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[Extract  £rom  act  ot  Congress  of  June  18,  1898,  denning  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Commission  and 
showing  the  scope  of  its  inquiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to 
business,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem 
best  upon  these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order 
to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer, 
the  producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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Industrial  Commission, 

March  1,  1901. 
To  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  the  Relations  and  Conditions  of  Capital  and  Labor  Employed  in 
Manufactures  and  General  Business,  prepared  in  conformity  with 
an  act  of  Congress  of  June  18,  1898. 

The  commission  is  engaged  in  taking  further  testimony  on  this 
subject,  and  in  a  later  volume  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  taken 
will  be  submitted.  For  this  reason  the  commission  reserves  its 
suggestions  as  to  legislation. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Kyle, 

Chairman. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


CAPITAL  AND   LAEOE 

IN  MANUFACTURES  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS. 


TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 


I.  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  BUSINESS. 

A.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. — Mr.  Search,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  says  that  this  organization  was 
formed  in  1895.  It  now  has  a  membership  of  about  1,000,  representing  all  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  country.  The  organization  is  not  political  in  character. 
Its  chief  aim  is  to  conserve  our  home  markets  and  develop  foreign  markets.  It 
does  not  concern  itself  with  relations  of  capital  and  labor.     (125.) 

B.  Earnings  of  capital — Production  of  goods— Prices. — 1.  New 

York. — Mr.  McDonough  submitted  extracts  from  letters  received  in  April  and 
May,  1899,  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York  from  various  manufac- 
turers, commenting  upon  the  improved  conditions  of  business  in  their  trade.  These 
letters  cover  establishments  engaged  in  the  following  lines  of  business:  Cigars, 
agricultural  machinery,  electric  machinery,  iron,  woolen  goods,  shirts,  collars 
and  cuffs,  stoves,  straw  hats,  lumber,  boots  and  shoes,  hard  rubber,  and  chemi- 
cals.    (McDonough,  308.) 

2.  Statistics  of  production. — Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  refers  to  the  uncertainty  of  statistics  of  production,  due  to  constant  dupli- 
cations. The  raw  material  of  one  man  becomes  the  completed  product  of  another. 
Raw  material  may  have  been  produced  in  the  preceding  year,  but  may  enter  into 
the  table  of  manufactured  products  of  the  current  year.  But  such  duplications 
have  occurred  similarly  at  each  decade,  so  that  census  figures  are  somewhat  com- 
parable. The  decade  division  of  the  census  figures  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the 
condition  of  industry  at  one  decade  year  may  be  depressed,  at  another  prosperous. 
(33.) 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  a  general  economic  law  maybe  laid  down  that  it  requires 
more  capital  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  product  than  was  formerly  the  case; 
that  the  margin  of  profit  tends  steadily  to  decrease;  that  the  prices  of  products 
tend  to  decrease  as  well  as  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  that  the  total  quantity  of 
the  product  of  industry  and  the  total  earnings  of  labor  tend  to  increase.     (22.) 

3.  Overproduction. — The  discussion  of  overproduction  and  underconsumption, 
says  Mr.  Wright,  means  usually  an  economical  whirligig.  Where  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  people  has  reached  a  certain  stage  there  can  be  no  general  over- 
production. Consumption  and  production  scarcely  fall  more  than  10  per  cent 
during  depressions  as  compared  with  prosperous  times,  but  consumption  changes 
from  one  class  of  goods  to  another.  Depressions  are  usually  due  to  mental  and 
moral  influences.     (25.) 

Mr.  Search  believes  that  probably,  taking  all  industries  together,  the  world 
can  produce  more  than  it  can  consume.  The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  by 
improving  home  markets,  which  can  be  done  by  high  wages  and  short  hours. 
(132, 133.) 
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Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  holds  that  the  term  undercon- 
sumption is  preferable  to  overproduction.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  could 
consume  all  that  is  produced  if  they  had  the  purchasing  power.  Better  markets 
must  be  sought  at  home  by  increasing  wages  and  standard  of  living.     (122.) 

4.  Industrial  crises. — Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  quotes 
with  approval  the  opinion  that  our  recurring  industrial  and  commercial  depres- 
sions are  "  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  masses  do  not  receive  in  wages  anywhere 
near  the  wealth  they  create,  and  that  this  leads  to  underconsumption  and  ulti- 
mate commercial  and  industrial  stagnation."  The  best  remedy  for  industrial 
depression,  in  the  witness's  opinion,  is  the  encouragement  of  labor  unions.  They 
will  secure  better  wages  and  so  will  increase  the  consuming  power  of  the  popula- 
tion.    (718.) 

5.  Advantages  of  large  and  small  places  for  manufacturing. — Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chi- 
cago shoe  manufacturer,  declares  that  he  would  sooner  give  up  business  than  try 
to  transfer  his  factory  from  Chicago  to  a  smaller  place.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  start  factories  in  Western  country  towns,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  not 
paid.  They  have  not  paid  even  when  the  plants  have  been  exempt  from  taxation. 
One  advantage  of  a  great  center  like  Chicago  is  in  the  lower  freight  rates  which 
the  competition  of  many  railroads  gives  it.  The  chief  advantage,  however,  is 
that  a  large  city  is  a  good,  labor  market.  The  workmen  prefer  to  live  in  a  city, 
and,  as  a  rule,  skilled  help  will  not  stay  in  a  small  town.  The  great  disadvantage 
of  a  large  place  is  rent.  Almost  everything  else  is  cheaper  than  in  smaller  places. 
(684.) 

6.  Bonuses  and  remission  of  taxation. — Mr.  Weight  says  the  laws  for  relieving 
manufacturing  establishments  from  taxation  are  usually  held  unconstitutional, 
and  at  any  rate  they  have  little  effect  on  the  location  of  industries.  Bonuses, 
such  as  sites  for  building,  right  of  way,  and  cash  payments,  were  formerly  granted 
frequently  and  are  still  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country.  They  do  not  usually 
affect  location  since  they  can  not  overcome  natural  disadvantages.     (24. ) 

Mr.  Eaton  says  that  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  suffers  in  certain  cases  by  facto- 
ries moving  from  one  town  to  another  under  the  inducement  of  advantages  offered, 
especially  in  the  remission  of  taxes.  The  witness  knows  of  one  instance  where  a 
manufacturer  remained  10  years  in  a  town,  having  his  taxes  remitted,  and  then 
removed  to  another  town  immediately  when  the  remission  was  not  extended. 
(366.) 

7.  Credit  in  retail  business. — Mr.  Woodward  says  credit  is  still  given  in  retail 
merchandising.  Baltimore  is  the  only  city  he  knows  of  which  holds  to  the  old 
system  of  6  months'  credit.  All-  good  merchants  he  knows  of  in  the  North  and 
East  require  monthly  settlements,  which  is  practically  cash  if  they  get  the  money 
before  the  10th  of  the  month,  and  accounts  are  not  wanted  unless  they  are  paid 
in  that  way.  Woodward  &  Lothrop  carry  an  account  for  a  customer's  accommo- 
dation, or  for  their  own,  for  a  month,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  paid 
between  the  1st  and  the  10th  of  the  following  month.  There  is  a  slight  percentage 
of  loss.  Their  business  is  about  two-thirds  spot  cash  and  one-third  in  monthly 
accounts.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  sales  in  department  stores  are  spot 
cash.    (734.)  r 

8.  Effect  of  wages  and  volume  of  currency  on  trade. — Mr.  Woodward  regards 
the  employment  of  labor  and  the  volume  of  currency  as  important  factors  in  busi- 
ness. Trade  is  better  when  labor  is  generally  well  employed  at  remunerative 
wages,  and  when  there  is  a  full  volume  of  sound  currency.  These  conditions  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  retail  trade  he  declares  unquestionably  and  immeasurably 
better  (May,  1900)  than  4  or  5  years  ago.  The  volume  of  currency  has  increased 
m  8  or  10  years  from  $21  to  about  $26.  Mr.  Woodward  is  well  satisfied  with 
existing^  conditions  if  they  can  be  maintained.     (734, 735.) 

9.  Prices.— Mr.  O.  L.  Deming,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Grocer  and  the  Canner 
and  Dried  Fruit  Packer,  denied  that  there  had  been  a  general  advance  in  the  prices 
of  groceries  and  canned  goods  during  the  3  years  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
testimony  (March,  1900) .  On  the  contrary ,  he  said  the  general  tendency  had  been 
downward.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  flour  in  the  3  years  was  not  less  than  25 
per  cent,  and  probably  nearer  50  per  cent.  Smoked  meats  had  been  very  low 
though  in  March,  1900,  they  advanced  about  25  percent.  Sugar  and  canned  goods 
were  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  previous  2  or  3  years.  Teas  had 
advanced,  owing  to  the  duty,  and  coffees  had  advanced  about  25  per  cent  on 
account  of  the  plague  in  the  coffee-growing  districts  and  shipping  ports.  Mr 
Deming  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  because  of  the  general  advance  in  wages,  the 
increased  cost  of  tin  plate  used  for  cans,  and  the  raising  of  the  prices  of  vegeta- 
bles by  farmers.    He  predicted  that  the  increased  cost  of  canned  tomatoes  would 
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be  at  least  a  cent  a  can,  and  perhaps  a  cent  and  a  half  a  can,  but  said  the  price 
could  not  go  bevond  10  cents  for  standard  goods  without  very  exceptional  causes. 
(703,704.) 

C.  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations. — 1.  Evils  and  objections. — 
Mr.  Schonfarber,  representing  the  Knights  of  Labor,  declares  himself  person- 
ally opposed  to  trusts  and  combinations,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  destroy  com- 
petition. The  witness  believes  that  the  time  of  individual  enterprise  has  gone  by. 
We  must  seek  to  get  all  the  advantage  possible  from  large  aggregations  of  capital, 
while  checking  the  evil  effects  which  are  likely  to  come.  The  witness  is  opposed  to 
large  capital  only  when  it  has  special  privileges  from  legislation,  from  railways, 
or  from  other  sources,  which  enable  it  to  wipe  out  competition. 

The  Knights  of  Labor,  however,  declare  themselves  specifically  opposed  to 
combinations  of  capital  or  trusts.  They  advocate  legislation  by  Congress,  in 
view  of  the  interstate  character  of  such  organizations.  Trusts  which  destroy 
competition  become  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  power  to  restrict  production 
and  increase  prices  to  consumers.  They  are  especially  dangerous  to  labor,  since 
they  can  bring  all  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  class  of  commodities  into  1  or 
2  large  establishments,  making  use  of  the  most  improved  machinery  and  dis- 
placing a  large  number  of  laborers.  The  Knights  of  Labor  are  not  reactionists, 
and  do  not  think  it  possible  to  get  back  to  hand  labor  or  small  enterprises,  but 
they  do  not  want  the  capital  of  the  country  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  will  be  deprived  of  labor  while  all  the  increase  of 
wealth  goes  to  a  small  fraction.  The  trust,  with  its  increased  use  of  machinery, 
is  tending  to  reduce  all  workingmen  to  the  grade  of  unskilled  labor;  it  is  elimi- 
nating rapidly  the  great  middle  classes,  and  is  widening  the  breach  between 
capital  and  labor.  The  opportunity  for  rising  from  the  ranks  of  labor  to  the 
ranks  of  employers  has  largely  disappeared.     (441-445.) 

Mr.  Eaton,  secretary  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  thinks  that  com- 
bination is  a  natural  economic  development  and  that  it  can  not  be  prevented  in 
any  way.  On  the  whole  competition  has  been  a  curse  to  the  workingman  by  con- 
stantly necessitating  the  cheapening  of  labor  cost  of  commodities.  If  ev.er  the 
time  shall  come  when  no  man  will  be  obliged  to  compete  with  another  for  labor, 
it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  mankind.  Meantime,  the  most  that  can  be  done  is 
to  regulate  some  of  the  special  privileges  which  combinations  have  enjoyed,  and 
to  remove  unjust  discriminations.  The  witness  believes  that  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  present  tendencies  will  be  socialism.  If  some  of  the  present  great 
industrial  combinations  should  unite  with  the  great  railroad  combinations  into 
an  organization  having  a  capital  of  15  billion  or  20  billion  dollars,  it  would  not 
be  a  great  while  until  the  people  would  settle  the  question  of  the  control  of 
industry.     (373,374.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  the 
workers  of  New  York  State  seem  to  think  that  they  can  make  better  agreements 
with  the  industrial  combinations  than  with  the  smaller  enterprises.  If  he  were 
in  the  place  of  the  labor  leaders  he  would  doubtless  take  the  same  view  which 
they  take.  He  would  be  willing  to  have  the  business  run  by  the  man  that  he 
could  make  the  best  terms  with.  We  must,  however,  consider  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people  as  distinct  from  the  manufacturers  and  the  workers.  The 
organized  working  people  do  not,  at  the  best,  amount  to  more  than  one-eighth  of 
the  wage  workers.  Under  present  conditions  we  shall  have  a  trust  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  a  trust  of  the  workers.  The  danger  is  that  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  are  going  to  think  that  if  a  few  men  can  run  these  businesses 
and  become  enormously  rich,  and  if  a  small  number  of  men  who  work  at  them 
can  live  in  comfort,  the  State  ought  to  undertake  the  whole  affair,  and  give  com- 
fort to  all.  In  other  words,  the  result  of  present  conditions  is  likely  to  be  a  ten- 
dency toward  socialism.  That  would,  in  Mr.  McMackin's  judgment,  take  out  of 
American  life  the  ambition,  the  initiative,  the  individuality  which  have  made 
America.  This  is  the  fundamental  danger  which  existing  conditions  place  before 
us.     (810,811.) 

Mr.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  thinks 
the  effects  of  combinations  on  prices  and  wages  are  as  yet  scarcely  to  be  prophe- 
sied. Competition  in  some  lines  seems  likely  to  disappear  altogether.  There  is  a 
great  disadvantage  in  making  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  employees  instead 
of  independent  producers,  and  this  is  only  partly  offset  by  the  distribution  of 
capital  stock  of  combinations  among  numerous  owners  and  by  the  employment 
of  numerous  highly  skilled  superintendents  at  good  salaries.     (127, 128.) 

Hon.  A.  D.  Candler,  governor  of  Georgia,  believes  that  trusts  are  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  having  a  tendency  to  raise  prices  and  build  up 
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colossal  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  self-reliant  middle  class.  He  considers 
their  power  injurious  to  State,  municipal,  and  national  existence.  He  thinks 
that  the  resulting  evils  may  be  lessened  hy  the  united  action  of  State  and  Federal 
legislation,  and  suggests  that  the  States  should  enact  uniform  legislation,  perhaps 
similar  to  that  of  Texas.  He  would  give  every  legitimate  enterprise  a  fair  profit 
and  no  more.     (535,536.) 

2.  Advantages  of  trusts. — Mr.  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta, 
considers  trusts  unobjectionable.  The  oil  trust  has  given  the  public  a  better  oil 
for  less  money  than  ever  before.  The  aggregation  of  capital  has  enabled  it  to 
introduce  many  economies ,  such  as  pipe  lines.  He  thinks  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  nails  has  been  caused  by  the  increased  demand,  not  by  the  trust,  and  that  nails 
were  at  one  time  below  the  cost  of  production.  Wherever  combinations  are 
clearly  in  opposition  to  the  public  welfare  he  would  like  to  see  them  regulated  by 
Congress,  as  the  railroads  are  by  the  interstate- commerce  law.  He  favors  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  empowering  Congress  to  act,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
its  present  power.  He  thinks  uniformity,  harmony,  and  fairness  are  more  likely 
to  be  secured  by  national  control  than  by  State  legislation,  in  matters  affecting  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  He  thinks  that  legitimate  concerns  will  not  object 
to  publicity.    He  would  not  tax  trusts  differently  from  other  taxpayers.    (525, 526. ) 

Mr.  Woodward,  a  Chicago  retail  merchant,  believes  trusts  beneficial.  He 
thinks  they  result  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  production  and  ultimately  result  in 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer.     (737. ) 

Mr.  Russell,  a  working  shoemaker  of  Massachusetts,  believes  that  great 
aggregations  of  capital  tend  to  cheapen  production  and  that  they  usually  pay 
higher  wages  and  give  steadier  work  than  small  concerns.  Mere  aggregation  of 
capital  does  not  constitute  monopoly.  There  is  no  monopoly  in  this  country, 
except  possibly  under  patents.     (338.) 

3j.  Effect  on  prices  and  competition. — Mr.  Gompers,  being  questioned  as  to  the 
po.wer  of  organized  labor  to  control  the  trusts  in  their  dealings  with  consumers, 
answers  that  that  is  not  the  province  of  organized  labor.  He  is  not  prepared  to 
say  what  effect  industrial  combinations  have  on  prices.  Prices  have  risen;  whether 
because  of  the  trusts  he  does  not  know.  The  general  tendency  of  prices,  in  the 
long  run,  is  downward,  in  spite  of  temporary  fluctuations.  Cheapened  processes 
of  production  compel  lower  selling  prices.     (643,  644,  654.) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  some  methods  of  competition,  such  as  a  refusal  to  sell 
to  those  who  handle  any  goods  not  made  by  one  establishment,  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, whether  the  concern  which  resorts  to  them  is  called  a  trust  or  a  corpora- 
tion or  a  partnership.  The  right  to  buy  up  every  opponent,  in  order  to  make  a 
monopoly,  is  unquestionable  under  our  Constitution,  but  if  power  was  not  used 
unfairly  to  keep  others  out  of  the  field  such  great  combinations  would  be  unprofit- 
able, because  new  competition  would  arise,  and  the  great  combinations  would  fall 
of  their  own  weight.     (784. ) 

Mr.  Goudie,  a  retail  dealer,  defines  a  trust  as  a  combination  that  can  gain  the 
practical  control  of  a  needed  article,  and  hold  it,  sell  it,  or  distribute  it  for  indi- 
vidual benefit.     (726.) 

Mr.  Roth,  publisher  of  the  Retailers'  Journal,  says  that  while  trusts  may 
cheapen  prices  at  the  start,  after  they  are  organized  they  raise  prices.     (714.) 

Mr.  Woodward  testifies  that  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  of  glassware  entered 
into  a  combination  at  the  beginning  of  1900  to  maintain  prices.  The  same  prices 
are  maintained,  but  rebates  of  certain  percentages  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  number  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  bought. 
The  dealer  accepting  this  arrangement,  however,  binds  himself  not  to  buy  any 
goods  from  an  outside  plant.     (737.) 

Mr.  Woodward  says  it  takes  very  wise  managers  to  manage  a  trust,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  are  not  wise.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  buy  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  and  it  is  not  always  wise  for  a  manufacturer  to  exact  the  last  penny 
he  can  get.  When  he  does  he  drives  his  customers  to  convert  their  own 
material.  Many  of  the  underwear  manufacturers  are  erecting  their  own  spinning 
plants,  because  they  can  not  buy  yarns  cheaply  enough  from  the  spinners.  Mr. 
Woodward  says  51  per  cent  of  all  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  controlled  by 
the  judgment  that  reasonable  prices,  fair  dealing,  and  fair  profits  are  the  best 
basis  for  continued  prosperity.     (737,  738.) 

Mr.  Young,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  says  that  if  times 
become  bad  the  prices  of  goods  will  drop  in  spite  af  any  combination,  and  that  if 
times  remain  good  and  there  is  a  very  large  profit  in  any  one  business,  competi- 
tion will  arise.    The  matter  is  certain  to  regulate  itself .     (696.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  is  confident  that  if  indus- 
trial combinations  put  the  prices  too  high  they  will  be  unable  to  maintain  them 
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and  the  matter  will  regulate  itself.  He  admits,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
organize  competition  against  great  aggregations  of  capital,  and  that  it  would  take 
very  good  management.     (904.) 

4.  Effect  on  labor. — Mr.  Kennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  says  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  good  to  labor  through  industrial  com- 
binations. If  there  are  4  competitors  in  a  business,  3  of  them  may  be  disposed  to 
treat  their  workmen  fairly,  but  if  the  fourth  cuts  his  men  as  low  as  possible, 
competition  will  almost  compel  the  others  to  cut  theirs.  If  the  4  join  in  a  single 
combination  the  desires  of  the  3  will  overpower  the"  desires  of  the  1.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  trusts  undertake  to  equalize  conditions  in  all  their  plants,  and 
they  generally  equalize  them  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  wages  that  any  plant  has 
paid.  In  the  absence  of  labor  organizations  their  effect  is  likely  to  be  to  reduce 
wages  to  a  minimum.  Where  the  laborers  have  been  strongly  organized  the 
trusts  have  usually  met  them  fairly,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  believes  that  some  con- 
cessions have  been  made  in  Indiana  which  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  trusts 
had  not  been  formed.     (753.) 

Mr.  Kennedy  suggests,  as  a  desirable  part  of  governmental  control  of  indus- 
trial combinations,  that  the  8-hour  day  for  their  employees  might  be  enforced. 
(754.) 

So  far  as  the  effect  of  trusts  on  the  regularity  and  permanence  of  employment, 
or  on  wages  and  hours  and  other  conditions  of  work,  is  concerned,  Mr.  Gompees 
says  that  there  are  not  yet  data  enough  available  to  justify  a  judgment.  Some- 
times a  nonunion  establishment  has  been  unionized  in  consequence  of  being 
absorbed  by  a  trust,  and  wages  have  been  increased,  hours  have  been  reduced, 
and  union  conditions  have  been  established.  In  other  cases  a  union  establish- 
ment when  absorbed  by  a  trust  has  become  nonunion.  The  great  combinations 
have  made  the  blacklist  more  severe  and  more  effective.     (642, 643.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  even  the  shutting  down  of  one  plant  of  a  great  com- 
bination where  there  may  be  a  strike  involves  an  increase  of  business  at  its 
other  plants,  and  consequently  the  employment  of  more  men  there.     (619.) 

Mr.  Donnelly,  president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  declares 
that  the  formation  of  great  manufacturing  and  other  combinations  has  destroyed 
the  smaller  institutions  which  15  or  20  years  ago  were  found  in  all  our  country 
villages.  Men  have  been  drifting  to  the  cities,  there  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  or  to  drive  out  other  workmen.  There  have  been  seen  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  as  many  as  500  able-hodied  men,  willing  to  work,  lined  up  by 
policemen  to  receive  half- a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,     (291.) 

Mr.  Cole,  manager  of  a  Chicago  shoe  factory,  says  workingmen  look  upon  the 
trusts  as  a  foe,  but  he  thinks  in  time  they  will  find  them  a  great  benefit,  in  kill- 
ing off  small  business  competitors  and  establishing  more  unrf orm  rates  of  wages. 
(728.) 

Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  "Workers,  of  which  he  is  president,  believe  that  the  combination 
of  capital  has  had  a  beneficial  effect,  at  least  upon  labor,  and  that  the  most  of  the 
members  would  prefer  to  deal  with  these  large  corporations  or  combinations.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  reach  agreements  concerning  wages  mof e  readily  and 
more  satisfactorily  to  the  men.  While  traveling  salesmen  and  some  other  classes 
of  employees  may  be  thrown  out  temporarily,  in  the  same. way  as  laborers  are 
displaced  by  machinery,  yet  in  many  cases  they  will  find  other  positions  and  in 
the  long  run  the  effect  will  be  advantageous  to  labor.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
great  combinations  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin  industries  there  has  been  a  greater 
demand  for  labor.  To-day  it  would  be  possible  to  find  work  for  many  more  men 
than  are  available. 

The  witness  thinks,  also,  that  in  the  long  run  combinations  will  tend  to  reduce 
prices,  that  it  will  permit  us  to  compete  in  foreign  markets,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  not  entirely  eliminate  competition  at  home.     (395-398.) 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  declares  that  corporate 
employers  are  apt  to  be  more  unwilling  to  recognize  labor  unions  or  to  deal  with 
committees  representing  their  men  than  other  employers.  The  tendency  of 
various  industries  to  unite  into  great  corporations,  so-called  trusts,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  witness,  apt  to  increase  the  power  of  the  employing  class  as  against 
the  employees.  In  1898  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  two  of  the  wire  and  wire- 
nail  plants  in  Ohio  was  settled  promptly  and  satisfactorily  to  all.  The  stopping 
of  the  plants  had  cut  off  the  earnings  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the 
men,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  favor  settlement  on  both  sides.  In  1899,  after 
all  the  wire  and  wire-nail  mills  had  gone  into  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, there  was  another  strike  in  Cleveland.  The  company  refused  to  meet  the 
committees  of  the  strikers,  and  after  nearly  3  months  the  strike  was  ended  by  the 
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men  accepting  the  scale  fixed  by  the  company.  The  closing  of  the  mills  in  this 
case  occasioned  no  great  loss  to  the  employers,  since  the  other  plants  were  in  con- 
tinuous operation.  The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  by  concentrating  in 
a  single  hand  the  power  which  had  before  been  divided,  was  able  to  oppress  its 
men.     (480,481.) 

Mr.  Roth  says  that  the  tobacco  trust  discharged  5,000  traveling  men  in  1  day, 
and  that  the  spool-cotton  trust  also  discharged  all  the  salesmen.  The  trusts  throw 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  and  the  goods  are  no  cheaper  than  before. 
(714.) 

5.  Political  effects  of  trusts. — Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  the  trusts  exercise  an 
unwarrantable  control  over  the  political  affairs  of  our  municipalities,  our  States, 
and  our  nation.  They  have  unwarrantably  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
suffrage  by  workmen.  They  have  influenced  improperly  the  action  of  our  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  bodies.  Such  operations  have  possibly  been  less 
open  under  the  great  combinations  than  before,  but  they  have  been  more  effect- 
ive. The  temptation  increases  with  the  wealth  which  is  available,  and  vastly 
more  wealth  is  at  the  command  of  the  great  trust  than  of  individuals.     (643.) 

6.  Remedies  and  regulation. — Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  thinks  that  industrial  combinations  ought  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  railroads.  In  particular,  they  ought  to 
be  prevented  from  cutting  prices  in  particular  places  in  order  to  kill  competitors, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  or  raising  prices  elsewhere.  Mr.  Kennedy 
states  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  cutting 
prices  at  Indianapolis,  because  a  competing  company  was  doing  business  there, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  putting  up  prices  elsewhere.    (753,754.) 

The  chief  remedies  to  be  sought  for  the  evils  of  trusts,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Schonfarbee,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  are  the  prevention  of  special  privileges  in 
favor  of  great  combinations,  the  requirement  that  prices  shall  be  reasonably  uni- 
form in  different  sections  of  the  country,  so  that  combinations  can  not  drive  out 
competitors  by  cutting  prices  in  particular  markets,  the  restriction  of  capitaliza- 
tion, to  prevent  watered  stock  from  absorbing  the  profits  of  industry,  and  publicity 
of  all  accounts  and  affairs  of  great  corporations.  If  by  means  of  such  publicity 
it  should  appear  that  a  combination  in  a  certain  field  was  making  very  large 
profits,  capital  would  be  directed  to  that  field  in  competition. 

Legislation  going  beyond  such  limits  as  these  can  not  fail,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Schonf  arber ,  to  lead  ultimately  to  socialism,  a  result  which  he  deprecates.  Never- 
theless, we  must  restrict  the  power  of  combinations  and  other  corporations  or  they 
will  become  so  powerful  that  either  they  will  own  the  Government  or  the  Gov- 
ernment must  own  them.  Mr.  Schonfarber  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  competi- 
tion in  itself  has  produced  evils  to  the  working  classes  and  to  others.  Under  free 
competition  we  have  simply  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  there  is  at  present  no 
such  thing  as  free  competition.  The  witness  desires  to  see  the  competitive  system 
reestablished  in  all  industries  which  are  not  by  nature  public  utilities.  At  the 
same  time  he  declares  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  will  have  no  fear  of  socialism  if  the 
time  for  its  adoption  shall  come,  but  steps  in  that  direction  must  be  taken  gradu- 
ally.    (441-445,450.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  believes  that  regulation  of  trusts  to  prevent  extortionate 
prices  is  necessary.  Moreover,  there  is  a  tendency  to  abuse  in  giving  high  sala- 
ries to  relatives  of  the  directors  or  to  those  who  have  some  political  or  other  pull, 
and  this  should  be  checked  by  legislation.     (468.) 

Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  he  has  great  fear  of  legislative  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  trusts,  because,  as  a  rule,  antitrust  laws  have  been  applied  by  the  courts 
to  organized  labor  and  not  to  trusts.  "The  antitrust  law — who  among  all  the 
trust  magnates  of  America  is  now  under  indictment,  under  bonds?  But  I  can 
point  you  out,  right  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  about  25  men  who  are  under 
indictment  under  the  antitrust  law.  The  interstate-commerce  law — how  has  it 
interfered  with  the  discrimination  of  the  railroads  and  the  transportation  compa- 
nies with  preferred  shippers?  Not  a  particle;  but  I  know  that  it  was  the  incu- 
bator that  brought  forth  the  injunctions  that  cast  our  men  into  jail  because  we 
exercised  our  natural  rights  to  quit  work,  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  curbing 
men's  rights  to  advise  with  each  other."     (656.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  further:  "For  our  own  part  we  are  convinced  that  the  State 
is  not  capable  of  preventing  development  or  natural  concentration  of  industry. 
All  the  propositions  to  do  so,  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  would 
beyond  doubt  react  with  greater  force  and  injury  upon  the  working  people  of  our 
country  than  upon  the  trusts. 

"  The  great  wrongs  attributable  to  the  trusts  are  their  corrupting  influence  on 
the  politics  of  the  country;  but  as  the  State  has  always  been  the  representative  of 
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the  wealth  possessors,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  endure  this  evil  until  the  toilers 
are  organized  and  educated  to  the  degree  when  they  shall  know  that  the  State  is 
by  right  theirs.     *    *    * 

".There  is  no  tenderer  or  more  vulnerable  spot  in  the  anatomy  of  trusts  than 
their  dividend-paying  function.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  other  than  the 
trade  unions  which  wields  so  potent  a  weapon  to  penetrate,  disrupt,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, crumble  the  whole  fabric.  This,  however,  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  will  it 
occur,  for  the  trades  unions  will  go  on  organizing,  agitating,  and  educating,  *  *  * 
until  the  time  when  the  workers,  who  will  then  form  nearly  the  whole  people, 
develop  their  ability  to  administer  the  functions  of  government  in  the  interest 
of  all. 

"  There  will  be  no  cataclysm,  but  a  transition  so  gentle  that  most  men  will  won- 
der how  it  all  happened." 

7.  Combinations  and  the  tariff. — Mr.  Search  believes  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
further  growth  of  combinations  except  by  taking  down  tariff  bars  and  competing 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Combinations  can  scarcely  become  strong  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  world.     (1370 

8.  Book  trust. — Mr  .Goudie  testifies  that  at  one  time  he  had  occasion  to  sell  a  newly 
published  book.  He  went  to  practically  every  large  store  in  Chicago,  and  found 
that  every  one  of  them  was  in  the  hands  of  the  book  trust.  He  could  not  sell  the 
book  to  any  of  the  large  stores  in  the  city.  The -manager  of  the  trust  told  him 
that  he  could  not  sell  the  book  except  through  him,  and  after  making  inquiries 
about  the  book  he  ultimately  offered  for  it  what  would  amount  to  about  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  cost  of  production.     (727.) 

9.  Cracker  trust. — Mr.  Roth  says  the  New  York  Biscuit  Company  had  a  capital  of 
19,000,000,  the  American  Biscuit  Company  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  the  United 
States  Bakery  Company  a  capital  of  $5,500,000.  On  consolidation  the  trust  issued 
preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000  of  common  stock. 
The  bakers  formerly  owned  their  own  wagons  and  horses,  and  made  $25,  $30,  or 
$40  a  week  commission  for  working  the  trade.  When  the  trust  was  organized 
they  had  to  sell  their  wagons  and  work  for  $12  a  week.     (714.) 

10.  Baking-powder  trust. — Mr.  Roth,  publisher  of  the  Retailers'  Journal,  says 
the  baking-powder  trust  advertises  that  the  goods  of  its  competitors  are  poisonous, 
when  the  fact  is  that  the  10-cent  baking  powder  is  just  as  good  as  the  50-cent 
baking  powder.     (713.) 

11.  Competition  in  foods. — Mr.  Deming  knows  of  no  monopoly  of  any  article  of 
food.     (705.) 

12.  Tendency  toward  international  combinations. — Mr.  Search,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward  combi- 
nation is  much  more  marked  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  A  combina- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  analine  dyes  in  Germany  practically  controls  business, 
but  this  is  owing  to  patents  on  their  discoveries.  The  manufacture  of  soda  ash 
is  partly,  perhaps,  controlled  by  an  international  trust;  but  the  witness,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  process,  believes  he  could  compete  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital.     (128.) 

D.  Foreign  trade — Tariff. — 1.  Department  of  commerce. — Mr.  Search, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  thinks  that  the  heads  of 
existing  Government  departments  can  not  give  special  attention  to  commerce  and 
industry,  and  there  is  need  for  a  special  department  to  further  it.  Such  a  depart- 
ment is  favored  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.     (126. ) 

2.  Consular  service.— -Mr.  Search  believes  the  consular  service  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  export  trade,  and  that  the  recent  improvement  in  it  has  been  of 
much  benefit,  but  still  greater  improvement  is  desirable.  The  men  in  the  service 
should  be  specially  trained,  and  should  be  advanced  according  to  merit.  The 
service  is  one  of  business  rather  than  of  diplomacy,  and  should  be  brought  under 
the  proposed  department  of  commerce.     (127.) 

3.  Export  trade  of  America.— Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand 
parliament,  says  that  the  exports  from  America  to  New  Zealand  have  largely 
increased  during  the  last  5  years,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  greater 
yet  if  New  Zealand  goods  could  come  into  America  on  as  easy  terms  as  American 
goods  go  into  New  Zealand.     (888.) 

Mr.  Search  says  that  the  Stetson  Hat  Company  was  the  pioneer  in  exporting 
hats.  The  business  has  sprung  up  within  10  or  15  years,  much  having  been  devel- 
oped only  still  more  recently.  Little  help  has  been  received  from  the  consular 
service  except  recently  in  South  America.     (136.) 

Mr.  Search  calls  attention  to  the  rapid  increase  in  exports  of  manufactured 
articles  during  the  past  few  years.  In  several  industries  we  are  able  to  produce 
more  than  the  home  market  can  consume,  notably  iron  products,  machinery,  and 
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cotton  goods.  Nevertheless,  the  home  market  is  the  most  important,  since  95  per 
cent  of  our  products  are  used  at  home.  He  speaks  of  the  consequent  importance 
of  increasing  the  power  of  consumption,  and  of  the  economy  of  high  wages. 
The  things  specially  needed  to  develop  foreign  trade  are  an  American  merchant 
marine,  better  banking  facilities  in  foreign  countries,  and  technical  education. 
(125-132.) 

4.  American  and  foreign-made  goods. — Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  while 
America  has  been  slow  to  learn  what  manufacturers  in  European  countries  have 
learned— that  profitable  manufacture  is  an  exact  science  and  depends  on  the  relia- 
bility of  the  goods  and  on  permanency  of  business— our  manufacturers  are  grad- 
ually getting  away  from  the  idea  that  they  must  make  all  their  profit  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  are  taking  more  pride  in  the  quality  of  their  goods  and  in 
building  up  their  own  trade-marks.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  the 
quality  of  American-manufactured  goods,  especially  as  to  the  woolens.  Some 
American  brands  are  copied  in  European  countries,  goods  made  abroad  being  sold 
under  American  labels.  The  witness  does  not  think  it  is  now  the  case  that  goods 
made  in  America  are  sold  to  any  cpnsiderable  extent  in  this  country  as  foreign 
made.    Manufacturers  prefer  to  rest  on  their  own  reputation.     (457, 458.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  though  European  manufac- 
turers have  a  great  advantage  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  individual  laborer,  this 
is  largely  balanced  by  the  better  methods  and  better  machinery  of  America  and 
by  the  much  greater  productivity  of  the  American  workman.  The  European 
manufacturers  send  men  to  America  to  work  a  few  years  and  carry  back  the 
American  methods;  but  the  real  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  European  workmen  to 
adopt  the  American  methods.  The  workmen  themselves  are  extremely  conserva- 
tive.    (680.) 

5.  Banking  facilities  in  foreign  trade. — Mr.  Search  refers  to  the  great  lack  of 
proper  banking  facilities  in  countries  to  which  we  export,  notably  South  America, 
which  greatly  hampers  our  trade.  Business  must  be  done  largely  through  British 
banks,  thus  doubling  the  cost  of  exchange.  It  is  desirable  that  Congress  incor- 
porate a  bank  to  do  international  business.  Congress  refused  one  charter  for 
such  a  bank  because  too  wide  privileges,  and  for  too  long  a  time,  were  asked. 
(126.) 

6.  Tariff. — Mr.  Wanamaker  thinks  that  greater  stability  in  the  tariff  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable.  There  should  also  be  some  provision  for  adjusting  the  tariff  in 
such  a  way  that  the  consumers  can  get  the  advantages  of  improvements  and 
inventions  in  manufacture.     (468.) 

7.  Merchant  marine. — Mr.  Search  says  that  the  development  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  is  desirable  for  the  furtherance  of  our  export  trade.  It  would 
enable  more  direct  communication  with  consuming  countries.  A  person  desiring 
to  go  to  South  America  must  now  go  first  to  England,  the  entire  trip  requiring 
about  30  days.  By  a  direct  route  it  would  not  be  over  15  days.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  establishing  an  American  merchant  marine  is  the  high  wage  scale 
of  American  seamen.  Foreign  countries  will  make  a  bitter  fight,  cutting  rates 
below  the  point  of  profit,  in  order  to  keep  us  from  entering  the  field.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  need  of  subsidies  by  Congress.  High-speed  vessels  are  especially 
needed,  and  the  subsidy  should  be  according  to  speed  rather  than  amount  of 
cargo.  Freight  vessels  should  run  14  to  16  knots  an  hour,  mail  and  passenger 
vessels  20  knots.     (125,  136,  137.) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention  has  made  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  permitting  ships  built  anywhere,  bought  by  Americans,  to 
be  run  as  American  vessels  and  fly  the  American  flag.     (770.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  are  becoming  important 
international  shipping  points.  Eleven  different  steamship  lines  now  land  at 
Mobile.     (770.) 

8.  Nicaragua  Canal. — Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  was 
indorsed  by  both  sessions  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention.     (770.) 

E.  Commercial  exchanges— history,  purposes,  etc.— Mr.  McCoy, 
ex-president  of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  presents  a  discussion  of  the 
history  and  value  of  commercial  exchanges.  In  illustration  of  their  importance 
he  gives  a  list  of  31  American  exchanges  which  had  in  1897  a  total  membership 
of  19,715,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  whose  membership  was  $111,915,000.  He 
declares  that  these  institutions  are  as  indispensable  to  our  present  material  devel- 
opment as  the  railroad  or  the  telegraph,  and  that  they  regulate  practically  all 
the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  of  the  civilized  world.  He  says  that 
their  purposes  are,  first,  to  establish,  protect,  and  build  up  the  market  in  the 
particular  line  of  trade  which  they  concern,  and  so  to  increase  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  established;  and,  second,  to  provide 
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]ust  and  equitable  rules  for  the  transaction  of  business  between  members  and 
with  the  public,  and  to  insure  the  operation  of  commercial  machinery  with  the 
least  possible  friction.  By  means  of  the  exchanges  the  public  stands  assured  that 
every  authorized  dealer  will  perform  his  functions  under  the  most  exacting 
standard  of  moral  honesty,  and  that  a  departure  from  this  standard  involves  a 
correction  more  speedy  and  effectual  than  can  be  devised  by  legislature  or  courts. 
Mr.  McCoy  quotes  a  declaration  of  a  British  royal  commission,  appointed  in  1877 
to  examine  into  the  history,  operation,  and  rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
to  the  effect  that  by  means  of  the  Exchange  those  who  bought  and  sold  in  its 
market  were  "  bound  in  their  dealings  by  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  fair  dealing 
and  the  repression  of  fraud,  capable  of  affording  relief  and  exercising  restraint 
far  more  prompt  and  often  more  satisfactory  than  any  within  the  reach  of  the 
courts  of  law." 

It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  exchanges  to  provide  a  method  for  the  arbitration 
of  disputes.  In  some  instances  the  provision  is  merely  permissive;  in  others  a 
member  is  bound  to  arbitrate  at  the  request  of  the  other  party;  in  others  all  dis- 
putes must  be  arbitrated  whether  the  parties  wish  it  or  not;  in  others  a  member 
must  arbitrate  a  controversy  even  with  a  nonmember  at  the  latter's  request. 
The  policy  of  the  exchanges  is  to  enforce  contracts  whether  they  are  legally  bind- 
ing or  not. 

The  exchanges  have  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  are  monopolies, 
and  also  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  arbitrariness  of  their  rules.  The  Kansas 
City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  was  attacked  under  the  antitrust  law  of  1890.  It 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Judge  Peckham  declared,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  this  case,  that  the  agreement  lacked,  every 
ingredient  of  monopoly.  "Any  person  of  good  character  and  credit  whose  inter- 
ests are  centered  at  the  Kansas  City  stock  yards  "  can  be  admitted  to  the  Kansas 
City  Live  Stock  Exchange.  Membership  is  unlimited  in  the  great  majority  of 
commercial  exchanges.  In  the  few,  such  as  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  which  impose  a  limit,  the  reason  is  that  it 
is  considered  impracticable  to  operate  with  larger  numbers.  As  to  the  rules  of 
the  exchanges,  they  constitute  a  codification  of  the  usages  and  customs  which 
have  been  established  in  the  particular  markets.  The  rules  are  designed  to  secure 
a  free  and  open  market,  where  dealings  shall  be  matter  of  record  and  public 
knowledge.  The  courts  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  no  person  has  a  right  to  be 
admitted  to  such  an  organization,  and  that  admission  is  a  matter  wholly  within 
the  discretion  of  the  organization  itself.  It  follows  that  when  admission  is 
granted,  it  is  upon  the  condition  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  body 
shall  be  observed.     (991-999.) 

Kansas  City  stock  market. — Mr.  McCoy  says  that  Kansas  City  is  the  second 
live-stock  market  in  the  world,  Chicago  being  the  first.  The  sales  of  live  stock 
in  Kansas  City  in  1898  amounted  to  $112,650,000,  or  an  average  of  about 
|360,000  a  day.  The  live  stock  comes  from  the  North,  South,  West,  and  some 
from  the  East.  During  1898  Kansas  City  received  live  stock  from  about  33  States 
and  Territories.  About  95  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  received  there  are  either 
slaughtered  there  or  sold  to  go  back  into  the  country  as  feeders;  of  the  rest,  some 
are  bought  by  the  exporters,  some  are  shipped  to  such  cities  as  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Cincinnati,  and  a  very  small  proportion  are  bought  by  speculators 
and  forwarded  to  Chicago  in  the  hope  of  making  an  advance.     (990.) 

II.  DEPARTMENT  STORES. 

A.  History  and  general  character.— Mr.  S.  W.  Woodward,  a  merchant 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  says  the  Bon  Marche  of  Paris  was  the  leader  in  the  depart- 
ment store  business,  starting  in  1869.  In  the  early  seventies  Jordan,  Marsh  & 
Co.,  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  Marshall  Field  branched  out  into  department  stores. 
Wamsutta  cotton,  which  then  cost  16  or  16i  cents  in  the  wholesale  market,  was 
advertised  by  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  at  16f  cents,  the  Yankee  shilling.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  employed  at  that  time  by  a  Boston  merchant,  who  thought  he  ought  to 
get  a  profit  on  everything  in  his  store  and  would  not  change  his  prices.  Mr. 
Woodward  thinks  it  was  a  mistake  for  any  merchant,  however  small,  to  ask 
more  than  the  current  price  fixed  by  a  large  store. 

The  following  reasons  are  given  for  the  change  m  the  methods  of  conducting 
mercantile  business  during  the  last  25  years:  (1)  The  fall  in  prices;  (2)  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  profits,  which  has  compelled  men  who  have  the  ability  to  extend 
their  lines;  (3)  after  the  panic  of  1857  many  business  men  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  early  sixties  but  mark  up  the  prices  of  their  goods.  Ordinary  cotton  cloth 
sold  for  60  and  70  cents  a  yard  when  the  war  ended.    When  the  great  change 
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came,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixties,  they  did  not  know  how  to  do  business  on  a 
falling  market;  they  were  not  quick  enough  sellers.  Stocks  of  goods  are  turned 
over  immeasurably  more  rapidly  now  than  25  or  30  years  ago. 

Mr  Woodward  says  the  Bon  Marche  in  Paris  inaugurated  the  practice  ot  sell- 
ing gloves  and  popular  articles  for  4  francs  90,  equal  to  98  cents  in  our  currency. 
From  there  the  practice  was  introduced  into  New  York,  and  the  price  was  changed 
in  some  cases  to  99  cents.  The  higher  grade  of  department  stores  ignore  this 
custom.     (733,734,736.) 

Department  stores  in  the  South.— Mr.  Woodward  says  that  department  stores 
are  as  prevalentin  Augusta,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Memphis  as  in  Northern 
cities.  They  are  carried  on  sometimes  by  native  merchants,  and  sometimes  by 
men  from  the  North  or  elsewhere.     (738.) 

Mr.  Woodward  testifies  that  the  volume  of  business  done  by  his  nrm  is  about 
$2,000,000  per  annum.  '  The  aim  is  to  make  each  department  independent,  and  to 
derive  profit  from  every  class  of  goods  sold,  but  this  is  not  possible.     (731.) 

B.  Advantages  and  economies.—-?.  Generally— Mr.  Wanamaker 
declares  that  while  accurate  statistics  concerning  the  effects  of  department  stores 
on  prices,  on  smaller  dealers,  on  labor,  etc.,  can  not  be  secured,  it  is  evident  to 
the  candid  observer  that  the  combination  of  retail  business  in  the  great  stores  has 
been  beneficial  to  society  generally.  The  witness  prefers  to  call  these  great  stores 
united  or  consolidated  stores  rather  than  department  stores.  They  are  aggrega- 
tions of  complete  stores  for  the  purpose  of  economy  and  convenience.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  thinks  that  the  large  stores  usually  keep  a  larger  stock  of  each  class  of 
goods  than  stores  which  deal  exclusively  in  that  particular  class,  although  there 
are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  jewelry  and  silverware.  The  first  of  the  general 
stores  in  cities  was  that  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. ,  established  in  New  York  about  1860. 
(451,454.) 

The  modern  department  store  is  not  an  invention,  but  is  a  natural  product  of 
evolution.  It  is  due  to  the  irresistible  determination  of  the  producer  to  meet  the 
consumer  as  directly  as  possible,  and  to  the  tendency  of  merchandise  to  find  dis- 
tribution along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Its  success  depends  on  economy  and 
on  service  to  society.  Its  right  to  exist  is  measured  only  by  its  benefits  to  the 
community. 

The  producer  is  benefited  by  any  means  which  reduces  the  expense  of  getting 
his  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Consolidation  of  distribution  increases 
greatly  the  volume  of  single  transactions  and  thus  reduces  the  risk  of  loss  and 
the  cost  of  selling. 

The  same  influences  tend  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer.  All  the  savings 
of  the  manufacturer  through  the  department-store  system,  plus  the  reduction  in 
retail  profits,  should  go  to  the  consumer.  That  this  is  the  practical  result  is  shown 
by  the  reduction  in  retail  prices  in  recent  years.  The  retailers'  percentage  on  dry 
goods  has  been  reduced  one-half  during  the  last  20  years.  Kitchen  utensils  of 
agate  ware,  wooden-ware  articles,  and  many  housekeeping  articles  of  different 
kinds,  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  or  more  in  price  during  the  same  period. 
Standard  patterns  of  French  china  and  glassware  are  sold  at  25  per  cent  less  than 
before .  Part  of  these  various  reductions  are  certainly  attributable  to  the  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  retail  business.  The  net  profits  of  great  retail  stores  now 
vary  from  3  to  6  per  cent  on  the  business  done.     (451,452.) 

Mr.  Young,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  names  first  among 
the  advantages  of  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  with  some  40  departments,  the 
economy  in  buying  by  doing  away  with  the  jobber.  Department  stores  go  direct 
to  the  manufacturer,  as  the  small  retail  merchant  can  not  do.  Another  advan- 
tage is  the  convenience  to  the  customer  of  finding  everything  that  she  wants 
under  one  roof.  Another  is  the  economy  in  the  employment  of  salesmen.  One 
may  go  into  a  small  retail  store  and  not  find  a  customer.  In  a  department  store 
100  times  as  large  there  may  be  a  thousand  customers.  So  the  same  number  of 
clerks  serve  more  people  than  in  small  stores.  Moreover,  they  can  be  transferred 
from  one  department  to  another  as  the  need  arises.  The  economies  in  buying  and 
in  selling  result  in  a  saving  to  the  customer  in  the  price  of  the  goods.  It  is  because 
the  customer  is  served  more  cheaply  in  the  department  stores  that  the  small  stores 
cry  out  against  them.     (696,697.)     (See  Number  of  employees,  p.  25.) 

Mr.  Chalifoux,  a  department-store  merchant  of  Lowell,  Derives  that  depart- 
ment stores  are  able  to  supply  commodities  at  lower  prices  than  smaller  stores. 
They  have  come  to  stay  and  to  grow.  The  expense  of  selling  goods  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  There  is  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  superintendence,  including  the 
living  expenses  of  the  owner  of  the  small  business,  in  the  expense  of  bookkeeping, 
cashiers,  and  salesmen.  Rents  are  also  saved,  which  is  the  chief  influence  in  such 
a  city  as  New  York  in  driving  business  into  department  stores.    The  department 
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store  has  great  advantages  in  buying  goods.  It  has  unquestioned  credit,  and 
besides  can  often  get  about  7  per  cent  discount  by  paying  cash,  which  the  average 
small  trader  does  not  get.  It  buys  largely  from  the  manufacturers  directly,  sav- 
ing the  expense  of  middlemen  and  of  reshipment  of  goods.  It  can  also  often  buy 
large  job  lots  at  reduced  prices.  Most  manufacturers  have,  toward  the  end  of 
the  season,  a  large  stock  of  specialties  which  must  be  disposed  of.  These  they 
offer  to  the  department  stores  in  entire  lots,  often  at  half  the  former  prices,  and 
the  stores  can  sell  these  at  low  figures,  underbidding  small  dealers. 

Department  stores  are  not  popular  with  the  people,  yet  most  of  the  people  buy 
from  them  because  of  the  cheaper  prices.  The  system  has  evolved  naturally  and. 
will  tend  still  further  to  increase.     (339-343.) 

Mr'  Roth,  editor  of  the  Retailers'  Journal,  says  one-line  retailers  can  sell  just 
as  cheaply  as  department  stores,  because,  while  the  latter  can  buy  more  cheaply 
than  the  small  retailers,  their  expenses  are  a  great  deal  higher.  He  finds  that  it 
costs  a  retail  grocer  about  12  to  12£  per  cent  to  do  business,  and  the  department 
store  about  18  to  181  Per  cent  to  do  business  in  that  line,  on  account  of  the  expen- 
sive rent  and  the  salary  of  the  manager,  who  gets  as  much  as  nearly  all  the  clerks 
put  together.  He  knows  of  one  department  store  in  Chicago  which  advertises 
groceries  and  sells  them  at  a  loss,  and  makes  it  up  on  other  lines.  The  outside 
retailer  could  compete  with  honest  business,  even  in  department  stores.  (706, 
707,709,711.) 

Mr.  G-oudie,  a  retail  merchant,  thinks  the  people  are  humbugged  by  the  depart- 
ment stores,  and  act  contrary  to  their  own  interests  in  patronizing  them.     (727.) 

2.  Advantage  in  buying. — Mr.  Woodward  says  the  department  store  has  the 
advantage  of  quantity  only  in  buying;  being  able  to  use  immense  quantities,  it 
demands  and  gets  lower  prices.  In  many  lines  the  quantity  purchased  enables  it 
to  sell  goods  cheaper  than  the  one-line  stores  can.  Goods  are  bought  direct  from 
the  manufacturers  wherever  possible,  and  the  department  stores  have  materially 
decreased  the  number  of  dealers  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 
There  is  now  almost  no  jobbing  trade  in  Boston.  Silks,  velvets,  dress  goods, 
hosiery,  underwear,  linens,  and  all  the  classes  of  ready-made  goods  for  ladies, 
misses,  and  children  are  bought  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  The  Wamsutta 
Mills  are  so  large  a  corporation  that  only,  jobbers  can  buy  from  them,  but  other 
manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  will  sometimes  sell  to  a  large  store.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward believes  that  the  public  gets  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  saving  by 
large  purchases,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  is  greater 
than  the  difference  in  the  price.  If  the  wholesale  price  of  merchandise  is  85  cents, 
it  will  have  to  be  sold  above  |1,  but  if  it  can  be  bought  at  80  cents,  the  depart- 
ment-store price  will  be  $1 ;  so  the  effort  of  every  buyer  in  the  department  store 
is  to  get  that  merchandise  if  possible  in  such  quantities  that  it  can  be  bought  for 
80  cents.  The  profits  of  business  are  smaller  than  formerly.  Among  the  manu- 
facturers, also,  competition  is  so  strong  that  it  is  a  continual  struggle  to  get  a 
profit.  They  are  continually  striving  to  invent  new  styles  or  to  make  improve- 
ments so  as  to  get  an  advantage  in  price.  Style  is  a  much  more  important  element 
than  formerly.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  has  been  so  reduced  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  poor  merchandise.  The  struggle  is  to  get  something  better  and 
handsomer  than  competitors  have.     (735,  736.) 

One  of  the  chief  economies  secured  by  the  great  modern  retail  store,  according 
to  Mr.  Wanamakee,  is  in  buying  goods  directly  from  the  manufacturer,  elimi- 
nating commission  men  and  jobbers.  Until  recently  the  manufacturer  took  great 
risks  in  his  production.  It  might  be  several  months  or  a  year  after  they  were 
made  before  the  goods'would  reach  the  consumer.  Meantime  styles  might  have 
changed,  or  in  any  case  the  exact  demand  might  fail  to  equal  the  supply.  The 
manufacturer  was  compelled  to  bear  the  interest  on  the  goods  during  the  time 
they  were  held.  Moreover,  there  were  expenses  and  profits  to  be  paid,  first  to  the 
commission  man  and  next  to  the  jobber,  each  of  whom  must  maintain  a  separate 
establishment,  involving  added  expense  and  added  risk.  Finally  the  manufac- 
turer found  greater  difficulty  in  making  his  collections  from  the  jobbers  and  the 
jobbers  in  making  their  collections  from  small  dealers  than  is  the  case  when  the 
business  is  done  with  great  concerns. 

At  present  the  manufacturer  deals  directly  with  the  retailer,  in  the  case  at 
least  of  the  large  stores.  The  retailer  is  directly  in  touch  with  the  ponsumer  and 
knows  what  is  likely  to  be  demanded.  The  manufacturer  often  has  the  retailer's 
order  before  beginning  to  manufacture  at  all.  He  can  thus  make  his  goods  more 
closely  in  conformity  with  demand,  and  nearer  to  the  time  of  distribution.  He 
thus  saves  risk  and  interest.  In  some  cases  also  the  great  store  buys  raw  material 
and  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  who  perhaps  could  not  buy  at  as 
good  prices  because  of  lack  of  credit  or  because  of  smaller  purchases. 
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The  profits  of  the  commission  man  and  the  jobber  are  eliminated  by  the  mod- 
ern method  of  distribution.  Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  he  does  not  Know  a 
single  dry-goods  commission  house  to-day  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  still  a  rew 
in  New  York,  but  they  are  only  remnants  of  the  old  system,  some  ot  tnem  exist- 
ing because  they  are  part  owners  in  the  mills.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  probably 
not  10  dry-goods  jobbing  houses.  An  agent  of  the  manufacturer  can  go  directly 
to  the  cities  and  get  orders  for  all  the  styles  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  great 

Finally,  the  collection  of  accounts  from  such  firms  as  Marshall  Field  or 
McCreery  is  certain  in  every  case,  and  the  risk  of  bad  accounts,  which  was  for- 
merly serious,  disappears.     (455,456,460.) 

Even  as  regards  goods  made  abroad,  the  department  stores  deal  directly  with 
the  manufacturers,  although  the  smaller  stores  still  buy  from  importers  and  job- 
bers. The  same  system  of  ordering  goods  before  they  are  manufactured  prevails 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  an  office  in  Paris,  and  his 
buvers  from  this  country  visit  that  city  frequently,  keeping  their  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  demand  in  this  country  at  the  same  time.  The  permanent  organization 
in  Paris  is  continually  reaching  out  to  find  the  manufacturers  of  different  classes 
of  goods.    Other  great  concerns  have  a  similar  system.     (458.) 

All  of  these  economies  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  department  store  to  transfer 
to  its  customers  by  reducing  prices.  If  goods  can  be  offered  at  lower  prices,  the 
patronage  of  the  store  will  be  increased.     (456.) 

Mr.  Chalipoux  says  that  the  tendency  of  the  concentration  of  retail  business 
in  large  establishments  is  to  enable  goods  to  be  bought  directly  from  manufac- 
turers, saving  the  expense  of  middlemen.  Ultimately  the  jobber  will  probably 
disappear  altogether,  although  dealings  through  commission  agents  will  still 
largely  continue.  By  this  system  there  will  be  saving  in  freight  as  well  as  in 
expense  of  handling.  The  witness  has  known  goods  made  in  Lawrence  to  be 
shipped  to  New  York  and  back  again  to  Lowell.     (341.) 

Mr.  Roth  testifies  that  in  Baltimore.  New  York,  and  Cincinnati  there  are  asso- 
ciations of  retailers  for  purchasing  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  In  Chicago 
a  wholesale  drug  house  has  been  started  by  the  druggists  to  enable  them  to  buy 
more  cheaply.  He  predicts  that  the  jobber  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
(711.) 

3.  Department  stores  and  factories. — Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  it  is  not  now 
common  for  owners  of  department  stores  to  manufacture  their  own  goods.  The 
witness  formerly  thought  it  would  be  economical  for  him  to  establish  his  own 
factories  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  but  he  found  that  manufacturing  is  quite 
a  different  business  from  selling.  If  the  dealer  owns  the  factory  he  must  keep  it 
going  all  the  time,  and  if  there  is  any  loss  on  the  goods  it  is  his  own  loss  and  not 
that  of  a  separate  manufacturer.     (456, 457.) 

4.  Convenience  of  department  stores. — Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  department 
stores  are  especially  convenient  for  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  the  city, 
who  come  only  occasionally  to  make  purchases.  The  stock  on  hand  is  so  large, 
and  is  kept  so  constantly  replenished,  that  they  are  able  to  select  goods  more 
easily  than  if  they  had  to  visit  many  separate  stores.     (465.) 

C.  Methods  of  business. — Sizeofthe  Wanamaker  stores. — Mr.  Wanamaker 
testifies  that  his  store  in  Philadelphia  occupies  a  block  of  land  fronting  250  feet 
on  Market  street  and  488  feet  on  Chestnut  street.  The  floor  area  is  about  16  acres, 
or,  if  the  warehouses  in  use  in  Philadelphia  be  included,  about  20  acres.  The 
number  of  employees  is  5,660,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  about  $6,000,000.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  supposes  that  the  real  estate  is  worth,  perhaps,  $10,000,000,  and  there 
is  not  less  than  §1,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  goods  in  transit  or  in  process  of 
manufacture,  etc.  Sometimes  as  many  as  40,000  people  pass  through  the  doors 
in  aday.  The  New  York  store  of  Mr.  Wanamaker,  which  has  been  established  only 
3  years,  is  growing  rapidly  and  may,  perhaps,  eclipse  the  Philadelphia  store.  It 
employs  nearly  4,000  persons.  The  building  occupied,  which  was  built  by  A.  T. 
Stewart,  is  wonderfully  well  suited  for  its  purpose.     (467, 468.) 

2.  Character  of  goods,  bankrupt  stocks,  etc. — Mr.  Woodward  says  no  first-class 
store  would  buy  a  bankrupt  stock,  and  he  thinks  a  second-class  store  would  not. 
The  advertising  of  such  stocks  has  ceased  almost  altogether  within  a  few  years. 
The  cutting  of  prices  upon  certain  articles  and  the  advertising  of  bankrupt  stocks 
are  most  prevalent  in  third-class  stores.     (738.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  while  there  are  differences  in  the  character  of  depart- 
ment stores,  some  having  a  high  policy  and  others  not,  the  larger  and  better  stores 
mostly  avoid  all  forms  of  claptrap  and  deception  in  the  sale  of  goods. 

Thus  the  witness  declares  that  only  inexperienced  merchants  and  idiots  make 
it  a  practice  to  buy  bankrupt  stocks  and  advertise  them  as  such  at  extraordinarily 
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low  prices.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  a  large  dealer  ought 
to  do  business  to  tempt  them  to  buy  a  thing  at  half  price  because  it  is  bankrupt. 
Goods  which  are  left  in  bankruptcy  are  usually  only  the  debris  of  the  business. 
Occasionally,  however,  dealers  buy  bankrupt  stocks  and  advertise  them  as  much 
larger  than  they  actually  are,  putting  in  .a  lot  of  unsalable  goods  left  over  in 
their  own  business. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  stores,  and  of  others  of  similar  character,  is  to 
keep  goods  always  fresh.  Anything  that  is  the  least  bit  old  is  killed  in  some  way 
or  other.  Not  only  do  goods  degenerate  and  become  unsalable  through  age,  but 
there  is  a  constant  accumulation  of  interest  on  the  cost.  A  great  many  goods  in  a 
great  store  become  old  within  30  days. 

The  department  store  is  able  to  hold  the  manufacturer  responsible  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  for  the  quality  of  his  goods,  as  the  small  retail  store  can  not  do. 
The  department  store  will  take  back  from  customers  goods  which  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  if  the  fault  is  with  the  manufacturer  the  trade  of  the  store  is  so  impor- 
tant he  is  willing  to  make  good  the  loss. 

The  better  class  of  department  stores  do  not  deceive  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
goods.  There  are  always  2  or  3  qualities  of  any  class  of  goods.  The  better 
grades  made  by  standard  manufacturers  are  imitated  by  others,  some  element  of 
inferiority  creeping  in.  There  are  stores  which  make  it  a  business  to  sell  these 
lower  grades  of  goods,  often  deceiving  the  public.  Mr.  Wanamaker  says,  however, 
that  in  his  own  stores  and  others  of  a  similar  character  it  is  recognized  that  the 
growth  of  the  business  depends  upon  pleasing  the  purchaser.  The  first  essential 
is  to  tell  the  truth  about  goods.  Otherwise  the  buyer  may  find  out  the  deception 
and  will  be  lost  as  a  customer.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  rule  that  any  goods  which 
are  unsatisfactory  may  be  brought  back ,  and  often  even  that  goods  may  be  brought 
back  simply  because  they  are  not  wanted.  Sometimes  this  involves  a  loss,  and 
sometimes  goods  are  returned  without  sufficient  reason,  but  it  is  better  to  satisfy 
everyone  than  to  make  trouble.  The  employees  are  made  to  realize  that  there  is 
something  more  to  be  sought  than  temporary  profit.  The  man  who  cheats  can 
not  exist  permanently  in  business. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  also  declares  that,  although  he  would  not  charge  dishonest 
purpose  against  dealers  marking  articles  1  or  2  cents  below  a  round  number  price, 
it  seems  to  him  a  mere  catchpenny  device.  The  Wanamaker  stores  require  all 
goods  to  be  marked  at  multiples  of  5  cents.     (459-462.) 

3.  Alleged  fraud  in  leaders,  special  sales,  and  advertisements. — Mr.  Goudie,  a 
retail  dealer  of  Chicago,  says  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  department 
stores  is  the  lying  and  intentional  misrepresentation  indulged  in  by  their  adver- 
tising managers.  Their  display  advertisements  in  the  Sunday  papers  in  all  the 
great  cities  are  in  large  part  willful  misrepresentations.  In  the  line  of  millinery 
every  article  is  offered"  at  what  is  declared  to  be  less  than  half  its  value.  Dress 
goods  said  to  be  worth  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  yard  are  offered  for  25  cents.  The 
explanation  is  that  these  goods  are  the  remains  of  some  special  lines  made  to  meet 
a  special  market  or  season;  when  they  were  novelties  they  commanded  fancy 
prices,  but  the  market  having  been  glutted  "  the  water  has  been  squeezed  out," 
and  they  are  then  offered  at  their  real  value.  Goods  can  not  be  bought  by  depart- 
ment stores  below  their  true  market  value  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  when  they 
say  they  are  prepared  to  sell  §1  goods  for  25  cents  they  are  not  telling  the  truth. 
(727.) 

Mr.  S.  W.  Roth,  publisher  of  the  Retailers'  Journal,  and  secretary  of  the  Cook 
County  Retail  Dealers'  Association,  says  the  Chicago  papers  contain  fraudulent 
advertisements  of  all  the  big  stores  in  the  city  every  day,  intended  merely  to  draw 
the  crowds.  Spool  cotton  is  advertised  at  2  cents  a  spool,  when  the  cost  to  the 
retailer  is  49  cents  a  dozen.  When  the  purchaser  gets  to  the  store,  and  not  until 
then,  he  is  limited  to  2  spools.  For  the  goods  advertised  there  is  perhaps  only  one 
saleswoman,  and  she  must  be  as  slow  as  possible.  Sugar  is  advertised  and  sold  in 
amounts  limited  to  5  or  10  pounds  at  half  a  cent  less  than  it  actually  costs.  Bak- 
ing powder  has  also  been  sold  far  below  cost.  Muslin  costing  at  wholesale  7i 
cents  is  advertised  for  4J  cents.  About  20  or  25  per  cent  of  those  who  get  into  the 
line  will  succeed  in  getting  some  of  it,  but  not  more  than  5  yards,  after  standing 
in  line  for  an  hour  or  two.  Rubbers  costing  75  cents  were  advertised  one  day  at 
19  cents,  but  it  took  at  least  half  an  hour  for  each  customer  to  get  his  rubbers. 
At  one  time  $5  gold  pieces  were  sold  for  $4.90-  Twelve  dollar  suits  are  advertised 
for  §4.90,  or  §6  or  $7  suits  for  $3,  when  there  is  only  1  suit.  When  a  customer  comes 
in  they  tell  him  they  have  not  his  size,  but  have  some  other  goods  a  little  bit- 
higher.  The  small  retailer  can  not  do  this,  because  his  customers  are  generally 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  he  must  give  them  what  he  advertises.     (705-710. ) 

Mr.  Roth  thinks  the  United  States  ought  to  protect  dealers  and  consumers 
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against  fraudulent  advertising,  and  recommends  the  provisions  of  the  New  Vork 
law  for  a  national  law  affecting  interstate  commerce.     (705, 708, 709.) 

Mr.  Koth  says  that  when  imported  goods  are  advertised  far  below  the  regular 
wholesale  price  they  are  merely  imitations.  Liquors  m  anuf  actured  in  Chicago  are 
sold  all  over  the  country  as  imported-liquors.  Cigars  manufactured  in  Chicago 
are  advertised  as  Habanas,  Key  West,  or  imported  cigars.  Hennessy  and  French 
Martel  brandy,  Old  Pepper,  Kummel,  and  Canadian  Club  whisky  have  been  imi- 
tated largely.  Department  store  managers  have  been  arrested  and  fined  for  selling 
such  fraudulent  goods.  The  Wine  and  Spirits  Association  prosecutes  dealers  in 
such  cases.     (705-707.) 

4.  Denial  of  fraud  in  leaders  and  special  sales.— Mr.  Chalifoux  says  depart- 
ment stores  frequently  reduce  the  prices  of  particular  classes  of  goods  below  cost 
for  the  sake  of  attracting  business;  although  in  many  instances  goods  advertised 
as  sold  much  below  value  are  really  worth  no  more  than  the  price  asked,  while  in 
other  cases  they  are  goods  bought  in  job  lots  at  special  prices,  and  frequently  more 
or  less  unseasonable.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  "faking,"  but  not  among 
the  most  reputable  stores.     (341-343.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  while  it  is  the  practice  in  small  stores  and  large 
stores  to  sell  certain  lines  of  goods  at  less  than  cost  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
custom,  his  own  store  never  resorts  to  the  practice,  believing  that  it  is  injurious 
to  business  in  the  long  run.  If  money  is  lost  on  one  thing  it  must  be  made  up 
on  something  else,  and  sooner  or  later  the  buyers  of  the  goods  which  have  their 
prices  raised  in  this  way  will  be  dissatisfied  and  will  no  longer  be  caught  with 
baits  in  the  way  of  leaders.     (465.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  further  that  experience  has  shown  him  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  best  quality  of  goods  in  order  to  hold  customers.  The  goods 
which  are  advertised  at  greatly  reduced  prices  are  usually  shopworn  and  unsatis- 
factory. Books  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices  are  usually  old  and  dirty.  A  man 
may  disregard  the  sound  principles  of  business,  which  demand  that  all  customers 
shall  be  pleased,  and  may  make  more  money  in  3  years  than  his  competitor  can 
make  in  6  years,  but  at  the  end  of  the  3  years  he  will  have  no  business,  while  his 
competitor  at  the  end  of  the  6  years  will  have  a  better  business  than  before.    (466. ) 

5.  The  one-price  system. — Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  in  his  own  store  and 
most  other  large  department  stores  the  prices  are  the  same  to  all  buyers,  regard- 
less of  the  quantity  of  goods  bought.  Of  course,  there  are  changes  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  price  of  a  whole  line  of  goods,  for  the  sake  of  disposing  of 
them  or  for  other  reasons.  Sometimes,  if  it  is  the  intention  to  reduce  the  price 
of  a  line  of  goods,  they  will  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  sale  for  a  few  days  in 
order  that  no  one  may  pay  a  materially  higher  price  one  day  than  prevails  the 
next.  The  Wanamaker  stores  grant  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  to  ministers,  and 
one  of  6  per  cent  to  dressmakers  who  buy  goods  for  customers  and  who  declare 
that  they  can  not  afford  to  do  that  work  for  nothing.  Discounts  are  also  given 
to  persons  who  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  others.  These  discounts  are  main- 
tained because  of  old  customs,  but  they  are  detrimental  to  the  business.  No 
extra  price  is  charged  to  other  buyers  on  account  of  these  discounts,  the  proprie- 
tor suffering  the  entire  loss  in  profit. 

The  price  of  goods  depends  strictly  on  the  cost.  If  a  line  of  goods  is  bought  at 
a  specially  low  price,  the  public  is  given  the  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  to  sell  goods  at  less  than  cost  as  leaders,  or 
to  advertise  bankrupt  stocks.  In  the  small  retail  stores  it  was  frequently  the 
custom  to  sell  goods  at  different  prices,  according  to  the  apparent  means  of  the 
buyer  or  according  to  the  skill  of  the  buyer  in  bargaining.  By  the  one-price 
system  the  buyer  knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting.  The  adoption  of  this  superior 
system  in  one  store  forces  its  adoption  in  others  which  are  competing:.  (453.  464. 
465.)  s 

6.  Mail  order  departments. — Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  mail-order  departments 
are  not  an  injustice  to  local  dealers,  since  people  in  the  small  towns  would*  not 
buy  from  the  large  cities  if  they  could  get  the  goods  they  wanted  at  their  own 
home  stores.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mail-order  business  does  not  pay  the  great 
stores,  but  they  are  compelled  to  carry  it  on  to  accommodate  outside  customers 
who  sometimes  visit  the  store  itself.  The  expense  of  samples,  which  are  often 
ordered  without  any  intention  of  buying,  is  considerable.  Then  there  is  the  cost 
of  sending  the  goods  and  of  collecting  the  money,  and  the  risk  that  the  goods  will 
be  unsatisfactory  and  will  be  returned.  The  system  also  involves  extensive 
bookkeeping. '    (464. ) 

I>.  Effect  of  department  stores  on  small  dealers.— 1.  Evil  effects.— 
Mr.  D.  R.  Goudie,  a  retail  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  the  department  store  is 
a  decided  injury,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  to  business  men,  manufacturers,  pro- 
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ducers,  and  retailers,  but  also  to  the  public.  He  says  it  is  one  of  the  worst  and 
strongest  trusts  in  existence,  and  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  other  trusts; 
namely,  that  it  is  an  instrument  for  economizing,  and  thereby  restricting  the 
people's  opportunities  for  making  a  living,  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  Economy 
of  space:  100  departments  on  a  single  floor  will  do  more  business  than  100  small 
stores  in  the  same  lines  of  trade,  so  that  one  floor  of  a  department  store  puts  out 
of  use  or  renders  unnecessary  the  erection  of  100  independent  buildings,  and  as 
its  cost  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  100  buildings,  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  workmen  are  required  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations. 
The  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  will  be  in  the  same  proportion.  This  con- 
centration of  trade  depresses  the  value  of  all  real  estate  outside  of  the  business 
center,  and  the  greater  the  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  transportation,  the  more 
widespread  the  evil  and  the  greater  the  inequality  in  ground  values,  which  not 
only  lessens  the  profits  of  the  landholders,  but  reduces  the  city's  taxes  from  real 
estate.  (2)  Economy  in  service:  A  single  girl  takes  in  more  money  than  a  small 
store  employing  2  or  3  persons.  (3)  Economy  in  salaries,  by  substituting  child 
for  adult  labor,  leaving  men  and  women  unemployed.  The  children  are  defrauded 
of  their  natural  heritage  of  youth,  growth,  and  health,  and  become  dwarfed  and 
prematurely  aged  men  and  women.  The  slight  regard  for  parental  authority 
among  children  is  traceable  to  the  same  cause;  because  they  can  earn  a  few  dol- 
lars a  week  children  are  independent  of  authority.  (4)  Economy  in  the  purchase 
of  goods,  by  buying  in  large  quantities,  forcing  the  manufacturer  to  sell  at  the 
closest  margin,  and  thereby  restricting  his  ability  to  pay  living  wages.  When- 
ever merchandise  is  sold  below  the  cost  of  production  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
mechanics  who  make  it,  who  lose  either  directly  in  unpaid  wages  or  indirectly  in 
depression  of  wages  and  demoralization  of  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  Goudie  denies  that  the  department  stores  sell  more  cheaply  than  the  small 
stores.  He  admits  that  in  some  cases  the  purchaser  receives  better  values,  but 
says  he  should  not  be  willing  to  throw  labor  out  of  employment  by  going  to  a 
department  store  for  cheaper  goods.  The  father  of  the  department  store  in  Chi- 
cago, after  being  in  business  some  17  years,  5  of  which  were  consumed  in  getting 
his  busines  to  a  big  paying  basis,  accumulated  an  estate  of  $15,000,000,  though 
during  8  years  of  the  time  he  had  a  partner  who  drew  one-third  of  the  profits. 
Mr.  Goudie  therefore  estimates  the  profits  of  the  establishment  to  be  at  least 
SI, 500 ,000  a  year,  which  would  give  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  to  1,000  small  store 
keepers.  Mr.  Goudie  considers  the  concentration  of  capital  in  a  few  hands  and  of 
business  in  centers  of  population  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  age,  and  says 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  demand  that  they  do  their  trading  over  as  large  an 
area  as  they  conveniently  can,  not  forgetting  their  neighbors.     (723-725. ) 

Mr.  Roth  says  the  relation  of  the  retail  merchant  to  department  stores  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  individual  manufacturers  to  great  industrial  combinations, 
because  goods  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  from  the  manufacturers.     (713.) 

Mr.  Myees,  President  of  the  Memphis  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  thinks  that 
large  department  stores  are  very  injurious  to  small  dealers  and  also  to  real  estate 
owners,  and  that  while  they  sell  some  goods  cheaper,  they  sell  other  goods  higher 
than  other  dealers,  the  average  sales  being  no  cheaper  than  in  smaller  establish- 
ments.    (590.) 

2.  Sales  below  coat.  —Mr.  Goudie  thinks  it  unquestionable  that  the  business  of 
department  stores  is  purposly  intended  to  crush  out  the  small  stores.  A  depart- 
ment store  occasionally  advertises  staple  advertised  brands  of  cigars  at  8  for  a 
quarter,  which  is  4  cents  a  box  less  than  the  ordinary  retailer  must  pay  for  them, 
though  by  getting  them  in  lots  of  10,000  it  can  make  a  very  slight  profit.  Men 
who  read  the  advertisement  naturally  ask  at  their  regular  cigar  store  if  they  get 
8  for  a  quarter;  but  the  ordinary  retailer  would  be  selling  under  cost  at  that 
figure.  The  customers  reason  that  the  retailers  must  be  getting  a  very  large 
profit;  they  are  dissatisfied,  and  probably  go  somewhere  else  for  their  cigars.  A 
department  store  with  10  cheap  assistants  will  sell  more  confectionery  than  100 
confectionery  stores  scattered  through  the  city.  It  advertises  a  popular  line  of 
confectionery  at  cost  or  a  little  under  cost  to  the  ordinary  retailer,  but  on  the 
cheaper  goods,  that  are  sold  to  the  masses,  it  gets  a  fair  and  in  some  cases  a  good 
profit.  Mr.  Goudie  has  bought  the  finest  chocolates  in  one  of  these  stores  for 
about  8  cents  less  than  actual  cost  to  the  men  who  sold  them;  but  the  same  firm 
was  selling  another  class  of  goods  by  the  pound  at  a  higher  price  than  Mr.  Goudie 
was  charging  by  the  ounce.  What  is  true  of  the  cigar  and  confectionery  depart- 
ments, he  says,  is  true  of  every  department  in  the  store.  (723,  724;  Compare 
Both,  709, 711.)  ,  .     ,     ,. 

Mr.  Woodward  says  that  in  most  cases  where  prices  are  cut  on  a  particular  line 
of  goods,  there  are  reasons  which  make  it  advisable,  if  not  necessary.    It  is  gener- 
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ally  considered  advisable  for  grocery  stores  to  sell  sugar  at  cost,  because  customers 
go  from  one  store  to  another  asking  the  price  of  sugar.  The  same  thing  was  once 
true  of  nails  in  the  hardware  business.  Certain  foreign  perfumes,  such  as  Laibm  s 
extracts,  have  for  years  been  sold  at  practically  the  cost  of  importation,  not  because 
the  stores  want  to,  but  because  well-to-do  people  want  that  class  of  goods  and  ask 
for  Lubin's  extracts  in  different  places,  with  the  result  that  the  price  comes  to  be 
what  they  cost.  As  a  rule  more  profit  is  made  on  luxuries  than  on  necessaries, 
but  a  profit  can  not  be  made  on  that  article  because  it  is  so  well  known.  In  an 
experience  of  25  years  Mr.  Woodward  has  never  known  of  any  agreement  among 
merchants  concerning  it,  but  within  10  days  [May,  1900,]  he  has  heard  that  New 
York  merchants  were  getting  tired  of  the  competition  and  had  agreed  that  the 
goods  must  pay  a  profit. 

Mr.  Woodward  says  listerine  costs  59  cents  and  a  fraction,  and  is  retailed  at  60 
cents.  It  is  necessary  to  buy  a  quantity  larger  than  the  small  dealer  would  buy 
in  order  to  make  the  cost  less  than  60  cents.  It  is  sold  for  60  cents  because  it  is 
easier  and  cheaper  to  supply  customers  quickly  without  questioning  or  criticism, 
than  to  stand  a  cross  fire  of  criticism  and  questioning  because  the  price  is  a  cent 
or  5  cents  higher  than  somewhere  else.  Another  reason  perhaps  equally  impor- 
tant is  that  investment  in  these  articles  does  not  employ  the  merchant's  capital, 
because  he  gets  credit  until  the  10th  of  the  following  month,  and  sells  the  goods 
to  a  great  extent  before  he  pays  for  them.  Half  the  articles  advertised  in  the 
magazines  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  great  or  in  many  cases 
a  fair  profit  on  them. 

Mr.  Woodward  does  not  consider  this  an  evil,  because  99  people  out  of  100  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  The  number  of  articles  which  any  good  merchant  sells  at  cost 
is  necessarily  limited.  He  must  make  a  profit  on  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  articles 
in  the  store  to  make  up  for  the  profit  he  loses  on  the  others.  A  good  merchant 
knows  where  to  stop  in  competitive  effort.     (731-734.) 

3.  Statements  of  department-store  representatives. — Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  of  storekeepers  on  a  small  scale  are 
increased  by  the  growth  of  large  stores.  At  the  same  time  the  failure  of  stores 
is  no  new  thing,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  attribute  failures  solely  to  the  competition 
of  great  stores.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  past  60  years  9j>  per  cent 
of  those  embarking  in  business  have  failed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  in 
Philadelphia  as  many  retail  stores  as  there  have  ever  been.  There  will  always  be 
a  place  for  the  small  store,  in  view  of  its  local  convenience  or  of  the  preference 
of  buyers  for  direct  personal  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so-called  exclusive 
stores  have  always  handled  a  considerable  variety  of  goods.  Most  of  them  have 
not  less  than  10  classes.  The  department  store  merely  extends  this  system  more 
widely. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  denies  that  there  is  any  element  of  monopoly  in  the  depart- 
ment-store business,  but  declares  that  its  influence  is  strongly  against  monopoly. 
Eetailing  on  a  large  scale  is  the  result  of  competition.  The  keen  rivalry  between 
different  dealers  prevents  them  from  combining  among  themselves.  The  vast 
variety  of  merchandise  which  each  store  requires  makes  combination  among 
them  to  control  manufactured  articles  and  their  prices  practically  impossible. 
There  has  been  no  manifest  tendency  toward  combination  among  department 
stores.  The  ability  of  the  department  store  to  take  trade  away  from  smaller 
stores  depends  entirely  upon  its  superior  service  and  lower  prices.  Popularity  is 
the  only  element  of  monopoly  in  the  case. 

It  is  not  even  practicable  for  a  great  store  to  monopolize  a  particular  style  of 
goods.  It  is  sometimes  possible  for  one  store  to  buy  the  entire  product  of  some 
factory,  and  that  factory  may  have  certain  exclusive  patterns  and  qualities  of  its 
own,  but  there  are  many  other  mills  which  can  make  either  exactly  the  same 
thing,  or  others  so  nearly  similar  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  monopoly.  A 
great  deal  of  what  is  supposed  tobeexclusiveness  of  style  or  quality  in  manufac- 
turing is  a  mere  matter  of  fiction.  The  great  advance  in  the  skill  of  American 
manufacturers  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  produce  almost  any  class  of  goods, 
even  equaling  European  goods  in  quality  in  most  cases.    (452, 456, 457.) 

Finally,  Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  the  interests  of  small  storekeepers  are 
not  the  primary  consideration  in  judging  the  department-store  system.  The 
entire  public  is  interested  in  economical  distribution  of  goods.  Business  is  gen- 
erally a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Many  of  the  retail  dealers  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  business  were  adventurers  or  speculators  rather  than  substan- 
stantial  dealers.  It  is  not  just  to  the  public  to  establish  a  store  for  one  exclusive 
class  of  goods,  for  which  the  chief  demand  occurs  during  a  small  part  of  the  year, 
and  to  saddle  upon  the  consumer  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  property  and 
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the  organization  of  the  business  during  the  entire  year.  Department  stores  have 
no  monopoly  characteristics,  but  their  success  depends  upon  executive  ability, 
capital,  and  hard  work.     (452-455.) 

Mr.  Young,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  admits  that  there 
ar&  perhaps  400  or  500  empty  retail  stores  in  Chicago,  but  he  attributes  this  con- 
dition to  overbuilding  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair.  He  says,  however,  that 
there  are  perhaps  twice  as  many  empty  stores  in  New  York.     (701.) 

Mr.  Woodward  says  the  business  of  department  stores  in  Washington  has  been 
growing  steadily  ever  since  the  beginning.  The  single-line  stores  have  probably 
not  increased  in  the  same  time.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  department  stores 
upon  the  individual  stores  Mr.  Woodward  thinks  that  any  man  who  understands 
his  business  can  remain  in  business  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  He  thinks  the  preju- 
dice against  department  stores  is  not  well  founded.     (731,  735,  736.) 

4.  Influence  on  individual  initiative. — Mr.  Chalifoux  admits  the  tendency  of 
department  stores  to  drive  individual  storekeepers  out  of  business  and  to  put 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  entering  business  on  an  independent  footing.  Oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  are  probably  less  than  under  the  former  system ,  although 
many  former  storekeepers  secure  positions  of  trust  at  good  salaries  in  these  stores, 
while  many  clerks  have  opportunity  to  work  up  to  salaries  greater  than  small 
stores  pay.  The  number  of  bookkeepers  and  cashiers  is  especially  reduced  by  the 
department  store.  Although  the  witness  believes  these  stores,  by  their  economies 
in  handling  goods,  have  come  to  stay,  he  thinks  that  the  problem  as  to  their  effects 
on  individual  dealers  and  the  possibility  of  remedying  them  demands  thorough 
study  by  practical  men.     (340-343.) 

5.  Railroad  discrimination  in  favor  of  department  stores. — Mr.  Wanamaker 
does  not  know  whether  other  department  stores  get  special  advantages  from  the 
railways  or  not.  He  presumes  that  large  shippers  often  do  get  considerations  in 
one  form  or  another,  although  probably  no  direct  rebates.  The  witness  has 
always  refused  to  demand  such  discriminations  or  to  combine  with  others  to 
secure  them,  just  as  he  has  refused  to  combine  with  other  dealers  to  obtain  adver- 
tising rates  less  than  those  generally  prevailing.  He  would  always  be  afraid  that 
someone  else  would  get  a  better  rate  than  himself.     (466.) 

E.  Effect  on  employees. — 1.  General  treatment  of  employees. — Mr.  Young, 
manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  says  that  in  that  store  the  hours 
of  work  are  from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night,  except  7  nights  before  Christmas, 
when  the  store  is  kept  open  eveDings,  and  the  people  are  permitted  to  leave  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  spared.  The  hours  of  labor  are  almost  always  longer  in  a  small 
store  than  in  a  large  one;  the  workers  prefer  the  large  store.  The  cash  girls  work 
only  from  10  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night.  They  are  required  to  come  at  8  o'clock, 
but,  instead  of  being  put  to  work,  they  are  kept  for  2  hours  in  a  school,  which  is 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  firm.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history — the  ordinary  studies  of  the  common  school. 

Chairs  are  provided  behind  the  counter  for  the  saleswomen.  Half  an  hour  is 
allowed  for  lunch.  There  is  a  regular  lunch  room  in  the  store,  and  the  girls  have 
coffee  and  tea  there. 

Probably  55  or  60  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  Fair  store  are  male.  (699, 700.) 

2.  Number  of  employees. — Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  the  employment  of 
labor  is  increased  rather  than  decreased  by  the  department  stores.  The  reduced 
prices  which  the  store  makes  possible  stimulate  consumption  and  increase  em- 
ployment, both  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  and  in  their  distribution.  The  atten- 
tion to  personal  comfort  and  taste  involved  in  the  great  modern  retail  business 
requires  a  large  number  of  persons  for  the  administration  of  the  business,  and 
actually  increases  the  labor  required  to  distribute  a  given  quantity  of  merchandise. 
More  than  the  total  number  of  competent  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
small  stores  by  the  competition  of  the  great  stores  are  given  employment  in  the 
great  stores  themselves.  The  witness  refers  to  one  retail  firm  which  had  on  its 
pay  roll  9,552  persons,  not  5  per  cent  of  whom  have  ever  been  in  business  for 
themselves.     (453, 463.) 

Mr.  Woodward  testifies  that  the  department  store  requires  more  help  than  the 
same  amount  of  business  done  in  the  old  way  in  several  stores.  Specially  trained 
help  is  required  in  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  departments.  A  customer  is  not  a  cus- 
tomer unless  waited  upon  by  people  who  have  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  goods 
they  are  showing.     (735,737.)     (Compare  statements  of  Mr.  Young,  p.  18.) 

3.  Earnings  of  employees.— -Mr.  Young  says  that  the  Fair  store  employs  between 
2,000  and  3,000  people— men,  women,  girls,  and  boys.  No  children  under  15  years 
old  are  employed.  At  the  time  of  his  testimony,  in  March,  1900,  wages  were  per- 
haps 15  or  20  per  cent  higher  on  the  average  than  in  the  spring  of  1897.    A  cash 
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girl  of  15  years  old  gets  $2.50  a  week.  As  she  becomes  more  efficient  her  pay  is 
increased.  The  wages  paid  in  the  store  range  from  this  rate  up  to  the  earnings 
of  the  general  manager,  which  have  been  more  than  $50,000  in  a  year.  The  heads 
of  departments  and  the  buyers  average  about  $5,000  a  year. 

The  majority  of  the  girls  that  work  in  the  department  stores  live  at  home,  and 
perhaps  pay  something  out  of  their  wages  for  board  and  lodging,  and  have  the 
remainder  for  dress.  Mr.  Young  would  not  want  a  girl  who  is  alone  in  the  world 
and  would  have  to  dress  and  feed  herself  out  of  what  she  could  earn  m  the  store. 
Such  a  girl  had  better  go  into  household  service,  where  she  can  earn  more  money. 
It  is  hard  to  get  servants  in  Chicago  for  less  than  $5  or  $6  a  week.  Mr.  Young 
does  not  think  that  any  girl  is  ever  compelled  to  resort  to  immoral  practices  in 
order  to  get  a  living.     (695, 698-701.) 

Mr.  Both  complains  that  the  department  stores  have  turned  many  people  out 
of  work.  Where  men  formerly  received  from  $10  to  $50  a  week,  they  are  replaced 
by  female  help,  receiving  on  an  average  about  $4  to  $4.50  a  week.  Mr.  Both  once 
advertised  for  girls  for  a  department  store,  and  got  400  or  500  letters  from  appli- 
cants who  would  be  glad  to  get  $4  or  $5  a  week.  Mr.  Roth  has  counted  on  Lake 
street  and  Madison  street  an  average  of  5  empty  stores  to  a  block  for  at  least  20 
blocks.  In  1899  committees  of  the  political  parties  from  the  different  precincts  in 
Chicago  reported  the  number  of  vacant  stores,  and  6,800  were  found.     (705, 706.) 

Mr.  Woodward  says  that  Woodward  &  Lothrop  made  it  a  rule  the  day  they 
began  business  that  they  would  never  cut  down  anyone's  salary,  and  they  have 
never  done  so.  After  the  panic  of  1893  the  business  of  merchants  declined,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  decrease  the  number  of  employees;  they  could  not  decrease 
any  other  expense.  He  thinks  the  salaries  paid  to  the  heads  of  departments  are, 
in  most  cases,  equal  to  what  men  of  the  same  talent  would  be  able  to  earn  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves.     (735.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  wages  in  department  stores  are  uniformly  higher 
than  in  the  smaller  stores  in  the  same  city.  Many  of  the  higher  employees  receive 
large  salaries,  much  more  than  they  could  earn  in  independent  retail  business. 
(453,462.) 

4.  Women  in  department  stores.— Mr.  Wanamaker  says  the  department  store 
makes  openings  for  the  employment  of  women  without  curtailing  the  employ- 
ment of  men.  There  are  many  branches  of  the  business  which  can  be  carried  on 
as  well  and  better  by  women  than  by  men,  while  in  the  small  retail  store,  where 
a  large  variety  of  work  must  be  done  by  one  employee,  the  woman  has  less  oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  Wanamaker's  stores  employ  some  women  who  earn  as  much  as  $5,000 
a  year,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  get  $2,500.  The  mail-order  business 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  women.  At  the  same  time  there  are  other  branches  of 
the  work,  largely  created  by  the  department-store  system  itself,  which  demand 
male  labor.     (453,463.) 

5.  Children. — According  to  Mr.  Wanamaker,  the  employment  of  children  in 
the  department  stores  is  of  comparatively  small  amount  and  is  already  sufficiently 
regulated  by  law.     (453.) 

Mr.  Woodward  says  his  firm  tries  to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  employ  a  boy  under 
14  years  of  age.  No  young  girls  are  employed.  Children  of  14,  15,  and  16  can 
not  have  the  intelligent  knowledge  of  goods  demanded  by  customers.     (736, 737. ) 

6.  Sours  of  labor. — Mr.  Wanamaker  asserts  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  depart- 
ment stores  are  shorter  than  in  small  stores.  The  latter  are  often  open  as  late  as 
10  at  night,  while  the  department  stores  are  open  only  from  8  in  the  morning  until 
6  at  night.  Although  on  Saturdays  it  is  the  usual  custom,  at  least  in  the  Wana- 
maker stores,  to  keep  open  until  6.30,  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  summer 
are.  holidays.  Moreover  the  employees  in  the  Wanamaker  stores  all  get  a  vacation 
of  2  weeks  during  the  year  with  pay,  while  some  of  the  heads  of  departments  get 
3  or  4  weeks.  Where  there  is  a  large  number  of  employees  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
for  holidays,  or  for  absence  from  employment  on  special  occasion,  to  an  extent 
which  is  impracticable  where  all  the  work  is  dependent  on  1  or  2  employees. 
(453,463.) 

7.  Effect  on  individuality  and  character. — In  reply  to  the  question  whether  the 
department  store  tends  to  reduce  the  spirit  of  individuality  among  the  employees, 
at  least  as  compared  with  that  secured  by  those  who  are  their  own  masters,  Mr. 
Wanamaker  says  that  the  employee  may  readily  be  a  bigger  man  than  one  who 
is  working  for  himself.  Not  only  do  many  employees  in  large  stores  receive  larger 
salaries  than  they  could  possibly  earn  by  working  for  themselves,  but  they  also 
take  pride  in  the  institution.  This  interest  in  the  work  of  the  store  is  especially 
fostered  in  the  Wanamaker  stores  by  various  devices.  Thus,  in  December,  1898, 
Mr.  Wanamaker  set  aside  the  profit  on  the  excess  of  the  sales  above  the  sales  for 
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December,  1897,  distributing  it  among  the  employees  especially  in  recognition  of 
the  severe  work  required  during  that  month.  The  distribution  amounted  to 
$40,200.     (461,462.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  further  that  department-store  employers  take  particular 
pains  to  improve  the  character  of  their  employees.  Special  instruction  in  meth- 
ods of  business  is  often  furnished.  The  Wanamaker  stores  have  regular  schools 
for  teaching  their  employees.  Good  manners  and  politeness  to  all  are  insisted 
upon,  and  employees  are  made  to  feel  that  their  attention  to  business  and  to  con- 
duct will  have  a  great  influence  upon  their  advancement  and  general  success. 
The  employees  are  protected  in  their  employment  by  a  system  similar  to  the 
civil  service  reform  methods  of  the  Government.  Employees  are  forbidden  to 
deceive  concerning  the  quality  of  goods.  The  rule  that  goods  which  are  not  sat- 
isfactory may  be  returned  has  the  effect  of  making  employees  careful  as  to  the 
representations  which  they  make  to  customers,  since  record  is  made  of  the  sales- 
men by  whom  goods  which  are  returned  have  been  sold.  The  success  of  a  store 
depends  on  the  character  of  its  sales  people,  who  are  those  with  whom  the  public 
come  into  immediate  contact,  and  the  sales  people  are  made  to  realize  this  fact. 
(453,461,462.) 

Mr.  Younq,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  does  not  think 
that  the  department  store  destroys  the  individuality  of  the  employees.  In  the  40 
departments  of  his  establishment  there  are  perhaps  100  people — managers  and 
assistant  managers,  buyers  and  assistant  buyers — who  are  earning  more  money 
than  they  could  get  if  each  kept  a  small  store.  Anybody  in  such  a  house  who 
shows  ability  can  get  ahead  just  about  as  fast  as  if  he  tried  to  start  a  small  store 
and  to  work  up  in  that  way.     (697.) 

Mr.  Myers  testifies  that  one  of  the  large  department  stores  of  Chicago  over- 
comes the  compulsory  education  law  by  having  a  little  school  of  its  own  in  the 
store,  where  the  children  attend  school  half  an  hour  a  day.  (590.)  (See  General 
treatment  of  employees,^.  25.) 

F.  Taxing  of  department  stores.— Mr.  Roth  says  that  in  1899  he  went 
before  the  Democratic  and  Republican  conventions,  asking  them  to  put  planks  in 
their  platforms  in  favor  of  the  iicensing  of  department  stores.  The  Democrats 
did  so.     (705.) 

Mr.  Goudie  says  the  city  would  be  entirely  justified  in  taxing  every  third  or 
fourth  department  in  a  department  store  so  highly  that  it  would  be  obliged  to 
divide  up  into  many  stores.  He  is  aware  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has  said 
this  can  not  be  done,  but  it  seems  to  him  that  the  objections  of  the  supreme  court 
can  be  avoided.     (725.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  thinks  that  the  Missouri  law  for  taxing  department  stores, 
which  provides  that  the  same  store  shall  be  taxed  a  number  of  different  times 
on  account  of  the  different  branches  of  business  carried  on,  is  altogether  ridicu- 
lous.    (467.) 

Mr.  Chalifotjx  says  that  the  levying  of  special  taxes  on  department  stores  has 
been  tried  in  Prance.  For  instance,  the  Bon  MarchS  is  taxed  $90,000  a  year  (but 
its  business  is  about  $30,000,000  a  year).1  The  question  of  taxing  department 
stores  is  being  agitated  in  Germany  and  England.  The  witness  believes  that  such 
taxes  are  -ultimately  borne  by  the  consumer.     (342. ) 

III.  GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

A.  General  social  conditions  and  progress  of  working  classes.— 

1.  Generally. — Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
says  that  the  early  textile  mills  at  Lowell  and  other  Massachusetts  towns  were 
managed  in  a  very  patriarchal  manner,  the  employers  looking1  after  the  conditions 
of  their  employees  in  detail.  The  coming  of  immigrants  has  largely  changed  this. 
Two-thirds  of  the  employees  are  now  foreign-born.  The  condition  of  native 
labor  is  steadily  improving,  while  the  foreign-born  themselves  are  being  gradu- 
ally Americanized.  The  living  conditions  vary  greatly  among  the  different  places 
and  individuals.  There  are  many  men  who  earn  from  $9  to  $15  per  week,  and 
who  are  able  to  have  cottages  of  5  or  6  rooms,  well  furnished,  with  books  and 
other  refinements.  Their  children  are  able  to  go  to  school  until  the  age  of  14  or 
15.  In  other  cases  men  squander  their  wages  in  drink,  or  on  account  of  their 
large  families  are  kept  in  extreme  proverty.  The  witness  estimates  that  one-fifth 
of  the  factory  population  belongs  to  this  lowest  class.    In  such  cases  the  wife  and 

iThe  tax  referred  to  is  probably  the  ordinary  French  business  tax  applying  to  all  stores. 
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children  are  often  driven  to  the  mills  to  help  out  the  family  earnings.  Intoxica- 
tion is  less  among  those  who  are  better  paid  and  have  shorter  hours  and  more 
comfortable  home  surroundings.     (221,222.) 

Mr.  Gompers  considers  that  the  condition  of  the  working  people  of  the  country 
has  improved  very  materially  during  the  past  35  years  and  that  they  are  getting  an 
increasing  share  of  the  wealth  that  is  produoed.  They  are  not  by  any  means  get- 
ting the  share  which,  in  his  judgment,  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  So  far  as  their 
condition  has  improved,  he  attributes  the  improvement  entirely  to  their  own 
efforts  through  labor  organizations.     (615, 645, 654.) 

Mr.  McNeill;  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  declares  that  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  is  greatly  improved  as  compared  with  50  years  ago,  especially 
in  the  case  of  organized  labor.  Wants  are  greater  now,  but  the  standard  of  living 
can  probably  be  met  as  well  as  formerly.  Workmen  are  now  getting  back  that 
respect  which  they  formerly  received  but  had  lost  for  an  interval.     (117.) 

Mr.  Young,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  thinks  that  wages 
in  Chicago  were  20  per  cent  higher  in  the  spring  of  1899  than  in  1893,  and  that 
merchandise  is  perhaps  7£  per  cent  higher  on  the  average.  There  is  no  sale  now 
for  the  class  of  goods  thatwere  sold  in  1895;  better  goods  are  demanded.  As  com- 
pared with  20  or  25  years  ago  the  condition  of  working  people  is  much  improved. 
Then  men  worked  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  for  90  cents  a  day;  now  they  do  not 
work  for  less  than  $1.50.  Commodities  are,  if  anything,  cheaper  than  then.  The 
working  people  live  much  better.     (696-698.) 

2.  Standard  of  living. — Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  is  unwilling 
to  speak  of  a  living  wage  or  of  a  standard  of  living  because  of  the  continual 
change  in  wants.  In  a  certain  sense  there  is  never  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Men  can  live  better  now  than  formerly  for  the  same  money,  and  the  social 
conditions  have  been  steadily  improving.  The  average  workingman  has  carpets 
and  often  a  piano,  which  were  lacking  20  or  30  years  ago.  But  the  increase  in 
wages  and  in  comforts  does  not  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  the  wants  of  the 
average  workingman.  It  is  the  function  of  trade  unions  to  improve  conditions 
steadily;  not  to  set  up  an  ideal,  but  to  take  advantage  of  every  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  better  wages  and  other  conditions.    (175-178.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  shoe  manufacturer  of  Chicago,  says  that  many  of  his  workmen  live 
in  flats  of  from  4  to  6  rooms.  He  supposes  that  a  5-room  flat  can  be  rented  for 
about  $10  a  month.  Others  live  in  separate  houses,  and  sometimes  own  them. 
The  houses  are  commonly  built  on  25-foot  lots,  and  contain  from  6  to  9  rooms. 
Such  a  house  may  cost  from  $1,200  to  $1,500;  probably  $800  is  a  minimum.  The 
wages  of  shoe  workers  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  West,  the  witness  thinks,  than 
in  the  shoe  towns  of  New  England.     (675,  676.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  if 
a  mechanic  tried  to  buy  the  kind  of  food  which  everybody  had  in  Ohio  when  he 
was  a  boy — chickens  and  good  meat  and  pure  butter  and  milk — it  would  take  his 
whole  earnings.  The  mechanic's  family  goes  without  many  things  which  it  used 
to  have.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  sugar  and  other  things  which  used  to  be 
counted  as  luxuries.  On  the  whole  the  life  of  the  mechanic's  family  has  improved. 
(751,  752.) 

3.  American  and  European  workmen  compared. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that,  while 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  conditions  of  American  workmen  and 
the  conditions  of  those  in  Europe — for  instance,  in  Great  Britain — the  difference  is 
not  so  great  as  Americans  are  apt  to  imagine.  Such  a  statement  as  that  wages 
in  Great  Britain  are  one-half  less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  equally  high,  are  great  exaggerations.  Several  causes  contribute  to 
produce  the  difference  which  exists.  First,  the  working  people  of  Europe  have 
emerged  from  a  condition  of  slavery  and  serfdom.  The  working  people  of  America 
were  never  in  this  condition.  The  negroes  of  the  South  are  in  a  position  more 
like  that  of  European  workmen.  There  are  still  numbers  of  them  who  have  to 
sustain  themselves  and  their  families  on  wages  of  50  cents  a  day. 

The  productivity  of  the  American  laborer  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other. 
When  a  European  workman  first  comes  over  he  is  dazed  by  the  swiftness  of  the 
movements  of  the  Americans.  It  is  some  months,  with  his  best  efforts,  before  he 
can  come  near  the  production  of  the  American  workingman. 

The  great  domain  of  rich  soil  has  contributed  to  the  better  condition  of  our 
working  people.  The  changes  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  make  the  people 
more  active  and  nervous.  These  climatic  conditions  also  require  better  food, 
clothing,  and  houses,  and  have  helped  to  lead  the  workingman  to  demand  wages 
which  will  buy  these  things.     (946,647.) 

4.  Causes  of  discontent  of  worJcingmen. — Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar 
Makers  Union,  declares  that  among  the  reasons  of  the  discontent  of  the  working 
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classes  are  the  profits  of  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  a  year  made  by  the  Carnegie 
establishment,  the  profits  of  from  $40,000,000  to  $80,000,000  a  year  made  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  enormous  gains  of  the  owners  of  coal  mines, 
while  the  worMngman,  who  has  to  buy  coal  and  oil  on  a  dollar  a  day,  is  sup- 
pressed with  all  the  force  of  the  state  if  he  asks  for  §1.10.     (716.) 

5.  Working  people  as  capitalists. — Mr.  Gompers  denies  that  any  considerable 
number  among  the  working  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  classed  as  capi- 
talists. Even  those  who  have  money  in  saving  banks  he  would  not  count  as  pos- 
sessors of  capital.  "  The  capitalist  is  the  one  having  wealth — money — which  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  additional  wealth.  That  which  is  held  as  wealth 
and  not  used  in  production  of  additional  wealth  is  not  capital."     (654.) 

6.  Housing  in  Chicago. — Mrs.  Kblley  says  that  for  the  most  part  the  people  in 
Chicago  live  in  separate  houses,  light  frame  cottages,  and  their  condition  is 
fairly  satisfactory.  In  3  wards,  however,  tenement  houses  are  coming  in  rapidly. 
(253.) 

7.  Intoxicating  liquor. — Miss  De  Graffenried  declares  that  those  employees 
who  are  poorest  paid,  work  longest  hours,  and  have  least  sanitary  and  comforta- 
ble conditions  at  home  are  more  inclined  to  go  to  saloons  and  to  drink  than  those 
who  have  better  conditions.  This  was  shown  in  a  specific  Case  by  an  employer 
in  Maryland,  who  marked  the  money  given  to  his  men  and  traced  it  to  saloons. 
So,  too,  in  Belgium,  it  was  found  that  intemperance  among  the  coal  miners 
greatly  decreased  when  efforts  were  made  to  improve  their  living  conditions.  The 
tendency  toward  intemperance  seems  no  worse  among  our  foreign  population 
than  among  the  natives.     (223, 224.) 

8.  Effects  of  saving. — Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company, 
declares  that  his  aim  for  25  years  has  been  to  advocate  temperance  among  the 
working  classes,  and  to  advance  their  interest  by  advising  them  to  own  their  own 
homes  and  in  every  possible  way  to  accumulate  money.  He  believes  that  it  is 
largely  on  account  of  this  kind  of  education  that  the  factory  which  he  was  man- 
ager of  is  known  for  the  very  highest  grade  of  work,  and  that  its  goods  command 
the  highest  prices.  It  is  to-day  running  at  its  full  capacity  and  two  months 
behind  its  orders,  while  the  majority  of  the  works  of  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany are  working  scarcely  more  than  half  their  capacity.  Mr.  Fry  has  been 
enabled  to  advance  more  men  from  that  factory  to  positions  of  trust,  as  managers 
and  foremen  in  the  various  factories  of  the  country,  than  from  any  other.     (902.) 

Mr.  Hammett,  a  window-glass  cutter,  says  that  there  is  no  man  working  about 
a  glass  house  but  ought  to  have  some  money.  Some  have  saved  their  money,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  few.  The  great  trouble  with  all  worMngmen  is  beer  and 
liquor.  The  blowers,  with  their  hard  and  hot  work,  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
drink.  Those  who  do  not  drink  stand  the  wear  and  tear  better  than  those  that 
do,  but  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  drinkers  of  it.     (930.) 

9.  Labor,  wages,  etc.,  in  mines. — Mr.  O'Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York, 
says  that  in  the  mines  of  that  State  day  wages  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Strikes 
have  been  unknown  during  the  past  3  years.  The  miners  are  fairly  well  organ- 
ized but  not  thoroughly.  Italians  and  Poles  are  largely  employed  in  the  Cham- 
plain  iron  mines.     (42.) 

B.  Employment  and  unemployment.— 1.  Amount  of  employment.— 
Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment in  proportion  to  population  has  probably  not  decreased  since  1876.  Machin- 
ery temporarily  displaces  workmen,  but  new  forms  of  employment  are  usually 
introduced  fast  enough  to  keep  the  amount  of  employment  about  even,  except 
when  affected  by  trade  depressions.     (124.) 

Mr.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  thinks  that 
machinery  has  not  reduced  the  number  employed  in  the  long  run,  though  often  it 
does  so  temporarily.  Employment  is  as  regular  to-day  as  it  was  in  times  of  cor- 
responding prosperity  20  years  ago.  Changes  in  tariff  policy  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  trade  depression.     (129.) 

2.  The  unemployed. — Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  refers 
to  the  large  number  of  the  unemployed,  and  considers  this  to  be  a  serious  and 
growing  evil.  He  says  that  during  the  hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  unemployed 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  winter  of  1893  and  1894  the  property-owning  classes  seemed 
to  take  no  interest.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  burden  of  the  unemployed  should 
be  thrown  upon  property  owners,  in  particular  by  enforcing  the  requirement 
which  exists  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  that  each  town  and  city  shall 
support  and  employ  all  poor  and  indigent  persons.  The  witness  believes  also 
that  no  person  should  be  disfranchised  on  account  of  having  received  public  aid 
when  unable  to  secure  employment.    (372.) 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  members  of  trade  unions  in  thf 
State  of  New  York  who  were  unemployed  for  each  quarter  during  the  years  189V 
and  1898: 

Number  and  percentage  of  unemployed. 


Year  and  quarter. 


1897. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter. ; 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

1898. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 


Total 
member- 
ship on 
last  day 

of 
quarter. 


142, 570 
151,206 
168,454 
173,962 


179,955 
172, 340 
171, 067 
174,847 


Unemployed 

on  last  day  of 

quarter. 


Number.   Per  cent. 


43,654 
27, 378 
23,230 
39, 353 


37, 857 
35,643 
22,485 
46,623 


30.6 
18.1 
13.8 
22.6 


21.0 
20.7 
10.3 
26.7 


Unemployed 

during  entire 

quarter. 


Number.   Per  cent. 


35,381 
17,877 
10,893 
10, 132 


18, 102 
10, 272 
9,734 
15,427 


24.8 
11.8 
6.5 
5.8 


10.1 
6.0 
5.7 


Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  believes  that 
the  statistics  of  the  employment  of  organized  labor  published  by  his  bureau  are 
absolutely  correct.  In  1897,  11.8  per  cent  of  the  organized  workers  of  the  State 
were  idle  during  the  whole  of  April,  May,  and  June.  In  1899  the  proportion  was 
only  3.6  per  cent.     (799,  801.) 

3.  Effect  ofageon  employment. — Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
of  New  York,  testifies  that  according  to  the  experience  of  the  free  employment 
office,  conducted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  employment 
for  a  woman  who  admits  that  she  is  45  years  of  age,  or  for  a  man  who  admits 
that  he  is  much  over  50.  He  has  seen  an  engineer  who  seemed  to  be  a  strong  man, 
in  the  primo  of  life,  refused  employment  because  his  hair  was  gray.     (809. ) 

4.  Causes  of  irregularity. — Mr.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the 
causes  of  irregularity  of  employment  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  industries  of 
the  country.  The  most  important  causes  are  financial  crises,  competition  between 
different  countries,  and  overplanting  of  industries.  Each  great  country  has 
striven  to  produce  all  it  needs  and  is  now  reaching  out  for  foreign  markets.    (18.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  believes  that  intemperance 
or  some  other  vicious  habit  is  generally  the  real  cause  of  idleness.  He  does  not 
know  of  any  able-bodied,  well-conditioned  man  who  has  been  out  of  work  for  any 
length  of  time,  except  infrequently  in  times  of  depression  or  panic.     (905, 906.) 

C.  Effect  of  machinery  on  labor.— 1.  Alleged  evil  effects— Displacement, 
etc.— Mr.  G-ompers  says  that  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  increased 
division  of  labor  trades  become  eliminated,  or  rather  the  different  branches  of 
one  trade  become  differentiated  or  specialized.  New  machinery  and  increased 
specialization  disarrange  an  industry  for  the  time  being  under  present  economic 
conditions.  The  production  of  wealth  increases.  The  cost  of  production  and  the 
selling  price  tend  to  diminish.  If  the  workers  lessen- their  hours  of  work  the 
demands  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  are  increased,  and  this  gives  an  addi- 
tional impetus  to  production.  But  if  they  do  not  lessen  their  hours  and  increase 
their  consuming  power  numbers  of  men  are  rendered  what  is  popularly  called 
superfluous— there  is  a  permanent  displacement  of  labor— and  for  lack  of  consum- 
ing power  plants  close  down. 

Machinery  in  itself  has  not  lightened  the  toil  of  the  operatives.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  propelled  by  steam  the  hours  of  labor  of  working  people 
were  from  sunup  to  sundown;  and  when  the  invention  of  gas  made  it  possible 
to  lengthen  the  day's  work  it  was  lengthened.  The  labor  of  women  and  children 
was  introduced.  It  was  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  which 
called  forth  the  factory  legislation  that  limited  the  hours  of  women  and  children 
in  certain  industries.  The  running  of  the  factory,  and  consequently  the  hours  of 
the  men,  were  limited  by  this  limitation  of  the  hours  of  the  weaker  workers.  It 
is  the  labor  organizations  and  not  the  machinery  that  have  lightened  toil  so  far  as 
it  has  been  lightened.     (616-618.) 

Mr.  Gompers  adds  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  abilities  of 
individuals  under  the  conditions  of  machine  production.  The  weaker  man  will 
wear  out  sooner,  however,  and  the  more  capable  man  will  take  his  place.     (606.) 

Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  says  that  the 
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displacement  of  labor  by  machinery  causes  hardships,  especially  because  of  the 
present  high  specialization  of  skill.  The  workman  is  trained,  in  the  bottle  trade 
for  example,  not  to  make  all  kinds  of  bottles  as  formerly,  but  to  make  bottles  of 
one  particular  size  and  shape.  Men  thus  trained  can  not  turn  readily  to  other 
work,  but  if  displaced  must  be  supported  by  the  trade  union.  After  a  man 
.  reaches  middle  life  he  can  not,  even  if  he  is  not  a  specialist,  readily  take  up  new 
work.    Trade  unions,  however,  are  not  opposed  to  machinery.     (111,112.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  the 
displacement  of  skilled  workers  by  unskilled  working  with  the  aid  of  machinery 
is  achange  that  is  constantly  going  on  under  our  eyes.  Three  years  ago  the  glass 
blowers  seemed  to  be  secure  from  such  danger,  but  machines  worked  by  boys  are 
now  making  better  lamp  chimneys  than  are  made  by  hand.  Efficient  organiza- 
tions, strong  enough  to  control  their  industries,  are  the  only  salvation  of  the 
skilled  workers.  Efficient  organization  has  saved  the  typesetters.  "When  the 
typesetting  machine  appeared  the  typographical  union  was  strong  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  insist  that  the  machines  be  run  by  typesetters.  So  the  typesetters 
maintained  their  position.     (748.) 

2.  Effect  on  skill. — Mr.  Kennedy  declares  that  in  the  great  Studebaker  wagon 
works  scarcely  a  skilled  mechanic  is  any  longer  needed.  Wagons  used  to  be  made 
by  skilled  men,  but  machinery  has  been  so  developed  that  any  man  can  be  put 
upon  the  work  with  no  ability  or  skill  beyond  what  is  needed  to  pull  a  lever. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  furniture  industry.  Furniture  used  to  be 
made  by  skilled  and  highly  paid  men.  Now  §1.25  a  day  is  probably  a  fair  average 
of  wages  in  furniture  factories.     (744.) 

3.  Effect  on  hours  of  labor. — Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  think  that  machinery  has 
contributed  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  The  trades  that  have  got  the  shorter 
hours  are  those  which  are  least  affected  by  machinery.  Stonecutting  and  cigar 
making  are  little  affected  by.  machinery,  and  they  have  most  thoroughly  intro- 
duced the  8-hour  day.     (744. ) 

4.  Denial  of  evil  effects. — Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  introduction  of  machinery 
does,  of  course,  tend  to  decrease  the  force  employed;  but  the  lower  price  which 
results  increases  the  demand,  so  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  labor  as  before 
is  ultimately  called  for.  He  cites  the  instance  of  the  printers.  The  typesetting 
machines  have  multiplied  the  ability  of  each  man  by  about  8.  But  the  size  of  the 
various  publications  has  been  increased,  and  more  publications  are  printed.  Mr. 
Coffin  finds  very  few  printers  idle  if  they  really  want  to  work.  "Many  of  them 
do  not  obtain  as  large  wages  as  they  did;  neither  now  does  it  require  them  to 
expend  as  much  for  their  subsistence  as  it  did  formerly.  *  *  *  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  machinery  an  unmixed  evil  for  the 
workingman  by  any  means.  It  may,  and  perhaps  does,  unsettle  conditions  tem- 
porarily, but  in  a  short  time  a  normal  status  is  regained  and  all  are  again  at  work." 
(780.) 

Mr.  Schaffer,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
believes  that  on  the  whole  machinery  in  the  long  run  gives  employment  to  a  larger 
number  of  men,  although  it  is  likely  to  cause  temporary  hardship  in  certain 
cases.     (398.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  seems  to  imply  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvements  in  machinery  tends  continually  to  lower  the  skill  of  labor. 
At  the  same  time  he  declares  that  if  machinery  is  properly  utilized  improvements 
are  of  great  benefit  to  the  human  race.  The  trouble  is  that  the  advantages  of 
inventions  are  appropriated  by  capitalists,  while  those  who  really  make  the  inven- 
tions are  usually  from  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Mr.  Schonf arber  believes  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Government  should 
purchase  all  patents  outright  and  then  give  them  to  the  people  for  free  use.  It 
would  be  necessary  under  such  a  system  for  Government  experts  to  set  an  arbi- 
trary price  upon  the  patents.    (442, 443. ) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  changes  m  cotton-mill 
machinery  and  in  shoemaking  machinery  have  been  especially  great.  High  spe- 
cialization of  labor  has  resulted.  But  machinery  does  not  permanently  injure 
labor;  it  transfers  it  from  more  physical  to  more  intellectual  work.  There  is 
often  temporary  hardship,  but  new  employments  develop  about  as  fast  as  old 
employments  are  narrowed.  Improvements  in  machinery  are  made  only  as  the 
standard  of  living  and  of  wages  rises;  otherwise  human  labor  is  cheaper  than 
machine  labor.    (119,121,124.) 

Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  thmks  that  machinery  does 
not  cause  an  ultimate  displacement,  but  changes  the  character  of  human  labor. 
Hand  labor  is  given  to  more  artistic  work  and  unskilled  workers  are  kept  at 
machines.  There  has  been  an  especially  high  development  of  skilled  hand  work 
in  France.    (61.) 
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D.  Rates  of  wages.— 1.  Movement  of  wages  in  recent  years.— Mr.  Kennedy, 
Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Bays  that  wages  in 
the  older  organized  trades  are  fully  as  high  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  In  the 
trades  which  did  not  possess  a  firmly  established  organization  when  the  hard  times 
came  on  wages  are  now  probably  10  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  before  the 
panic  of  1893.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  some  increase  of  wages  during  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  The  increases  that  have  come  have  mostly  been  obtained  without 
strikes,  but  on  the  demand  of  labor  organizations.     (739.) 

Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  wages  in  Indianapolis  have  increased  about  8  per  cent  in 
the  2  vears  preceding  his  testimony.  Yearly  incomes  of  workers  have  increased 
bv  from  $75  to  $100,  because  work  has  been  more  constant.  If  the  steadiness  of 
employment  could  be  increased  so  that  every  man  could  work  from  275  to  290  days 
a  year,  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  wages. 

Mr.  Kennedy  holds  that  a  sharp  increase  of  wages  would  in  itself  tend  greatly 
to  diminish  unemployment.  He  asserts  that  the  average  labor  cost  of  products, 
other  than  those  of  agriculture,  is  about  25  per  cent  of  their  whole  value.  An 
increase  of  50  per  cent  m  wages  would  add  only  10  or  12  per  cent  to  the  retail  price; 
but  it,  together  with  an  increase  of  the  number  of  days  worked  in  the  year,  would 
raise  the  aggregate  wages  of  our  15  million  laboring  men  from  4£  billion  to  8  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  would  increase  the  consuming  power  of  the  country,  the  avail- 
able market,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  be  abundant  employment  for  all 
labor  and  all  capital.     (754, 755. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  testifying  early  in  1899, 
says  that  the  wages  of  skilled  laborers,  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters, 
etc.,  have  increased,  since  1870, 10  per  cent.  There  has,  however,  been  a  constant 
decrease  since  1893,  with  a  slight  reaction  in  factory  employments  within  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  The  wages  of  printers  were  maintained  unchanged  from  1893  by 
the  strength  of  the  union.     (15. ) 

2.  Average  earnings  in  New  York. — The  following  tables  show  the  average  days 
of  employment  and  the  average  earnings  of  members  of  trade  unions  in  New 
York;  also  of  the  members  of  unions  in  9  of  the  leading  trades  of  the  State. 
(McDonough,  307.) 

Average  days  of  employment  and  average  earnings. 
[Entire  State  and  all  trades.] 


Quarter. 


Average  days  of 
employment. 


Men. 


Women. 


Average  earnings. 


Men.      Women. 


First  quarter,  1897. . . 
Second  quarter,  1897 
Third  quarter,  1897  . 
Fourth  quarteT,  1897 
First  quarter,  1898... 
Second  quarter,  1898 
Third  quarter,  1898.. 


$155.06 
159. 12 
174.40 
174.54 
163. 61 
168. 05 
175.41 


$85.63 
81.39 
91.80 
73.71 
75.06 
76  88 
81.63 


Comparison  of  employment  and  earnings  in  the  last  quarters  of  1897  and  1898, 

respectively. 

[Nine  leading  trades.] 


Fourth  quarter,  1897. 

Fourth  quarter,  1898. 

Trade. 

Num- 
ber of 
unions. 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers re- 
ported 
(men). 

Average 
days  of 
employ- 
ment. 

Average 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber of 
unions. 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers re- 
ported 
(men). 

Average 
days  of 
employ- 
ment. 

Average 
earnings. 

Bricklayers  and  masons. 
Carpenters  and  joiners. . 
Painters  and  decorators. 

52 
93 
23 
46 

34 
32 
33 
37 
37 

6,816 
8,740 
6,074 
5,372 

2,817 
2,787 
6,225 
2,979 
2,403 

51 
59 
48 
65 

76 
64 
62 
85 
83 

$195. 46 
174.88 
150.31 
100. 30 

218. 90 
164.89 
209. 02 
312. 42 
168. 19 

53 
95 
29 

45 

49 
35 
33 
36 
37 

6,565 
9,381 
7,836 
6,003 

3,899 
3,882 
6,376 
3,093 
2,640 

46 
63 
64 
66 

78 
69 
59 
83 
84 

$172.43 
149.29 
176.41 
114.11 

220.74 
177. 63 
202. 06 
387.34 
162. 91 

Engineers,      eccentric 
and  stationary 

Printers  (compositors)  - . 

Rail im:  id  engineers 

Railroad  trainmen 
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3.  Wages  in  Europe  and  America.— Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
believes  that  in  view  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  countries,  the 
advancement  in  skill  and  enterprise,  and  the  standards  from  which  each  started, 
the  working  classes  of  England  are  to  be  considered  fully  as  well  off  as  those  of 
the  United  States.  There  has  been  very  little  immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  England,  and  many  of  those  who  have  come  over  from  that  country  have 
returned  again.  On  the  other  hand  wages  are  considerably  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  most  of  the  Continental  countries  of  Europe.  We  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  The  productive  power  of  the  American  worMngman  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  foreign  workingman.  In  fact  the  witness  thinks 
that  our  people  have  to  some  extent  sacrificed  their  physical  and  moral  welfare  in 
the  race  for  wealth.     (448,449.) 

4.  Economy  of  high  wages.— Mr.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  says  that  goods  can  often  be  produced  more  cheaply  by  paying 
high  wages  and  securing  high  skill  and  energy  than  by  paying  low  wages.  Ther.-e 
is  also  a  special  advantage  of  high  wages  in  increasing  the  demand  for  products. 
Employers  would  often  gain  by  voluntary  increase  of  wages.  The  Stetson  Hat 
Company  has  done  this  at  times.     (132, 133. ) 

5.  Living  wage  movement.— Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement, 
says  that  the  whole  movement  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity  itself  is  toward 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day's  labor.  Though  labor  does  not  yet 
receive  a  proper  proportion  of  what  it  creates,  the  margin  of  profit  of  employers 
upon  each  laborer  has  greatly  diminished.  This  change  is  likely  to  continue  till 
capitalists  and  laborers  will  no  longer  stand  over  against  one  another  but  will  be 
prepared  for  cooperative  production.  One  of  the  main  factors  in  increasing 
wages  is  the  increase  of  wants  among  laborers  themselves  which  comes  largely 
from  leisure.  Constant  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  both  capital  and  labor.     (118-121.) 

Mr.  Gompers  regards  the  contention  for  a  living  wage,  a  wage  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  worker  and  those  dependent  on  him  in  a  degree  of  comfort  com- 
mensurate with  his  economic  and  social  surroundings,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  contentions  of  labor.  The  living  wage  should  be  accounted  the  first 
consideration  in  the  cost  price  of  the  product.     (614.) 

6.  Wages  in  Australasia. — Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand 
parliament,  says  that  wages  in  manufacturing  and  in  skilled  labor  are  a  little 
higher  in  New  Zealand  than  in  the  Australian  colonies.  For  common  labor  there 
is  no  very  great  difference;  but  the  wages  of  common  labor  are  high,  perhaps 
$1.50  a  day.  all  over  Australia.     (891.) 

E.  Methods  of  paying  wages— Company  stores  and  tene- 
ments.— 1.  Time  of  payment. — Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  says  that  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  enact  laws  requiring  weekly, 
semimonthly,  or  monthly  payment  of  wages  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of 
the  recipients  of  wages.  Sometimes  such  laws  work  hardship  to  the  employer, 
but  this  is  not  so  with  great  establishments.  Steady  men  prefer  their  wages 
weekly,  but  where  a  man  is  dissipated  the  family  usually  gets  less  of  his  wages 
under  the  short-payment  system.  The  practice  of  payment  at  short  intervals  is 
increasing,  and  largely  at  the  desire  of  worHngmen.     (12.) 

Mr.  O'Leart,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  says  the  New  York  law  applies 
only  to  corporations  and  requires  payment  in  cash  either  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
monthly.  The  law  works  well.  Last  year  there  were  only  34  complaints,  of 
which  10  only  were  sustained.  No  prosecutions  were  necessary.  Company  stores 
have  practically  been  abolished  in  New  York.     (27.) 

Mr.  McDonough,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York,  says  that  the  New  York 
act  requiring  weekly  payment  applies  only  to  corporations,  and  does  not  include 
railways.  The  law  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the  teachers  and  others  employed 
in  the  municipalities  who  receive  "  salaries  "  and  not  wages.     (306.) 

Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  the  weekly- 
payment  law  in  Massachusetts  works  successfully  and  applies  to  all  employers. 
The  system  of  company  stores  and  store  orders  has  gradually  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence.    (72.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law  requires  semimonthly  payment.  But  the  trade  unions  have  had  more 
influence  in  determining  the  time  of  payment  than  the  law.  958  factories  pay 
monthly,  1,946  semimonthly,  and  1,902  weekly.     (46.) 

Mr.  Garland,  ex-president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  says  that  the  factory  inspector  should  have  the  duty  of  prosecuting  vio- 
lations of  the  law  as  to  paying  wages.  The  law  now  requires  complaint  by  some 
individual,  and  the  fear  of  discharge  largely  prevents  prosecutions.    (101.) 
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Mr.  Gompers  says  that  weekly-payment  is  far  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
worker.  When  he  is  paid  semimonthly  or  monthly  he  has  to  buy  largely  upon 
credit,  and  in  consequence  has  to  pay  a  larger  price  for  a  worse  quality  of  goods. 

2.  Responsibility  of  employer— Mr.  O'Leary,  chief  factory  inspector  of  New 
York,  says  that  it  was  formerly  common  in  the  New  York  mines  for  a  company  to 
let  out  work  to  contractors  not  financially  responsible,  through  whom  the  employees 
often  lost  wages.  The  present  weekly-payment  law  holds  the  original  employer 
responsible  for  wages  and  thus  works  great  benefit.     (41.) 

3.  Payment  in  cash.— Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  where  it  is  possible  wages  ought 
to  be  paid  weekly,  and  paid  in  cash.  When  the  employer  owns  a  store  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  compel  the  workers  to  trade  there.  There  is  a  further  tend- 
ency to  charge  exorbitant  prices.  In  manv  company  stores  in  the  South  nothing 
is  sold  at  less  than  100  per  cent  profit.  This  cuts  the  laborers'  wages  in  two. 
(779.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania  and  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
Window  Glass  Workers  of  America,  says  that  prior  to  the  organization  of  that 
union  wages  were  paid  partly  each  week  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Very  little  cash  was  paid,  but  wages  were  chiefly  payable  in  store  orders.  Wages 
are  now  paid  partly  each  week  and  the  balance  every  4  weeks,  in  cash.  The 
change  has  come  through  the  influence  of  the  union  rather  than  through  the  law. 
(46.) 

4.  Company  stores. — Mr.  Weight,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says 
that  it  might  be  very  advantageous  for  employers  to  run  stores  to  supply  goods  to 
their  workingmen  if  these  stores  were  properly  conducted  so  that  they  might 
furnish  goods  at  cost  plus  the  mere  expense  of  handling.  This  was  formerly  the 
policy  of  the  Willimantic  Thread  Company,  and  at  present  the  United  States  War 
Department  carries  on  practically  the  same  system  for  supplying  goods  to  the 
officers'  families.  But  the  company  store  is  a  dangerous  thing  unless  the  employer 
is  an  angel.  The  tendency  is  to  stock  such  stores  with  cheap  goods  and  to  main- 
tain high  prices.  Often  the  owners  of  these  stores,  by  recouping  their  losses  in 
production  through  profits  on  goods ,  can  compete  unfairly  against  other  producers. 
The  worst  fault  in  the  system  is  the  unwritten  threat  to  discharge  the  employee 
who  fails  to  trade  at  the  company  store.     (13.) 

Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  the  company  store  is  a  tyranny  and  a  wrong  which 
he  does  not  believe  anyone  cares  to  defend.  He  does  not  know  of  a  case  in  which 
people  who  have  to  buy  at  company  stores  could  not  buy  at  10  or  20  per  cent  less, 
or  in  some  cases  50  per  cent  less,  at  other  stores.  The  system  keeps  men  working 
weeks  and  months  without  ever  seeing  a  dollar  in  wages.  It  keeps  them  prac- 
tically serfs  of  their  employers.  If  laws  against  company  stores  could  be  every- 
where passed  and  enforced,  the  condition  of  the  workers  who  are  subject  to  the 
system  would  be  vastly  improved.  Mr.  Gompers  has  no  very  great  hopes  of 
improvement  by  legislative  action,  but  he  has  great  confidence  that  the  miners' 
organization  will  soon  insist  that  the  mine  owners  give  up  either  their  mines  or 
their  stores.     (614.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  is  strongly  against  the 
compelling  of  men  to  buy  from  a  factory  store.  Men  ought  «to  be  free  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  place  they  can  find.  They  should  receive  their  full  pay  in  cash, 
weekly  or  semimonthly.     (906.) 

Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  says  that  in 
New  Jersey,  especially  in  the  glass  trade,  company  stores  are  very  common,  and 
laws  against  them  have  been  ineffective.  Workmen  before  obtaining  employ- 
ment are  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  purchase  goods  and  to  authorize  the 
company  to  deduct  amount  from  wages.  These  stores  become  instruments  for 
compelling  submission  in  time  of  strike  by  threat  of  stoppage  of  credit.     (106, 109. ) 

Several  laws  on  this  subject  have  been  passed  during  the  last  8  years,  but  they 
have  had  little  effect  since  a  complaint  by  some  injured  person  was  necessary  for 
prosecution.  Workmen  making  complaints  were  sure  of  discharge,  and  the 
small  tradesmen  were  kept  in  harmony  with  the  corporations  by  giving  them 
store  orders  for  goods  not  carried  by  the  company  stores.  Such  dealers  often 
give  companies  a  rebate  of  12  to  18  per  cent  on  these  orders.  The  witness  urges 
the  desirability  of  requiring  factory  inspectors  to  prosecute  violations  of  law. 
(106,109.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  the  legislature  of 
that  State  passed  a  law  in  1897  levying  a  tax  on  company  stores,  ranging  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  of  their  receipts,  but  the  governor  vetoed  the  measure  as  uncon- 
stitutional.    There  has  been  extreme  difficulty  in  securing  effective  laws. 

The  present  Pennsylvania  law  prohibiting  company  stores  is  largely  evaded  by 
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the  establishment  of  so-called  "  union  supply  stores  "  by  friends  and  relatives  of 
employers.  Employees  who  do  not  buy  much  from  such  stores  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
charged. Where  an  employing  corporation,  as  often  happens  in  mines,  owns  all 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  its  plant,  it  can  prevent  others  from  establishing 
stores.  The  prices  in  such  stores  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  more  than  elsewhere. 
The  ignorant  miners  often  do  not  know  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  kept. 
The  only  remedy  is  for  the  men  to  organize  and  refuse  to  patronize  company 
stores.     (46,47.) 

5.  Company  tenements.— Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
says  that  it  might  prove  advantageous  to  workmen  to  have  their  employers 
furnish  them  with  tenements  if  the  system  were  properly  conducted.  Large 
employing  corporations  can  usually  furnish  good  tenements  at  lower  prices  than 
outside  capitalists  can  furnish  them.  But  the  desire  to  make  a  large  profit  from 
company  tenements  often  leads  the  owners  to  charge  exorbitant  rates.  There  is 
in  many  cases  an  implied  threat  that  employees  who  refuse  to  patronize  the 
houses  of  the  employer  will  be  discharged.  It  is  especially  common  to  threaten 
to  eject  employees  from  company  houses  if  they  go  on  strike;  this  was  the  prac- 
tice in  the  town  of  Pullman.  Mr.  Wright  cites  one  instance  where  an  employee 
was  forced  to  pay  rent  for  a  company  tenement,  although  he  was  living  in  his 
own  house.  In  another  case  an  employee  was  given  a  lease  of  land  for  building 
by  his  employer,  for  five  years,  but  with  the  proviso  that  any  improvements  he 
might  make  during  that  time  should  revert  to  the  employer  at  its  expiration. 
(14,15.) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  factory  tenements  are  a  good  thing  when  they  are 
properly  built  and  honorably  managed.  He  thinks  it  a  far  better  plan,  however, 
to  build  neat  cottages  with  gardens  and  yards  and  sell  them  to  faithful  workmen 
on  the  installment  plan.  This  makes  the  laborer  a  property  owner,  and  gives 
him  a  pride  in  his  surroundings  which  is  often  lacking  in  a  row  of  tenement 
houses.  It  leads  him  to  educate  his  children  and  to  take  pride  in  dressing  them 
neatly,  and  in  cultivating  the  social  graces.  Moreover, ' '  a  man  owning  his  house 
is  a  fixture.     He  seldom  strikes  of  his  own  accord."    (779, 780.) 

Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  says  that  the 
ownership  of  tenement  houses  by  textile  mill  companies  is  not  decreasing  in  New 
England.  The  houses  first  put  up  in  Fall  River  were  built  hastily  to  accommo- 
date the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  employees,  and  were  very  crowded  and 
unsanitary.  Many  of  these  still  remain.  The  owners  can  not  afford  to  destroy  or 
repair  them.  But  the  competition  of  privately  owned  houses  and  the  increased 
demands  of  the  employees  are  gradually  forcing  them  to  replace  these  old  houses 
with  better  ones.  The  new  tenements  are  mostly  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  In 
other  New  England  factory  towns  the  companies  have  been  putting  up  many 
excellent  tenement  houses,  some  of  which  are  essentially  model  dwellings.  Tie 
satisfactory  conditions  in  Manchester,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford  are 
specially  referred  to.  The  corporations  do  not  usually  furnish  houses  for  all  their 
employees,  and  often  their  houses  are  better  and  the  rents  relatively  lower  than 
those  of  other  owners.  The  employees  themselves  quite  often  build  tenements, 
frequently  with  the  encouragement  of  the  mill  owners.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  foreign-born  employees  to  place  rear  tenements  upon  their  lots,  and  this 
should  be  checked  by  a  clause  in  the  deeds  of  land.  The  witness  has  found  a  few 
cases  in  which  employment  has  been  made  conditional  upon  the  renting  of  a 
company  tenement,  but  does  not  consider  this  a  common  thing.  Where  some  of 
the  company  tenements  happen  to  be  vacant  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure  is 
likely  to  be  brought  to  bear,  and  this  is  naturally  more  necessary  where  the  cor- 
poration tenements  are  inferior  in  character.  The  word  "tenement"  in  these 
statements  is  used  to  describe  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  building  containing  at  least  3 
such  suites  for  different  families.     (219-321.) 

Mr.  Hates,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' Association,  states  that  com- 
pany tenements  are  numerous  in  connection  with  the  glass  factories  in  New  Jer- 
sey. There,  as  everywhere,  they  become  a  source  of  great  abuse.  There  is  no 
need  for  their  existence,  since  private  capital  would  be  ready  enough  to  build 
houses.  The  owners  of  factories  also  own  the  land  in  the  vicinity  and  can  monop- 
olize the  erection  of  buildings.  The  witness  was  once  discharged  for  refusing  to 
pay  $12  a  month  for  a  company  house  which  he  did  not  need,  being  unmarried. 
Independent  and  competent  workmen  suffer  especially  from  this  practice.  The 
threat  of  ejectment  in  time  of  strike  becomes  a  dangerous  restriction  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  workingmen.     (109.) 

Mrs.  Kelley,  formerly  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  says  that  the  only  instance 
of  which  she  knows  where  employers  furnish  tenement  houses  to  their  men  is  at 
Pullman,  and  there  the  practice  has  been  a  source  of  continual  complaint.    The 
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men  Had  practically  no  choice,  but  were  forced  to  keep  the  company  tenements, 
since  they  found  their  employment  precarious  otherwise.  Their  wages  varied, 
while  rents  were  fixed.     (254.) 

6.  Fines  and  penalties.— Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
says  that  if -fines  and  penalties  upon  employees  for  defective  work  or  other  causes 
were  justly  made  the  employees  would  not  complain;  but  when  the  system  is 
established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  wages  it  becomes  the  worst 
possible  menace  to  the  workingmen.  Laws  designed  to  regulate  fines  and  penalties 
are  not  popular  with  employers  or  employees.  The  Massachusetts  law  on  the 
subject  has  been  held  unconstitutional.  The  custom  of  levying  fines  and  penal- 
ties, however,  is  decreasing  independently  of  legislation.     (14.) 

F.  Hours  of  labor.— 1.  Existing  duration  and  laws.— Mr.  Wright,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the  usual  hours  of  labor  in  factories  in 
the  United  States  range  from  56  a  week  in  New  Jersey  to  62  or  65  in  Southern 
States;  in  Eastern  States,  usually  58.  Hardly  any  State  directly  limits  hours  of 
labor,  but  several  provide  that  where  the  number  of  hours  is  not  specified  in  the 
contract  of  employment  8  or  10  shall  be  considered  as  a  day's  labor.     (19.) 

Mr.  Wade,  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  in  Massachusetts  9 
hours  is  the  common  workday  in  all  grades,  and  is  compulsory  for  public 
employees.  The  effect  of  the  reduction  from  previous  long  hours  has  been  most 
beneficial  in  giving  more  leisure  to  employees  and  has  not  reduced  production  or 
injured  manufacturers.  Any  further  sudden  change,  however,  would  be  likely 
to  injure  business.  Sunday  labor  is  prohibited  except  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
the  law  is  well  obeyed.     (74, 79, 80.) 

Mr.  Wade  says  further  that  the  Massachusetts  58-hour  law  was  extended  to 
mercantile  establishments  in  1883  and  worked  satisfactorily  in  large  stores. 
Employees  would  come  in  at  various  hours  during  the  forenoon  in  order  that 
the  establishment  might  be  kept  open  sufficiently  late  at  night.  The  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  law  is  in  the  small  shops.  Strong  opposition,  especially  from  Spring- 
field, succeeded  in  repealing  the  law  after  8  months.     (78.) 

Mrs.  Kellky,  formerly  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  testifies  that  there  is  no 
uniform  standard  for  hours  of  labor  in  Illinois  outside  of  the  organized  trades. 
The  hours  vary  greatly  in  different  establishments  and  according  to  the  season. 
Thus  the  hours  at  the  Western  Electric  Company's  works  vary  from  8  to  114;  at 
the  stock  yards,  from  13  to  15.     (253.) 

Mr.  O'Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  says  that  the  laws  of  that  State 
limit  the  hours  of  work  on  public  works  of  all  sorts  to  8  a  day,  but  permit  extra 
time  for  extra  pay.  The  law  fixes  the  hours  of  labor  on  street  railways  at  10  a 
day,  but  it  is  ineffective  since  there  is  no  penalty  for  violations.  For  employees 
on  steam  railways  the  legal  day's  work  is  10  hours  performed  within  12  consecu- 
tive hours,  but  the  effect  of  the  law  is  practically  nullified  by  the  practice  of  the 
railways  of  reckoning  their  work  according  to  the  mileage  run.  The  customary 
hours  of  labor  in  factories  are  60  a  week.     (138.) 

Mr.  Wade,  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  New  York  and  Ohio 
laws  limit  the  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  to  60  per  week  and  to  10  per  day,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  workday  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  Penn- 
sylvania law  provides  that  no  employee  in  a  bakery  shall  work  more  than  6  days 
in  any  week,  and  that  the  week  shall  begin  at  6  p.  m.  Sunday  and  end  at  the  same 
time  on  Saturday;  no  person  under  18  mav  be  employed  between  9  p.  m.  and  5 
a.  m.     (83.) 

Mr.  Ltjsk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  no  per- 
son can  be  employed  in  New  Zealand  in  any  trade  for  more  than  48  hours  a  week 
without  extra  payment.  Any  time  beyond  this  must  be  paid  for  as  time  and  a 
half,  and  no  person  under  18  years  of  age  can  under  any  circumstances  be 
employed  more  than  48  hours  a  week.  Women  in  factories  can  not  be  employed 
more  than  44  hours  in  the  week,  and  the  difference  of  4  hours  must  be  allowed  at 
one  time  as  a  half  holiday.     (888.) 

Mr.  G-ompers  refers  to  the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  short- 
ening of  the  working-day  by  local  movements  in  particular  trades.  He  gives 
the  progress  of  a  large  number  of  trades  in  detail,  including  several  in  which  the 
8-hour  day  has  been  obtained  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers.  The  building 
trades  have  been  particularly  successful.  In  the  textile  industry  little  has  been 
accomplished  except  through  legislation. 

More  progress  has  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  hours  between  1884  and  1899 
than  in  any  previous  period.  Mr.  Gompers  attributes  this  largely  to  the  persist- 
ent efforts  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  working 
people  upon  this  object.  By  concentrated  action  the  public  conscience  has  been 
awakened.    Eight-hour  legislation  has  been  obtained  in  many  States,  applying 
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to  work  done  for  the  State  and  to  work  done  for  municipalities.  A  Federal  8-hour 
law,  obtained  many  years  ago,  has  been  amended  several  times. 

Mr.  Gompers  states  that  at  the  first  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  1881,  a  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  workers  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  the  achievement,  of  an  8-hour  day.  In  1884  the  federation  re- 
ferred to  the  affiliated  unions  the  proposition  to  make  a  general  demand  for  an 
8-hour  day  on  May  1,  1886.  A  general  effort  was  made  at  that  time,  which 
Mr.  Gompers  believes  reduced  the  day's  labor  of  the  working  people  of  the  United 
Statesby  fully  1  hour.  Where  the  hours  had  been  12  they  were  reduced  to  11; 
where  they  had  been  11  they  were  reduced  to  10.  In  many  shops  and  trades  a 
9-hour  day  was  obtained,  and  an  8-hour  day  in  some.  The  movement  was  killed 
by  the  Haymarket  riot  in  Chicago,  which  occurred  in  the  midst  of  it.  That  bomb 
put  a  damper  on  all  working-class  movements  for  the  time  being.  In  1889  the 
federation  decided  to  make  another  concerted  movement  for  the  8-hour  day.  The 
plan  this  time  was  to  conceutrate  the  energy  of  all  on  1  or  2  particular  organiza- 
tions. The  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  was  selected  at  its  own  request,  and  it  ob- 
tained the  8-hour  day  in  about  100  cities  and  a  9-hour  day  in  others.  The  miners 
were  selected  next;  but  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  against  the  advice  of  their 
officers,  engaged  in  a  local  dispute  about  wages  as  well  as  hours  some  months 
before  the  time  set  for  the  general  demand.  The  plans  of  the  whole  movement 
were  upset  by  this  premature  dispute.  The  movement  of  1898  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  8-hour  day  was  fairly  successful.     (623.) 

2.  Advantages  of  reduction  generally. — Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Association,  believes  that  the  increasing  strain  of  industrial  life  makes 
reduction  of  hours  necessary,  and  that  law  can  properly  interfere  to  further  this 
end.  Reduction  of  hours  does  not  involve  loss  to  employers.  Congress  should 
pass  an  8-hour  law  for  Government  work;  it  would  have  a  strong  moral  effect  in 
favor  of  the  movement  for  shorter  hours.     (112. ) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  declares  that  the  men  working 
longest  hours  usually  get  least  pay,  and  vice  versa.  Leisure  itself  tends  to  increase 
wages.  It  gives  men  time  to  think  of  new  wants  and  to  develop  them.  This 
increases  demand  for  goods  and  makes  industry  prosperous.  But  reduction  of 
hours  can  not  benefit  workmen  to  the  highest  degree  unless  it  becomes  general. 
The  shortening  of  hours  tends  also  to  improve  the  character  of  the  amusements  of 
the  working  classes;  the  New  England  Lyceum  followed  the  10-hour  day.     (120.) 

Mr.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  believes 
that  10  hours  for  a  day's  labor  is  fully  long  enough.  Some  of  the  employees  of  the 
Stetson  Hat  Company  work  only  54  hours  a  week,  but  probably  they  do  as  much 
work  as  those  of  other  factories  working  60  hours.  By  the  use  of  machinery  the 
hours  of  labor  can  be  further  reduced,  but  not  till  all  people  believe  that  the  world 
can  produce  more  than  it  can  consume.  By  increasing  wages  and  shortening 
hours  larger  consumption  is  made  possible;  hence  greater  prosperity.     (132.) 

Miss  DeGraffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  would 
apparently  favor  the  legal  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  men,  as  well  as  of 
women  and  children.  She  says  that  the  hours  of  all  these  classes  in  textile  mills 
are  still  longer  in  this  country  than  in  England.  The  legal  limit  in  English  fac- 
tories is  56  hours,  but  in  many  occupations  the  hours  are  only  48.  Employees  in 
mercantile  establishments,  laundries,  and  many  other  places,  however,  work 
longer  in  England  than  in  this  country.  There  is  an  agitation  in  Massachusetts 
to  reduce  the  legal  hours  for  mercantile  establishments  to  58  instead  of  60,  and 
to  secure  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  limit.  At  present,  as  a  recent  inves- 
tigation has  shown,  many  employees  in  stores,  bake  shops,  etc.,  work  fully  12 
hours  a  day.  A  general  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  will  come  sooner  or  later 
from  the  demand  of  the  working  people  and  of  public  opinion,  regardless  of  legis- 
lation. Many  working  people  now  oppose  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor, 
wrongly  supposing  that  it  will  reduce  their  wages.     (223. ) 

Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  speaking  from 
the  experience  of  that  organization  with  the  8-hour  day,  and  from  general  obser- 
vation, believes  that  the  shorter  day  is  desirable  for  all  trades,  and  that  ulti- 
mately it  will  be  voluntarily  adopted,  since  both  workers  and  employers  find  it 
to  their  advantage.  It  has  given  more  time  to  read  and  think,  and  is  making 
better  citizens.  Especially  in  the  skilled  trades  it  has  given  employment  to 
more  men,  although  in  many  cases  the  men  can  do  the  same  work  in  8  as  in  10 
hours.  The  argument  that  machine  work  can  not  be  economically  done  on  the 
short-hour  system  on  account  of  the  longer  idleness  of  the  machines  is  not  valid. 
The  men  working  with  high-speed  machines  for  long  hours  spoil  more  goods  and 
attend  less  diligently  to  the  machines.     (206. ) 

Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  thinks  that  the  8-hour  day  is  certainly  preferable  to  any  other,  if 
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the  men  work  properly.  "When  there  is  an  agreement  which  places  all  employers 
on  an  equal  footing,  everybody  is  treated  alike,  and  society  in  general  is  better 
off.     (958.)  .  , 

3.  Practicability  of  shorter  hours.— Mr.  Gompbbs  says  that  employers  m  several 
lines,  who  supposed  that  a  day  of  8  hours,  or  even  of  9  or  10  hours,  was  impracti- 
cable in  their  particular  businesses,  have  found  that  it  could  be  made  practicable 
when  organized  labor  forced  it  upon  them.  The  journeyman  brewers  used  to 
work  13  or  14  hours  a  day  and  half  a  day  on  Sunday.  This  was  thought  to  be 
necessary  because  of  the  very  perishable  nature  of  the  product.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  work  can  be  done  in  9  or  10  hours,  with  no  work  on  Sunday.  In  some 
plants  which  have  to  operate  for  24  hours  the  effort  of  organized  labor  is  to  have 
them  work  three  8-hour  shifts  instead  of  two  12-hour  shifts.  Mr.  Gonrpers  is  con- 
fident that  labor  on  the  farms,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  can  be  brought  within  the 
8-hour  limit,  and  ought  to  be.  With  our  wonderful  labor-saving  improvements  8 
hours  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  work  anywhere.     (649,  G50. ) 

Mr.  Kennedy  declares  that  what  is  needed  for  the  getting  of  a  shorter  work- 
day is  to  educate  the  workers  to  desire  it.  In  his  own  trade,  that  of  stonecut- 
ting,  the  locals  at  first  arranged  with  the  employers  to  grant  an  8-hour  day  with 
some  increase  of  hourly  wages,  but  with  a  lowering  of  daily  wages.  Afterwards 
the  lowering  of  the  daily  wages  was  recovered,  and  the  old  wages  were  even  sur- 
passed. "  The  short  workday  trades  always  get  the  biggest  wages,  and  they  get 
the  biggest  wages  as  a  result  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours."     (744,  745.) 

4.  Effect  of  shorter  workday  on  production. — Mr.  Gompers  is  positive  that  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  does  not  diminish  production.  The  hours  of  phys- 
ical toil  which  are  saved  become  hours  of  opportunity  for  thought  and  improve- 
ment. Thought  and  improvement  give  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  new  tools  and 
inventions,  and,  on  the  other,  to  new  desires,  which  give  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  the  new  machines.  The  shortening  of  hours  has  never  been  attended  with 
any  other  than  beneficial  results.  The  8-hour  day  is  every  way  preferable  to  any 
longer  day,  and  particularly  to  that  of  9  hours.  With  a  12-hour  day  the  24  hours 
could  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  shifts  where  continuous  operation  was 
desirable.  With  a  10-hour  day  the  machinery  could  lie  idle  for  4  hours,  during 
which  time  it  could  be  cleaned  and  put  in  order,  or  some  of  the  workmen  could 
be  employed  half  a  day.  The  9-hour  day  does  not  permit  an  acceptable  arrange- 
ment of  shifts.    A  day  of  8  hours  gives  the  logical  division  of  the  the  natural  day. 

Mr.  Gompers  does  not  believe  that  the  factory  owners  of  Rhode  Island  have 
any  advantage  over  those  of  Massachusetts  by  reason  of  the  longer  day  of  the 
work  people.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  longer  day  in  the  Southern  textile  fac- 
tories gives  their  owners  any  advantage  over  those  of  New  England.  He  declares 
that  it  was  proved  some  years  ago,  in  a  hearing  before  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, that  the  claim  of  some  of  the  Massachusetts  manufacturers  that  they  were 
suffering  because  the  hours  of  labor  were  so  much  shorter  than  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  particularly  in  the  South,  was  baseless.  The  Southern  factory  owners  have 
been  able  to  supplant  the  New  England  factories  in  the  making  of  some  coarse 
fabrics.  They  have  advantages  in  the  nearness  of  the  raw  material  and  in  the 
cheapness  of  labor;  but  the  long  day  is  not  itself  an  advantage.  Men  can  not 
work  so  fast  for  12  hours,  or  even  for  10  or  9,  as  they  can  for  8.  The  machinery 
can  not  run  at  the  same  speed.  The  shortening  of  hours  is  always  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery.     (627,650-652.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  a 
man  will  produce  more  per  hour  if  he  works  8  hours  than  if  he  works  9  or  10. 
When  one  works  long  hours  the  last  hour  in  the  evening  is  not  very  effective,  and 
he  is  less  able  to  work  throughout  the  whole  day;  but  the  daily  production  will 
not  be  as  great  with  short  hours  as  with  long.     (745.) 

5.  Effect  of  reduction  on  the  unemployed  and  on  prosperity. — Mr.  Eaton,  secre- 
tary of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  believes  that  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  unemployed.  There  is  a  surplus  of  labor 
because  of  the  improvement  of  machinery.  The  presence  of  so  many  persons 
who  are  wholly  unemployed  or  partly  employed  at  starvation  wages  is  a  serious 
and  growing  evil.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  a  6-hour  day  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  produce  all  that  consumption  demands.  The  witness  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  wages  at  the  outset  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  hours, 
believing  that  thereafter  they  would  tend  to  increase,  while  even  if  they  did  not, 
the  total  amount  received  by  the  operatives  would  be  the  same,  but  would  be 
more  widely  distributed.  The  witness  thinks  that  general  reduction  of  hours  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of  legislation.  While  in  some  of  the  building 
trades  the  8-hour  day  has  been  secured,  its  application  is  still  very  limited. 
Unless  a  trade  be  so  completely  organized  that  the  union  includes  practically  all 
workers  in  it,  it  can  not  secure  the  shorter  day.     (366,  372.) 
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Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Washington,  believes 
that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  6,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing unemployed  labor.  It  is  now  possible  to  keep  down  wages  by  employing  at 
lower  rates  those  who  are  idle.  The  tendency  of  shorter  hours  is  to  increase 
wages.     (145.) 

Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  believes  that  the  chief 
reason  for  advocating  the  reduction  of  hours  is  to  give  opportunity  for  more 
persons  to  work.    This  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  improved  machinery. 

It  is  a  question  worth  considering  also  whether  hours  of  labor  ought  not,  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose  of  increasing  employment,  to  be  still  further  reduced,  either 
to  6  per  day  through  the  week  or  to  8  hours  per  day  for  5  days  in  the  week. 
Furthermore,  the  hours  of  labor  might  well  be  graded  somewhat  according  to  the 
prosperity  of  business,  being  reduced  in  times  of  industrial  depression  so  that 
more  might  remain  in  employment.  In  this  way  depressions  would  be  shortened, 
because  the  demand  for  goods  would  not  fall  off  so  greatly  through  reduced  con- 
sumption by  the  working  classes.  The  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
factories  and  other  industrial  establishments  are  often"  closed  during  several 
months  of  the  year  still  further  emphasizes  the  need  of  reduced  hours.  The  wit- 
ness would  favor  a  law  of  the  National  Government  fixing  the  hours  as  far  as 
possible,  but  thinks  that  the  main  movement  must  come  through  trade  unions, 

Mr.  Perkins  does  not  believe,  however,  that  machine  work  is  more  taxing  than 
hand  work,  or  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  constitutes  a  further  argument, 
in  favor  of  shortening  hours  from  that  standpoint.     (174-179.) 

Mr.  Strasser,  ex-president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  says  that 
the  short-hour  system  will  tend  to  prevent  the  periodical  panics  and  depressions 
in  business.  It  will  not  injure  employers  in  the  long  run,  for  it  will  hasten  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  will  thus  cheapen  production  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  extend  our  foreign  markets.     (267.) 

6.  Effect  of  reduction  on  character  of  workingmen. — Mr.  Perkins,  president  of 
the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  agrees  with  the  principle  that  for  phys- 
ical reasons  the  amount  of  time  given  for  work,  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind,  should 
not  exceed  8  hours  per  day.  The  reduction  in  hours  in  various  trades  to  that 
limit  has  improved  the  health  of  the  workingmen.  The  Amalgamated  Carpen- 
ters of  England  have  also  shown  by  a  careful  statistical  investigation  that  the 
health  of  their  wives  has  materially  improved  through  the  reduction  in  hours, 
because  of  the  added  leisure  coming  to  them  also.  The  cigar  makers,  who  secured 
the  8-hour  system  in  1886,  have  risen  in  their  moral  condition.  They  are  not 
inclined  as  formerly  to  indulge  in  blue  Monday  and  in  occasional  entire  weeks  of 
dissipation.     (174-179.) 

Mr.  GtOmpers  asserts  that  no  factor  is  so  potent  to  improve  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  as  leisure.  Leisure  permits  mental,  physical,  and  moral 
improvement.  After  the  great  plague  in  England,  the  hours  of  labor  were  only 
8  a  day,  but  they  were  lengthened  until  they  ran  from  sunup  to  sundown; 
and  after  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  and  of  illumination  by  gas,  they 
were  made  longer  still.  Then  they  were  shortened,  first  to  12  hours,  then  to  11, 
to  10,  and  now  the  demand  is  for  an  8-hour  day.  Mr.  Gompers  believes  that  the 
average  hours  of  the  American  workers  are  now  about  9^  a  day.  There  has  been 
much  improvement  within  15  years.     (622.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  believes  that  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  is  especially  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  making  better  citizens 
of  our  workingmen  through  their  use  of  added  leisure  time.  The  influence  of 
legislation  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  on  public  works  is  advantageous 
in  helping  other  trades  to  secure  reduction  of  hours.  The  greatest  influence  in 
shortening  hours  has  been  organized  labor.     (48.) 

7.  Proposed  federal  legislation. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement, 
recommends  that  Congress  pass  a  law  providing  that  no  patent  shall  be  given, 
and  that  no  patent  previously  given  shall  continue  in  force,  unless  the  8-hour 
system  be  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  patented  article.     (123.) 

Mr.  Strasser  advocates  the  proposed  requirement,  as  a  condition  of  granting 
patents,  that  men  employed  in  using  patented  machines  shall  work  on  the  8-hour 
system.  He  also  demands  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  United  States  8-hour 
law  for  Government  employees,  and  would  also  favor  general  8-hour  laws  in  the 
various  States.  The  reductions  of  hours  hitherto  have  been  primarily  secured  by 
trade-union  effort,  but  legislation  helps  by  strengthening  public  sentiment. 
(267.) 

8.  Hours  of  labor  on  public  works — The  United  States  8-hour  law. — Mr.  Spohn, 
representing  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Washington,  D.  C,  says  that  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming  have  8-hour  laws  regarding  public  works.    Other  States  should  also 
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pass  them,  and  the  Federal  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  be  efficient.  It  is  now 
evaded  constantly,  all  that  is  necessary  to  extend  hours  being  a  statement  by  a 
Government  superintendent  that  longer  hours  are  needed  because  of  an  emer- 
gency. The  recent  bill  passed  by  House  of  Representatives  defined  cases  of 
emergency  carefully,  but  the  opponents  of  the  measure  forced  a  compromise  in 
the  Senate  which  struck  out  this  definition,  so  that  the  bill  was  no  better  than  the 
previous  law.  Trades  unions  lay  great  stress  on  the  proper  amendment  and 
enforcement  of  this  law.     (151,  152.) 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  says  that  the  legislature  of  New  York  intended  to  pass  a  law  mak- 
ing 8  hours  a  legal  day's  work  on  public  works,  with  the  pay  of  10  hours.  Many 
employers  questioned  the  construction  of  the  law  as  to  what  constituted  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages,  and  many  strikes  ofunskilled  laborers  arose  in  consequence. 
(877.) 

Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  believes  that 
President  Grant  sought  to  carry  out  strictly  the  law,  passed  during  his  term, 
fixing  the  limit  of  hours  on  national  public  works  at  8  a  day.  He  insisted 
that  its  intent  was  that  wages  should  be  maintained  at  the  same  rate  as  for  10 
hours.  As  the  contract  system  of  performing  public  work  came  into  larger  use, 
the  contractors  used  a  device  to  prejudice  public  officials  against  the  law.  They 
offered  their  men  high  extra  pay  for  working  2  extra  hours  per  day.  They  then 
pointed  out  that  the  desire  of  the  men  in  securing  the  law  had  been  merely  to 
obtain  higher  wages,  not  shorter  hours.  The  workmen  did  not  dare  to  bring  suit 
for  violations  of  the  law  for  fear  of  being  discharged.  The  three  great  weak- 
nesses of  the  existing  law  are  the  emergency  clause,  the  failure  to  apply  the  act 
to  work  not  done  on  Government  ground,  and  the  failure  to  apply  it  to  subcon- 
tractors, whom  the  courts  and  the  Attorney-General  declare  not  to  be  recognized 
at  all.  It  is  absurd  and  unjust  to  apply  the  law  to  work  done  by  day  labor  or 
directly  on  the  ground  of  the  building,  while  allowing  men  working  on  stone  for 
Government  buildings  elsewhere  to  work  longer  hours.  The  witness  cites  the 
case  of  the  Easby  Point  sewer  in  Washington,  where  the  contractor  claimed  an 
emergency,  although  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  obtain  additional  work- 
men, and  thus  to  reduce  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  cutting  stone  for  Government  buildings,  except  where  it 
is  done  on  the  ground  of  the  Government  itself,  contractors  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  8-hour  law.  The  act  has  been  made  effective  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
Post-Office  Department,  where  the  courts  have  held  that  carriers  must  in  no  case 
work  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  without  payment  for  overtime. 

The  bill  for  amending  the  8-hour  law,  which  was  before  the  last  Congress, 
sought  to  establish  effective  penalties  and  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  8-hour  limi- 
tation to  all  work  done  for  the  Government  in  any  way.  The  bill  was  admitted 
by  the  leader  of  the  opposing  lobby  to  be  constitutional.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously,  but  the  lobby  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Senate 
committee  from  recommending  its  passage.     (208-217.) 

Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  the  Federal  8-hour  law  needs  further  amendment, 
and  the  labor  organizations  have  nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  it  needs. 
The  8-hour  day  is  now  an  established  rule  for  all  workers  employed  directly  by 
the  Government.  Mr.  Gompers  has  no  fear  that  the  officials  of  the  Government 
have  any  disposition  to  violate  the  8-hour  law  or  that  public  opinion  would  permit 
the  violation  of  it.  "What  is  now  needed  is  that  the  law  be  made  to  apply  to  work 
done  for  the  Government  by  contract.  The  proposed  amendment  has  been 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  follow  the  woodman  to  the  forest  and  the 
miner  to  the  mine,  where  the  material  is  got  for  making  the  spade  that  digs  the 
ground  on  which  a  Government  building  is  erected.  That  is  preposterous.  The 
contractor  could  buy  whatever  he  likes  in  the  open  market  without  inquiring 
about  the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  were  spent  on  it.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  work  done  under  contract  with,  the  Government.  Some 
objection  has  been  made  on  constitutional  grounds,  but  after  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor  presented  his  paper  upon  this  point  no  one  but 
ex-Secretary  Herbert,  appearing  for  the  shipbuilders,  insisted  upon  the  argu- 
ment of  unconstitutionality.  Ex-Judge  Payson,  who  appeared  against  the  bill 
for  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company  and  several  other  companies 
admitted  that  the  bill  was  constitutional.     (625,626.) 

Mr.  Murray,  manufacturer  of  granite,  supposes  that  if  the  8-hour  bill  concern- 
ing public  work  should  pass  Congress  the  granite  manufacturers  of  New  Eng- 
land would  have  to  abide  by  it  in  preparing  stone  for  Government  buildings,  but 
he  considers  that  this  would,  injure  them.  Their  business  is  regtilated  by  compe- 
tition and  the  prices  for  Government  work  are  not  materially  better  than  for  other 
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work.     The  witness  knows  no  reason  why  wages,  hours,  etc.,  on  public  work 
should  be  different  than  those  for  other  work.     (320. ) 

9.  Overtime. — Mr.  Gompers  is  absolutely  opposed  to  overtime,  except  when  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  life  or  the  preservation  of  property  from 
destruction.  Overtime  is  nothing  more  than  the  lengthening  of  the  day's  work. 
When  it  becomes  habitual  the  rule  is  that  the  total  earnings  of  the  workers  are 
not  greater  than  when  they  did  only  the  regular  day's  work.  The  overtime  comes 
to  be  simply  a  part  of  the  day's  work.  Overtime  shortens  the  season  of  employ- 
ment, and  makes  the  workman  slovenly  and  careless  of  himself  and' of  his  fellows. 
So  long  as  there  are  men  unemployed  it  is  better  to  employ  more  men  fewer 
hours.     (613,614.) 

10.  Sours  vs.  wages. — Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of 
New  Jersey,  mentions  a  strike  of  the  Newark  horseshoers  for  a  shortening  of  hours 
by  quitting  at  5  instead  of  6.  The  bosses  said  that  they  could  not  grant  it  because 
the  hour  from  5  to  6  was  the  best  hour  of  the  day.  They  were  willing  to  give  a 
proportionate  increase  of  wages  in  place  of  the  shortening  of  hours.  The  workmen 
would  not  accept  this,  and  fought  for  shortened  hours  until  they  were  ultimately 
defeated.     (978.) 

IV.  CONDITIONS  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business. — 1.  Southern  Industrial  Con- 
vention.— Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention, 
says  that  this  is  a  loose  organization,  without  revenue  or  fixed  membership,  but 
composed  of  representatives  of  Southern  commercial  bodies  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  may  gather  under  a  very  general  invitation.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
the  manufacturing,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  educational  interests  of  the 
South.     (755.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  first  convention  met  at  Huntsville  in  October,  1899, 
and  was  the  most  representative  and  intelligent  body  that  he  ever  saw  at  a  con- 
vention in  the  South.  The  second  meeting  was  at  Chattanooga.  This  time  there 
were  representatives  from  every  Southern  State,  Mr.  Coffin  believes,  except  one. 
The  members  represented  the  industries  and  the  influence  of  their  sections.  The 
gathering  was  strictly  an  industrial  organization,  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
States  and  the  nation  at  heart.     (776.) 

2.  Advantages  of  the  South  as  a  manufacturing  section.— Governor  Candler,  of 
Georgia,  believes  that  the  future  of  the  South  in  the  field  of  manuf  actures  is  very 
promising.  The  manufacturers  of  the  South  are  multiplying  in  number  and 
are  more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  The  South  has  every  element  necessary  to 
insure  success,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron  goods.  The 
climate  is  favorable;  it  is  never  too  hot  or  too  cold  to  work.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  long  enough,  and  he  thinks  not  too  long.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  past  has 
been  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  cotton,  resulting  in  many  cases  in  an  actual 
loss  in  its  cultivation.  Most  of  the  capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  in  Georgia 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  home  capital.     (536,  537. ) 

Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  League,  says  the  relocation 
of  capital  and  people  in  the  Southern  States  will  relieve  the  congested  condition 
of  the  North.  The  deportation  of  5,000,000  people  from  the  Northern  States  would 
leave  a  better  chance  for  the  remainder.  Mr.  Miller  estimates  that  the  South 
buys  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  wares  annually  from  the  North,  and 
concludes  that  the  great  need  of  the  South  is  for  factories  of  all  kinds.  Labor  is 
cheaper  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  because  living  is  cheaper.  The  raw 
materials  for  manuf acture  are  close  at  hand  and  are  not  owned  by  syndicates. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  unskilled  or  semiskilled  labor  in  the  South,  but  1,000,000 
skilled  men  from  the  North  are  needed,  as  well  as  factories  to  supply  the  South, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Orient  with  manufactured  wares.  Mr.  Miller 
has  located  a  number  of  wood-working  plants  in  Alabama,  Northern  capital  com- 
bining with  Southern.  Others  have  been  transferred  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  where  they  were  located.  Companies  with  a 
small  capital  renting  factories  in  the  North  would  have  less  local  competition  by 
removing  to  the  South.     (576-579.) 

Mr  Miller  contends  that  the  Southern  people  are  by  heredity  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  people,  and  that  if  the  South  is  to  be  developed  industrially  it  must 
be  by  Northern  capital,  which  will  profit  by  the  negro  labor  of  the  South.     (580.) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  believes  that  there  was  never  such  enthusiasm  for  indus- 
trial development  anywhere  as  now  exists  in  the  South.  Any  measure  necessary 
to  bring  about  industrial  development  will  readily  find  advocates  and  adherents. 
Alabama  passed  a  law  exempting  cotton  mills  from  taxation  for  10  years.    It 
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also  abolished  the  limitation  of  the  age  at  which  children  might  be  put  into  the 
cotton  mills.  Another  inducement  which  is  offered  to  Northern  capitalists  is 
the  promise  that  they  will  be  free  from  the  control  of  labor  organizations. 
"There  is  now  a  movement  on  foot  to  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  organiza- 
tion to  disturb  the  public  and  interfere  with  the  public  rights,  by  compulsory 
arbitration."     (760,771.) 

Mr.  Bullock  thinks  the  prospects  are  favorable  to  the  future  of  the  South  as 
a  manufacturing  section.  Many  more  mills  have  been  established  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  of  late  than  in  Georgia,  owing  to  more  favorable  legislation. 
Taxation  is  a  bugbear  in  Georgia.  There  was  formerly  an  exemption  of  10  years 
for  each  new  factory,  but  this  has  been  discontinued.     (523.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testified  that  the  price  of  coal  at  Atlanta  (March,  1900)  was  $2.60, 
of  which  $i.30was  for  freight.     (534.) 

3.  Competition  of  Northern  and  Southern  cotton  mills.— Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson 
says  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  product  of  Southern  cotton  mills  is  consumed 
at  home.  Some  mills  send  their  entire  product  to  China.  It  is  to  foreign 
markets  chiefly  that  the  Southern  mills  look.  The  Southern  mills  have  so  far 
made  the  coarser  fabrics,  and  so  have  not  come  much  into  competition  with 
New  England.  They  are  working  into  the  finer  fabrics,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  make  them.  When  it  comes  to  active  competition 
between  Southern  mills  and  those  in  New  England,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
superior  success  of  the  Southern  mills.  The  machinery  is  the  newest  and  the 
best.  Mr.  Thompson  cites  a  mill  which  takes  in  the  unginned  cotton  from 
the  farmer's  wagon  and  carries  it  automatically  through  every  process  until  it 
comes  out  a  finished  product.  The  whole  cost  of  baling  and  transportation  is 
saved.  That  mill  made  a  dividend  of  62  per  cent  in  1899.  While  Mr.  Thompson 
does  not  know  the  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  put  into  Southern  mills  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  he  thinks  it  approximates  $200,000,000.     (765,  769-771.) 

Mr.  Coffin  considers  that  the  South  would  still  have  the  advantage  over  New 
England  in  cotton  manufacturing  even  if  she  had  the  same  laws  as  to  hours  and 
the  employment  of  children.  Besides  the  nearness  of  fuel  and  of  the  raw  cotton, 
he  considers  that  the  South  has  a  marked  advantage  in  the  employment  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  It  was  by  American  labor  that  the  industries  of  New  England  were 
built  up;  but  the  Americans  have  now  been  displaced  by  foreigners.  He  con- 
siders that  this  cause  has  begun  to  produce  the  decay  of  New  England  manu- 
factures.    (789.) 

Mr.  Turner  testifies  that  the  New  England  cotton  mills  did  the  export  business 
many  years  ago,  but  that  it  has  gradually  come  South.  Southern  mills  sell  all 
they  can  make.  Many  of  the  New  England  mills  have  built  branch  mills  in  the 
South,  and  he  thinks  the  greater  proportion  of  goods  sold  in  China  under  New 
England  brands  are  made  in  the  South.  The  New  England  brand  commands  one- 
fourth  cent  more  than  any  Southern  brand,  even  if  the  goods  are  made  in  the 
South.     (516,  519.) 

Mr.  Elsas  says  the  Pulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  attempted  to  manufacture 
the  same  style  of  goods  that  are  made  in  Fall  River,  but  were  not  successful. 
The  labor  cost  was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Pall  River  mills,  In  the  coarser 
fabrics  there  is  hardly  any  competition  between  the  North  and  the  South.  They 
are  not  made  in  the  North.     (574.) 

Mr.  Bullock  thinks  the  goods  produced  in  Southern  cotton  mills  compare 
very  favorably  with  goods  of  the  same  grade  made  in  New  England.  Every  new 
mill  in  the  South  makes  a  finer  grade  of  goods  than  its  predecessor.  After  hav- 
ing some  experience  of  the  coarser  yarns  a  spinner  can  make  finer  grades.  The 
Southern  mills  are  not  generally  as  well  equipped  as  the  Northern,  but  all  the 
newer  mills  are  fully  up  to  the  insurance  standard.     (523.) 

Mr.  Bullock  believes  that  the  advantages  of  Southern  cotton  mills  in  the  near- 
ness of  raw  material  and  the  advantage  of  New  England  mills  in  cheapness  of 
money,  etc.,  about  offset  each  other.  He  explains  that  New  England  cotton-mill 
companies  build  branch  mills  in  the  South  to  get  the  advantage  of  saving  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  raw  material  for  heavy  goods,  while  retaining  the 
advantage  of  established  brands.     (522.) 

Mr.  Bullock  testifies  that  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Southern  cotton  mills 
is  that  they  are  obliged  to  buy  their  cotton  early  and  hold  it  through  the  season, 
while  the  New  England  mills  can  send  to  Providence  and  get  what  they  want 
every  week.  Almost  all  the  cotton  goes  away  from  the  South  by  the  first  of  May. 
Cotton  is  not  always  cheaper  in  the  fall  than  in  the  following  spring.     (526, 527.) 

Mr.  Fisher  says  that  the  Fall  River  mills  buy  different  grades  of  cotton,  weak 
staple  and  good  staple,  and  mix  them  in  certain  proportions.  Certain  New  Eng- 
land mills  make  grain  bags,  etc.,  entirely  from  the  waste  that  comes  from  the 
cotton.     (533,534.) 
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4.  Conditions  of  transportation  in  relation  to  competition  with  Northern  manu- 
factures.—Mr.  Turner  says  the  freight  rate  on  cotton  goods  from  Atlanta  to  New- 
York  is  about  60  cents,  and  from  Lowell  to  New  York  about  15  cents.  All  export 
goods  are  sold  at  New  York,  where  all  the  foreign  agents  have  their  offices.  He 
has  shipped  some  goods  on  the  Southern  Railway  to  California,  but  they  were 
sold  deliverable  at  New  York,  and  he  had  to  deduct  the  freight  to  New  York  from 
the  price.     (520.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testifies  that  Southern  cotton  mills  have  an  advantage  over  the 
Northern  mills  in  their  nearness  to  cotton,  in  respect  to  grade  and.  quality,  but  no 
great  advantage  in  price.  The  freight  rate  on  manufactured  goods  to  New  York, 
55  cents,  is  the  general  basis  of  distribution  in  most  cases,  but  the  mills  ordinarily 
allow  50  cents  freight  to  Texas  or  other  points  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  New 
England  mills  have  the  advantage  in  the  freight  rate  for  foreign  shipments,  but 
the  Southern  mills  have  quite  an  advantage  in  the  freight  on  cotton.  The  rate  on 
cotton  to  New  England  is  66  cents,  or  $3.30  on  every  bale.  This  heavy  freight  on 
raw  material  to  New  England  offsets  the  freight  on  the  goods  to  New  York  paid 
by  Southern  mills.     (529-531.) 

Mr.  Rennie  testifies  that  the  higher  freight  on  cotton  goods  from  the  South  to 
New  York  is  not  offset  by  a  lower  rate  on  the  raw  material,  when  it  has  to  be 
shipped.  The  rate  on  cotton  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  is  68 
cents,  and  to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  47  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  For  7  weeks  in  the 
autumn  of  1899  cotton  in  the  South  Carolina  market  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  above 
New  York  quotations.  The  Southern  manufacturer  in  a  district  where  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cotton  might  have  an  advantage  from  his  nearness  to  the 
cotton  fields,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Graniteville  there  is  a  scramble  for  cotton. 
There  is  a  fine  grade  of  cotton  raised  in  that  section,  and  buyers  from  Piedmont, 
Union,  and  Greenville  come  to  Graniteville  to  buy  cotton.  Mr.  Rennie  has  not 
noticed  any  marked  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  injurious  to  the  Southern  cot- 
ton industry,  though  the  rates  have  been  recently  advanced.     (491.) 

Mr.  Wittkowsky,  president  of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
thinks  that  there  is  no  railroad  discrimination  between  individuals,  but  that 
Charlotte  has  been  discriminated  against  as  a  community.     (511.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  fisheries  of  Florida,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jacksonville,  are  greatly  hampered  by  the  excessive  charges  of  the  Southern 
Express  Company,  the  only  express  company  which  reaches  that  region.  Many 
thousands  of  barrels  of  fish  are  shipped  by  steamer  from  Jacksonville  and  Savan- 
nah to  New  York,  and  then  distributed  to  the  Western  cities  by  express.  Ship- 
ments can  be  made  by  the  roundabout  way  cheaper  than  by  the  direct  routes, 
even  to  places  which  are  farther  from  New  York  than  from  Jacksonville.  Mr. 
Coffin  quotes  the  following  express  rates  per  barrel  of  fish,  and  distances,  from 
New  York  and  from  Jacksonville:     (783.) 

Bates  from  Jacksonville. 

Chicago  direct $7.00 

Chicago  via  New  York  ___ 2. 80 

Cincinnati  direct  __ - 4. 75 

Cincinnati  via  New  York 2. 80 

St.  Louis  direct 5.00 

St.  Louis  via  New  York 3. 30 

Louisville  direct 4. 50 

Louisville  via  New  York  . . . .  -  - — -  -  3. 05 

These  rates  are  via  Clyde  Line  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York  and  thence  via 
Adams  Express  Company. 


Distances  and  rates  from  Jacksonville  and  from  New  York. 


Rate. 


Jacksonville  to  Chicago  . . . 

New  York  to  Chicago 

Jacksonville  to  St.  Louis. . . 

New  York  to  St.  Louis 

Jacksonville  to  Louisville  . 
New  York  to  Louisville — 


87.00 
1.50 
6.00 
2.00 
4.50 
1.75 


5.  Cotton  buying  and  pi-ices,  etc.— Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  pre- 
fers to  buy  cotton  in  Atlanta,  because  he  can  buy  as  cheaply  there  as  he  can  out 
in  the  country,  and  he  can  get  the  grades  he  wants.     (531.) 
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Mr.  Bullock  explains  the  sudden  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  bythe 
enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  goods,  resulting  from  good  wages.     (526.) 

Mr.  Turner  says  that  as  cottonhas  gradually  gone-down  in  price  manufacturers 
have  had  to  cut  down  the  prices  of  their  products.  But  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
goods  does  not  always  follow  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton.  He  has  seen  cot- 
ton go  up  and  goods  go  down.  The  price  of  finished  goods  has  not  increased  any- 
thing like  100  per  cent,  as  that  of  raw  cotton  has.     (514, 515.) 

The  witness  thinks  that  when  cotton  was  worth  about  5  cents  a  pound  cotton 
goods  sold  as  low  as  3i  cents.  With  cotton  at  9|  cents  there  is  very  little  margin , 
at  4J  cents  for  the  goods.  He  thinks  he  could  sell  his  raw  cotton  to  English  spin- 
ners at  about  11  cents  a  pound,  at  more  profit  than  he  could  get  by  manufacturing 
it;  but  he  could  not  afford  to  stop  the  mill.     (514, 516.) 

6.  Markets  for  cotton  goods.— Mr.  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta, 
testifies  that  from  1877  to  1892  he  made  brown  goods,  sold  without  bleaching,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  was  from  commission  houses  in  New  York.  New 
York  export  houses  had  some  orders  for  China,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  product 
of  his  mill  has  been  consumed  in  the  United  States,  mostly  in  Chicago  and  the 
West.  Mr.  Bullock  thinks  it  will  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  South  if  the 
oriental  trade  can  be  extended,  and  he  wishes  the  Government  to  do  everything  it 
can  to  promote  trade.  He  believes  in  a  subsidy  for  shipping,  on  the  ground  that 
our  own  ships  should  carry  our  own  product;  but  not  a  subsidy  for  the  benefit  of 
some  individual  or  corporation.  He  predicts  that  there  will  be  a  canal  across 
Florida  as  well  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal.     (523, 524.) 

7.  Profits  of  cotton  mills. — Mr.  Mulcay,  an  organizer  for  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  says  he  knows  that  in  1898  the  Dalton  mills  paid  a  dividend  of 

45  per  cent,  and  is  informed  by  the  newspapers  that  in  the  following  year  they 
paid  a  dividend  of  93  per  cent.     (365. ) 

8.  Supply  of  labor  in  the  South. — Mr.  Orr  states  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  tes- 
timony the  supply  of  labor  for  the  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
ample,  coming  principally  from  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  white  population  largely  pre- 
dominates. In  consequence  of  the  number  of  new  mills  going  up,  however,  he 
apprehends  some  scarcity  until  new  hands  are  trained.     (482. ) 

9.  Exemption  from  taxation. — Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  referring  to 
the  exemption  of  ^manufacturing  establishments  from  taxation  for  a  certain 
period  of  years  in  Alabama,  says  that  while  this  may  be  in  the  end  beneficial  to 
the  public  it  gives  rise  to  dissatisfaction  among  taxpayers.     (537.) 

10.  Handling  of  cotton. — Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  complains  of 
the  careless  manner  in  which  cotton  is  handled  by  the  farmers,  and  suggests  that 
something  on  the  handling  and  ginning  of  cotton  should  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  planters.     (534.) 

11.  Importation  of  cotton. — Mr.  Bullock  testifies  that  Egyptian  cotton  has 
become  almost  a  necessity  for  many  new  fabrics.     (525.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testifies  that  Egyptian  cotton  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  mills,  chiefly 
in  England,  but  he  thinks  more  is  now  used  in  the  Carolinas.  If  there  were  a 
tariff  protecting  the  long  staple  it  could  be  produced  in  the  South;  it  was  pro- 
duced there  to  a  large  extent.  Long-staple  cotton  is  mixed  with  short  cotton;  in 
some-cases  Egyptian  cotton  is  used  alone.  The  staple  of  Egyptian  cotton  is  more 
than  1\  inches  long;  the  Mississippi  Valley  cotton  averages  1J  inches.  Georgia 
cotton  is  usually  from  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long;  once  in  a 
while  there  is  a  bale  over  1  inch.  Uniformity  of  staple  is  very  desirable.  Mr. 
Fisher  advises  that  cotton  planters  pay  more  attention  to  the  kinds  of  seed  used, 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  staple.     (532,  533.) 

12.  Loans  for  holding  cotton. — Mr.  Turner  testifies  that  he  borrows  money  both 
in  New  York  and  in  Atlanta  to  enable  him  to  hold  cotton  in  his  warehouse. 
Southern  bankers  are  cooperating  with  manufacturers  in  this  respect  more  than 
formerly.     (515.) 

IS.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees. — 1.  Generally  friendly 
relations. — Mr.  Lacy,  labor  commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  calls  attention  to 
the  good  feeling  and  community  of  interest  between  the  cotton  mill  Owners  and 
their  operatives.  He  thinks  there  is  less  friction  between  the  owners  and  the 
laborers  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  The  best  class 
of  citizens  control  and  own  the  mills.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  owners  and 
managers  of  the  mills  were  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  have  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  mill,  so  that  their  sympathy  is  enlisted  and  they  try  to  ameliorate  conditions. 
While  the  wages  are  low  and  the  hours  long,  the  good  treatment  of  the  hands 
makes  them  contented.  Mr.  Lacy  has  visited  mills  where  the  owners  gave  barbe- 
cues to  their  hands.  He  has  never  heard  of  a  strike  in  a  North  Carolina  factory. 
(499,501.) 
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Mr.  Mtjlcay  says  that  as  an  organizer  and  lecturer  to  unions  of  cotton  mill  oper- 
atives he  has  tried  to  teach  the  people  that  their  best  interests  were  the  interests 
of  their  employers;  that  if  the  employers  were  successful,  they  would  be  success- 
ful likewise.     (566.) 

2.  General  weakness  of  trade  unions  in  Southern  States. — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the 
Atlanta  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  labor  organizations  are  much  less  advanced 
in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States  than  in  the  North,  but  they  are  making 
rapid  progress.  There  are  in  all  probably  about  5,000  or  6,000  members  of  trade 
unions  in  Georgia .     ( 237 . ) 

Mr.  Kilbuen,  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Macon,  Ga..  and  an 
organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  testifies  that  the  carpenters  in 
Macon  are  well  organized,  and  that  the  bricklayers  are  anxious  to  organize,  and 
have  sent  for  him  to  explain  the  benefits  of  organization.  There  have  been  no 
labor  troubles  in  Macon  for  years.     (560.) 

Mr.  Jerome  Jones,  biisiness  manager  of  the  Journal  of  Labor  of  Atlanta,  says 
there  are  about  30  unions  affiliated  with  the  Georgia  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
(556.) 

Mr.  Hanson  testifies  that  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees  in 
Memphis  seem  to  be  of  a  very  cordial  nature,  and  that  in  nearly  all  the  trades 
agreements  are  reached  without  resorting  to  strikes.  Conditions  have  been  won- 
derfully improved  in  a  number  of  trades  within  a  few  years.  The  skilled  trades 
of  the  city  are  very  well  organized.  The  Memphis  Trades  and  Labor  Council  is 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  different  local  organizations  in  the  city.  When- 
ever a  local  organization  feels  that  it  has  a  grievance  and  wishes  the  council  to 
take  it  up,  the  matter  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  grievance  committee,  which 
endeavors  to  adjust  the  difference,  and  has  in  many  cases  been  instrumental  in 
avoiding  trouble.  One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  central  body  is  that  a 
strike  is  to  be  ordered  only  as  a  last  resort.     (585, 587.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  working  people  are  poorly  organized  in  the  South, 
though  great  progress  is  making  there.  The  Federation  of  Labor  has  several 
organizers  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  making  special  efforts  among  the  textile 
workers,  but  is  trying  to  organize  all  trades.  In  iron  and  steel  and  in  the  printing 
trades  good  organizations  exist.  Progress  is  making  even  among  the  colored 
laborers.     (647,  649.) 

Mr.  Lacy,  State  commissioner  of  labor,  testifies  that  labor  is  organized  very 
little  in  North  Carolina.  There  are  6  divisions  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers, 
and  5  of  the  conductors.  Ten  labor  organizations  in  all  are  represented,  but  most 
of  them  have  but  one  lodge  or  division  in  the  State.  The  witness  knows  of  only 
one  organization  of  textile  mill  employees  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  at  Graham, 
Allamance  County,  and  consists  of  strikers  from  South  Carolina,  who  could  not 
get  employment  again,  and  so  came  to  North  Carolina  and  brought  the  textile 
union  with  them.  There  is  very  little  need  for  labor  organization  in  North  Caro- 
lina. There  have  been  no  strikes  except  in  the  progressive  city  of  Charlotte,  where 
the  workmen  strike  occasionally.  There  has  never  been  any  friction  between  the 
mill  owners  and  the  operatives. 

Mr.  Lacy  explains  the  absence  of  labor  organizations  in  cotton  mills  by  saying 
that  the  operatives,  being  recruited  from  the  country,  find  their  condition  so  much 
improved  that  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  organizations;  but  he  predicts  that  as 
they  progress  and  get  accustomed  to  the  mill,  they  will  begin  to  organize.  (497, 
499,  501.) 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Atlanta,  testifies  that  there  is  no  organized  labor  in  his  cotton 
mill  and  that  he  has  never  had  a  strike.     (517. ) 

Mr.  Tanner  says  there  is  no  organized  labor  in  the  Henrietta  Mills,  and  no 
strikes.     (495.) 

Mr.  Kilburn  testifies  that  the  textile  workers  of  Macon  are  not  organized  and 
have  never  been  able  to  maintain  a  wage  scale.     (564.) 

Mr.  Orr,  of  Graniteville,  S.  C,  says  there  are  no  labor  organizations  among 
the  cotton-mill  operatives  in  South  Carolina.  The  Piedmont  mill  had  been  estab- 
lished 27  years  in  March,  1900,  and  had  never  had  a  strike  among  its  employees. 
(483.) 

Mr.  Mtjlcay,  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  the  unions 
of  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  Augusta  district  have  no  scale  of  wages,  and  no 
regulation  as  to  child  labor.     (567.) 

3.  Colored  labor— organization. — Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  of  Georgia,  says  that  in  some  trades,  as  those  of  the  stone  masons 
and  the  brick  masons,  white  and  colored  workmen  receive  the  same  wages. 
White  and  colored  carpenters  receive  the  same  wages  in  some  places  and  not  in 
others.  In  Atlanta  the  white  carpenters  are  well  organized,  and  an  effort  was 
making  when  Mr.  Garrett  testified  to  organize  the  colored  carpenters.    An  effort 
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was  also  on  foot  to  organize  the  brick  masons,  both  white  and  colored.  Mr.  Gar- 
rett declares  that  skilled  labor  in  the  South  has  no  fear  of  the  negro.  "When  he  is 
organized  he  can  be  controlled  better  than  the  white  man.  The  reason  is  that 
very  few  negroes  save  their  money.  They  make  it  and  spend  it.  On  this  account 
negroes  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  foreigners,  such  as  Poles  and  Hungarians, 
who  put  their  money  in  the  bank.  "  Their  money  is  banked  in  some  other  city, 
and  there  is  no  tax  put  on  it  at  all,  and  I  do  not  consider  them  good  citizens."  It 
is  true  that  colored  men  have  worked  cheaper  than  white  men,  particularly  in 
the  unskilled  branches  of  industry,  and  have  brought  the  wages  of  white  labor 
down.  This  is  because  the  labor  of  the  South  has  not  been  organized.  When  it 
is  as  well  organized  as  the  labor  of  the  North  and  East  and  West,  the  negro  will 
get  as  much  pay  as  the  white  man  gets  for  the  same  work. 

There  is  trouble  in  organizing  the  negroes  on  account  of  the  preachers  and  the 
politicians.  It  is  feared  that  the  labor  union  is  a  political  scheme.  This  is  a  mis- 
take.   Politics  is  never  discussed  in  the  union.     (547, 548.) 

Mr.  Kilbukn  testifies  that  colored  unions  are  organized  separately  if  possible. 
The  Macon  Central  Labor  Union  does  not  allow  them  to  affiliate  with  it,  but  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  recognizes  them  on  equal  terms.  Two  colored 
unions  have  been  organized  in  Macon.  One  is  the  carpenters  and  joiners'  union. 
White  and  colored  carpenters  and  joiners  and  bricklayers  work  side  by  side. 
(560.) 

Mr.  Houston,  editor  Journal  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  testifies  that  there  have  been 
a  few  instances  where  colored  men  have  been  admitted  into  the  same  trade  unions 
as  the  white  men,  but  only  for  temporary  effect.  There  are  very  few  mixed 
unions,  but  colored  branches  are  organized.  The  white  laborer  does  not  recognize 
the  colored  laborer  as  a  social  equal,  but  recognizes  him  as  a  factor  in  the  com- 
petitive market,  and  will  do  as  much  as  any  one  to  elevate  him  in  his  class.  The 
white  and  colored  unions  regulate  trade  affairs  through  joint  conferences.     (555. ) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  colored  men 
in  the  South  are  mostly  engaged  in  unskilled  trades,  although  there  are  a  good 
many  who  work  in  the  skilled  trades,  some  of  whom  are  organized.  They  are 
admitted  to  membership  in  many  unions,  and  receive  the  same  wages  as  other 
members.  The  unions  often  aid  them  to  join  by  allowing  them  to  pay  initiation 
fees  by  installments,  or  in  other  ways.     (237, 238, 242. ) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  negroes  are  now  taken  into  Southern  trade  unions 
practically  on  the  same  basis  as  white  men;  but  yet  there  is  a  discrimination  even 
in  the  union.  The  white  members  try  to  get  employment  for  each  other  and  to 
crowd,  out  the  colored  members. 

In  the  mines  blacks  and  whites  work  side  by  side.     (758, 767.) 

Mr.  Lacy  says  one  colored  tobacco-workers'  union  was  organized  in  Winston, 
N.  C,  but  the  white  men  resisted  the  organization.  He  thinks  there  is  now  no 
colored  labor  organization  in  the  State.     (497. ) 

Mr.  Rennie,  of  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina,  says 
that  all  the  white  bricklayers  in  this  section  are  union  men,  with  a  regular  stand- 
ard of  wages  which  they  never  break.  Two  unions  of  the  negroes  have  been 
formed  in  Augusta.  The  object  of  the  white  men  in  organizing  the  negroes  is  to 
get  them  to  demand  the  same  wages  that  the  whites  demand.     (489.) 

4.  Attitude  of  employers  toward  labor  organizations — (See  also  Evils  and  abuses 
generally,  pp.  96.97).— Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
of  Georgia,  says  that  the  general  disposition  of  employers  throughout  the  State 
toward  organized  labor  is  good,  excepting  the  cotton  mills.  Some  cotton  mills 
refuse  to  let  their  employees  organize.     (543.) 

Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  League,  says  he  is  a  firm 
believer  in  organized  labor,  but  has  found  the  general  lack  of  organized  labor  in 
the  South  an  attraction  for  Northern  capital.  He  thinks  the  general  organization 
of- labor  in  the  South  would  retard  .the  development  of  its  manufactures.     (580.) 

5.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. — Mr.  Lacy,'  commissioner  of  labor  of 
North  Carolina,  says  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers  has  revolutionized  the  habits 
of  the  engineers  in  North  Carolina.  Ten  or  15  years  ago  hardly  an  engineer  in 
the  State  would  refuse  to  take  a  drink  whenever  he  could  get  it;  now  it  is  hard 
to  get  a  first-class  engineer  to  go  into  a  saloon.  They  give  better  service  and  get 
better  salaries,  and  without  friction.  The  organization  would  expel  members 
for  drunkenness  or  other  immorality,  even  when  they  are  not  in  active  service. 
It  is  the  strongest  temperance  organization  he  knows  of.  The  conductors' organ- 
ization has  done  almost  as  much  for  them,  but  other  branches  of  organized  labor 
have  not  taken  tne  same  stand.     (499, 500.) 

6.  Strikes  in  Southern  States. — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of 
Trades,  says  that  there  have  never  been  any  extensive  strikes  in  the  Southern 
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States,  although  several  local  strikes  are  now  in  force  (1899).  The  stonecutters 
have  had  several  strikes,  part  of  which  they  have  won  and  part  lost.  The  rela- 
tively small  number  of  strikes  may  be  due  to  the  weakness  of  trade  unions  in 
the  South,  although  the  witness  believes  that  strong  organizations  ultimatelv 
tend  to  check  strikes.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the  absence  of  foreign  labor.  (236, 
237.) 

Mr.  Fisher,  an  Atlanta  manufacturer,  testifies  that  cotton-mill  operatives  in 
the  South  strike  occasionally,  and  mentions  a  strike  at  the  Warren  Manufactur- 
ing Company's  mill  in  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Fisher  says  there  was  a  strike  in  the 
Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  when  he  first  went  there,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
since.     (532,535.) 

Mr.  Mulcay  says  the  strike  at  the  Warren  mill,  March,  1900,  was  not  author- 
ized. A  few  operatives  had  a  personal  grievance  which  the  superintendent  would 
not  listen  to,  and  applied  to  the  president,  who  answered  their  questions  agree- 
ably to  all  parties.     (566, 567. ) 

Mr.  Elsas  testifies  that  there  have  been  2  slight  strikes  at  the  Fulton  Bag 
and  Cotton  Mills;  in  each  case  the  operatives  asked  unreasonable  things.  The 
last  strike  was  in  February,  1899,  and  was  caused  by  substituting  a  man  who  had 
a  family,  at  75  cents  a  day,  for  a  man  who  was  getting  90  cents  a  day.  A  good 
many  operatives  staid  at  work,  and  in  about  a  week  or  a  week  and  a  half  all  the  ' 
looms  were  running.  The  company  no  longer  treats  with  its  employees  as  a 
union,  but  treats  with  them  individually  on  any  grievance,  and  tries  to  give  fair 
treatment.     (573.) 

Mr.  Mulcay,  organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  testifies  that 
about  the  third  week  of  November,  1898,  a  notice  was  posted  in  the  mills  of  the 
Augusta  district,  including  Bath  and  Langley  in  South  Carolina,  that  on  and 
after  November  20  the  wages  would  be  reduced,  the  amount  of  the  reduction  not 
being  stated.  Mr.  Mulcay  and  the  general  organizer  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  Georgia  went  to  the  factory  district,  and  at  the  request  of  the  mill 
operatives  organized  7  unions  among  them.  They  were  not  organized  until  after 
they  had  struck  against  the  reduction  of  wages:  if  they  had  been  this  severe  strike 
would  have  been  prevented.  The  operatives  remained  out  until  the  early  part  of 
February,  entailing  a  great  loss  upon  the  mills,  themselves,  and  the  whole  city. 
The  reduction  of  wages  amounted  on  an  average  to  about  13  per  cent;  in  many 
cases  it  was  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  some  cases  it  was  25  per  cent,  and  in  a 
few  cases  40  per  cent.  About  5,000  employees  were  affected.  Prior  to  the  strike 
the  wages  were  about  $4.50  or  $5  a  week.  The  manufacturers,  the  Augusta 
Manufacturing  Company,  claimed  that  their  mills  were  not  paying  the  cost  of 
running.  The  result  of  the  strike  was  that  the  manufacturers  made  some  slight 
concession,  but  not  in  the  matter  of  wages.  They  said  they  were  willing  to  pay 
a  scale  averaging  6  per  cent  higher  than  their  competitors  in  the  South  were 
paying.  They  claimed  that  one  cause  of  their  trouble  was  that  all  the  Southern 
mills  manufacturing  the  same  class  of  goods  paid  less  wages — in  some  cases  about 
20  per  cent  less — than  they  did.  They  said  that  as  soon  as  the  times  would  war- 
rant it  they  would  restore  the  old  wages,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  they 
did  increase  the  wages  10  per  cent.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  strike  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  one.  Some  little  difficulties  crop  out,  but  they  are  dis- 
posed of  satisfactorily  by  the  executive  committee.     (564,566.) 

7.  Blacklisting  in  Southern  States.— Mr.  Bridwell  says  that  it  is  believed  that 
the  railways  in  Georgia  use  the  blacklist,  but  the  only  proof  is  that  men  are 
sometimes  unable  to  secure  employment  at  all  in  the  locality  and  have  to  go  else- 
where. It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  an  employer  has  refused  employment 
because  of  a  blacklist,  if  he  assigns  any  other  reason.     (240.) 

C.  General  conditions  and  prosperity  of  laborers.— 1.  General 
conditions  of  labor  in  textile  mills.—  Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  says  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Southern  textile  mills 
are  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  North,  for  the  most  part.  The  mill  sites  are  not 
properly  drained  and  fever  tends  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  operatives.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  possibility  of  having  the  windows  open  a  large  part  of  the  year 
compensates  for  many  other  unsanitary  conditions.  The  workers  are  nearly  all 
natives,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  other  avenues  of  employment,  the  standard 
of  intelligence,  especially  among  the  women,  is  relatively  higher  than  in  New 
England.  There  is  more  of  the  patriarchal  relation  between  employers  and 
employees.  Labor  organizations  scarcely  exist  and  strikes  are  infrequent. 
Wages  are  much  lower  than  in  the  North,  especially  because  of  the  potential 
competition  of  colored  labor,  although  no  negroes  are  directly  employed  in  the  tex- 
tile mills,  except  in  the  picker  room.  The  cost  of  living,  however,  is  very  much 
less.  Some  operatives  live  comparatively  well,  even  beyond  their  means,  but 
manv  others,  esneciallv  farmers  who  have  turned  to  textile  work,  have  a  very 
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pjor  diet,  chiefly  pork  and  corn  bread.  In  some  mills  employees  are  furnished 
land  for  gardening  and  have  other  advantages,  but  this  is  not  common.  The 
hours  of  labor  are  longer  than  in  the  North,  but  no  one  works  as  hard.  (225- 
227  229  ) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  says  that 
the  condition  of  the  textile  workers  in  Atlanta  is  very  bad.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  join  the  labor  movement,  and  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  company  houses  of 
very  bad  quality.     (543.)  ' 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  the  laborers  in  the  Southern  cotton  mills  are 
almost  exclusively  native  whites.  Superintendents  and  foremen  come,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  North;  but  the  Southern  textile  schools  are  educating  men  for 
these  places,  and  the  most  successful  mills  in  the  South  are  managed  entirely 
by  Southern  people.  The  workers  are  largely  women  and  children,  and  on  this 
account  labor  organizations  among  them  have  given  comparatively  little  trouble. 
The  usual  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton  mills  are  10,  and  in  many  of  the  States 
there  is  no  age  limit  for  the  employment  of  children.     (764-766.) 

Mr.  Orr  says  the  windows  in  the  mill  are  open  certainly  8  months  in  the  year. 
They  are  open  all  the  time,  more  or  less.     (484.) 

Mr.  Tanner,  of  Atlanta,  says  the  mill  villages  furnish  constant  and  regular 
employment  to  all  who  want  it.     There  is  no  idle  class.     (495.) 

Mr.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  of  Atlanta,  Q-a.,  says  that  com- 
plaints were  received  by  the  paper  as  to  the  condition  of  cotton-mill  operatives 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  city  from  other  parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Oarolinas 
to  work  in  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mill,  and  had  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  stopping  of  the  night  shift.  On  investigation  at  the  homes  of  the 
operatives  he  found  them  in  a  very  distressed  condition.  Transportation  was 
secured  for  2  or  3  families.  He  believes  that  the  city  sent  quite  a  number  home. 
Several  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  city.     (549, 550.) 

Mr.  Houston's  impression  from  observation  is  that  the  condition  of  cotton-mill 
operatives  in  Lowell  and  Fall  Eiver  is  a  great  deal  better  than  in  Atlanta.     (553. ) 

Mr.  Elsas  says  that  in  advertising  for  help  for  the  night  shift  at  the  Fulton 
Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  of  which  he  is  president,  it  was  stated  definitely  that  trans- 
portation was  not  furnished.  The  amount  was  advanced  to  those  who  asked  for 
it  and  said  they  could  not  come  otherwise.  When  the  night  shift  was  discon- 
tinued all  the  good  hands  were  culled  out  and  kept  on  the  day  run.  There  were 
runners  at  the  mills  from  different  mills  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  soliciting 
help,  and  the  company  could  have  guaranteed  employment  to  anyone  who  wanted 
it.  The  company  also  found  that  work  eould  be  had  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  a  great  many  who  would  not  work  prevailed  upon  the  city  to  support  them. 
Some  worked  a  few  days  and  then  expected  the  charity  association  to  provide 
them  with  food.     The  company  paid  funeral  expenses  in  several  cases.     (571.) 

2.  Relative  condition  of  labor  on  farms  and  in  mills. — Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  the 
white  laborers  employed  by  cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina  come  almost  exclu- 
sively from  farms,  being  attracted  by  (1)  better  school  facilities,  (2)  churches, 
(3)  social  advantages,  and  (4)  employment  310  days  in  the  year  at  fairly  good 
wages.  The  condition  of  the  cotton-mill  operative  he  considers  unquestionably 
superior  to  that  of  farm  tenants,  and  the  more  intelligent  of  the  tenants  are  com- 
ing year  by  year  to  the  cotton  mills.     (482,  486.) 

Mr.  Lacy,  labor  commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  says  that  while  the  wages  in 
the  factories  of  the  State  seem  low  to  most  people  and  the  hours  seem  long,  the 
people  coming  from  the  farms,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  so  many  hours  a 
day  for  such  a  small  return,  feel  that  they  have  improved  themselves  very  much 
by  getting  out  of  the  weather,  having  regular  positions,  and  being  paid  once  a 
week;  and  they  think  the  hours  are  short.  They  have  made  a  material  step  in 
advance  by  leaving  the  farm  as  tenants  to  work  for  regular  wages  and  live  in  good 
houses.  Mr.  Lacy  considers  the  condition  of  mill  hands  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  farm  hands. 

Mr.  Mo  Aden,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  says  the  help  for  his  cotton  mill  comes 
entirely  from  the  rural  districts.  The  hands  consider  their  condition  better  in  the 
mill  than  on  the  farms.  They  get  their  pay  regularly  once  a  week,  and  always 
have  money.  They  live  better  for  their  means  than  any  class  of  people  he  ever 
saw.  Mr.  McAden  says  that  when  his  hands  come  in  from  the  mountains  for 
employment  they  look  lean,  hungry,  and  pale,  but  after  they  have  been  in  the 
mill  for  a  few  months  they  look  healthy,  sleek,  and  neat.  Association  does  a 
great  deal  for  them.  Factory  people  read  the  papers,  and  are  well  informed 
about  current  events.     (503,504.) 

Mr.  Turner,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Georgia,  says  there  is  a  regular  acces- 
sion of  mill  hands  recruited  from  farm  hands  every  fall.    Occasionally  some  of 
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them  save  money  and  go  back  and  buy  land.  He  thinks  the  condition  of  the  mill 
operatives  better  than  it  was  when  they  lived  on  farms,  and  that  they  themselves 
consider  it  so.     (513.) 

Mr.  Tanner  says  the  labor  for  the  Henrietta  Mills,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  comes 
from  the  neighborhood  and  from  back  in  the  mountains.  Before  the  mills  were 
established  it  was  employed  in  fanning.  He  thinks  the  condition  of  cotton-mill 
hands  in  the  Henrietta  Mills  decidedly  better  than  when  they  were  living  on  farms. 
They  had  lived  in  the  mountains  in  very  ordinary  log  houses  without  windows. 
There  were  children  up  to  18  years  of  age  who  had  never  been  to  school.  In  the 
mill  village  there  are  2  schools. 

Mr.  Tanner  mentions  the  case  of  a  widow  and  family  of  7  girls,  who  together 
made  something  like  $60  a  year  at  home  on  the  farm,  and  now  make  a  little  more 
than  that  every  month  in  the  cotton  mill,  after  having  worked  in  the  mill  about  6 
months.     (493-495.) 

Mr.  Fishek  says  the  operatives  at  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  come  from  the  coun- 
try and  from  various  mills;  they  are  not  city  people.  He  thinks  they  are  equal  in 
intelligence,  competency,  and  quickness  to  Northern  operatives.     (529.) 

Governor  Candler  testifies  that  the  factories  of  Georgia  acquire  their  employees 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  failed  on  farms,  white  and  black  alike,  to  go  to  town  when  the  prices  of  farm 
products  are  low.  He  thinks  that  very  few  have  succeeded  in  bettering  their  con- 
dition by  the  change.     (540.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  says  that 
the  people  who  work  in  the  mills  come  chiefly  from  the  country.  He  declares  that, 
in  his  opinion,  they  can  do  better  in  the  countrythan  in  the  city;  though  he  admits 
that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  those  who  have  once  gone  to  the  mills  never  go  back  to 
the  farms.  He  implies  that,  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  mills  are  preferred,  because 
they  enable  the  fathers  to  live  in  idleness  on  the  wages  of  the  children.  As  between 
city  and  country  cotton  mills,  Mr.  Garrett  thinks  that  the  workers  in  the  country 
mills  are  better  off  because  their  living  is  so  much  cheaper.     (545, 546.) 

Mr.  Houston  says  the  mill  operatives  of  Atlanta  are  recruited  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  mountain  districts  of  northern  Georgia.  They  are  attracted  by  the  idea 
of  city  life,  and  do  not  know  the  conditions  until  they  reach  the  city.  He  has 
never  found  any  that  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  but  their  power  of  resistance 
is  very  small.     (552, 553.) 

Mr.  Mulcat,  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  on  the 
farm  there  are  seasons  when  there  is  time  for  self -education,  but  in  the  factory 
there  can  be  none  without  loss  of  time.  The  families  in  the  cotton  factories 
make  more  than  they  do  on  farms  when  the  price  of  cotton  is  low,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  they  drift  from  the  country  to  the  mills.  Since  cotton  has  gone  up 
they  are  drifting  back  to  the  country.  The  small  farmers  are  compelled  to  have 
the  assistance  of  their  wives  in  the  fields.     (568. ) 

3.  Health  of  cotton-mill  operatives. — Governor  Candler  thinks  cotton-mill 
operatives  as  a  class  are  not  as  healthy  as  country  people  who  work  in  the  open 
air,  although  there  is  no  complaint  of  neglect  regarding  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments at  the  factories.     (541. ) 

Mr.  Turner  is  sure  that  there  is  no  larger  percentage  of  sickness  among  his 
cotton-mill  hands  than  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  as  a  whole.  They  are  healthy  and 
perfectly  contented.     (517.) 

4.  Employment  and  unemployment. — Mr.  Turner,  a  cotton  manufacturer, 
whose  mill  is  located  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  says  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the 
village.     (513.) 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  the  regularity  of  cotton-mill  operatives  in  his  mill, 
Mr.  Elsas  says  there  is  a  certain  element  that  will  not  work  at  all  on  Saturday, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  day  for  idleness.  He  thinks  this  is  not  due  to  any 
religious  belief.    (571.) 

Mr.  McAden  says  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  employment  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  North  Carolina  during  recent  years.  Times  are  pros- 
perous, everybody  who  will  work  is  employed,  and  nearly  everybody  is  contented. 
(502-504.) 

Mr.  Lacy  thinks  there  are  not  many  railroad  men  in  North  Carolina  out  of 
employment.  Unskilled  and  clerical  labor  has  not  been  entirely  employed,  and 
there  is  always  a  certain  number  of  people  with  no  fixed  calling.     (500, 501.) 

5.  Saving  among  cotton-mill  operatives. — Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  the  cotton-mill 
operatives  live  very  comfortably  indeed  on  the  wages  paid  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  saving  money.  A  great  many  of  those  at  Piedmont  have  bought 
farms  and  are  renting  them.  Mr.  Orr  thinks  postal  savings  banks  would  be  a 
godsend  to  laboring  people  all  over  the  South.     (487.) 
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Mr.  Tanner  says  the  Henrietta  Mills  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  take  the  savings  of 
operatives  and  allow  5  or  6  per  cent  interest.  Quite  a  number  have  saved  from 
$50  to  $1,500  and  a  number  have  bought  little  farms  adjoining  the  mills  and  built 
their  own  houses.  He  does  not  know  of  many  farmers  of  the  tenant  class  that 
have  saved  $1,500.     (495.) 

Mr.  Turner  says  that  a  few  but  not  many  of  the  employees  in  his  mill  near 
Atlanta  save  money.  A  good  many  deposit  their  savings  with  the  company  at  5 
per  cent  interest.     (513.) 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  says  some  of  the  operatives  save 
money,  but  most  of  them  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  company  has  often 
advanced  money  to  them,  and  made  the  first  payment  on  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
house  and  lot.     (529.) 

Mr.  S.  "Wittkowsky,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  a  retired  merchant  and  president  of 
the  Mechanics'  Perpetual  Building  and  Loan  Association,  testifies  that  in  17  years 
this  association  has  handled  $2,066,000,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  which  came  from 
laboring  people.  He  estimates  that  of  $325,000  on  deposit,  $75,000  or  $100,000 
belongs  to  colored  people.  A  detailed  statement  10  years  old  showed  that  the 
stockholders  at  that  time  included  671  white  and  150  colored  people.  He  mentions 
the  case  of  a  colored  man  working  in  a  foundry  at  65  cents  a  day,  with  a  wife  and 
4  children,  who  borrowed  $300  and  bought  a  home;  he  paid  for  it  out  of  his  wages, 
then  borrowed  $200  more  and  built  an  addition  of  2  rooms  to  his  house.  Mr. 
Wittkowsky  says  that  this  shows  that  the  colored  men  can  live  comfortably,  and 
they  all  get  more  wages  now  than  they  did  at  that  time  (15  years  ago).    (508-510.) 

Mr.  Mulcay  testifies  that  some  of  the  qotton-mill  operatives  in  the  Augusta 
district  save  enough  to  buy  homes  on  installments.  When  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  1  or  2  children  are  employed  their  monthly  wages  may  amount  to  about  $50. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  acquire  a  home  with  his  own  wages,  besides  sup- 
porting a  wif  3  and  child.     (568.) 

6.  Standard  of  living. — Mr.  Bennie  says  the  employees  of  the  Graniteville 
Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina,  live  in  reasonable  comfort— certainly 
as  comfortably  as  Northern  operatives — and  many  of  them  save  money.  He  sup- 
poses there  are  150  operatives  who  have  money  deposited  with  the  company,  in 
sums  varying  from  $250  to  $3,000,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.     (490,  491.) 

Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives  is 
much  better  than  their  former  living  on  the  farms.  They  are  said  to  buy  the  very 
best  class  of  food  stuffs  and  clothing.     (485.) 

7.  Cooperative  or  mutual  societies. — Mr.  Elsas  says  there  have  been  3  different 
cooperative  or  mutual  societies  organized  at  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills, 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  company,  but  with  its  consent  and  patronage. 
At  the  last  attempt,  in  1899,  the  company  offered  to  give  $500  cash  as  a  bonus  if' 
the  operatives  would  organize  a  society  and  run  it  successfully,  but  after  about  3 
weeks  they  dropped  it.  Mr.  Elsas  says  the  great  difficulty  with  the  operatives  is 
that  if  they  do  not  get  value  received  immediately  for  their  5  or  10  cents  a  week 
they  want  to  be  sick  and  die  so  as  to  get  their  money's  worth.     (573.) 

D.  Wages  in  the  South. — 1.  Wages  in  skilled  trades. — Mr.  Bridwell  says 
that  the  wages  in  the  skilled  trades  of  Georgia  are  considered  fair.  They  have 
been  maintained  more  satisfactorily  during  the  recent  business  depression  than 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  wages  have  been  greatly  increased  through 
the  efforts  of  organizations,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
decreasing.  The  wages  of  stonecutters  are  $3.20  for  8  hours'  work;  of  carpenters, 
$2.50;  of  typesetters,  from  $18  to  $24  per  week.  Bricklayers  receive  from  $2  to 
$2.25,  but  they  are  unorganized.     (239,240.) 

Mr.  Lacy,  State  commissioner  of  labor,  says  the  brick  masons  have  only  one 
organization  in  North  Carolina,  and  they  report  average  wages  of  $50  a  month, 
which  they  think  very  low.  The  engineers,  with  6  organizations,  report  an  aver- 
age of  $125  a  month;  the  Typographical  Union,  $60;  carpenters  and  joiners,  with 
only  1  organization,  about  $30;  railway  conductors,  $65  to  $95;  bookbinders,  $60. 
(497.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  a  machinist  of  Atlanta,  states  that  he  works  10  hours' a  day  at 
29  cents  an  hour.  This  is  much  the  best  pay  earned  at  his  trade  in  the  city. 
The  average  pay  of  machinists  in  the  town  is  not  over  $2.  Boys  who  begin  to 
learn  the  trade  at  16  or  17  are  generally  started  at  70  cents  a  day.     (546.) 

Mr.  Kilbcrn  thinks  the  minimum  scale  for  carpenters  in  Macon  is  $2.  The 
wages  are  higher  than  for  some  kinds  of  work.  Before  they  were  organized  their 
wages  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  and  $2.     (561.) 

Mr.  Kilburn  testifies  that  the  printers'  wage  scale  in  Macon  has  been  main- 
tained uniformly  for  14  years.  It  calls  for  $2.50  per  day  of  8  hours  in  newspaper 
work  and  9  hours  on  job  work.  The  piece-work  system  is  adopted  wherever  pos- 
sible.    (560,561.) 
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2.  Wages  in  cotton  mills. — Mr.  Lacy,  commissioner  of  labor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, testifies  that  in  the  cotton  mills  of  that  State  skilled  male  hands  are  paid 
from  $1  to  §2.50  per  day;  unskilled  men,  60  cents  to  §1;  skilled  women,  75  cents 
to  $1.50;  unskilled  women,  30  to  75  cents;  children  from  20  to  30  cents,  few  being 
paid  under  30  cents.     (497.) 

Mr.  McAden,  a  banker  and  cotton  mannf  acturer  of  North  Carolina,  says  wages 
have  increased  during  the  last  decade.  His  mill  pays  from  25  to  27  cents  a  cut 
for  weaving.  The  weavers  average  about  §1.25  a  day;  some  making  §9  a  week. 
Spinners  make  75  cents  on  an  average;  they  are  generally  children.     (503.) 

Mr.  Tanner  says  the  Henrietta  Mills  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  pay  for  weaving  by  the 
piece.  The  weavers  make  from  20  cents  to  SI. 20  a  day,  averaging  something  like 
90  cents;  quite  a  number  make  $1.20.  For  spinning,  the  mills  pay  from  7  to  11 
cents  a  side,  according  to  the  length  of  the  frame  and  the  class  of  the  work,  and 
the  earnings  are  from  40  to  80  ^ents  a  day,  averaging  something  like  60  cents. 
(493,  495.) 

Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  in  South  Carolina  weavers  are  paid  by  the  piece.  A 
woman  can  earn  as  much  as  a  man  if  she  runs  as  many  machines  and  produces  as 
many  yards,  but  women  are  not  made  bosses.  "Weavers  usually  get  from  85  cents 
to  $1.10  a  day,  and  spinners  are  paid  10  cents  a  side,  and  make  about  60  cents  a 
day.  A  hand  15  or  16  years  old  can  easily  tend  6  sides.  Unskilled  labor  is  paid 
65  cents  a  day.  Overseers  and  master  machinists  get  $3.50,  other  machinists  from 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  second  hands  about  $2  and  $2.25.  "Wages  are  paid  twice  a  month 
in  cash;  no  store  orders  are  given,  and  employees  are  absolutely  free  to  trade 
where  they  please.  The  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company  has  always  paid  in 
cash  twice  a  month.    It  runs  no  company  store,     (483,486.) 

According  to  Mr.  Orr's  recollection,  the  average  wages  of  the  employees  of  the 
Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  date  of  his  testi- 
mony (March,  1900),  excluding  section  hands,  second  hands,  overseers,  and  super- 
intendents, were  64  or  65  cents  a  day.  There  had  been  no  material  change  since 
that  time,  but  if  anything  the  wages  were  a  little  higher.     (483. ) 

Mr.  Rennte  says  that  on  the  same  class  of  goods  wages  in  New  England  are 
no  higher  than  in  Graniteville,  S.  C.  A  New  England  weaver  of  coarse  sheeting 
can  make  $1  a  day.  Spinners  are  paid  10  cents  a  side  on  an  average  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company  pays  11  cents.  He  considers 
it  a  material  advantage  to  be  able  to  work  66  hours  in  the  week  instead  of  58,  as 
in  Massachusetts.  The  weavers  employed  by  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing 
Company  average  $1.10  a  day.  Spinners  are  paid  11  cents  a  side,  and  run  6  or  in 
some  cases  8  sides,  averaging  nearly  70  cents  a  day.  He  has  calculated  the  aver- 
age wages,  not  including  overseers,  at  81-J  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Rennie  says  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  which  pays  some- 
what higher  wages  than  other  mills,  does  not  make  as  much  money  as  the  others, 
but  competes  without  difficulty.  The  cost  of  production  may  be  low  with  a  higher 
rate  of  wages,  on  account  of  the  greater  outturn.     (490, 491.) 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Atlanta,  says  the  children  in  his  cotton  mill  make  from  25 
cents  a  day  up.  No  adult  labor  is  paid  less  than  75  cents,  and  weavers  make  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  $1.25.  Bosses  get  about  $2.50  and  upward.  The  weavers 
in  his  mill  make  about  |1  a  day.  The  average  for  children  and  adults,  excluding 
overseers  and  the  higher-priced  men,  is  about  75  cents  a  day. 

"Wages  in  cotton  mills  advanced  about  10  per  cent  in  1899;  not  as  much  as  the 
price  of  cotton.  The  increase  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  The 
advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  not  been  of  much  advantage  to  labor.     (513. ) 

Mr.  Elsas  testifies  that  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  pay  9-j  to  10i 
cents  a  side  for  spinning.  An  expert  can  make  60  cents  a  day.  Mr.  Elsas  esti- 
mates the  average  wages  at  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  at  between  $4  and 
$4.50  a  week.  He  says  the  children  nearly  all  earn  50  cents  a  day.  There  are 
some  learners  who  are  absolutely  worthless  and  learn  at  their  own  expense, 
not  being  paid  anything  until  they  become  proficient  enough  to  be  of  some  use. 
(570,572.) 

Mr.  Jones,  business  manager  of  the  Journa  of  Labor,  says  he  has  had  in  his  pos- 
session 200  pay  envelopes  from  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  said  to  represent 
a  week's  work  each,  on  which  the  amounts  ran  from  about  $4  to  about  35  cents. 
(556,557.) 

Mr.  Fisher  says  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  employ  about  275  hands,  and  have  a 
pay  roll  of  $1,300  a  week,  making  the  average  wages,  including  overseers,  nearly 
$5  a  week.  Excluding  the  engineer  and  4  overseers,  the  pay  roll  averages  about 
$1,175  for  270  employees.     (529.) 

Mr.  Bullock  testifies  that  when  his  mill  (Atlanta)  was  established  in  1877  the 
wages  paid  were  a  little  more  than  those  paid  in  the  North  Carolina  mills,  because 
his  Atlanta  mill  had  nn  r-nttacoa  +r>  r»r.t      a  weaver  would  average  from  $5  to 
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$6.50  a  Week.  Mr.  Bullock  estimates  tlie  average  earnings  of  weavers  in  Georgia 
cotton  mills  at  about  $4  a  week.  No  labor  is  employed  by  the  day  or  week,  except 
overseers  and  common  unskilled  labor.     (522,  523.) 

Mr.  Mulcay  is  of  the  opinion  that  wages  in  the  mills  of  the  Augusta  district 
are  higher  than  in  Atlanta.     They  average  about  $4.50  a  week.     (568.) 

3.  Wages  in  Northern  and  Southern  cotton  mills— Mr.  Elsas  estimates  that  the 
Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  pay  5  per  cent  less  than  Fall  River  wages.  Living 
is  cheap  in  Atlanta,  and  he  thinks  the  Atlanta  mills  do  not  get  as  much  work  in 
the  same  time  as  the  Fall  River  mills.     (573,  574.) 

Mr.  Fisher  thinks  the  Southern  mills  have  a  slight  advantage  in  wages,  appar- 
ently due  to  the  lower  wages  of  men.  The  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  pay  more  for 
spinning  per  side  than  the  Massachusetts  mills,  and  more  than  is  paid  in  the 
Carolinas  or  in  any  of  the  country  mills.     (531.) 

Mr.  Bullock  thinks  Southern  cotton  mills  pay  about  the  same  wages  as  New 
England  mills  for  the  same  class  of  goods.     (522.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  living  wage  must  vary  according  to  the  class  of  the 
workers  involved,  and  according  to  the  place  and  the  circumstances.  It  costs  less 
to  live  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  The  ignorant  unskilled  laborer  does  not 
need  the  surroundings  nor  the  means  of  increasing  knowledge  that  are  suitable 
for  the  skilled  and  educated  mechanic.     (779.) 

4.  Cost  of  living. — Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  living  expenses  are  small  in  South 
Carolina.  Chickens  are  worth  from  12J  to  15  cents  apiece;  beef,  8  cents  a  pound; 
eggs,  10  to  12  cents  a  dozen;  No.  1  flour  (March,  1900),  $4.50  a  barrel;  meal,  55 
cents  a  bushel;  bacon,  about  6i  cents  a  pound.  Clothing  has  been  very  low,  $7 
to  $9  for  a  good  suit,  but  has  gone  up  within  a  year  or  two.  Fairly  good  board  in 
boarding  houses  or  private  families  can  be  had  for  from  $7  to  $8  a  month.  Wood 
is  $1.50  a  cord;  Mr.  Orr  supposes  that  during  9  months  of  the  year  fuel  is  used 
for  nothing  except  cooking.     (484.) 

Mr.  Orr  thinks  wages  depend  very  much  upon  the  expense  of  living.     (485.) 
Mr.  Tanner,  treasurer  of  the  Henrietta  Mills,  says  the  price  of  wood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mills  is  $1.25  a  cord;  butter  is  usually  10  to  15  cents  a  pound,  aver- 
aging about  12£  cents;  eggs,  8  or  10  cents;  chickens,  8  to  20  cents,  and  flour  $2  to 
$2.50  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Kilburn  has  found  from  visits  that  the  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  in 
Northern  and  Southern  cities.     (560.) 

5.  Wood  sold  to  employees — Mr.  McAden  says  the  employees  in  his  mill  pay 
about  $1.25  a  cord  for  wood.  During  a  severe  storm  in  the  winter  the  price  goes 
a  little  higher,  and  in  order  to  prevent  speculation  at  such  times,  he  sells  wood  to 
the  employees  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  cord.     (503.) 

6.  House  rent. — Mr.  Kilburn  testifies  that  house  rent  paid  by  working  people 
in  Macon,  Ga.,  averages  from  $2  to  $5  a  room,  according  to  location.  A  great 
many  of  the  organized  workmen  own  their  own  houses;  probably  fewer  in  the 
Typographical  Union  than  in  any  other  union,  because  they  travel  from  one 
place  to  another  a  good  deal.     (563.) 

E.  Hours  of  labor  in  Southern  States  — 1.  Existing  conditions. — Miss 
De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  says  that  the  hours 
of  labor  are  regularly  longer  in  the  the  textile  mills  of  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  Usually  they  are  11  hours.  There  are  few  States  in  the  South  where 
legal  restrictions  on  hours  are  imposed.  The  longer  hours  are  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  laborers  work  less  energetically,  although  this  is  the  case,  but  rather  to  the 
slowness  of  the  Southern  States  in  following  the  general  movement  toward  reduc- 
ing the  formerly  universal  long  hours.  The  effect  of  the  climate  and  of  the  rela- 
tively insanitary  conditions  of  the  Southern  mills  is  to  prevent  such  intense  labor 
as  in  the  North.     (225-227.) 

Mr.  Lacy,  State  commissioner  of  labor,  testifies  that  a  great  many  of  the  mills 
in  North  Carolina  have  a  66-hour  week,  but  as  they  stop  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday 
they  work  more  than  11  hours  on  other  days.  Some  of  the  mills  work  more  than 
12  hours.     (496.) 

Mr.  McAden,  of  North  Carolina,  says  that  his  mill  runs  66  hours  a  week.  It 
formerly  ran  from  70  to  72  hours  a  week.     (503.) 

Mr.  Tanner  says  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  Henrietta  Mills  (Charlotte)  average 
11  a  day.     There  is  no  law  in  North  Carolina  regulating  the  hours.     (494.) 

Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  South  Carolina  are  limited  to  66  a 
week,  and  thinks  the  law  is  carried  out  in  good  faith.     (484.) 

Mr.  Turner  says  the  hours  of  labor  in  Georgia  are  limited  by  law  to  11  daily, 
or  66  a  week.     (512.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  states 
that  he  is  informed  that  work  begins  in  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  at  a  quarter  before 
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6  in  the  morning  and  ceases  at  a  quarter  after  6  at  night,  with  an  interval  of  25 
minntes  for  dinner.  It  is  customary  to  close  early  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
Mr.  Garrett  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  legal  limit  of  66  hours  a  week  is 
exceeded.  In  all  branches  of  labor  outside  the  cotton  mills,  the  ordinary  hours 
in  Atlanta  are  10  a  day.  Some  shops  work  9  hours  in  winter  and  10  in  summer. 
(544,546.) 

Mr.  Elsas,  vice-president  of  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
employing  about  1,000  hands,  says  the  working  hours  at  that  mill  are  66  a  week; 
12  hours  5  days  in  the  week,  and  6  on  Saturday.     (569.) 

Mr.  Turner  testifies  that  40  years  ago  it  was  customary  for  farm  laborers  to 
work  from  sunup  until  sundown,  and  he  thinks  that  is  still  the  custom  in  the 
South.     (518,520.) 

2.  Reduction  of  hours  discussed. — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of 
Trades,  says  that  the  labor  organizations  of  Georgia  are  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor.  They  do  not  consider  that  the  conditions  of  climate  and  locality 
are  such  that  people  in  the  South  can  endure  longer  hours  than  in  the  North. 
The  hours  of  labor  of  some  of  the  strongly  organized  trades,  bricklayers,  stone- 
cutters, etc. ,  have  been  reduced  to  8.  but  many  work  long  hours.  Street  car  men 
often  have  to  work  18  hours  in  a  day.  Although  the  employees  would  be  willing 
to  accept  lower  wages  in  order  to  secure  a  shorter  day,  the  witness  believes  that 
by  giving  employment  to  more  men  and  increasing  the  demand,  wages  might 
actuallv  be  raised.  The  organizations  are  in  favor  of  a  national  act  to  limit  the 
hours  of  Federal  employees  to  8.     (235, 241, 243.) 

Mr.  Lacy  has  recommended  an  11-hour  law  in  his  report  as  commissioner  of 
labor  for  North  Carolina.  He  thinks  shorter  hours  are  bound  to  come.  The 
mill  owners,  however,  have  insisted  that  on  account  of  climatic  influences,  and 
because  the  laborers  are  used  to  the  slow  movements  of  the  farm,  they  would 
be  handicapped  if  the  hours  were  meddled  with  until  the  laborers  were  educated 
up  to  the  quicker  movements  of  the  mill.     (496, 497, 499.) 

Mr.  Hanson  testifies  that  the  reduction  of  hours  on  municipal  work  in  Mem- 
phis to  8  hours,  which  took  effect  in  January,  1899,  was  gained  through  the  agita- 
tion of  the  labor  organizations,  although  the  members  of  the  city  force  are  not 
organized.  The  8-hour  day  was  established  in  some  trades  before  it  was  obtained 
for  city  work,  and  in  other  trades  the  hours  have  been  reduced  since  that  time. 
Before  the  reduction  of  hours  on  municipal  work  the  wages  were  from  §1  to  $1-25 
a  day  for  10  hours;  under  the  8-hour  system  they  are  $1.50.  The  city  has  done  a 
vast  amount  of  work  on  the  sewer  system  since  the  reduction  of  hours,  more  than 
in  5  years  before,  and  the  city  engineer  says  he  can  show  by  a  statistical  report 
that  the  men  accomplish  more  work  in  8  hours  than  they  previously  did  in  10 
hours.     (586.) 

Mr.  Bullock  does  not  concur  in  the  idea  that  machinery  will  necessarily  pro- 
duce more  results  in  12  hours  than  in  11.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  Georgia  in  re- 
ducing the  hours  from  12  to  11,  and  found  from  careful  investigation  that  better 
results  and  a  more  finished  product  were  obtained  in  11  hours  than  in  12.  While 
the  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  will  run  all  the  time,  it  needs  careful  atten- 
tion; and  when  an  employee  is  very  fatigued  bad  work  is  the  result.  He  also 
tried  running  a  double  set  of  hands,  night  and  day,  but  was  never  able  to  do 
double  work  in  double  time.     (521.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  sawmills  throughout  the  South  work  their  help  from  sun 
to  sun.  That  often  means  14  or  15  hours  in  the  summer;  they  never  work  less 
than  11  hours.  The  leased  convicts  work  from  sun  to  sun,  and  they  must  get  to 
the  place  of  work  before  the  sun  is  up.  Sometimes  they  have  to  walk  5  miles. 
That  means  some  16  hours  of  actual  work.  Men  in  the  condition  which  Mr.  Cof- 
fin pictures,  become,  he  declares,  simply  machines  to  work,  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  rise, 
to  work.  They  come  to  expect  nothing  else,  and  to  care  for  nothing  else.  A  short 
workday  gives  a  man  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  mind,  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  family  and  his  friends,  and  to  train  his  children.  Eight  hours  a  day  is  enough 
for  any  man  to  work.  Mr.  Coffin  does  not  think  that  this  is  a  question  into  which 
climatic  conditions  enter.     (780, 781, 789, 792.) 

Mr.  Turner  has  never  had  any  complaint  from  his  employees  as  to  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills.  He  justifies  the  longer  hours  of  labor  in  the 
South  as  compared  with  New  England  on  climatic  grounds,  together  with  the 
relative  poverty  of  the  South.  He  says  that  the  Southern  mills  do  not  compete 
much  with  the  New  England  mills.  They  do  not  make  the  same  character  of 
goods.     (518.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testifies  that  he  worked  66  hours  a  week  in  a  textile  mill  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  just  after  the  war,  when  he  was  14  years  old.  The  Lawrence  mills 
voluntarily  reduced  the  hours  to  62i:  then  a  10-hour  law  was  passed,  and  after- 
wards a  58-hour  law.     Connecticut  has  a  60-hour  law.     (531.) 
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3.  Desirability  of  uniform  legislation.— Mr.  Bullock  says  there  should  be  some 
way  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  uniformly  in  the  mills  of  the  country. 
While  the  manufacturers  in  Alabama  or  South  Carolina  may  run  on  a  certain 
system  of  hours,  the  Georgia  mills  are  limited  by  law  to  another  system  and 
Massachusetts  to  still  another.  Manufacturers  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  an  equality,  and  he  would  favor  the  same  hours  for  Georgia  as  are  in  vogue  in 
New  England. 

Mr.  Bullock  admits  the  possibility  that  uniform  legislation  as  to  hours  of 
labor  and  wages  of  employees  would  affect  some  portions  of  the  South  unfavor- 
ably at  first,  but  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  stand  all  chances  of  uniformity. 
(522.) 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  agrees  in  some  respects  wi„h  Gover- 
nor Bullock  as  to  the  desirability  of  uniform  labor  legislation.  He  would  favor 
a  10-hour  law.  He  would  prefer  not  to  run  more  than  10  hours,  but  his  com- 
petitors run  longer  hours.     (530.) 

4.  Night  shift  in  cotton  mills. — Mr.  Elsas  describes  the  attempt  of  the  Pulton 
Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  to  work  a  night  shift.  He  says  the  men  and  boys  and  some 
of  the  women  would  stay  awake  all  day  and  could  not  work  at  night,  and  the 
labor  cost  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  total  poundage  cost  so  that  the  company 
could  not  afford  to  continue  the  night  run.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of 
cuts,  and  although  a  weaver  might  get  off  only  half  a  cut  a  loom  each  night, 
he  would  still  expect  the  full  prices,  claiming  it  was  a  greater  amount.  The  com- 
pany gave  in  to  them  for  several  weeks,  hoping  to  gather  a  large  body  of  hands 
and  make  the  night  run  a  success,  but  it  was  an  utter  failure.     (571.) 

F.  Company  tenements  and  stores. — 1.  Company  tenements. — Mr. 
Tanner  says  the  Henrietta  Mills  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  house  their  employees  free  of 
charge;  they  have  never  charged  rent.  Quite  a  number  live  in  their  own  houses. 
(493,495.) 

Miss  De  Graffenried  says  that  rents  in  company  tenements  in  the  South  are 
much  lower  than  in  the  North.  Some  of  the  older  houses  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
but  the  newer  ones  are  as  good  as  the  newer  ones  in  the  Northern  textile  towns. 
(225.) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina, 
houses  its  employees,  the  average  rent  charged  being  42|  cents  a  room  for  2  weeks. 
(490.) 

Mr.  Orr  says  the  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina,  houses 
its  employees.  They  pay  50  cents  a  room  a  month,  and  have  a  garden  patch  to 
each  house.     (483.) 

Mr.  Elsas  says  the  management  of  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  does  not 
compel  the  employees  to  live  in  the  company  houses.  They  are  asked  to  do  so,  but 
they  will  not  lose  their  work  if  they  do  not.  The  tenants  of  the  company  naturally 
get  the  preference  of  employment  in  dull  times.  There  are  a  good,  many  empty 
houses,  and  a  great  many  of  the  operatives  live  in  outside  houses;  possibly  60  per 
cent  live  in  the  company  houses.  Until  the  spring  of  1899  the  rents  outside  were 
about  the  same  as  the  company's  rents;  at  that  time  the  company  reduced  the  rents 
30  and  40  per  cent,  and  calculates  that  the  rents  bring  only  5  per  cent  income  gross, 
without  allowing  for  repairs.  Mr.  Elsas  says  these  houses  are  the  best  cotton-mill 
houses  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  superior  to  the  outside  houses  for  which  more 
rent  is  charged.  They  are  studded,  sheathed,  paper  lined,  weatherboarded  with 
feather-edge  siding,  and  kept  in  thorough  repair.  They  are  plastered,  and  have 
running  water  in  the  wood  sheds.  It  is  the  duty  of  1  man  to  keep  the  places  clean. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  company  to  elevate  the  people.  There  are  some  4-room 
1-story  cottages,  and  some  of  8  and  12  rooms,  2  stories  high,  divided  into  2  sections. 
There  is  also  a  brick  building,  originally  built  for  a  hotel,  and  containing  60  rooms; 
the  experiment  failed,  and  the  company  now  simply  rents  the  rooms.  The  rent 
runs  from  25  to  35  cents  per  week  per  room.  The  cottages  bring  35  cents,  being 
more  in  demand  than  the  2-story  houses;  the  people  do  not  like  to  live  upstairs. 
The  rents  are  deducted  from  the  weekly  wages  of  some  member  of  the  family;  the 
rule  is  to" take  it  all  from  one  individual,  if  he  earns  it,  to  reduce  bookkeeping. 
(569-573.) 

Mr.  Houston  says  that  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  mill  operatives  of  the 
Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  is  very  bad,  and  shows  the  need  of  a  factory  inspec- 
tion law  in  Georgia.  The  factory  people  own  a  large  number  of  the  houses  and 
charge  exorbitant  rent  and  deduct  it  from  the  wages.  At  first  all  the  operatives 
were  required  to  rent  from  the  company,  but  when  the  night  shift  was  working 
there  were  not  enough  houses  and  some  rented  outside  at  a  cheaper  rent.  After 
rent  and  transportation  had  been  deducted  the  hands  in  some  cases  had  almost 
nothing  to  live  on.    Mr.  Houston  had  a  number  of  pay  envelopes  showing  that 
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operatives  after  working  a  week  received  75,  50,  and  25  cents,  and  often  nothing. 
(550.) 

Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  thinks  the  employees  of  the  Fulton  Mills 
are  not  required  to  rent  from  the  employers,  because  he  knows  some  who  do  not 
rent  from  the  company.     (558.) 

Mr.  Fisher  says  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  have  no  tenements,  and  the  opera- 
tives live  where  they  please.     There  is  no  company  store.     (529.) 

Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  houses  built  for  his  employees  (the  Exposition  Mills) 
are  full  all  the  time.  They  are  cheaper  than  houses  down  town.  The  bosses  own 
their  own  houses.  Most  of  the  employees  live  in  houses  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany, a  rent  of  $2  a  month  being  charged  for  a  4-room  house.     (511, 518.) 

Mr.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Labor,  says  that  he  has  visited 
a  number  of  the  houses  at  the  Exposition  Mills  and  found  them  in  wretched  con- 
dition. They  are  built  on  the  tenement  plan,  without  plaster.  In  one  or  two 
instances  he  found  2  families  living  in  1  room;  6  people  in  all.  The  conditions 
at  the  country  mills  are  entirely  different;  there.is  plenty  of  room,  and  the  houses 
are  to  a  great  extent  separated,  instead  of  having  2  or  3  families  in  a  house,  and 
have  garden  plots.  Each  family  raises  its  own  vegetables  and  keeps  a  cow  and 
a  pig.  In  the  Georgia  country  mills  the  rent  is  nominal ,  and  in  some  places  is  free. 
(552.) 

Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  says  that  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the 
rent  charged  the  employees  of  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills  was  75  cents  per  room 
per  week.     (558.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  asserts 
that  the  majority  of  the  Atlanta  cotton  mills  compel  their  employees  to  live  in 
company  houses,  and  that  the  houses  are  simply  boarded  up  and  down,  with  great 
cracks,  and  are  in  general  bad  condition.  He  has  been  told  by  employees  that 
they  have  been  dismissed  for  not  occupying  company  houses.  He  referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  Exposition  Mills,  of  which  Dr.  Turner  is  president.  When  his 
attention  was  called  to  Dr.  Turner's  statement  that  the  employees  preferred  to 
live  in  company  houses  because  the  rent  of  them  was  lower  than  that  of  others, 
he  admitted  that  he  had  no  direct  knowledge  beyond  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  but  declared  that  such  houses  as  the  company  furnished  could 
not  be  found  in  the  town  proper;  "  I  do  not  know  where  there  are  any  of  that 
kind  of  houses  in  town  except  the  negro  shacks."  The  Journal  of  Labor  had  been 
calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  company  houses,  he  said,  and  there  had 
been  an  improvement  during  the  past  year.     (543, 546.) 

Mr.  Mulcay  says  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  Augusta  district  \isually  live  in 
houses  owned  by  the  company,  which  charges  so  much  per  room  every  two  weeks. 
The  operatives  have  the  option  of  living  elsewhere,  and  quite  a  number  own  their 
own  houses.     (567.) 

2.  Company  stores. — Mr.  Tanner  says  the  Henrietta  mills  (Charlotte,  N.  C.) 
run  a  store,  but  pay  their  operatives  every  month  in  cash,  and  it  is  left  entirely 
with  them  whether  they  will  trade  at  the  company  store  or  not.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  stores,  and  the  company  solicits  the  trade  of  its  employees  just  as  it 
does  that  of  others,  expecting  them  to  deal  with  it  only  when  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  do  so.     (493.) 

Mr.  Lacy,  labor  commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  thinks  there  is  not  a  mill  in 
the  State  which  treats  its  employees  badly  in  its  stores.  In  his  investigations  he 
found  but  one  such.     (501.) 

Mr.  McAden,  of  North  Carolina,  says  he  pays  his  mill  hands  in  checks,  which  the 
cashier  of  the  company  will  cash  at  any  time.  These  checks  pass  current  in  the 
surrounding  country.     (503. ) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company  (South  Carolina) 
runs  no  store.     (490.) 

Mr.  Houston  testifies  that  there  is  a  company  store  at  the  Exposition  Mills, 
Atlanta,  and  that  it  is  generally  understood  by  the  employees  that  they  are 
required  to  deal  there,  though  he  has  never  known  of  any  notice  or  order  to  that 
effect.     (550.) 

Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  company  store  at  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills, 
Atlanta,  is  conveniently  located,  and  the  employees  trade  there  for  that  reason. 
Dealing  there  is  altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  The  mill 
pays  in  cash  every  2  weeks,  but  between  pay  days  gives  orders  on  the  store  to 
those  who  wish  them.    Very  few  take  these  store  checks.    (513, 518.) 

Mr.  Turner  gives  the  following  as  prices  of  important  staples  in  the  company 
store  connected  with  his  cotton  mill :  Flour,  about  84.50  a  barrel;  hams,  10  cents 
a  pound;  bulk  meat,  about  7  cents;  other  staples  at  proportionate  prices,  ranging 
with  the  general  prices  in  town.  He  says  the  store  is  run  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  mill  hands,  and  not  to  make  money.    (514.) 
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Mr  Mulcay  says  there  are  no  company  stores  in  Augusta,  but  there  are  in 
Langley  and  Bath.     It  is  not  compulsory  to  deal  there.    (567.) 

3.  Physicians'  bills. — Mr.  Turner  says  that  when  physicians  are  called  in  for 
any  of  his  employees  the  mill  management  guarantees  that  the  bill  will  be  paid. 
(517.) 

O.  Labor  of  women  and  children. — 1.  Children  in  Southern  textile 
mills. — Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  declares 
that  children  are  employed  in  Southern  textile  mills  at  entirely  too  early  an  age, 
although  the  condition  is  improving.  Many  go  to  work  at  8  years  of  age.  Farmers 
come  in  from  the  country  to  get  work  in  the  mills  and  naturally  seek  to  put  all 
the  members  of  their  families  into  employment  also.    (329.) 

2.  Child  labor  in  North  Carolina  mills. — Mr.  B.  R.  Lacy,  State  commissioner 
of  labor  and  cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
testified  in  March,  1900,  that  in  3  years  the  number  of  child  laborers  under  12 
years  of  age  in  North  Carolina  factories  had  diminished  from  6,800  to  3,200  or 
3,300,  although  in  the  same  time  the  number  of  men  in  factories  had  more  than 
doubled  and  the  number  of  women  had  increased  50  per  cent.  Mill  after  mill  had 
stopped  employing  children  under  12  years  of  age.  This  was  accomplished  with- 
out any  law  and  without  any  friction,  simply  by  turning  on  the  light.  (496, 497, 
499.) 

Mr.  McAden  instructs  his  superintendent  that  he  does  not  want  too  small 
children  in  the  mill,  but  it  would  take  a  very  hard-hearted  man  to  resist  in  some 
cases,  and  sometimes  children  will  go  in  under  12  years  of  age.  Mr.  McAden 
says  that  if  he  could  control  it  himself  he  would  not  employ  anyone  under  12, 
though  children  learn  very  rapidly — much  better  than  grown  persons — and  some 
of  them  become  very  good  hands.     (503.) 

Mr.  Tanner,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C,  prefers  operatives  13  years  old  and  older, 
because  they  make  better  help  and  are  more  economical  to  the  mill  management 
than  younger  children;  but  younger  children  are  sometimes  taken  in,  as  there 
are  often  families  who  claim  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  the  help  of  their  chil- 
dren a  little  younger.     (494.) 

3.  Child  labor  in  South  Carolina  cotton  mills. — Mr.  Orr  prefers  not  to  work 
children  under  12  years  of  age.  This  rule  is  not  enforced  absolutely,  but  there 
are  not  many  exceptions.  He  does  not  think  it  best  for  either  the  child  or  the 
mills  to  work  them  under  that  age.  The  most  serious  trouble  is  the  lack  of  a 
compulsory  school  law,  which  the  legislature  would,  not  pass.  School  attendance 
can  not  be  controlled,  except  by  moral  suasion.  He  sends  teachers  out  every 
Friday  afternoon  for  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  Most  children  like 
to  work  in  the  mill  at  light  work,  rather  than  roam  over  the  town  doing  nothing. 
Mr.  Orr  has  repeatedly  asked  children  who  have  gone  from  the  school  into  the 
mill  which  they  preferred,  and  has  never  found  one  who  said  he  would  not  rather 
work  in  the  mill  than  go  to  school.     (483,  484.) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  the  Qraniteville  Manufacturing  Company  (South  Carolina) 
tries  to  keep  children  out  of  the  mill  until  they  are  12  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
weaving  department  allows  no  girls  under  15  or  boys  under  16.  The  pressure  is 
always  from  the  parents.     (491.) 

4.  Georgia  cotton  mills. — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades, 
says  that  there  are  children  working  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Georgia  from  8 
years  up.  Men  seeking  employment  are  more  apt  to  find  it  if  they  have  a  number 
of  children  who  can  be  brought  into  the  mills.  The  trade  unions  of  the  State  are 
advocating  a  law  to  exclude  children  from  employment  below  the  age  of  14.  The 
law  limits  the  hours  of  child  labor  to  66  per  week  in  cotton  factories,  but  it  is 
continually  violated,  since  there  is  no  officer  to  enforce  it.     (233-235.) 

Mr.  Mulcay,  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  there  are 
children  7  years  old  employed  in  the  mills  at  Augusta.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren employed  are  under  12  years  of  age.  He  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man 
took  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  children,  apparently  from  6  or  7  up  to  14  years  of 
age,  to  the  mill  in  a  wagon,  then  brought  the  horse  back  and  sat  around  the 
grocery  store  all  day  doing  nothing,  and  could  not  be  hired  to  do  any  work.  The 
labor  organizations  are  opposed  to  child  labor  under  12  years.  Some  of  the  mill 
superintendents  say  they  would  be  glad  to  indorse  such  a  limit,  and  some  of  the 
mill  presidents  say  the  same;  others  are  silent,  and  some  are  opposed  to  it.     (566.) 

Mr.  Turner,  president  of  the  Exposition  Mills,  does  not  want  to  employ  children 
under  12  years  of  age,  but  probably  has  half  a  dozen  younger  than  that,  because 
there  are  widows  with  children  who  could  not  otherwise  make  a  living.  Children 
in  his  mill  are  employed  as  spinners  and  sweepers,  and  at  other  very  light  work. 
He  has  not  found  the  confinement  injurious  to  their  health,  though  some  consider 
it  a  hardship.    (512.) 
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Mr.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  says  it  is  the  rule 
in  the  cotton  mills  to  employ  all  the  children  of  each  family  connected  with  the 
mills.  The  mills  will  not  have  a  family  unless  they  employ  the  children.  Many 
children  are  employed  from  6  to  8  and  10  years  old.  Inquiry  among  the  opera- 
tives at  the  Exposition  Mills  showed  that  there  were  about  150  children  under  12 
years  of  age  employed  there.  The  youngest  children  are  used  as  doff  ers  in  the  spin- 
ning room.  The  work  is  not  very  laborious;  it  is  chiefly  the  confinement  in  rooms 
where  there  is  more  or  less  dust  which  is  detrimental.  Sometimes  the  mills  require 
the  windows  to  be  kept  closed.  The  children  displace  adults.  While  the  mill 
presidents  say  the  children  are  employed  only  on  the  solicitation  of  their  parents, 
Mr.  Houston  finds  that  the  larger  a  family  is  the  more  acceptable  it  is  to  the 
mill  people.  He  thinks  the  physical  requirements  greater  in  cotton  mills  than  in 
the  case  of  cash  girls  in  department  stores,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
retard  development.     (550,551.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  Georgia  State  Federation  of  Labor,  testifies  that  5 
children  were  caught  as  they  came  out  of  the  Exposition  Mills,  of  which  Dr.  Tur- 
ner was  president,  and  were  taken  before  the  legislative  committee.  They  gave 
their  ages  as  from  8  to  10.  One  mill  discharged  all  children  under  12  because  of 
the  discussion  started  by  the  Journal  of  Labor. 

There  are  fathers  who  put  their  children  in  the  mills  and  live  on  what  the  chil- 
dren earn,  without  doing  anything  themselves.  Children  get  front  11  to  15  cents 
a  day.    It  is  usual  for  the  wives  and  mothers  also  to  go  into  the  mills.     (544-546.) 

Mr.  Jones  says  there  were  recently  children  7  and  8  years  of  age  working  in 
the  Pulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills.    (557.) 

Mr.  Elsas  says  there  are  no  children  under  12  in  the  Pulton  Bag  and  Cotton 
Mills.  The  parents  always  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  children  are  over 
12  years  of  age.  There  have  been  some  clear  cases  where  the  children  were  under 
12,  but  they  are  always  discharged  in  such  cases.  The  company  finds  very  little 
satisfaction  in  the  young  children.     (570.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testifies  that  while  there  is  no  law  in  Georgia  affecting  the  age  of 
children  in  the  mills,  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  have  a  rule  against  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  12;  but  it  has  been  deviated  from  at  times,  where  there 
were  one  or  two  members  of  a  family  in  the  mill  who  would  have  gone  somewhere 
else  if  the  children  had  not  been  taken  in  also.  The  children  are  in  the  factory 
from  6  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night,  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch.  On  Saturdays 
the  work  stops  at  3  o'clock.  He  finds  that  the  boys  of  13  who  work  in  the  mill 
look  as  robust  and  strong  as  other  boys.     (529, 530. ) 

5.  Child  labor  on  farms. — Governor  Candler  testifies  that  in  Georgia  white 
families  as  well  as  colored  have  to  take  their  children  out  of  school  and  put  them 
to  work  as  early  as  8  or  10  years  of  age,  during  crop  time,  from  planting  time  up 
to  the  middle  of  July.  Boys  of  10  sometimes  plow;  he  himself  plowed  at  that  age 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  sometimes  until  dark,  and  thinks  that  instead  of 
injuring  him  it  was  a  benefit,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  education. 
(539,540.) 

Mr.  Orr  has  very  often  seen  children  plowing  at  10  or  12  years  of  age.  They 
commence  work  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  hoe  and  pick  cotton.     (486.) 

Mr.  Turner  thinks  it  is  customary  in  Georgia  for  boys  of  8,  10,  and  12  years  to 
plow,  hoe,  and  pick  cotton.     (512.) 

6.  Proposed  child  labor  laws.— Mr.  Lacy  has  recommended,  in  a  report  as  com- 
missioner of  labor  of  North  Carolina,  a  law  forbidding  children  under  12  years  of 
age  to  work  in  factories,  and  permitting  the  labor  of  those  between  12  and  15  years 
of  age  only  when  they  have  been  in  school  3  months  each  year.  This  was  recom- 
mended as  a  start.  His  idea  is  that  eventually  children  should  not  be  employed 
under  15  years  of  age.  He  considers  a  compulsory  education  law  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  child  labor  law.     (496,  499.) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  there  is  no  limit 
of  age  upon  the  employment  of  children  in  factories.  Alabama  had  an  age  limit, 
but  abolished  it  some  4  or  5  years  ajgo.  Young  children  ought  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  mills,  and  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  public  is  coming  to  realize 
it.  The  general  exclusion  of  colored  labor  from  the  mills  gives  colored  children 
an  advantage  in  this  respect  over  white  children.  The  colored  children  are  per- 
mitted to  go  to  school,  while  the  white  children  are  sent  to  work.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  there  are  no  compulsory  education  laws  in  the  South,  and  the  educa- 
tional facilities  are  much  more  meager  than  in  New  England.  This  is  one  justi- 
fication for  permitting  young  children  to  work  in  the  South;  if  they  were  not  at 
work  they  might  be  idle  on  the  streets,  acquiring  the  habits  of  vagabonds.    (764. ) 

Mr.  Rennie  considers  it  no  advantage  to  a  child  to  be  admitted  to  a  mill  at  12 
years  of  age  if  there  is  any  way  of  keeping  him  out  and  giving  him  an  education. 
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His  chances  for  physical  development  at  that  age  are  very  greatly  improved  by 
being  allowed  to  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  While  the  work  of  the 
child  in  the  mills  is  not  hard,  it  is  confining,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  mills, 
while  a  great  deal  better  than  in  a  cold  climate,  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
dust.     (492.) 

Mr.  Coffin  declares  that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  employment  of  young 
children  in  the  factory  or  workshop.  He  believes  that  it  crushes  the  individuality 
and  narrows  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  No  child  under  12  should  be  employed 
in  a  factory,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  age  were  made  14.  He  is  not  pretend- 
ing to  represent  here  the  interests  of  the  Southern  manufacturers  or  the  feeling 
of  the  South.  If  Alabama  has  thrown  her  doors  open  to  the  employment  of  child 
labor  and  the  extension  of  hours,  she  has  made  a  mistake  which  she  will  rue  seri- 
ously within  the  next  decade.  Mr.  Coffin  does  not  believe  that  any  State  can 
become  permanently  prosperous  by  such  a  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  children  themselves,  both  for  the 
time  being  and  throughout  their  lives,  the  employment  of  children,  like  that  of 
women,  crowds  out  men  and  tends  to  reduce  wages.  If  the  removal  of  cheap 
child  labor  from  the  factories  and  the  employment  of  men  would  increase  the 
average  price  of  the  manufactured  product  the  world  could  well  afford  to  pay 
the  increase.  "It  will  feel  the  increased  life  and  power  of  the  world  when  the 
process  of  suffocating  childhood  has  ceased."    (780, 784, 789.) 

Mr.  Houston  thinks  a  child  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  begin  manual  labor 
under  12  years  of  age.  He  estimates  that  a  12-year  law  in  the  South  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  limit  of  13|  or  14  years  in  the  North,  because  children  develop 
faster,  and  a  child  of  12  in  the  South  is  as  large  and  strong  as  one  of  about  13J  in 
Massachusetts.  The  bill  proposed  by  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Labor  prohibited 
the  employment  of  children  under  12  in  workshops,  mills,  and  factories,  and 
required  them  to  attend  school  6  months  in  the  year.     (551 ,  552. ) 

Mr.  Houston  favors  uniform  compulsory  education  legislation  throughout  the 
United  States,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  a  stipulated  age,  as 
14  years,  in  factories,  shops,  mines,  etc.,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  by  thorough  factory  inspection.  He  says  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
Georgia  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  child-labor  law,  but  that  compulsory 
education  would  be  harder  tc  get  in  Georgia.     (553, 554.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  states  that 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  State  have  tried  to  get  a  law  passed  prohibiting  the 
labor  of  children  under  12  years  of  age,  but  have  not  succeeded.  Mr.  Garrett 
does  not  think  that  children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  under  14;  but  in  the 
proposed  law  the  age  was  fixed  at  12,  because  it  was  thought  that  such  a  bill 
would  have  some  chance  of  passing.     (544.) 

Governor  Candler  mentions  as  an  objection  to  child-labor  legislation  the  case 
of  widows  who  can  not  support  themselves  and  their  children  without  the  chil- 
dren's help;  but  if  exceptions  could  be  made  to  cover  such  cases  he  would  favor  a 
child-labor  law.  He  would  favor  limiting  the  employment  of  children  under  14 
to  6  months  in  the  year. 

According  to  Governor  Candler's  observation,  manufacturing  firms  have  adapted 
the  work  required  of  children  to  the  ability  of  the  children.  He  has  sometimes 
thought  that  children  work  too  constantly,  however,  and  thinks  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  them  if  they  could  work  half  a  year  and  then  rest.     (540.) 

Mr.  Hanson  states  that  the  child-labor  law  of  Tennessee,  establishing  a  12-year 
limit,  is  not  enforced  because  of  ambiguity.  The  organized  labor  of  the  State  is 
endeavoring  to  get  a  better  law  passed,  reducing  the  hours  for  children  to  10  and 
raising  the  age  limit  to  14.     (585.) 

Mr.  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  says  it  is  not  to  the  interest 
of  manufacturers  to  employ  children  under  the  age  of  12,  but  they  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  children  who  ought  not  to  be  in  a  mill  because  their  parents 
insist  upon  having  the  children  employed  if  they  work  themselves.  Sometimes 
the  wages  of  the  children  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  invalid  mother  or 
father.  He  believes  that  legislation  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  knows 
no  reason  to  object  to  the  same  conditions  for  Southern  mills  as  those  existing  in 
New  England.     (522.) 

7.  Wages  of  child  labor. — Mr.  Tanner  says  the  children  do  the  spinning.  Chil- 
dren of  13  average  about  60  cents  a  day.  (495.)  (See  also  Wages  in  cotton  mills, 
p.  51.) 

8.  Labor  of  women  in  cotton  mills. — Mr.  Mulcay  says  that  when  the  mother  of 
a  family  works  in  a  cotton  mill,  she  hires  a  colored  girl  at  a  low  price  to  do  the 
housework,  or  puts  the  children  in  an  institution  where  they  are  looked  after  by 
the  matron.    In  some  of  the  mills  the  mothers  of  very  small  children  are  allowed 
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to  go  out  at  certain  hours  to  nurse  them.  Their  husbands  are  working  in  some 
cases,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not.     (569.) 

Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  mothers  of  families  very  fre- 
quently work  for  their  living  in  factories.  Where  young  children  absolutely 
demand  the  attention  of  their  mothers,  he  thinks  they  usually  have  it.  When  the 
mothers  work  it  is  usually  when  the  children  are  older  and  also  work  in  the  fac- 
tory; they  are  mainly  widows.  He  does  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  pro- 
hibit mothers  of  families  from  working  in  factories,  because  of  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  obliged  to  earn  their  subsistence,  and  can  do  so  more  easily  in  the  factory 
than  elsewhere.     (541.) 

Mr.  Tanner  estimates  that  about  half  the  operatives  in  the  Henrietta  Mills 
(Charlotte,  N.  C.)  are  females.  The  mothers  of  families  do  not  often  work  in 
the  factory,  but  they  do  in  some  cases.     (495.) 

9.  Labor  of  women  on  farms. — Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  a 
great  many  women  in  Georgia  work  in  the  fields.  Sometimes  white  women  plow. 
Negro  women  like  field  work;  those  who  have  grown  up  on  the  farms  are  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  they  are  not  accustomed  to  housework.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  the  negro  women  to  do  nothing.     (551,  542.) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  in  the  right  of  woman  to  take  up  any  work  she  pleases  for 
her  support,  but  he  regrets  the  circumstances  which  sometimes  compel  her  to 
enter  the  field.  The  employment  of  women,  like  that  of  children,  tends  to  dimin- 
ish the  employment  of  men  and  to  lower  their  wages,  and.  is,  therefore,  socially 
unfortunate .     ( 780 . ) 

H.  Education  in  the  South. — 1.  Public  school  facilities  generally. — Miss 
De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  says  that  the  schools 
in  the  Southern  States  are  insufficient  in  duration  and  in  the  courses  taught. 
Although  in  theory  children  are  supposed  to  begin  school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age  and 
continue  until  10  or  12,  even  then  they  are  lax  in  attendance  and  are  not  taught  the 
right  branches.  In  many  cases  textile  mill  owners  still  continue  the  early  prac- 
tice of  supporting  schools  for  the  children  of  their  operatives.  In  the  absence  of 
proper  public  schools  the  witness  believes  it  would  be  just  to  require  employers 
to  be  responsible  for  some  elementary  teaching  before  admitting  children  to  their 
mills.     (230,231.) 

Mr.  Miller  finds  that  the  school  facilities  in  the  South  are  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  North.  People  from  the  North  cluster  around  the  county  seats  and 
towns  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  better  school  facilities  than  they  can 
find  in  the  outlying  districts.     (576.) 

2.  School  facilities  and  conditions  in  South  Carolina. — Mr.  Orr  thinks  South 
Carolina  is  probably  doing  as  much  for  education  in  proportion  to  the  assessed 
value  as  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  is  doing  all  that  it  can  do.  There  is  a  3-mill 
tax  provided  by  the  constitution,  and  a  poll  tax  of  §1  a  head,  going  to  the  com- 
mon schools.  Special  taxes  are  levied  by  vote  of  the  townships  and  a  fund  is 
derived  from  dispensaries.  South  Carolina  has  more  colleges  than  are  necessary, 
but  is  deficient  in  common  schools  and  mechanical  schools.     (486, 487.) 

Mr.  Orr  says  the  length  of  the  school  term  in  his  neighborhood,  outside  of  the 
mill  villages,  is  24  to  3  months.     (486.) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  South  Carolina  is  bearing  all  the  taxes  it  possibly  can  for  edu- 
cation. Although  there  are  two  negroes  to  one  white  man,  four-fifths  of  the  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  whites,  and  the  money  is  distributed  almost  equally  between  the 
white  and  the  colored  population.     (489.) 

3.  School  term  in  North  Carolina. — Mr.  Tanner  says  the  free  schools  at  the 
Henrietta  mills  (Charlotte)  are  open  all  the  year  round.  The  county  gives  a  cer- 
tain amount  and  the  company  supports  the  schools  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In 
the  surrounding  country,  outside  of  the  village,  the  school  term  averages  some- 
thing like  2i  or  3  months.     (494. ) 

4.  Educational  facilities  in  Georgia. — Governor  Candler  believes  that  Georgia 
levies  a  heavier  tax  on  property  for  educational  purposes  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  The  educational  fund  is  a  little  less  than  $1 ,400,000,  of  which  $800,000 
is  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  The  rest  is  made  up  by  taxes  on 
the  sale  of  liquors,  and  on  shows,  circuses,  etc.,  a  poll  tax  of  $1  a  head,  and  one- 
half  of  the  $35,000  a  month  received  as  rental  for  the  railroad  owned  by  the  State. 
In  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  the  fund  is  supplemented  by  local  taxation,  but 
not  in  the  country.  The  fund  is  distributed  equally  per  capita  between  whites 
and  blacks,  according  to  the  number  in  attendance,  though  nearly  all  except  the 
poll  tax,  which  is  paid  by  some  of  the  negroes,  is  contributed  by  the  whites.  The 
State  constitution  provides  that  the  schools  shall  be  supported  by  taxation,  for 
the  education  of  all  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18,  in  the 
elementry  branches  of  an  English  education.     In  some  of  the  schools,  however, 
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the  teaching  is  not  confined  to  elementary  branches,  but  pupils  both  black  and 
white  study  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher  mathematics.     (537,  538.) 

Governor  Candler  testifies  further  that  Georgia  has  a  State  University  for  white 
pupils  at  Athens  (an  institution  about  100  years  old)  and  a  college  for  colored 
pupils  in  Savannah,  the  faculty  of  which  is  composed  of  colored  men.  The  State 
appropriates  $8,000  a  year  to  each  institution.     (538.) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  public  schools 
in  the  country  districts  of  Georgia  do  not  run  long  enough  during  the  year,  while 
in  the  cities,  at  least  in  Atlanta,  there  is  not  room  for  all  the  children.  Separate 
schools  are  maintained  for  colored  and  white  children,  with  equal  facilities.  The 
colored  people  contribute  probably  less  than  10  per  cent  to  the  school  funds,  so 
that  the  whites  are  being  compelled  to  contribute  largely  for  the  education  of  the 
negroes.     (234.) 

Mr.  Fisher,  a  mamifacturer,  says  the  public  schools  in  Atlanta  are  open  from 
the  first  Monday  in  September  until  the  first  Friday  in  June.  Generally  when 
school  opens  there  is  trouble  about  accommodating  all  the  children,  but  after  a 
month  or  so  there  is  plenty  of  room.  Children  are  admitted  at  six,  and  get  a  very 
good  education  in  six  years.  Many  parents  of  children  over  twelve  years  old 
take  them  out  of  the  mills  as  soon  as  school  commences  and  send  them  to 
school.  Others  object  to  having  their  children  educated,  saying  that  they  can 
not  control  them.  Mr.  Fisher  has  seen  a  great  improvement  in  the  intelligence 
of  his  employees.     (530,531.) 

5.  Schools  supported  by  employers. — Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  so  far  as  he  knows 
the  Southern  cotton  mills  keep  the  schools  open  longer  than  they  are  open  in  the 
country.  At  Piedmont  for  a  number  of  years  the  public  school  fund  has  been 
supplemented  by  the  mill  companies,  so  thai,  schools  are  open  10£  months  in  the 
year.     The  companies  provide  the  school  buildings  and  the  heat  and  lights.     (482. ) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  that  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company  contributes 
$1,000  a  year  for  school  purposes,  and  the  school  is  kept  open  10  months  in  the 
vear.  There  is  an  attendance  of  240  in  the  white  school,  and  a  total  white  popu- 
lation of  1,500.     (489.) 

Mr.  Turner  says  a  free  school  was  started  in  his  mill  (Exposition  mill)  near 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  January,  1900,  and  the  county  has  two  public  schools  quite 
near  by.     (512.) 

Mr.  Houston  understands  that  some  of  the  country  mills  in  Georgia  furnish 
educational  opportunities  for  children.  In  December,  1889,  there  was  a  school  at 
the  Exposition  mills  at  which  the  operatives  said  they  paid  for  tuition.  It  may 
have  been  made  free  since  that  time.     (554.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testifies  that  the  management  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  has  tried 
several  times  to  have  a  night  school  for  the  older  children  who  are  at  work,  but 
the  parents  object.     (529.) 

Mr.  Mulcay  says  there  are  night  schools  in  Augusta  where  the  children  in  the 
cotton  mills  have  a  little  chance  for  education.  He  thinks  it  is  not  very  practi- 
cable for  a  child  to  go  to  night  school  after  working  11  hours,  but  a  few  do  it.    (567. 

6.  School  attendance. — Mr.  Rennie  says  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany sometimes  has  to  resort  to  severe  measures  to  get  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school.     (492.) 

Mr.  Tanner  says  the  management  of  the  Henrietta  Mills,  Charlotte,  gets  the 
school-teachers  to  visit  every  house  in  the  place  and  insistthat  the  parents  send  the 
children  to  school.  Though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  they  succeed  in 
getting  nearly  all  to  send  their  children  to  school  more  or  less;  they  can  not  get 
regular  attendance.     (494.) 

Mr.  McAden  says  there  is  a  good  school  at  McAdenville,  N.  C,  where  his  mill, 
is  located,  the  mill  having  built  the  schoolhouse.  The  mill  management  tries  to 
gel  the  children  to  go  to  school,  but  a  great  many  of  the  parents  will  not  send  their 
children.    The  school  term  averages  about  4  months,  perhaps  longer.     (504.) 

Mr.  Elsas  says  that  although  there  are  3  public  schools  near  the  Fulton  Bag 
and  Cotton  Mills  there  are  few  of  the  operatives  who  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  children  under  12  show  no  disposition  to  attend  school.   '  (572.) 

7.  Compulsory  education  advocated. — Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  hardly 
thinks  a  compulsory  school  law  is  needed  in  Georgia,  because  the  people  are  dis- 
posed to  go  to  school  all  they  can  now.  He  admits  that  it  would  do  some  good  in 
the  case  of  those  who  do  not  now  send  their  children  to  school,  but  says  there  are 
some  people  who  can  not  be  educated.     (539, 540.) 

Mr.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Labor,  thinks  there  would  be  no 
great  objection  to  employing  children  in  mills  part  of  the  time,  if  necessary  to 
support  the  families,  if  they  were  required  to  go  to  school  at  least  6  months  in  the 
year.    The  Georgia  Federation  of  Labor  has  advocated  compulsory  education, 
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and  the  child-labor  bill  which  it  presented  to  the  legislature  provided  that  children 
under  12  could  not  be  taken  into  a  factory  unless  they  had  attended  school  6 
months  during  the  year.     (551 ,  552. ) 

Mr.  Eennie,  superintendent  of  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  would 
favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  He  thinks  a  child  should  attend  school  not  less 
than  3  months  every  year  until  the  age  of  15.  Where  there  are  several  children 
in  a  family  some  could  be  at  work  while  the  others  went  to  school.  If  there  were 
a  compulsory  education  law  in  South  Carolina  all  well-conducted  cotton  mills 
would  run  a  school  12  months  in  the  year,  so  that  one-fourth  of  the  childen's 
time  could  be  spent  in  the  school  and  the  other  three-fourths  at  work.  This  would 
work  no  hardship  either  to  the  parents,  the  children,  or  the  mills.  Mr.  Eennie  is 
not  in  favor  of  a  law  prohibiting  child  labor  entirely.     (492.) 

Mr.  Blackwell,  bookkeeper  for  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company,  Con- 
cord, N.  C,  believes  in  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  laws.  He  says 
there  is  a  lack  of  guardianship  on  the  part  of  parents,  but  if  the  State  would 
require  children  to  attend  school  the  parents  would  not  object.     (506.) 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Tennessee,  thinks  that  a  compulsory  education  law  would  be 
beneficial  in  several  ways.  (1)  Under  such  a  law  it  would  be  impossible  to  place 
children  of  tender  years  in  the  factories  and  mines.  (2)  A  great  many  parents, 
especially  of  the  very  poor  class,  are  careless  about  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren.    (585.) 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  favors  a  compulsory  school  law.    (530.) 

Mr.  Lacy,  commissioner  of  labor  of  North  Carolina,  favors  a  compulsory 
education  law  in  connection  with  a  child- labor  law.     (499.) 

Mr.  Turner,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  would  ,favor  compulsory 
education  up  to  12  years  of  age.     (512.) 

Mr.  Elsas,  vice-president  of  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  favors 
compulsory  education.     (572.) 

8.  Effects  of  education  beneficial. — Mr.  Tanner  says  the  children  who  have  been 
to  school  make  better  operatives  than  those  who  have  not  been,  and  he  notices  an 
improvement  in  the  moral  character  of  the  children  as  their  education  advances. 
(494.) 

Mr.  Lacy  speaks  of  a  mill  owner  in  Durham  County,  N.  C,  who  does  not  allow 
any  child  to  go  to  work  in  his  mills  after  the  age  of  12  until  he  can  read  a  type- 
written and  scriptwritten  slip  and  sign  his  name  under  it.  Mr.  Lacy  thinks  this 
would  solve  the  compulsory  education  question  if  the  mills  would  take  it  up. 
(499.) 

Mr.  McAden  says  that  as  a  manufacturer  he  believes  in  educated  labor;  it 
makes  better  operatives  and  better  citizens.  The  mills  would  be  willing  to  pay 
an  extra  tax  to  educate  the  people  and  improve  the  public  roads  and  bridges. 
(504.) 

9.  Illiteracy  in  the  South. — Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
South  Carolina  is  less  than  it  was  in  1890,  because  the  schools  are  open  longer  than 
they  were  up  to  that  time.  The  mill  operatives  who  have  been  brought  up  at 
Piedmont  can  nearly  all  read  and  write;  some  who  have  come  in  from  the  farms 
can  not.  He  estimates  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  twice  as  great  on  the 
farms  as  among  the  operatives,  and  attributes  the  difference  to  the  schools  being 
kept  open  by  the  cotton  mills.  The  schools  in  the  country  are  far  apart,  and 
open  at  a  time  when  the  children  are  at  work  on  the  farms.  The  cotton-mill 
operatives  have  improved  in  intelligence  during  the  past  decade.  He  thinks  this 
due  entirely  to  schools.     (486.) 

Mr.RENNiE  says  all  the  children  born  and  raised  in  Graniteville,  S.  C,  can 
read  and  write.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  in  the  mill  who  can  not.  The 
only  illiterates  in  Graniteville  are  the  people  who  have  recently  come  from  the 
farms.     (489.) 

Mr.  Lacy  has  been  much  impressed  by  seeing  good-looking,  well-dressed  men, 
who  are  saving  money,  obliged  to  make  their  marks  instead  of  signing  their 
names.  He  thinks  that  about  18  or  20  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  factories  of 
North  Carolina  are  illiterate.     (499.) 

10.  Libraries  for  employees. — Mr.  Orr  thinks  there  are  almost  universally  libra- 
ries or  reading  rooms  in  connection  with  South  Carolina  cotton  mills.  At  Pied- 
mont there  are  about  3,700  volumes  in  the  free  library,  and  the  circulation  in  1899 
was  8,000  volumes.     (482, 483.) 

I.  Colored  labor. — 1.  Advantage  to  manufacturers  to  have  labor  supply. — 
Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  colored  workers  have  so  far  been  trained  simply  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  corn,  and  rice.  A  great  work  is  now  being  done  in  the  indus- 
trial schools  in  training  them  for  other  employments;  but  8,000,000  people  can  not 
be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mechanical  pursuits  in  one  generation .    It 
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is  at  present  the  universal  sentiment  in  the  South  that  work  in  the  textile  mills 
should  be  confined  to  the  whites.  Only  one  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  put 
the  negro  in,  and  these  have  apparently  been  failures;  though  there  is  now  one 
which  is  said  to  be  succeeding.  Mr.  Coffin  believes,  however,  that  if  the  labor 
organizations  pursue  their  policy  of  injustice  and  disturbance,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  industries  of  the  South,  including  the  textile  mills,  will  be  filled  with 
negroes.  In  negro  labor  lies  "  the  panacea  for  the  wrongs  frequently  committed 
by  organized  labor,  and  a  reserve  force  from  which  can  be  supplied  any  needed 
number  of  workers  when  the  time  shall  come  that  they  will  be  needed."  He 
explains  that  his  meaning  is  that  the  negro  will  furnish  a  buffer  against  the  injus- 
tice of  the  labor  unions,  because  he  "is  absolutely  loyal  to  his  employer;  he  is  not 
given  to  strikes;  he  does  his  work  faithfully,  and  can  be  depended  on."  He  believes 
that  labor  agitation  can  be  largely  kept  out  of  the  South  because  the  Southern 
manufacturers  will ' '  negroize  "  their  industries  rather  than  submit  to  unjust  dom- 
ination by  the  unions.     (781,782,790.) 

Mr.  Miller  says  the  negroes  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  woodworking  plants  of  the 
South  do  the  common  and  semiskilled  labor.  The  negroes  around  Birmingham 
have  learned  the  heavy  grades  of  foundry  work  and  the  heavy  work  in  sawmills. 
For  these  purposes  the  negro  answers  every  purpose,  and  he  is  contented  with  75 
cents  to  $1  and  $1.35  a  day.  If  500  or  1,000  negroes  in  any  Southern  city  are 
induced  to  join  unions  there  are  5,000  field  hands  within  50  miles  to  take  their 
places  at  $20  or  $30  a  month,  and  in  a  few  months  the  new  recruits,  with  their 
quick  imitative  ability,  will  fill  the  required  sphere  of  labor.  Noted  organizers 
have  spent  considerable  sums  of  money  trying  to  organize  negro  labor  into  trade 
unions  in  the  coal-mining  districts  of  northern  Alabama,  to  raise  the  prices  of 
coal  mining  and  foundry  work,  and  have  failed.  The  negroes  on  Southern  plan- 
tations do  not  work  over  5|  months  of  the  year;  in  the  other  6£  months  what  they 
have  earned  goes  for  fuel  and  food.  The  aim  of  all  the  industrial  schools  in  the 
South  is  to  bring  the  negro  into  industrial  work.  Mr.  Miller  quotes  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  as  saying  that  the  Southern  negro  fur- 
nishes the  best-paid,  best-fed,  best-clothed,  and  most  tractable  and  contented  labor 
in  the  country.     (576-580. ) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  colored  laborers  are  "the  reserved  productive 
capital  of  the  South."  They  learn  every  sort  of  industry  and  learn  it  readily. 
The  old  plantation  was  a  self-supporting  community  which  produced  everything 
that  it  needed,  The  negroes  did  it  all.  They  can  do  it  again  under  proper 
instruction.  They  are  learning  to  do  it  under  such  training  as  they  get  from 
W.  H.  Council,  head  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  negroes  at 
Normal,  Ala.,  and  from  Booker  Washington.     (766,  767.) 

2.  Progress  of  colored  people. — Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  the  younger 
negroes  in  general  are  far  inferior  to  the  older  because  they  have  not  had  the 
same  discipline.  The  fault  has  been  largely  in  the  white  people.  The  whites 
have  been  disposed  to  let  the  blacks  alone.  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  tide 
has  now  turned  in  the  right  direction.  The  white  men  feel  a  strong  desire  to  see 
the  colored  people  advance  with  the  general  advance  of  the  South.  The  young 
negroes  leave  the  farms  and  drift  to  the  towns.  There  they  become  vagrants. 
Some  of  the  towns  have  established  regulations  for  arresting  any  negro  who  has 
no  visible  means  of  support  and  putting  him  to  work  on  the  roads  or  the  streets. 
This  is  breaking  up  the  bands  of  idle  young  negroes  which  used  to  be  seen  about 
the  streets.  The  colored  people  have  not  much  disposition  to  acquire  property, 
but  the  disposition  is  growing.     (767-769.) 

Mr.  Orr  thinks  race  miscegenation  would  be  the  greatest  curse  on  earth;  but, 
the  negroes  being  imitative  people,  their  condition  is  improved  very  much  through 
association  with  the  whites.  In  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  where  they  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  white  people,  they  are  very  much  more  intelligent  than 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  where  they  live  by  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  the 
universal  judgment  in  the  lower  counties  that  the  negroes  there  have  actually 
retrograded.  Mr.  Orr  thinks  they  have  deteriorated  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically.     (485.) 

Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  has  noticed  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  negroes,  some  of  whom  are  good  citizens,  although  a  great  many 
are  unthrifty  and  will  not  utilize  their  opportunities.  He  thinks  it  is  not  strange 
that  a  race  which  emerged  only  a  few  years  ago  from  barbarism,  and  only  a  gen- 
eration ago  from  slavery,  has  not  reached  the  standard  attained  by  a  race  which 
has  been  studying  self-government  for  700  or  800  years.  Many  of  the  negroes 
preach,  and  there  are  some  pretty  good  colored  attorneys  in  Georgia.  Governor 
Candler  knows  of  no  negro  physicians  in  the  State,  but  knows  of  one  former 
slave  who  was  a  dentist  in  Atlanta.    The  bricklayers'  trade  in  Georgia  is  very 
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largely  in  the  hands  of  negroes.  As  a  contractor,  Governor  Candler  has 
employed  both  races  and  fonnd  that  while  white  men  are  as  a  rule  better  car- 
penters than  negroes,  some  of  the  best  bricklayers  he  ever  had  were  negroes. 
His  observation  has  been  that  in  building  large  houses  there  is  no  discrimination 
in  wages  where  the  skill  is  equal,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cutting  by  small 
contractors  who  do  odd  jobs,  negroes  frequently  doing  that  kind  of  work  lower 
than  white  men.  He  believes  the  negroes  are  more  useful  on  the  farm  than  any- 
where else.  They  are  skillful  and  successful  farm  laborers  under  intelligent 
direction,  and  frequently  buy  farms  and  manage  them  as  successfully  as  white 
men.  The  poorer  class  of  white  people  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises  are 
jealous  of  the  negro,  and  hence  the  races  do  not  work  together  well  in  the  same 
factories.  He  thinks  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  either  race  to  mis 
them  in  manufacturing  establishments.     (538,  539.) 

Mr.  Bullock,  a  manufacturer,  thinks  that  Georgia  has  done  all  it  could  to 
give  equal  educational  facilities  to  both  races,  and  more  than  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  It  was  a  great  burden,  but  it  has  been  met  squarely  and  bravely. 
He  believes  that  negroes  were  better  off  materially  as  slaves  than  they  have  been 
since,  but  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Russian  serfs.  He  notices  a  marked 
improvement  in  them  from  year  to  year,  and  considers  their  progress  a  marvel. 
No  race  has  made  as  much  improvement  in  30  years  as  the  negroes  have.  He 
employed  a  negro  to  handle  rough  bales  at  80  cents  a  day  who  marked  the  bales 
in  Greek  characters.  He  thinks  in  that  case  the  education  was  wasted,  but  con- 
siders it  an  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  Bullock  says  that  in  Georgia  white  men  and  negroes  work  side  by  side  at 
their  trades  under  the  same  contractor,  often  a  colored  contractor,  but  in  the 
machine  shop  one  is  not  so  likely  to  find  the  colored  man  working  at  high-grade 
work.  He  thinks  it  is  universally  considered  that  the  condition  of  the  colored 
people  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.    ( 524,  525. ) 

Mr.  O'Haveb,  captain  of  police  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
negroes  do  not  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families  as  well  as  they  were  pro- 
vided for  as  slaves.  He  thinks  that  crime  among  the  negroes  is  on  the  decrease, 
though  it  is  much  more  prevalent  among  them  than  among  the  white  population. 
The  crimes  committed  by  negroes  are  principally  burglaries  and  other  crimes  that 
will  send  them  to  the  penitentiary.  There  were  also  17  highway  robberies  in 
Memphis  within  3  months,  and  12  men  were  caught.  The  negroes  are  hardly 
educated  enough  to  make  successful  forgers.  He  estimates  that  in  Memphis  four- 
fifths  of  the  felonies  are  committed  by  negroes.  He  testifies  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  drunkenness  among  the  negroes,  but  no  more  proportionately  than  among 
the  whites.  He  thinks  the  use  of  cocaine  by  the  negroes  is  on  the  increase,  par- 
ticularly along  the  river  and  on  large  plantations  where  negroes  from  the  cities 
are  employed  for  cotton  picking.  It  is  decidedly  cheaper  to  get  drunk  on  cocaine 
than  on  whisky.  He  thinks  the  sale  of  cocaine  should  be  regulated  by  law  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  other  poisons.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  morals  of  the 
negroes  are  improving,  and  that  the  intelligent  negroes  are  making  an  honest 
effort  to  elevate  their  people.     (593-595.) 

3.  Negro  labor  in  cotton  mills.— -Mr.  Thomas  L.  Oer,  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company  of  South  Carolina,  a  cotton-mill  cor- 
poration, testifies  that  this  company  employs  white  labor  exclusively,  except 
scavengers  and  firemen.  He  knows  of  one  mill  which  uses  negro  labor  exclu- 
sively, except  the  overseers.  Negro  mill  labor  was  used  in  the  South  to  a  limited 
extent  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  war.  White  and  colored  laborers  are 
not  employed  together,  except  that  in  some  mills  negroes  are  employed  as  scrub- 
bers and  outside  hands,  and  in  some  cases  as  pickers  in  the  picking  room. 

Mr.  Orr  thinks  it  undesirable  to  work  white  and  colored  laborers  together  in 
cotton  mills,  partly  because  there  is  considerable  race  feeling,  and  partly  because 
of  the  social  features  that  would  result.  The  whites  would  resent  it  in  the  case 
of  cotton  mills  where  women  are  employed,  though  they  do  not  on  farms  and  in 
mines,  where  the  laborers  are  principally  males.  Mr.  Orr  thinks  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  white  laborers,  because  they  have  had  a  hard  time  in  competi- 
tion with  negro  labor,  and  the  mills  are  the  only  sphere  set  aside  for  them.    (482. ) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  colored  laborers  have  not  been  taken  into  the 
mills  to  any  considerable  extent.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  may  be  that  the  colored 
man  is  not  at  present  as  good  help  as  the  Southern  white  man,  because  he  lacks 
discipline;  for  30  years  he  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of  continuous  employment. 
But  with  the  rapid  increase  of  mills  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  enough  white 
laborers  to  operate  them.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  turn  to  the  colored 
laborers,  and  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  under  proper  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion "  they  will  prove  just  as  valuable,  just  as  serviceable  and  the  most  econom- 
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icalon  this  continent  or  anywhere  else."  One  unfortunate  result  of  the  exclusion 
of  colored  labor  from  the  mills  is  that  white  children  of  tender  age  are  made  to 
wear  out  their  lives  there  while  negro  children  of  the  same  age  are  in  school. 
(764-766.) 

Mr.  Rennie,  superintendent  of  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
G-raniteville,  S.  C,  whose  mill,  established  in  1845,  was  the  first  in  South  Caro- 
lina, testifies  that  colored  hands  are  employed  by  his  company  in  the  picker 
department  and  as  roustabouts  in  the  yards,  but  not  in  the  mill  proper  except  to 
carry  water,  wash  floors,  etc.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  employ  the  races 
together  in  the  mill;  the  white  operatives  would  "not  work  side  by  side  with 
negroes. 

Mr.  Rennie  says  the  manager  of  the  Charleston  mill,  which  employs  colored 
labor  with  white  overseers,  says  the  experiment  works  successfully,  but  skilled 
manufacturers  who  have  examined  the  work  say  no.  The  only  difficulty  expe- 
rienced so  far  is  that  the  colored  hands  stay  away  from  work  a  great  deal,  and  it 
takes  a  great  many  more  hands  to  operate  a  mill.     (487,  488.) 

Mr.  Fisher  says  that  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  employ  white  labor  except  for 
roustabouts,  firemen,  and  sweepers,  and  with  the  further  exception  of  1  colored 
girl  who  works  in  the  cloth  room.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  operatives  are  men 
and  the  rest  women  and  children.     (528.) 

Mr.  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  says  he  employs  white  labor 
except  for  rough  work,  the  sweepers,  coalheavers,  firemen,  etc.,  being  colored. 
When  a  white  hand  goes  out  to  get  a  can  of  snuff  a  colored  sweeper  runs  the 
loom.  He  thinks  the  colored  people  are  competent  to  work  in  cotton  mills,  but 
the  white  employees  would  object  seriously,  and  he  thinks  it  wiser  to  have  either 
all  colored  or  all  white  operatives.     (521.) 

Mr.  Tanner,  of  the  Henrietta  Cotton  Mills,  employing  about  1,300  hands,  says 
all  the  employees  are  white  except  the  scrubbers,  cotton  handlers,  etc.,  none  of 
the  operatives  being  colored.  White  women,  especially,  will  not  work  with 
negroes.  It  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  separate  mill  in  order  to  work  both 
whites  and  negroes.    Race  feeling  is  assigned  as  the  cause.     (492,493.) 

Mr.  McAden  employs  no  colored  labor  in  his  mill.  He  does  not  think  it 
advisable  to  work  white  and  colored  labor  together.     (504.) 

Mr.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  says  that  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  the  South  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  colored  labor  into 
a  cotton  mill  was  at  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mill  in  1896.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  work  them  at  the  loom,  side  by  side  with  white  girls.  The  white  oper- 
atives struck  and  refused  to  work  with  colored  people,  and  no  further  attempt 
was  made  to  employ  negroes.     (550.) 

Mr.  Blackwell,  bookkeeper  for  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Concord,  N.  C,  testified  that  this  company's  mill  was  paid  for  mainly  by  colored 
people,  who  are  stockholders  and  pay  for  the  stock  on  the  installment  plan.  The 
mill  was  expected  to  start  about  April  1,  1900.  The  aim  was  to  use  colored  peo- 
ple, but  at  the  beginning  there  would  be  a  good  many  whites  to  teach  the  colored 
employees.  The  intention  was  to  get  the  hands  from  the  industrial  schools;  from 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Greensboro,  from  the  college  in  South 
Carolina,  and  from  other  schools.  The  only  trouble  anticipated  was  the  tendency 
of  colored  people  to  take  holidays,  go  on  excursions,  etc.  The  company  expected 
to  furnish  house  room  for  all  the  hands,  charging  about  $3  a  month  for  a  four- 
room  house,  and  the  intention  was  to  pay  nearly  the  same  wages  as  the  white 
mills  in  Concord — perhaps  5  per  cent  less.     (505,  506. ) 

4.  Wages  of  colored  compared  with  white  labor,  and  effect  of  competition. — 
Mr.  Lacy,  State  commissioner  of  labor,  thinks  it  customary  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  pay  less  to  a  colored  man  than  to  a  white  man  of  the  same  skill. 
The  negro  spends  all  he  makes,  but  would  not  maintain  his  family  in  the  same 
comfort  as  the  white  man,  if  he  got  the  same  wages.  The  competition  of  the 
negroes  tends  to  reduce  the  earnings  of  the  whites.  The  white  man  goes  through 
a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  while  the  negro  changes  directly  from  common  laborer  to 
journeyman.  A  negro  carpenter  starts  at  75  cents  a  day,  and  if  he  has  ability  in 
time  he  gets  $1,  then  $1.35,  and  competes  with  the  $1.50  white  carpenter.  The 
negroes  are  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  whites,  generally  not  requiring  as 
much  to  keep  their  families.  Negroes  do  not  come  into  competition  with  white 
labor  in  the  organizations  of  railroad  men,  or  in  the  factories.    (498.) 

Mr.  Lacy  says  there  are  many  negro  firemen  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  the 
only  case  of  competition  between  negro  and  white  labor  on  the  railroads.  A  great 
many  of  the  old  engineers  prefer  colored  firemen;  they  can  treat  them  differently 
and  make  them  wait  on  them.  White  men  are  now  taking  the  place  of  negroes, 
however.    (500.) 
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Mr.  Blackwell,  of  North.  Carolina,  says  colored  laborers  work  for  somewhat; 
less  than  white  laborers.  The  average  colored  family  lives  on  much  less  than  the 
white  family.  Many  of  the  colored  people  simply  want  enough  to  subsist  on. 
There  is  no  organized  effort  on  their  part  to  get  higher  wages.  A  large  contractor 
in  Concord  pays  white  bricklayers  about  $3  and  colored  bricklayers  about  $1.50. 
Mr.  Blackwell  thinks  that  the  colored  bricklayers  lay  as  many  bricks  as  the  whites, 
but  they  are  satisfied  with  half  a  dollar  a  day  less.  He  believes  that  if  the 
colored  laborers  would  organize,  they  could  get  the  same  wages  as  whites, 
because  the  demand  would  be  greater  than  the  supply  of  white  laborers.  In  some 
cases  the  standard  of  living  would  increase  with  the  wages.     (506, 507.) 

Mr.  Wittkowsky  says  day  wages  in  Charlotte  are  about  75  cents  a  day  for  either 
white  or  colored  labor.  If  he  wants  a  common  job  done  he  gets  a  colored  man; 
if  a  better  job,  he  gets  a  white  man.  White  and  colored  men  of  equal  skill  get 
the  same  wages.     (510,511.) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  that  in  South  Carolina  colored  bricklayers  and  other  mechan- 
ics offer  themselves  for  less  wages  than  the  whites.  A  white  journeyman  brick- 
layer in  his  section  gets  $2.50  a  day  and  colored  bricklayers  can  be  employed 
for  $1.75,  the  skill  being  about  equal.  As  a  result,  a  good  many  jobs  go  to  the 
negro  bricklayers  and  white  bricklayers  are  idle  part  of  the  time.     (488, 489.) 

Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  the  tendency  of  colored  laborers  in  South  Carolina  is  to 
work  for  lower  wages  than  the  whites,  because  they  can  live  on  much  less,  and 
this  has  the  effect  of  holding  down  the  wages  of  white  labor.  Carpenters,  brick- 
layers, and  plasterers  work  with  white  people  in  his  neighborhood.  They  come 
into  competition  with  white  mechanics  and  force  them  to  take  lower  wages.  The 
white  people  have  had  the  mills  to  themselves,  but  a  Charleston  mill  is  being  run 
entirely  by  negroes,  except  the  bosses.     (485.) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  the  colored  operatives  in  the  Charleston  cotton  mill  work  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  wages  of  the  whites.  He  thinks  the  colored  laborers  are 
a  drag  on  the  white  laborers  of  the  South,  and  tend  to  cut  down  their  wages. 
(488.)  ' 

Mr.  Houston's  observation  of  colored  labor  in  the  South  in  skilled  trades  is  that 
it  holds  down  wages,  except  where  there  are  organizations  of  colored  labor,  in 
which  case  the  wage  scale  is  the  same  as  for  white  men.  In  the  building  trades, 
for  instance,  the  wages  paid  for  white  labor  are  based  primarily  upon  those  paid 
for  colored  labor,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  an  increased  wage  scale 
has  been  secured  it  has  been  done  only  after  the  colored  labor  has  been  organized 
and  a  combined  effort  made.  Unskilled  labor  is  controlled  almost  exclusively  by 
the  colored  man.  Colored  workmen  have  an  ambition  to  receive  wages  equal  to 
that  of  white  men,  and  to  live  on  a  corresponding  plane.  Mr.  Houston  thinks  the 
industrial  schools  have  had  something  to  do  with  that  ambition.  He  does  not 
think  there  is  any  means  by  which  the  colored  man  can  be  raised  to  the  same 
standard  as  the  white  man;  but  the  latter,  in  order  to  attain  or  increase  his  wage 
scale,  must  recognize  and  assist  the  negroes.  For  that  reason  the  white  mechanics 
of  the  South  are  assisting  the  colored  men  to  organize.  Mr.  Houston  would  rather 
deal  with  the  colored  man  in  the  labor  field  than  with  the  Pole,  Hungarian,  or 
Italian.  He  is  more  susceptible  to  teaching,  and  will  act  fairly  as  a  member  of  a 
union.     (554,  555.) 

Mr.  Wittkowsky  explains  the  crowding  of  colored  people  to  cities  by  the  bet- 
ter facilities  for  schooling,  better  wages,  and  other  attractions.     (511.) 

5.  Improvidence — Savings  of  negroes. — Mr.  Blackwell  testifies  that  while 
negro  laborers  generally  spend  what  they  make,  a  good  many  of  them  in  Con- 
cord, N.  C. ,  are  saving  something  and  investing  it.  He  thinks  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  that  direction.  He  knows  mechanics  who  have  $500  or  $600  in  the 
bank.     (506,507.) 

Mr.  Wittkowsky  was  formerly  president  of  a  savings  bank  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  testifies  that  the  colored  people  deposited  a  good  deal  of  money  as  compared 
with  the  whites.  As  they  become  educated,  they  become  more  saving.  He 
knows  some  colored  people  who  are  quite  as  saving  as  any  white  men  could  be; 
but  as  a  class  they  part  with  their  money  very  freely.     (511 . ) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  that  if  colored  laborers  received  the  same  wages  as  the  white, 
the  increase  would  be  squandered.  When  a  negro  makes  only  just  his  living  he 
is  more  regular  in  his  work  and  a  better  citizen  than  when  he  makes  a  surplus. 
As  soon  as  a  negro  gets  money  to  spend  he  wants  to  spend  it.     (488, 489.) 

Mi.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  does  not 
think  that  it  is  generally  true  that  if  a  negro  can  earn  enough  in  4  days  to  sup- 
port him  a  week,  he  will  not  work  more  than  4  days.  There  are  negroes  who 
loaf  about  the  streets  and  do  nothing,  and  live  on  what  servant  girls  can  steal 
from  their  mistresses'  kitchens.  This  class  of  negroes  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
country;  but  the  negro  who  works  is  a  good  citizen.    (548.) 
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,6.  Negro  education  (see  also  Education,  in  the  So,%itJ,i,  p.  59). — Mr,.  N.  F.  Thomp- 
son asserts  that  colored  children  have  not  only  equal  educational,  opportunities 
wjth  white  children,  but, even  better,  in  some  cases,  because  the,  white  chifdren 
have  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  while  the  negro  children,  on  account  of  the 
exclusion  pf  colored  labor  from  the  mills,  are  sent  to  school.  The  colored  schools 
are  taught  by  colored  teachers,  educated  for  the  most  part  in  Southern  schools. 
There,  are  enough  of  them  to  supply  the  demand,  and  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that 
they  are  as  well  qualified  as  the  white  teachers.  The .  effect  of  a  proper  educa- 
tion is  altogether  good.  There  is  not  a  criminal  on  record  from  the  members  of 
Booker  Washington's  school  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  , 
Negroes  at  Normal,  Ala.  ,  The  strength  of  the  work  of  these  schools  is,  in  their 
industrial' training.     (764-W7.)  ,,,',,-'  .  ,■■'.. 

Mr.  Coffin,  says  that  Mr.  Council,  the ,  head  of  tW  Colored  Agricultural  and  ' 
Industrial  College  at  Normal,  Ala.,  wants  to  get  manufacturers  to  establish  them- 
selves at  that  place  and  employ  some  of  his  people  at  a  mere  living  wage,  such  as 
they  can  barely  subsist  on,  so  that  they  may  get  the  principles  of  mechanics  in 
different  lines,  such  as  shoe  manufacturing.  Mr.  Council  will  guarantee  a  steady 
supply  of  laborers  on  these  terms.     (782,790,791.) 

Captain  O'Haver  testifies  that  the  educational  facilities  for  negroes  in  Memphis 
are  good.  He  thinks  they  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  whites,  but  a  great  many 
are  not  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  them.    There  is  no  compulsory  education. 

(5950  ~  ',.:■■,'■, 

Governor  Candler, .of  Georgia,  testifies  that  negroes  have  manifested' a  great 
eagerness  for,  school  privileges  since  they  were  freed,  having  an  idea  that  educa- 
tion would  lift  them  at  once  to  a  level  with  the  whites.  The  schools  of  Georgia 
are  open  to  them  until  they  are  IS,  but  when  they  reach  the  age  of  15  or  16  they ' 
usually  drift  away  from  their  parents  and  go  to  town  to  work. ,  Governor  Candler  ' 
believes  industrial  education  preferable  to  literary  education  for  the  negroes. 
(539.)  '.,  ,      ,:     , 

Mr.  Blackwell,  bookkeeper  for  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company,  testi- 
fies, that  the  colored  people  of  Concord,  N.  C:,  have  fairly  good  school  facilities.  ; 
Besides  a  very  good  female  seminary,  supported  by  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  they  haye  good  graded  schools,  kept  open  perhaps  8  months  in  the  year. 
(505,506,) 

7.  Colonization  of  negroes. — Mr.  Ore  thinks  the  colonization  of  negroes  would 
be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  the  South.  Negro  labor  is  the 
best  that  can  be  had  for  farms.  The  negroes  can  live  on  less  anddo  more  work 
when  properly  treated  than  any  other  class.  But  for  them  there  would  be  no 
5-cent  cotton,  and  but  for  5-cent  cotton  the  South  would  not  be  able  to  control 
the  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  He  is  utterly  opposed  to  taking  the:  negroes 
away  from  the  South.     (485.) 

J.  Agriculture  in  the  South. — 1.  Agricultural  resources  of  the  South. — Mr. 
Miller,  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  League,  who  has  been  engaged  for 
11  years  in  prompting  the  location  of  families  and  factories  in  the  South,  chiefly  in 
Georgia  and  northern  Alabama,  says  the  regions  of  latitude  from  34  to  36  are 
higher  than  the  flat  grounds  farther  south,  and  are  well  adapted  for  Northern 
people  to  live  in.  The  cost  of  living  for  a  family  of  four  members  in  these  lati- 
tudes is  about  $100  a  year  less  than  in  the  North,  because  there  are  only  about  40 
slays  in  the  winter  when  fuel  is  required  for  heating,  and  less  warm  clothing  and 
less. expensive  houses  are  required.  There  are  17Q  days  between  frosts  in  this 
latitude,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  133  days  north  of  the  thirty  ^seventh 
parallel.  Wheat  and  cotton  can  both  be  raised,  and  fruits  do  well  in  all  the  higher  , 
latitudes  of  the  South,  where  there  is  an  elevation  of  300  to  400  feet.  Any  man 
with  a  family  of  four  and  two  teams  can  cultivate  60  acres  of  ground  a  year.  He 
can  very  often  commence  plowing  in  February.  Immigrants  from  the  North  are 
very  slow  to  take  hold  of  cotton,  but  after  a  few  years  they  begin  to  get  credit  at 
the  store  by  raising  cotton,  because  it  is  a  money  crop,  and  then  go  into  it  like 
the  ordinary  Southern  planter.  Mr.  Miller  says  he  has  brought  people;  down  to 
northern  Alabama  who  have  gene  away  dissatisfied  and  returned  to  their  old 
homes,  but,  the  vast  majority  who  have  gone  South  have  remained  and  prospered. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  contentment  of  Northern  people  in  the  South  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them  in  one  locality  to  make  homogeneous  com- , 
munities,  and  their  isolation  in  Southern  communities  breeds  discontentment,' 
especially  with  the  wives  and  daughters.  In  spine  cases  communities  have  settled 
together,  as  at  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  where  probably  100  families  have  located. 
Two  immigration  bureaus  have  been  at  work  bringing,  people  into  western  Ten- ! 
nessee,  and  Mr.  Miller  estimates  that  in, 5  years  .1,500,  Northern  families  have' 
located  within  ia<radj,us  of  50  mi}esh,    ,(574-576t)      ,-,i'^:>!i-i    .  <■-       i   ,     '.,i,  ,  ,,a 
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2r  Agricultural  methods  in  the  South. — Mr.  Thompson  says  that  in  the  Southern 
States— as,  for  instance,  Alabama — everything  can  be  raised  that  can  be  raised  any- 
where in  the  world;  yet  the  farmers  do  not  raise  their  own  mules,  or  their  own 
corn,  or  their  own  bacon.  This  state  of  things  results  largely  from  the  fact  that 
the  farming  has  fallen  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  negroes. 
After  the  war  the  plantations  were  turned  over  to  negro  tenants,  and  there  has 
been  no  other  farming  until  within  4  or  5  years.  White  farmers  are  now  coming 
in,  particularly  in  parts  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 
Probably  there  has  been  no  such  crop  of  wheat  in  the  South  since  the  war  as 
there  has  been  this  year,  and  the  general  diversification  of  farming  is  making 
great  progress.  One  of  the  burdens  upon  Southern  farming  is  the  crop-Hen  sys- 
tem, under  wbich  the  landowner  furnishes  the  negro  tenant  with  all  his  living,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  cultivation ,  and  takes  a  mortgage  on  the  crop.  The  tenant  is 
liable  to  arrest  if  he  breaks  his  contract.  He  is  generally  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  system  is  almost  like  slavery.  The  use  of  this  system  is  decreasing  to 
some  extent.  Even  among  the  negroes  the  more  industrious  are  buying  their  land. 
They  are  able  to  buy  by  making  a  small  cash  payment  and  paying  the  balance  in 
monthly  or  annual  installments.  The  rise  of  cotton  mills  has  made  this  more 
possible  for  the  negroes.  It  has  drawn  away  great  numbers  of  white  families 
which  eked  out  a  miserable  existence  among  the  hills  and  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  negroes  are  able  to  buy  the  deserted  land  almost  on  their  own  terms. 
(765,  769.) 

Mr.  Turner  says  there  is  very  little  agricultural  machinery  in  Georgia.  He  is 
not  aware  of  any  improvements  in  the  gathering  of  cotton ;  all  the  pickers  invented 
have  been  failures.  Some  of  the  grain  is  still  cut  by  cradle  and  bound  by  hand; 
but  there  are  also  some  reapers  and  binders.     (520.) 

Mr.  N.  P.  Thompson  says  that  farm  lands  which  formerly  sold  for  $100  an  acre 
can  be  bought  for  $8  and  §10.  This  fall  in  price  he  attributes  to  one-crop  farming 
and  bad  methods.    Land  values  are  now  rising  very  rapidly.     (765,768.) 

Mr.  Bullock  mentions  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fertilizers  used  in  Georgia 
and  an  increase  in  the  price  owing  to  the  large  demand.     (528.) 

3.  Marketing  of  cotton — Prices,  etc. — Mr.  Turner  says  that  ever  since  the  war 
cotton  planters  have  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  cotton  on  the  market  all 
at  one  time;  but  that  they  are  in  better  condition  than  heretofore,  and  more  of 
them  hold  their  cotton  than  formerly.     (517.) 

Mr.  Turner  testified  in  March,  1900,  that  the  price  of  cotton  had  advanced  during 
the  past  year  from  5i  to  9  cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  the  finished  product  and 
the  wages  of  labor  had  not  advanced  in  proportion.  There  had  not  been  much 
change  in  the  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  in  6  years.  He  thought  the  export  demand 
had  been  greater  for  the  few  months  preceding  March,  1900.  He  finds  the  Orient 
a  good  opening.     (514,515.) 

Governor  Candler  says  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  class  in  Georgia  is 
better  than  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  room  for  improvement. 
The  planters  did  not  get  much  benefit  from  the  rise  in  cotton,  because  under  the 
credit  system  they  were  forced  to  sell  it  early  in  the  season,  and  the  buyers  got 
most  of  the  benefit.     (537.) 

4.  Credit  system. — Mr.  Orr  says  the  cotton  crop  is  sold  usually  during  October, 
November,  and  December,  and  the  only  money  the  farm  tenants  have  to  spend  is 
what  they  get  at  that  time.     (486.) 

Mr.  Bullock  says  that  the  poor  white  people  in  the  South,  who  had  to  work 
more  after  the  war  than  before,  became  renters  or  croppers.  They  seldom  bought 
land.  They  are  sure  to  get  into  the  hands  of  money  lenders  when  they  borrow 
money  at  high  rates  of  interest.     (527.) 

V.  SPECIAL  LABOR  PROBLEMS.— LABOR  LEGISLATION  AND 
OTHER  REMEDIES. 

A.  Labor  legislation  in  general.— 1.  Desirability  of  uniform  laws. —Mr. 
Wade,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  declares  that  lack  of  uniformity 
of  labor  laws  injures  employers  as  well  as  employees.  Massachusetts  manufac- 
turers at  first  felt  hampered  in  competition  with  adjoining  States  where  the  laws 
were  less  strict.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  International  Association  of  Factory 
Inspectors  is  to  promote  uniform  legislation.  Resolutions  passed  at  the  last  con- 
vention urge  its  members  to  use  all  means  to  secure  such  uniformity.     (75, 76. ) 

Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  says  that 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  European  countries  in  the  matter  of  factory 
legislation  is-  that  uniform  laws  can  be  enacted  for  tie., entire,  country.  Here 
efeW  State  has,  its  'own  "system;  some  have  rigid  laws 'and' others  none.    A 
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uniform  system  is  highly  desirable,  and  could  doubtless  be  largely  secured  by 
proper  agitation.    (228, 229. ) 

Mr.  O'Leary  says  that  the  International  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors 
advocates  making  the  laws  on  child  labor,  hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of  fac- 
tories, which  now  differ  greatly  among  the  States,  uniform  as  far  as  possible. 
(43.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  says  that  while  differences  in  the 
legislation  of  different  States  often  constitute  a  serious  evil,  and  while  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  States  mates  it  desirable  that  their  legislation  should  be 
uniform  as  to  many  matters,  he  still  thinks  that  the  State  should  reserve  certain 
important  rights.  He  fears  that  if  too  much  power  is  transferred  to  the  central 
government  we  shall  have  a  dangerous  tendency  toward  socialism.    (450.) 

2.  Effect  of  legislation.— -Mr.  Donnelly,  president  of  the  Typographical  Union, 
declares  that  notwithstanding  the  strong  influence  of  capital  over  legislative 
bodies  the  trade  unions  have  succeeded  in  securing  in  many  Northern  States 
rather  effective  legislation  for  the  protection  of  labor.  The  importance  of  this 
legislation  and  of  strong  union  organization  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  employers 
in  textile  industries  who  have  taken  proper  sanitary  and  other  precautions  in 
Massachusetts,  and  have  been  circumspect  in  the  employment  of  children,  etc., 
when  they  have  moved  their  mills  to  Georgia  often  disregard  all  these  measures. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  employers  where  they  are  free  from  union  control 
is  a  motive  driving  men  into  organization.  The  recent  efforts  of  organized  labor 
in  Georgia  to  secure  a  child  labor  law  were  defeated  by  a  strong  lobby  of  textile 
manufacturers.     (280.) 

Mr.  Russell,  a  working  shoemaker,  considers  that  trade  unions  have  not 
always  taken  the  initiative  in  securing  labor  legislation;  for  example,  the  first 
laws  in  Massachusetts  were  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  factory  owners  of 
Lowell.  Some  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  have  tended  to  drive  capital 
from  the  State,  and  the  general  effect  of  Massachusetts  labor  legislation  is  rather 
to  hamper  capital  and  thus  indirectly  to  injure  labor.     (338, 339.) 

Mr.  Weight,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  declares  that  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  single  instance  of  capital  moving  from  one  State  to  another  on  account 
of  restrictive  legislation.  The  transfer  of  the  manufacture  of  textiles  from  New 
England  to  the  South  is  due  to  the  proximity  of  raw  materials.  Most  Southern 
factory  owners  still  retain  their  New  England  factories.     (24.) 

3.  Influences  securing  labor  legislation. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor 
Movement,  says  that  in  Massachuseets  the  demand  for  labor  legislation  originated 
in  nearly  every  case  with  the  laboring  men  themselves.  They  began  the  movement 
for  a  10-hour  law  and  other  reforms  as  early  as  1832.  The  first  actual  legislation 
was  recommended  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  has  had  strong  influence  in  securing  various  later  measures.  Per- 
sons from  outside  the  laboring  class  have  often  assisted,  notably  the  leading 
early  abolitionists  and  reformers.     (113,114.) 

Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  in  that  State,  as  in 
England,  the  first  movement  for  labor  legislation  came  from  outside  the  laboring 
class.  With  the  improvement  in  their  condition  the  working  people  became  more 
intelligent,  formed  trade  unions,  and  these  were  later  the  chief  influence  in  secur- 
ing improvements  in  the  laws.     (67,  68.) 

B.  Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labors — Mr.  McNeill  says  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts bureau,  the  first  in  this  country,  was  founded  in  1869.  The  witness  was 
connected  with  the  bureau  from  1869  to  1873,  and  made  numerous  recommenda- 
tions as  to  legislation  which  had  a  marked  effect.     (113.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  states  that  his 
bureau  was  established  in  1883.  It  publishes  a  quarterly  bulletin,  giving  statis- 
tics of  the  earnings  of  organized  workers  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
labor  people,  and  it  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  gather  statistics  relating  to  unorganized  workers,  because  of  the 
enormous  expense  which  it  would  entail.     (799,  810.) 

C  Factory  inspection  and  regulation. — 1.  International  Association 
of  Factory  Inspectors.— Mr.  Wade,  who  has  been  president  of  this  organization 
for  8  years,  states  that  the  association  was  organized  12  years  ago,  with  4  States 
represented.  It  now  includes  11  or  12  States,  besides  the  Canadian  provinces. 
Its  main  purpose  has  been  to  secure  uniform  laws  regarding  labor.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  often  injures  employers  as  well  as  employees.     (75,  76.) 

2.  Advantages  of  factory  inspection .  — Miss  De  Graffenried  ,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  says  that  there  is  need  for  factory  inspection,  and  advan- 
tage from  it,  because  many  employers  have  ignorant  foremen  and  superintendents 
who  would  not  see  to  securing  proper  conditions  for  their  employees  and  who 
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would  fail  to  obey  laws  without  inspection.  Inspectors  also  call  the  attention  of 
employers  to  the  needs  of  their  operatives,  and  often  find  them  very  glad  to  make 
improvements  which  they  had  never  before  thought  of.  The  chief  advantage  is 
in  compelling  unscrupulous  employers  to  do  what  others  are  willing  to  do.  This 
helps  the  fair  employer  also  by  making  the  conditions  of  competition  equal.     (228. ) 

3.  Factory  inspection  and  conditions  in  Illinois. — Mrs.  Kelley,  formerly  fac- 
tory inspector  of  Illinois,  testifies  that  there  are  no  laws  to  protect  the  safety  and 
health  of  employees  in  Illinois  factories  aside  from  the  laws  concerning  sweat 
shops.  The  law  requiring  fire  escapes  was  repealed,  because  it  had  been  enacted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enriching  a  particular  patentee.  There  is  an  ordinance  in 
Chicago  as  to  fire  escapes,  but  it  is  not  enforced.  This  absence  of  legislation  is 
apparently  due  largely  to  the  attitude  of  the  courts,  which  have  practically  de- 
clared that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  police  power  belonging  to  the  legislature. 
Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  laws,  the  witness  believes  that  conditions  in  fac- 
tories are  fairly  satisfactory.  The  factories  are  mostly  new  and  well  built.  They 
are  often  nominally  fireproof ,  but  in  practice  there  is  great  danger  of  fire.  The 
witness  would  advocate  legislation  following  in  general  the  laws  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.     (251,252,254.) 

During  the  time  when  Mrs.  Kelley  was  chief  factory  inspector  of  Illinois  there 
were  12  inspectors,  of  whom  7  were  women.  The  duties  of  the  department  were 
practically  confined  to  enforcing  the  law  concerning  sweat  shops  and  child  labor. 
The  law  Hmiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  to  8  was  also  enforced  by  the 
department  until  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1895.  The  State  of  Illinois 
has  no  regulations  as  to  the  safety  and  sanitation  of  factories.     (244, 252. ) 

4.  Factory  inspection  and  conditions  in  Massachusetts. — Mr.  Wade,  chief  of  the 
Massachusetts  district  police,  says  that  factory  inspection  is  carried  on  by  the 
departmentof  ''district  police," which  also  inspects  public  buildings,  boilers,  etc. 
The  entire  district  police  force  numbers  53,  of  whom  36  are  factory  inspectors. 
The  first  effective  inspection  of  factories  in  Massachusetts  was  begun  in  1879. 
The  conditions  of  labor  were  then  most  unsatisfactory  as  to  sanitary  conditions  of 
factories,  hours,  employment  of  children, etc.  There  was  at  first  great  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  law  from  the  necessity  of  proving  violations  willful.  The  reduction 
of  hours  of  labor  was  strongly  resisted  by  manufacturers.  The  laws  are  now  suffi- 
cient and  work  satisfactorily,  employers  are  satisfied,  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  are  greatly  promoted.     (68, 69, 71, 77.) 

Mrs.  Ames  says  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  divided  into  11  inspection  dis- 
tricts, each  having  1  second-class  inspector  who  enforces  general  laws  as  to  hours 
of  labor,  sanitary  c  nditions,  women  and  children,  etc.  There  are  also  several 
first-class  inspectors,  each  covering  several  districts,  who  inspect  buildings,  fire 
escapes,  etc.  The  2  woman  inspectors  have  duties  similar  to  the  second-class 
inspectors.  All  the  inspectors  are  honorable  and  conscientious,  working  largely 
for  love.  Employers  are  well  disposed  toward  the  department,  and  cases  are 
usually  settled  without  prosecution.     (55. ) 

Mrs.  Ames  says  that  the  woman  inspectors,  who  cover  the  entire  State,  have 
become  to  a  considerable  degree  confidantes  of  female  employees,  whom  they 
induce  to  make  suggestions  and  complaints,  anonymous  or  signed,  by  distributing 
cards.  They  have  been  of  great  usefulness  in  making  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
laws  better  understood.  The  woman  inspectors  often  address  working-girls' 
clubs.     (55.) 

The  conditions  of  Massachusetts  factories  as  to  sanitation  and  safety  are  almost 
entirely  satisfactory.  Inspectors  seldom  find  cause  for  complaint.  They  some- 
times make  suggestions  as  to  matters  not  strictly  covered  by  the  law,  and  these 
suggestions  are  usually  heeded.  In  general,  factories  are  well  built,  machinery 
is  properly  guarded,  fire  escapes  and  exits  are  satisfactory.  Inspectors  are  now, 
however,  recommending  the  construction  of  fireproof  stairways  in  place  of  fire 
escapes.     (58,59.) 

5.  Factory  inspection  in  New  York.— Mr.  O'Leaky,  factory  inspector  of  New 
York,  declares  that  the  number  of  inspectors  in  that  State  is  insufficient;  the 
total,  including  the  chief  and  assistant,  being  38.  The  cost  of  the  system  is 
§80,000  annually.  There  is  special  need  for  additional  inspectors  growing  out  of 
new  laws  and  modifications  of  old  laws.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
second  inspection  each  year,  which  is  impossible  at  present;  still  more  frequent 
inspection  than  this  is  scarcely  necessary.     (26, 27. ) 

During  1898, 28,920  factories  were  inspected,  18,639  received  orders  of  some  kind, 
to  which  full  compliance  was  given  by  18,403.  No  manufacturers  have  been 
prosecuted  and  only  16  bake  shops  and  1  sweater  have  been  prosecuted.  The 
total  number  of  complaints  received  was  589,  of  which  272  were  sustained  on 
investigation.     (42,43.) 

6.  Factory  insnection  in  Pennsylvania.— Mr.  Campbell,  chief  factory  inspector 
of  Pennsylvania',  says  that  in  that  State  the  number  of  inspectors  is  20;  the  appro- 
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priation ,  $40;000  annually.  Manufacturers  usually  comply  readily  with  laws  and 
orders.  Only  4  or  5  prosecutions  have  been  necessary  in  4  years,  and  in  these 
cases  suits  were  discontinued  on  agreement  to  comply  with  the  law.  There  are 
few  complaints.  The  existing  labor  laws  are  sufficient,  even  in  the  opinioii  Of 
employees.    (50, 51. ) 

7.  Bakeries — Conditions  and  regulations. — Mr.  O'Leaey,  factory  inspector  of 
New  York,  says  that  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1895  in  New  York  the 
conditions  in  bakeries  were  very  unsanitary.  The  shops  were  filthy,  lacking  in 
ventilation,  with  low  ceilings,  and  infested  with  vermin.  Bread  and  other  prod- 
ucts were  handled  carelessly.  The  employees  were  compelled  to  work  very  long 
hours  and  usually  to  sleep  in  the  shops. 

By  the  law  referred  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  bakeries  were  limited  to  60  per 
week.1  Buildings  must  be  properly  drained,  plumbed,  and  ventilated.  Cellars 
not  now  in  such  use  may  not  hereafter  be  used  for  baking  purposes.  Shops  must 
be  at  least  8  feet  high  and  must  be  provided  with  proper  toilet  facilities.  Shops 
must  be  cleaned,  whitewashed,  or  painted  as  directed  by  the  factory  inspector. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  act  of  1895  have  been  marked.  Hours  ot  labor  have 
been  reduced,  despite  the  difficulty  of  securing  testimony  from  employees  them- 
selves, which  is  required  by  courts.  Wages  have  not  been  reduced  by  the  short- 
ening of  hours.  The  proprietors  of  shops  have  spent  over  $300,000  in  making 
improyements.    Only  9  complaints  were  received  last  year.     (38,  39.^ 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  conditions  of  bakeries  in  Pennsylvania  before  the 
present  law  was  enacted  were  most  unsatisfactory.  Bakeries  were  filthy,  unventi- 
lated,  and  the  men  often  slept  In  the  shops.  The  Pennsylvania  law  has  been 
effectively  enforced  with  good  results  except  as  to  its  provision  concerning  Sun- 
day labor,  which  the  courts  have  thrown  out  as  heing  ' '  nonsensical. "    (53. ) 

Mrs.  Kelley  says  that  formerly  the  bakeries  in  Chicago  were  largely  in  cellars. 
The  employees  baked  by  night  and  slept  by  day  in  front  of  the  ovens.  They  were 
virtually  slaves  of  their  employers.  A  municipal  ordinance  has  been  enacted 
which,  has  practically  prevented  baking  in  Cellars,  and  has  greatly  improved  the 
sanitary  conditions!    The  bakers  are  organized.     (250.) 

8.  Insufficient  number  of  inspectors. — Miss  De  Grapfenried  says  that  the  fac- 
tory inspection  laws  in  several  of  the  States  are  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  number 
of  inspectors  is  insufficient  to  enforce  them  properly.  Thus,  in  Louisiana  the 
enforcement  is  left  entirely  to  the  local  police,  who  practically  pay  no  attention 
to  their  duties  in  this  regard.  In  other  Southern  Stated,  as  well  as  in  some 
Northern  States,  the  duty  of  factory  inspection  is  placed  upon  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  and  hence  is  insufficiently  performed.  In  New  York  the  total  number 
of  inspectors  is  not  half  enough  for  New  York  City  alone .  It  is  chiefly  in  the  city 
that  there  is  need  for  factory  inspection,  since  many  employers  are  newcomers, 
unfamiliar  with  the  laws,  and  their  employees  are  also  ignorant.  The  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Illihois,  and  Ohio  inspectors  are  also  insufficient.  The  need 
is  for  frequent  and. regular  inspection,  and  effective  prosecution  of  all  offenses. 
It  is  better  to  haveno  law  at  all  than  one  that  is  not  enforced.  Such  a  one  acts 
as  ah  opiate  to  the  public  conscience,  and  keeps  people  from  effectively  demand- 
ing better  conditions.     (227,228.) 

9.  Desirable  improvements  'on  Massachusetts  Zates.— Miss  De  Grappenkied  thinks 
that  though  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican State  they  are  not  perfect.  They  might  be  improved  by  incorporating  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  English  statutes.  The  hours  of  labor  of  men 
might  be  reduced,  as  well  as  hours  in  mercantile  establishments.  Children  should 
be  subject  to  medical  inspection,  and  the  weak  and  defective  ones  kept  out  of  the 
mills.  In  general,  however,  New  England  mills  are  quite  sanitary  arid  comfort- 
able.    (222,  223.) 

10.  Proposed  factory  legislation  in'  Georgia.— Mr.  Beidwell,  of  the  Atlanta 
Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  trade  unions  of  Georgia  are  seeking  to  have  a 
labor  commissioner  established  with  authority  to  investigate,  the  conditions  pf 
labor  and  also  to  secure  laws  for  protecting  labor,  especially  in' regard  to  children. 
(234,235.) 

11.  Safeguards  for  machinery.— Mrs.  Kelley  suggests  the  possible  advantage 
of  enacting  in  this  country  the  provision  found  in  the  German  laws  requiring  that 
dangerous  spots  in  machinery  shall  be  painted  vermilion;  also  a  provision  requiring 
that  when  patents  for  new  machines  are  obtained  it  shall  he  done  only  on  the  stipu- 
lation that  when  they  are  put  on  the  market  they  shall  be  furnished  with  the  best 
known  safeguards  against  accidents.     (252. ) 

12.  [$eais  for  female  employees. — Mrs.  Ames  speaks  of  the  great  advantage  of  the 
law  requiring  seats  to  be  provided  for  female  employees.  It, is  usually  properly 
obeyed,  though  often  violated  through  carelessness.  .  Employers  usually  treat  com- 
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plaints  with  courtesy  and  the  law  helps  to  make  them  thoughtful  of  employees. 
(57.) 

13.  Conditions  of European  factories.— -Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector  in  Massa- 
chusetts, says  that  factory  conditions  in  Europe  generally  are  less  satisfactory  than 
in  the  United  States.  Hours  are  longer,  children  are  employed  at  lower  age,  and 
sanitary  conditions  are  inferior.  The  German  factories  are  of  high  grade,  though 
legal  requirements  are  less  severe  than  elsewhere.  The  French  regulations  are 
minute  and  well  enforced.  The  English  factory  law  has  been  long  in  force,  but 
the  abuses  to  be  overcome  were  greater  than  in  the  United  States.     (62,  63.) 

Miss  De  Graffenried  says  that  Great  Britain  began  earlier  in  factory  legisla- 
tion than  any  other  country  and  has  developed  her  laws  further.  The  other  Euro- 
pean countries  began  only  quite  recently,  but  they  have  established  many  and 
rigid  regulations,  although,  in  several  regards,  not  so  advanced  as  in  the  United 
States,  The  hours  allowed,  are  usually  long,  and  child  labor  is  permitted  at  a 
lower  age.  The  employment  of  women  in  mines  has  quite  recently  been  done 
away  with  in  Belgium.  The  System  of  State  insurance  of  workingmen  in  several 
countries  is  especially  beneficial.     (231,  232.) 

14.  Inspection  of  mines,  New  York.— Mr.  O'Leary  says  that  the  laws  of  New 
York  as  to  mines  provide  for  thorough  regulation  of  the  storing  and  handling  of 
explosives.  A  steam  gauge  is  required  for  hoisting  machinery .  The  rules  adopted 
by  the  factory  inspector  for  carrying  out  the  law  provide:  1.  No  person  shall  ride 
on  any  loaded  skip  or  car.  2.  The  mining  boss  shall  carefully  examine  the  hanging 
walls  of  all  slopes,  levels,  and  chambers  daily.  3.  Machine  runners  shall  examine 
the  hanging  wall  at  the  face  and  remove  loose  rock  or  ore  before  drilling.  4.  Per- 
sons handling  explosives  or  blasting  must  be  especially  designated  by  the  min« 
superintendent.  5.  After  blasting  no  person  except  the  blaster  is  allowed  in  that 
part  of  mine  until  pronounced  safe.  6.  No  iron  or  steel  bars,  unless  tipped  with 
soft  metal,  shall  be  used  for  tamping  dynamite.  7.  The  mine  superintendent 
shall  examine  all  mining  appliances  daily.  8.  Whenever  a  shot  misses  fire  no 
person  shall  return  to  that  part  of  the  mine  in  less  than  3  hours  unless  the  blaster 
pronounces  it  safe.  9.  No  person  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquor  shall  have  charge 
of  explosives,  or  of  a  boiler,  engine  or  hoist,  or  shall  be  allowed  in  a  mine  while 
under  influence  of  liquor.     (41.) 

Very  beneficial  effects  have  resulted  from  this  inspection  system,  established  in 
1895.  Only  2  deaths  from  accidents  have  occurred  in  18  months  among  4,674 
mine  employees.  There  has  been  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  regulations; 
mines  have  been  condemned  and  incompetent  superintendents  dismissed.  The 
mine  operators  at  first  objected,  but  now  would  strongly  oppose  repeal  of  the 
laws.  Reforms  have  been  made  without  the  need  of  prosecution;  the  sanitary 
condition,  ventilation,  etc.,  of  mines  is  now  satisfactory.     (40-42.) 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  inspection  system  in  New  York  accidents 
were  frequent;  28  men  were  killed  outright  in  1895  among  4,000  workmen,  Explo- 
sives were  stored  and  handled  carelessly.  Men  who  operated  hoisting  engines 
often  had  no  steam  gauge,  and  superintendents  were  incompetent.     (40-42.) 

D.  Child  labor. — 1.  Existing  conditions  in  certain  cases. — Mr.  Kennedy, 
Indiana  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  I  abor,  says  that  glass  factories 
use  child  labor  perhaps  more  than  any  others  except  the  textile  factories.  Nat- 
ural  gas  had  made  glass  manufacture  a  great  industry  in  Indiana,  and  the  use  of 
child  labor  in  it  became  unbearable.  Little  boys  from  8  to  13  years  old  worked 
all  night  in  the  factories.  The  factory  inspector,  backed  by  public  opinion,  has 
wrought  a  great  change  in  that.  ■■  One  of  the  big  glass  factories  is  going  to  Chicago* 
where  it  can  get  boys. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  things  in  connection  with  child  labor  is  the 
anxiety  of  parents  to  put  their  children  to  work.  They  will  even  overstate  the 
age  of  the  child  and  will  go  into  court  and  make  affidavit  that  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  child.     (748,  749. ) 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  his  com- 
pany obeys  the  State  laws  with  regard  to  child  labor,  and  does  not  usually  employ 
boys  under  15.  For  the  purposes  for  which  boys  are  used,  chiefly  the  carrying  oi 
glass,  they  are  quicker  than  men.  They  are  also  cheaper.  They  work  9  hours  a 
,  day  and  earn  from  60  cents  to  SI  -20.     (834.) 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  says  that  the  labor  of  boys 
and  girls  in  shoe  factories  is  an  evil  of  considerable  importance.  Adults  are  some- 
.  times  displaced  by  children.  The  witness  mentions  one  instance  at  Marlboro 
where  a  man  receiving  $2  a  day  was  displaced  by  his  own  son  at  $1  a  day.    (363.) 

2.  Laics  and  conditions  in  New  York. — Mr.  O'Leary,  factory  inspector,  of  New 
York,  says  that  under  the  law  of  that  State  no  child  under  14  may  be  employed 
in  a  factory.    Between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  a  child  may  be  employed  only  when 
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he  has  attended  school  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  arrival  at  the 
age  of  14;  and  if  illiterate  he  is  not  entitled  to  work.  A  recent  law  divides  the 
duty  of  enforcing  these  restrictions  between  the  factory  inspectors  and  the  local 
boards  of  health,  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  tho  parents,  who  are  interested 
parties.  The  hours  of  labor  of  children  are  limited  to  10  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  shorter  workday  on  Saturday;  no  overtime  is  permitted.     (34, 38.) 

Under  the  former  New  York  law  "false  affidavits  as  to  the  age  of  children  were 
often  made,  but  this  is  now  largely  prevented.  Only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  New  York  are  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  the  total 
number  of  these  found  to  be  illiterate  in  1898  was  143.  The  total  number  of 
children  found  employed  under  statutory  age  was  200.  No  children  are  employed 
in  the  mines. 

The  enforcement  of  the  educational  requirements  is  now  satisfactory.  When 
a  child  has  nearly  reached  16  and  is  fairly  well  advanced  in  his  native  language, 
the  law  requiring  that  he  should  have  attended  school  the  year  preceding  his 
becoming  14  is  not  rigidly  enforced,  but  if  he  has  just  passed  14  and  can  not  read 
and  write  the  English  language,  he  is  sent  back  to  school.     (35, 37.) 

3.  Laws  and  conditions  in  Massachusetts. — Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector 
of  Massachusetts,  says  that  prior  to  the  first  law  of  1876  in  that  State  children 
from  8  to  11  were  often  employed,  and  their  hours  ranged  from  11  to  14  per  day. 
In  1876  employment  under  10  was  prohibited  in  all  cases;  in  1883  under  12;  1888, 
13;  1898, 14.  The  age  limit  was  thus  raised  partly  through  the  influence  of  the 
witness,  who  desired  to  give  children  better  opportunities  for  education  and  enjoy- 
ment. A  further  increase  of  the  limit  is  unnecessary,  since  children,  with  present 
school  facilities,  are  fairly  well  prepared  at  that  age,  and  often  their  wages  are 
needed  by  the  family.  The  foreign  born  and  illiterates  have  an  opportunity  for 
education  in  night  schools.  The  hours  of  children's  labor  are  now  limited  to  58. 
(73,74,79.) 

Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  in  that  State  the  law 
regulating  the  labor  of  children  and  the  compulsory  education  law  are  in  har- 
mony, and  2  sets  of  authorities  cooperate  in  their  enforcement.  Employment 
under  14  is  prohibited.  Between  14  and  16  the  child  must  have  a  school  certificate 
and  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  factory  inspectors  get  each  child  to  write  its 
name  in  a  list  and  then  ascertain  if  the  employer  has  certificates  for  all,  referring 
to  the  school  superintendents  cases  where  the  certificate  is  lacking.  The  law  pre- 
scribes compulsory  attendance  at  school  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  The  effect 
of  the  requirement  of  school  certificates  has  been  to  increase  school  attendance  of 
children  above  14. 

Children  in  factories  are  given  light  work,  which  is  usually  a  good  training  for 
them,  seldom  injuring  them  physically.  It  may  injure  them  mentally  or  morally, 
on  account  of  giving  them  considerable  idle  time  and  not  calling  out  the  best  facul- 
ties. Children  often  desire  to  work  in  order  to  earn  money  and  be  independent 
Employment  at  an  early  age  sometimes  enables  a  child  to  work  up  into  more 
skilled  labor,  but  the  conditions  of  labor  have  changed  so  that  employers  have 
less  contact  with  children  and  are  less  likely  to  promote  deserving  ones  than 
formerly. 

Work  in  mercantile  establishments  is  harder,  physically  and  mentally,  and  is 
of  less  moral  value  in  developing  the  child  than  work  in  factories.  Child  labor 
in  stores  is  somewhat  diminishing  through  the  introduction  of  patent  cash- 
handling  systems.  The  wages  paid  cash  girls  and  boys  are  about  $3  per  week, 
practically  the  same  as  in  textile  mills.     (56-58.) 

4.  Laws  and  conditions  in  Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Campbell,  chief  factory  inspector 
of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  by  the  law  of  that  State  the  limit  of  age  for  employ- 
ment is  13.  If  a  child  is  employed  between  13  and  16  he  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  English. 

The  number  of  children  employed  has  been  relatively  reduced  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws.  In  1889  there  were  about  32,000  employees  between  12  and  16  years 
of  age  out  of  a  total  of  267,000  employees  in  factories.  At  first  the  law  allowed 
the  factory  inspection  department  to  inspect  only  in  case  10  women  or  minors 
were  employed  in  an  establishment,  but  now  all  places  of  employment  can  be 
inspected.  In  1898  there  were  found  29,383  children  between  13  and  16,  out  of  a 
total  of  508,543;  149  only  were  found  unable  to  read  and  write  English.  The 
employment  of  children  undoubtedly  depresses  wages  of  adult  labor.     (51, 52.) 

5.  Laws  and  conditions  in  Illinois. — Mrs.  Kelley,  former  factory  inspector, 
states  that  the  law  of  Illinois  provides  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  may  be 
employed  in  any  occupation,  and  that  children  under  16  who  are  employed  must 
have  an  affidavit  from  the  parent  stating  the  place  and  date  of  birth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  such  affidavits  are  often  falsely  made,  and  the  law  is  evaded  largely,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  sweat  shops.  The  witness  believes  that  the  larger  factories  seek  to 
comply  with  the  law,  but  sometimes  fail  to  do  so  through  negligence.  There 
have  been  numerous  prosecutions  by  the  factory  inspectors  for  violation.  From 
6,000  to  8,000  children  are  employed  in  the  State.  In  sweat  shops  they  are  often 
employed  for  6  months  without  pay  as  a  training,  with  the  promise  of  receiving 
$1  per  week  thereafter.     (344, 347, 351 . ) 

6.  Child  labor  in  New  Zealand. — Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Parliament,  says  that  in  New  Zealand  no  boy  under  16  years  of  age  can  be 
employed  in  a  factory,  and  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age.     (888.  ) 

7.  Desirability  of  increasing  age  limit. — Mr.  Schonpaebek  says'  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  favor  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  under  the  age  of  16.  The  organiza- 
tion believes,  however,  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  employers  of  one  State  to  be  com- 
pelled to  exclude  children  up  to  such  an  age  while  their  competitors  in  other  States 
are  subject  to  no  such  restriction.  For  this  reason  the  organization  favors  a 
national  law  fixing  the  age  limit  for  children,  or,  if  that  be  not  within  the  powers 
of  Congress,  it  believes  that  Congress  should  pass  a  resolution  recommending  to 
all  of  the  States  to  adopt  uniform  laws,  a  request  which  would  probably  be  com- 
plied with  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     (433.) 

Mr.  Campbell  urges  the  desirability  of  making  the  age  limit  for  child  labor  in 
different  States  uniform.  But  he  thinks  it  scarcely  best  to  fix  a  higher  limit 
than  13  years.  Children  often  learn  trades  young,  which  they  could  not  acquire 
so  well  when  older.  There  should  be  a  careful  medical  examination  as  to  the 
fitness  of  children  for  work.     (51, 53.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  Alabama  had  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren more  than  60  hours  a  week.  It  was  repealed  about  4  years  ago,  and  the 
reason  for  the  repeal  was  that  it  would  invite  Northern  and  English  capital  into 
Alabama.  Mr.  Gompers  does  not  think  that  any  children  under  16  should  be 
employed  for  wages  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment.  Under 
our  present  system  we  have  busy  children  and  idle  men.  The  children  ought  to 
be  in  the  public  schools.    They  should  be  compelled  to  be  there.     (619,620.) 

Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  would  favor 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  16,  regardless  of  the 
necessities  of  their  families.  It  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  for  the  State  to 
support  a  child  during  a  time  of  his  education,  in  order  that  he  may  become 
a  better  citizen  and  be  better  able  to  earn  a  living,  rather  than  to  diminish  his 
earning  power  and  make  him  likely  to  become  a  future  charge  upon  the  public. 
Such  a  limit  would  perhaps  be  undesirable  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing education  until  that  age,  but  the  schools  should  be  so  improved  in  every 
State  that  education  can  thus  be  continued.     (230.) 

Mrs.  Kelley  favors  excluding  children  from  factories  and  other  places  of 
employment  until  they  reach  the  age  of  16  years.  If  children  are  employed  from 
the  age  of  14  on  they  do  not  become  sufficiently  developed  physically  and  men- 
tally to  make  good  citizens.  The  people  underestimate  the  number  of  children 
who  are  worn-out  by  overwork  and  overestimate  the  amount  of  instruction  they 
receive  before  the  age  of  14.  The  improvement  of  manual-training  methods  will 
still  further  make  a  long  period  of  schooling  desirable.     (356. ) 

Mrs.  Ames  thinks  the  increase  of  the  age  limit  to  16  years  desirable  for  the  sake 
of  giving  a  longer  time  for  school  training,  especially  where  manual  training  is 
given  in  schools.  There  are  few  instances  where  children  under  16  need  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  special  provision  could  be  made  for  such  cases.  Such  an 
increase  in  the  age  limit  is  desirable  only  where  school  facilities  are  sufficient. 
(56,57.) 

E.  Employment  of  women. — 1.  Conditions  generally. — Miss  De  Graf- 
fenried, who  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  working 
women  in  cities,  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  published 
in  1889,  says  that  the  conditions  of  women  were  carefully  ascertained  by  per- 
sonal interviews  with  about  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  each  of  many  estab- 
lishments. The  conditions  in  large  cities  were  found  usually  to  be  much  worse 
than  in  smaller  towns.  The  wages  of  women  in  cities  are  decidedly  higher,  but 
living  expenses  are  also  higher.  Eents  are  excessive,  and  houses  accordingly 
unsanitary  and  crowded.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  women  earning  probably  scarcely 
one-half  as  much  as  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  have  much  better 
home  surroundings.     (318,319.) 

Mrs.  Ames  says  that  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  conditions  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  compared  with  30  years  ago,  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor,  seats,  and 
sanitary  conditions  generally,  although  perhaps  the  spirit  and  morale  of  workers 
are  inferior.  Factory  women  are  usually,  without  regard  to  nationality,  a  highly 
moral  class.    American  girls  were  early  displaced  in  the  mills  by  Irish  girls,  and 
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these  in  turn  by  French  Canadians,  biit  those  displaced  have  taken  higher  places. 
The  Boston  school-teachers  are  largely  Irish- Americans.  Women  are  often  trou- 
blesome in  factories  through  their  carelessness,  ill  temper,  and  unreliability. 
(59-61.)  . 

Mrs.  Ames  holds  that  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women  would  be  unjust. 
Women  often  get  less-  pay  than  men  for  the1  same  work,  but  usually  it  is  because 
they  are  less  skilled  or  have  less  physical  strength.  The  prices  for  piecework  do 
not  differ.  The  opportunities  for  female  employment  are  constantly  increasing, 
sometimes  by  displacement  of  men.  Some  women  prefer  domestic  service,  and 
the  difficulty  in  securing?  servants  is  partly  due  to  the  character  of  employers,  and 
partly  to  the  fabt  that  housework  requires  considerable  skill.     (60, 61.) 

Mrs.  Kelley  ,  formerly  chief  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  says  that  out  of  about 
200,000  factory  employees  in  Illinois  about  30,000  are  women.  The  law  of  Illinois 
formerly  limited  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  to  8  per  day,  but  this  was  declared 
unconstitutional.     (251.) 

Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  many  women 
are  employed  in  textile  mills;  in  Fall  River  there  are  about  25,000;  in  Lowell, 
7,000;  in  Lawrence,  7,649;  inNew  Bedford,  5,745.  The  conditions  in  factoriesare 
now  entirely  satisfactory.  Few  married  women  are  employed.  The  physical  and 
moral  effect  of  employment  is  not  injurious.  Illegitimate  births  are  rare  among 
factory  women.     (73.) 

Mr.  Schaffek,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  Of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  says,  that  a  considerable  number  of  women  are  employed  in  the  tin  mills. 
There  are  fully  800  women  who  are  members  of  the  Protective  Tin  Workers' 
Association.  They  are  paid  the  same  wages  per  piece  as  men.  In  the  tin-plate 
rolling  mills  some  women  are  employed'  as  openers.  This  work  brings  them 
close  to  the  machinery  along  with  the  men,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  it  has  a 
bad  moral  effect.  The  men  are  inclined  to  wear  too  little  clothing  on  account  of 
the  heat,  and  their  conduct  is  often  loose.  The  witness  doubts,  however,  whether 
inspection  laws  would  be  effective  in  preventing  these  evils.  Moreover,  although 
the  effects  of  labor  in  factories  upon  women  are  .injurious,  it  would  hardly  be 
just  to  prohibit  them  from  earning  a  living  in  that  way.  Separation  of  men  and 
women  in  employment  and  improved  sanitary  conditions  are  certainly  desirable. 
(389,  390.) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  says  that  few 
women  are  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills,  but  that  the  effect  on  them,  socially 
and  morally,  is  bad,  especially  because  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
the  men  must  be  carried  on.     (100.) 

Mr.  Cakhartt,  a  Detroit  manufacturer,  says  that  girls  can  not  be  employed  in 
factory  work  in  Michigan  Under  14  years  of  age,  and  not  under  16  years  of  age 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  His  female  employees  usually  begin  at 
about  16,  and  do  menial  work  for  very  small  wages.  As  they  become  proficient 
'  they  are  promoted  until  one  has  charge  of  a  machine  and  makes  complete  gar- 
ments. The  proportion  of  married  women  is  small.  The  most  of  them  have 
1  either  lost  their' husbands  or  have  husbands  who  dp  not  support  them.  Many  of 
the  best  workers  are  lost  to  the  factory1  by  marriage.  It  is  the  best  workers,  who 
marry  quickest.     (671.) 

2.  Women  in  mercantile  establishments.  (See  also  Department  Stores,  pp. 
25-27.) — Mrs.  Ames  says  that  the  work  of  women  in  stores  is /harder,  physically  and 
mentally,  than  in  factories.  The  heads  of  departments,  and  customers,  are  often 
exacting  and  unjust.  :  The  ventilation  is  poor  and  the  nervous  strain,  especially 
from  being  in  crowds,  is  greater  than  in  factories.  Wages  range  from$6' t6  $12 
-pgrweek,  though  a  few  women  of  special  ability  earn  much  more.  The  alleged 
tendency  of  such  employment  to  further  immorality  has  little  basis;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  instances  of  this  effect.  (57-59.) 
■'-  Mr.  Myers  testifies  that  saleswomen  in  Memphis  get  from  $6  to  $12  and  $15  a 
'  week,  some  of  them  getting  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  men.  In  some  instances  the 
stores  in  Memphis  furnish  seats  for  the  saleswomen,  and  some  few  allow  themto 
sit  down,  but  in  other  stores  the  salesmen  and  saleswomen  are  not  allowed  to  sit 
down.     (590.) 

'  3.  Effect  on  male  labor. — Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
declares  that  the  employment  of  women  has  not  largely  displaced  that  of  men. 
Women  are  taking  the  place  of  children,  whose  employment  is  decreasing,  while 
in  some  industries,  such  as  the  laundry  business,  men  are  displacing  women.  So 
far  as  they  are  displaced  men  usually  step  up  into  the  higher  employments 
demanded  by  modern  forms  of  industry.    (18.) 
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Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says 
that  the  worst  economic  effects  of  the  competition  of  'women  and  children  with 
men  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  women  and  children  get  less  pay  for  the  same  ■ 
work.  This  either  driyes  the  men  to  idleness  or  cuts  down  their  wages.  In  the 
2  or  3  trades  which  have  been  strong  enough  to  compel  the  payment  of  equal 
wages  for  equal  work,  the  competition  of  women  has  produced  no  serious  bad 
effects.  The  printing  trade  is  one  of  these.  It  is  peculiarly  women's  work,  yet 
there  are  very  few  women  in  it,  at  least  in  union  offices.  The  union  is  open  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men,  but  it  has  been  strong  enough  to  insist  that 
women  get  the  same  union  scale  as  men,  and  most  employers  prefer  to  hire  men 
unless  they  can  get  women  cheaper.  There  is  not  a  nonunion  printing  office  in 
Indiana  that  pays  women  over  half  rates. 

As  to  the  condition  of  working  women  themselves,  they  generally  have  to  work 
for  §3  or  $4  a  week  in  Indianapolis.  Very  few  get  $5.  It  is  easy  to  guess  the 
temptations  to  which  women  are  subject  who  have  to  support  themselves  on  such 
wages,  and  the  indignities  to  which  they  are  exposed  on  account  of  their  known 
poverty. 

In  retail  trades  the  competition  of  women  clerks  has  driven  down  the  wages  of 
ordinary  men  to  a  pitiful  level.  A  few  men  who  have  been  long  in  a  place  have 
an  established  trade  which  they  can  control.  They  may  get  fair  wages.  But  the 
modern  methods  of  running  great  stores  have  dispensed  with  the  need  of  skill  in 
the  majority  of  the  employees,  just  as  machinery  has  dispensed  with  the  need  of 
skill  in  the  factories.  The  stores  have  come  to  be  filled  with  a  very  low  and  inef- 
ficient grade  of  labor.  It  is  beginning  to  be  doubted  whether  the  cheapness  of 
this  labor  is  not  offset  in  some  degree  by  its  inefficiency.  People  prefer  to  deal 
with  a  person  of  mature  age  and  of  some  knowledge  and  judgment.  Some  well- 
to-do  women  are  trying  to  form  an  organization  to  press  the  matter  of  the  low 
economic  condition  of  clerks,  and  they  say  that  they  find  a  sentiment  against  the 
low  pay  which  the  clerks  get.     (749-751.) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  the  South  tends  to  drive  out  adult  male  labor  and  to 
reduce  its  wages.  Some  women  in  Georgia  belong  to  trade  unions  and  receive  the 
same  wages  as  men.     Women  do  most  of  the  office  work  in  the  State.     (241.) 

Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  in  early  days  women 
did  much  work  in  the  factories,  such  as  weaving,  spinning,  etc.,  which  is  now 
largely  done  by  men.  More  recently,  moreover,  men  have  come  to  be  employed 
in  larger  numbers  in  laundries,  bakeries,  hotels,  etc.,  where  women  were  formerly 
chiefly  employed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  new  trades  have  opened  up  into  which 
women  can  enter,  while  the  increased  production  of  commodities  in  the  trades 
which  were  formerly  considered  primarily  suited  for  female  labor  often  enables 
more  women  to  be  employed  than  formerly,  even  though  many  men  have  come  into 
the  trades.    This  is  the  case  in  laundries.     (64,65.)  .  ... 

4.  Restriction  of  employment. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement, 
declares  that  women  should  not  enter  into  ordinary  wage  labor.  They  are  unfitted 
for  it ;  and  their  competition  tends  to  reduce  the  wages  of  man.  The  change  must 
be  gradual,  but  the  final  result  must  be  to  confine  women  largely  to  art  work,  for 
which  they  are  well  fitted.     (118.) 

Mr.  Gompers  thinks  that  the  employment  of  women  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
law,  the  hours  of  their  labor  limited,  and  their  labor  altogether  prohibited  during 
pregnancy.     (620.) 

5.  Hours  of  labor.— Mrs.  Ames  thinks  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  must  be 
reduced  gradually  as  machinery  becomes  more  productive  and  is  run  at  greater 
speed.  Formerly  a  girl  would  run  only  one  or  two  looms;  now  she  must  often  run 
9,  and  at  higher  speedi  The  reduction  of  hours  would  often  not  lessen  production, 
even  in  hand  work.  A  manufacturer  of  balls  for  bicycle  bearings  found  that 
women  could  test  as  many  balls  in  8  as  in  10  hours.  Work  in  shorter  hours  is 
done  with  less  strain  and  there  is  less  dawdling.  B.eduetion  of  hours  by  law  may 
ultimately  be  necessary  to  supplement  voluntary  reduction.     (63, 64.) 

6.  Married  women.— Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  thinks     . 
that  married  women  should  be  exoluded  entirely  from  work  in  factories.    A  /  I 
married  woman's  place  is  at  home,    In  some  exceptional  cases  hardship  might  \ ' 
result  from  the  inability  of  married  women  to  secure  work,  but  these  could  be 
provided  for  by  public  charity  or  otherwise.     (73,74.) 

7.  Women  in  trade  unions. — Mrs.  Ames  says  that  women  in  Massachusetts  have 
formed  a  few  local  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the  Central  Labor  Union.  These 
represent  chiefly  the  small  trades,  such  as  rubber  manufacture  and  branches  of 
clothing  manufacture;  clerks  in  stores  are  also  organized  to  some  extent.    Great 
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good  has  been  accomplished  by  these  unions,  especially  in  promoting  a  feeling  of 
solidarity,  and  by  enabling  the  members  to  compare  the  treatment  received  from 
different  employers.  Women  also  belong  to  unions  along  with  men  in  the  spinning, 
shoemaking,  and  other  trades.     (62.) 

F.  Accidents— Employers'  liability— Workingmen's  insur- 
ance.—1.  Accidents  in  industrial  employment.— Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  the  laws  of  New  York,  as  of  many 
States,  require  every  factory  owner  to  report  to  the  factory  inspector  within  48 
hours  the  accidents  or  injuries  sustained  by  the  employees  while  at  work;  but 
these  laws  are  not  generally  complied  with.  The  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of 
New  York  made  a  special  effort,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  factory  inspector, 
to  secure,  for  a  limited  time  and  from  a  selected  list  of  factories,  as  complete  a 
record  as  possible  of  the  accidents  to  workers.  The  period  covered  was  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1899.  Reports  were  obtained  from  manufac- 
turers employing  452,435  persons,  or  scarcely  half  the  number  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  State.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
injuries  were  reported  by  these  factories  in  3  months,  though  the  number  of 
injuries  reported  to  the  factory  inspector  has  never  reached  1,800  per  annum 
among  the  700,000  employees  in  inspected  factories.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  even 
the  results  of  this  special  investigation  are  very  defective.  It  is  known  from 
trade  union  reports  and  other  sources  that  many  firms  which  reported  no  acci- 
dents had  employees  injured  within  the  period  covered,  and  that  others  failed  to 
report  all  accidents.  The  number  of  reported  accidents  per  thousand  employees 
is  absurdly  low  when  compared  with  German  and  Austrian  results,  while  the 
accidents  on  American  railways,  which  are  more  carefully  reported  to  the 
authorities,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  on  European  railways.  Finally, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  accidents  was  reported  in  industries  which  are  not 
especially  hazardous.  The  number  reported  injured  to  each  thousand  employed, 
in  the  aggregate,  was  16.11.  But  44.06  per  thousand  were  reported  injured  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  oils,  and  explosives;  41.45  in  pulp,  paper,  and  card- 
board; and  37.28  in  the  operation  of  public  utilities.  None  of  these  industries 
are  especially  dangerous.  "  The  one  useful  result  to  be  drawn  from  the  table," 
says  Mr.  McMackin,  "is  the  conclusion  that  44  injuries  to  each  thousand 
employees  per  annum  constitute  a  more  likely  proportion  than  16.11."    (812, 813.) 

2.  Prevention  of  accidents. —Mr.  McMackin  remarks  that  the  activity  of  the 
State  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  has  taken  two  directions:  first,  to  require 
employers  to  maintain  safeguards  about  machinery  at  the  direction  of  the  factory 
inspector;  and,  second,  to  place  upon  the  employer  a  financial  responsibility  to 
his  employees,  to  be  enforced  by  an  action  for  damages.  The  first  of  these 
methods  has  undoubtedly  prevented  many  accidents;  yet  the  number  of  accidents 
reported  to  the  factory  inspector  during  the  past  year  was  larger  than  ever  before. 
(815.) 

3.  Employers'  liability  for  injuries  to  worMngmen. — Mr.  McMackin  says  that 
the  liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  employees  in  New  York  rests  wholly 
upon  judge-made  law.  It  is  based  on  two  maxims  of  the  common  law:  first, 
that  a  person  is  liable  for  his  own  wrong  doing;  second,  that  the  principal  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent.  The  effect  of  these  principles  has  been 
modified  by  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  established  in  the  English 
courts  in  1837,  and  since  followed  as  a  precedent  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  England.  This  doctrine,  which  holds  that  the  workman,  in  accepting  employ- 
ment, agrees  to  assume  the  risk  of  injury  through  the  fault  of  any  other  person 
serving  the  same  employer,  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  our  present  industrial  con- 
ditions, whether  or  not  it  would  be  justifiable  in  a  primitive  agricultural  commu- 
nity. England  partially  abrogated  the  doctrine  in  1880;  Alabama  followed 
England  in  1885  and  Massachusetts  in  1897,  and  a  few  other  States  have  also 
restricted  the  application  of  the  doctrine  by  statute.  In  other  States,  as  in  New 
York,  it  has  been  limited  by  the  courts;  but  within  the  past  year  a  car  dispatcher 
on  an  electric  street  railroad  has  virtually  been  held  in  New  York  to  be  a  fellow 
servant  of  a  motorman  who  was  injured  while  carrying  out  his  orders. 

The  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  seems  at  first  sight  to 
offer  a  simple  remedy  to  workmen  injured  in  the  course  of  their  occupation.  It 
was  found  in  England,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Many  defenses 
remained  by  which  clever  attorneys  were  still  able  to  defeat  the  workman's  claim; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  litigation,  together  with  the  heavy  expense^  of  it,  and  the 
absolute  certainty  of  losing  employment,  made  the  employer's  liability  an  entirely 
inadequate  resource  for  the  injured  workman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liability 
laws  subjected  the  employers  to  enormous  expense  through  litigation,  which  was 
often  stirred  up  by  professional  "  accident "  attorneys. 
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The  difficulty  lay  in  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  blame  for  an  accident,  as 
the  principle  of  liability  laws  requires.  A  German  investigation  of  15,970  acci- 
dents in  1887  gave  the  following  results: 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Fault  of  the  employer 19. 76 

Faultof  theinjured 25.64 

Fault  of  both. 4.45 

Fault  of  a  third  person,  particularly  a  coemployee 3. 28 

No  fault  which  can  be  assigned 3. 47 

Inevitable  risk  when  at  work 43. 40 

Total _ 100.00 

Mr.  McDonotjgh,  then  commissioner  of  labor  qf  New  York,  stated  in  1899  that 
there  was  no  statute  concerning  employers'  liability  in  New  York.  A  proposed 
measure,  based  on  the  English  and  Canadian  laws,  was  so  strongly  opposed  by 
the  railways  that  it  was  dropped,  and  even  one  based  on  the  Massachusetts  , 
law  failed  to  receive  approval  of  the  legislative  committee.  The  principal  thing 
that  it  was  sought  to  do  away  with  was  the  fellow-servant  provision.     (305, 306.) 

Mr.  Woodbury  says  that  the  employers'  liability  act  of  Massachusetts  is  quite 
strict  in  regard  to  buildings,  but  perhaps  no  more  so  than  it  should  be.  In  many 
cases  injustice  is  done  to  employers  through  the  action  of  lawyers  who  practi- 
cally take  advantage  of  the  law  to  levy  blackmail.     (329.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  considers  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  reasonable  liability  law,  but  that  great  care  ought  to  be  used  that  manu- 
facturers be  not  unjustly  dealt  with,  as  he  thinks  they  are  in  New  York.  He  has 
made  it  a  rule,  if  an  employee  is  hurt,  whether  by  his  own  carelessness  or  not,  to 
have  his  wages  go  right  along  until  he  is  well;  but  that  is 'not  the  rule  in  all  man- 
ufactories.   It  ought  to  be.     (906.) 

Mr.  Spohn,  of  the  "Washington  Building  Trades  Council,  believes  that  Federal 
and  State  laws  should  be  passed  extending  the  liability  of  employers  for  accidents 
in  the  building  trades.  Only  6  States  now  have  special  acts  applying  to  them. 
Contractors  are  especially  careless  in  furnishing  proper  scaffolding  and  other  safe- 
guards, as  is  illustrated  by  the  accidents  on  the  new  post-office  building  in  Wash- 
ington.    (150,151.) 

4.  Workmen's  compensation  acts. — Mr.  McMackin  says  that  in  all  the  great 
European  countries  employers  and  workmen  have  joined  in  promoting  legislation 
to  give  an  established  compensation,  without  recourse  to  law,  to  every  workman 
injured  at  his  occupation.  The  principle  at  the  base  of  these  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts  is  that  most  accidents  are  incident  to  the  industry  rather  than  due 
to  the  fault  of  individuals,  and  the  cost  of  them  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  a 
regular  charge  upon  the  industry,  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  and  eventually  paid 
by  the  community  as  consumers.  Every  injured  workman  should  receive  a  com- 
pensation without  any  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  injury.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  compensation  is  covered  by  the  expense  of  litigation, 
which  the  adoption  of  the  new  principle  saves. 

The  first  law  in  accordance  with  these  principles  was  that  of  Germany,  passed 
in  1884;  Austria  followed  in  1887;  Norway  in  1894,  and  England  with  the  act  of 
August  6,  1897,  which  went  into  effect  July  1, 1898.  Denmark,  Italy,  France,  and 
Switzerland  have  since  fallen  into  line.  Under  the  German  law,  82  per  cent  of 
the  expenditures  goes  directly  to  the  workman  in  compensation  for  injuries. 
Two  per  cent  is  used  in  the  prevention  of  accidents,  2£  per  cent  in  investigating 
accidents,  1  per  cent  in  arbitration,  and  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent  in  current 
expenses.  Two  and  four-tenths  per  cent  goes  to  form  a  reserve.  The  cost  of  the 
iusurance  is  $1.23  for  each  $100  of  annual  wages.  For  this  expenditure  every 
injured  employee  can  claim,  for  every  week  of  total  disablement,  after  the  four- 
teenth, two-thirds  of  his  regular  wages,  and  the  family  of  a  workmen  killed  in  a 
factory  can  claim  a  pension  of  60  per  cent  of  his  regular  wages.     (815-819.) 

5.  Employers'  liability  insurance. — Mr.  McMackin  remarks  that  the  business  of 
insuring  employers  against  liability  for  accident  to  their  employees  sprang  up  in 
England  as  a  result  of  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880.  Out  of  several  com- 
panies that  took  up  the  business,  one,  in  about  15  years  after  incorporation,  had 
issued  over  12,000  policies,  covering  over  500,000  men.  More  than  10,000  accidents 
had  been  reported  to  the  company,  and  in  about  7,750,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  no  claims  were  made  by  the  employees.  In  2,467  cases  which  became 
claims,  952  were  abandoned  by  the  claimants  without  litigation;  1,188  were 
admitted  and  paid  by  the  company  without  litigation;  191  were  litigated  by  the 
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employees  and  lost;  134  were,  litigated  and.  won;  35  were  appealed,  of  which  the 
employees  eventually  won  29  and  the  company  6.  The  small  number  of  claims 
actually  paid  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  accidents  shows  that  only  the 
most  serious  injuries  were  provided  for  at  all  by  the  employers'  liability  act. 

Two  or  three  of  the  British  companies  have  opened  branch  offices  in  this  coun- 
try, and  many  American  companies  have  also  gone,  into  the  business.  Ten  com- 
panies had  $354,660,798  of  this  class  of  insurance  in  force  in  1894.  In  1898  the 
same  companies  had  $726,944,452.  In  5  years,  1894-1898,  these  10  companies 
received  $19,401,511  in  premiums,  and  paid  out  in  losses  $9,382,689^that  is,  the 
lqsses  paid  amounted  to  less  than  half  the  premiums  received.  1  This  is  a  very  poor 
shpwing  compared  with  the  system  which  the  Germans  have  worked  out,  in 
which  82  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  goes  directly  to  the  workmen  in  compensa- 
tion for  injuries.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  liability  insurance  in  this  country  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  accident  insurance  in  Germany.  Our  liability  insurance  may 
be  estimated  to ,  cost  about  50  cents  per  $100  of  annual  wages,  while  the  cost  of 
the  German  system  has  been  $1:23  per  $100  of  annual  wages.  But  many  of  our 
firms,  in  addition  to  their  insurance  premiums,  have  paid  half  or  full  wages  to 
injured  employees  during  periods  of  temporary  disablement;  and,  in,  any  case, 
"the  cost  of  the  German  system,  while  absolutely  greater,  is  far  less  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit.     (817-820.) 

6.  .Government  insurance — Workingmen. — Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the 
New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  the  New  Zealand  government  has  conducted 
a  life  and  accident  insurance  business  for  23  years.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
allowing  workmen  to  pay  their  premiums  in  small  installments,  and  payments 
can  be  made  at  any  post-office.  The  surplus  is  divided  just  as  it  would  be  in  a 
mutual  society.  The  government  insurance  has  almost  shut  out  other  insurance 
companies.    No  private  company  is  making  any  progress.    (889,  890.) 

,  Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  says  that 
■the  advantage  of  state  insurance  is  its  universal  application  and  its  permanence. 
In  this  country  there  are  many  benefit  associations  connected  with  particular 
factories,  but  where  a  man  changes  employment  he  loses  all  that  he  has  put  in. 
(232.) 

7.  Old-age  pensions. — Mr.  Lusk  says  that  the  oldrage;  pensions  law  was  forced 
upon  the  people  of  New  Zealand  by  the  workings  of  the  compulsory  arbitration 
law,  with  its. minimum  wage,  It  is  true  that  exceptional  leases  canbe  treated  as 
exceptional,  and  that  a  separate  minimum  may  be  established  for  the  persons 
who  are  not  capable  of  doing  the  standard  amount  of  work.  But  as  people  grow 
old  they  will  become  less  efficient,  and  the  time  will  come  when  they  simply  can 
not  be  employed.  Mr.  Lusk  believes  that  this  condition  will  force  itself  on  the 
attention  of  any  community  that  legislates  as  to  the  minimum  wage.  The  people 
of  New  Zealand  had  to  take  up  the  question  seriously  about  3  years  ago.  It 
was  decided  to  provide  a  minimum  income  of  about  $5  a  week  for  every  person  65 
years  of  age  who  has  been  25  years  in  the  country  as  a  resident.  If  a  person  has 
property,  a  proportionate  deduction  is  made  from  the  pension.  About  8,000  people 
received  pensions  under  the  act  in  1899.  Very  few  receive  the  full  amount 
allowed,  because  very  few  come  to  old  age  in  New  Zealand  who  have  not  some- 
thing. The  law,  when  first  passed,  contained  a  provision  that  it  should  expire  in 
2  years;  but  it  has  now  been  renewed  without  limitation  of  time.  Lithe  last 
general  election  there  was  no  single  candidate  on  either  side  who  did  not  profess 
the  highest  admiration  for  it.  It  goes  far  toward  doing  away  with  charitable 
relief  to  old  people,  which  is  a  curse  to  a  free  community.     (892,  893.) 

G.  Convict  labor. — 1.  General  discussion — Effect  on  free  labor. — Mr.  Schon- 
farber  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  convict  labor  in  industries  in  which  free  labor  is  engaged.  They  have 
not,  however,  advocated  keeping  convicts  in  absolute  idleness.  They  oppose  the 
contract  system,  and  believe  that  convicts  should  be  employed  chiefly  in  produc- 
ing goods  for  use  in  State  institutions  and  in  carrying  on  public  works  which  do 
not  come  into  direct  competition  with  free  labor.  Thus  convicts  might  be 
employed  to  good  advantage  in  making  roads  throughout  the  State.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  also  think  that  convicts  should  be  employed  without  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  so  far  as  possible. 

It  is  also  believed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  prison-made  goods  should  be  so 
labeled,  and  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act  prohibiting  their  transportation! 
from  one  State  to  another.    Mr.  Schonfarber  refers  to  an  instance  in  which 
marble  polished 'by  convict  labor  in  Maryland  was  sent  to  New  York  for  use  oh 
some  large  public  building.     (437,  438.) 

Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  testifies  that  con-  - 
vict  labor  does  not  affect  that  trade  to  any  greatextont :  !  it  iS'thaoprMoh  of  thfrme'n?- 1! 
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berspf  that  organization,  however,  that  convict  labor  should  be  employed  along 
the  lines  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  systems  (below  described).  Exces- 
sively severe  work,  such  as  has  often  been  required  of  convicts,  does  not  have  a 
refprmatory  influence.  Products  should  be  used  for  State  institutions  and  the 
hours  of  work  should  be  limited  to  8  per  day.  Work  should  be  done  chiefly  by 
hand  rather  than  by  machinery.  The  effect  of  such  a  change,  in  methods  would 
be  largely  to  prevent  competition  of  convict-made  goods  in  the  open  market  with 
goods  made  by  free  labor.    (213, 314.) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and, 
Steel  Workers,  says  that  the  competition  of  convict  labor  tends  to  depress  wages. 
The  clothing  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  maintain  that  they  can  not  compete 
with  convict-made  goods  coming  in  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  other 
States.    (100.) 

Mr.  Eatox,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  declares  that  the  competition 
of,  convict  labor  is  a  serious  injury  to  free  labor  in  tie  boot  and  shoe  trade.  Quite 
a  number  of  convicts  are  employed  in  making  shoes  in  the  Massachusetts  peniten- 
tiary, and  also  in  the  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Joliet,  Indiana,  and  Rhode  Island  pen- 
itentiaries. A  requirement  that  prison-made  goods:  be  branded  seems  hardly 
adequate  to  prevent  the  evil  of  the  competition  of  labor  done  under  contract  at  40 
cents  per  day  or  less.  There  should  be  some  law  permitting  a  State  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  and  perhaps  a  law  prohibiting  the  interstate  traffic 
in  such  goods.     (373.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  thinks  that  it  is  cruel  to  keep 
convicts  in  idleness,  and  also  that  they  ought  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
and  the  taxpayers.  Their  labor  ought  not  to  be  farmed  out  to  contractors,  and 
the  products  of  their  labor  ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  market  cheaper  than  the 
products  of  honest  labor  can  be  furnished.  Mr.  Fry  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  selling  of  the  products  of  prison  labor,  provided  honest  workers  were  not  sub- 
jected to  unfair  competition  by  cuts  in  prices.  Unfortunately,  prison  goods  are 
generally  sold  cheaper  than  the  products  of  honest  labor,  and  there  is  an  unreason- 
able prejudice  against  them  which  seems  to  make  it  necessary  to  sell  them  cheaper. 
The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  let  the  convicts  make  things  that 
are  needed  in  State  institutions.     (905.) 

Mr.  O.  I.  Kruger,  a  harness  maker  of  Memphis,  Term.,  testifies  that  the  prison- 
made  goods  of  Tennessee  and  of  several  other  States  injure  the  free  labor  of  Mem- 
phis. There  was  formerly  a  harness  factory  in  Memphis,  employing  about  50 
men,  who  made  from  $12  to  $18  and  §20  a  week.  It  was  thrown  in  competition 
with  other  firms  employing  convicts,  and  was  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing.  It 
moved  to  Joliet,  111.,  and  employed  convicts  there,  throwing  its  50  men  out  of 
employment. 

Mr.  Kruger  believes  that  workingmen  and  mechanics  could  well  afford  to  be 
taxed  to  support  convicts  in  idleness,  rather  than  compete  with  convict  labor. 
He  says  the  farmers,  who  have  a  large  majority  in  the  Tennessee  legislature,  will 
not  help  pass  a  law  against  convict  labor.  They  think  city  workmen  at  $40  or  §50 
a  month  are  getting  a  world  of  money,  and  they  get  their  harness  cheaper  from 
the  penitentiary  than  if  there  were  a  fair  wage  paid. 

Mr.  Kruger  says  the  factories  in  which  the  convict  labor  of  Tennessee  is 
employed  are  built  inside  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary.  Convicts  are  paid  about 
60  cents  a  day  and  are  fed  by  the  State.  The  employees  of  saddle  factories  in 
Memphis  do  not  make  a  living  wage,  owing  to  the  competition  of  prison-made 
goods.  The  men  who  work  by  the  week  or  the  day  receive  a  fair  salary,  but  those 
who  work  by  the  piece  in  the  factories  do  not  make  more  than  89  or  $10  a  week. 
(592,593.) 

Mr.  Myers,  president  of  the  Memphis  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  testifies  that 
the  penitentiary  at  Nashville  has  taken  some  of  the  best  factories  away  from 
Memphis.  There  was  formerly  a  shoe  factory  in  Memphis  employing  from  150 
to  200  men,  but  the  proprietor" and  a  relative  leased  198  convicts  (the  law  of  the 
State  limiting  to  99  the  number  to  be  leased  to  1  man) ,  and  did  away  with  the 
Memphis  factory  altogether,  trying  to  make  the  same  class  of  goods  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Nashville.  There  was  a  concern  in  Memphis  making  stoves  which  found 
it  could  not  possibly  compete  with  the  foundry  at  the  penitentiary,  and  had  to 
discharge  all  its  men  and  go  to  Nashville.  There  is  a  big  hosiery  mill  in  the  peni- 
tentiary- The  goods  are  shipped  East  in  bulk  and  boxed  and  sold  by  some  regular 
shipping  house,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  detect  the  prison-made  goods.  Those  who  lease 
the  convicts  pay  40  cents  a  day  for  each  man:  if  the  convicts  work  overtime  they 
get  a  little  extra.  Mr.  Myers  thinks  the  convict-labor  system  does  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  injure  free  labor.  He  thinks  nothing  should  be  made  in  the  peniten- 
tiary that  can  possibly  compete  with  free  labor.    He  also  favors  a  law  requiring 
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prison  goods  to  be  branded  "  convict  made,"  confining  them  to  the  State  in  which 
they  are  made.  Some  of  the  representative  laboring  men  of  Tennessee  have  sug- 
gested that  the  convicts  should  be  usred  in  making  public  highways,  but  organized 
labor  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  much  to  minimize  the  evil,  though  a  State  labor 
league  has  been  formed,  composed  of  most  of  the  central  bodies  in  the  different 
cities,  and  labor  members  have  been  elected  to  the  legislature.    (588, 589.) 

Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  the  amount 
produced  by  convicts  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  affect  general  production  or  wages. 
Public  opinion  will  not  allow  penitentiaries  to  be  self-supporting,  but  a  self- 
supporting  system  could  be  adopted,  especially  if  extended  to  include  other  insti- 
tutions besides  prisons,  with  great  benefit  to  the  State  and  little  injury  to  labor. 
(76,77.) 

Mr.  McDonough,  chief  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  says  that 
in  that  State  both  the  piece-price  plan  and  the  State-account  plan  of  prison  labor 
were  strongly  objected  to  by  workingmen,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  on 
the  ground  that  the  price  of  prison-made  goods,  although  these  goods  could  not 
supply  the  entire  demand,  practically  fixed  the  price  of  similar  goods  made  by 
free  labor,  and,  indirectly,  the  wages  of  employees.  State-made  goods  could  be 
sold  at  any  price;  whatever  loss  was  incurred  was  made  up  by  the  State.  Some 
industries  were  practically  driven  out  of  business.  The  Monitor  Iron  Works  at 
Sing  Sing  were  compelled  to  discharge  more  than  100  men  when  the  prison  in 
that  city  began  to  manufacture  plumbing  supplies.  At  Albany  2,500  pairs  of 
shoes  were  being  made  daily,  the  contractor  paying  only  about  30  cents  per  day 
for  labor,  and  the  most  improved  machinery  being  used  continually.     (293-296.) 

Mr.  Myers,  president  of  the  Memphis  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  states  that 
clothing  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  through  political  influence, 
formerly  got  clothing  made  by  the  convicts  in  Clinton  prison  and  made  larger 
profits  in  proportion  than  the  regular  clothing  manufacturers.     (589.) 

2.  Lease  system. — Mr.  Coffin  says  that  in  his  own  State  of  Florida  the  convicts 
are  leased,  and  are  employed  in  many  sawmills  and  upon  turpentine  farms.  The 
system  is  one  of  slavery.  It  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  of 
the  people.  It  is  no  less  injurious  to  employ  convicts  in  the  production  of  any 
goods  in  competition  with  free  and  honest  labor.  A  part  of  them  should  be 
employed  in  farm  work,  raising  the  products  on  which  they  themselves  subsist, 
but  none  for  sale.  They  might  also  produce  some  manufactured  goods  for  their 
own  use.  For  the  rest,  they  oughtto  be  employed  exclusively  on  the  public  roads. 
This  would  not  only  get  rid  of  their  competition  with  free  labor,  but  would  put 
their  work  to  a  use  which  would  far  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them.     (782,791.) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  convicts 
of  Georgia  are  employed  chiefly  in  mines  and  on  farms,  although  they  also  man- 
ufacture brick  and  do  other  work.  They  are  employed  under  the  lease  system, 
and  are  treated  as  mere  pieces  of  machinery.  Free  labor  is  seriously  affected  by 
this  competition,  and  the  trade  unions  are  urging  that  convicts  be  employed 
chiefly  on  the  public  roads,  and  that  goods  made  by  them  shall  be  branded  as 
such  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  less  inclined  to  purchase  them.     (242, 243.) 

3.  Contract  system — Michigan  and  Illinois. — Mr.  Carhartt,  of  Detroit,  says 
that  convicts  make  overalls  and  other  cheap  clothing  in  Michigan.  The  product 
is  almost  entirely  shipped  out  of  the  State.  Convict-made  goods  from  other 
States  are  brought  in.  The  Michigan  convicts  are  hired  to  the  manufacturers  at 
30  cents  a  day  or  less,  and  the  State  not  only  boards  the  convicts,  but  furnishes 
the  working  buildings  and  light,  heat,  and  power.  The  average  wages  in  Mr. 
Carhartt's  factory  are  about  $6  a  week,  including  the  wages  paid  to  16- year-old 
girls  who  do  very  menial  work.  The  users  of  convict  labor  sell  their  goods  just 
low  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  the  trade  (  a  little  lower  than  manufacturers  who 
pay  fair  wages  can  go.  Their  profits  are  practically  unlimited,  while  Mr.  Car- 
hartt's firm  has  never  cleared  5  per  cent  on  its  sales.  Mr.  Carhartt  has  been  able 
to  maintain  his  business  only  by  appealing  to  sentiment.  People  do  not  like  con- 
vict-made goods,  and  they  do  like  establishments  which  pay  fair  wages. 

The  amount  of  convict-made  goods  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  any  consider- 
able fraction  of  the  market.  The  harm  is  in  the  forcing  down  of  the  wages  of  free 
workers  by  establishing  a  price  which  buyers  are  able  to  quote  to  every  manufac- 
turer. The  result  is  that  working  people  are  forced  to  commit  crimes  because 
they  can  not  get  a  living  wage.  This  fills  the  penitentiaries  and  makes  a  new 
supply  of  convict  labor.  Men  like  Mr.  Carhartt,  who  depend  on  the  union  label 
for  their  market,  are  least  affected  by  this  competition.  It  is  those  manufactur- 
ers who  try  to  pay  wages  above  the  prison  level,  but  do  not  come  up  to  the  level 
of  organized  labor,  that  suffer  most. 
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Mr.  Carhartt  declares  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  State  to  keep  the  convicts 
cracking  the  same  stone  over  and  over,  if  necessary,  than  to  set  them  to  compet- 
ing unfairly  with  free  labor.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  them  unproduc- 
tively.  It  might  be  well  to  exclude  all  machinery  except  such  as  is  driven  by 
hand  or  foot,  in  order  to  make  it  certain  that  there  shall  be  no  unfair  competition. 
They  should  be  taught  complete  trades,  so  that  they  would  have  a  resource  after 
their  discharge.     (664, 665, 668-671.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  a  great  many  shoes  are  man- 
ufactured in  the  Illinois  penitentiary.    He  had  charge  of  the  work  himself  for 

5  years,  with  about  500  men.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  profit  in  it.  The 
hands  are  constantly  changing,  and  new  men  must  constantly  be  educated.  They 
destroy  a  great  deal  of  material.  The  hours  are  short.  When  he  was  connected 
with  the  penitentiary  work  the  price  per  convict  per  day  was  about  72  cents. 
The  contractor  furnished  the  machinery  and  the  State  furnished  the  shop  and  the 
power.  Mr.  Tilt  believes  that  a  manufacturer  will  do  better,  in  a  factory  fitted 
up  with  modern  machinery  and  using  the  best  methods,  by  hiring  the  best  expert 
labor.  Mr.  Tilt  does  not  feel  the  competition  of  prison-made  shoes,  and  says  that 
the  price  of  his  product  is  not  at  all  affected  by  such  competition.  He  makes  a 
better  grade  of  goods  than  can  be  made  in  the  prison.  Prison-made  goods  do  not 
go  above  $1.25  or  $1.50  a  pair.     (678, 679.) 

4.  State  account  and  piece-price  systems,  New  York  and  Tennessee. — Mr.  McDon- 
ough,  chief  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor,  says  that  previous  to  January  1, 
1897,  the  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  of  New  York  were  partly  employed  on  the 
piece-price  plan  and  partly  on  the  State-account  plan.  Under  the  former  system 
contractors  were  allowed  to  furnish  goods  for  manufacture  by  the  prisoners  at  so 
much  per  piece.    These  prices  were  exceedingly  low.    Shoes  were  made  at  between 

6  and  7  cents  per  pair,  shirts  at  30  cents  per  dozen,  trousers  at  75  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  umbrellas  at  4  cents,  etc.  The  profits  were  so  great  to  the  manufacturers 
that  they  sought  to  increase  the  number  of  prisoners  and  the  length  of  their 
terms.  It  is  said  that  one  judge  in  Albany  testified  that  he  was  offered  $100  for 
every  long-term  prisoner  he  would  send  to  the  penitentiary.  United  States  pris- 
oners were  also  sought,  the  payment  made  by  the  Federal  Government  more  than 
covering  the  cost  of  maintenance,  so  that  their  labor  was  clear  gain.  The  sys- 
tem was  of  no  reformatory  influence,  the  only  question  being  how  much  work 
could  be  gotten  out  of  the  prisoners.  Sixty  to  70  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  dis- 
charged came  back  again.  This  piece-price  system  undoubtedly  involved  corrup- 
tion at  times.  It  was  easy  for  the  keepers  of  prisoners  to  allow  some  to  work  for 
whom  the  contractor  had  not  paid. 

Under  the  State-account  plan,  the  State  appropriated  a  capital  fund,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  who  was  authorized  to  buy 
raw  materials  as  he  saw  fit,  have  them  manufactured  in  the  prisons,  and  sell  the 
manufactured  articles  on  the  public  markets  at  whatever  price  he  saw  fit. 
There  was  no  competition  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  to  remove  opportunity 
for  favoritism  and  corruption.  Although  the  goods  were  sold  at  less  than  ordi- 
nary prices,  so  that  they  tended  to  depress  the  prices  of  commodities  and  of  labor, 
agents  had  to  be  paid  large  sums  to  dispose  of  them.  At  Sing  Sing  prison  agents 
were  paid  in  1895  $35,000  for  selling  $81,000  worth  of  goods.  The  wardens  of  the 
prisons  endeavored  to  show  that  profits  were  made,  but  in  doing  so  took  no  account 
of  rent  or  of  the  cost  of  supporting  the  prisoners.  The  payments  for  prisons  in 
10  years  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $3,170,000.  The  system  of  working  by  machinery 
was  less  satisfactory  in  training  the  prisoners  to  fit  them  for  independent  work 
after  discharge  than  the  system  of  hand  labor  would  have  been.     (293-295, 297.) 

Mr.  Hanson,  who  formerly  represented  organized  labor  in  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  testifies  that  the  penitentiary  committee  reported  to  the  legislature 
that  better  use  could  be  made  of  convicts  in  the  mines  than  in  any  other  way  they 
knew  of.  There  were  more  convicts  than  they  could  use  in  the  penitentiary 
proper,  and  the  legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  mines  by  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  the  convicts.  About  30  acres  in  Brushy  Mountain  were  pur- 
chased. Mr.  Hanson  says  the  convict  labor  tends  to  lower  the  wages  of  free  labor, 
because  the  State,  paying  nothing  for  the  labor  except  maintenance,  can  put  coal 
on  the  market  at  a  less  price  than  a  private  corporation  can  unless  it  pays  only 
meager  wages.  He  says  that  about  60  convicts  are  employed  in  the  iron  mines 
under  lease  to  a  private  corporation.  There  are  a  harness  and  saddle  factory,  a 
shoe  factory,  a  foundry,  and  a  hosiery  mill  in  the  Tennessee  State  penitentiary. 
He  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  mines  and  factories.  (586.) 
Mr.  Myers  says  there  are  600  or  700  convict  miners  in  Tennessee.  (589.) 
5.  State-use  system,  New  York.—Mv.  McDonough  states  further  that,  on  account 
of  the  evils  of  competition  of  prison-made  goods  with  those  made  by  free  labor, 
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the  New  York  constitutional  convention  in  1894  introduced  a  section  into  the  new 
constitution  providing  that  "no  work  of  convicts  and  no  product  made  by  their 
labor  should  thereafter  be  sold  or  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  private  individual 
or  corporation."  Convicts  were  permitted  to  work  for,  and  to  produce  goods  for 
the  use  of,  the  State  and  municipal  governments  only.  A  commission,  consisting 
of  the  State  comptroller,  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  one  member  each  from 
the  State  commission  of  prisons  and  the  lunacy  commission,  has  charge  of  the 
disposition  of  products.  There  is  a  large  demand  on  the  part  of  the  State  institu- 
tions. For  example,  there  are  between  22,000  and  23,000  inmates  of  insane  asylums 
supported  by  the  State,  most  of  whom  are  unable  to  pay  anything  toward  their 
expenses.  The  12,000  prisoners  themselves  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  The  State 
has  established  a  woolen  mill,  a  cotton  mill,  and  a  printing  establishment;  it  is 
working  farms  and  raising  food;  it  has  recently  employed  prisoners  in  building 
a  new  prison  for  insane  criminals,  and  also  in  building  State  roads,  although 
because  of  the  danger  of  escapes  the  latter  is  scarcely  so  safe  work  for  long-term 
prisoners  as  it  would  be  for  short-term  prisoners.  More  prisoners  are  employed 
now  than  ever  before.  The  system  is  popular  with  the  people.  The  printers 
were  recently  alarmed  lest  the  public  printing  should  be  done  in  this  way,  to  the 
injury  of  free  labor,  but  their  fear  was  without  real  basis.     (293-296.) 

The  financial  results  of  the  system  have  been  increasingly  satisfactory.  The  sales 
of  goods  to  public  institutions  during  the  first  11  months  of  1897  were  $194,004; 
•during  1898,  $507,826;  and  those  for  the  time  since  then  still  greater.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  prisons  will  become  self-supporting  under  this  system.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  various  county  penitentiaries  has  greatly  decreased, 
while  the  number  in  the  State  prisons  has  increased  only  slightly.  This  is  believed 
to  be  due  in  part  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  business ,  but  in  part  also  to  the  absence 
of  inducements  to  send  prisoners  to  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  for  long  terms 
on  account  of  the  profit  from  their  labor.  A  list  offered  by  Mr.  McDonough  of 
the  requisitions  for  articles  to  be  made  in  the  prisons  shows  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures. 

The  alleged  tendency  of  the  new  system  to  increase  idleness  and  thus  lead  to 
insanity  is  entirely  baseless.  The  newspaper  reports  as  to  prisoners  becoming 
insane  are  entirely  misleading  in  implying  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
insanity.  Out  of  3,279  prisoners  in  the  3  State  prisons,  2,877  are  employed  and  only 
402  idle.    The  latter  are  mostly  sick,  old,  or  unfit  to  work.     (296-300. ) 

The  old  contract  system  of  prison  labor  tended  to  prevent  the  reform  of  the  con- 
vict. He  was  worked  to  the  utmost  limit  and  had  no  time  for  rest  or  improve- 
ment. Under  the  new  State-use  system  in  New  York  the  hours  have  been  reduced 
to  8,  lights  have  been  placed  in  the  prisoners'  cells  to  enable  them  to  read,  and 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  The  prisoners  are  divided  into  3  classes, 
according  to  their  character,  and  may  be  promoted  from  one  to  the  other  for  good 
conduct.     (299-301.) 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  State-use  system  does  away  entirely  with  competition 
with  free  labor.  This  is  impossible  so  long  as  goods  are  produced  at  all.  If  goods 
are  made  for  State  institutions  these  institutions  buy  less  from  outside  labor.  But 
the  system  stops  the  cutting  of  prices  on  prison-made  goods,  which  was  the  chief 
evil  of  the  previous  system.  Mr.  McDonough  believes  that  competition  might  be 
still  further  reduced  by  substituting  hand  labor  for  machine  labor  in  the  prisons, 
and  advocates  a  change  in  that  direction.     (296,  301.) 

6.  Convict  labor  on  roads. — Mr.  Woodward,  a  merchant,  thinks  convict  labor 
should  be  employed  on  roads  more  than  on.  textiles,  because  of  the  necessity  for 
good  roads,  which  benefit  the  suburban  population.  He  believes  that  convicts 
should  be  employed,  and  perhaps  fitted  for  useful  labor.    (733.) 

7.  Restrictions  on  use  of  machinery. — Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  says  that  the  Pennsylvania 
law  prohibits  power  machinery  in  prisons  and  limits  the  number  of  convicts  who 
may  be  employed  in  any  one  trade.  This  enables  outside  manufacturers,  by  using 
machinery,  to  pay  living  wages  and  yet  sell  their  goods.  A  combination  of  this 
system  with  that  of  New  York  would  be  especially  desirable.  Employment  of 
convicts  on  roads,  at  work  which  otherwise  would  not  be  done  at  all,  is  also 
advantageous. 

Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  testifies  that  in  that  State 
the  law  prohibits  the  use  of  machinery  in  prisons,  and  allows  20  per  cent  of  the 
convicts  to  be  employed  on  mat  making,  or  10  per  cent  on  shoes,  or  5  per  cent  on 
brooms.  The  attorney-general  has  decided  that  the  effect  of  the  word  "  or  "  is  to 
limit  the  total  number  who  can  be  employed  at  work  of  any  sort  to  20  or  10  or  5 
per  cent,  according  to  the  goods  made.  Goods  are  sold  at  present  on  the  open 
market,  not  marked  "  prison  made."    The  penitentiary  authorities  desire  to  use 
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machinery,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  competition  with  free  labor  is  best  checked 
by  the  present  system.     (54.) 

8.  Manual  training  of  convicts. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement, 
believes  that  the  convict  must  be  employed  for  his  own  good.  But  financi  il  profit 
to  the  State  should  not  be  the  chief  consideration.  The  best  education  of  the  con- 
vict will  come  from  general  manual  training,  fitting  him  to  enter  any  trade, 
rather  than  from  specialization.  Machinery  should  be  used  only  enough  for 
instruction  purposes.  Convicts  should  be  paid  for  work  done,  not  as  charity  but 
as  wages.  The  goods  made  should  be  used  primarily  in  State  institutions. 
(123,124.) 

9.  Interstate  sale  of  goods. — Mr.  McDonotjgh  states  that  there  is  great  com- 
plaint in  New  York  and  elsewhere  concerning  the  importation  of  convict-made 
goods  from  other  States  for  sale  in  competition  with  goods  made  by  free  labor. 
The  New  York  law  requiring  such  goods  to  be  branded  as  convict-made  was 
recently  declared  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  such  goods  were  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  that,  not  being  injurious  to  health  or  morals,  they  could  not 
be  excluded  under  the  police  power.  Mr.  McDonough  considers  the  requirement 
of  branding  a  just  one.  The  purchaser  knows  then  what  he  is  buying.  Trade- 
union  members,  and  many  others  influenced  by  them,  would  boycott  prison-made 
goods,  even  those  marked  as  such.  The  remedy  for  the  inability  of  the  States  to 
pass  such  measures  is  a  national  law  prohibiting  or  severely  taxing  prison-made 

foods  transported  from  one  State  to  another.    The  witness,  however,  is  not  con- 
dent  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  such  interstate  traffic.     (301, 302.) 
Mr.  Carhartt  would  approve  a  law  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  shipping  of 
convict-made  goods  from  one  State  to  another.     (669.) 

10.  Union  label. — Mr.  Myers  thinks  the  union  label  ought  to  be  called  for. 
This  would  in  a  measure  do  away  with  convict  goods.  If  smokers  would  insist 
on  getting  union-made  cigars,  they  would  get  better  and  cleaner  cigars,  and  not 
run  the  risk  of  getting  diseases  in  them. 

If  a  union  salesman  knew  positively  that  a  pair  of  shoes  was  made  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, he  would  try  to  sell  something  else,  and  eventually  the  proprietor  would 
see  that  such  a  class  of  goods  was  not  selling,  and  would  not  buy  them.  Mr. 
Myers  thinks  the  proprietors  would  not  object  to  this  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
salesmen.     (589-591.) 

H.  Free  employment  agencies. — Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  the  State  has  one  free  employment  agency, 
situated  in  New  York  City.  It  is  conducted  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  §5,000. 
During  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1899,  the  applications  for  work  were  1,237, 
the  applications  for  help  by  employers  641,  and  the  places  secured  467.  Mr. 
McMackin  has  tried  to  get  an  appropriation  to  establish  an  office  in  Buffalo,  but 
so  far  has  failed.  The  office  in  New  York  has  been  of  great  value,  particularly  in 
breaking  up  private  employment  offices,  which  were  more  or  less  fraudulent  in 
their  methods,  and  which  robbed  the  poor  of  the  fee  which  they  exacted.  Some 
office  or  agency  is  necessary  for  the  unorganized  workers.  Even  a  first-class 
mechanic  can  not  readily  find  employment  in  a  great  city  like  New  York  unless 
through  some  sort  of  agency.  The  labor  unions  have  agencies  of  their  own. 
They  are  supposed  to  give  employment  t®  the  men  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
registered.  It  often  happens  that  this  is  not  done;  that  friends  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  office  are  given  jobs  without  registering  at  all,  while  those  who  should 
have  the  employment  go  without  it. 

Ohio  had  an  employment-bureau  law  earlier  than  New  York,  and  Illinois  has 
since  passed  a  law  which  is  better  than  the  New  York  law.  One  of  the  good 
features  of  the  Illinois  law  is  that  it  forbids  the  furnishing  of  labor,  to  any 
employer  whose  employees  are  on  strike.     (808-810.) 

I.  Labor  on  public  works  (see  also  Hours  of  labor, p.  36.) — 1.  Generally — 
Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  thinks  that  contract- 
ors often  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  Government  work  to  pay 
lower  wages  and  require  longer  hours  than  prevail  on  private  work.  They  con- 
sider that  they  will  have  the  support  of  Government  officials  in  case  of  a  strike  or 
other  difficulty.  Laboring  men  prefer  to  see  the  Government  a  little  ahead  of 
private  employers  in  furnishing  satisfactory  conditions  of  labor  rather  than  lag- 
ging behind.  At  any  rate  the  conditions  of  work  for  the  Government  should  not 
be  worse  than  for  private  persons.  Legislation  should  be  recommended  to  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  regarding  conditions  of  labor  upon  public  works. 
(216,  217.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber  believes  that  public  authorities  should  pay  the  highest  stand- 
ard rate  of  wages  and  should  do  everything  possible  to  raise  the  general  standard 
of  wages  in  the  community.    He  thinks  that  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  he  rep- 
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resents,  hold  a  similar  opinion.  In  Baltimore  a  few  years  ago  a  law  was  passed 
fixing  the  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  labor  employed  by  the  city  at  $1.66£,  and 
providing  that  skilled  labor  should  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  The 
witness  knows  of  no  rule  by  which  city  officials  could  fix  the  wages  of  skilled 
labor  except  by  themselves  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  work  and  ascertaining  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages.  The  mayor  of  Baltimore  at  one  time  declared  that  the 
employees  of  the  city  government  ought  not  to  be  paid  more  than  men  in  the 
same  work  in  private  employment.  Mr.  Schonfarber  does  not  think  it  wise  to 
attempt  to  compare  public  with  private  wages,  but  he  declares  that  no  man  ought 
to  work  for  less  than  living  wages  and  that  the  public  authorities  should  seek  to 
set  a  high  standard.  If  the  municipality  pays  more  than  individuals  for  work  it 
will  naturally  lead  men  to  seek  city  employment,  and  will  thus  tend  to  raise  wages 
in  private  employment,  and  also  to  raise  public  morality  and  the  general  tone  of 
life.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  one  reason  why  public  employees  are  often  paid  rather 
more  than  private  employees  is  that  their  tenure  of  employment  is  uncertain,  for 
political  reasons.  Mr.  Schonfarber,  however,  thinks  that  civil  service  reform  is 
tending  to  do  away  with  this  uncertainty.     (433, 434.) 

Mr.  Murray  andMr .  Woodbcjry  agree  in  believing  that  Government  work  should 
not  be  paid  at  higher  rates  than  other  work,  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  should 
not  be  less.  Laws  granting  these  special  privileges  on  public  works  are  largely 
due  to  political  influence.  Competition  should  decide  such  matters.  (Murray, 
320;  Woodbury,  328.) 

2.  Chicago  post-office  and  other  special  works. — Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  testifies  that  when  proposals  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  post-office  were  made  the  various  contractors  making  bids 
asked  his  organization  what  rate  of  wages  would  be  demanded,  as  a  basis  for 
making  their  estimates.  The  organization  told  them  that  it  would  be  the  Chicago 
wage  rate,  although  the  work,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  could  not  be  done  at  the 
building  itself.  Mr.  Pierce,  who  secured  the  contract,  has  refused  to  pay  this 
rate  of  wages.  This  the  union  considers  bad  faith  toward  the  other  contractors. 
(211,212.) 

Two  manufacturers  of  granite  testified  that  there  were  atthat  time  (July,1899), 
various  difficulties  between  contractors  and  granite  manufacturers  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Stonecutters'  Union  on  the  other.  Thus  the  contractor  on  the  new 
Chicago  post-office  has  been  unable  to  secure  union  men  because  he  and  the  granite 
manufacturers  in  New  England,  who  were  cutting  stone  for  the  building,  refused 
to  pay  in  New  England  45  cents  per  hour  for  8  hours  work,  the  current  rates  in 
New  England  being  from  28  to  32  cents  per  hour.  A  subcontractor  on  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  has  been  unable  to  secure  union  men  because  the  general 
contractor  some  time  ago  employed  certain  men  who  were  not  members  of  the 
union  on  a  different  piece  of  work.  While  the  employers  hold  themselves  bound 
to  conform  their  hours,  etc.,  on  public  works  to  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
the  work  is  being  done,  so  far  as  work  is  actually  performed  there,  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  bound  to  pay  higher  wages  or  work  shorter  hours  in  other 
States,  simply  because  the  material  is  for  a  public  building.  (Mitchell,  316; 
Woodbury,  321.) 

Mr.  Murray,  a  granite  and  marble  producer  in  Massachusetts,  adds  concern- 
ing the  Chicago  post-office  contract  that  the  granite  manufacturers  consider  that 
the  action  of  the  Stonecutters'  Union  has  discriminated  against  the  granite  indus- 
try of  New  England.  There  are  few  stonecutters  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  absurd 
that  they  should  upset  the  whole  granite  industry,  as  would  be  done  if  practically 
half  the  men  should  be  paid  $8.60  for  8  hours  work,  while  the  remainder  are 
working,  under  a  yearly  agreement,  9  hours  for  $2.70.     (319, 320.) 

3.  New  York  law. — The  law  of  New  York  requires  that  work  on  municipal, 
county,  or  State  buildings  or  other  works  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  prevailing  local 
rate  of  wages.  An  act  of  1899  limits  the  hours  of  labor  to  8  per  day,  in  a  more 
effective  manner  than  the  previously  existing  law.  It  is  further  provided  that 
the  stonecutting  for  public  buildings  shall  be  done  within  the  State.  (Duncan, 
212.) 

4.  Contract  work  versus  day  labor. — Mr.  Healy,  a  bricklayer  of  Washington, 
says  that  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Washington  has  passed  resolutions 
favoring  the  day-labor  system  on  public  works.  The  contract  work  on  the  new 
post-office,  especially  the  steam-heating  and  concrete-flooring  work,  has  been 
very  badly  done  and  needs  many  changes.  Contractors  are  forced  by  fierce  com- 
petition with  one  another  either  to  cut  wages  or  to  put  in  poor  material  and  work. 
(163,164.) 

Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Washington  Building  Trades  Council,  believes  that 
Federal  and  State  laws  should  be  passed  requiring  that  public  work  be  done  by 
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day  labor  and  never  by  contract.  Contract  work  is  always  inferior,  and  in  the 
long  run,  especially  through  extras  and  reconstruction,  costs  more  than  day  work. 
In  Washington  those  buildings  constructed  by  day  labor  are  best  built.  Con- 
tractors also  bring  men  from  other  localities,  often  not  union  men,  thus  injuring 
the  local  unions  and  workmen.  The  carelessness  of  contractors  about  the  safety  of 
workmen  is  also  an  evil.     (150, 151.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  favor  the  abolition  of  contract 
work  in  city,  State,  and  national  employment.  The  contract  system  has  led  to  great 
corruption  in  politics  and  extravagance  in  expenditure.  The  success  of  the  system 
of  direct  employment  is  seen  in  the  work  of  the  London  County  Council,  as  well 
in  our  own  Post-Offlce  Department  and  in  various  city  waterworks,  gas  works, 
and  other  enterprises  where  direct  employment  has  been  tried.  Direct  employ- 
ment may  not  be  as  cheap  at  first,  but  the  final  outcome  is  sure  to  be  better. 
(433.) 

,,  Mr.  Mtees  testifies  that  in  January,  1898,  organized  labor  in  Memphis  agreed 
to  help  elect  Mr.  Williams  mayor  and  to  get  an  8-hour  day  for  city  work.  Up  to 
that  time  most  of  the  city  work  had  been  let  out  to  contractors  and  done  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  The  main  object  was  to  do  away  with  these  contractors,  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  as  for  the  sake  of  the  laborers.  Mr.  Myers  confirms  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hanson — to  the  effect  that  more  work  is  accomplished  in  8  hours 
than  was  formerly  done  in  10  hours,  and  says  the  work  is  more  satisfactory.  He 
says  the  men  formerly  got  from  90  cents  to  $1.25,  while  the  minimum  scale  is 
now  $1.50.     (591.) 

5.  General  contractors  on  Government  buildings. — Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  presents  a  copy  of 
a  petition  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, praying  that  public  buildings  be  not  let  to  general  contractors,  but 
that  the  several  branches  of  the  work  be  let  to  contractors  of  the  several  trades. 
The  petition  sets  fdrth  the  advantages  which  such  a  method  would  give,  in  secur- 
ing a  better  class  of  contractors,  in  making  it  possible  to  exercise  a  direct  super- 
vision over  those  who  actually  perform  the  work,  in  securing  a  better  quality  of 
work,  and  in  lower  cost.-    (959 — 962. ) 

6.  Union  labor. — Mr.  Spohn  declares  that  Federal  and  State  laws  should  be 
passed  requiring  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  labor  on  public  works;  it  is 
more  proficient  and  finally  cheaper  than  nonunion  labor.  The  courts  would 
probably  differ  as  to  the  constitutionally  of  such  a  law.     (151.) 

Mr.  Cabhartt,  a  manufacturer  of  workingmen's  clothing,  wishes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  give  a  preference  to  goods  made  by  organized  labor  in  letting  con- 
tracts for  the  clothing  of  soldiers.  The  contracts  are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
Mr.  Carhartt  considers  this  unwise  even  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract. He  believes  that  clothing  made  by  well-paid  union  labor  in  good  factories 
would  wear  enough  better  to  offset  the  little  difference  in  the  price.  But  beyond 
this  he  considers  that  the  general  interests  of  society  would  be  furthered  by  giving 
this  encouragement  to  manufacturers  whose  work  is  done  under  fair  conditions 
and  at  fair  wages.  The  same  statements  apply  to  the.supplies  bought  by  the  pub- 
lic authorities  of  States  and  municipalities.     (667.) 

7.  Inspectors  of  buildings. — Mr.  Healy  says  that  the  building  trades  unions 
advocate  laws  requiring  that  all  inspectors  of  buildings  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  members  of  unions,  so  selected  that  all  branches  of  the 
building  trades  shall  be  represented.  Such  laws  heretofore  proposed  for  the 
States  or  the  nation  have  been  defeated  on  the  ground  that  too  many  inspectors 
would  thus  be  required.  The  aim  is  not  to  have  a  separate  inspector  for  each 
smallest  division  of  a  trade,  but  only  for  the  more  important  branches.  There 
should  at  least  be  one  bricklayer  as  inspector  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  since  the 
safety  of  buildings  depends  mainly  on  the  brick  work.  Nine  out  of  ten  members  of 
labor  organizations  are  more  familiar  with  practical  building  construction  than 
the  contractors  themselves.     (165,166.) 

8.  Employment  and  politics.— -Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
of  New  York,  says  that  in  New  York  City  all  the  unskilled  labor,  employed  either 
on  public  works  or  on  quasi-public  works,  is  controlled  by  the  party  in  power.  A 
man  can  not  get  a  job  unless  he  has  a  ticket  from  the  leader  of  his  district.    (809.) 

J.  Cooperation  and  profit  sharing:.— 1.  General  discussion  of  coopera- 
tion.—-Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
cooperation.  They  are  continually  trying  to  educate  the  people  in  that  direction. 
Several  attempts  at  compulsory  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  local 
organizations  have  failed.  Better  success  has  been  obtained  by  agreements  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  union  made  goods.     (430.) 

Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  there  is  little  or 
no  cooperation  in  America,  but  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of  profit 
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sharing,  frequently  called  "  industrial  copartnership."  Cooperation  in  England 
is  mostly  confined  to  organizations  for  the  distribution  of  goods,  though  some 
productive  cooperation  is  also  found.     (20.) 

Mr.  Gompers  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  any  group  of  workmen  should  think  to 
solve  the  social  problem  by  a  colonization  scheme  of  cooperation.  Even  if  the 
scheme  were  a  success  the  members  would  simply  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  world,  and  would  have  contributed  nothing  toward  the  solution  of  the 
world's  problem.  They  would  have  hindered  the  struggle  by  depriving  the  move- 
ment for  social  improvement  of  the  benefit  of  their  intelligence  and  independence 
and  manhood.     (644,645.) 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  believes  that  there  are  now  no  cooperative  establishments  engaged 
in  production  in  New  York.  He  mentions  the  Oneida  community  as  formerly 
having  had  this  character,  but  having  lost  it.     (881 . ) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  times  is  all  in  the  direction  of  cooperation.  Combinations  of  capital  are 
teaching  the  advantage  of  large-scale  production.  As  yet,  however,  workingmen 
are  not  qualified  to  conduct  large  enterprises.  Cooperation  will  ultimately  come 
through  the  action  of  trade  unions.  The  Cigar  Makers'  Union  is  already  suffi- 
ciently strong,  so  that  it  could  commence  producing  for  itself  cooperatively,  and 
could  drive  out  all  other  manufacturers.     (119-122.) 

2.  Cooperation  among  cigar  makers. — A  good  many  members  of  the  cigar 
makers'  union  have  established  cooperative  factories,  some  of  which  have  grown 
and  others  failed.  The  tendency  of  the  successful  cooperators  has  been  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  regular  employers  and  work  against  the  trade  unions.  (  Strasser, 
261.) 

3.  Cooperation  in  glass  and  iron  manufacture. — Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the 
National  Glass  Company,  says,  referring  to  the  flint-glass  manufacture:  "  There 
are  some  so-called  or  so-named  cooperative  institutions,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
do  not  believe  they  exist."     (837.) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  a  glass  blowers' 
cooperative  society  has  recently  been  organized  in  Tallapoosa,  Ga.  It  includes 
18  members,  and  is  so  far  succeeding  very  well.  In  Rome,  Ga.,  20  iron  molders 
have  formed  a  cooperative  system,  and  are  also  prospering.     (242.) 

4.  Cooperation  in  New  Zealand.— Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zea- 
land parliament,  refers  to  the  New  Zealand  law  under  which  any  number  of 
men  may  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  contract.  They  appoint  3  of 
their  number,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  the  contract,  are  representative  trustees 
of  the  whole.  The  trustees  are  bonded,  and  they  represent  all  the  participants  in 
matters  relating  to  the  contract.  The  effect  is  to  form  a  temporary  corporation. 
A  great  many  public  works,  such  as  railway  works,  are  carried  on  under  this  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  genuine  form  of  cooperation,  by  which  the  workingmen  participate 
in  any  advantages  that  may  be  got  from  the  contract.     (890.) 

5.  Profit  sharing. — Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  believes  that 
the  system  of  profit  sharing  might  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  labor  somewhat, 
but  he  does  not  think  that  the  laboring  class  can  accumulate  enough  money  at 
the  present  rate  of  wages  to  become  sufficiently  large  shareholders  in  corporations 
to  control  their  management  to  any  considerable  extent,  unless  a  share  in  the 
management  be  given  to  them  by  the  generosity  of  their  employers.     (442.) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  the 
workers  may  participate  in  the  earnings  of  the  establishment  they  serve.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  direct  sharing  of  the  earnings,  by  allowing  faithful  employees 
to  take  some  of  the  stock,  or  by  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  the  divi- 
dends upon  which  may  constitute  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  and  the 
injured.     (781.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  states  that  the  Rochester 
Tumbler  Works,  of  which  he  was  manager  for  25  years,  was  established  by 
11  persons,  of  which  10  were  workers  in  different  departments.  The  eleventh 
seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Fry  himself.  Some  years  ago  a  gift  of  stock  was  made 
to  about  40  other  employees — that  is,'  the  stock  was  transferred  to  the  names  of 
these  employees,  5  or  6  shares  to  each  one,  and  the  profits,  as  they  accrued,  were 
devoted  to  paying  for  the  stock  until  the  full  value  of  it  was  covered.  The  stock 
was  worth  at  that  time  $100  a  share.  Nearly  all  those  men  now  hold  stock  in  the 
new  organization,  the  National  Glass  Company.    (899.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  history  of  profit-sharing  enterprises  leads  him  to  look 
upon  such  propositions  with  great  suspicion.  Few  such  concerns,  if  any,  have 
been  even  comparatively  fair  to  their  employees.  They  have  made  the  workers 
work  harder  for  longer  hours  and  for  less  wages  than  the  employees  of  other  con- 
cerns which  made  no  benevolent  pretenses.    (644.) 
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K.  Miscellaneous  evidence  as  to  labor  problems. — 1.  Ultimate 
solutions  of  social  problems. — Regarding  the  more  radical  and  far-reaching  proj- 
ects of  social  change,  and  their  possible  effects,  Mr.  Gompers  says: 

"I  know  that  we  are  living  under  the  wage  system,  and  so  long  as  that  lasts  it 
is  our  purpose  to  secure  a  continually  larger  share  for  labor,  for  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers. Whether  the  time  shall  come,  as  this  constantly  increasing  share  to 
labor  goes  on,  when  profits  shall  be  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  full  product  of 
labor,  the  net  result  of  production,  go  to  the  laborer,  thus  abolishing  the  wage 
system;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  theory  of  the  anarchist,  there 
should  be  an  abolition  of  all  title  in  land  other  than  its  occupation  and  use,  the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  private  issuance  of  money,  the  abolition  of 
the  patent  system — whether  we  will  return  to  the  first  principles,  or  whether, 
under  the  single  tax,  taxing  the  land  to  the  full  value  of  it— I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  the  future  shall  determine  and  work  out.  I  know  that  as  the 
workers  more  thoroughly  organize,  and  continually  become  larger  sharers  in  the 
product  of  their  toil,  they  will  have, better  opportunities  for  physical  and  mental 
cultivation,  higher  hopes  and  aspirations  will  arise  in  them,  and  they  will  be  the 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  that  will  then  confront  them.  For  the 
present  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure  better  conditions  and  instill  a  larger  amount 
of  manhood  and  independence  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  workers,  and  to 
broaden  their  mental  sphere  and  the  sphere  of  their  affections." 

Mr.  Gompers  has  no  faith  in  the  idea  of  any  identity  of  interest  between  employer 
and  employee.  So  far  as  there  is  community  of  interest  the  trade  union  is  willing 
to  promote  it,  "but  there  has  never  yet  existed  identity  of  interest  between  buyer 
and  seller  of  an  article. "  The  notion  of  industrial  peace  through  any  such  identity 
of  interest  of  the  buyer  and  seller  of  labor  seems  to  Mr.  Gompers  entirely  chimer- 
ical. So  do  all  projects  for  a  sudden  reorganization  of  society.  One  would  imagine, 
he  says,  from  the  solutions  of  the  problem  that  are  offered,  that  we  might  go  to 
bed  one  night  under  the  present  system  and  wake  up  the  next  morning  with  a 
revolution  in  full  blast,  and  organize  a  heaven  on  earth  the  next  day. 

"  That  is  not  the  way  that  progress  is  made.  We  are  solving  the  problem  day 
after  day.  As  we  get  an  hour's  more  leisure  every  day  it  means  millions  of 
golden  hours,  of  opportunities,  to  the  human  family.  As  we  get  25  cents  a  day 
wages  increase  it  means  another  solution,  another  problem  solved,  and  brings  us 
nearer  the  time  when  a  greater  degree  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  will  obtain 
among  men."     (645,655.) 

2.  Shop  sick-benefit  fund. — Mr.  Cabhartt,  a  manufacturer  of  workingmen's 
clothing,  says  that  his  firm  maintains  a  sick-benefit  fund  into  which  the  firm  pays 
an  amount  equal  to  whatever  amount  is  voluntarily  contributed  by  the  employees. 
Besides  these  direct  contributions  the  fund  is  replenished  from  other  sources. 
Hot  coffee  and  milk  are  furnished  at  noon  for  a  trifling  charge,  and  the  profit 
goes  to  the  sick-benefit  fund.  A  telephone  is  maintained  for  the  use  of  the 
employees,  and  each  pays  a  trifling  sum,  Mr.  Carhartt  thinks  1  cent  a  week,  for 
it.  This  produces  a  surplus  which  goes  to  the  sick-benefit  fund.  There  is  also  a 
system  of  fines,  running  from  1  cent  to  10  cents,  for  bad  work  and  offenses.  The 
fines  all  go  to  the  sick-benefit  fund.     (671.) 

3.  Social  settlements. — Mrs.  Kelley  says  that  one  of  the  methods  of  relieving 
the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  in  large  cities  is  by  the  establishment  of 
social  settlements.  Hull  House,  in  Chicago,  is  located  in  the  worst  district,  where 
the  sweating  system  abounds.  The  residents  pay  their  own  expenses,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hired  teachers.  There  are  22  of  them  at  present  at  the  house, 
all  but  6  of  whom  are  women.  They  come  from  various  occupations  and  condi- 
tions of  life.     (254.) 

VI.  EDUCATION— INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

(See  also  education  in  the  South,  pp.  59-61.) 

A.  Public  schools. — 1.  Generally.— Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federa- 
tion of  Trades,  is  in  favor  of  increasing  the  public-school  facilities  and  keeping 
children  in  school  until  the  age  of  14  or  16.  A  general  education  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  workingman;  indeed  he  can  not  become  a  first-class  mechanic 
without  it.  Industrial  education  in  connection  with  more  general  training  would 
also  be  advantageous.     (238.) 

2.  Schools  in  Chicago. — Mrs.  Kelley,  formerly  chief  factory  inspector  of 
Illinois,  says  that  education  is  nominally  compulsory  in  Illinois,  but  the  school 
buildings  in  Chicago  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  children.  There 
were  13,000  at  the  time  of  the  last  school  census  for  whom  there  were  no  seats. 
In  the  ward  where  the  witness  lives,  and  the  adjoining  one,  less  than  half  the 
children  can  be  accommodated.     (247,  256.) 
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3.  Schools  in  New  York. — Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  there  has  been  complaint 
as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  school  facilities  in  New  York  City,  and  that  the 
Knights  of  Labor  have  been  agitating  to  secure  greater  facilities.     (433.) 

4.  School  system  of  New  Zealand.—  Mr.  Lttsk,  a  former  member  of  the  New 
Zealand  parliament,  says  that  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  6  educational  districts, 
each  under  an  education  board.  Each  board  has  the  supreme  control  of  educa- 
tion in  its  own  district,  subject  to  the  law.  It  subdivides  the  district  into  school 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  school  committee  of  7  is  elected  every  year  by  the 
householders.  The  schools  are  supported  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country.  They  are  open  about  9  months  in  the  year.  The  schools  include  gram- 
mar schools,  equivalent  to  the  American  high  schools,  and  a  university,  in  all  of 
which  tuition  is  free.  There  are  a  few  technical  schools,  but  they  have  been 
established  only  within  3  or  4  years.  Children  are  admitted  to  the  primary 
schools  at  5  years  of  age,  and  attendance  is  compulsory.    According  to  the  last 

government  return  about  89  per  cent  of  the  children  were  actually  in  attendance 
uring  the  preceding  year.     (888,  889.) 

5.  Cooking  classes. — Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that 
special  schools  for  training  in  house  service  are  as  yet  experimental.  Cooking  is 
now  taught  in  3  grades  in  "the  girls'  grammar  schools  in  Boston.  Parents  are 
glad  to  have  their  children  trained;  the  system  has  beneficial  effects  in  improving 
the  diet  and  health  of  the  people.     (61,  62.) 

B.  Compulsory  education  (see  also  Education  in  the  South,  pp.  59-61; 
Child  labor,  pp.  71-73.) — Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector,  says  that  Pennsylvania 
has  a  compulsory  education  law,  with  truant  officers  to  enforce  it.  The  factory 
inspectors  cooperate  in  enforcement.  Some  persons  hold  that  Philadelphia  has 
not  sufficient  schoolhouses.     (52.) 

The  Knights  of  Labor  are  committed  to  compulsory  education.  Mr.  Sohon- 
farbek  has  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  compulsion  can  be  made  thoroughly 
effective,  but  the  fact  that  in  some  States  and  cities  the  compulsory-attendance 
laws  have  been  fairly  enforced  makes  it  likely  that  the  system  would  in  time 
become  effective  wherever  adopted.  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  a  plank  in  their 
platform  favoring  compulsory  attendance  at  schools  at  least  10  months  yearly  for 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  and  also  advocating  that  the 
State  shall  furnish  text-books  free  of  charge.     (432, 433.) 

Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  in  New 
Zealand  parents  are  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  they  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  at  least  3  school  days  out  of  4,  unless  they  are  sick.  The  schools 
are  open  practically  9  months  in  the  year.  The  attendance  at  the  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  government  handbook,  is  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  About  89  per  cent  of  .the  children  were  actually  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year.  All  the  Australian  colonies  have  compulsory  education, 
but  the  law  is  not  as  efficient  there  as  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  that  parents  are 
actually  fined  and  imprisoned  in  New  Zealand,  but  that  there  is  a  close  system  of 
inspection.     (888,889.) 

C  Evening:  schools. — Mrs.  Ames  says  that  the  evening  schools  are  as  good 
and  as  stringent  as  day  schools.  They  open  in  September  and  close  in  March,  and 
are  largely  attended  by  both  children  and  adults.  Foreign-born  children  between 
14  and  18  who  can  not  write  English  must  attend  night  school  in  order  to  secure 
employment.  The  teachers  must  have  the  same  grade  certificates  as  in  day  schools. 
Male  teachers  are  paid  §5  per  night,  and  women  $2.  The  courses  of  study  cover  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high  school  work.  Each  pupil  chooses  his  own  studies,  and 
after  completing  6  studies  is  advanced  to  a  higher  grade.  There  are  also  evening 
drawing  schools.  There  are  about  5,000  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  and  83,000 
in  the  day  schools  of  Boston.     (60,  64.) 

D.  Industrial  and  technica  education. — 1.  Advantages.  —  Mr. 
Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  M  nufacturers,  thinks  that 
special  training  in  trades  schools  is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets.  Such  training  will  prove  the  best  means  for  advancing  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes.  The  introduction  of  automatic  machinery  increases 
rather  than  diminishes  the  need  of  training.  In  every  industry  electrical  and 
chemical  laboratories  should  be  maintained.     (131.) 

Mrs.  Ames  believes  that  only  by  more  thoroughly  training  the  children  will  the 
United  States  be  able  to  compete  with  the  world.  Manual  training  quickens 
the  mind  and  helps  the  moral  nature  also.  Graduates  of  manual-training  schools 
find  employment  more  easily  and  of  better  grade  than  others,  as  has  been  espe- 
cially illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.     (61.) 

Miss  De  Graefenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  favors 
increasing  the  age  limit,  below  which  employment  of  children  is  prohibited,  to 
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16,  and  providing  proper  school  facilities  for  education  up  to  that  age.  Compulsory- 
education  has  sometimes  been  enacted  without  at  the  same  time  furnishing  suf- 
ficient buildings  and  instruction.  What  is  especially  needed  is  industrial  educa- 
tion, the  training  of  the  hands  in  connection  with  the  mind,  so  as  to  increase  the 
powers  of  observation,  perception,  and  reasoning.  Such  training  should  not  be 
technical,  and  factory  work  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Specialization  of  work  is  not 
adapted  to  develop  the  mind  broadly  and  fit  the  child  for  general  usefulness. 
Training  of  women  in  cooking  and  household  arts  is  much  needed.     (330, 231.) 

Mr.  McAden,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  North  Carolina,  favors  technical  edu- 
cation as  tending  to  make  better  mechanics.  Spinners  and  weavers  are  more 
efficient  if  they  understand  how  to  make  calculations.  He  believes  that  technical 
education  improves  men  in  every  department  of  labor.     (504.) 

2.  Industrial  education  by  the  State. — Mr.  Search  says  that  a  few  special  trade 
schools  have  been  established  in  the  United  States.  The  witness  began  one  such 
school  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  now  grown  large,  and  two  were  started  in  Mas- 
sachusetts through  its  example.  Such  schools  are  more  expensive  than  the  ordi- 
nary public  schools,  and  can  not  well  be  supported  by  pupils.  The  State  should 
support  these  schools  in  the  localities  where  they  are  specially  needed.  They 
should  be  separate  from  the  public  schools,  and  should  give  thorough  training  in 
particular  industries.     (130-133.) 

Mr.  Rennie,  superintendent  of  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company  (South 
Carolina)  is  heartily  in  favor  of  national  aid  for  textile  schools.  Germany,  our  great- 
est competitor  in  textiles,  has  the  greatest  textile  schools  in  the  world,  and  spends 
the  largest  amount  on  technical  education.  Mr.  Rennie  says  a  graduate  of  a  tex- 
tile school,  after  2  or  3  years  of  practical  work  in  a  mill,  would  be  very  far  ahead 
of  an  employee  who  had  simply  grown  up  in  the  mill.  An  educated  operative  is 
always  a  better  operative  than  one  who  is  not  educated.  An  education  will  assist 
employees  to  get  something  better  than  ordinary  work.     (490.) 

3.  Trade  schools — building  trades. — Mr.  Sayward  testifies  that  the  agreements 
between  the  masons  of  Boston  and  their  employers  provide  that  both  parties 
shall  join  in  an  effort  to  establish  an  institution  in  Boston  in  which  all  the  trades 
shall  be  systematically  taught,  and  that  when  such  a  school  is  established  they 
will  unite  in  the  oversight  and  care  of  it,  and  will  provide  in  their  rules  for  a 
reasonable  deduction  from  the  term  of  an  apprentice  for  instruction  received  in 
such  school.     (853.) 

Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  says  that  the  New  York  trade  school  was  founded  years  ago  as  a 
matter  of  philanthropy.  The  students  in  steam  fitting  pay  fees  of  $40  a  year  in  the 
day  class.  The  Master  Steam  Fitters' Association  presents  gold  medals  each  year 
to  the  boy  who  stands  best  in  the  evening  session  and  to  the  boy  who  stands  best 
in  the  day  session,  in  steam  fitting.     (962.) 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  graduates  of  scientific 
and  technical  schools,  who  have  learned  the  principles  of  electrical  science,  are 
seeking  to  enter  the  practical  work  of  the  trade.  Their  technical  knowledge  is 
not  of  very  great  advantage  to  them  in  the  mechanical  work.  The  body  of  the 
trade  consider  that  the  entrance  of  these  persons  into  the  work  is  an  encroach- 
ment.   They  are  especially  feared  in  case  of  strikes.     (377,378.) 

4.  Manual  training. — Mrs.  Ames  says  that  drawing,  designing,  sloid  work,  and 
other  forms  of  manual  training  are  being  introduced  largely  in  city  schools. 
Boys  who  have  had  such  training  have  better  opportunities  of  securing  employ- 
ment and  rising  in  it,  though,  because  such  training  is  still  new,  the  head 
employees  in  most  cases  are  still  those  who  have  worked  up  in  the  shop  itself. 
Manual  training  should  precede  special  trade  schools.     (65, 66. ) 

Mrs.  Ames  says  that  in  nearly  every  large  French  town  there  is  a  technical 
or  trade  school,  usually  giving  special  attention  to  some  one  trade  for  which  the 
city  is  famous.  The  consequent  superiority  of  French  skilled  labor  is  well  known. 
But  such  special  trade  education  should  be  preceded  by  general  manual  training. 
Trade  unions  in  the  United  States  are  wrongly  opposed  to  trade  schools  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  enable  more  persons  to  enter  their  crafts,  but  the  real 
effect  would  be  to  increase  wages.     (65, 66.) 

5.  Industrial  education  in  foreign  countries. — Mr.  Search,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  thinks  that  the  opportunities  for  indus- 
trial education  in  foreign  countries  are  superior  to  our  own.  This  is  especially 
true  in  Germany  and  England.  Mr.  Search  believes  that  the  technical  schools 
are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  superior  skill  of  foreign  workmen  in  certain 
fine  classes  of  work.  Thus,  in  the  hat  manufacture,  it  was  formerly  necessary  to 
import  skilled  laborers  into  this  country.  The  rapid  improvement  in  methods  of 
manufacture  and  in  the  output  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Germany  is  largely 
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the  result  of  such,  training.  The  witness  refers  to  one  case  in  which  a  man  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  school  for  the  coloring  of  textile  products  found,  on 
returning  to  Germany  after  a  10  years'  absence,  that  the  changes  in  processes  of 
coloring  were  exceedingly  great.  The  improvement  in  this  country  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  all  positions  in  factories  engaged  in  coloring  textile  goods 
had  been  filled  with  persons  educated  in  the  technical  schools.     (129, 130.) 

E.  Public  libraries.— Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
says  that  the  working  people  avail  themselves  largely  of  libraries,  especially  young 
men  who  work  during  the  day  and  are  anxious  to  secure  an  education.     (22.) 

VII.  IMMIGRATION. 

A.  Number  and  character  of  foreign  born  in  different  indus- 
tries.— 1.  Massachusetts. — Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector,  says  that  there  are 
34,000  Italians  and  275,000  persons  of  Irish  parentage  in  Boston.  Those  born 
abroad  or  of  foreign  parents  largely  outnumber  those  born  of  native  parents.  To 
some  extent  the  foreigners  form  colonies,  but  they  are  gradually  being  assimi- 
lated, largely  through  the  influence  of  the  public  schools.  The  parochial  schools 
mostly  adapt  their  courses  to  those  of  the  public  schools  and  teach  primarily  in 
English.     (67.) 

Mr .  W  oodbuby  ,  a  contractor ,  says  that  in  Boston  more  than  half  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  various  building  trades  are  native  born.  Among  the  foreign  born 
the  Irish  predominate.  There  are  quite  a  good  many  skilled  Italian  granite  and 
marble  cutters  and  tile  workers.     (329.) 

2.  Indiana. — Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  says  that  the  direct  effects  of  immigration  are  not  serious  in 
Indiana,  except  in  a  few  particular  industries.  Chicago  is  a  great  center  of 
foreign  labor  supply,  especially  of  the  undesirable  kind.  For  railroad  construc- 
tion, and  such  work,  men  can  be  brought  from  Chicago  on  the  shortest  notice. 
In  some  great  works  at  South  Bend,  like  Studebaker's  and  the  Singer  sewing 
machine  factory,  probably  eight-tenths  of  the  workmen  are  foreign.  They  include 
large  numbers  of  Swedes  and  Hungarians,  and  a  smaller  number  of  Italians. 
Their  standard  of  life  is  lower  than  that  of  Americans,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
organize  them.  The  few  Americans  that  are  in  these  factories  are  afraid  to 
organize  lest  they  lose  their  jobs.     (743,  747.) 

3.  Foreigners  in  the  South. — Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  foreigners  in  the 
South  have  not  yet  entered  into  industrial  life.  There  is  a  considerable  French 
and  Italian  and  Spanish  population  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  Florida  the  cigar- 
makers  are  practically  all  foreigners.     (765. ) 

4.  Foreign-born  textile  operatives. — Mr.  Connolly,  of  the  spinners'  union,  says 
that  the  mill  operatives  of  Lowell  come  from  many  different  races — English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Canadians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Poles,  Armenians,  and  others.  Many  do  not 
speak  English,  and  this  hinders  the  organization  of  labor.     (347.) 

Miss  De  Grajtenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  testifies  that 
the  textile  mill  employees  in  New  England  were  formerly  native  born,  but  now 
fully  two-thirds  of  them  are  of  foreign  birth.  The  standards  of  living  of  these 
immigrants  are  much  lower  than  those  of  Americans,  but  they  are  steadily  being 
assimilated  and  elevated.  The  witness  does  not  consider  that  their  tendency 
toward  intemperance  is  greater  than  that  of  the  natives.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  the  proportion  of  foreigners  among  textile  workers  is  much  smaller,  whilp 
in  the  Southern  States  there  are  very  few  indeed.     (222-225.) 

5.  Foreign  born  in  the  granite  trade. — Two  employees  in  the  granite  trade  say 
that  a  small  proportion  of  the  employees  engaged  in  cutting  granite  in  New  Eng- 
land are  native  Americans.  Mr.  Mitchell  believes  that  among  the  foreigners 
the  Scotch,  Swedes,  and  Italians  predominate  and  are  about  equal  in  numbers. 
Some  of  the  Italians  are  skilled  workmen.  It  is  quite  customary  among  these 
various  nationalities  to  send  to  Europe  to  their  friends  to  come  to  this  country. 
The  practice  of  coming  here  temporarily  and  returning  when  the  demand  for 
labor  falls  off  is  also  quite  common  among  the  Italians  and  the  Scotch.  (Mitch- 
ell, 319;  Woodbury,  329.) 

6.  Stonecutters—'1  harvesters. " — Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  in  his  own  trade  of 
stonecutting  three-flf  ths  of  the  workers  have  learned  the  trade  in  the  old  country. 
The  stonecutters  were  formerly  much  injured  by  the  competition  of  some  for- 
eigners who  would  come  to  America  and  work  during  the  busy  season  and  then 
return  home.  Such  men  were  called  harvesters.  The  union  was  able  to  stop  the 
practice  by  requiring  an  initiation  fee  of  $50  from  foreign  stonecutters.  The 
initiation  fee  for  Americans  is  $10.  The  harvesters  could  not  afford  to  pay  $50 
for  2  or  3  months'  work,  and  they  could  not  work  without  joining  the  union. 
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The  stonecutters  did  not  desire  to  keep  out  men  who  came  in  good  faith  to  become 
citizens.     (745.) 

7.  Plumbers. — Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen. 
Plumbprs,  etc.,  says  that  England  and  Scotland  are  the  only  places  from  which 
many  plumbers  come  to  this  country,  and  that  the  British  plumbers  are  gener- 
ally very  good  workmen  and  the  union  seldom  has  any  trouble  with  them.     (976. ) 

B.  Effects  of  immigration. — 1.  General  evil  effects. — Mr.  Coffin  thinks 
that  immigration  tends  to  lower  the  status  of  all  labor  and  especially  of  the 
unskilled.  He  would  refuse  employment  to  any  man  who  has  lived  in  the  United- 
States  long  enough  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  and  has  not  become  one.  He 
would  also  require  the  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  before 
naturalization.  If  one  will  not  acquire  this  amount  of  knowledge  in  5  years, 
refuse  him  employment,  and  let  him  go  back  to  his  mother  country.     (781.) 

Mr.  O'Leaby,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  injurious  effect 
of  immigration  comes  chiefly  from  the  practice  of  settling  in  colonies,  which 
seems  to  be  increasing,  especially  in  the  large  cities.  He  emphasizes  the  desir- 
ability of  distributing  immigrants  more  widely.     (37.) 

Mr.  Kennedy  mentions  2  particular  causes  of  the  bad  social  effects  of  the 
present  large  immigration.  First,  in  consequence  of  their  lower  standard  of 
living  the  immigrants  consume  a  much  smaller  part  of  their  product  than  the 
Americans,  so  tending  both  to  lower  wages  and  to  increase  the  phenomenon  of 
overproduction  or  underconsumption.  Second,  the  foreigners  gather  in  certain 
centers  and  form  communities  of  their  own,  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the 
country  and  so  closed  that  Americanizing  influences  can  not  reach  them.     (747.) 

2.  Denial  of  evil  effects. — Mr.  Wade,  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  thinks 
that  immigration  has  had  little  tendency  to  reduce  wages.  Nevertheless  Ameri- 
cans have  been  largely  replaced  in  Massachusetts  mills  by  Irish,  and  later  by 
French  Canadians.  The  latter  sometimes  come  here  because  native  labor  is  not 
available.  They  are  specially  convenient  to  manufacturers,  because  they  come 
in  busy  years  and  return  to  Canada  as  farmers  when  demand  falls  off.  In  time 
of  strike  employers  often  bring  in  Canadians.     (71, 72.) 

Mr.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  does  not 
believe  immigration  has  injured  American  labor  or  wages.  In  Philadelphia  there 
are  few  foreign  born  employed.  But  foreign-born  women  sometimes  enter  em- 
ployments fitted  only  for  male  labor,  thus  degrading  themselves  and  injuring 
male  labor.     (131.) 

Mr.  McDonough,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York,  does  not  believe  that 
immigration  seriously  affects  skilled  mechanics;  many  of  them,  such  as  carpen- 
ters, even  favor  immigration,  because  it  gives  them  more  work  building  houses, 
.  etc.    The  clothing  makers  are  affected  injuriously  in  New  York.     (302.) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  some  of  the  Southern  States  are  offering  induce- 
ments to  agricultural  immigrants,  though  not  to  immigrants  of  other  classes. 
He  mentions  2  German  colonies  in  Alabama  which  have  settled  in  regions  which 
were  considered  worthless,  and  have  brought  them  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
(765.) 

3.  Building  trades — Canadian  competition. — Mr.  Spohn,  of  the  Washington 
Building  Trades  Council,  says  that  the  trade  unions  in  the  leading  building  trades 
are  international.  Canadian  union  workmen  can  come  to  the  United  States  and 
receive  the  union  wages  of  the  place.  But  wages  in  cities  near  Canada  are  lower 
than  elsewhere,  whether  by  reason  of  the  competition  of  Canadian  union  men  or 
of  the  large  number  of  nonunion  men  who  come  over.  In  Detroit  bricklayers 
earn  §3.50  for  9  hours,  in  Washington  §4  for  8  hours.     (146, 147.) 

4.  Effect  in  textile  trades. — Mr,  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says 
that  the  Canadian  immigrants  at  first  tended  to  reduce  wages  in  the  cotton  mills, 
but  that  afterwards  they  joined  trade  unions  so  that  the  effect  was  less  serions. 
The  effects  are  more  disastrous  in  the  building  and  brick-making  trades  where 
men  come  in  for  a  short  time  without  their  families,  returning  to  Canada  in. 
winter.     (117.) 

5.  Need  of  immigrants  for  common  labor. — Replying  to  the  suggestion  that 
immigrants  of  the  poorer  class  are  needed  for  hard  and  common  labor,  because 
Americans  do  not  take  to  it,  Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  Americans  must  turn  to  it, 
because  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  Machinery  is  replacing  skilled 
laborers,  and  machinery  is  driving  the  farmer  to  the  town.  Women  are  displac- 
ing men;  improved  methods  of  distribution  are  crowding  out  the  commercial 
traveler.  All  these  causes  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  well-organ- 
ized trades  can  protect  themselves,  but  the  unorganized  workers  can  not.  "  The 
American  does  not  object  so  much  to  the  kind  of  work  he  does,  speaking  gener- 
ally, but  he  does  object  to  working  for  the  wage  fixed  for  that  class  of  work."   If 
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immigration  were  shut  oS  for  5  years  the  unemployed  masses  would  find  places 
for  themselves.  There  would  be  no  danger  that  the  rough  and  common  work 
would  go  undone.     (747, 748.) 

C.  Contract  lakor.— 1.  Iron  and  steel  trades.— Mr.  Schaffer,  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association,  declares  that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
number  of  men,  not  less  than  50,  have  recently  come  to  the  United  States  under 
■contract  to  do  labor  in  the  tin-plate  industry.  Two  or  3  have  been  sent  back,  but 
sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  obtained  regarding  the  others.  The  witness 
believes  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  foreigners  who  have  entered  that  industry 
in  recent  years  came  to  this  country  under  contract.     (388, 392, 394.) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  says  that 
•employers  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  often  import  foreign  labor  under  contract 
and  succeed  in  defeating  strikes  thereby.  The  contract-labor  laws  have  little 
■effect  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  fact  of  contract.  Examination 
•of  immigrants  by  consuls  before  embarkation  might  prove  an  effective  means  of 
preventing  contract  labor.     (86.) 

2.  Granite  trade.— TAX.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National 
Union,  believes  that  the  alien  contract-labor  law  is  now  much  better  enforced 
than  formerly,  although  not  as  effectively  as  it  should  be.  His  organization  was 
the  first  to  secure  a  conviction  for  violation  of  the  law.  About  100  men  had  been 
imported  from  Great  Britain  by  the  contractors  on  the  Texas  State  capitol.  It 
Tequired  several  years  to  secure  a  decision,  but  a  fine  of  $86,000  was  at  last 
imposed.  The  President,  however,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
■eral,  reduced  the  fine  to  $18,000  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  first  case  under 
the  law.  The  witness  considers  this  action  unjust.  Workingmen  are  always 
punished  with  the  extreme  penalty  for  any  violation  of  law  or  of  injunctions. 
(207,208.) 

3.  Glass  blowers. — Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Associa- 
tion, says  that  glass  blowers  were  formerly  brought  in  under  contract  in  large 
numbers.  Even  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  they  come  by  twos  and  threes, 
having  often  been  sent  for  directly  or  indirectly.  They  claim  to  be  skilled  work- 
ers and  the  union  is  compelled  often  to  admit  them.  The  Bottle  Blowers'  Asso- 
ciation has  written  to  unions  in  Europe  urging  them  not  to  send  men  here,  and 
in  1  case  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  contract  laborers  returned.     (105.) 

4.  Effect  of  law. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that 
immigration  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  was  natural,  the  country  being 
prosperous  and  opportunities  for  labor  ample.  When  American  labor  began  to 
organize,  American  men  and  women  enjoyed  certain  privileges  which  employers 
later  sought  to  take  away.  Employers  then  began  to  import  laborers  or  to  induce 
them  to  come  by  exaggerated  promises  of  prosperity.  This  contract  labor  has 
only  partially  been  excluded  by  law,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  contract. 
(116.) 

5.  New  Zealand. — Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament, 
says  that  New  Zealand  has  no  law  against  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  and 
he  doubts  the  value  of  such  a  law.  In  New  Zealand,  at  least,  the  compulsory 
arbitration  law,  with  its  fixed  minimum  wage,  would  make  it  impossible  for 
■employers  to  cut  wages  by  importing  workers  under  contract.     (894.) 

D.  Restriction  of  immigration. — 1.  General  discussion. — Mr.  McDon- 
OUGH ,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York,  does  not  consider  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  can  not  read  and  write  to  be  rational.  Some  of  the  greatest  rascals  are  the 
smartest  men.  People  who  come  here  to  make  this  country  their  home  should  be 
considered  desirable  in  most  cases,  but  those  who  come  here  with  the  intention  of 
making  money  to  take  back  with  them  should  be  excluded.  The  effect  of  restrict- 
ive legislation  depends  much  upon  the  way  in  which  the  laws  are  enforced.  The 
witness  believes  that  the  old  requirement  that  steamship  companies  should  give 
a  bond  that  the  immigrant  should  not  become  a  public  charge  within  5  years  was  an 
•advantageous  one.  The  requirement  that  the  immigrant  carry  at  all  times  when 
seeking  employment  or  the  right  to  vote  a  statement  as  to  his  landing,  etc. ,  would 
also  be  desirable.     (303-305.) 

Mr.  O'Leaey,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  believes  that  immigration  of  any 
class  of  people  who  do  not  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  by  means  which  they 
have  themselves  created  should  be  prohibited.  Assisted  immigration,  whether 
"by  relatives  in  this  country  or  otherwise,  is  injurious,  and  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  congested  population  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  No  man  who  has 
stamina  and  self-respect,  and  who  desires  to  get  away  from  unfavorable  condi- 
tions at  home,  should  be  shut  out.     (35, 36.) 
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Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  thinks  there  is  need  of  restric- 
tion in  the  interest  of  American  labor.  Immigrants  now  come  in  droves,  and 
often  go  directly  to  work  in  sweat  shops  or  ele where  at  starvation  wages,  thus 
reducing  the  wages  of  Americans.  The  witness  urges  the  desirability  of  investi- 
gation as  to  the  character  of  immigrants  by  consuls  or  other  United  States  officers 
before  embarkation.    The  educational  test  would  perhaps  be  advantageous.    (53. ) 

2.  Attitude  of  trade  unions.— Mr.  Spohn,  of  the  Washington  Building  Trades 
Council,  says  that  all  labor  organizations  favor  some  restriction  of  immigration. 
Some,  such  as  the  bricklayers,  have  suffered  little  direct  competition  from  foreign 
labor,  but  the  injury  to  other  trades  affects  them  also.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  favors  a  law  prohibiting  immigration  absolutely  for  10  years.  Some 
working  people  are  opposed  to  restriction  because  of  their  foreign  parentage,  and 
others  from  a  sentiment  that  America  should  be  the  asylum  for  all  oppressed. 
But  the  general  sentiment  is  for  restriction.  An  educational  test  is  favored  by 
the  witness.     (147,148.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that 
perhaps  10  per  cent  of  organized  laborers  are  opposed  to  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration. These  are  largely  Americans,  but  include  some  Germans.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  all  think  that  the  present  restrictive  laws  should  be  retained  and  new 
restrictions  added.  The  foreign  born  are  no  less  of  this  opinion  than  the  natives. 
One  idea  which  is  generally  favored  is  that  of  a  tax  of  $25,  $50,  or  §100  on  immi- 
grants. The  organized  workers  do  not  generally  approve  of  an  educational  test. 
That  seems  too  much  like  an  unjust  discrimination  between  working  people. 
(746,  747.) 

Mr.  Healt,  a  bricklayer,  says  that  practically  every  bricklayers'  local  union 
has  taken  action  favoring  restriction  of  immigration.  Immigration  of  unskilled 
labor  greatly  injures  all,  including  skilled  labor.  Almost  all  labor  organizations 
favor  restriction,  but  they  have  no  definite  plan  worked  out.  The  witness  doubts 
the  advantage  of  educational  qualifications.  Applicants  for  membership  in  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  Canada,  or  must 
have  officially  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  such      (159, 160. ) 

Mr.  Garland  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  is  unanimous  in  favor  of  restriction.  There  are  enough  men  in  America 
to  do  the  work,  and  further  immigration  tends  to  reduce  wages.     (99.) 

Mr.  Bridwell  says  that  the  trade  unions  of  Atlanta  are  in  favor  of  restricting 
immigration  by  an  educational  test,  in  order  to  prevent  a  surplus  of  labor.     (242. ) 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  majority  of  electrical  workers  appear  to  favor 
restriction  of  immigration,  although  there  is  practically  no  competition  of  the 
foreign  born  in  that  trade.     (380.) 

3.  Educational  restriction  and  ability  to  support  oneself. — Mr.  White,  secretary 
of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  after  pointing  out  the  tendency  of  unrestricted 
immigration  to  depress  the  condition  of  the  clothing  workers  and  to  perpetuate 
the  sweating  system,  advocates  educational  restrictions,  on  the  ground  that  those 
who  are  more  intelligent  wijl  become  familiar  with  other  conditions  of  life  than 
those  prevailing  in  the  sweated  industries,  that  they  will  naturally  gravitate 
toward  industries  where  wages  are  higher,  and  will  adopt  the  American  standard 
of  living:  The  national  convention  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  has  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  bill,  and  most  working  people,  including  many  who 
are  themselves  recent  immigrants,  favor  some  such  restriction. 

The  witness  also  believes  that  some  test  of  the  ability  of  the  immigrant  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  to  keep  from  disastrous  competition  with  American  labor 
should  be  attempted.  A  mere  property  qualification  is  not  looked  upon  with 
favor.  A  man  may  have  mental  or  physical  ability  to  earn  a  satisfactory  liveli- 
hood without  property.  Immigrants  should  be  questioned  as  to  the  trades  which 
they  plan  to  enter,  and  should  be  excluded  unless  they  have,  by  being  skilled  in 
some  line  or  by  possessing  friends  who  are  able  to  secure  them  an  opening  in  a 
trade  which  is  not  overcrowded,  a  practical  certainty  of  being  able  to  support 
themselves  without  depressing  the  condition  of  any  trade.  Those  aiming  to  enter 
upon  farming,  for  example,  would  not  need  to  be  excluded.    (196-198.) 

4.  Trade-union  cards  advocated. — Mr.  Strasser,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union, 
advocates  requiring  all  who  are  admitted  into  this  country  from  abroad  to  pre- 
sent a  trade-union  card.  The  policy  of  trade  unions  is  to  recognize  duly  organ- 
ized members  of  the  crafts,  regardless  of  nationality.  They  would  not  desire  to 
shut  out  union  members  in  any  way.  Such  a  restriction  as  that  advocated  would 
raise  the  standard  of  workmanship  in  American  trades  and  the  standard  of 
wages.  It  would  open  the  way  for  American  boys  to  find  better  conditions 
of  employment.    The  witness  also  believes  in  educational  restrictions  on  iinmi- 
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gration,  in  default  of  the  one  advocated,  and  thinks  that  trade  unions  generally 
have  favored  the  Lodge  bill.     (264-266.) 

E.  Special  problems— Miscellaneous.— 1.  Aliens  on  public  works.— 
Mr.  McDonough,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York,  says  that  the  law  in 
New  York  providing  that  none  but  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed 
upon  public  works  is  continually  violated.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  in  the 
recent  improvements  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Any  man  seeking  employment  who 
merely  signed  a  card  stating  that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  without  proof,  was 
accepted.  The  witness  found,  by  an  investigation  through  a  special  agent,  that 
only  about  1,000  out  of  15,000  employed  were  American  citizens,  the  great  body 
being  Italian  aliens.  The  wages  paid  were  12£  cents  per  hour,  the  rate  for  similar 
work  elsewhere  being  at  least  15  cents.  The  superintendent  of  public  works  might 
have  annulled  contracts  for  this  violation  of  law,  but  evidence  is  difficult  to  secure, 
and  there  is  no  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law.  The  witness  does  not  believe 
•that  many  men  become  naturalized  especially  for  the  purpose  of  securing  public 
■employment.  He  does  think  that  a  requirement  that  immigrants  be  given  a  full 
Tecord  as  to  their  landing,  etc.,  to  be  presented  on  application  for  employment, 
would  be  of  advantage ,  especially  if  some  authority  were  given  the  right  to  examine 
these  certificates.     (303,  305.) 

Mr.  Spohn  thinks  that  Federal  and  State  laws  should  be  passed  prohibiting  the 
■employment  of  aliens  on  public  works.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wyoming  are 
the  only  States  now  having  such  laws.  Aliens  are  largely  employed  by  contract- 
ors, and  since,  usually,  the  State  provides  that  the  maximum  rate  of  wages  shall 
be  paid  on  public  works,  the  aliens,  who  are  seldom  unionists,  get  the  benefit  of 
the  high  scale  which  unions  have  succeeded  in  establishing.  Aliens  have  been 
employed  on  the  Congressional  Library  and  on  the.new  post-office.  Municipalities 
■could,  perhaps,  though  this  is  somewhat  doubtful  without  authority  from  States, 
pass  ordinances  of  this  nature  for  their  own  public  works.     (149.) 

2.  International  trade  unions. — Mr.  Healy  says  that  several  trades  have  affilia- 
tions with  unions  in  England  or  Europe  generally,  e.  g.,  carpenters.  To  some 
■extent  foreign  skilled  laborers  of  these  trades  come  over  temporarily  for  work  and 
are  recognized  by  unions  here,  but  usually  a  special  initiation  fee  is  charged. 
However,  such  international  unions  doubtless  stimulate  immigration  somewhat. 
(159,  160.) 

3.  Naturalization. — Mr.  O'Leary  thinks  a  law  should  be  passed  requiring 
immigrants  to  remain  5  years  before  applying  for  citizenship,  and  requiring 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  a  certificate  of  sobriety  and 
morality  as  conditions  of  naturalization.  The  evil  effects  on  American  institu- 
tions of  the  present  ease  of  naturalization  are  serious.  At  the  last  election  in  New 
York  5  newly  naturalized  Poles  stood  at  a  voting  place  and  practically  offered 
their  votes  for  $25.  On  being  threatened  with  arrest  for  takrng  money,  4  went 
away  and  did  not  vote  at  all.     (36.) 

4.  Chinese  immigration — New  Zealand. — Mr.  Lusk  says  that  a  tax  of  $500  a  head 
is  laid  on  Chinese  immigrants  to  New  Zealand.  There  is  no  such  tax  on  the 
Japanese,  but  they  have  made  no  attempt  to  come.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  all 
over  Australia  against  the  importation  of  what  may  be  called  inferior  races, 
because  of  the  effect  upon  labor.     (894.) 

5.  Steamship  companies  and  immigration. — Mr.  Weight,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  says  that  the  steamship  companies  have  agents  all  through 
eastern  Europe  for  drumming  up  passengers.  Since  passengers  can  go  from  Italy 
to  Chicago  for  a  fare  equal  to  that  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  this  influence  is 
very  strong.   Regulation  of  the  steamship  lines  is  necessary  on  this  account.    (21 . ) 

VIII.  LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

A.  Composition,  membership,  etc. — 1.  Number  of  members  in  trade 
tmions. — Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the 
Knights  of  Labor  reached  their  highest  membership  in  1887,  when  there  were 
probably  about  1,000,000  members.  The  present  number  is  probably  about  100,000. 
This  great  decrease  has  been  due  to  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  organization, 
especially  to  the  attempt  to  place  all  wage  workers  on  one  level.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  about  650,000  (1899).  Its 
prosperity  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  retains  the  separate  organiza- 
tion of  each  trade  and  regards  the  separate  interests  of  the  different  trades.    (9-10.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  unions  and  of  members  for  each 
quarter  of  the  years  1897-98  in  the  State  of  New  York: 
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Total  number  of  unions  and  members. 


Year  and  quarter. 


1897. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

1898. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 


Number 

of 
unions. 


927 

976 

1,009 

1,029 


1,048 
1,079 
1,087 
1,139 


Total  membership  on  last 
day  of  quarter. 


138. 249 
147, 105 
162, 690 

167. 250 


173,349 
164,802 
163,515 
167, 394 


4,321 
4,101 
5,764 
6,712 


6,606 
7,538 
7,505 
7,453 


Total. 


142,570 
151,206 
168, 454 
173,962 


179, 955 
172,340 
171,067 
174,847 


The  proportion  of  workmen  belonging  to  unions  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
is  hardly  more  than  one-tenth.  The  stationary  engineers  and  the  stonecutters 
are  among  the  most  strongly  organized  trades.  The  clothing  cutters  organize 
only  when  they  are  out  of  work,  while  the  organization  of  longshoremen  has  been 
broken  up.     (McDonough,  307,  308.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  states  that  the 
membership  of  the  labor  organizations  of  that  State  decreased  about  100.000  from 
1892  to  1897.  On  June  30, 1897,  there  were  976  labor  organizations  in  the  State, 
with  151,206  members.  On  June  30,  1900,  there  were  1,603  unions,  with  247,602 
members.  Mr.  McMacMn  believes  that  the  organizations  now  include  75  per  cent 
of  the  workers  at  the  mechanical  trades  in  the  State.  If  all  classes  of  wage- 
earners  are  included,  however,  the  organizations  embrace  perhaps  one-eighth  of 
the  whole.  The  recent  growth  has  been  chiefly  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  city  has  for  some  time  been  pretty  thoroughly  organized.     (799-801.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  State  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Indiana, 
says  that  labor  organizations  are  stronger  in  the  State  than  they  were  5  years  ago, 
but  not  quite  as  strong  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  The  old  and  well-organized 
trades  maintained  their  wages  and  hours  and  their  organization  through  the 
hard  times;  but  the  new  organizations  lost  members,  and  some  of  them  dis- 
appeared. Those  that  were  weakened  are  recovering  their  lost  ground,  and  new 
organizations  are  taking  the  place  of  those  that  were  destroyed.     (739.) 

Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  is  under  the 
impression  that  up  to  1899  about  three-fifths  of  all  labor  in  New  Zealand  was 
organized.  All  coal  miners  are  organized  throughout  the  colony,  and  so  are  the 
employees  of  the  government  railways.     (886, 887.) 

2.  Causes  of  growth. — Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New 
York,  says  that  a  prosperous  condition  of  business  tends  to  cause  prosperity  and. 
growth  of  labor  organizations.  The  sweat-shop  workers,  for  instance,  have  been 
organized  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  when  business  has  been  good.  When 
business  drops  the  organization  ceases  to  exist.  When  business  conditions  seem 
to  justify  a  demand  for  increased  wages,  the  workers  tend  to  organize  and  make 
the  demand  and  enforce  it  by  strikes.     (799,807.) 

3.  Trade  unions  in  unskilled  labor. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Move- 
ment, testifies  that  some  of  the  strongest  unions  are  composed  of  unskilled  labor 
and  they  have  had  great  influence  in  increasing  wages.  In  a  recent  instance  car- 
penters of  high  skill  on  a  public  building  received  less  wages  than  hod-carriers, 
the  latter  being  organized.     (115.) 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  says  that  unions  of  unskilled  labor  in  New  York  State  are  princi- 
pally connected  with  public  and  municipal  works.  During  the  recent  period  of 
higher  prices  there  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  strikes  of  unskilled  workers, 
many  of  them  arising  from  differences  of  construction  of  the  8-hour  law.     (877.) 

4.  Organization  of  agricultural  laborers. — Mr.  G-ompeks  says  that  the  farm 
laborers  are  organized  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  few  unions  have  been 
formed  in  Ohio,  in  Illinois,  and  in  New  York,  in  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Gompers  hopes  that  he  has  discovered  the  American 
Joseph  Arch  who  is  to  bring  the  agricultural  laborers  into  a  great  national  union. 
His  hopes  refer  particularly  to  the  wage-earners  upon  the  farms;  but  he  would 
also  include  the  farm  owners  so  far  as  they  are  not  regular  employers  of  labor. 
He  would  not  regard  most  American  farmers  as  employers  in  the  modern  sense. 
(647-649.) 
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5.  Raceprejudice.— Mr.  Smith  ,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New- 
Jersey,  says  that  a  carpenters'  union  in  Atlantic  City  refused  to  admit  5  Jews  who 
had  been  brought  there  by  a  Philadelphia  contractor,  and  compelled  the  employer 
to  remove  them.    They  were  rejected  because  of  their  race.    (981.) 

6.  The  color  line  in  labor  organizations. — (See  also,  especially  as  to  unions  in  the 
South,  pp.  45, 46. )  Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  labor  unions,  even  in  the  South,  often 
take  in  colored  people  as  well  as  white;  and  when  they  do  not,  they  encourage 
their  organization  in  separate  unions.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  white  often 
do  not  care  to  meet  the  colored  in  the  union  rooms,  even  though  they  work  side 
by  side.  The  white  workmen  are  ready  to  support  the  colored  workmen  in  their 
demands,  as  was  shown  some  years  ago  in  New  Orleans,  when  all  the  white  labor 
unions  in  the  city  went  on  strike  to  secure  recognition  of  a  union  of  colored 
teamsters.  If  any  action  is  taken  by  white  workmen  in  the  South  which  seems 
prejudicial  to  the  colored  it  is  because  the  colored  men,  individually,  or  generally 
in  some  trade,  have  let  themselves  be  used  as  a  whip  by  employers  to  cow  the 
white  men  and  compel  them  to  accept  low  conditions  of  labor.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  prejudice  or  color  prejudice.  When  white  people  and  colored 
people  are  organized  in  the  same  trade  the  union  insists  upon  the  same  wages 
without  regard  to  color. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  permit  the  color  line  to  be  drawn 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  organization  affiliated  with  it.  The  federation 
once  refused  a  banquet  which  was  offered  to  its  convention  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
because  3  colored  delegates  were  not  included  in  the  invitation.  The  officers  of 
the  Cigarmakers'  International  Union  once  left  a  hotel  because  the  treasurer,  a 
colored  man,  was  given  a  separate  room  outside  the  dining  room  for  his  meals. 
(647,648.) 

7.  International  relations  of  unions. — Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Building 
Trades  Council  of  Washington,  says  that  several  of  the  building  trades  have 
international  unions  embracing  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan  to  American  workmen  is  that  Canadians  coming  in  do  not  underbid 
union  wages.  They  are  received  into  local  unions  and  receive  the  same  wages  as 
the  United  States  members.  Wages  are  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States  and  also  lower  in  the  United  States  along  the  border  than  elsewhere.  This 
is  because  of  the  competition  of  nonunion  labor,  Canadian  and  other.     (146,147.) 

Mr.  Strasser,  former  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  declares  that  the 
trade  unions  have  no  national  animosities.  They  embrace  the  members  of  the 
craft  in  the  entire  world  and  their  interests  everywhere  are  identical.  The  Cigar 
Makers'  Union  has  an  arrangement  with  the  unions  of  other  countries  for  inter- 
change of  membership  cards,  and  any  person  coming  to  this  country  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  foreign  union  must  be  accepted  by  the  unions  here.  The  witness  believes 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  immigration  to  those  who  have  union  cards. 
(264,265.) 

8.  Expulsion  from  unions. — Mr.  Gompees  declares  that  he  has  never  advocated 
the  expulsion  of  any  man  from  any  union.  Expulsion  is  capital  punishment  so 
far  as  trade  unions  are  concerned,  and  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  except  for 
the  gravest  crime  which  a  worlringman  can  be  guilty  of  against  his  fellow- 
workmgman.     (604.) 

IS.    Effects    ef    ■  nionlsm — Advantages    and    disadvantages. — 

1.  General  advantages. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  declares 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  of  contract  between  a  single  wage-worker 
and  an  employer.  It  first  becomes  possible  through  the  efforts  of  trade  unions. 
The  union  is  to  the  laborer  what  a  republican  form  of  government  is  to  the  citi- 
zen— it  gives  him  freedom.  Unions  have  first  made  labor  problems  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  people  generally  and  have  increased  respect  for  labor.  They  have 
brought  back  self-respect  and  have  had  a  strong  educational  influence.  Drunken- 
ness and  other  bad  habits  are  frowned  upon  by  unions.     (114-118.) 

Mr.  BEiDWELL,of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  thinks  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  organization  of  labor  is  that  it  tends  to  increase  intelligence 
and  skill.  The  chief  object  is  to  protect  labor  against  capital  and  secure  a  just 
compensation  for  it.  Labor  must  organize,  since  capital  is  strong  and  often  itself 
organized.  Trade  unions  also  accomplish  much  by  agitation  for  remedial  laws. 
(236.) 

2.  Evils  and  abuses  generally. — Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says:  "Labor  organiza- 
tions are  to-day  the  greatest  menace  to  this  Government  that  exists  inside  or 
outside  the  pale  of  our  national  domain.  Their  influence  for  disruption  and  disor- 
ganization of  society  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  Government 
m  its  purity  and  power  than  would  be  the  hostile  array  on  our  borders  of  the 
armies  of  the  entire  world  combined.  *  *  *  If  I  could  make  this  statement 
any  stronger  or  clearer  I  would  gladly  do  so." 
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Mr.  Thompson's  objections  to  labor  organizations  seem  to  be  based  upon  their 
use  of  the  strike  and  the  boycott,  and  in  particular  upon  the  growing  tendency  to 
united  action  on  the  part  of  different  labor  organizations,  resulting  in  sympathetic 
strikes.  "  Organizations  teaching  such  theories  should  be  held  as  treasonable  in 
their  character,  and  their  leaders  worse  than  traitors  to  their  country."  In  fur- 
ther specification  of  the  objectionable  features  of  labor  organizations,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says  that  many  of  their  leaders  are  avowed  socialists,  and  use  the  organiza- 
tions for  the  propagation  of  socialist  doctrines;  that  they  are  destroying  respect 
for  law  and  authority  among  the  working  classes:  that  they  demand  class  legis- 
lation, in  that  they  try  to  exclude  »onunion  men  from  public  employment;  that 
they  destroy  the  right  of  individual  contract  between  employers  and  employees; 
that  they  "demand  the  discharge  of  men  who  risk  life  to  protect  employers' 
interests  during  strikes; "  that  they  bring  public  reproach  upon  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Thompson  declares  that  he  does  not  question  the  right  of 
labor  "  to  organize  for  any  legitimate  purpose."  He  defines  legitimate  purposes 
to  include  "the  bettering  of  their  condition  in  every  way."  He  admits  that  the 
workingmen  ought  certainly  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work.     (756,757,  759,  772.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  a  very  strong  organization  town, 
and  that  he  considers  the  labor  organizations  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  It  is  true  that  the  local  industries  are  prosperous  as  yet, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  employers  there  to  compete  with  outside  places. 
Mr.  Coffin  cites  a  large  building  for  which  bids  were  advertised  for.  Birmingham 
contractors  were  far  underbid  by  an  Atlanta  firm,  which  was  able  to  bring  work- 
men from  Atlanta  at  75  cents  per  day  less  than  the  Birmingham  contractors  had 
to  pay.  It  is  time  that  Birmingham  sends  its  iron  all  over  the  world  in  spite  of 
labor  organizations.  That  can  be  done  because  the  coal  and  the  iron  and  the  flux 
can  be  dug  out  of  the  same  acre  of  ground.     (796.) 

Mr.  Young,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  believes  that  labor 
organizations  are  a  good  thing  so  long  as  they  devote  themselves-to  controlling 
wages  and  hours.  He  believes  that  men  who  receive  $3.50  or  $4  a  day  might  be 
reduced  by  competition  to  §1.50  when  hard  times  come  on;  but  the  union  is  able 
to  maintain  wages  at  $4,  and  there  are  just  as  many  days'  work  to  be  had  at  $4 
as  there  would  be  at  $1.50.  Mr.  Young  objects  to  the  policy  of  dictating  how 
much  work  a  man  shall  do  in  a  day,  and  also  to  the  attempt  to  exclude  nonunion 
men  from  employment.  He  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  man  who  had  kept 
out  of  the  union  of  his  trade,  and  had  perhaps  talked  rather  harshly  against 
unions,  was  rejected  when  he  applied  for  membership.  The  man  was  finally 
received  when  the  union  found  that  it  could  not  drive  him  from  his  employment. 
(699,  701,702.) 

3.  Effect  on  relations  viith  employers — Union  policy. — Mr.  Perkins,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  considers  trade  unions  necessary, 
both  for  offensive  and  for  defensive  action,  and  the  more  so  because  capital  itself  is 
combined.  Trade-unionists  are  not  pessimists  nor  theorists ;  they  are  opportunists. 
They  seek  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  steadily,  leaving  to  future  genera- 
tions to  effect  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  labor  and  to  decide  on  the  ultimate 
industrial  system. 

Without  collective  action,  laborers,  especially  under  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions, have  little  real  personal  liberty  or  liberty  of  contract.  Wherever  actual 
wage  contracts  are  made  the  terms  are  dictated  by  the  employers,  and  the  work- 
men must  usually  accept  them  or  starve.  Improved  machinery  and  the  sub- 
division of  labor  have  made  each  workman  dependent  on  the  work  of  others.  All 
the  workmen  in  a  shop  must  work  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  no  one  of  them 
can  determine  his  own  conditions  of  labor.  By  organizing  and  bargaining  col- 
lectively with  employers,  through  joint  agreements,  conciliation,  and  arbitration, 
the  workmen  are  able  to  protect  themselves  and  enjoy  something  of  personal 
liberty.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  workman 
is  curtailed  if  a  majority  of  those  working  in  an  industry  or  in  a  shop  decide  to 
demand  higher  wages  or  other  changes  and  to  quit  work  collectively  if  they  do 
not  get  them. 

As  to  the  personal  liberty  of  the  employer  over  against  the  trade  union  the  wit- 
ness is  not  so  clear.  He  believes  that,  in  the  right  of  the  employer  to  contract 
with  his  men  collectively  according  to  the  best  terms  he  can  secure,  he  has  liberty. 
The  rights  of  the  men  interest  the  witness  especially.  "The  other  side,  in  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself. "  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  is  the  criterion,  and  according  to  this  the  employer  has  not  the  right  to 
fix  wages  at  a  rate  where  it  is  impossible  for  his  men  to  live  properly;  but,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices  by  a  trade  union  is  justifiable. 
Employees  can  not  ask  for  too  much.  But  the  experience  of  the  witness  is  that 
the  trade  unions  are  always  more  than  fair  in  fixing  prices,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  maintain  an  inordinate  scale.     (173-177.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the 
present  time  the  interests  of  workmen  are  best  furthered  by  a  conservative  and 
reasonable  policy,  with  mutual  concessions  between  employers  and  employees, 
avoiding  strikes.  In  the  earlier  days  of  trade  unionism  an  aggressive  policy  was 
more  necessary.  Employers  are  favorably  disposed  toward  unions  conservatively 
managed.     (46,48.)  • 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Memphis,  believes  that  labor  organization  is  beneficial  to  the 
employers  as  well  as  to  the  employees,  because  it  gives  them  at  all  times  a  com- 
petent class  of  workmen  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  employer 
and  the  employee  are  identical.  He  says  that  all  members  of  organized  labor 
believe  that  peaceable  methods  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  their  rights.     (587. ) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  nonunion  men 
naturally  think  that  they  are  imposed  upon.  Even  though  they  may  be  getting 
better  wages  than  union  men,  they  feel  that  they  are  looked  down  upon  by  their 
brethren  in  the  union  factories.  Public  feeling  is  rather  in  favor  of  union  labor, 
yet  Mr.  Fry  very  much  doubts  whether  in  reality  it  is  any  better  for  the  men. 
Still  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  manufacturers  in  general,  when  they  have  non- 
union labor,  try  to  get  their  work  done  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  and  do  not 
seek  the  good  of  their  employees.  This  is  the  thing  which  has  made  labor 
organizations  almost  a  necessity.     (898, 901-903. ) 

Mr.  Caehartt,  a  manufacturer  of  workingmen's  clothing,  says  that  for  the  first 
3  years  after  he  started  his  business  his  working  people  were  not  organized. 
From  the  first  he  had  paid  them  the  highest  wages.  The  goods  he  made  were 
largely  bought  by  locomotive  engineers  and  the  better  class  of  artisans.  Many 
letters  came  in  from  men  who  wanted  to  buy  union-made  goods  and  desired  him 
to  organize  his  factory.  He  wrote  to  the  United  Garment  Workers  and  succeeded 
in  getting  organizers  to  come  to  the  factory.  He  had  trouble  to  get  the  employees 
to  join  the  organization.  They  did  not  see  that  they  had  anything  to  gain  by  it. 
He  told  them  that  they  should  be  willing  to  contribute  their  share  in  dues  to  help 
others  who  might  be  less  liberally  treated. 

Mr.  Carhartt  has  never  changed  the  rate  of  wages;  he  signed  an  agreement 
when  the  union  was  first  formed  and  it  has  never  been  altered.  His  experience 
in  dealing  with  organized  labor  has  been  altogether  satisfactory.  Many  little 
complaints  are  settled  by  the  employees  in  their  own  meetings  and  never  presented 
to  the  firm.  When  complaints  do  come  to  the  firm,  they  are  presented  in  an 
orderly  way  by  a  committee,  and  the  firm  feels  that  it  is  dealing  with  a  consti- 
tuted authority.  When  a  person  is  discharged  he  generally  complains  to  the 
grievance  committee.  The  grievance  committee  investigates  the  matter  and  is 
generally  satisfied  that  justice  has  been  done.  Often  discharged  employees  are 
given  another  chance  on  the  appeal  of  the  organization;  and  in  such  cases  the 
organization  feels  responsible  for  them,  admonishes  them,  and  helps  to  keep  them 
in  order.  One  of  the  first  desires  of  organized  workers  is  to  have  the  organization 
recognized,  and  this  is  a  desire  which  Mr.  Carhartt  entirely  approves.  (661, 662, 
673,674.) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  as  soon  as  laborers  are  organized  trouble  is 
stirred  up  between  them  and  their  employers.  The  plumbers  of  Birmingham,  Ala. , 
had  been  working  peacefully  9  hours  a  day  for  25  or  30  cents  an  hour;  about  8 
months  before  Mr.  Thompson's  testimony  they  were  unionized,  and  they  at  once 
demanded  an  8-hour  day  and  50  cents  an  hour.  They  got  it,  though  it  was  grossly 
unjust  to  the  contractors.  The  contractors  were  under  contracts,  which,  under 
the  altered  conditions,  entailed  heavy  loss. 

The  evil  education  which  the  unions  give  to  the  working  classes  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  indictments  against  them.  The  workers  are  led  to  believe  that  their 
employers  are  un  ust  to  them  and  are  getting  un  undue  proportion  of  the  product. 
This  impressioi-  may  possibly  be  correct  in  some  cases,  Mr.  Thompson  admits, 
but  in  some  cases  he  believes  it  to  be  due  to  wrong  education.  The  labor  unions 
lead  their  members  to  consider  capital  their  natural  enemy,  and  that  is  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Thompson  cites  the  manager  of  a  coal  mining  concern  who  says  that  he 
worked  his  men  for  12  years  on  such  terms  that  if  any  one  of  them  wanted  to  ask 
anything  he  did  not  hesitate  to  come  to  the  office  and  the  manager  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  directly  among  the  men .  But  now ,  if  the  manager  approaches  the  men  on 
any  question,  he  is  referred  to  the  organization.  It  has  driven  him  from  his  inter- 
est in  them,    Mr.  Thompson  feels  that  he  can  not  give  too  high  a  commendation 
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to  Chief  Arthur,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.     "If  all  labor 
leaders  were  like  him  there  would  be  no  trouble."     (758-761, 773, 774.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  as  an  employer  he  claims  the  right  to  hire  any  competent 
man  he  chooses.  When  a  labor  organization  undertakes  to  control  his  affairs 
without  regard  to  his  opinions,  it  transcends  its  rights  and  trenches  upon  his.  If 
the  unions  would  take  in  only  competent  men,  as  they  pretend;  if  they  would 
make  the  union  card  an  absolute  pledge  of  competency,  an  employer  would  not 
hesitate  to  agi'ee  to  employ  only  union  labor.  But  an  injustice  is  done  to  the 
employer  when  he  is  compelled  to  take  the  incompetent  as  well  as  the  competent, 
and  to  pay  the  unskillful  man  the  price  which  is  established  for  the  skillful. 
(780,785,787,795.) 

4.  Influence  on  strikes. — Mr.  Meisel,  president  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company, 
maintains  that  the  recent  strike  in  his  factory  was  due  to  the  agitation  of  union 
men.  They  began  to  secure  a  large  number  of  members  among  the  employees  of 
the  company  in  the  spring  of  1899,  and  intimidated  men  by  the  threat  that  if  they 
did  not  join  the  union  they  could  find  no  job  at  any  other  establishment  and  also 
by  threats  of  bodily  harm.  The  company,  after  the  strike  was  inaugurated, 
refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  union.  The  witness  believes  that  no  manu- 
facturer can  afford  to  allow  himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  employees  or  by  trade 
unions.     (351,352.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  when  a  union  is  first  formed  it  is  likely  to  have  many 
strikes.  As  time  passes  the  number  is  diminished.  Those  who  have  just  formed 
a  union  imagine  that  it  is  omnipotent.  The  employer  who  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  unions  resents  the  assumption  of  the  men  to  appear  by  com- 
mittee, and  imagines  that  it  is  an  attack  on  his  right  to  his  property.  But  when 
the  organization  has  given  the  employer  a  costly  lesson,  and  when  the  men  them- 
selves have  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  they  are  ready  to  meet  each  other  to  discuss 
each  other's  claims.     (606-608.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
says  that  labor  organizations  discipline  the  working  people  and  strengthen  and 
elevate  their  moral  character.  The  organizations  are  a  conservative  influence. 
They  prevent  more  strikes  than  they  make.  The  record  shows  that  more  than 
half  of  the  strikes  in  Indiana  during  the  two  years  in  which  an  accurate  record  of 
them  has  been  kept  have  been  strikes  of  unorganized  men.  The  organizer  goes 
where  such  a  strike  exists,  organizes  the  men,  and  is  then  able  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  witness  cites  an 
instance  from  his  own  experience.  In  a  flint-glass  factory  where  400  unorganized 
men  were  employed,  one  little  group  struck  and  stopped  the  whole  plant.  Mr. 
Kennedy  organized  the  men  and  induced  them  all  to  go  back  to  work.  They  sent 
a  committee  to  the  employer  and  used  every  means  to  get  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty.  They  succeeded,  and  the  demand  which  they  had  made  was  granted 
without  further  cessation  of  work.     (741, 743.) 

Mr.  Schaffer  declares  that  he  does  not  believe  in  strikes,  and  he  thinks  that 
worMngmen  can  be  educated  so  that  they  will  prefer  conservative  action.  It 
will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  most  skeptical  of  the  working  classes  will  be 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  organization.     (398.) 

5.  Effect  in  promoting  order. — Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union,  believes  that  were  it  not  for  the  trade  unions  the  discontent 
of  the  workmen  in  some  of  our  large  cities  in  times  of  industrial  depression  might 
lead  to  great  lawlessness,  possibly  to  destroying  the  city.  Union  members  feel 
the  hardship  of  the  depression  more  even  than  nonunionists,  but  the  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  in  their  own  meetings,  under  proper  discipline,  prevents 
them  from  joining  in  lawless  gatherings,  while  their  relief  measures  tend  in  the 
same  direction.     (172, 173. ) 

6.  Effect  on  hours,  wages,  and  general  welfare. — Mr.  Kennedy,  organizer  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  the  unorganized  trades  work  longer 
than  the  organized,  and  that  even  when  overtime  is  worked  by  both  classes  the 
organized  get  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  pay  per  hour  than  during  their  regu- 
lar employment,  while  the  unorganized  get  only  their  regular  rate.     (745.) 

Mr.  Gompers  regards  the  influence  of  labor  organizations  on  wages  as  favor- 
able and  important  on  several  accounts.  The  industrial  crisis  of  1893  to  1898 
would  have  been  much  more  intense  without  them,  and  would  have  lasted  longer. 
The  organizations  prevented  large  and  continuous  reductions  of  wages  during 
that  time.  When  wages  were  forced  down  it  was  because  the  organization,  if 
one  existed,  was  weak,  as  in  the  case  of  the  textile  workers.  Great  reductions  of 
wages  would  have  diminished  the  consuming  power  of  the  working  people,  and 
so  would  have  reacted  on  the  demand  for  goods,  and  would  further  have  intensi- 
fied the  distress  and  misery.    When  the  depression  began  to  pass  away  the  labor 
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organizations  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  improved  conditions  and  get 
some  share  of  the  increasing  prosperity  for  their  members.  This  effect  of  labor 
organizations  is  plainly  seen  when  one  compares  the  conditions  at  the  close  of 
the  depression  in  the  seventies  with  those  at  the  close  of  the  depression  in  the 
nineties.  Prom  1873  to  1879  organizations  of  labor  dwindled  away,  until  in  1877 
there  were  not  more  than  50,000  organized  workmen  on  the  American  continent. 
When  the  revival  of  industry  came  the  workers  were  not  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  was  not  until  1883  or  1884  that  they  really  began  to  profit  by 
it.  In  1899  the  workmen  were  organized,  and  they  began  at  once  to  reap  some  of 
the  benefits. 

It  is  not  only  organized  workmen  themselves  who  profit  by  organization.  The 
employing  classes  can  get  unorganized  workers,  as  a  rule,  to  work  below  the 
scale  of  organized  labor,  but  the  disparity  can  not  be  made  too  great,  and  as  the 
wages  of  the  organized  workmen  go  up  those  of  the  unorganized  are  affected  also. 
(615.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  standard  wage  determined  by  the  unions  is  always 
a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum.  It  is  a  living  wage,  below  which  workmen 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  give  their  labor.  The  unions  have  no  objection  to  the 
employers  paying  as  high  wages  as  they  may  wish  to  pay.  The  better  qualified 
workman  generally  receives  more  than  the  minimum  scale.  The  best  compositors, 
the  best  proof  readers,  the  best  iron  molders,  hatters,  furniture  workers,  brick- 
layers, all  get  more  than  the  standard  wage  of  their  crafts.  In  some  callings,  as 
in  that  of  the  hod  carriers,  there  may  be  no  difference  between  the  wages  of  indi- 
viduals when  a  standard  wage  has  been  fixed,  but  that  is  because  there  is  little 
room  for  difference  in  excellence  of  work.     (605, 613.) 

Mr.  Perkins  says  trade  unions  tend  to  increase  wages  and  thus  enable  the  masses 
to  consume  more  commodities.  Since  the  main  cause  of  industrial  depression  is 
underconsumption,  due  to  the  small  pay  of  the  working  classes,  the  tendency  of 
unionism  is  to  check  such  depression.     (173.) 

Mr.  Wright  refers  to  the  fact  that  wages  in  printing  offices  were  maintained, 
despite  the  business  depression  since  1893,  through  the  strength  of  the  unions. 
(15.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  believes 
that  there  are  a  good  many  cases  in  which  men  of  superior  ability  get  more  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  unions.  He  considers  that  the  fixed  min- 
imum rate  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  contractors  in  establishing  a  rule  which 
can  not  readily  be  evaded.  The  minimum  rate  prevails  even  with  employers  who 
are  not  members  of  the  association  and  who  hire  nonunion  workmen.  He  once 
asked  a  very  prominent  nonunion  employer,  who  said  he  would  not  have  a  union 
inan  work  for  him,  why  he  did  not  put  his  men  back  to  the  old  10-hour  rule  and 
the  old  rates  of  wages.  The  answer  was  that  he  could  not.  If  he  tried  to  go 
back  to  the  old  wages  and  old  hours  he  would  not  have  a  man  left.    (849.) 

Mr.  Russell,  a  working  shoemaker  of  Massachusetts,  believes  that  trade  unions 
are  injurious  to  the  working  classes,  apparently  even  to  their  own  members,  but 
especially  to  others,  whom  they  often  seek  to  prevent  from  getting  employment. 
Whatever  increases  the  opportunities  for  employment  is  beneficial,  and  whatever 
decreases  them  is  injurious,  and  trade  unions  tend  in  the  latter  direction.  The 
witness  has  never  known  of  a  union  which  has  trained  up,  or  created  capital  for, 
employers  of  labor.  Instead,  they  have  raised  great  sums  and  wasted  them  in 
labor  wars.  The  general  disposition  of  employers  is  to  do  the  best  possible  by 
their  employees.     (337-339.) 

7.  Securing  of  employment. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  some  unions,  such  as  the 
bakers,  the  barbers,  and  the  brewers,  have  adopted  the  principle  of  requiring  the 
employer  to  get  his  help  from  the  secretary  of  the  union  labor  bureau.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  that  under  the  former  system  the  employer  would  get  his  help  from 
some  agency  to  which  the  men  would  have  to  give  a  bonus  in  order  to  get  work. 
The  interest  of  the  agent  was  to  have  as  many  men  discharged  as  possible,  for  he 
got  a  new  bonus  from  every  new  man  hired.  Sometimes  the  agency  may  have 
been  in  a  liquor  saloon,  and  the  men  who  spent  the  most  money  there  were 
recommended  to  the  employer.    (603.) 

8.  Educational  influence;  effect  on  character  of  members. — Mr.  Eaton  says  that 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  has  usually  given  most  of  its  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  trade  matters,  although  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion of  economic  and  political  questions.  There  has  been  no  general  instruction 
or  educational  effort.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  educational  features  of  trade 
unions  are  of  very  great  importance,  but  he  does  not  believe  in  making  unions 
political  organizations,  since  their  very  character  is  thus  usually  endangered. 
Political  discussion,  as  well  as  scientific  and  economic  education,  should  be  carried 
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on  largely  by  lyceums,  debating  societies,  and  other  organizations  more  or  less 
affiliated  with  trade  unions.  It  would  not  do  to  confine  a  union  to  any  one  theory 
or  doctrine.     (364,365.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  declares  that 
he  has  heard  a  better  argument  in  regard  to  the  economic  side  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion from  a  man  who  carries  a  mortar  hod  than  from  anybody  else  he  ever  lis- 
tened to.  He  thinks  the  members  of  his  association  will  generally  say  that  it  has 
been  very  instructive  to  them  to  come  into  contact  with  the  workmen.     (852.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  declares 
that  the  man  who  joins  a  labor  organization  and  hears  discussions  of  economic 
subjects  is  induced  to  think  and  to  read  and  becomes  a  better  citizen.  He  becomes 
more  sober  and  more  steady.     (548.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  holds  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, by  raising  wages,  tend  to  do  away  with  industrial  depressions,  and  at  the 
same  time  tend  to  make  better  men  and  women.  More  schooling  and  less  factory 
life  for  the  children  will  give  them  better  chances  to  make  the  citizens  they  should 
make.  The  labor  organizations  also  have  a  direct  influence  upon  their  members 
for  discipline  and  good  order.     (718.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  believes  that  nonunion 
men  are  freer  and  more  independent  than  members  of  unions;  they  are  less  apt  to 
get  into  social  clubs  which  lead  to  vice  and  intemperance.  They  are  more 
inclined  to  remain  at  home.  From  his  own  factory,  which  ran  nonunion  for  25 
years,  a  larger  number  of  men  in  the  manufacturing  departments  went  out  to 
other  factories  as  managers  and  superintendents  than  from  all  other  factories  in 
the  United  States  put  together.  It  is  on  this  experience  that  Mr.  Fry  bases  his 
opinion  that  a  factory  properly  managed  and  organized  with  nonunion  labor 
gives  men  a  better  chance  to  be  free  and  independent.  It  allows  them  to  grow, 
nd  they  become  better  men.     (898, 899.) 

Mr.  Coffin  declares  that  in  joining  a  labor  organization  a  man  has  to  surrender 
freedom.  He  must  bow  to  the  order  of  the  union  if  a  strike  is  begun,  whether  he 
considers  it  just  or  not.  It  is  not  even  the  rule  of  the  majority.  A.  strike  is  often 
ordered  when  the  majority  do  not  desire  it.     (786, 788.) 

Mr.  Kilburn  says  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  the  best  men  into  labor  organiza- 
tions.   The  organizations  are  admonished  to  take  in  only  competent  men.     (561.) 

9.  Influence  on  legislation. — Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  says  that  while  the  initiative  in  securing  legislation  in  behalf  of 
labor  has  not  always  come  from  labor  organizations,  they  have  performed  a  valu- 
able part  in  keeping  up  the  agitation.  Almost  the  only  persons  who  are  willing 
to  appear  before  legislatures  and  give  their  time  to  pushing  bills  are  workingmen 
themselves,  who  go  usually  without  pay.  The  effectiveness  of  organized  effort  is 
also  much  greater  than  that  of  individuals.  Some  of  the  employing  and  leisure 
classes,  however,  have  had  much  influence  in  promoting  such  legislation.     (232.) 

Mr.  Campbell  declares  that  industrial  legislation  of  all  Hnds  has  been  secured 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor.     (52.) 

10.  Relation  to  competence. — Mr.  Coffin  considers  that  the  competence  of  organ- 
ized workmen  is  far  higher  on  the  average  than  that  of  unorganized  workmen. 
He  thinks  it  a  mistake  and  a  fault  of  the  labor  organizations  that,  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  their  numbers,  they  take  in  incompetent  men.  They  ought  to  make 
the  union  card  an  absolute  pledge  of  skill.     (785, 795.) 

11.  Assimilation  of  foreign  born. — Mr.  McMackin.  commissioner  of  laborstatis- 
tics  of  New  York,  considers  labor  organizations  of  great  value  in  assimilating 
people  of  different  nationalities  to  American  conditions.  "  In  a  measure  they  do 
the  work  that  the  public-school  system  does  for  the  young.  The  trade  union  is 
practically  an  addition  to  the  public-school  system."     (802.) 

C.  Officers  and  leaders  of  unions. — 1.  Character  of  leaders. — Mr.  Fry, 
president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  if  the  labor  organizations  could 
have  their  best  men  as  managers  they  would  be  a  good  thing.  But  generally  the 
people  who  come  to  the  front  are  demagogues.  They  are  the  men  who  can  do  the 
most  talking,  but  they  are  wanting  in  true  manliness  and  in  interest  in  their  fel- 
low-workmen and  the  manufacturers.  They  are  generally  too  lazy  to  workthem- 
selves  and  want  what  they  call  a  snap  or  easy  position.     (899.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  thinks  the  labor  leaders  are  getting 
worse  and  worse.  The  great  trouble  is  with  the  professional  labor  agitators  who 
make  a  living  at  the  business.  If  they  were  eliminated  the  manufacturer  and  the 
employee  would  very  quickly  settle  their  differences.  He  has  never  had  the 
least  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  his  own  people,  but  as  soon  as 
he  has  to  deal  with  an  outside  agitator  there  is  trouble.  He  considers"  that  his 
interest  is  the  interest  of  the  employees,  and  that  their  interest  is  his,  but  that  the 
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workmen  do  not  sufficiently  recognize  this.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  reports 
of  large  profits  made  by  manufacturing  concerns  create  a  spirit  of  unrest.  Ine 
better  class  of  workmen  are  satisfied  when  they  have  steady  jobs  at  what  they 
think  fair  wages.  The  profits  of  the  manufacturers  do  not,  indeed,  concern  the 
workmen  at  all.    (682,683.)  .       . 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  btate 
of  New  York,  says  that  it  often  happens  that  the  leaders  and  business  agents  of 
unions  are  fully  aware  of  the  injustice  of  the  demands  of  the  union  and  of  the 
certainty  of  failure  in  enforcing  them.  They  lack  the  moral  courage  to  oppose  the 
wishes  of  the  men  they  represent.  This  lack  of  courage  usually  comes  from  fear 
of  loss  of  power  or  of  leadership.    It  has  led  to  many  serious  strikes.     (874.) 

Mr.  Gilbert  adds  that  the  older  trade  unions,  and  those  of  the  skilled  trades,  are 
usually  led  by  men  of  experience  and  discretion.  Rashness  and  folly  are  oftener 
found  in  organizations  of  the  less  skilled  workers  and  in  newly  formed  unions. 
In  such  bodies  leadership  often  falls  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  anxious  to 
make  use  of  their  new  powers.     (874.) 

2.  Business  agents— Walking  delegates.— Mr.  Coffin  declares  that  the  walking 
delegate  is  usually  a  man  "  who  desires  to  earn  a  living  from  the  muscles  of 
others,"  an  agitator  who  "  can  not  bear  to  see  peace  prevailing  for  fear  the  sine- 
cure he  enjoys  will  be  lost."  A  broad-minded  business  agent  might  do  a  world 
of  good;  but  broad-minded  men  do  not  take  the  position.  The  union  or  the  gov- 
erning board  delegates  absolute  power  to  the  walking  delegate,  and  however 
headstrong  or  fanatical  he  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may  go  against  the  real 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  men,  it  is  natural  that  when  he  has  acted  the  men 
stand  by  him.     (777,786,787.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  business  agent  is  generally  a  servant  of  his  organ- 
ization, and  not  a  leader  in  the  sense  of  a  determiner  of  its  policy.  He  is  perhaps 
a  little  more  diplomatic  and  glib  of  tongue  than  the  average  member,  a  little 
more  capable  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  his  fellows  and  getting  the  best 
results  with  the  least  possible  friction.     (609.) 

Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  there  is  scarcely  an  association  of  employers  but 
has  its  walking  delegate.  They  do  not  call  him  by  that  name.  They  call  him  a 
secretary.  But  he  performs  the  same  duties  for  employers  which  the  business 
agent  performs  for  labor.     (641 . ) 

D.  Relations  of  union  and  nonunion  labor.— 1.  Alleged  tyranny 
and  monopoly  by  unions. — Mr.  Russell,  who  has  been  a  workingman  manufactur- 
ing shoes  all  his  life,  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  organized  labor,  especially  in 
its  attitude  toward  nonmembers  of  the  union.  He  quotes  from  Mr.  McNeill  a 
statement  that  buyers  and  sellers  of  labor  stand  in  a  relation  of  war,  and  that 
interference  with  nonunion  men  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  warfare;  to  work  with  a 
nonunion  man  is  a  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  union.  The  witness  considers 
that  such  a  policy  as  this  is  contrary  to  the  principle  that  all  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  restrained  only  by  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
right  of  others  to  pursue  their  objects.  To  call  those  who  claim  the  right  to  make 
their  own  bargains  traitors  and  scabs  is  manifestly  unjust.  The  trade  unions  are 
arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  to  fix  the  conditions  of  labor  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  five-sixths  of  the  working  classes  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
union.  They  claim  that  the  right  to  labor  is  a  trade-union  right,  and  that  an 
individual  must  buy  that  right  from  the  union  by  paving  its  dues  and  becoming  a 
slave  to  the  dictator  who  runs  it.  Mr.  Russell  quotes  the  decision  of  Judge 
Richardson  in  favor  of  the  contractors  on  a  municipal  building  in  Boston  and 
against  the  mayor  and  others  who  had  sought  to  enforce  upon  them  the  employ- 
ment of  union  labor  only.  This  interference,  says  the  judge,  was  without  author- 
ity of  law,  and  is  not  in  accord  with  ideas  of  equal  rights.  It  would  tend  to 
establish  a  tyranny  of  irresponsible  persons  over  labor  and  business,  and  any 
agreement  that  such  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  class  and  against  another 
shall  be  made  is  contrary  to  public  policy  and  void.  The  witness  considers  the 
result  of  the  recent  great  strike  of  machinists  in  England  as  a  triumph  for  the 
right  of  free  labor,  the  final  settlement  providing  that  men  shall  be  free  to  join 
unions  or  not  as  they  please,  and  employers  free  to  employ  any  men  regardless  of 
.  of  union  membership.     (336,337.) 

Mr.  Coffin  declares  that  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  given  the  matter 
attention  that  the  policy  of  labor  combinations  is  to  suppress  nonunion  labor  by 
any  means  in  its  power.  Force  is  used,  even  to  death.  "  Should  nonunion  labor 
surrender  to  combination  without  force  being  used,  then  it  simply  means  a  death 
by  slow  starvation;  for  where  not  strenuous  in  their  behalf,  those  who  are  not  in 
the  labor  trust  are  allowed  no  favors  and'  no  chance  to  earn  their  bread."  It 
might  be  expedient  for  nonunion  workers  to  join  the  unions.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  expediency,  but  of  absolute  right.    "  If  a  man  is  so  constituted  physically 
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or  mentally  that  he  does  not  wish  to  join  an  organization,  he  should  have  the 
same  right  to  labor  that  the  others  have. "  The  professed  purpose  of  the  organ- 
izations is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  general;  but  their  acts 
show  that  their  real  purpose  is  to  gain  an  advantage  for  insiders  over  outsiders. 
Perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  working  people  are  organized,  and  they  undertake  to 
dominate  the  other  nine-tenths.  "If  it  was  not  to  create  positions  just  for  them- 
selves, for  selfish  purposes  over  others,  what  would  be  the  object  of  the  organ- 
ization?"    (777,785,792.793.) 

2.  Denial  of  injustice  to  nonunion  men. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  idea  that  a 
labor  union  wishes  to  restrict  its  benefits  to  a  limited  number  of  men  is  an  entirely 
mistaken  idea.  The  constant  effort  of  the  unions  is  to  organize  the  unorganized. 
The  union  members  contribute  from  their  earnings  to  keep  organizers  in  the  field 
for  this  very  purpose.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  15  special  paid 
organizers,  besides  550  general  organizers.  All  the  national  unions  have  from  3 
to  10  special  traveling  organizers  apiece,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  try  to  bring  the 
unorganized  workmen  into  the  union,  so  that  all  may  share  the  benefits  of  organ- 
ized effort.     (605,642.) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  declares  that  trade  unions  exist 
not  merely  for  the  special  benefit  of  their  own  craft,  but  for  the  general  benefit 
of  labor,  nonunion  as  well  as  union.  They  are  continually  seeking,  as  mission- 
aries, to  make  nonunion  into  union  men,  whether  they  be  members  of  the  partic- 
ular trade  or  not.  He  refers  especially  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  printers' 
union  of  Boston.     (114.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  declares  that  the  manufac- 
turers do  not  love  the  scab,  but  they  love  what  the  scab  represents,  namely, ' '  cheap 
labor,  and  treachery  to  his  fellow-men."     (717.) 

Mr.  Bbidwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  various  trade 
unions  of  the  South  sometimes  seek  to  keep  nonunion  men  from  securing  employ- 
ment in  the  same  shops  with  themselves,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Non- 
union men  of  good  character  are  always  welcomed  to  join  the  organizations. 
(238.) 

3.  Labor  organizations  as  trusts. — Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
Union,  referring  to  a  comparison  which  has  been  made  between  capitalistic  trusts 
and  labor  organizations,  says  that  if  the  trust  is  good  for  the  few  owners  and 
gives  them  enormous  dividends,  the  trust  is  good  for  the  hired  man  and  is  right 
and  profitable  for  him.  The  manufacturers'  trust  enriches  a  very  few;  the  labor 
organization  is  open  to  all  applicants,  and  it  is  its  constant  effort  to  prevail  upon 
those  who  are  outside  to  join  it.  If  the  trade  union  is  a  trust,  all  can  share  in  its 
benefits.    (718.) 

Mr.  Gompers  considers  it  entirely  unjustifiable  to  class  labor  organizations 
with  capitalistic  trusts.  The  trust  is  a  body  of  fixed  and  limited  membership. 
The  labor  union  desires  to  include  all  members  of  the  trade.  One  is  a  close  cor- 
poration; the  other  is  an  organization  world  wide  in  its  influence  for  good.    (642.) 

Mr.  Goudie,  a  retail  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  there  are  three  kinds  of  trusts: 
The  industrial  or  manuf  actaring  trust,  the  distributing  trust  or  department  store, 
and  the  labor  trust  or  trade  union.  The  producing  and  distributing  trusts  are 
bent  on  economy,  their  object  being  to  repress  opportunities  for  making  a  living; 
but  the  labor  trust  goes  on  the  opposite  principle,  and  wants  to  restrict  produc- 
tion and  shorten  hours  in  order  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  employment. 
Mr.  Goudie  thinks  that  when  there  are  far  more  laborers  than  there  is  work  to 
be  done,  the  laborers'  trust  is  right.     (726. ) 

JG.  Apprenticeship. — 1.  Union  regulations  as  to  number,  etc. — Mr.  Gom- 
pers says  that  some  trade  organizations  limit  the  number  of  apprentices.  The 
reason  is  that  employers  try  to  bring  boys  into  the  trade,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  them  the  trade,  but  in  order  to  supplant  men  and  cut  wages.  Under 
such  a  system  the  boys  work  and  the  men  walk  the  streets.  Mr.  Gompers  knows 
of  a  hat  manufacturer  in.Philadelphiawho  has  employed  187  apprentices  to  about 
650  journeymen.  This  man  poses  before  the  world  as  one  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  do  good  to  the  American  boy.  What  he  really  wants  is  the  work  of  the  boys 
for  little  money.  The  tendency  which  he  shows  in  an  aggravated  form,  exists  in 
a  less  degree  among  employers  generally.     (620-622.) 

The  number  of  apprentices  permitted  by  trade  union  rules  varies  in  different 
organizations,  but  perhaps  1  apprentice  to  10  journeymen  would  be,  as  near  as 
anything,  a  general  rule.  The  organizations  try  to  provide  work  for  the  adult. 
They  consider  that  while  regard  should  be  had  for  the  lad,  regard  should  also  be 
had  for  the  adult  male  member  of  the  family,  who  is  the  bread  winner.     (657.) 

lrade  unions  in  the  professions. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  there  are  perhaps  none 
who  attack  the  trade  union  so  viciously  on  account  of  their  apprenticeship  regu- 
lations as  the  Jawyers:  but  the  lawyers  have  a,  trade  union  of  their  own.     They 
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call  the  apprenticeship  the  period  of  student  life.  Until  a  man  has  served  his 
apprenticeship  he  is  not  allowed  to  work  in  a  law  shop.  The  judge  of  a  court 
usually  acts  as  the  walking  delegate  of  the  lawyers'  union.  He  will  not  let  any 
man  work  in  that  law  shop— the  court— unless  he  can  show  his  working  card — 
his  diploma.  Doctors  also  have  their  trade  union,  and  both  the  lawyers  and  the 
doctors  have  their  scales  of  wages  and  their  trade  ethics  as  well  as  their  appren- 
ticeship regulations.     (621.) 

Mr.  Strasser,  former  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  trade 
unions  believe  in  limiting  the  number  employed  in  any  trade  to  the  necessities  of 
the  trade.  They  seek  to  make  their  labor  as  valuable  as  possible  by  limiting  its 
amount.  By  so  doing  they  simply  follow  the  lines  of  the  various  professions, 
which  are  making  admission  more  and  more  difficult.  Nevertheless  there  is 
practically  an  open  door  for  all  competent  workmen  to  join  unions,  and  the_  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  has  little  influence  in  excluding  persons  from  joining 
them.  In  most  trades  apprenticeship  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  especially  in 
those  where  machinery  is  considerably  employed.  This  is  true  even  in  the  cigar- 
makers'  trade,  which  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  employing  little  machinery.  In  a 
few  small  towns  in  this  country,  where  the  members  of  the  union  fear  that  they 
may  be  driven  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  the  number  of  apprentices  is  lim- 
ited— for  example,  1  apprentice  to  5  cigar  makers;  but  in  cities  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  witness  knows  of  no  boy  who  has 
desired  to  enter  the  trade  who  has  been  excluded.     (364-266.) 

2.  Need  of  apprenticeship. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery and  the  increased  division  of  labor  has  made  the  broad  skill  which  workmen 
formerly  possessed  in  their  trades  almost  unnecessary.  Workmen  get  a  skill  in 
particular  branches,  but  that  comes  by  practice  rather  than  by  instruction.  The 
superintendents  or  foremen  of  our  factories  are  largely  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
or  Germans.  Our  boys  become  specialized  and  learn  little  of  the  general  trade. 
Mr.  Gompers  would  not  go  back  to  the  primitive  method  of  production;  no  sane 
man,  he  says,  wants  that;  but  he  would  give  a  boy  general  instruction  in  his 
craft  before  he  is  made  a  small  part  of  a  machine.     (620,  621.) 

Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the  practice  of 
apprenticeship  is  being  discontinued  in  favor  of  other  methods  of  teaching  skilled 
trades.  It  had  become  in  a  certain  sense  robbery  of  the  apprentice,  who  was 
kept  on  apprentice  wages  long  after  he  was  a  skilled  laborer.     (18.) 

3.  Apprenticeship  in  the  hat  trade. — Mr.  Search,  of  the  Stetson  Hat  Company, 
says  that  that  company  itself  determines  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  with- 
out any  influence  of  trade  unions.     The  term  is  4  years,  but  the  course  is  pro- 

fressive,  so  that  the  apprentice  can  not  become  thoroughly  skilled  till  he  has 
nished.  But  after  a  short  time  he  is  paid  by  the  piece,  a  practice  which  meets 
with  great  approval  from  the  men.  There  are  now  187  apprentices  and  between 
700  and  800  journeymen  employed,  but  the  company  is  still  short  of  labor. 
(134.  135.) 

F.  Attitude  of  employers  toward  unions  (see  also  Strikes,  pp.  112- 
115). — Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  says  that,  as  a  rule,  the  railroads  in  Massachusetts  do  not  recognize  the 
labor  organizations  and  will  not  deal  with  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  great 
textile  mills,  both  cotton  and  woolen.  They  do  not  recognize  unions  except  in 
some  cases  in  whicli  they  are  compelled  to,  and  then  in  as  qualified  a  manner 
as  possible.  In  businesses  of  smaller  magnitude  there  are  more  instances  in 
which  the  employer  is  willing  to  recognize  the  union.  In  the  shoe  industry  the 
unions  are  so  strong  that  Mr.  Walcott  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  wise  employer  to 
deal  with  them,  whatever  prejudice  he  may  have.  Yet  some  very  intelligent, 
public-spirited  shoe  manufacturers  in  Marlboro,  who  had  dealt  with  unions  for 
several  years,  have  determined  within  the  last  2  years  to  have  no  more  dealings 
with  them.  The  business  of  those  factories  seems  to  have  been  almost  ruined. 
Yet  the  manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  the  situation.  They  say  that  they  car- 
ried their  point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did.  The  unions  were  completely 
abolished  for  the  time  being.  Though  they  are  now  trying  to  get  on  their  feet 
again,  their  principal  officers  have  all  gone  into  other  businesses,  mainly  outside 
of  Marlboro.     (913,915.) 

Mr.  Walcott  says  that,  as  a  rule,  a  labor  union. prefers  to  deal  with  a  manufac- 
turer through  some  person  who  is  not  in  his  employ.  This  is  always  irritating  to 
the  employer,  but  Mr.  Walcott  thinks  that  there  is  plausibility  in  the  reasons 
given  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  unions.  He  thinks  the  employers  are  unnecessarily 
sensitive  about  it.  If  anybody  had  a  claim  against  a  manufacturer,  it  would  be 
presented  through  some  attorney,  and  the  manufacturer  would  discuss  it  with 
the  attorney  as  a  matter  of  pure  business,  without  raising  any  question  about  the 
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way  he  was  clothed  or  the  language  he  used.  Yet  an  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  person's  frame  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought,  acquired  in  the  course  of  years 
of  business  experience;  and  Mr.  Walcott  does  not  feel  competent  to  say  whether 
the  repugnance  of  the  manufacturer  on  this  point  is,  as  a  general  proposition, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.     (914,915.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  says  the  plat- 
form of  this  association  affirms  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not 
to  work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ.  It  recognizes  the  opportunities  for  good  in 
associations  of  workmen,  and,  while  condemning  improper  action  on  their  part, 
declares  that  the  employers  should  aid  them  in  all  just  and  honorable  purposes 
and  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  association  to  estab- 
lish conferences,  which  may  put  an  end  to  labor  disturbances.  It  also  asserts, 
however,  that  when  such  conferences  are  entered  into  the  fundamental  principle 
of  personal  independence  should  be  clearly  insisted  on  in  advance,  and  that  the 
conferences  should  only  make  recommendations  to  the  individuals  concerned  and 
should  avoid  all  forms  of  dictatorial  authority.     (842.) 

Mr.  Weight.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  employers  are  glad  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  unions  if  they  are  directed  by  men  of  sufficient  business  experience 
and  integrity,  as  in  the  case  of  typographical  and  glass  blowers'  unions.     (16.) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  law  prohibiting  employers  from  mak- 
ing it  a  condition  of  employment  that  the  employee  shall  not  belong  to  a  union  has 
a  good  moral  influence.     (101.) 

G.  Union  labels. — 1.  History  and  general  character. — Mr.  Gompers  says 
that  the  first  label  was  adopted  by  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  at  its 
convention  of  1880.  Since  then,  up  to  the  time  of  his  testimony  in  November, 
1899,  37  national  and  international  trade  unions  had  adopted  labels,  besides  the 
label  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issues  for  trades  and  callings 
which  have  no  particular  labels  of  their  own.  The  labels  are  in  some  cases  sold 
to  manufacturers  at  cost.  In  some  organizations  no  charge  is  made,  but  the  cost 
is  defrayed  out  of  the  dues  of  the  members.  The  labels  are  usually  pasted  or 
otherwise  attached  to  the  articles,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  cigars,  to  the  packages 
which  hold  them.  There  are  about  150  union  label  leagues  in  the  different  cities, 
formed  by  the  several  unions  which  have  labels,  simply  to  propagate  the  idea  and 
agitate  for  union  label  goods.  Besides  these  there  are  about  100  ladies'  auxiliary 
associations.  Many  people  who  do  not  themselves  belong  to  the  working  class 
feel  a  sympathy  for  the  workers,  and  help  them  by  calling  for  union-made  goods. 
(628-630.) 

2.  Counterfeiting. — Mr.  Gompers  says  there  has  been  much  counterfeiting  of 
union  labels.  The  Cigar  Makers'  Union  has  spent  large  amounts  in  prosecuting 
counterfeiters.  The  labels  are  usually  protected  under  State  laws.  The  United 
States  laws  are  very  unsatisfactory,  because  they  do  not  give  any  protection  to 
a  trade-mark  unless  the  owner  of  it  is  also  the  owner  of  the  goods  it  is  applied 
to.  No  label  is  used  by  any  organization  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor 
until  the  federation  has  approved  it.     (628-630.) 

Mr.  Schonfaeber  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  union  labels  by  various  organizations.  The  cigar  makers' 
label  was  first  introduced  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  label  introduced  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  cans  at  Baltimore  had  a  great  influence  in  building  up  the 
can  manufacture  of  that  city,  although  the  trade  organization  was  practically 
destroyed  afterwards  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  Knights  adapt 
their  label  to  the  different  trades  affiliated  with  the  organization.  There  is  in 
New  Jersey,  under  the  control  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  a  "consumers'  circle," 
whose  members  are  pledged  to  buy  only  union-made  goods.  The  union  label  has 
been  very  beneficial  in  some  cases,  but  has  not  accomplished  as  much  as  it  should 
have  done.     (430,431.) 

3.  Advantages  and  purposes. — Mr.  Gompees  says  that  the  union  label  has  a 
very  far-reaching  effect  in  inducing  activity  among  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  adopts  it,  and  also  in  creating  a  feeling  of  fraternity  among  the  members 
of  different  trades.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  a  man  must  buy  union-label 
goods  if  they  can  be  got.  If  they  can  not  be  obtained,  or  if  there  is  no  label  in 
the  trade,  then  one  should  buy  goods  that  are  known  as  the  product  of  fair 
labor  under  fair  conditions;  and  the  union  man  should  always  avoid  the  purchase 
of  nonunion  or  unfair  goods.  The  label  is  a  guaranty  of  better  sanitary  condi- 
tions than  are  usual  in  the  trade.  The  employees  are  all  members  of  the  union. 
The  wages  are  usually  higher  and  the  hours  of  labor  are  usually  shorter  than 
those  in  the  same  trade  where  the  men  are  unorganized.  Goods  are  not  neces- 
sarily regarded  as  unfair  because  they  are  not  labeled,  but  usually  they  are, 
particularly  where  there  is  a  I  bel  in  the  trade.     (628-630.) 
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call  the  apprenticeship  the  period  of  student  life.  Until  a  man  has  served  his 
apprenticeship  he  is  not  allowed  to  work  in  a  law  shop.  The  judge  of  a  court 
usually  acts  as  the  walking  delegate  of  the  lawyers'  union.  He  will  not  let  any 
man  work  in  that  law  shop — the  court — unless  he  can  show  his  working  card — 
his  diploma.  Doctors  also  have  their  trade  union,  and  both  the  lawyers  and  the 
doctors  have  their  scales  of  wages  and  their  trade  ethics  as  well  as  their  appren- 
ticeship regulations.    (631.) 

Mr.  Stkasser,  former  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  trade 
unions  believe  in  limiting  the  number  employed  in  any  trade  to  the  necessities  of 
the  trade.  They  seek  to  make  their  labor  as  valuable  as  possible  by  limiting  its 
amount.  By  so  doing  they  simply  follow  the  lines  of  the  various  professions, 
which  are  making  admission  more  and  more  difficult.  Nevertheless  there  is 
practically  an  open  door  for  all  competent  workmen  to  join  unions,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  has  little  influence  in  excluding  persons  from  joining 
them.  In  most  trades  apprenticeship  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  especially  in 
those  where  machinery  is  considerably  employed.  This  is  true  even  in  the  cigar- 
makers'  trade,  which  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  employing  little  machinery.  In  a 
few  small  towns  in  this  country,  where  the  members  of  the  union  fear  that  they 
may  be  driven  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  the  number  of  apprentices  is  lim- 
ited— for  example,  1  apprentice  to  5  cigar  makers;  but  in  cities  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  witness  knows  of  no  boy  who  has 
desired  to  enter  the  trade  who  has  been  excluded.     (264-266.) 

2.  Need  of  apprenticeship. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery and  the  increased  division  of  labor  has  made  the  broad  skill  which  workmen 
formerly  possessed  in  their  trades  almost  unnecessary.  Workmen  get  a  skill  in 
particular  branches,  but  that  comes  by  practice  rather  than  by  instruction.  The 
superintendents  or  foremen  of  our  factories  are  largely  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
or  Germans.  Our  boys  become  specialized  and  learn  little  of  the  general  trade. 
Mr.  Gompers  would  not  go  back  to  the  primitive  method  of  production;  no  sane 
man,  he  says,  wants  that;  but  he  would  give  a  boy  general  instruction  in  his 
craft  before  he  is  made  a  small  part  of  a  machine.     (620,  621.) 

Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the  practice  of 
apprenticeship  is  being  discontinued  in  favor  of  other  methods  of  teaching  skilled 
trades.  It  had  become  in  a  certain  sense  robbery  of  the  apprentice,  who  was 
kept  on  apprentice  wages  long  after  he  was  a  skilled  laborer.     (18.) 

3.  Apprenticeship  in  the  hat  trade. — Mr.  Search,  of  the  Stetson  Hat  Company, 
says  that  that  company  itself  determines  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  with- 
out any  influence  of  trade  unions.     The  term  is  4  years,  but  the  course  is  pro- 

fressive,  so  that  the  apprentice  can  not  become  thoroughly  skilled  till  he  has 
nished.  But  after  a  short  time  he  is  paid  by  the  piece,  a  practice  which  meets 
with  great  approval  from  the  men.  There  are  now  187  apprentices  and  between 
700  and  800  journeymen  employed,  but  the  company  is  still  short  of  labor. 
(134.  135.) 

F.  Attitude  of  employers  toward  unions  (see  also  Strikes,  pp.  112- 
115) . — Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  says  that,  as  a  rule,  the  railroads  in  Massachusetts  do  not  recognize  the 
labor  organizations  and  will  not  deal  with  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  great 
textile  mills,  both  cotton  and  woolen.  They  do  not  recognize  unions  except  in 
some  cases  in  which  they  are  compelled  to,  and  then  in  as  qualified  a  manner 
as  possible.  In  businesses  of  smaller  magnitude  there  are  more  instances  in 
which  the  employer  is  willing  to  recognize  the  union.  In  the  shoe  industry  the 
unions  are  so  strong  that  Mr.  Walcott  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  wise  employer  to 
deal  with  them,  whatever  prejudice  he  may  have.  Yet  some  very  intelligent, 
public-spirited  shoe  manufacturers  in  Marlboro,  who  had  dealt  with  unions  for 
several  years,  have  determined  within  the  last  2  years  to  have  no  more  dealings 
with  them.  The  business  of  those  factories  seems  to  have  been  almost  ruined. 
Yet  the  manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  the  situation.  They  say  that  they  car- 
ried their  point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did.  The  unions  were  completely 
abolished  for  the  time  being.  Though  they  are  now  trying  to  get  on  their  feet 
again,  their  principal  officers  have  all  gone  into  other  businesses,  mainly  outside 
of  Marlboro.     (913,915.) 

Mr.  Walcott  says  that,  as  a  rule,  a  labor  union,  prefers  to  deal  with  a  manufac- 
turer through  some  person  who  is  not  in  his  employ.  This  is  always  irritating  to 
the  employer,  but  Mr.  Walcott  thinks  that  there  is  plausibility  in  the  reasons 
given  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  unions.  He  thinks  the  employers  are  unnecessarily 
sensitive  about  it.  If  anybody  had  a  claim  against  a  manufacturer,  it  would  be 
presented  through  some  attorney,  and  the  manufacturer  would  discuss  it  with 
the  attorney  as  a  matter  of  pure  business,  without  raising  any  question  about  the 
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way  he  was  clothed  or  the  language  he  used.  Yet  an  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  person's  frame  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought,  acquired  in  the  course  of  years 
of  business  experience;  and  Mr.  Walcott  does  not  feel  competent  to  say  whether 
the  repugnance  of  the  manufacturer  on  this  point  is,  as  a  general  proposition, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.     (914,  915.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  says  the  plat- 
form of  this  association  affirms  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not 
to  work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ.  It  recognizes  the  opportunities  for  good  in 
associations  of  workmen,  and,  while  condemning  improper  action  on  their  part, 
declares  that  the  employers  should  aid  them  in  all  just  and  honorable  purposes 
and  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  association  to  estab- 
lish conferences,  which  may  put  an  end  to  labor  disturbances.  It  also  asserts, 
however,  that  when  such  conferences  are  entered  into  the  fundamental  principle 
of  personal  independence  should  be  clearly  insisted  on  in  advance,  and  that  the 
conferences  should  only  make  recommendations  to  the  individuals  concerned  and 
should  avoid  all  forms  of  dictatorial  authority.     (842.) 

Mr.  Wright.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  employers  are  glad  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  unions  if  they  are  directed  by  men  of  sufficient  business  experience 
and  integrity,  as  in  the  case  of  typographical  and  glass  blowers'  unions.     (16.) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  law  prohibiting  employers  from  mak- 
ing it  a  condition  of  employment  that  the  employee  shall  not  belong  to  a  union  has 
a  good  moral  influence.     (101.) 

G.  Union  labels. — 1.  History  and  general  character. — Mr.  Gompers  says 
that  the  first  label  was  adopted  by  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  at  its 
convention  of  1880.  Since  then,  up  to  the  time  of  his  testimony  in  November, 
1899,  37  national  and  international  trade  unions  had  adopted  labels,  besides  the 
label  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issues  for  trades  and  callings 
which  have  no  particular  labels  of  their  own.  The  labels  are  in  some  cases  sold 
to  manufacturers  at  cost.  In  some  organizations  no  charge  is  made,  but  the  cost 
is  defrayed  out  of  the  dues  of  the  members.  The  labels  are  usually  pasted  or 
otherwise  attached  to  the  articles,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  cigars,  to  the  packages 
which  hold  them.  There  are  about  150  union  label  leagues  in  the  different  cities, 
formed  by  the  several  unions  which  have  labels,  simply  to  propagate  the  idea  and 
agitate  for  union  label  goods.  Besides  these  there  are  about  100  ladies'  auxiliary 
associations.  Many  people  who  do  not  themselves  belong  to  the  working  class 
feel  a  sympathy  for  the  workers,  and  help  them  by  calling  for  union-made  goods. 
(628-630.) 

2.  Counterfeiting. — Mr.  Gompers  says  there  has  been  much  counterfeiting  of 
union  labels.  The  Cigar  Makers'  Union  has  spent  large  amounts  in  prosecuting 
counterfeiters.  The  labels  are  usually  protected  under  State  laws.  The  United 
States  laws  are  very  unsatisfactory,  because  they  do  not  give  any  protection  to 
a  trade-mark  unless  the  owner  of  it  is  also  the  owner  of  the  goods  it  is  applied 
to.  No  label  is  used  by  any  organization  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor 
until  the  federation  has  approved  it.     (628-630.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  union  labels  by  various  organizations.  The  cigar  makers' 
label  was  first  introduced  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  label  introduced  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  cans  at  Baltimore  had  a  great  influence  in  building  up  the 
can  manufacture  of  that  city,  although  the  trade  organization  was  practically 
destroyed  afterwards  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  Knights  adapt 
their  label  to  the  different  trades  affiliated  with  the  organization.  There  is  in 
New  Jersey,  under  the  control  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  a  "consumers'  circle," 
whose  members  are  pledged  to  buy  only  union-made  goods.  The  union  label  has 
been  very  beneficial  in  some  cases,  but  has  not  accomplished  as  much  as  it  should 
have  done.     (430,431.) 

3.  Advantages  and  purposes. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  union  label  has  a 
very  far-reaching  effect  in  inducing  activity  among  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  adopts  it ,  and  also  in  creating  a  feeling  of  fraternity  among  the  members 
of  different  trades.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  a  man  must  buy  union-label 
goods  if  they  can  be  got.  If  they  can  not  be  obtained,  or  if  there  is  no  label  in 
the  trade,  then  one  should  buy  goods  that  are  known  as  the  product  of  fair 
labor  under  fair  conditions;  and  the  union  man  should  always  avoid  the  purchase 
of  nonunion  or  unfair  goods.  The  label  is  a  guaranty  of  better  sanitary  condi- 
tions than  are  usual  in  the  trade.  The  employees  are  all  members  of  the  union. 
The  wages  are  usually  higher  and  the  hours  of  labor  are  usually  shorter  than 
those  in  the  same  trade  where  the  men  are  unorganized.  Goods  are  not  neces- 
sarily regarded  as  unfair  because  they  are  not  labeled,  but  usually  they  are, 
particularly  where  there  is  a  1  bel  in  the  trade.    (628-630.) 
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Mr.  Gompers  mentions,  as  a  particular  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  organiza- 
tion, the  organized  retail  clerks,  who  formerly  worked  from  7  in  the  morning 
until  10  or  11  at  night,  and  often  7  days  in  the  week,  but  are  now  able  to  close  the 
stores  at  6  or  6:30,  or  7  at  the  latest,  and  to  have  their  Sundays  to  themselves.  A 
great  deal  of  help  has  been  given  by  the  use  of  the  union  card,  which  every 
union  clerk  carries,  and  which  those  who  sympathize  with  the  labor  movement 
are  expected  to  ask  to  see  whenever  they  make  a  purchase.  This  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  union  label  principle  to  the  clerks'  business.     (630, 633.) 

Mr.  Carhartt,  a  manufacturer  of  workingmen's  clothing,  says  that  the  labor 
organizations  have  undertaken  to  support  the  introduction  of  ethical  principles 
into  business,  in  supporting  the  honorable  manufacturer  who  gives  his  employees 
the  best  possible  conditions.  There  are  many  manufacturers  whose  hearts  are 
on  the  right  side  and  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  their  employees  high 
wages,  and  give  them  good  surroundings,  if  they  thought  they  could  do  it  and 
live.  The  organized  workers  are  trying  to  help  such  manufacturers  and  at  the 
same  time  help  themselves.  Their  great  means  is  the  union  label.  This  assures 
the  purchaser  that  the  goods  are  made  under  conditions  which  organized  labor 
approves.  Sometimes  the  unions  fine  their  members  for  wearing  or  buying  goods 
which  have  not  the  union  label.  They  publish  "fair  lists  "of  manufacturers 
who  employ  organized  labor,  and  "unfair  lists"  of  manufacturers  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  organizations. 

Mr.  Carhartt's  firm  uses  the  union  label  of  the  United  Garment  Workers.  This 
is  a  cloth  label,  for  which  the  firm  pays  50  cents  a  thousand.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  firm  to  have  its  own  name  put  upon  this  piece  of  cloth,  though  this  has 
not  heretofore  been  done.  The  firm  has  spent  $150,000  in  10  years  in  advertising 
the  fact  that  it  employs  organized  labor  and  in  telling  of  the  conditions  under 
which  its  employees  work.  It  feels  constantly  the  effects  of  the  support  which 
it  gets  from  labor  organizations.     (659-661.) 

4.  Attitude  of  employers  toward  union  labels. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  some 
employers,  particularly  those  who  make  goods  which  are  sold  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  are  not  willing  to  adopt  the  union  label,  even  when  they  run  fair  shops. 
Some  purchasers  might  reject  the  labeled  goods  because  of  their  antagonism  to 
organized  labor.  The  most  of  the  great  newspapers  and  magazines  are  printed 
in  union  offices,  but  only  a  few  of  them  use  the  printers'  label.  Job  printers  use 
the  label  largely.     (629,630.) 

H.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions. — 1.  Limited  extent  of  practice. — 
Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the  laws  of  some 
of  the  States  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  but  that  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  a  union  which  has  incorporated.  The  benevolent  branches  of  the  trade 
unions  are  sometimes  incorporated  separately  from  the  unions.  In  Great  Britain 
also  few  of  the  unions  have  incorporated.  The  reason  for  the  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  these  laws  is  that  the  unions  dislike  to  incur  greater  responsibility, 
and  that  they  observe  that  employers'  associations  do  not  incorporate.  There  is 
a  growing  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  among  the  trade  unions  them- 
selves in  favor  of  incorporation,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  afford  better  protec- 
tion to  the  funds  of  the  unions  and  will  give  them  greater  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility.    (5-8.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  trade  unions  in  New  York  are  incorporated.  He  presented 
a  list  of  the  incorporated  labor  organizations,  which,  however,  numbered  only 
about  300  out  of  about  1,600  unions  existing  in  the  State.  Mr.  McMackin  also 
exhibited  a  copy  of  certain  paragraphs  of  the  membership  corporations  law,  and 
an  opinion  of  Professor  Collin,  lately  one  of  the  commissioners  of  statutory  revi- 
sion, as  to  the  proper  method  of  incorporating  labor  organizations  in  New  York. 
(803,804,820-827.) 

Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  says  that  none  of 
the  unions  of  this  craft  are  incorporated.     (938.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
etc.,  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  local  unions  of  plumbers  are  incorporated. 
He  approves  of  the  policy.     (974.) 

2.  Incorporation  advocated. — Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Building  Trades'  Coun- 
cil of  Washington,  favors  incorporation  of  unions.  Unions  should  be  able  to  meet 
corporations  on  a  par,  and  to  enforce  contracts,  at  the  same  time  being  held 
responsible  for  their  own  contracts.  Contracts  stipulating  that  none  but  union 
men  shall  be  employed  have  been  declared  null  by  the  courts.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  incorporated  unions  to  have  any  capital  stock,  for  assessments  could 
be  levied  on  members  to  meet  liabilities  involved  by  breach  of  contract.  No 
union  would  be  compelled  to  incorporate  and  only  those  would  naturally  do  so 
which  had  union  spirit  and  intelligence  so  developed  that  all  the  members  would 
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be  willing  to  become  responsible  for  each,  trusting  to  be  able  to  hold  them  to 
contracts  made.     (142,154.) 

Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  believes  that 
unions  should  be  incorporated.  They  have  nothing  to  hide,  and  would  gain  many 
advantages  before  the  courts  and  otherwise.  At  present  they  can  be  brought 
into  court  and  held  responsible  almost  as  effectively  as  if  they  were  incorporated. 
(171,172.) 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  thinks  that  incorpo- 
ration of  trade  unions  would  be  desirable,  provided  compulsory  arbitration  were 
also  established.     (378.381.) 

Mr.  Schaefer,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Tin  Workers,  says  that  he  hopes  the  time  may  come  when  that  association  will 
be  able  to  incorporate.  He  thinks  that  by  making  each  side  responsible  strikes 
will  be  largely  avoided.  The  incorporated  union  might  be  forced  to  pay  damages 
for  injury  caused  by  strikes  in  certain  cases,  but  the  loss  would  be  less  than  that 
which  now  comes  from  strikes.  Incorporation  also  tends  to  promote  friendly 
relations  between  employers  and  employees.  The  workingmen,  however,  are  not 
educated  up  to  the  point  where  incorporation  would  work  effectively.  Thorough 
discipline  is  necessary .     ( 387 ,  388 . ) 

Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  or  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  and  states  that  the  labor  organizations 
of  New  Zealand  are  decidedly  and  increasingly  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
approval  of  incorporation  is,  however,  connected  with  the  New  Zealand  compul- 
sory arbitration  law,  under  which  only  incorporated  or  registered  organizations 
can  bring  action  in  the  arbitration  courts.     (886.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  thinks  that 
the  organizations  of  workmen  and  of  employers  should  be  incorporated.  The  Mas- 
ter Builders'  Association  of  Boston  is  incorporated,  but  none  of  the  labor  unions 
with  which  it  deals  are.  He  does  not  know  of  any  unions  in  Boston  which  are 
incorporated,  and  he  has  heard  that  the  unions  do  not  favor  incorporation.     (860. ) 

Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  says  that  the  National  Association  of  Journeymen  Steam  Fitters 
(perhaps  the  New  York  City  branch  is  referred  to)  is  incorporated.  They  thought 
they  would  secure  some  advantages  by  incorporation,  but  Mr.  Gombers  does  not 
think  they  have  secured  any.  He  knows  of  very  few  incorporated  labor  unions. 
He  has  asked  at  different  times  whether  unions  of  particular  cities  were  incor- 
porated, and  has  been  told  they  were  not.     (952, 959.) 

3.  Incorporation  deprecated. — Mr.  Gompbhs  says  that  in  the  early  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  labor  movement  he  was  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  labor 
organizations,  but  that  he  is  not  now.  He  is  afraid  that  it  would  give  too  much 
opportunity  to  those  who  are  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  the  workers  to  mulct 
the  treasuries  of  the  unions.  He  prefers  to  keep  the  union  funds  absolutely  safe 
from  the  interference  of  the  State.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  responsibility  of  unions  in  dealing  with  their  employers,  nor  desirable  that 
agreements  between  employers  and  unions  be  given  a  legal  validity.  Much  of 
the  trouble  between  employers  and  men  results  from  the  breaking  of  agreements 
on  the  employers'  side.  But  this  would  not  be  helped  by  any  action  of  the 
courts,  because  employers  are  able  readily  to  evade  their  agreements  with  their 
men  in  ways  that  can  not  be  legally  proved.  If  an  employer  is  disposed  to  evade 
a  contract,  and  if  some  men  among  his  employees  are  disposed  to  be  strict  in 
standing  up  for  the  agreement,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  find  those  men  neglectful  of 
their  work,  or  to  find  some  rule  which  they  have  broken,  and  to  make  a  good 
excuse  for  getting  rid  of  them.  The  observance  of  agreements  by  employers 
does  not  depend  and  could  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  legal  obligation.  It 
depends  upon  the  power  of  the  union  to  make  evasions  more  expensive  than  loyal 
compliance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  labor  organization  that  fails  to  keep  faith  with 
an  employer  can  not  succeed  and  never  has  succeeded.  The  whole  strength  of 
the  organization  depends  upon  the  faith  which  it  keeps  with  its  members  and 
with  the  employers. 

Incorporation  would,  in  Mr.  Gompers's  opinion,  weaken  the  position  of  unions 
as  fighting  bodies.  The  disposition  of  union  funds  is  determined  by  vote  of  the 
members;  sometimes  two-thirds,  sometimes  only  a  majority.  A  minority,  greater 
or  smaller,  is  likely  to  be  opposed  to  any  decision.  In  an  incorporated  trade 
union  the  minority  could  enjoin  the  body  from  expending  its  funds,  even  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws.  Such  an  action,  taken  in  a  time  of  conflict  with  an  employer, 
would  tie  up  the  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
contest,  even  if  the  position  of  the  union  were  ultimately  sustained  by  the 
courts.     (601,602,604.) 
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Mr.  Strasser,  former  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  believes  that 
incorporation  would  not  have  any  permanent  advantages.  It  could  scarcely 
strengthen  the  legal  position  of  the  unions,  and  would  be  likely  to  subject  them 
to  expensive  law  suits.  The  employers  would  continually  sue  for  damages,  and 
with  the  inclination  of  the  courts  generally  opposed  to  labor  the  unions  would  be 
likely  to  suffer.     (261,362.) 

.  Mr.  Garland  says  that  incorporation  is  opposed  by  the  iron  and  steel  workers 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty  where  an  organization  extends  over  a  number  of 
States,  partly  because  the  organization  would  thus  become  responsible  for  irre- 
sponsible persons  who  became  members.  Litigation  with  employers  would  be 
increased  by  incorporation.  The  funds  of  unions  can  be  made  secure  by  putting 
the  officers  under  bond.     (85. ) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  local  trade 
unions  take  it  for  granted,  from  the  action  of  the  national  organizations  in  not 
incorporating,  that  incorporation  is  undesirable.  It  is  never  necessary  for  unions 
to  sue  in  order  to  enforce  contracts,  since  they  can  enforce  them  by  strike,  and 
since  the  individual  members  have  recourse  to  the  law.  Incorporation  would 
increase  the  liabilities  of  the  organizations.     (237.) 

Mr.  Donnelly,  of  the  Typographical  Union,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  trade  unions  under  present  conditions.  The  control  of  capital  over  our 
legislatures  and  courts  and  the  forms  of  incorporation  laws  are  such  that  incor- 
poration would  place  the  unions  at  the  mercy  of  employers,  who  could  tie  up  their 
funds  by  injunctions.  When  governments  are  ready  ,to  encourage  trade  unions, 
incorporation  may  be  desirable.     (279.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  never  incorporated  as  a 
national  organization.  A  number  of  the  district  and  local  organizations  have 
become  incorporated.  The  general  officers  have  disagreed  somewhat  as  to  the 
policy,  but  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  wiser  not  to  incorporate.  It  seems  to 
the  witness  that  the  technicality  of  the  laws  and  the  facility  with  which  capital 
can  use  the  law  to  the  injury  of  the  working  classes  makes  incorporation  a 
rather  dangerous  thing  to  labor.  Not  only  would  the  incorporators  of  the 
union  be  liable  individually  for  all  they  possessed  in  case  the  organization  were 
sued,  but  the  funds  of  the  organization  could  be  easily  attached.  The  shifting 
character  of  the  officers  of  labor  organizations  also  makes  incorporation  undesir- 
able.    (430.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  a  machinist,  states  that  his  local  union  consulted  an  attorney  on 
the  subject  of  incorporation,  and  was  advised  against  it  because  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  incorporation  would  bring.     (548.) 

I.  American  Federation  of  Labor. — 1.  History. — Mr.  Gompers  says 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  successor  of  the  National  Labor 
Union.  That  body  held  its  last  convention  in  1868.  From  that  time  till  1881 
there  was  no  general  organization  of  labor,  on  the  trade-union  basis,  in  the  United 
States.  In  1881  a  congress  of  trade  unionists  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  and  an 
organization  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1886  several  national 
unions  which  had  not  joined  it  so  far  became  affiliated  with  it,  and  the  name 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  adopted.  Mr.  Gompers  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  in  1881 ,  but  withdrew,  and  was  unanimously  elected  vice-president. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  president,  and  has  held  the  position  continuously  since, 
excepting  2  years,  1885  and  1895.  He  received  no  salary  until  May,  1887.  Up  to 
that  time  the  president's  work  was  all  done  gratuitously,  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  organization  is  a  federation  of  trades  unions,  with  no  power  of  coercing  its 
members.  This  form  of  organization  Mr.'  Gompers  holds  to  give  the  greatest 
practical  strength.  Any  body  which  may  be  dissatisfied  can  secede  at  any  time. 
The  general  officers  are  compelled  to  try  to  express  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  affiliated  bodies.  Except  in  the  absence  of  coercion,  the  relation  of  the 
national  bodies  to  the  federation  is  similar  to  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  perfectly  autonomous  in  their  internal  affairs. 
The  federation  does  not  interfere  except  in  matters  which  affect  the  wage-earning 
class  as  a  whole,  and  it  does  not  offer  its  help  unless  its  help  is  asked  for. 

Mr.  Gompers  estimates  the  number  represented  by  the  federation  at  about 
200,000  at  the  beginning,  in  1881,  and  at  more  than  600,000  at  the  time  of  his  testi- 
mony, in  April,  1899.  At  that  time  the  federation  embraced  71  national  and  inter- 
national unions;  a  greater  number  of  such  bodies  than  had  ever  existed  before  in 
the  United  States.  International,  as  Mr.  Gompers  explains,  implies  extension 
into  parts  of  the  American  continent  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  affiliated 
national  and  international  unions  had  about  11,500  local  unions.     Ten  State 
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branches  and  87  city  central  bodies  were  represented  in  the  federation.  More 
than  600  local  unions,  which  had  no  national  or  international  unions  of  their  own, 
were  directly  attached  to  the  federation.  At  his  later  appearance,  in  November, 
1899,  Mr.  Gompers  said  that  the  federation  had  gained,  about  400,000  members 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  was  then  closing,  and  that  the  membership  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  about  700,000. 

The  officers  are  elected  by  the  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  affili- 
ated unions.  In  the  convention  each  delegate  is  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  every 
100  members  or  majority  fraction  thereof  that  he  represents.  Usually  the  men 
chosen  as  officers  are  members  of  national  or  international  bodies,  but  not  always. 
At  present  all  the  officers  are  officers  of  their  own  national  unions.  The  execu- 
tive council  meets  only  occasionally,  at  the  headquarters  or  elsewhere,  and  con- 
ducts a  large  part  of  its  business  by  correspondence.     (596-598,  648.) 

Mr.  Kennedy  says  the  long  experience  and  the  official  position  of  Mr.  Gompers 
give  his  opinions  weight  both  with  employers  and  with  the  men.  His  action  in  labor 
difficulties  is  conservative  and  his  methods  generally  suit  the  employers.     (743. ) 

2."  Dues  and  membership.  — Mr.  Gompers  states  that  the  estimates  of  aggregate 
membership  of  national  trade  unions  and  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  are  based 
upon  the  number  of  members  for  whom  per  capita  tax  is  paid.  But  trade  union- 
ists, like  other  men,  like  to  pay  as  little  tax  as  possible,  and  the  actual  returns  are 
likely  to  be  too  small.     (596.) 

3.  Defense  fund. — Mr.  Gompers  stated  that  the  Federation  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accumulate  a  defense  fund.  It  had  had  the  power  to  levy  an  assessment 
of  2  cents  per  week  per  member  upon  the  affiliated  organizations.  This  power 
had  been  used  only  about  6  times.  The  convention  of  1898  had  adopted  a  new 
system,  under  which  the  affiliated  organizations  might  voluntarily  contribute  5 
cents  a  month  to  create  a  defense  fund.  There  had  not  yet  been  time  enough  to 
determine  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement.     (598.)  , 

4.  Local  unions. — Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  says  that  the  local  unions  which  are  chartered  by  the  Feder- 
ation are  composed  of  unskilled  workmen  or  of  members  of  unimportant  trades. 
As  soon  as  the  Federation  has  gathered  enough  such  locals  of  any  trade,  say  6  or 
7,  it  organizes  them  into  a  national  union.  Perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  Federation  in  Indiana  belong  to  the  directly  chartered  locals  and  about  90 
per  cent  to  national  bodies.     (742, 743.) 

5.  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Georgia. — Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  says  that  this  body  includes  all  the  labor  organi- 
zations of  the  State,  except  the  locomotive  engineers  and  the  railroad  conductors. 
It  includes  16  local  organizations  in  Atlanta,  16  in  Savannah,  20  in  Augusta,  and. 
he  thinks,  15  or  16  in  Columbus  and  about  the  same  in  Macon.  Labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  have  grown  more  in  the  past  year  than  during  the  preceding  10 
years.  Until  within  the  past  2  years  there  was  hardly  a  labor  organization  in 
Columbus  or  Savannah,  except  the  railroad  organizations.     (543.) 

J.  Knights  of  tabor. — Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of 
New  York,  says  that  while  he  could  give  from  memory  a  fair  approximation  to 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  New  York,  he  would  not  think 
it  proper  to  make  the  figures  public.  He  thinks  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
trade-union  movement  has  largely  supplanted  that  of  the  Knights.     (801.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber,  representative  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  testifies  that  that 
organization  was  established  in  1869  as  a  secret  body.  It  made  some  public  declara- 
tions as  to  its  existence  and  work,  but  did  not  openly  espouse  legislation  or  labor 
movements  until  1886,  when  the  veil  of  secrecy  was  removed.  The  organization 
increased  greatly  in  membership  from  1885  to  1888,  and  at  the  latter  date  had 
about  1,200,000  members.  The  witness  is  not  able  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
the  present  membership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  he  believes  that  all  of  the 
different  labor  organizations  together  do  not  now  contain  as  many  members  as 
the  Knights  of  Labor  did  in  1887.  He  admits  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
decrease  in  the  membership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  lowest  point,  however, 
was  reached  about  1895,  since  which  there  has  been  a  solid  growth. 

The  witness  attributes  the  decrease  in  membership  largely  to  the  character  of 
the  great  flood  of  members  which  entered  the  organization  from  1885  to  1888. 
They  expected  sudden  and  immediate  benefits.  Their  thought  was  that  by  the 
great  aggregation  of  force  they  would  be  able  to  win  strikes  immediately  in  many 
lines.  Many  of  the  members  had  never  been  in  any  organization  before,  and  were 
not  patient  enough  to  gain  their  ends  by  educational  means  and  by  slow  growth. 
The  officers  of  the  body  were  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  manage  so  huge  an 
organization.  Many  strikes  failed  and  there  was  a  great  loss  of  money  in  con- 
nection with  them.    The  result  was  naturally  to  drive  men  out  of  the  organization. 
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Furthermore,  the  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  held  in  1886  took  hasty 
action  as  to  the  question  whether  a  man  could  be  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  of  some  other  labor  organization.  It  was  held  that  he 
could  not  safely  do  so,  and  although  this  was  not  intended  to  be  imperative,  the 
cigar  makers  at  any  rate  took  the  matter  literally  and  a  majority  of  them  left  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

The  Knights  also  made  mistakes  in  entering  politics.  In  some  localities  there 
were  independent  movements  of  the  labor  people  and  in  others  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  labor  party.  Many  of  the  members 
were  strong  Republicans  or  Democrats,  and  these  movements  drove  them  out  of  the 
organization.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  Henry  George  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the 
votes  for  mayor  of  New  York  City  disheartened  a  great  many  of  the  labor  men, 
who  had  expected  much  from  his  candidacy.  Recently  the  Knights  of  Labor 
have  not  taken  quite  as  active  a  part  in  party  politics.  In  certain  localities  the 
body  has  opposed  or  favored  individual  candidates  on  the  basis  of  labor  interests, 
but  it  has  seldom  acted  formally  on  party,  lines.  The  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion generally  favored  the  Democratic  platform  in  1896,  but  no  official  action  was 
taken.  The  platform  of  the  knights  declares  that  the  body  does  not  seek  to  direct 
a  man's  political  action,  but  advises  him  to  unite  with  that  party  which  will  do 
most  to  further  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  platform.  In  the  Western  States  the 
Knights  were  and  are  still  prominently  connected  with  the  Populist  party,  but 
the  conditions  of  political  life  in  the  West  are  very  different  from  those  in  the 
East.     (420-424.) 

1.  Comparison  with  Federation  of  Labor. — Mr.  Schonfarber  makes  no  attempt 
to  compare  the  number  of  members  or  the  strength  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  with 
those  of  the  Federation  of  Labor.  He  maintains  that  the  methods  of  calculating 
the  membership  in  the  two  organizations  are  so  different  that  comparisons  are 
likely  to  be  misleading.  The  Federation  of  Labor  is  supposed  to  include  the 
members  of  all  of  the  national  trade  unions  affiliated  with  it.  The  membership 
is  judged,  presumably,  by  the  amount  of  the  capitation  tax  paid  to  the  central 
federation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  per  capita  tax  is  not  paid  by  the  members 
directly,  but  by  the  respective  national  organizations.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  ten- 
dency for  these  national  organizations  to  decrease  their  expenditures  by  reporting 
a  smaller  number  of  members  than  actually  exists.  In  the  case  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  the  per  capita  tax  is  collected  directly  from  the  various  local  organizations, 
and  does  not  even  come  through  the  district  assemblies.  The  representation  of 
the  local  bodies  depends  upon  the  amount  of  taxes  turned  in. 

The  principal  significance  of  this  difference  in  methods  seems  to  be,  in  Mr. 
Schonfarber's  judgment,  the  difference  in  the  relative  solidarity  of  the  two  great 
organizations.  The  Federation  of  Labor  can  control  its  members  only  through 
the  national  unions  which  are  affiliated  with  it.  The  Knights  of  Labor  think 
that  responsibility  to  the  central  organization  should  rest  on  the  units  themselves, 
rather  than  upon  the  larger  organizations  of  the  trades.  There  is  a  closer  con- 
nection between  the  central  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  local 
bodies  than  in  the  case  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  says,  further,  that  in  the  case  of  the  local  unions,  composed 
chiefly  of  trade  members,  who  are  required  to  have  a  working  card,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  compel  the  payment  of  dues  more  promptly  than  would  be  the  case  with 
those  unions  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  which  are  not  organized  strictly  under  trades 
and  which  have  no  trade  card.  The  local  assemblies  have  power  to  suspend  a 
member  after  failure  to  pay  dues  for  six  months,  but  he  is  considered  a  member 
of  the  organization  until  he  is  suspended  or  expelled.     (421-423.) 

2.  Trade  unions  vs.  labor  unions. — Mr.  Schonfa.rber,  comparing  the  Knights 
of  Labor  with  the  Federation  of  Labor,  declares  that  it  is  his  opinion,  based  on 
experience,  that  mixed  organizations,  including  members  of  different  trades,  are 
on  the  whole  more  successful  in  dealing  with  trade  disputes  than  purely  trade 
organization.  So  far  from  its  being  true  that  men  not  in  a  trade  are  less  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  a  strike  in  it,  the  witness  has  found  that  the  men  affiliated 
only  by  organization  ties  have  done  the  most  effective  work.  Whatever  difficulties 
may  have  occurred  in  the  mixed  local  unions  have  been  confined  to  isolated  locali- 
ties. The  witness  is  inclined  to  think  also  that  the  members  of  mixed  unions 
will  be  more  conservative  in  dealing  with  employers  than  those  of  a  body  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  members  of  a  trade.  The  mixed  organization  secures 
more  numerous  points  of  view  and  both  sides  of  the  case  will  be  given  fair  consid- 
eration. This  might  not  have  been  true  20  years  ago,  when  the  working  classes 
were  less  intelligent  than  at  present,  but  it  is  true  to-day.  The  witness  admits 
that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  keeping  trade  matters  under  the  control  of  the 
members  of  the  trade  itself.    He  attributes  this  largely  to  the  fact  that  employers 
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prefer  to  settle  with  the  trade  organizations  rather  than  with  a  mixed  body, 
because  the  mixed  body  is  the  stronger.  It  includes  men  interested  in  many  trades 
who  can  have  a  wide-reaching  influence  in  case  the  employer  refuses  to  grant 
reasonable  demands.  The  employer  can  compel  the  submission  of  the  isolated 
craft  much  more  readily  than  that  of  the  general  body  of  the  working  people. 

On  these  grounds  the  witness  considers  the  form  of  organization  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  superior  to  that  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  composed  of  sepa- 
rate trade  organizations.  He  says  that  the  Federation  has  not  yet  tested  its  full 
strength;  it  has  never  conducted  any  very  large  strike.  Not  until  it  has  con- 
ducted a  national  strike,  involving  all  the  national  unions  affiliated  with  it,  will 
it  be  possible  to  judge  whether  it  is  strong  or  weak.  The  witness  is  not  willing 
to  deny,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  separate  trade  organizations,  an  organization 
on  strike  receives  important  assistance  from  trade  organizations. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  do  not  deny  to  the  separate  trades  the  control  of  their 
own  affairs.  The  separate  trade  unions,  which  together  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  organization,  are  given  the  opportunity  of  settling  their  own  disputes  first, 
without  reference  to  the  mixed  bodies.  Neither  the  general  executive  board  of 
the  national  organization  nor  the  district  executive  board  has  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  a  trade  dispute  unless  asked  to  do  so.  The  trades  apply  for  aid  only  after 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  settle  their  difficulties  satisfactorily.     (424—427.) 

3.  Composition  of  Knights  of  Labor. — Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  the  window- 
glass  blowers  are  the  only  trade  over  which  the  Knights  of  Labor  has  complete 
control  throughout  the  country.  The  flint-glass  workers  and  bottle-glass  blowers 
have  separate  organizations  and  are  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  have  various  district  assemblies,  composed  of  miners,  sailrnak- 
ers.  carpenters,  and  other  workers.  The  membership  among  the  miners  is  less 
than  that  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.     (426,  427. ) 

4.  Platform  of  Knights  of  Labor. — Mr.  Schonfarber  declares  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  have  had  a  very  great  influence  in  furthering  many  of  the  movements 
favored  by  their  platform.  Not  a  few  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  platform  are 
being  enacted  into  practical  legislation.  Thus  legislation  concerning  child  labor, 
convict  labor,  contract  labor  on  public  works,  and  conspiracy  has  been  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  Knights.  The  Knights  made  the  first  strong  movement  in 
favor  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  in  this  country,  and  were  instrumental  in 
securing  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  of  vari- 
ous State  bureaus  of  labor.  The  Knights  have  agitated  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
restriction  of  immigration.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  Knights  were  the  first 
organization  to  favor  municipal  and  State  ownership  of  public  utilities,  a  move- 
ment which  has  advanced  greatly.  They  presented  to  Congress  the  first  bill  for 
an  8-hour  law  for  national  employees.  They  have  sought  from  the  beginning  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  shortening  the  workday,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  constituent  organizations  have  secured  the  9-hour  day.  The  witness  does  not 
believe  that  any  national  trade  organization  has  secured  the  8-hour  day  for  all  its 
members. 

Cooperation  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  sought  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  So  far 
it  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  attempting  to  establish  cooperation  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  goods.  The  organization  has  now  in  New  Jersey  what  is  called  a 
"consumers'  circle,"  which  especially  seeks  to  distribute  union-made  goods. 

The  Knights  have  favored  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax,  and  Mr.  Powderly 
has  had  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  that  system  by  means  of  his  public  lectures. 
(438,  429.) 

K.  Miscellaneous  evidence. — 1.  Federal  and  central  labor  unions. — Mr. 
McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  a  federal  labor  union  is  one 
composed  of  wage-workers  who  have  no  trade  union  of  their  own  craft.  It  aims 
as  frequently  as  possible  to  organize  trade  unions  from  among  its  members. 
Mr.  McNeill  cites  the  efforts  of  the  Boston  Federal  Union  in  this  direction.    (114. ) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  representing  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  this 
organization  is  composed  of  5  delegates  from  each  of  20  different  local  trade 
unions.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  secures  com- 
plete autonomy  to  its  constituent  unions  in  the  declaration  of  strikes,  but  gives 
moral  and  financial  support  to  each.  Sympathetic  strikes  have  not  proved  neces- 
sary.    (233,239.) 

Mr.  I.  B.  Myers,  president  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
says  the  different  unions  in  the  city  send  delegates  to  the  council,  which  deals 
with  most  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  and  with  the  grievances  of  employees  in  the 
different  trades.     (587.) 

2.  Retail  clerks'  union. — Mr.  Myers  testifies  that  the  retail  clerks  have  275  local 
unions  throughout  the  United  States,  and  both  national  and  international  associ- 
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ations.  The  purposes  of  the  organization  are  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  do 
away  with  Sunday  work  and  child  labor  as  much  as  possible,  push  the  sale  of 
union-label  goods,  and  do  away  with  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods.  In  some 
States,  where  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  union,  the  union  compels  the  large  stores 
to  have  stools  for  them  and  to  shorten  their  hours;  and  organization  raises  their 
salaries.  In  some  cities  there  are  strictly  union  stores,  employing  nothing  but 
union  clerks,  and  such  stores  are  patronized  very  freely  by  organized  labor.  In 
such  stores  the  saleswomen  must  be  over  16  years  of  .age  and  the  salesmen  over 
18.  This  does  away  with  child  labor  in  large  stores  to  a  great  extent,  and  eventu- 
ally raises  the  salary  of  the  salesmen.     (587, 589-591.) 

3.  Attitude  toward  legislation. — Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutteis' 
National  Union,  believes  that  the  trade  unions  of  the  United  Statas  are  not 
impatient  on  account  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  desired  legislation, 
but  that  they  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  should  not  result  in  some  important  legislation.     (217.) 

4.  Legal  recognition  of  trade  unions. — Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Building 
Trades  Council  of  Washington,  says  that  national  and  State  laws  should  be 
passed  legally  recognizing  labor  organizations.  At  present  their  contracts  are  not 
binding  on  either  party.  They  are  denied  the  privileges  as  bodies  which  belong  to 
their  members  individually.     (148.) 

Mr.  Donnelly,  president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  favors 
either  giving  unions  the  right  of  incorporation  or  otherwise  showing  that  our 
State  and  national  governments  are  in  sympathy  with  labor  organizations.  Only 
by  some  such  means  can  farm  labor,  for  example,  ever  be  organized,  and  organi- 
zation is  the  only  remedy  for  its  unfortunate  condition.     (292.) 

5.  Attitude  of  socialists  toward  unions. — Mr.  Strasser,  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
Union,  says  that  socialists  often  join  trade  unions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cigar- 
makers,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  the  trade-union  methods,  and  are  inclined  to 
make  them  political  organizations,  dragging  them  into  party  politics.     (259.) 

6.  Methods  of  obtaining  employment. — Mr.  Gompers  remarks  that  different 
trades  have  different  codes  of  trade  ethics.  For  instance,  in  some  trades  it  would 
be  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  ask  for  employment  for  himself.  A  man  must  go  to 
the  steward  of  the  shop,  and  the  steward  must  ask  the  foreman  whether  he  has 
employment  for  the  man.  The  steward  must  perform  this  office,  no  matter  what 
his  personal  relations  to  the  applicant  may  be,  of  friendship  or  of  enmity.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  trades  in  which  it  would  be  regarded  as  unmanly  for  a 
a  man  to  seek  employment  through  another  instead  of  asking  for  himself.     (603.) 

7.  Wisdom  of  large  defense  fund. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  an  employer  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  wage-earner. 
The  individual  workingman  can  not  protect  himself.  The  inequality  of  power 
has  grown  with  the  increased  size  of  single  establishments.  All  the  employees 
of  a  great  concern  must  act  as  one  man  in  order  to  have  a  relative  strength 
against  the  employer  as  great  as  that  which  the  individual  workman  had  in  the 
days  of  small  establishments.  The  defense  fund  is  the  arms  and  ammunition  of 
the  army  of  labor.  Employers  who  know  that  their  men  are  able,  by  means  of  a 
large  defense  fund,  to  resist  will  not  lightly  try  to  reduce  wages,  increase  the 
hours  of  labor,  or  enforce  obnoxious  conditions.  Labor  organizations  which 
have  small  funds  or  none  are  obliged  to  yield  to  reductions  of  wages  when  indus- 
trial depression  comes,  and  when  industry  revives  they  are  the  last  to  receive  any 
of  its  benefits.  The  organizations  which  are  prepared  for  resistance  maintain 
themselves  during  the  period  of  depression  and  are  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  better  opportunities  that  come  with  the  revival  of  business.  The  weak 
and  defenseless  organization  is  likely  to  go  to  pieces  under  disaster,  and  then  the 
favorable  moment  for  aggressive  action  must  be  lost  in  reorganizing.    (598,  599.) 

8.  Responsibility  of  English  trade  unions. — Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  says  that  the  English  trade  unions  are  much  more  respon- 
sible in  their  dealings  with  employers  than  American  unions.  This  responsibility 
is  not  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  but  grows  ov+,  of  their  strong  organization  and 
of  their  willingness  to  perform  their  promises  to  their  employers.     (7,  9.) 

IX.    LABOR  DISPUTES   AND   DIFFICULTIES. 

A.  Strikes. — =1.  General  discussion — Justification. — Mr.  Hayes,  president  of 
the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  thinks  that  strikes  are  likely  to  become 
less  frequent  in  future.  Employees  and  employers  are  coming  to  understand  one 
another  better,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  growing.  Strikes  are  some- 
times necessary  because  of  the  condition  of  trade.  The  methods  of  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association  have  become  more  peaceful.    Formerly  men  apply- 
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ing  for  work  were  met  secretly  and  separately  by  the  strikers;  now  public  meetings 
are  relied  on.     (103,  103.) 

Mr.  Bcssell,  a  working  shoemaker,  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of 
Master  Workman  Sovereign  that:  "  Strikes  are  deficient  in  their  remedial  effects 
and  influences  and  are  generally  failures,  even  when  the  workmen  succeed  in 
getting  what  they  struck  for.  They  often  destroy  property,  stagnate  business, 
pollute  society,  and  corrupt  individual  character."  The  witness  considers  that 
Mr.  Sovereign  has  not  attempted  to  live  up  to  these  principles  when  he  has 
ordered  strikes.  He  believes  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  settlement 
of  strikes.  When  any  person  or  number  of  persons  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
employer  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  leave  work,  and  the  employer  has  a  corre- 
sponding right  to  discharge  any  or  all  of  his  employees.  When  a  workman  has 
left  the  position  that  should  end  the  controversy.     (337,  338.) 

Mr.  Gompers  desires  to  secure  the  beneficent  results  which  strikes  give  without 
the  interruption  of  industry  or  commerce.  He  says  that  can  only  be  done  when 
both  the  workers  and  the  employers  are  organized.  He  does  not  believe  that 
strikes  can  be  entirely  eliminated  from  our  system  of  society.  This  is  not  possi- 
ble so  long  as  men's  interests  are  so  absolutely  diverse.     (608,  609.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  better  workmen  are  organized  the  more  able  they 
are  to  convince  the  employer  that  there  is  an  ethical  side  to  the  demands  of  labor. 
Organized  workmen  do  not  desire  strikes,  but  they  hold  tenaciously  to  the  right 
to  strike,  and  preparation  for  strikes  is  the  best  means  to  prevent  strikes.  No 
matter  how  just  a  cause  is,  unless  it  is  backed  up  with  power  it  will  be  crushed 
and  annihilated.  When  England  has  a  dispute  with  the  Afghans  or  with  Vene- 
zuela she  bombards  them  into  submission;  but  when  she  has  a  dispute  with  the 
United  States  she  says,  Let  us  arbitrate.  It  is  the  same  with  any  nation,  and  the 
same  with  any  man  or  collection  of  men.  Disputes  are  determined  by  contest  and 
conquest,  except  when  there  is  like  power  on  both  sides;  then  they  are  deter- 
mined by  reason.     (607,  608.) 

2.  Statistics  of  number,  causes,  and  results. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  says  that  during  1899 
there  were  455  strikes  in  New  York  State,  of  which  40  lasted  less  than  a  day,  60 
just  a  day,  30  per  cent  less  than  3  days,  and  200  less  than  a  week.  There  were 
about  70  per  cent  more  strikes  in  1899  than  in  1898.  In  1900,  up  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  testimony,  September,  the  number  of  strikes  had  been  about  as 
great  as  in  the  same  months  of  1899.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  strikes  in  1900 
were  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  Both  in  1899  and  in  1900  the  strikes 
took  place  on  a  rising  labor  market  and  were  in  the  main  successful.  In  most 
cases  the  employees  got  the  full  measure  of  their  demands.     (876.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
says  that  there  were  39  strikes  in  Indiana  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1899.  In  19 
of  them  the  men  got  practically  what  they  asked  for,  and  some  gain  was  made  in 
several  others.  Some  were  entirely  lost.  The  strikes  in  the  year  beginning  July 
1, 1899,  have  been  somewhat  more  numerous,  and  the  men  have  been  successful  in 
a  larger  proportion  of  them.  The  strikes  have  not  been  large  in  either  year.  They 
have  involved  from  10  men  to  500.  The  principal  subject  of  dispute  has  been 
wages.  The  witness  recalls  no  difficulties  on  the  question  of  hours,  except  in  the 
printing  trades.  Printers  have  recently  made  a  general  shortening  of  their  work- 
day, and  in  3  Indiana  towns  this  was  not  conceded  without  trouble.     (739,740.) 

3.  Discussion  of  causes.— Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  mentions  three  causes  of  strikes:  First, 
unwillingness  of  employers  to  recognize  trade  unions;  second,  lack  of  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  employers  toward  their  employ  es;  third,  indiscreet  leadership  of 
the  employees. 

As  to  the  first  cause,  Mr.  Gilbert  asserts  that  the  employers  of  New  York  are, 
as  a  rule,  opposed  to  trade  unions,  and  tolerate  them  only  because  they  are  pow- 
erless to  prevent  them.  The  chief  reason  is  that  the  employer  recognizes  that 
employees  who  act  individually  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
those  who  are  sustained  by  a  union.  It  is  common  for  employers  to  say  that  they 
do  not  object  to  the  organization  of  their  employees.  But  their  refusal  to  treat 
with  union  committees  is  a  practical  repudiation  of  the  principles  of  unionism 
and  a  most  prolific  cause  of  labor  troubles.  Workingmen  have  learned  that 
when  employers  refuse  to  deal  with  them  except  as  individuals  there  is  really  only 
one  party  to  the  case.  There  will  be  no  industrial  peace  till  employers  recognize 
not  only  the  right  of  existence  of  trade  unions,  but  also  the  purpose  of  their 
existence. 

The  refusal  to  recognize  trade  unions  has  its  origin  in  the  second  cause  men- 
tioned— the  lack  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  employers  toward  their  employees. 
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The  true  relation  which  should  exist  between  employer  and  employee  is  one  of 
partnership.  The  employer  is  prone  to  treat  the  workmen  as  he  treats  the  raw 
material  which  they  work  up.  He  tries  to  maintain  complete  control  over  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor.  He  deals  with  labor  at  arm's  length.  A  spirit  of  dis- 
trust is  engendered  which  makes  it  hard  to  settle  difficulties. 

Unwise  leadership  of  the  labor  unions,  especially  of  the  newer  unions  and  those 
in  the  less  skilled  trades,  is  also  a  cause  of  disturbance.  Sometimes  the  leaders 
are  forced  by  the  rank  and  file  into  actions  which  they  do  not  approve;  they  lack 
the  courage  to  stand  up  for  their  own  judgment. 

Mr.  Gilbert  also  suggests  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  strikes  which  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  counted  as  disturbances  at  all.  For  instance,  the  garment  workers' 
strikes  in  New  York  City  are,  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases,  mere  readjustments  of 
the  annual  scale.  The  workers  take  their  vacation  in  the  month  of  August  to 
get  the  new  scale  signed.  In  times  of  prosperity  and  rising  prices  many  strikes 
of  a  similar  sort  occur  in  all  occupations,  which  do  not  interrupt  production  for 
more  than  a  few  days,  perhaps  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  which  do  not  really 
indicate  any  great  struggle  between  labor  and  capital.     (874, 879.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  pros- 
perous business  conditions  tend  to  increase  strikes,  because  the  men  see  that  they 
are  justified  in  demanding  more  wages.  There  have  been  a  considerable  number 
of  strikes  in  New  York  during  the  last  2  years  among  the  building  trades,  and 
some  troubles  among  the  iron  workers,  but  there  have  been  none  which  were  not 
easily  settled,  except  those  on  railroads.  In  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  the 
railroad  employees  were  compelled  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  State  law.  The  district  attorney  whose  duty  it  was  did  not  enforce 
the  law.  The  men  were  compelled  to  enforce  it  themselves  by  a  strike.  The 
relative  freedom  of  the  building  trades  of  New  York  City  from  strikes -is  due  to 
two  causes:  First,  their  perfect  organization;  and  second,  the  annual  agreements 
which  many  of  them  have  with  their  employers.     (799, 800.) 

Mr.  Gompers  defines  a  strike  as  "  a  suspension  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing and  arriving  at  terms  under  which  industry  and  commerce,  or  both,  can 
be  resumed."  The  cause  of  a  strike  is  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  employees 
with  the  terms  under  which  production  or  distribution,  or  both,  have  been  car- 
ried on.  A  lockout  is  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  employers  for  similar 
causes.  The  workers  strike,  first,  against  deterioration  in  their  conditions;  and 
second,  for  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  improvements  of  production.  Strikes 
take  place  against  reduction  of  wages,  against  lengthening  of  hours,  political 
intimidation,  victimization  for  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  workers,  the  blacklist. 
They  take  place  for  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  better  surroundings,  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  unionism;  that  is,  to  maintain  the  organization  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  workers  are  protected  and  advanced.     (605, 606.) 

Mr.  Wade,  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  most  strikes  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  caused  by  reduction  of  wages,  and  they  are  usually  unsuccessful. 
The  importation  of  Canadian  labor  is  a  common  means  of  employers  to  defeat 
strikes.  The  strike  in  the  shoe  trade  in  Marlboro  in  1899  was  over  the  right  of 
employers  to  hire  nonunion  labor.  Sympathetic  strikes  are  rare,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  unions  and  trades  not  engaged  in  a  strike  often  aid  by  furnishing  funds. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  recent  reduction  of  wages  in  textile  factories,  the  employees 
in  several  cities  continued  work,  but  aided  those  in  New  Bedford  to  strike.   (69-71. ) 

Mr.  Coffin  considers  that  there  are  four  leading  causes  of  strikes:  The  desire 
of  walking  delegates  to  keep  their  positions,  which  they  feel  would  be  insecure 
without  trouble;  the  greed  of  the  laborer  aroused  by  the  agitator;  the  greed  of 
the  employer  aroused  by  his  own  cupidity;  the  attempt  of  labor  unions  to  allow 
no  one  but  those  in  the  labor  trust  to  earn  a  living.  Greed  possibly  manifests 
itself  more  frequently  on  the  side  of  capital  than  on  the  side  of  labor,  but  the 
greed  of  the  laborers  is  a  very  important  cause  of  labor  difficulties.  It  is  espe- 
cially likely  to  be  stirred  when  the  employer  is  so  bound  by  his  contracts  that  he 
can  not,  without  great  injury,  permit  his  work  to  stop.     (777, 794. ) 

Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  believes  that  most  strikes  "are  caused  by  agitators  and  dema- 
gogues, who  form  a  class  by  themselves,  who  are  generally  men  who  are  not 
employed,  and  who  have  had  hard  work  to  find  employment."  The  agitator  may 
be  in  some  degree  the  instrument  of  the  men,  but  he  is  the  prime  mover.  Mr. 
Gompers  has  stirred  things  up  greatly  without  doing  any  good.     (957.) 

Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union,  thinks  that  the  best 
policy  would  be  in  case  of  trouble  to  keep  the  men  at  work  till  both  sides  could 
have  a  hearing;  but  some  manufacturers  are  not  scrupulous,  and  "  sometimes  the 
men  just  simply  feel  they  can  not  stand  it  any  longer  and  leave."    (935.) 
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Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New  Jersey,  and  a 
pattern  maker  by  trade,  declares  that  he  has  found,  since  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  board,  that  the  majority  of  strikes  have  been  caused  by  two  or  three  men, 
and  they  inferior  workmen.     (981.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  declares  that, 
in  his  judgment,  employers  have  been  almost  wholly  to  blame  for  labor  disturb- 
ances, because  their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  whole  situation  are  infinitely 
better  than  those  of  the  workmen,  and  their  greater  opportunities  for  knowledge 
involve  greater  responsibility  for  wise  action.     (844.) 

4.  Strikes  and  prosperity. — Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  electrical  workers,  says  that 
most  of  the  recent  strikes  have  sought  to  recover  losses  in  wages  which  had.  taken 
place  during  the  previous  period  of  depression.  Strikes  are  frequently  a  sign  of 
prosperity,  since  workingmen  are  not  likely  in  modern  times  to  strike  unless  they 
are  reasonably  sure  of  success.     (381.) 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  says  that  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes  in  New  York 
State  in  1899  and  1900  was  due  to  the  general  improvement  of  conditions.  As 
wages  are  the  last  thing  to  rise,  the  laborers  became  anxious  to  get  higher  wages 
and  forced  the  issue.     (876.) 

5.  Results  of  strikes. — Mr.  Gompers  maintains  that  the  economic  results  of 
strikes  are  almost  uniformly  favorable  to  the  workmen.  Even  if  a  strike  is  lost 
those  who  take  the  place  of  the  strikers  have  probably  improved  their  condition, 
and  it  is  only  in  isolated  cases  that  strikers  take  new  positions  under  conditions 
worse  than  those  they  struck  against.  Strikes  have  reduced  hours  of  labor;  have 
given  higher  wages,  better  homes,  and  a  demand  for  better  things;  have  elimi- 
nated fraudulent  employers  who  would  not  pay  the  wages  they  had  promised; 
have  made  more  independent  citizens  of  men  who  had  voted  simply  to  please  the 
boss,  and  have  organized  employers  as  well  as  employees.  The  cost  of  strikes  is 
not  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that 
workmen  are  employed  throughout  the  year.  A  strike  simply  transfers  the  period 
of  idleness  from  a  time  when  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  employer  to  a  time  when 
it  is  of  advantage  to  the  employees.     (608.) 

Mr.  Gompers  refers  to  the  statement  that  is  sometimes  made  that  strikes  are 
now  ineffective  for  improving  the  conditions  of  labor  because  of  the  combina- 
tions of  capital  and  the  development  of  improved  machinery.  Mr.  Gompers 
maintains  that  in  fact  strikes  are  more  effective  than  ever  before,  because  one 
part  of  the  industrial  machine  is  so  dependent  on  the  others  that  the  stoppage  of 
any  one  branch  goes  far  to  paralyze  the  whole.  It  is  because  of  the  very  effective- 
ness of  strikes  that  reasonable  men,  while  holding  the  right  to  strike  whenever 
the  interests  of  labor  demand  it,  try  to  avoid  strikes  by  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive organization  and  by  peaceful  adjustment  of  differences  with  employers. 
(619.) 

Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  says  that  what- 
ever loss  is  occasioned  by  a  strike  is  usually  recovered  by  the  workmen  later,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  preventing  reduction  of  wages  oi  increase  of  hours.  In  the 
glass-bottle  trade  wages  have  once  been  increased  by  strike.     (104.) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  in  one  sense  there  can 
be  no  failure  of  a  strike.  The  great  purpose  of  strikes  has  been  to  draw  public 
attention  to  evils  out  of  which  strikes  grow  and  to  interest  the  people  in  the  wel- 
fare of  labor.    Strikes  first  brought  about  the  organization  of  labor.     (115,  116.) 

Mr.  Coffin  regards  strikes  as  an  unmixed  evil.  Even  if  the  laborer  gains 
some  increase  of  wages,  he  may  have  to  work  weeks  or  months  to  make  up  what 
he  has  lost.  The  manufacturer  finds  his  business  broken  up.  The  cordial  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee  are  destroyed,  perhaps  neverto  be  restored. 
The  business  of  the  whole  community  is  stagnated.  The  very  air  breathes  dis- 
trust and  fear.     (777.) 

6.  Methods  of  inaugurating  strikes. — Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  local  unions  which  belong  to 
national  organizations  can  not  strike  without  the  authority  of  the  central  body, 
or,  at  least,  if  they  do,  will  not  receive  support.  Those  locals  which  are  affiliated 
directly  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  not  thus  restricted.  The 
Federation  does  not  pay  strike  benefits.     (742.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  a  strike  is  not  inaugurated,  as  a  rule,  until  every  other 
means  of  adjustment  has  failed;  committees  to  consult  with  employers,  com- 
mittees of  conciliation,  committees  of  arbitration  if  conciliation  fails,  and  then, 
in  many  national  organizations,  further  efforts  by  national  officers.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  local  union  is  usually  taken  by  secret  ballot,  in  order  to  get  the  real 
judgment  of  the  members,  rather  than  the  judgment  that  they  might  be  led  to 
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express  by  fear  of  their  fellows.  In  most  national  organizations  the  local  union 
is  not  permitted  to  strike  until  the  strike  has  been  approved  by  some  higher 
authority-  An  endeavor  is  made  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
are  not  immediately  interested,  in  order  that  needless  and  impulsive  strikes 
may  be  prevented.  In  some  organizations,  before  a  strike  can  be  declared,  it  is 
referred  to  a  referendum  vote  of  all  the  members  throughout  the  country. 
(609.) 

7.  Violence  and  intimidation  by  employees. — Mr.  "Wade,  as  chief  inspector  of 
factories  of  Massachusetts,  has  had  occasion  to  deal  with  operatives  in  many 
strikes.  During  the  strikes  in  the  textile  factories  at  Fall  River,  in  1879,  and  in 
the  rubber  factories  at  Millville,  violence  was  attempted.  New  operatives  were 
forced  to  sleep  in  the  mills.  Finally  the  strikers  yielded.  Picketing,  which  often 
amounts  to  intimidation,  is  frequently  resorted  to.  Even  although  there  is  no 
direct  violence,  the  effect  of  a  large  crowd  following  workmen  to  their  homes, 
even  where  no  abusive  language  is  used,  amounts  to  intimidation,  and  has  been 
so  held  by  the  courts  in  Massachusetts.  Under  the  law  forbidding  intimidation, 
4  persons  were  convicted  during  the  strike  in  the  shoe  trade  in  Marlboro  in  1899. 
Strikers  also  post  lists  of  "  unfair  "  employers  on  blackboards  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  their  business.     (69-71.) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  when  a  strike  occurs  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  union  laborers  to  compel  nonunion  men  to  stop  work,  even  by  the  use  of 
force.  It  is  true,  however,  that  "  a  large  part  of  the  evil  deeds  committed  during 
a  strike  are  not  by  the  laborers  themselves,  but  by  their  parasites,  who  strive  to 
live  by  the  misfortunes  of  labor."  The  violence  which  often  accompanies  strikes 
is  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  laborers  themselves.  In  -the  great  railroad 
strike  of  1877  public  opinion  would  have  compelled  the  railroads  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  workers  if  violence  had  not  turned  the  feelings  of  the  public  the 
other  way.     (778,  794.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  declares  that  the  labor  organi- 
zations do  all  that  they  can  to  avoid  anything  like  violence  in  labor  disputes.  He 
has  himself  seen  men  insulted  and  driven  almost  to  desperation  by  trouble  makers 
hired  by  the  employers,  and  still  refraining  from  violence.  If  a  banker  wrecks  a 
bank  it  does  not  follow  that  all  bankers  should  be  branded  as  criminals.  Neither 
should  the  labor  unions  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  few  irresponsible 
individuals.  The  witness  asserts  that  it  is  the  practice  of  employers  when  labor 
difficulties  arise  to  hire  men  to  place  themselves  among  the  workingmen,  partly 
as  spies  and  partly  as  fomenters  of  disturbance.  He  cites  an  instance  in  which 
he  says  it  was  proved  in  court  that  a  man  employed  by  a  detective  agency,  which 
was  hired  for  the  suppression  of  a  cigar  makers'  strike,  pretended  to  be  a  cigar- 
maker,  and  to  be  about  to  apply  for  employment  in  the  factory. 

"  He  permitted  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  alleged  intention,  joined  the 
strikers,  and  was  assigned  to  picket  duty.  Immediately  he  commenced  advising 
violence  of  almost  every  description;  advised  the  making  of  assaults  upon  Val 
lens's  family;  advised  the  strikers  to  '  lay  f or '  Vallens  and  maim  and  disfigure 
him;  he  advised  clubs,  acids,  red-hot  irons,  and  other  things  of  like  kind  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  He  even  advised  the  burning  of  the  plant.  In  the  presence  of 
other  strikers  he  got  into  a  fight  with  a  Mooney  &  Boland  detective  in  uniform, 
and  when  apparently  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight,  he  called  to  the  strik- 
ers for  help,  but  got  none.  In  fact,  the  only  violence  or  attempt  at  violence  shown 
upon  that  trial  was  the  pretended  fight  between  the  2  detectives,  the  one  in  uni- 
form, the  other  pretending  to  be  a  striker."     (717,  719,  720.) 

8.  Picketing. — Mr.  Gompers  holds  that  the  picketing  of  working  places  and  the 
use  of  every  peaceful  means  of  persuasion  to  keep  workmen  from  taking  the 
places  of  their  fellows  and  so  forcing  down  their  condition  or  preventing  improve- 
ment is  a  perfectly  legitimate  practice  and  one  which  the  workmen  ought  to  fol- 
low and  will  follow.  If  the  law  does  not  now  permit  it,  the  law  ought  to  be 
changed.  But  the  right  was  generally  conceded  until  injunctions  began  to  be 
used  in  labor  disputes.  Picketing  is  a  very  different  thing  from  violent  or  riotous 
conduct  or  personal  attack.  Such  things  are  unlawful  and  wrong.  When  a  per- 
sonal attack  is  made  by  a  picket  it  is  generally  by  some  man  who  can  not  control 
his  temper  under  provocation.  Such  a  man  is  usually  withdrawn  and  another 
put  in  his  place.     (610,611.) 

Mr.  Ashe,  a  machinist,  says  that  in  a  recent  strike  among  the  machinists  in 
Massachusetts  the  workingmen  have  been  enjoined  against  picketing  or  patrol- 
ling. The  witness  believes  that  under  existing  industrial  conditions  such  a  restric- 
tion is  unjust.  The  workingman  desires  entire  liberty  in  interviewing  other  men, 
although  the  witness  would  be  willing  to  limit  the  number  who  could  act  together 
for  this  purpose  to  2.    The  right  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  establish- 
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ment  is  justified  by  the  right  of  self-preservation  and  by  the  fact  that  a  strike  is 
a  condition  of  war.  Under  certain  conditions  of  industry  picketing  might  be 
considered  unjust,  but  the  witness  does  not  believe  that  it  is  now  illegal  or  that 
it  should  be  so  declared  by  statute.  Every  competitor  interferes  with  the  conduct 
of  a  man's  business  to  a  certain  degree.     (313,  314.) 

9.  Sympathetic  strikes. — Mr.  Coffin  regards  sympathetic  strikes  as  absolutely 
indefensible.  Sympathetic  lockouts  are  just  as  bad,  but  they  are  very  rare.  He 
cites  an  instance  in  which  workers  who  had  struck  for  better  conditions  com- 
pelled by  force  workers  in  another  establishment  in  the  same  line  where  wages 
were  higher  and  where  no  grievance  existed  to  strike  also.  The  business  of  the 
employer  who  was  giving  his  workmen  the  best  treatment  was  ruined,  ostensibly 
to  bring  the  influence  of  that  establishment  to  bear  upon  the  others.     (778. ) 

10.  Legal  rights  of  employers  and  employees  in  strikes. — Mr.  Ashe,  a  machinist, 
does  not  believe  that  the  courts  or  the  statutes  should  interfere  with  the  methods 
employed  by  either  workingmen  or  their  employers  in  conducting  strikes.  Those 
actually  engaged  in  industry  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  proper.  A  strike  is 
a  condition  of  war,  and  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  justifies  methods  which 
would  be  unjustifiable  in  time  of  industrial  peace.  The  witness  does  not  consider 
that  the  action  of  strikers  interferes  with  free  competition  between  employers. 
He  considers  that  employers  have  the  same  rights  as  the  workingman  to  form 
combinations  and  to  act  during  strikes.     (313,  314.) 

Mr.  Strasser,  former  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  up  to 
about  1840,  the  courts,  relying  on  the  common  law  and  on  the  early  statutes  of 
Great  Britain,  held  that  workmen  could  not  strike  for  higher  wages  or  any  other 
purpose,  a  strike  being  considered  a  conspiracy.  This  was  the  opinion  in  a  case 
in  Philadelphia  in  1805  where  the  shoemakers'  union  had  struck,  and  again  in 
1835  in  the  case  of  the  tailors'  union.  The  British  conspiracy  laws  were  repealed 
in  1824.     (263.) 

Mr.  Coffin  classes  the  boycott,  the  blacklist,  and  the  practice  of  picketing  as 
invasions  of  private  rights,  meant  to  induce  outsiders  to  take  up  a  quarrel  regard- 
less of  its  justice.  A  man  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  patronage  from  another, 
and  his  friends  have  a  right  to  withdraw  theirs  through  sympathy,  ' '  but  no  man 
has  a  right,  be  he  employer  or  employee,  to  place  the  name  of  another  upon  any 
list  which  will  tend  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  or  scorn  and  deprive  him  of  the 
ability  to  employ  labor  or  to  obtain  it.''     (778.) 

Mr.  Strasser,  former  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  the  judi- 
ciary is  largely  composed  of  men  who  have  been  attorneys  for  corporations,  and 
their  natural  inclinations  are  opposed  to  labor.  A  judge  can  always  find  some 
legal  argument  to  confirm  him  in  a  decision  made  according  to  his  preference. 
The  courts  have  even  held  that  the  funds  of  trade  unions,  being  technically  those 
of  a  partnership,  can  not  be  embezzled  by  one  of  the  members.  Until  quite 
recently  in  the  United  States  the  courts  held  that  strikes  for  higher  wages  were 
conspiracies  and  illegal.     (262, 263.) 

11.  Enforcement  of  labor  contract. — As  an  illustration  of  the  unfairness  of  the 
courts  toward  labor,  Mr.  Ashe  refers  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  of  January  25,  1897,  upholding  the  imprisonment  of  a  man  and  his  bodily 
punishment  for  refusing  to  fulfill  a  contract  of  labor.  This  the  witness  believes 
to  be  contrary  to  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  that  there  shall  be  no 
involuntary  servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  The  breaking  of  a  labor 
contract  is  not  or  should  not  be  a  criminal  offense,  and  no  trade  union  would 
advocate  considering  it  as  such,  even  though  contracts  of  labor  are  often  of  posi- 
tive benefit  to  the  workingmen  in  securing  stability  of  conditions.  The  witness 
believes  that  if  he  enters  into  a  contract  to  labor  he  is  in  honor  bound  to  carry  it 
out  if  possible,  but  if  something  unknown  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract 
makes  it  impossible  to  fulfill  it,  or  renders  the  contract  obnoxious,  a  refusal  to 
carry  it  out  should  not  be  considered  criminal.     (310,  312.) 

12.  Legal  restriction  of  strikes. — Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration of  New  Jersey,  desires  a  law  requiring  a  notice  of  5  or  10  days  before  work 
may  be  interrupted  by  either  employer  or  employees.  Such  a  period  of  waiting 
would  give  hot  tempers  time  to  cool,  and  would  also  give  the  State  board  of  arbi- 
tration opportunity  to  intervene  and  bring  the  parties  together.  He  does  not 
think  that'an  employer  would  be  likely  to  take  advantage  of  such  notice  by  his 
men  to  fill  their  places,  because  every  employer  prefers  to  keep  his  old  men  and 
will  make  some  sacrifice  to  do  it.  Mr.  Smith  would  make  it  a  penal  offense  to 
order  a  strike  or  a  lockout  before  calling  in  a  board  of  arbitration.     (979.) 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  says  that  the  common  cause 
of  labor  difficulties  is  the  sudden  demand  for  a  change  in  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  made  either  by  the  employers  or  by  the  employees  without  consultation  of 
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the  other  party.  The  more  common  difficulty  is  with  such  sudden  changes  made 
by  the  employers.  A  concerted  plan  for  a  strike  or  for  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  employees  is  almost  sure  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  employer,  since  so 
many  persons  are  involved.  There  should  be  some  notice  given  of  the  desire  for 
the  change  in  the  conditions  of  employment  in  order  that  there  may  be  time  for 
discussion.  The  witness  would,  on  the  whole,  favor  a  law  requiring  that  a  prop- 
osition for  a  change  either  on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  of  the  employees  must 
be  made  a  certain  length  of  time  in  advance.     (479,480.) 

Mr.  Coffin  would  have  it  made  a  felony  to  strike  or  order  a  boycott  or  a  lock- 
out, at  least  after  the  compulsory  arbitration  board,  which  he  would  establish, 
had  rendered  its  decision.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the 
South  in  favor  of  such  action,  and  that  something  of  the  kind  will  be  done  before 
long  in  the  Southern  States.    (779, 797.) 

Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Illinois,  has  given  no  special 
consideration  to  the  idea  of  a  law  prohibiting  strikes  and  lockouts  until  the  dis- 
putes shall  first  have  been  submitted  to  arbitration.  He  doubts  whether  such  a 
law  would  be  sustained  by  the  courts.  It  might,  however,  be  a  desirable  law, 
especially  in  cases  which  largely  affect  the  public  interest.    (985. ) 

Mr.  Davis  sees  no  objection  to  a  law  requiring  notice  for  a  limited  period  of  a 
proposed  strike  or  lockout,  but  he  thinks  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
enforcing  it.    (988.) 

B.  Injunctions  in  Strikes. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  one  of  the  earliest 
injunctions  applied  to  a  labor  dispute  was  in  the  case  of  the  cigar  makers'  strike 
at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  The  judges  enjoined  the  strikers,  or  others  in  their 
behalf,  not  only  from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory,  but  from  being  on  the 
street  on  which  the  factory  stood;  forbade  them  to  solicit  money;  forbade  the 
organization  to  pay  money  to  nonunion  workmen.  The  Cigar  Makers'  Interna- 
tional Union  took  the  case  up  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York  and  upset  the 
decision;  but  the  injury  was  already  done.  That  illustrates  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  The  injunction  is 
supposed  to  be  issued  in  order  to  prevent  the  doing  of  an  injury  which  would  be 
irreparable,  and  for  which  there  would  be  no  adequate  remedy  at  law.  But  the 
injunction  itself  does  an  injury  of  exactly  that  sort,  however  unjust  and  illegal 
it  may  be,  and  however  promptly  it  may  be  overthrown  when  it  is  brought  before 
a  higher  court.  It  can  not  be  brought  before  a  higher  court  until  it  has  done  its 
work  in  defeating  the  strike.    (611, 613.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber,  representing  the  Knights  of  Labor,  declares  that  the  injunc- 
tion has  been  used  very  effectively  against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The  practice  has  become  a  serious  abuse,  and 
since  it  is  impossible  to  mitigate  the  evil — the  court  being  the  sole  judge  as  to 
how  far  the  injunction  shall  be  used — the  Knights  of  Labor  favor  abolishing  the 
power  of  injunction  as  regards  labor  matters  altogether.  The  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion has  caused  working  people  to  lose  respect  for  the  courts,  and  even  respect 
for  civil  government  generally.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
has  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  repealing  the  power  of  courts  to  govern  by  injunc- 
tion, and  taking  from  courts  the  awful  power  to  condemn  a  man  without  jury 
trial  in  cases  of  strikes,  as  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years.  Also  limiting  the 
power  of  Federal  courts  to  interfere  with  personal  liberty  of  persons  engaged  in 
defending  their  opportunities  to  make  a  living,  and  the  right  of  free  speech,  all 
of  which  rights  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."    (431, 432.) 

Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  during  the  strike 
at  Binghamton,  which  was  begun  by  unorganized  labor  but  taken  up  by  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union,  the  manufacturers  secured  an  injunction  restraining  the 
union  from  picketing,  giving  money  to  the  unorganized  workmen,  and  various 
other  acts.  Fully  100  men  were  arrested  for  violating  this  injunction,  as  they 
were  practically  compelled  to  do  if  they  continued  the  strike  at  all.  The  union 
sued  many  manufacturers  for  making  these  arrests,  and  for  other  reasons.  Both 
sides  employed  the  best  lawyers  and  spent  large  sums.  Finally  all  of  the  suits, 
except  the  appeal  as  to  the  general  injunction,  were  dismissed  by  agreement. 
The  main  case  was  carried  to  the  highest  court  and  was  won  by  the  union.     (171. ) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  says  that  the  injunction  is  frequently  used  in  Pennsylvania  to 
enjoin  strikers  from  talking  with  those  who  come  to  take  employment.  These 
injunctions  read  broadly,  and  it  is  easy  to  find  witnesses  willing  to  swear  to  their 
violation.  An  instance  is  cited  by  the  witness  where  a  striker,  who  took  no  part 
whatever  in  approaching  nonunion  laborers,  was  accused  of  violating  an  injunc- 
tion.   Injunctions  are  often  as  "  thick  as  tax  notices."    Blanket  injunctions  are 
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often  issued  against  all  persons  whomsoever.  Temporary  injunctions  are  made 
permanent  without  proper  trial.  Nominally,  the  defendants  can  be  heard,  but 
often  they  have  no  notice  of  the  time  of  hearing.  The  use  of  the  injunction  does 
away  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
defendant.     (88,89,95.) 

Mr.  Donnelly,  president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  says  that 
that  organization  has  had  several  experiences  with  injunctions,  and  the  results 
have  almost  always  been  injurious  to  the  union.  On  appeal  to  higher  courts 
injunctions  have  been  sustained  and  made  permanent.  The  members  of  the 
union  are  now  (1899)  enjoined  against  interference  with  the  Buffalo  Express, 
boycotting  it,  or  discussing  with  one  another  or  with  other  citizens  any  matter  in 
any  way  affecting  this  paper  or  its  business.  The  chief  effect  of  this  injunction 
has  been  to  advertise  very  widely  among  organized  labor  that  there  is  a  boycott. 
Nevertheless  the  injunction  is  a  strong  weapon  against  labor  because  of  the  fear 
of  its  mysterious  nature  and  the  dread  of  imprisonment  after  trial  by  a  single 
individual  instead  of  by  a  jury.  The  use  of  the  injunction,  especially  of  the 
"  blanket "  injunction,  has  greatly  lessened  the  respect  of  workingnien  for  the 
courts.  There  are  some  people  who  support  the  use  of  the  injunction,  but  other 
classes  are  in  sympathy  with  organized  labor  and  feel  that  the  injunction  is  a 
menace  to  free  government.     (290, 291. ) 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  says  that  he  knows  of  noth- 
ing which  has  acted  more  to  the  injury  of  labor  or  which  has  caused  more  dis- 
respect for  the  judiciary  than  the  issuing  of  blanket  injunctions,  especially  such 
as  prohibit  men  from  talking  to  their  neighbors.     (481.) 

C.  Boycotts. — 1.  Necessity  of  resort  to  boycott. — Mr.  Gompers  regards  the 
right  to  boycott  as  an  inherent  lawful  right,  and  considers  the  attempt  of  the 
courts  to  make  the  boycott  unlawful  as  merely  court-made  law.  Condemnation 
of  the  black  list  does  not  at  all  involve  condemnation  of  the  boycott.  The  one  is 
used  to  obtain  justice,  and  the  other  to  enforce  injustice.     (610.) 

Mr.  Gompers  quotes  the  definition  of  the  boycott  from  Anderson's  Law  Diction- 
ary: "A  combination  between  persons  to  suspend  or  discontinue  dealings  or  pat- 
ronage with  another  person  or  persons,  because  of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  a 
request  of  him  or  them.  The  purpose  is  to  constrain  acquiescence  or  to  force  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  individual  who,  by  noncompliance  with  the  demand, 
has  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  immediate  parties  and  perhaps  to  their  per- 
sonal and  fraternal  associates." 

The  question  is,  says  Mr.  Gompers,  whether  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  several  States  plainly  declare  that  a  combination  between  persons 
to  suspend  patronage  is  illegal.  The  fact  is,  they  do  not.  No  one  has  ventured  to 
advance  so  preposterous  a  proposition  as  to  make  all  forms  of  boycotting  illegal. 
Judge  Spring,  who  rendered  the  decision  against  the  unions  in  the  Buffalo  Express 
case,  declared  that  "the  labor  organizations  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  patronize 
the  Express  or  to  give  support  to  any  patron  of  that  paper."  That  sentence  estab- 
lishes the  legality  of  simply  passive  boycotting  by  people  who  have  a  common 
grievance  against  one  or  more  persons,  even  if  that  grievance  is  wholly  imaginary 
or  trivial.  When,  then,  does  boycotting  become  a  criminal  conspiracy?  Accord- 
ing to  Judge  Spring  the  offense  of  the  boycotters  was  that  the  allied  printers' 
unions,  who  were  directly  interested  in  the  dispute,  enlisted  all  the  other  labor 
unions  in  Buffalo  in  the  common  undertaking  to  destroy  the  Express  or  coerce  it 
into  assenting  to  the  domination  of  the  union.  The  other  labor  organizations 
passed  resolutions  declaring  that  they  would  not  patronize  the  paper  or  those  who 
advertised  in  it,  and  a  special  organ  was  established  to  spread  the  boycott. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  one  would  venture  to  assert  that  boycotters 
may  not  use  moral  suasion  to  enlist  others  in  their  cause,  or  that  outsiders  may 
not  of  their  own  free  will  suspend  dealings  with  persons  or  firms  that  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  their  friends.  The  complaint  is  that  boycotters  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  moral  suasion  and  appeal,  but  resort  to  threats,  intimidation,  and 
coercion.  It  is  this  that  is  said  to  make  compound  boycotting,  or  boycotting  which 
extends  to  persons  not  concerned  in  the  original  dispute,  aggressive  and  criminal. 
In  the  last  analysis,  then,  the  objection  to  boycotting  is  an  objection  to  threats 
and  intimidation.  This  sounds  plausible,  but  its  apparent  validity  disappears, 
when,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  ugly-looking  words,  we  demand  precise 
definitions. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  threaten  that  which  he  has  a  right  to  do.  One  may  not 
threaten  murder,  arson,  or  libel,  because  these  things  are  crimes  or  torts.  But 
one  may  threaten  a  man  with  ceasing  to  speak  to  him  or  call  at  his  house.  One 
has  the  same  right  to  threaten  to  cease  to  buy  his  goods.  This  is  the  threat  which 
the  boycotters  make.   As  Judge  Taf  t  said,  in  issuing  a  sweeping  antiboycott  injtinc- 
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tion:  "As  usually  understood,  a  boycott  is  a  combination  of  many  to  cause  a  loss 
to  one  person  by  coercing  others  against  their  will  to  withdraw  from  him  their 
beneficial  interests,  through  threats  that  unless  those  others  do  so  the  many  will 
cause  similar  loss  to  them." 

The  threat  that  is  complained  of,  then,  is  the  threat  to  cease  to  patronize.  But 
an  actual  ceasing  to  patronize  is  within  the  rights  ofanymanoranybodyofmen; 
much  more  a  mere  threat  to  cease  to  patronize.  An  agreement  to  boycott  any 
number  of  persons  is  admitted  to  be  not  a  criminal  conspiracy.  It  is  absurd  to 
pretend  that  an  agreement  to  threaten  to  boycott  any  number  of  persons  is  a  crim- 
inal conspiracy.     (633-636.) 

Mr.  Schonfarbee  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor,  when  they  feel  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  boycott,- employ  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  local  bodies  of 
the  organization  have,  however,  tried  to  use  the  boycott  too  extensively  in  some 
cases  and  have  weakened  its  effect.  There  have  been  so  many  employers  boy- 
cotted for  various  reasons  that  one  had  to  consult  a  card  continually  to  see  what 
he  could  buy.  At  present  a  boycott  is  not  enforceable  unless  it  is  approved  by  the 
general  national  executive  board.  In  that  case  the  attempt  is  made  to  put  it  in 
force  all  over  the  country  and,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  made  very  effective. 
(431.) 

Mr.  Eaton  thinks  that  the  boycott  is  at  times  absolutely  necessary.  An  employer 
can  not  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  advertised  as  fair  unless  he  has  seen 
some  object  lesson  of  a  person  who  is  advertised  as  unfair.  In  the  recent  Marlboro 
strike  the  manufacturers  boycotted  organized  labor  and  organized  labor  simply 
retaliated.  The  witness  does  not  believe  in  threats,  but  he  thinks  that  when  he 
has  resolved  to  let  a  man  alone  he  should  let  everyone  else  alone  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  him.     "A  man  who  encourages  my  enemy  is  my  enemy."     (372.) 

Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Building  Trades  Council  ofi  Washington,  says  that 
the  unions  in  the  building  trades  have  found  the  boycott  a  very  effective  measure, 
as  a  last  resort.  The  sympathetic  strike  in  the  building  trades  amounts  to  a  boy- 
cott. An  employer  is  declared  ' '  unfair  "  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  trade,  and  the  members  of  all  the  trades  then  refuse  to  work.  Eleven 
men  are  now  under  indictment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  boycotting.  Mr. 
Spohn  does  not  think  that  it  should  be  considered  illegal  to  refuse  to  buy  or  han- 
dle the  products  of  unfair  employers,  or  to  publish  the  reason  for  such  refusal. 
(143.) 

2.  Compound  boycotting. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  a  boycott  is  never  declared 
against  advertisers  in  newspapers  in  a  body.  An  organization  does  not  want  to 
diffuse  its  efforts.  It  usually  selects  a  firm  which  has  been  most  offensive  in  its 
conduct.  If  an  advertiser  could  show  that  he  was  bound  by  a  contract  with  a 
newspaper,  he  would  not  be  boycotted  for  continuing  his  patronage  of  it  during  the 
life  of  the  contract.  It  is  true  that  boycotts  of  a  general  character  have  been 
declared  against  those  who  should  patronize  a  boycotted  street-car  company,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Gompers  would  not  ride  on  the  cars  under  such 
circumstances,  but  he  does  not  know  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  indorse  such  a 
compound  boycott.  He  maintains,  however,  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  rights  of 
those  who  choose  to  enforce  it.  There  are  many  things  which  he  has  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  do,  but  which  he  refrains  from  doing  on  account  of  the  opinion  of 
his  neighbors,  or  in  the  hope  of  some  ulterior  good,  or  for  other  reasons.  The 
legal  right  of  boycotters  should  be  recognized,  and  the  more  generally  it  is  recog- 
nized the  less  it  will  be  used.  To  try  to  outlaw  a  man  for  doing  what  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  is  likely  to  arouse  perversity  in  man's  nature  which  will  make 
him  the  more  determined  to  do  it.     (637, 638. ) 

3.  Boycotts  by  employers. — Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  combinations  in  the 
nature  of  boycotts  against  organized  labor  are  of  constant  occurrence.  For 
instance,  when  there  is  a  dispute  between  workmen  and  employers,  and  some 
employers  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  labor  organization,  dealers  have 
refused  to  sell  the  raw  material  to  those  employers.  Mr.  Gompers  admits  that 
this  is  quite  within  the  legal  right  of  the  dealers,  and  declares  that  he  does  not 
want  any  right  for  himself  which  he  is  not  willing  to  accord  to  another.  An 
agreement  to  refuse  employment  to  union  laborers  is  of  the  same  character.  Mr. 
Gompers  refers  to  a  recent  instance  in  which  certain  piano  workers  in  one  factory 
in  Chicago  struck,  and  the  other  manufacturers,  who  were  in  no  way  involved  in 
the  controversy,  formed  an  association  and  closed  their  factories  to  every  piano 
worker,  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  not.     (641.) 

D.  Blacklisting. — Mr.  Ashe,  a  machinist,  declares  that  blacklisting  is  a 
common  practice  among  employers.  It  is  a  form  of  boycott,  but  the  witness  con- 
siders it  less  legitimate  than  the  boycotts  practiced  by  the  trade  unions,  although 
even  the  latter  might  be  unjust  under  different  economic  conditions.    By  the 
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blacklist  one  individual  is  prevented  from  getting  employment,  but  by  the  boy- 
cott customers  can  obtain  goods  elsewhere,  while  the  employer  understands  the 
risk  of  the  boycott  when  he  enters  business.     (315.) 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  he  made  some  investigation  as  to  blacklisting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cleveland  street  railway  strike,  but  reached  the  opinion  that  the 
practice  was  not  employed  in  that  case.  However,  blacklisting  can  be  used  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  labor  organizations.     (380.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  men  who  have  been  for  years  in  trade  unions  have  come 
to  regard  letters  of  recommendation  as  similar  to  tickets  of  leave,  which  the  con- 
vict sometimes  carries,  and  which  indicate  at  once  that  he  is  a  convict.  Several 
trades  have  struck  for  the  abolition  of  what  they  have  called  the  ticket  of  leave. 
Mr.  Gompers  hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  railway  men  will  be 
able  to  abolish  the  system  of  presenting  letters  of  recommendation  when  they 
want  employment.  Mr.  Gompers  would  have  the  card,  of  the  union  take  the 
place  of  any  other  recommendation.  A  dishonorable  man  could  not  have  that 
card.     (606.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  his  own  stores  have  no  arrangement  with  others  for 
blacklisting  discharged  employees,  nor  does  he  know  that  the  practice  exists 
among  retailers  anywhere.  It  is  the  custom,  by  common  consent,  not  to  try  to 
take  employees  away  from  other  stores,  although  employees  sometimes  go  to 
other  stores  and  apply  for  work.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  blacklisting  of 
retail  employees  would  often  involve  great  injustice.  Sometimes  men  are  dis- 
charged on  account  of  prejudice  or  for  some  little  cloud,  which  should  not  pre- 
vent them  from  securing  employment  elsewhere.     (467. ) 

X.  ARBITRATION,   CONCILIATION,   AND  JOINT  AGREEMENTS. 

A.  State  laws  relating  to  arbitration. — 1.  Summary. — Mr.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  16  or  17  of  the  American  States 
have  laws  providing  for  State  or  local  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  under 
various  names.  The  States  whose  experience  in  this  regard  is  best  worth  study 
are  New  York,  Massachusetts ,  and  New  Jersey.  A  law  of  the  United  States  passed 
in  1898  provides  for  arbitration  of  disputes  on  interstate  railroads  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As 
yet  there  has  been  no  practical  experience  under  this  law. 

An  act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  August  7,  1896,  authorizes  the  board 
of  trade  to  mediate  between  the  parties  to  labor  disputes  or  to  appoint  a  concilia- 
tor on  the  application  of  either  party  or  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  on  the  application 
of  both.     (11.) 

Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Washington  Building  Trades  Council,  says  that  16 
of  the  American  States  have  provided  for  official  boards  of  arbitration,  but  that 
the  results  accomplished  have  usually  been  unsatisfactory  because  the  decisions 
of  these  boards  are  binding  only  for  from  3  to  6  months  unless  by  special  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  made  in  advance.  Moreover,  submission  to  arbitration  requires 
the  consent  of  both  of  the  parties,  whereas  Mr.  Spohn  thinks  it  should  be  compul- 
sory.    (152.) 

2.  Illinois  board. — Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Illinois, 
says  that  the  Illinois  arbitration  law  was  passed  in  1895.  The  demand  for  it  grew 
out  of  the  railway  strike  of  1894.  It  provided  for  a  board  of  3  persons,  1  to  be  an 
employer  of  labor,  1  to  be  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  and  not  more  than 
2  to  belong  to  the  same  political  party.  The  board  was  authorized,  upon  the 
joint  application  of  the  parties  to  a  labor  dispute,  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  render  a  decision,  which  should  be  binding  for  6  months,  though 
either  party  might  terminate  it  on  60  days'  notice.  If  one  side  only  made  an 
application,  the  board  might  make  an  investigation,  but  its  decision  in  such  cases 
had  no  binding  force.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  board  was  limited  to  cases  which 
involved  as  many  as  25  persons  working  for  1  employer.  The  board  had  power 
to  issue  subpoenas,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  punishing  disobedience  to  a 
subpoena  nor  for  enforcing  the  board's  decisions.  Experience  led  the  board  to 
prepare  a  bill  for  strengthening  its  powers,  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
in  1899.  This  amendatory  law  gives  the  board  jurisdiction  when  several  employ- 
ers have  a  common  difference  with  their  employees,  if  the  aggregate  number  of 
employees  is  more  than  25.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  mayors  of  cities,  the  presi- 
dents of  incorporated  towns  and  villages,  and  the  chief  executive  officers  of  labor 
organizations  to  promptly  inform  the  board  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  actual  or 
threatened.  It  provides  that  in  case  of  a  failure  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
board  in  a  joint  proceeding  the  decision,  upon  application  of  the  aggrieved  party, 
may  be  enforced  by  a  rule  of  court.     The  court  may  punish  as  for  contempt,  but 
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not  by  imprisonment.  Mr.  Davis  admits  that  this  restriction  might  make  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  enforce  a  decision  against  workingmen,  but  he  says  the 
board  took  the  view  that  that  kind  of  provision  would  at  least  have  a  good  moral 
effect  on  the  men.  There  has  been  no  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  power  of 
enforcement  since  it  was  granted.  There  has  been  no  refusal  to  obey  the  decision 
of  the  board  within  that  time,  except  in  the  dispute  at  the  Pana  coal  mines,  and 
in  that  case  the  proceedings  were  in  the  nature  of  conciliation,  rather  than 
arbitration. 

The  law  gives  the  board  no  authority  to  make  an  effective  investigation,  com- 
pelling the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  unless  at  least  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  has  applied  to  it.  The  board  recommended  in  its  last 
annual  report  that  such  power  be  granted.  It  is  believed  that  the  decisions 
reached  by  such  investigations  would  influence  public  opinion,  and  that  the  fact 
that  an  investigation  might  be  made  in  any  case  would  perhaps  tend  to  cause  the 
parties  to  submit  to  investigation  voluntarily.     (984-986,  989.) 

3.  Massachusetts. — Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  .Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  says  that  this  board  was  established  by  an 
act  of  1886.  The  law  provided  that  one  member  of  the  board  should  be  a  member 
of  some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of  labor,  and  another  should  be 
an  employer  or  a  member  of  an  association  of  employers  and  not  a  worker  for 
wages.  The  compensation  was  fixed  at  $5  a  day  for  services  actually  rendered. 
In  1887  the  act  was  considerably  broadened  on  the  model  of  the  New  York  statute. 
The  board  was  put  on  a  basis  of  more  continuous  activity,  and  the  compensation 
was  fixed  at  $2,000  a  year  and  traveling  expenses.  The  principal  later  amend- 
ment has  been  a  provision  for  the  appointment  of  expert  assistants.  The  pay  of 
these  assistants  is  $7  a  day  and  traveling  expenses.  They  are  appointed  only  for 
the  particular  case  m  hand,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  the  board  at  any  stage  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  law  also  authorizes  local  boards  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Walcott  has  never 
seen  that  this  law  provides  for  anything  which  the  parties  could  not  do  if  there 
were  no  law  at  all.  It  simply  makes  the  proceedings  more  cumbrous,  provides  for 
certain  formalities,  and  a  compensation  of  some  $3  a  day  apiece  to  the  arbitra- 
tors.   Mr.  Walcott  has  never  known  this  feature  of  the  law  to  be  put  in  motion. 

The  intention  of  the  law  was  to  provide  for  an  arbitration  which  should  be 
purely  voluntary  on  both  sides.  Provision  is  made  for  a  written  agreement  at 
the  outset,  signed  by  both  parties,  submitting  the  question  and  agreeing  to  abide 
by  the  decision,  and  agreeing  also  that  work  shall  not  be  interrupted  by  either 
party  until  the  decision  is  rendered.  One  party  alone  may  call  upon  the  board 
to  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration.  In  that  case  the  other  party  is  notified,  and  if  he 
fails  or  refuses  to  agree  to  the  arbitration  the  application  generally  drops,  as 
there  is  no  power  of  compulsion. 

The  board  has  power,  as  under  the  New  York  law,  to  make  an  investigation  on 
its  own  account,  and  publish  the  facts  and  its  recommendations.  The  board  has 
sometimes  proceeded  in  this  manner,  after  one  side  has  made  application  and  the 
other  has  neglected  or  refused  to  join  in  it.  In  one  instance,  in  Brockton,  some 
years  ago,  the  firm  declined  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and  the  board  made  an  inves- 
tigation and  rendered  a  decision  in  the  usual  form — that  of  a  recommendation. 
The  firm,  though  it  had  not  joined  in  the  proceeding,  was  ready  to  accept  the 
recommendation;  but  the  workmen,  when  they  found  that  the  firm  was  ready  to 
accept  the  result,  "  began  to  kick,  and  they  have  kicked  ever  since." 

While  no  statistical  compilation  has  been  made,  Mr.  Walcott's  impression  is 
that  abont  as  many  applications  for  arbitration  have  come  to  the  board  from 
employers  as  from  workmen,  and  that  the  employers  have  been  as  much  inclined 
as  the  workmen  to  resort  to  the  board.  This  has  not  been  true  to  the  same  extent 
in  the  last  2  years.     (906-909. ) 

4.  New  Jersey. — Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New 
Jersey,  says  that  this  board  was  established  in  March,  1894.  It  consists  of  5  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  governor  for  3  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  offer  its 
services  whenever  a  labor  difficulty  occurs.  The  members  habitually  depend 
upon  the  newspapers  and  other  general  sources  of  information  for  knowledge  of 
disputes.  It  would  be  a  great  help  if  each  mayor  would  report  strikes  in  his  town. 
The  board  has  no  power  to  conduct  an  independent  investigation  and  summon 
and  swear  witnesses.     (978, 979. ) 

5.  New  York. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  says  that  this  board  consists  of  3  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  3  years. 
One  must  be  a  member  of  the  dominant  political  party;  one  a  member  of  the 
party  which  casts  the  next  highest  number  of  votes;  and  one  a  member  of  an 
incorporated  labor  union.     The  board  is  directed  to  offer  its  services  as  an  arbi- 
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tration  board  or  in  the  capacity  of  mediator  when  strikes  occur.  It  has  power  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  local  arbitration  boards  which  are  provided  for  in  the 
statute.  It  has  power  to  hold  public  investigations,  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
and  hear  testimony.  Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  know  of  any  amendment  to  the  law 
which  is  likely  to  be  made;  the  only  amendment  which  the  board  desires  and  has 
recommended  is  one  to  compel  the  executive  officers  of  cities  to  notify  the  board 
of  the  existence  of  strikes  in  their  territory,  and  the  officers  of  trade  unions  to 
notify  the  board  of  strikes  among  their  members.  Such  notification  would  often 
help  the  board  to  settle  strikes  early  in  their  existence.     (881.) 

6.  Ohio. — Mr.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  says 
that  that  body  was  established  by  an  act  of  1893.  The  board  consists  of  3  persons, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of  whom  must  be  an  employer,  another  an 
employee  or  member  of  a  labor  organization,  and  a  third  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  other  two.  The  board  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  governor, 
describing  its  activities  and  making  suggestions  for  legislation.     (469. ) 

7.  Austria. — Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York, 
says  that  the  Austrian  factory-inspection  law  of  1882  directs  inspectors  to  make 
every  effort  to  mediate  between  employers  and  employees,  and  that  the  inspect- 
ors have  developed  a  large  activity  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  In 
1896,  they  were  consulted  on  the  subject  by  employers  in  121  cases  and  by  labor- 
ers in  151  cases.  In  1898,  out  of  255  strikes,  28  were  settled  by  the  inspectors,  and 
in  31  others  the  inspectors  aided  other  authorities  in  bringing  about  a  settlement. 
(804.) 

B.  Working  of  State  boards. — Discussion. — 1.  Massachusetts  State 
board. — Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration,  says  that  in  cases  of  arbitration — that  is,  cases  which 
have  been  formally  presented  for  decision  by  agreement  of  the  parties — the  results 
have  been,  he  can  not  say  agreeable  to  both  parties,  but  accepted  by  both,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  In  its  work  of  conciliation  the  board  has  sometimes  found 
it  impossible  to  get  any  footing  with  either  party.  Sometimes  it  has  been  able  to 
establish  working  relations  with  one  side,  but  not  with  the  other.  The  refusal 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  board  has  come  oftenest  from  the  manufacturer, 
who  has  felt  that  he  had  no  use  for  its  interference;  but  sometimes  it  has  had 
very  cool  receptions  from  the  men.  The  board  has  always  thought  that  a  numer- 
ical calculation  of  the  number  of  disputes  settled  by  its  action  would  not  give  a 
measure  of  its  success.  It  has  believed  that  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the 
board  in  bettering  the  mutual  disposition  of  the  disputants,  even  when  its  action 
has  not  seemed  to  produce  any  practical  effect  in  a  given  case,  has  been  an  ele- 
ment of  very  high  value.  The  board  is  not  popular;  that  is  not  to  be  expected. 
It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  both  parties  never  to  admit  that  they  have  got  any- 
thing that  they  ought  to  get;  the  attitude  assumed  is  always  one  of  complaint. 
It  is  always  a  thankless  and  disappointing  work.     (911, 916, 918.) 

A  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  states 
that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  advance  in  appreciation  of  the  value  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  on  the  part  of  organized  labor.  -  The  boot  and  shoe  workers  have 
carried  on  labor  controversies  with  more  zeal  than  any  other  craft  in  Massachu- 
setts; but  recently  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  and  some  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  have  made  an  agreement  which  provides  that  all  disputed  matters 
which  they  can  not  arrange  between  themselves  shall  be  left  to  the  State  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  The  willingness  of  the  parties  to  bind  themselves 
to  abide  by  the  results  of  arbitration  seems  to  show  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
methods  of  warfare  formerly  used.  The  parties  have  shown  a  disposition  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  these  contracts,  and  to  recognize  their  binding  force.     (919, 920.) 

The  board  says  that  the  success  of  the  plan  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  seems 
to  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  way  of  medi- 
ation before  a  difficulty  has  developed  and  hardened  into  a  case  requiring  the 
jiidgment  of  an  arbitrator.  It  is  a  work  of  prevention  rather  than  of  settlement. 
The  success  of  a  State  board  can  not  be  measured,  therefore,  by  the  number  of 
cases  settled  through  its  arbitration.     (920.) 

Mr.  Walcott  says  that  the  first  and  most  important  trouble  in  the  shoe  business 
that  the  board  took  hold  of  was  in  North  Adams.  The  board  was  asked  to  settle  a 
list  of  prices  of  some  400  items.  After  wrangling  until  it  was  tired  it  madea  com- 
promise which  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  board  itself,  and  which  nobody  con- 
cerned had  any  idea  of  accepting.  In  most  cases  the  decisions  of  the  board  have 
been  accepted  even  when  the  parties  have  not  been  enthusiastic  over  them.  (912, 
913.) 

Mr.  Walcott  mentions  a  great  strike  in  the  shoe  factories  of  Haverhill,  involv- 
ing some  3,000  men,  in  which  the  feeling  was  very  angry  and  nobody  seemed  to 
want  the  board.     The  board  went  there  of  its  own  notion,  and  by  conciliatory 
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methods,  without  formal  arbitration,  settled  the  difficulty  in  about  4  hours. 
(913.) 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  "Workers'  Union,  thinks  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  working  classes  to  resort  to  arbitration  than  to  strike. 
Whether  a  State  board  of  arbitration  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  local  board 
depends  on  the  conditions  and  on  the  form  of  the  State  board.  There  are  some 
State  boards  which  workingmen  distrust  greatly.  The  Massachusetts  board  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  in  the  country.  It  is  a  permanent  body  and  its  members  are 
paid  by  the  State.  They  have  more  experience  and  understand  the  methods  of 
arriving  at  right  conclusions  better  than  the  local  boards  do.  Under  the  law  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  board  to  offer  mediation,  or,  in  case  the  parties  agree  to  submit 
to  arbitration,  to  decide  the  dispute.  In  that  case  the  employees  and  the  employer 
each  nominate  a  representative  who  shall  serve  as  expert  assistant.  These  2  men 
are  paid  by  the  State  and  it  is  their  duty  to  seek  information  among  the  different 
factories.  They  must  agree  in  their  findings  of  facts  and  must  submit  them  to 
the  board  as  a  basis  for  its  decision.     (374.) 

2.  Indiana  State  board. — Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  commends  the  work  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration in  labor  difficulties.  He  says  that  it  has  a  little  more  power  than  most 
State  boards,  and  that  by  intervening  of  its  own  motion,  as  soon  as  it  hears  of 
a  dispute,  it  is  generally  able  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement.  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  1  employer  and  1  representative  of  organized  labor.  Both  sides  have 
confidence  in  it.  The  labor  organizations  were  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
board  when  it  was  first  established,  because  of  a  bill  for  compulsory  arbitration 
which  had  come  near  passing.    Experience  has  made  them  friendly  to  it.     (740.) 

3.  Illinois  Slate  board, — Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of 
Illinois,  read  from  the  report  of  his  board  for  1899  to  the  following  effect:  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  board,  whenever  it  learns  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  threatened, 
to  put  itself  in  communication  with  the  parties,  and  try  by  mediation  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement,  or  to  persuade  them  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  board. 
This  procedure  has  borne  good  results  almost  uniformly.  It  necessarily  proceeds 
quietly  and  without  much  public  notice;  but  experience  makes  it  plain  that  it  is 
the  most  useful  function  of  the  board.  Not  only  are  the  immediate  results  benefi- 
cent, but  a  far-reaching  educative  influence  is  exerted,  increasing  the  habitual 
regard  of  both  employers  and  employees  for  their  respective  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, and  teaching  them  the  wisdom  of  settling  their  differences  by  pacific 
means. 

The  formal  public  inquiries  of  the  board  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  for 
the  particular  case  involved,  but  because  the  existence  of  the  power  to  conduct 
them,  and  to  give  effect  to  their  conclusions,  is  a  great  help  to  settlement  by  con- 
ciliatory methods;  but  the  board  anticipates  that  the  need  of  these  public  inquiries 
will  diminish  as  the  work  of  conciliation  grows  in  scope  and  efficiency.     (984.) 

4.  New  Jersey  board. — Mr.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
of  New  Jersey,  says  that  the  greatest  usefulness  of  this  board  is  in  settling  dis- 
putes by  conciliation.  The  members  often  act  separately  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
found  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  if  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  ground 
before  a  strike  really  occurs.  Even  when  a  strike  or  lockout  has  developed, 
however,  the  board  has  always  succeeded  in  bringing  the  parties  together,  except 
in  one  case.     (978-980.) 

5.  New  York  State  board. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  believes  that  State  Boards  of  arbitra- 
tion do  a  work  which  entitles  them  to  consideration.  Those  who  are  at  all  famil- 
iar with  the  work  of  the  New  York  board  must  recognize  that  it  has  been  of  great 
service  in  settling  labor  difficulties.  In  1899  there  were  455  strikes,  large  and 
small,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  board  took  part  in  73  and  settled  20.  Those 
which  received  attention  from  the  board  were  the  most  important.  Many  of  the 
others  were  very  brief.  Over  40  lasted  less  than  a  day;  60  lasted  a  day;  30  per 
cent  less  than  3  days. 

The  New  York  law  has  a  provision  for  local  boards  of  arbitration  as  well  as  for 
the  State  board;  but  no  such  local  board  has  ever  been  called  into  existence.  The 
State  board  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  unless  both  parties  have  agreed 
in  writing  to  an  arbitration.  This  very  seldom  happens.  The  work  of  the  board 
is  almost  exclusively  in  the  way  of  mediation.  The  board  is  not  obliged  to  wait 
for  an  invitation  from  either  of  the  parties  to  interfere  in  a  strike,  but  regularly 
proceeds  of  its  own  motion.  It  has  power  to  conduct  a  public  investigation,  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  swear  witnesses.  This  is  a  power  which  the 
board  has  exercised  several  times  during  the  last  year.  The  practical  result  of 
this  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  of  arbitration.    In  several  cases  the  findings 
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and  recommendations  of  the  board,  made  after  a  public  investigation,  have  been 
accepted. 

Though  the  State  boards  do  a  valuable  work,  they  can  not,  with  their  little 
power,  do  much  else  than  mediate.  Their  influence  for  good  can,  therefore,  be 
only  temporary.  Trade  arbitration  is  far  superior  to  State  arbitration,  because 
it  leaves  the  decision  to  men  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and 
the  technicalities  of  the  particular  trade  than  a  State  board  can  be.     (877, 878.) 

Mr.  Gilbert  says  that  no  trade  union  has  refused  to  accept  the  mediation  or 
arbitration  of  the  board  in  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  it, 
and  only  1  manufacturer  has  refused.  In  that  case  an  investigation  was  held, 
the  manufacturer  was  sworn  as  a  witness  among  others,  the  board  made  findings 
and  recommendations,  and  they  were  accepted  by  both  sides.  The  manufacturer 
said,  when  the  board  first  approached  him,  that  he  did  not  want  any  interference 
with  his  business;  but  after  the  recommendations  of  the  board  were  made  his 
attitude  changed  to  one  of  great  cordiality.  With  this  exception  the  board  has 
always  been  received  with  cordiality  on  both  sides.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  recommendations  of  the  board  have  not  been  directly  accepted,  and 
yet  have  ultimately  led  to  a  settlement.     (877,  878.) 

6.  Ohio  State  board. — It  is  the  practice  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration, 
according  to  Mr.  Bishop,  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  case  of  important  strikes, 
and  to  seek  to  bring  the  parties  to  the  controversy  together.  Direct  arbitration 
as  to  the  questions  at  issue  is  less  sought  than  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  of  the  employees.  There  are  "many  minor  strikes,  involving 
either  few  men  or  questions  of  little  importance,  as  to  which  the  board  takes  no 
action. 

The  board  has  found  that  in  the  case  of  important  strikes,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  parties  have  readily  yielded  to  conciliatory  influences.  The  witness  refers 
especially  to  the  strike  of  the  coat  makers  at  Cincinnati  in  1895.  The  State 
board  prevailed  upon  each  of  the  parties  to  select  a  committee,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  expensiveness  and  folly  of  holding  out  against  one  another.  Confer- 
ences were  held  in  the  presence  of  the  witness,  and  although  the  first  meeting 
was  not  promising  the  second  resulted  in  a  settlement,  the  workers  receiving  an 
advance  of  wages  which  was  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  The  witness  submitted 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Cincin- 
nati, declaring  his  belief  that  the  arbitration  law  was  a  wise  one,  and  that  the 
counsel  of  the  State  board  had  been  most  beneficial  in  the  settlement  of  this 
strike. 

In  another  strike  during  1899  among  the  women  working  in  the  potteries  at 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  a  similar  settlement  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts 
of  the  State  board.  The  board  induced  the  parties  to  appoint  committees,  and 
these  settled  the  difficulty  with  very  little  delay.  The  employees  had  asked  an 
advance  of  25  cents  per  day  and  secured  an  advance  of  10  cents. 

On  the  other  hand  the  employers  in  the  Cleveland  street-railway  strike  of  1899 
refused  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  strikers  or  to  accept  the  good  offices  of 
the  State  board .  Mr.  Bishop  accordingly  favors  some  legislation  which  will  require 
each  party  to  recognize  the  properly  chosen  representatives  of  the  other  and  to 
continue  temporarily  without  strike  or  lockout,  pending  efforts  at  settlement. 
(469-471.) 

7.  Sundry  States. — Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Illinois, 
says  that  in  Missouri  the  commissioner  of  labor  is  authorized  to  select  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  each  particular  dispute,  he  himself  acting  as  chairman.  He  wrote 
to  Mr.  Davis  that  the  law  had  been  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  ineffectual. 

The  former  president  of  the  Minnesota  board  wrote  Mr.  Davis  that  there  had 
been  no  board  in  that  State  for  about  3  years.  The  law  provides  no  compensation 
for  the  members.  The  first  board  appointed,  when  their  terms  expired,  declined 
to  serve  longer,  and  no  new  appointments  had  been  made.  The  board  never 
had  but  one  case,  and  in  that  case  it  rendered  a  decision  which  was  unsatisfactory 
to  both  sides.  Mr.  Davis  has  found  only  a  few  State  boards  which  have  done  or 
attempted  to  do  much  work. 

In  3  or  4  Western  States  which  have  an  arbitration  law  the  existence  of  it 
was  unknown  to  officers  of  the  State  government.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
of  one  of  these  States  wrote  Mr.  Davis  that  it  had  no  such  law.  Mr.  Davis  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  law.  The  commissioner  of  labor  then  wrote  that  he  had  for- 
gotten it;  that  members  of  a  board  had  been  appointed,  but  they  had  never  had 
a  case  and  he  did  not  know  their  present  whereabouts.     (987.) 

8.  Difficulties  of  State  arbitration. — Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  alluding  to  an  experience  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  in  a  strike  in  the  shoe  industry,  declares  that  he  never  saw 
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any  business  sagacity,  not  to  say  even  common  sense,  in  putting  before  3  men,  of 
no  special  acquaintance  with  the  business,  lists  of  items,  over  400  in  number,  and 
expecting  those  men  to  come  to  even  a  passable  result.     (913.) 

Mr.  Walcott  says  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  board  that  it  can 
not  handle  properly  more  than  1  case  of  arbitration  a  month,  on  an  average.  It 
has  handled  that  full  number  of  arbitration  cases,  and  settled  others  by  conciliatory 
methods  besides.  Cases  of  conciliation  may  need  very  little  time;  but  the  time 
consumed  by  the  cases  of  actual  arbitration  is  considerable.  Neither  side  knows 
how  to  present  its  case;  the  manufacturers  perhaps  even  less  than  the  workmen. 
The  workmen  have  got  a  sort  of  education  in  their  unions  which  gives  them 
fluency  of  expression,  and  their  wits  are  as  sharp  as  those  of  the  employer.  It  has 
been  unpleasant  to  Mr.  "Walcott  as  a  lawyer  to  be  on  a  board  which  had  to  frame 
the  pleadings,  draw  the  agreement,  form  the  issues,  state  clearly  what  the  differ- 
ence is,  which  the  parties  do  not  do  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  show  each  party 
how  to  prove  its  statements.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
lawyers  by  the  parties,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  called  in;  but  in  Mr.  Wal- 
cott's  opinion  they  have  never  been  of  the  slightest  assistance.  The  matters  in 
question  are  entirely  outside  of  the  lawyer's  training  and  experience.     (916, 917. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New  Jersey,  says  that 
lack  of  technical  knowledge  of  the  trades  involved  has  given  this  board  very  little 
difficulty  in  settling  disputes.  No  objection  has  been  raised  to  arbitration  by  the 
board  on  this  ground  except  in  one  case.  In  that  case  the  parties  insisted  on 
selecting  arbitrators  from  their  own  trade.     (981.) 

9.  Objections  and  criticisms  as  to  State  arbitration. — Mr.  McMackin,  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  believes  that  no  State  has  a  better  arbitra- 
tion law  than  New  York;  yet  even  in  New  York  the  board  of  arbitration  seems 
to  be  a  failure.  Men  seem  not  to  feel  confidence  in  an  official  body  of  this  charac- 
ter. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  arrive  at  mutual  under- 
standings, and  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  men  selected  by  the  parties  them- 
selves. In  1899  there  were  455  strikes  in  New  York  State.  The  official  board  of 
arbitration  reported  action  on  only  46  of  them.  They  settled  only  17.  Mediation 
was  attempted  but  failed  in  14,  and  15  of  the  46  were  settled  by  other  means  than 
through  the  board.  There  are  no  statistics  of  the  number  settled  by  unofficial 
arbitration.  Mr.  McMackin  believes  that  arbitration  offers  the  best  means  of 
settling  trade  disputes,  and  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Government, 
to  name  an  honorable  man  in  each  locality  whose  business  should  be  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  by  some  sort  of  agreement.     (802-804.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  says  that  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Arbitration  is  reputed  to  be  a  pretty  good  board,  but 
in  the  building  trades  nothing  is  thought  of  it.  They  have  not  brought  a  case 
before  it  for  years.  The  treatment  of  the  one  or  two  cases  which  they  did  submit 
to  it  was  absurd.  The  reason  is  that  the  members  of  the  board  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  building  trades.  A  question  as  to  the  bill  of  prices  of  the  granite 
cutters  was  submitted  to  the  board  some  years  ago.  This  bill  of  prices  is  a  printed 
book  of  considerable  size.  It  is  impossible  that  men  unconnected  with  the  trade 
should  deal  with  it  intelligently.  The  board  brought  in  experts  to  assist  it,  but 
in  spite  of  that  the  decision  which  they  reached  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  both 
workmen  and  employers  that  they  would  not  abide  by  it.  They  threw  over  the 
action  of  the  State  board,  formed  a  committee  of  their  own,  and  settled  the  bill 
of  prices  for  themselves.     (845,  846,  859.) 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  says  that  body  has  not 
found  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  in  Massachusetts  of  special  usefulness.  A 
number  of  matters  have  been  taken  up  by  the  board,  but  employers  are  backward 
in  agreeing  to  arbitrate  grievances.  Moreover,  although  the  decision  is  apt  to  be 
favorable  to  the  employees  where  wages  are  exceedingly  low,  it  is  less  apt  to  be 
favorable  where  wages  are  a  little  higher  than  the  average,  as  they  often  are 
among  the  granite  cutters.     (205. ) 

Mr.  Hogan,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association, 
does  not  believe  that  a  State  or  national  board  of  arbitration  can  ever  adjust  a 
labor  difficulty  satisfactorily.  Such  a  board  can  not  command  the  confidence  of 
either  employers  or  employees.  It  is  felt  that  the  members  are  not  familiar  with 
the  details,  and  for  that  reason  that  they  can  not  decide  a  question  without  bias. 
Moreover,  such  a  board  is  never  called  in  until  a  fight  has  begun,  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  settle  a  question  at  the  outset,  before  conflict  has  aroused  bitterness. 
The  only  thing  which  a  State  or  national  board  can  do  with  advantage,  in  Mr. 
Hogan's  opinion,  is  to  investigate  a  difficulty  and  bring  the  parties  together  and 
advise  them.    Disinterested  advice  may  be  considered  and  may  have  weight. 
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Mr.  Schaffer  thinks  that  in  some  States  public  hoards  of  arbitration  would  he 
advantageous.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  is  with 
the  workingmen,  even  where  their  case  is  unjust,  and  arbitration  is  less  likely  to 
work  justly.     (387.)   • 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  people  to  have  confidence  in  State  boards  of  arbitration,  which  are 
subject  to  political  influence's,  and  which  lack  technical  knowledge.  He  believes 
that  the  best  method  of  settling  trade  difficulties  is  by  committees  appointed  by 
employers  and  the  workmen.     (840,841.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  thinks  that  the  danger  is, 
in  the  appointment  of  State  and  national  arbitrators,  that  politics  will  come  in, 
and  a  man  who  really  desires  to  do  right  will  be  afraid  to  do  it  because  his  posi- 
tion would  be  endangered  or  his  party  would  he  hurt.  Politics  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  manufacturing  interests.     (904.) 

10.  Recognition  of  employees  in  arbitration. — Mr.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Arbitration,  testifies  that  the  3  members  of  that  hoard  have  agreed 
upon  a  bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  State  legislature  (1899)  for  amend- 
ing the  arbitration  act  with  a  view  to  compelling  recognition  of  the  properly 
chosen  representatives  of  each  party  by  the  other  party  pending  negotiations  for 
settlement.    The  essential  part  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  as  follows: 

"Any  party  to  any  such  controversy  may  act  hereunder  personally,  or  through 
an  agent  or  attorney  duly  authorized,  the  authorization  in  any  case  being  estab- 
lished as  the  board  may  approve  or  direct,  but  the  names  of  employees  appoint- 
ing in  writing  such  agent  or  attorney  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  it.  And  one  so 
authorized  and  by  the  board  recognized  as  the  agent  or  attorney  of  a  party  to  any 
such  controversy  shall  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  as  such  by  the  other  party 
thereto  in  all  matters  before  the  board.  A  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
department  or  business  in  which  the  controversy  exists  must  concur  in  any  action 
by  them  under  this  act,  which  in  any  reference  thereto  may  be  designated  the 
arbitration  act." 

Mr.  Bishop  declares  that  the  refusal  of  employers  to  recognize  the  committees 
of  their  employees,  and  the  insistence  upon  dealing  with  them  individually,  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  strikes,  especially  tending  to  prevent  their  settlement  when 
once  inaugurated.  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration  has  made  it  a  practice  to 
try  to  bring  representatives  of  the  parties  to  labor  controversies  into  conference 
in  order  that  they  may  arrive  at  a  mutual  agreement  without  formal  arbitration. 
It  meets  great  difficulty  in  securing  this  result  where  the  employers  refuse  to 
treat  with  the  properly  chosen  representatives  of  their  employees.  No  good 
results  can  possibly  come  from  such  a  course  and  harmful  consequences  fre- 
quently arise.  Kefusal  to  recognize  the  representatives  of  the  employees  is 
especially  common  on  the  part  of  corporations.  The  demand  for  recognition  is 
not  always  a  sentimental  one,  merely  for  the  sake  of  securing  recognition  of  the 
union  as  such.  It  is  almost  always  the  case  that  in  any  considerable  body  of 
strikers  a  few  only  are  able  to  present  their  case  effectively  and  vigorously  in 
meeting  the  always  skillful  arguments  of  the  other  side.     (474-479.) 

11.  Arbitration  desired  by  workmen. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  says  that  in  his  experience 
the  labor  unions  are  more  ready  to  accept  arbitration  than  the  employers  are. 
As  a  rule  the  organized  workers  are  ready  to  submit  to  arbitration.     (879.) 

12.  Legal  arbitration  by  local  boards. — Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  of  Illinois,  says  that  he  has  made  some  investigation  of  the  working 
of  those  laws  which  provide  for  the  formation  of  local  boards  of  arbitration  for 
each  particular  dispute,  and  he  believes  that  such  laws  have  not  achieved  any 
great  success.     (987.) 

C.  Compulsory  arbitration. — 1.  Advocated. — To  correct  the  evil  effects 
of  labor  "organizations  Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  suggests,  first,  general  organization 
of  employers,  "not  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  but  purely  for  equitable  purposes, 
for  purposes  of  securing  equitable  contracts  alike  to  all  employers."  Then,  if 
that  is  done,  they  can  say  to  their  employees:  "Now,  you  get  whatever  you  earn; 
you  get  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work."  Mr.  Thompson  would  establish 
a  "differential  scale  of  wages "  under  which  men  should  be  paid  according  to 
their  performance,  in  place  of  the  unif  orm  wage  for  good  and  bad,  which,  he  says, 
the  trades  unions  enforce.  He  would  establish  also  a  sliding  wage  scale,  and  he 
approves  of  the  sliding  scale  established  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  "Workers.  He  would  make  it  justifiable  homicide  for  a  nonunion  man 
to  shoot  a  union  man,  who  was  doing  picket  duty,  or  even  jeering  at  him,  with 
the  purpose  of  driving  him  from  his  employment.  He  believes  that  there  is  a 
sentiment  among  the  best  element  of  the  South  in  favor  of  such  a  provision  of 
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law,  and  that  it  will  be  introduced.  A  resolution  in  favor  of  making  it  a  felony 
to  strike  or  to  order  a  boycott  or  a  lockout,  after  the  decision  of  a  proposed  court 
of  arbitration,  was  passed  by  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention  at  Chattanooga. 
Mr.  Thompson  would  make  strikes  and  boycotts  felony,  though  he  afterwards  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  penalties  of  felony  might  be  applied  only  to  strikes  or  boycotts 
on  transportation  lines.  He  would  require  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions 
in  order  to  bring  their  members  "under  legal  surveillance  and  responsibility." 
Finally,  he  would  establish  State  and  national  boards  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
He  would  have  these  boards  use  methods  of  mediation  and  conciliation  at  first; 
but  if,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  negotiation,  say  30  or  60  days,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  effect  a  settlement,  they  should  be  able  to  decide  the  whole  contro- 
versy with  absolute  authority.  There  should  be  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  ordi- 
nary courts.  Mr.  Thompson  expects  these  boards  also  to  exercise  an  educational 
influence,  and  to  correct  the  injurious  education  which  he  thinks  the  labor  unions 
have  given  the  working  classes.  He  does  not  make  it  clear  what  methods  of  edu- 
cation he  would  have  adopted,  but  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  national  board 
of  arbitration  would  be  to  "  disseminate  the  widest  possible  education  among  the 
laboring  classes  as  to  the  correct  relation  between  labor  and  capital."  Another 
function  of  this  board,  would  be  to  "do  everything  in  its  power  to  get  in  such 
leaders  as  Chief  Arthur  in  all  the  labor  organizations."  Mr.  Thompson  believes 
that  State  boards  of  arbitration,  such  as  he  suggests,  are  likely  to  be  established 
in  several  Southern  States.     (757-763,  772,  774.) 

Mr.  Coffin  considers  that  conciliation  is  well,  but  to  be  of  any  value  it  must 
come  before  the  strike  or  lockout.  Mediation  is  an  excellent  thing  when  both 
sides  desire  it;  otherwise  it  is  useless.  Arbitration  is  good  if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, but  Mr.  Coffin's  experience  has  been  that  when  arbitration  is  proposed, 
each  side  works  so  hard  to  gain  an  advantage  that  nothing  is  accomplished.  The 
only  effective  arbitration  is  compulsory  arbitration.  Mr.  Coffin  himself  intro- 
duced the  resolution,  which  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention  passed,  declaring 
for  a  board  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  every  Southern  State,  whose  decisions 
should  be  final,  save  for  an  appeal  to  the  civil  courts,  and  should  have  such  force 
that  it  should  be  a  felony  to  strike  or  order  a  boycott  or  a  lockout  while  such  an 
appeal  was  pending.  One  great  advantage  of  such  a  board  would  be  the  quick- 
ness of  its  action.  Its  decisions  should  be  rendered  within  a  day  or  two,  and  any 
considerable  interruption  of  work  should  be  made  impossible.  He  would,  how- 
ever, favor  giving  official  notice  to  each  party,  before  formal  action  of  the  board, 
that  the  board  would  act  if  an  agreement  was  not  reached  within  a  definite  time. 
Mr.  Coffin  would  not  have  labor  organizations,  as  such,  recognized  by  law  or  by 
the  arbitration  board.  The  workers  might,  of  course,  be  represented  before  the 
board  by  any  individuals  whom  they  might  choose. 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  South  for  such  a  law; 
and  that  it  will  be  enacted  within  a  short  time.  This  is  not  because  of  any  pres- 
ent necessity,  for  labor  organizations  have  as  yet  given  comparatively  little 
trouble  in  the  South,  but  as  a  safeguard  for  the  future.     (778,  784,  788,  791. ) 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  believes  in  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration.  "The cus- 
tomer and  the  public  are  interested  in  the  enterprises  of  employers  and  employees, 
and  disturbances  between  them  which  become  a  public  menace  are  a  proper'sub- 
ject  for  control  on  the  part  of  the  public."  Compulsory  arbitration  would  settle 
labor  differences  without  strikes,  which  are  economically  bad  for  the  State,  for 
the  employer,  and  for  the  employee.  Mr.  Gilbert  believes  that  it  would  also  lead 
to  a  large  number  of  voluntary  trade  agreements.  This  has  been  the  actual 
experience  in  New  Zealand.  The  great  objection  to  compulsory  arbitration 
courts  at  present  is  that  there  is  little  public  sentiment  in  their  favor,  and  such  a 
law  without  public  sentiment  behind  it  would  be  a  dead  letter.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  act  to 
apply  to  corporations  which  derive  rights  and  franchises  from  the  public,  such  as 
railroads  and  street  railroads.  There  is  no  reason  why  differences  between  rail- 
roads and  their  employees  should  not  be  settled  by  voluntary  conciliation  and 
arbitration  boards;  but  the  attitude  of  the  railroads,  particularly  street  railways, 
toward  organizations  of  their  men,  does  not  offer  much  hope  of  such  a  settlement. 
Mr.  Gilbert  believes  that  the  general  public  would  favor  a  law  which  should 
compel  both  sides  in  these  particular  cases  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  public 
tribunal.     (875,  876, 879,  880. ) 

Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  while  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  conditions  are  very  different  in  a  country  of  800,000  people  and 
in  a  country  of  75,000,000,  yet  believes  that  the  principle  of  the  New  Zealand  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law  might  be  carried  out  in  this  country  by  dividing  the 
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country,  and  the  States  if  necessary,  into  districts,  and  establishing  a  sufficient 
number  of  arbitration  courts  to  handle  the  business.     (885, 891.) 

Mr.  Sat  ward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  believes  that 
voluntary  arbitration  is  the  best  possible  thing,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that  -when 
people  will  not  arbitrate  voluntarily  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  arbitrate.  He 
considers  that  compulsory  arbitration  ought  to  lead  up  to  voluntary  abitration. 
The  disputing  parties  could  be  compelled  to  select  men  from  their  own  number. 
(859.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  desires  compulsory  arbitration,  with 
means  of  enforcing  the  decisions  upon  employees  as  well  as  upon  employers.  He 
complains  that  any  settlement  arrived  at  under  present  conditions,  by  arbitration 
or  otherwise,  is  binding  upon  the  employer,  because  he  is  pecuniarily  responsible, 
but  is  not  binding  upon  the  employee.     (682, 683.) 

Mr.  Sherman,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  believes  that  arbitration  should  be  compulsory,  and  would  be  willing 
to  have  trade  unions  incorporated  with  a  view  to  making  compulsory  arbitration 
more  effective.  The  chief  purpose  of  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  to  force 
an  investigation  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  action  of  employers  when  they  are 
unwilling  to  disclose  the  actual  conditions  of  their  business.  The  arbitration 
board  could  find  out  whether  the  employer  was  making  a  fair  percentage  on  his 
investment.  The  witness  thinks  that  employees  would  scarcely  ever  refuse  to 
continue  work  at  lower  wages  if  the  investigation  showed  that  the  employer  was 
not  able  to  pay  more.  The  witness  does  not  apparently  think  that  it  would  be 
often  necessary  to  compel  men  to  continue  work,  but  he  believes  that  it  would  be 
just  and  possible  to  do  so  if  they  were  in  the  wrong  and  refused  to  work.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  not  be  likely  to  result  in  breaking  the  uniformity  of 
the  union  scale  of  wages,  since,  in  most  cases,  the  difficulties  which  the  board,  of 
arbitration  would  be  called  upon  to  settle  could  be  between  the  employers  as  an 
association  and  the  union  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Sherman  refers  especially  to  the  recent  street  railway  strike  at  Cleveland, 
in  which  the  company  refused  to  arbitrate.  He  thinks  that  compulsion  would 
have  been  desirable  in  that  case.     (378-380.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  in  various  cases  been 
willing  to  submit  labor  disputes  to  State  boards  of  arbitration,  but  that  the 
employers  have  usually  refused  to  accept  the  proposition.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
favor  compulsory  arbitration  as  the  only  way  to  avoid  strikes.  Both  sides  should 
be  compelled  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators.     (431.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
etc.,  believes  in  compulsory  arbitration  and  would  punish  the  violation  of  an 
award  as  a  criminal  offense.  He  would  treat  workmen  and  employers  alike. 
(973,  974.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  does  not  think 
that  compulsory  arbitration  in  general  employments  is  feasible,  or  that  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  workmen.  He  does  consider  that  in  all  quasi-public 
employments,  such  as  businesses  conducted  by  virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  a 
State  or  a  municipality,  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  feasible.  This  would 
include  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  and  similar  establishments. 
In  order  to  make  compulsory  arbitration  practicable,  the  labor  organizations 
would  have  to  be  incorporated.  They  could  then  sueand  be  sued,  and  they  would 
be  liable  for  damages,  for  instance,  if  they  caused  an  unjustified  strike.  If  a  labor 
organization  failed  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  the  arbitration  board,  it  could  be 
punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  The  employing  corporation  could  be  punished,  in  the 
like  case,  by  the  revocation  of  its  charter.     (803,  804.) 

2.  Deprecated. — Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  believes 
that  compulsory  arbitration  is  highly  undesirable.  It  would  amount  practically 
to  an  attempt  to  establish  wages  directly  by  law.  If  wages  were  thus  fixed  the 
prices  of  products  would  have  to  be  fixed  in  order  to  protect  producers.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  would  mean  that  employees  would  be  compelled  to  work  for  fixed 
wages  against  their  will,  and  no  law  is  strong  enough  to  put  everybody  into  jail. 
Again,  compulsory  arbitration  would  force  employers  to  close  their  works  or  else 
join  trusts  for  self -protection.  The  system  would  Mil  industry.  No  labor  organi- 
zation approves  compulsory  arbitration.    (11, 12.) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  says  that  arbitration  in  a  strict  sense  implies  that  the  award  shall  be 
compulsory.  Such  a  decision  is  apt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  because  of  imperfect 
understanding  of  arbitrators.  The  question  presented  is  often  the  culmination 
of  a  long  series  of  differences,  which  only  one  having  inside  knowledge  can  under- 
stand.   (87.) 
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Mr.  Schaffer,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  declares  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  strikes,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considers  compulsory  arbitration 
impracticable.  He  thinks  that  the  treatment  which  workingmen  have  received 
from  the  courts  shows  that  they  probably  would  not  be  fairly  treated  by  a  gov- 
ernment board.  The  witness  admits  that  the  strength  of  his  own  organization 
makes  it  more  able  to  insist  upon  voluntary  arbitration  than  a  small  union  would 
be,  but,  nevertheless,  he  opposes  compulsory  arbitration  in  any  case.     (388,389.) 

Mr.  GtOmpbes  says  that  he  believes  strongly  in  conciliation,  and  when  concilia- 
tion does  not  accomplish  the  desired  result  he  would  advocate  arbitration  in  order 
to  avoid  further  dispute.  Under  certain  conditions,  which  would  not  lead  to 
extension  of  the  power,  he  would  consent  to  compulsory  arbitration,  if  it  did  not 
involve  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  award.  He  has  great  faith 
in  the  power  of  public  opinion.  If  the  arbitrators  make  a  public  award  declaring 
that  either  the  employers  or  the  employees  are  in  the  wrong,  neither  the  employers 
nor  the  employees  can  afford  to  stand  up  against  it.  But  Mr.  Gompers  is  alto- 
gether opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  with  compulsory  enforcement  of  the 
award.  To  compel  the  employer  to  pay  more  wages  than  he  is  willing  to  pay  is 
practically  confiscation.  To  compel  a  man  to  work  on  terms  on  which  he  is  not 
willing  to  work  is  slavery.  Even  specific  enforcement  of  a  contract  for  service 
is  slavery,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Arago  case.  Contracts  of  employment  are  so  often  made  under  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  allow  the  worker  to  insist  upon  his  rights  that  freedom 
of  contract  in  such  cases  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  the  securing  of  what  the 
worker  ought  to  have.     (612, 613.) 

Mr.  Strassee,  ex-president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  believes  that  compulsory 
arbitration  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  system  of  slavery  by  compelling  men  to 
work  against  their  will.  The  courts  are  at  present  inclined  to  be  hostile  to  labor, 
and  there  would  be  danger  of  the  same  thing  happening  if  arbitration  were 
compulsory.     (262.) 

Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  says  that  the  suggestion  of  compulsory  arbitration  comes  up  every 
year  from  employers  or  from  workmen,  and  sometimes  from  both,  though  they 
never  agree  on  any  one  fact.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  suggestion  that  comes  alter- 
nately from  both  sides  ought  to  have  some  merit  in  it.  Mr.  "Walcott  has  not  been 
able,  however,  to  devise  any  system  upon  which  compulsory  arbitration  could  be 
put  in  force,  at  least  among  our  people.  If  a  decision  were  adverse  to  the  work- 
men, he  does  not  know  of  any  way  of  making  men  work  against  their  will  without 
putting  them  in  State  prison.  If  the  decision  is  adverse  to  the  employer,  it  might 
compel  him  to  run  his  business  at  a  manifest  loss.  That  would  be  depriving  him 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  One  objection  seems  as  conclusive  as 
the  other. 

The  idea  of  compulsory  arbitration  seems  rather  popular  with  the  general  public ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  confined  to  public-service  corporations,  so  called,  and  more 
especially  to  railroad  and  street-railway  corporations.  The  idea  is  that  they  are 
fair  game  for  everybody,  and  no  harm  would  be  done.  Mr.  Walcott  can  not  see 
why  a  strike  on  a  street  railway  is,  in  principle,  any  more  injurious  to  the  public 
than  a  strike  in  a  big  cotton  mill,  where  the  means  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people, 
not  only  the  employees,  but  the  retail  dealers  of  the  town,  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work.  In  discussing  this  particular  phase  of  the  question,  the 
possibility  is  often  overlooked  that  the  result  of  an  arbitration  might  compel 
street-railway  employees  to  work  on  terms  which  they  would  think  manifestly 
unjust.     (910, 911.) 

Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New  Jersey,  believes 
that  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  good  thing  in  some  cases — for  instance, 
where,  in  connection  with  labor  disputes,  "there  is  danger  to  life  and  probable 
risks. "  He  believes  that  full  power  to  settle  questions  in  dispute,  including  wages, 
should  be  given  to  the  arbitration  board,  yet  he  shrinks  from  making  the  power 
really  compulsory.  He  does  not  think  that  a  man  could  be  forced  to  run  his  mill 
if  he  did.  not  want  to  run  it,  nor  that  any  set  of  men  could  be  forced  to  work  if 
they  did  not  want  to  work.  The  arbitration  board,  however,  should  have  a  large 
discretion.     (979-982.) 

Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Illinois,  does  not  approve  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  says  that  his  board  has  taken  a  decided  stand  against 
it.     (985.) 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  does  not  favor  com- 
pulsory arbitration  under  any  circumstances.  He  thinks  that  those  strikes  which 
become  most  violent  are  due  to  the  refusal  of  workmen  themselves  to  accept  the 
conditions  offered  or  to  permit  others  to  do  so.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
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not  right  for  the  State  to  compel  the  manufacturer  to  pay  any  rate  of  wages 
which  he  does  not  desire  to  pay.     (840,  841.) 

Mr.  Hogan,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association, 
does  not  think  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  good  thing,  or  that  it  could  be 
applied  in  this  country.  "  It  stirs  up  either  theworkingman  or  employer,  if  they 
have  any  spirit  in  them  at  all."  He  does  not  see  how  the  State  can  enforce  a  set- 
tlement of  a  labor  dispute.  It  certainly  has  power  to  stop  riots  and  violence,  but 
he  does  not  see  that  it  has  power  to  do  more.     (869-871.) 

Mr.  Lacy,  labor  commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  thinks  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion impossible  under  the  Constitution.  Forcing  an  employee  to  work  would  be 
involuntary  servitude.  Most  of  the  engineers  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the  right 
to  stop  work  when  they  please.    (502.) 

3.  Means  of  enforcing  decision  of  arbitrators.— Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  says  that  the  only 
actual  law  upon  which  opinions  can  be  based  is  that  of  New  Zealand.  New  Zea- 
land requires  the  registration  of  trade  unions,  and  all  the  property  of  the  unions 
is  liable  to  the  process  of  the  court  if  fines  are  levied.  If  a  union  refused  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  court,  a  money  penalty  could  be  laid  upon  it.  If  an 
employer  refused  to  submit,  he  could  be  subjected  to  penalties  and  forced  out  of 
business;  but  practically  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  arbitration  board  would 
make  a  decision  which  would  force  anyone  out  of  business.  The  practical  result 
would  be  that  the  board  would  make  such  decisions  as  would  commend  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  the  men  and  would  be  accepted.     (879. ) 

Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  thinks  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  right  men  could  be  got  as  arbitra- 
tors. He  declines  to  undertake  to  say  how  workmen  could  be  forced  by  the  law 
to  work,  but  declares  that  if  the  present  voluntary  arbitration  board  decided  a 
a  case  against  the  men,  the  union  would  compel  them  to  submit.     (938.) 

Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  referring  to  the 
argument  that  the  decision  of  a  court  could  not  be  enforced  against  a  large  num- 
ber of  workingmen,  because  it  is  impossible  to  send  thousands  of  men  to  jail,  says 
that  the  answer  to  this  suggestion  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  are  not  fools. 
Workmen  are  not  fond  of  striking  for  its  own  sake.  The  experience  of  New 
Zealand  shows  that  though  the  workers  are  by  no  means  able  to  get  decisions 
wholly  in  their  favor,  yet  they  find  that  whenever  there  is  any  real  grievance 
they  get  some  relief,  and  they  always  see  that  it  is  far  better  to  take  what  is  given 
them  in  this  way  than  to  attempt  to  defy  the  law  and  go  on  a  strike.  There  has 
not  been  a  strike  in  New  Zealand  since  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  was  put 
in  force.  It  is  true  that  experience  with  the  law  has  so  far  been  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  rising  labor  market.  The  court  has  reduced  wages,  but  not  often  nor 
largely.  Mr.  Lusk  is  confident,  however,  that  if  a  business  crisis  should  come, 
and  it  should  seem  to  the  court  to  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  minimum  wage, 
the  workingmen,  having  had  experience  of  the  fair-mindedness  of  the  court 
and  knowing  that  it  acted  with  full  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  employers, 
would  acquiesce  in  its  decisions.     (884, 891, 892. ) 

Mr.  Spohn,  representative  of  the  Washington  Building  Trades  Council,  says  that 
arbitration  in  labor  disputes  should  be  compulsory,  and  the  decision  binding 
under  penalty  on  both  sides.  The  witness  seems  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the 
manner  of  enforcing  the  penalty  upon  workmen,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  by 
the  incorporation  of  unions  they  could  be  held  to  pay  any  sums  charged  against 
them  as  penalties,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  collect  the  fines  by  assessment 
on  members  without  having  a  capital  stock  and  without  having  special  legal  reme- 
dies against  their  members.  Only  such  unions  would  incorporate  as  possessed 
sufficient  honesty  and  intelligence  among  their  members.     (152-154.) 

4.  Compulsory  arbitration  law  of  New  Zealand. — Mr.  Loss,  a  former  member 
of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  friction 
between  the  working  people  and  their  employers  in  New  Zealand  and  also  in 
Australia.  It  culminated  in  1892  in  what  was  known  as  "  the  great  strike,'-'  which 
affected  all  the  colonies  of  Australasia ,  including  New  Zealand.  The  trouble  began 
with  a  seamen's  strike,  and  spread  until  every  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
country,  except  gold  mining,  was  practically  tied  up.  Efforts  were  made  in  all 
the  colonies  to  deal  with  these  conditions.  The  attempts  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies took  the  form  of  provision  for  voluntary  arbitration.  New  Zealand  already- 
had  such  a  law,  and  it  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of,  because  the  parties  had 
no  confidence  that  it  would  bring  them  to  any  settlement.  The  minister  for  labor 
thought  it  time  to  go  farther.  In  1893  he  proposed  a  law  to  make  arbitration  com- 
pulsory. It  was  twice  rejected  by  the  council,  the  upper  house,  which  represents 
largely  the  more  capitalistic  class.    On  the  third  trial,  in  1894,  it  was  passed.    It 
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was  enacted  tentatively,  as  many  New  Zealand  laws  are,  and  was  to  expire  by 
limitation  in  2  years. 

The  law  provides  for  a  court  of  conciliation  in  each  of  the  6  centers  of  popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand.  Each  of  tnese  courts  consists  of  5  persons — 2  elected  byth& 
registered  associations  of  workers,  2  by  the  registered  associations  of  employers, 
and  the  fifth,  the  chairman,  by  the  other  4.  When  a  difference  arises  it  is  to  b& 
brought  first  before  the  court  of  conciliation.  If  this  court  reaches  a  decision 
which  is  acceptable,  the  matter  ends  there;  but  its  decisions  are  not  enforcible. 
Either  party,  if  dissatisfied,  can  appeal  to  the  arbitration  court  of  the  colony. 
This  court  consists  of  3  persons — 1  elected  by  the  trade  unions,  1  by  the  employers'' 
associations,  and  the  third,  who  is  the  chairman,  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  colony'from  among  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  The  court  sits  in  public, 
and  the  government  publishes  every  month  a  full  report  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  it  and  of  its  conclusions.  It  can  go  into  all  the  records  of  the  business  of 
employers  who  come  before  it,  and  can  fine  any  employer,  not  only  for  refusing 
to  produce  his  books,  but  also  for  failing  to  keep  books  which  show  the  true  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  his  business.  Its  decisions  are  of  force  for  any  length  of  time- 
which  it  may  determine  up  to  2  years,  usually  either  for  1  year  or  for  2.  There  is 
no  appeal  from  it.  Its  conclusions  are  absolutely  binding.  The  supreme  court 
of  the  colony  may  determine  what  powers  the  law  confers  upon  it,  but  can  not 
review  its  decisions  within  its  field. 

No  cause  can  be  brought  before  the  courts  of  conciliation  or  the  arbitration 
court,  except  by  a  registered  organization  of  employers  or  of  employees.  The- 
object  of  this  is  to  make  sure  that  some  person  shall  be  authorized  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  employers  and  some  person  on  behalf  of  the  employed.  Though  an 
employer  who  does  not  belong  to  an  association  of  employers  can  not  appeal  to 
the  court,  yet  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  matters  relating  to  his  branch  of  busi- 
ness are  binding  upon  him.  The  court  may  limit  the  application  of  its  decisions 
to  the  district  in  which  the  question  has  arisen,  or  it  may  make  its  decisions  bind- 
ing throughout  the  whole  country  and  on  all  persons  engaged  in  the  given  occu- 
pation. In  a  question  between  the  shoemakers'  union  and  the  manufacturers  of 
shoes,  which  arose  in  the  Auckland  district,  the  court  fixed  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages  and  a  maximum  number  of  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  expert  workmen,  and  made  its  decision  binding  for  12  months  on  all  shoe 
manufacturers  throughout  the  whole  country.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  coal 
industry  it  has  refused  to  extend  the  force  of  its  decision  beyond  the  district  in. 
which  the  question  arose,  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts are  different.  The  operation  of  the  court's  decision  is  only  from  the  time 
when  it  is  Tendered.  The  force  of  it  does  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  com- 
plaint was  made.  The  court  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  keeping  up  with  its  busi- 
ness, but  it  has  not  thus  far  been  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  behind.  No 
lawyers  are  allowed  in  the  court,  and  the  exclusion  of  them  results  in  a  much 
faster  transaction  of  business. 

There  has  never  been  any  organized  revolt  against  the  decisions  of  the  court. 
The  law  has  now  been  in  force  6  years,  and  the  use  of  it  increases  from  year  to 
year.  Both  parties,  finding  that  the  court  treats  them  with  absolute  fairness,  and 
that  its  decisions  are  positively  enforced,  have  got  into  the  habit  of  appealing  to 
the  court  as  soon  as  a  question  arises.  There  has  never  been  a  strike  in  New 
Zealand,  large  or  small,  since  the  law  was  put  into  operation.    (882-887,  892.) 

Mr.  Lusk  states  that  wages  in  New  Zealand  have  risen  largely  during  the  last 
6  years;  he  thinks,  on  an  average,  nearly  one-third.  This  great  rise  of  wages  has 
not  been  found  to  handicap  the  country  in  competition  with  others.  There  has 
been  during  these  years  a  great  increase  of  manufacturing.  While  certain  classes 
of  goods  are  all  imported  from  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  there  are  other  classes 
of  manufactured  goods  in  which  New  Zealand  not  only  supplies  her  own  market 
but  does  a  considerable  export  trade.  New  Zealand  makes  a  great  deal  more  of 
fine  woolen  goods  than  she  uses,  and  she  ships  many  of  them  to  Australia.  She 
has  no  advantage  there  in  import  duties,  but  pays  the  same  duty  that  the  German 
pays  on  his  goods;  yet  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  trade.  The  wages 
in  manufacturing  and  in  skilled  labor  generally  are  somewhat  higher  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  Australia.  Mr.  Lusk  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  growing  export 
trade  of  New  Zealand  to  the  efficiency  of  the  wage  workers.     (887, 888, 891.) 

Mr.  Lusk  declares  that  the  law  is  growing  in  favor,  and  that  the  workers  would 
not  give  it  up  under  any  consideration.  The  employers,  too,  are  coming  to  favor 
it.  The  chairman  of  the  largest  steamship  company  of  the  country  lately  said 
that  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  system  at  first,  but  that  he  now  thinks  it 
on  the  whole  even  more  beneficial  to  the  employer  than  to  the  employee. 
891.) 
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Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  submits  a 
synopsis  of  the  New  Zealand  compulsory  arbitration  law  and  its  workings.  The 
law  was  passed  in  1894.  It  was  generally  opposed  by  the  employers,  but  strongly 
favored  by  trade  unions  and  working  people.  It  extends  only  to  cases  in  which 
trade  unions  are  concerned.  It  provides  for  local  boards  of  conciliation  and  also 
for  a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  whole  colony.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  forbid- 
den while  the  matters  in  dispute  are  before  the  boards  of  conciliation  or  the  court 
of  arbitration.  The  decisions  of  the  local  boards  are  not  enforcible;  but  the 
awards  of  the  court  of  arbitration  are  binding  for  any  period  which  the  court 
may  specify,  not  exceeding  2  years,  and  are  not  subject  to  appeal. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31, 1898,  20  cases  were  handled,  of  which  16  were  car- 
Tied  to  the  court  of  arbitration.  In  the  year  ending  March  31, 1899, 25  cases  were 
handled.  The  number  of  appeals  to  the  court  in  this  year  is  not  yet  available. 
The  court  has  prescribed  rates  of  wages  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, and  the  observation  of  holidays,  and  has  in  certain  cases  ordered  that  a 
preference  be  given  to  union  labor.  There  has  been  no  case  of  refusal  by  either 
party  to  accept  an  award  in  toto,  and  there  has  been  no  breach  of  an  award  by  a 
trade  union.  There  have  been  cases  of  violations  of  awards  by  employers  in  mat- 
ters of  technicality  or  detail.     (805,806.) 

Mr.  Weight  says  that  the  only  experience  with  compulsory  arbitration  is  that 
in  New  Zealand.  The  system  is  said  there  to  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  employees,  but  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  employers.  There  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the  output  of  manufactures  (Jan- 
uary, 1899) .  Moreover,  the  experience  of  New  Zealand  does  not  furnish  a  fair 
test  as  to  the  probable  working  of  such  a  system  in  more  populous  and  more 
largely  industrial  countries;  New  Zealand  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  country.     (11.) 

D.  Compulsory  arbitration  without  enforcement  of  award. — 

1.  Compulsory  negotiations  for  settlement  of  labor  disputes. — Mr.  Bishop,  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  says  that  the  three  members  of  that 
board  have  agreed  to  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Ohio  arbitration  act  which 
shall  compel  negotiations  to  settle  labor  disputes  before  a  cessation  of  employ- 
ment is  permitted  by  either  party.  The  amendment  provides  that  whenever,  in 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  State  board,  a  strike  or  lockout  is  not  within 
reach  of  present  adjustment  and  seriously  menaces  the  public  peace  and  endan- 
gers life  or  property,  or  if  the  militia  has  been  called  out  or  is  about  to  be  called 
out,  the  board  shall  recommend  to  the  parties  to  the  controversy  to  suspend  the 
strike  or  lockout  for  a  period  not  exceeding  20  days.  If  the  parties  shall  not 
comply  with  this  recommendation  the  board  may,  through  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  any  county,  apply  to  the  courts  for  an  order  to  enforce  its  recom- 
mendation, with  such  modification  as  the  court  shall  see  fit  to  make.  Disobedience 
of  such  a  court  order  would  then  be  treated  as  contempt  of  court.  During  the 
period  provided  for  in  the  order  the  State  board  of  arbitration  would  then  under- 
take to  mediate  between  the  parties.  The  provision  for  compelling  each  party  to 
recognize  in  negotiations  the  representatives  of  the  other,  properly  chosen,  would 
in  almost  every  case  bring  it  about  that  there  would  be  conferences  during  the 
period  of  suspension  of  the  strike  or  lockout.  If  an  agreement  should  not  be 
Teached  the  State  board  would  have  power  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
during  which  employment  must  be  continued.  Mr.  Bishop  admits  that  this  sys- 
tem savors  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  he  does  not  consider  it  an  infringement 
of  the  right  of  contract.  The  question  as  to  the  justice  of  such  a  system  hinges 
on  the  police  power  of  the  State  and  the  necessity  of  public  order.  It  is  not 
thought  that  injustice  would  result  from  compelling  the  continuance  of  work, 
either  on  the  terms  existing  before  the  strike  or  the  lockout,  or  on  such  modified 
terms  as  the  court  might  see  fit  to  make  in  its  order,  since  the  arrangement  would 
only  be  temporary,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  friendly  intercourse 
"between  the  parties,  aided  by  the  State  board.     (475-477.) 

Mr.  Garland,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  believes  that  in  order  that  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  community  may  be  promoted,  it  would  be  just  and  desirable 
to  require  the  submission  of  labor  disputes  to  lawfully  constituted  boards  having 
power  to  compel  evidence.  Such  boards,  without  making  compulsory  awards, 
should  report  publicly  the  evidence  and  merits  of  the  case.  Their  opinion  would 
he  almost  as  binding  as  if  enforced  by  law.     (87.) 

E.  National  board  of  arbitration. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  does  not  think  that 
a  national  board  of  arbitration  in  this  country  would  be  of  any  value,  unless  in 
troubles  connected  with  such  institutions  as  the  railroads.     (881.) 

Mr.  Cole  favors  a  national  arbitration  law  providing  for  an  abitration  board  or 
commission  with  power  to  compel  both  manufacturers  and  workingmen  to  give 
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evidence.  He  thinks  this  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est, as  well  as  to  the  workingmen.  He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  compel  a  man 
to  work  against  his  will,  but  he  would  favor  a  law  which  would  give  a  certain 
time  for  settling  differences  and  provide  a  system  of  compulsory  education  in 
default  of  voluntary  arbitration.     (728, 730.) 

F.  Trade  arbitration,  conciliation,  and  joint  agreements.— 1. 
Joint  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  of  opinion  "  that  the 
most  rational  solution  of  labor  differences  lies  in  the  making  of  agreements  between 
employer  and  employees,  by  which  all  disputes  shall  be  referred  for  settlement  to 
boards  of  reconciliation  made  up  in  part  of  employees  and  in  part  of  employers. 
This  method  of  settling  strikes  presupposes  the  right  on  the  part  of  workingmen 
to  organize,  their  right  to  know  the  facts  concerning  the  true  condition  of  the 
trade  which  may  be  involved,  and  their  equality  as  men  with  their  employers. 
To  be  successful  both  sides  must  meet  on  a  common  basis  at  short  range,  imbued 
with  a  desire  for  fairness  and  candor  and  a  determination  to  reach  conclu- 
sions which  are  fair  to  both  sides.  Discussions  carried  on  by  parties  to  this 
kind  of  agreements  would  give  opportunity  for  giving  and  taking  argument,  for 
learning  each  other's  point  of  view,  and  for  being  influenced  by  reasonable 
considerations. " 

In  Mr.  Gilbert's  experience  a  little  discussion  has  cleared  up  misunderstand- 
ings which  seemed  serious,  after  strikes  had  already  begun.  These  differences 
could  have  been  disposed  of  much  more  easily  if  they  had  been  frankly  discussed 
before  the  strikes  were  declared.     (875.) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  "Workers,  says  that  conference  committees,  for  effecting  conciliation  between 
employers  and  employees,  are  of  great  advantage,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade.  By  bringing  both  sides  together  fuller  understanding  is  pro- 
moted, and  intelligent  argument  leads  to  mutual  concessions.  But  agreement  is 
not  always  possible,  especially  where  trade  conditions  give  one  side  or  the  other 
the  greater  strength.  The  establishment  of  sliding  scales  from  year  to  year 
involves  practically  this  system  of  conciliation  and  tends  to  bring  about  satisfac- 
tory relations  between  employers  and  employees.    (87, 97.) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  conciliation  and 
mediation  by  outside  authorities  are  often  desirable,  but  that  arbitration  and  final 
settlement  of  disputes  can  only  be  satisfactorily  effected  by  those  interested  and 
familiar  with  technical  matters.  Arbitration  is  possible  only  after  trade  unions 
have  been  recognized.    (117.) 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  thinks  that  settlements 
made  by  the  parties  to  labor  disputes  themselves  are  usually  far  more  acceptable 
and  permanent  than  those  made  by  any  outside  body.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Ohio 
State  board  of  arbitration  to  seek  to  bring  the  parties  together  in  mutual  confer- 
ence with  a  view  to  reaching  a  settlement.     (478.) 

Mr.  "Woodbury,  a  contractor  of  Boston,  believes  that  arbitration  by  joint  com- 
mittees is  the  proper  method  of  settling  labor  difficulties.  Arbitration  should  be 
voluntary  and  not  compulsory,  lest  it  be  abused.  Each  trade  needs  to  have  its 
affairs  acted  upon  by  its  own  members.  "When  outsiders  are  brought  in  jealousy 
and  antagonism  arise.  State  boards  of  arbitration  are  much  less  satisfactory. 
The  Massachusetts  board  does  not  amount  to  anything.  When  it  decides  against 
the  employers  of  any  trade  they  thereafter  refuse  to  appeal  to  it,  and  similarly 
with  the  employees,  so  that  the  board  is  now  seldom  called  upon  by  the  parties. 
(327,328.) 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  believes  that  the  con- 
tinued agitation  of  labor  problems  has  advanced  the  education  of  both  the  work- 
men and  the  manufacturers.  The  workmen  now  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  manufacturers  halfway  and  listening  to  argument,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacturers  are  perhaps  broader  than  they  used  to  be.  In  the  flint 
glass  business  he  believes  that  the  labor  organizations  have  always  been  recog- 
nized and  consulted.    (836,  837.) 

Mr.  Cole  says  it  is  hard  to  get  a  good  man  to  accept  the  position  of  third  man 
on  a  board  of  arbitration.  A  man  who  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides  does 
not  want  to  risk  his  reputation.  Another  difficulty  with  arbitration  is  that  the 
workingman  is  suspicious,  though  if  he  can  have  the  matter  put  before  him  in 
such  a  light  that  he  believes  it  is  for  his  best  interest,  he  is  an  easy  man  to  deal 
with.    (728.) 

Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  thinks  that  questions  of  wages,  hours,  and  working  rules  should 
be  settled  by  methods  of  arbitration  whenever  it  is  possible,  but  there  are  some 
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things  which  can  not  be  arbitrated.  For  instance,  in  the  Columbia  University- 
strike  of  1897  it  was  demanded  that  a  contract  be  broken,  because  of  a  dispute 
between  two  unions.  The  matter  was  ultimately  settled  by  arbitration  between 
the  unions,  but  there  was  nothing  which  the  employers  could  arbitrate.     (964.) 

2.  Joint  agreements  as  to  conditions  of  labor. — Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  the  bricklayers  of  New  York  City 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  agreements  with  their  employers,  covering  wages 
and  hours,  for  perhaps  10  years.  The  agreements  are  made  for  1  year  or  2  years 
at  a  time.  The  making  of  such  agreements  did  not  become  a  general  practice  in 
other  building  trades  until,  perhaps,  1899.  Mr.  McMackin  gives  a  considerable  list 
of  agreements  of  this  character  which  are,  or  have  recently  been,  in  force,  includ- 
ing not  only  building  trades  organizations,  but  printers,  iron  workers,  bakers,  and 
others.  The  agreements  are  not  based  on  a  sliding  scale,  but  provide  fixed  wages 
and  hours  for  the  period  covered.  They  are  generally  made  by  local  unions  with- 
out the  interference  of  national  bodies.  The  tendency  of  such  a  contract,  made 
by  a  particular  one  of  the  building  trades,  is  to  separate  it  from  other  building 
trades,  by  preventing  it  from  taking  part  in  a  sympathetic  strike.  "  But  I  find 
that  last  year  and  this  year  the  trades  that  have  made  these  agreements  still 
retain  their  membership  in  the  central  bodies  in  New  York,  but  it  has  not  been 
so  prior  to  that." 

Mr.  McMackin  considers  that  these  agreements  have  been  very  advantageous 
both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employee.  By  enforcing  uniform  conditions 
upon  all  employers,  and  also  by  making  conditions  certain  and  definite  for  fixed 
periods,  they  are  of  great  advantage  to  employers  in  businesses  in  which  con- 
tracts must  be  entered  into.     (800-802.) 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  cooperation  of  employers  and  labor  unions  in  forming  scales  and  making 
agreements  for  fixed  periods  is  advantageous  to  both  parties.  In  the  flint  glass 
trade  there  have  been  associations  which  have  made  such  agreements  during  the 
last  15  or  20  years.     (835.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  a  strike  is  always  disastrous  to  employers,  and  they 
are  forced  to  go  as  far  as  they  can  in  conciliating  the  workmen.  The  officers  of 
the  unions  are  inclined  to  be  conciliatory  and  fair,  but  they  are  the  creatures  of 
the  members,  and  are  often  compelled  to  do  things  which  they  dislike  and  which 
are  not  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  men.     (837, 838.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  further  that  in  the  glass  business  and  in  the  iron  business 
it  is  practicable  to  make  scales  of  wages  which  shall  cover  the  whole  country.  Tn 
many  branches  this  is  impossible,  because  of  differences  of  conditions.  He  thinks 
strikes  have  occurred  in  many  branches  of  business  because  of  the  attempt  to 
enforce  uniform  scales  where  it  could  not  be  done.     (837.) 

Mr.  Gompees  declares  that  the  terrible  contest  of  the  miners  at  Pana  and  Vir- 
den,  111.,  arose  because  employers  violated  their  agreements  with  the  miners.  It 
often  happens  that  some  employers  who  are  not  in  the  agreement  wish  to  operate 
their  mines  below  the  agreed  scale;  that  makes  it  hard  for  the  fair-minded 
employers  to  comply  with  the  agreement.  The  remedy  is  in  an  association  which 
shall  embrace  all  the  employers  and  shall  meet  an  association  embracing  all  the 
workmen.  If  the  laborers  are  fairly  well  organized  and  have  a  large  defense  fund, 
Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  he  would  as  lief  take  the  word  of  the  employer  as  his 
written  contract;  and  if  the  workers  are  not  well  organized  and  well  prepared, 
"  as  a  rule  their  agreement  is  as  worthless  as  their  word."     (604, 605.) 

3.  Sliding  scales. — Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  says  that  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  organized 
labor  is  to  arrange  fixed  wages  for  different  positions,  curtailing  the  supply  of 
labor  except  at  these  wages.  The  simple  method  of  fixing  terms  of  employment 
from  day  to  day  is  unsatisfactory  to  both  employer  and  employee.  Fixing  terms 
for  a  period  of  time  is  more  satisfactory,  but  does  not  enable  the  workmen  to 
share  in  the  advantage  of  rising  prices  of  product.  The  sliding  scale  is  the  only 
system  which  enables  the  workmen  to  share  in  the  advantage  of  rising  prices. 
The  employer  gains  still  more  than  the  workmen  by  higher  prices,  and  so  has  no 
motive  to  keep  prices  down.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  brings 
employers  and  employees  together  in  discussing  the  condition  of  trade  and  helps 
them  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  respect.     (89,90,97.) 

Mr.  Garland  urges,  however,  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  minimum  price  of 
the  product  below  which  wages  shall  not  be  affected.  Otherwise,  changing  condi- 
tions of  production  may  make  a  fall  in  price  a  means  of  increasing  the  profit  of  the 
employer,  while  unfairly  reducing  wages.  Such  a  minimum  is  established  in 
iron  and  steel  work.  For  instance,  a  boiler  gets  $4  a  ton  when  the  selling  price 
of  iron  is  1  cent  a  pound,  and  the  wage  is  not  reduced  when,  as  often  happens, 
the  selling  price  falls  lower.    (90,96,98.) 
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Mr.  Schaffer,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
believes  that  the  sliding  scale  system  would  be  advantageous  in  practically  any 
industry  where  payment  by  the  piece  is  possible.  The  diversity  of  products  upon 
which  the  scale  is  based  is  probably  greater  in  the  iron,  steel,  ana  tin  industry 
than  in  any  other  which  could  be  found.    (388.) 

The  sliding  scale,  Mr.  Q-ompers  says,  is  used  with  advantage  in  some  trades; 
but  they  have  learned  to  insist  that  there  must  be  a  point  at  which  wages  can  not 
slide  down  any  further.  A  sliding  scale,  without  a  fixed  minimum,  slides  always 
down.     (614.) 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  in  the  flint 
glass  trade  there  is  a  sliding  scale  on  one  article  only,  the  common  tumbler.  This 
was  fixed  to  enable  the  union  manufacturers  to  meet  nonunion  competition.     (837. ) 

4.  Need  of  organization  of  employers  and  employees. — Mr.  Hogan,  secretary  of 
the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  believes  that  the  tendency  is 
toward  the  use  of  conciliatory  methods  by  employers  and  employees.  The  only 
way  in  which  labor  difficulties  can  be  done  away  with,  in  his  judgment,  is  by 
having  efficient  organizations  on  both  sides,  and  bring  the  organizations  together, 
so  that  they  shall  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions between  the  Defense  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  have 
been  of  educational  value  to  both  sides,  and  good  feeling  has  grown  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee.  A  proposition  from  either  side  has  come  to  be 
looked  at  as  a  business  proposition  in  which  both  sides  are  interested,  and  which 
ought  to  besettled  fairly,  in  the  interest  of  both.  The  great  trouble  in  the  old 
days  of  strife  was  that  neither  side  was  ready  to  meet  the  other  in  a  friendly  and 
conciliatory  way;  besides,  it  was  generally  understood  by  the  employees  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  form  an  organization  of  the  manufacturers  that  would  stand 
for  anything.     (867,  869,  873.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  believes  that  no 
union  of  workmen  and  no  organization  of  employers  can  work  satisfactorily 
without  some  sort  of  cooperation  with  the  other  side.  Unions  of  the  two  sorts 
must  be  joined  together  in  some  way,  so  that  they  can  correct  each  other.  Mr. 
Sayward.  believes  strongly  both  in  unions  of  workmen  and  in  unions  of  employers. 
But  either  kind  of  union  by  itself  will  blunder.     (850, 857.) 

5.  Associations  of  employers — weakness. — Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders,  says  that  organizations  of  employers  are  most  aggravat- 
ing things  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  Employers  are  likely  not  to  realize  the 
value  of  organization.  They  are  not  willing  to  furnish  money  for  the  necessary 
work.  The  masons'  association  of  Boston  has  annual  dues  of  $100  a  member, 
payable  in  advance.  This  is  largely  the  basis  of  its  strength.  The  expenditures 
of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  have  not  been  far  from  $50,000  a  year, 
until  within  the  last  2  years.  It  has  charged  dues  of  $3  for  each  member  of  the 
local  bodies  affiliated  with  it.  Some  of  the  local  associations  have  dropped  away 
because  of  these  dues.  Many  local  associations  of  employers  fix  dues  for  them- 
selves of  only  $5  or  $6  a  year,  or  less  than  many  workmen  on  small  wages  pay 
into  their  unions.  Organizations  of  employers  can  not  accomplish  anything  unless 
they  have  proper  support.     (856.) 

6.  Irresponsibility  of  labor  organizations  (see  also  Trade  unions-<-Incorporation, 
p.  106) . — Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  on  hav- 
ing his  attention  called  to  the  complaints  which  other  representatives  of  builders' 
organizations  have  made  as  to  the  irresponsibility  and  unbusinesslike  methods  of 
the  labor  unions,  declares  that  he  believes  that  employers  who  make  these  com- 
plaints have  not  proceeded  right  in  dealing  with  the  unions.  Arbitration  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  employed  must  rest  upon  a  thoroughly  laid 
foundation  in  the  by-laws  of  both  bodies.  In  Boston,  where  arbitration  under 
definite  agreements  has  been  so  successful  with  the  masons,  the  representatives 
of  the  unions  have  full  power  to  bind  their  unions,  or  rather  the  unions  are  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  joint  committees.  The  employers  would  not  have  gone 
into  any  agreement  with  them  otherwise.  There  has  never  been  any  refusal  by 
the  unions  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  joint  committee.    (858.) 

IX.  BUILDING  TRADES. 

A.  Organizations  of  employers,   contractors,   and   material 

men. — 1.  National  Association  of  Builders.— Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders,  states  that  this  association  was  formed  on  March 
30, 1887.  It  consists  of  representatives  from  local  builders'  organizations  in  vari- 
ous cities  of  the  United  States.  It  began  with  representatives  from  10  cities  and 
within  4  years  included  35  local  organizations.     It  has  now  shrunk  until  it 
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includes  local  organizations  in  only  10  or  11  cities.  Mr.  Sayward  is  confident  that 
it  will  again  increase.  The  organization  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  employers  in  labor  difficulties  and  diminishing  the  number  of  strikes  and 
lockouts.  It  does  not  undertake  to  enforce  its  decisions  upon  its  local  organiza- 
tions, but  only  to  recommend  to  them  such  a  course  as  it  considers  wise.  It  has 
formulated  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  joint  committees  of  employers  and 
employees,  but  this  plan  has  not  been  adopted  in  its  fullness,  except  by  the  mason 
builders  of  Boston  and  the  several  organizations  of  workmen  employed  by  them. 
(841-843.855,857.) 

2.  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters. — Mr.  Gombers, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters, 
says  that  this  association  was  organized,  he  believes,  in  1889,  and  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois.  The  Illinois  charter  has  recently  been  abandoned,  and  the 
association  has  been  incorporated  under  the  membership  corporation  lavzof  New 
York.  Its  membership  is  principally  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  and  Central 
Western  States.  The  main  object  of  forming  the  association  was  to  secure  pro- 
tection against  the  unjust  demands  of  the  labor  unions.  The  national  associa- 
tion does  not,  however,  enter  into  the  merits  of  any  local  strike.  It  does  not 
undertake  to  promote  sympathetic  action  in  such  matters  between  members  in 
different  cities.  This  might  be  done  if  the  workmen  undertook,  when  a  difficulty 
arises  in  one  city,  to  precipitate  sympathetic  strikes  in  others.  Local  labor  leaders 
once  threatened  such  action,  but  Mr.  Gombers  is  assured  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  policy  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  steam  fitters'  union.  Besides  dealing 
with  labor  organizations,  the  association  and  its  local  organizations  are  of  great 
value  in  protecting  the  members  against  dishonest  builders,  owners,  and  others, 
with  whom  the  members  may  be  led  to  make  contracts.  It  has  also  promoted 
uniformity  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  business,  as  by  formulating  a  standard 
flange  schedule,  with  the  help  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers of  New  York  and  of  a  committee  of  the  manufacturers  of  valves,  pumps,  etc. 

Applicants  for  membership  where  there  is  a  local  association  must  apply  to 
it.  By  joining  the  local  association  they  become  members  of  the  State  associa- 
tion, if  there  is  one,  and  if  not,  they  become  members  of  the  national  association. 
In  New  York  City  any  reputable  concern  in  the  steam  and  hot  water  fitting  busi- 
ness is  eligible  to  membership.  The  initiation  fee  of  the  New  York  City  associ- 
ation is  $25.  The  dues,  payable  to  the  national  association,  are  graded  according 
to  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  several  members.  In  cities  of  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upward,  the  dues  vary  from  85  a  year,  for  members  who  do  less 
than  $10,000  yearly,  to  $150  a  year,  for  members  who  do  over  $200,000  yearly. 
(938,939,952,959,963.) 

3.  Exclusive  purchase  of  material — Steam  fetters. — Mr.  Gombebs,  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  says  that  this 
association  has  adopted  resolutions  providing  that  members  shall  confine  the  pur- 
chase of  steam  fitters'  materials  to  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  who  sell 
goods  to  master  steam  fitters  only.  The  association  has  particularly  requested 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  "  discontinue  the  practice  of  selling  goods  to  any 
so-called  heating  contractors  who  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  corporations 
or  owners  of  large  estates  or  buildings,  or  their  representatives,  who  can  not  be 
said  to  be  heating  contractors  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  and  where  local  associa- 
tions exist  to  confine  their  sales  to  members  of  these  organizations."  The  asso- 
ciation excepts  from  its  condemnation  sales  to  the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
sales  to  corporations  or  firms  of  material  required  in  conveying  their  manufac- 
tured products,  such  as  gas,  water,  and  oil  pipes,  and  electric-wire  conduits,  and 
sales  to  manufacturers  of  material  to  be  made  up  as  a  part  of  the  goods  they  manu- 
facture. It  also  provides  for  further  exceptions  to  be  made  by  the  local  associa- 
tions, with  the  approval  of  the  national  executive  committee.  Mr.  Gombers 
implies  that  no  objection  would  be  offered  to  sales  of  material  to  large  manufac- 
turers and  shops  which  employ  steam  fitters  the  year  round.  The  association 
publishes  in  its  Bulletin  a  list  of  those  who  conform  to  its  desires,  and  the  mem- 
bers give  them  the  preference.  The  association  Sid  once  go  so  far  as  to  resolve 
that  no  member  should  buy  from  anybody  who  did  not  confine  his  sales  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association;  but  this  resolution  has  been  rescinded,  and  Mr.  Gombers 
expresses  disapproval  of  it.  He  defends,  however,  the  attempt  of  the  associa- 
tion to  confine  the  sale  of  steam-fitters'  goods  to  "  the  proper  channels  of  trade," 
"just  the  same  as  the  woolen  manufacturer  of  Rhode  Island  will  sell  his  product 
to  his  commission  merchant  in  New  York  and  other  cities  and  let  them  sell  to 
jobbers  who,  in  turn,  sell  to  dealers  and  consumers."    (953-955.) 

4.  Exclusive  purchase  of  materials— Plumbers— Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  says  the  Chicago  Master 
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Plumbers'  Association  has  been  able  at  times  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  from 
selling  to  any  but  members  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association.  Journeymen 
plumbers  who  have  wanted  to  set  up  business  for  themselves  could  not  get  the 
material.  Mr.  Kelley  has  known  a  dozen  cases  of  that  kind.  A  man  building  a 
house  could  not  buy  his  own  material  and  employ  a  journeyman  plumber  to  put 
it  in.  A  journeyman  plumber  could  not  get  material  to  put  into  a  house  of  his 
own  unless  he  got  an  order  from  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  or  the  Central 
Supply  Association.  Mr.  Kelley  says  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  maintain  a 
restriction  of  this  sort  for  more  than  5  or  6  months  at  a  time,  and  even  while  it 
has  been  in  force  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dishonest  evasion  of  it.     (971 ,  972. ) 

Mr.  Kelley  adds  that  the  organization  called  the  Central  Supply  Associa- 
tion includes  practically  all  dealers  in  bath  tubs,  soil  pipes,  wrought-iron 
pipes,  fittings,  and  brass  goods  pertaining  to  plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  from 
Pittsburg  to  Denver.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  are  over  4  or  5  firms  not 
represented  in  it.  Among  the  members  of  this  association  there  is  no  competi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  supplies  can  be  bought  from  outside  the  district  covered, 
but  the  extra  freight  charges  and  other  expenses  would  eat  up  the  difference  in 
price.     (973.) 

5.  Organizations  of  employers  favored  by  workmen. — Mr.  Kelley,  president 
of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  declares  that  his 
organization  prefers  to  deal  with  an  association  of  employers  rather  than  with 
the  employers  individually.     (968.) 

B.  Labor  organizations. — 1.  Building  trades  councils. — Mr.  Spohn,  of  the 
"Washington  Building  Trades  Council,  says  that  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council  was  organized  December  20, 1897,  by  representatives  of  50,000  building 
tradesmen  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Toledo.  It  represents  15  different  trades  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  buildings,  all  of  which  have  separate  national  trade  unions.  The  membership 
is  now  about  75,000.  The  national  association  has  funds  only  for  incidental 
expenses;  it  maintains  no  strike  fund. 

There  are  also  various  local  building  trades  councils.  That  in  Washington  is 
composed  of  5  delegates  from  each  trade.  The  purpose  of  the  affiliation  of  the 
separate  trades  engaged  in  building  in  each  locality  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  to  strengthen  each  trade  in  pushing  its  fair  demands.  Trade  autonomy  is  pre- 
served, each  trade  deciding  for  itself  as  to  rates  of  wages,  hours,  etc.  But  if  its 
demands  be  resisted  by  employers  the  building  trades  council,  if  two-thirds  of  the 
trades  represented  vote  in  its  favor,  will  order  a  general  strike.  The  pressure  on 
employers  is  thus  very  greatly  increased,  since  they  would  thus  be  compelled  to 
cease  work  altogether.  Where  employers  refuse  demands  of  one  trade  repre- 
sented in  a  building  trades  council,  a  majority  of  the  delegates  of  the  allied 
building  trades  may  order  the  question  of  supporting  this  demand  to  be  submitted 
to  the  separate  organizations  of  each  trade.  If  two-thirds  of  these  organizations 
declare  the  demand  just,  or  the  employer  "  unfair,"  all  members  of  all  trades  are 
called  off  from  working  for  that  employer.  The  action  is  binding  on  all  the 
unions,  as  it  must  be  if  the  effect  of  combination  is  to  be  useful.  The  council 
also  settles  difficulties  arising  between  different  trade  organizations.     (139-142.) 

2.  Bricklayers'  International  Union. — Mr.  Healy,  of  Washington,  says  that  the 
Bricklayers'  International  Union  includes  about  30,000  members.  It  is  not  nation- 
ally affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  the  local  unions  often 
are,  as  at  Washington.  The  local  dues  at  Washington  are  $15  for  initiation  and 
25  cents  monthly.  The  local  union  has  practically  complete  control  of  the  trade 
in  Washington.  The  national  union  has  a  large  emergency  fund,  but  has  had  no 
occasion  to  use  it  for  7  or  8  years,  having  escaped  strikes  by  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation.  ( 155 ,  156. ) 
_V_3.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc. — Mr.  Kelley, 
president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  says  that  this 
association  was  formed  in  1889,  though  there  are  local  unions  that  have  been  in 
existence  since  1854.  It  covers  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  embraces 
journeyman  plumbers,  gas  fitters,  steam  fitters  and  steam  fitters' helpers.  There 
are  about  215  local  unions,  and  the  membership  is  a  little  more  than  10,000. 
About  204  of  the  locals  are  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  30  per  cent  of  the 
plumbers  in  the  United  States  and  60  per  cent  of  those  in  Canada  belong  to  the 
union.    The  per  capita  tax  is  2  cents  a  week. 

The  national  union  pays  no  benefits.  In  all  the  larger  locals  there  is  a  sick  ben- 
efit of  $5  to  $7  a  week,  and  a  death  benefit  ranging  from  $100  a  burial  up  to  50 
cents  a  member.  Strike  benefits  run  about  $5  to  $7  a  week.  There  is  a  strike 
fund  which  is  supposed  to  be  $1  a  member.  It  should  be  maintained  at  this 
amount,  and  if  it  is  drawn  upon  6  per  cent  of  the  dues  should  be  set  aside  to 
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replenish  it  until  it  is  brought  up  to  the  fixed  amount.  The  money  is  retained  by 
the  local  unions,  and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  thoroughly  the  law  is  lived 
up  to.    Mr.  Kelley  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  locals  are  incorporated. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  admission  of  a  journeyman  plumber  provided  he 
is  a  competent  man  and  has  done  nothing  to  the  injury  of  the  organization.  The 
initiation  fee  ranges  from  $25  in  cities  where  the  wages  and  conditions  are  good 
down  to  $10  where  they  are  worse;  but  a  man  who  has  joined  where  the  initiation 
is  only  $10  can  be  transferred  to  any  other  local  without  any  extra  charge.  (964, 
969, 974.) 

4.  Limitation  of  work. — Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  says  that  the  plumbers  have  never  undertaken  to 
limit  the  amount  of  work  that  a  man  shall  do,  except  in  Chicago.  There  a  set 
of  rules  on  this  point  was  adopted  in  May,  1899.  Mr.  Kelley  defends  this  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  employers  would  get  the  strongest  men  they  could  and 
pay  them  60  or  75  cents  a  day  more  to  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work, 
and  then  demand  that  the  rest  keep  up.  They  "  fairly  took  them  off  their  feet." 
The  men  wore  out  very  rapidly.  Besides,  there  was  such  a  demand  for  speed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  good  work.  The  journeyman  had  to  slight  his  work  to 
hold  his  position.  Mr.  Kelley  asserts  that  the  amount  of  work  prescribed  by  the 
rules  for  8  hours  was  more  than  was  done  before  1886  in  10  hours.  He  declares, 
that  when  he  went  into  the  plumbing  business,  in  1879,  "one  wash  basin  with 
one  cold-water  supply  was  considered  2  days'  work  by  the  employer  and  the 
men.  There  was  not  half  as  much  work  on  it  as  there  is  on  the  wash  basin  of 
to-day,  yet  previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  rule  they  were  trying  to  force  men 
to  put  in  three  of  them."  The  setting  of  one  water-closet,  or  one  wash  basin,  or 
one  sink,  is  a  day's  work  under  the  rules.  Eight  wiped  joints  make  a  day's  work. 
Mr.  Kelley  asserts  that  this  is  a  good  8  hours'  work,  upon  the  average,  including 
all  the  work  of  putting  the  pipes  in  place.  The  plumber  is  not  restricted  to  the 
8  joints  for  a  single  day,  provided  he  does  not  exceed  the  amount  on  the  average 
during  a  week.  Mr.  Kelley  admits  that  the  prescribed  amount  could  be  done  in* 
half  a  day  in  some  cases.     (966, 967, 971-973. ) 

In  the  working  agreement  of  the  New  York  steam  fitters  it  is  provided  that  no 
fitter  shall  work  with  more  than  1  helper,  and  that  the  number  of  helpers  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  fitters  on  any  job,  unless  the  helpers  are  employed  at 
carrying  or  distributing  material. 

The  working  rules  of  the  Minneapolis  steam  fitters  forbid  any  fitter  to  work  2 
helpers,  except  for  handling  boilers  or  radiators,  or  for  digging  or  ditching. 
(942,949.) 

5.  Business  agents  and  stewards. — Mr.  Kelley,  of  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  declares  that  a  business  agent  has  no  authority  to- 
stop  work  on  a  building.  If  a  rule  is  violated  he  reports  it  to  the  organization, 
and  the  organization  directs  him  what  to  do.  If,  however,  it  is  a  case  of  hiring 
nonunion  men  on  the  job,  he  reports  to  the  board  of  business  agents,  which  meets 
three  times  a  week.  This  board  includes  a  representative  from  each  trade,  and 
the  complainant  must  get  a  majority  vote  of  this  body  before  he  can  get  the 
sanction  of  the  building  trades  council  to  strike  the  job.  A  strike  will  not  be  per- 
mitted until  everybody  interested  in  the  building  has  been  visited  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  prevail  upon  each  one  to  settle  the  matter.     (973.) 

The  agreements  of  the  mason  builders  of  Boston  with  their  employees  provide 
that  the  business  agents  of  the  union  may  visit  jobs  during  working  hours  to 
interview  the  job  stewards.  The  business  agents  are  not  permitted  to  interview 
individual  workmen.     (847.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  says 
that  the  steward  is  an  officer  of  the  union,  one  of  the  workmen,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  members  of  the  union  who  are  working  on  a  building  have  their 
proper  cards  and  obey  the  rules  of  the  union.  There  is  a  separate  steward  on 
each  job.     (849.) 

6.  Rules  for  maintaining  character  of  work — bricklayers. — Mr.  Walsh  testifies 
that  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association,  have  adopted  a  series  of  working  rules  which  are  intended  to  keep 
the  character  of  work  uniform  and  high,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  justice 
to  the  men  and  conformity  to  union  principles.  Mr.  Walsh  submitted  a  copy  of 
a  part  of  these  working  rules,  which  describe  the  requirements  as  to  the  method 
of  laying  brick  in  detail,  and  which  declare  that  no  member  of  the  organization 
shall  do  inferior  work  or  permit  others  to  do  it.    (331,332.) 

7.  Discipline. — Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
Plumbers,  etc.,  says  that  if  a  member  of  the  union  breaks  any  of  the  rules  or 
defrauds  it  of  money,  or  in  any  way  injures  it,  he  is  fined.    The  fine  may  be  from 
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$1  up  to  $50  or  $100;  but  no  local  union  can  fine  a  member  more  than  $25  without 
the  sanction  of  the  national  committee.     (675.)  , 

8.  Colored  members— bricklayers— -Mr.  Healy  says  that  the  International  Brick- 
layers' Union  allows  its  local  organizations  to  determine  conditions  of  admission, 
although  a  member  admitted  by  any  one  union  must  be  recognized  by  all  others. 
South  of  the  Potomac  River  colored  workmen  are  usually  admitted  on  a  par 
with  whites;  this  is  necessary,  because  often  a  majority  of  the  workmen  are  col- 
ored. In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  more  northern  cities,  they  are  also 
admitted,  but  are  probably  usually  descendants  of  free  negroes  and  more  com- 
petent. In  Washington,  and.places  near  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  colored  men 
are  excluded,  largely  because  of  their  incompetence.    (163, 163.) 

C.  Relations  of  unions  to  nonunion  men.  Agreements  for 
exclusive  employment. — 1.  Alleged  monopolistic  character  of  unions. — Mr. 
Healy,  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  says  that  the  general  attitude  of  the  bricklay- 
ers' organizations  is  that  of  urging  nonunion  men  to  join,  appealing  to  their  self- 
ish feelings  by  showing  the  advantages  of  membership.  During  the  recent 
•depression  more  men  than  usual  joined  the  Bricklayers'  Union  in  Washington 
because  they  could  receive  aid  in  time  of  necessity.  Union  bricklayers  in  Wash- 
ington refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  men  except  on  Government  work,  but  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  them  into  the  union  if  they  wish  to  get  on  a  job,  and 
will  even  postpone  the  payment  of  fees.  But  less  competent  workmen  are  some- 
times graded  as  not  entitled  to  receive  full  union  wage.     (156, 158.) 

Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  declares  that  the  labor  unions,  as  they  exist  to-day  in  some  cities, 
constitute  the  greatest  trust  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  their  jurisdiction  goes. 
They  are  close  corporations.  They  want  to  keep  down  their  membership  and 
hold  a  monopoly  of  the  work.  In  New  York  City  it  is  difficult  for  the  employers 
to  get  enough  good  men  during  the  busy  season.  There  are  men  in  the  helpers' 
union  who  are  better  steam  fitters  than  some  in  the  fitters'  union.  They  would 
like  to  get  into  the  fitters'  union,  but  they  are  kept  back.  The  best  helpers  have 
to  work  for  $2.30  a  day,  while  the  employers  have  to  pay  $4  to  the  poor  fitters.  A 
good  workman  can  not  force  himself  into  a  union. 

In  New  York  a  deposit  of  $50  must  be  made,  and  then  the  applicant  is  told  to 
appear  before  the  examining  board.  Delays  are  made  and  he  is  told  to  appear 
again.  This  may  be  repeated.  Meantime  the  man  may  have  got  a  job  some- 
"where  else.  There  is  a  dispute  between  the  masters  and  the  union  in  St.  Louis, 
-which  is  based  partly  on  this  trouble.  The  union  has  an  examining  board  which 
is  considered  by  the  masters  a  farce.  Good  men  who  apply  to  join  the  union  are 
refused,  though  inferior  men  are  often  passed  as  competent.  The  masters  want 
the  union  to  accept  the  following  rule:  "  Any  fitter,  having  been  rejected  by  the 
■examining  board  of  the  union,  shall  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  masters' 
association,  and  if  found  competent,  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  shop  that 
will  employ  him." 

The  National  Protective  Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers  made  a 
proposition  to  the  masters,  which  included  an  admirable  clause,  permitting  the 
masters  to  engage. nonunion  workmen  whenever  the  union  should  be  unable  to 
supply  journeymen  enough  and  there  should  be  danger  or  apprehension  of  seri- 
ous delay  in  the  work. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion-  that  the  employment  of  organizers  and  the  activity 
■of  the  linipns  in  recruiting  is  inconsistent  with  his  idea  that  they  are  close  cor- 
porations, Mr.  Gombers  says  that  this  activity  is  directed  to  forming  organizations 
where  none  exist,  and  not  to  increasing  the  membership  of  unions  that  are 
already  strong.  He  has  personal,  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  the  unions  in  the 
trades  he  is  directly  familiar  with.  He  is  not  speaking  of  others.  "They  do 
not  have  an  organizer  in  New  York  City  to  go  around  and  bring  men  into  their 
union."    (949-951.) 

2.  Agreements  by  employers  to  prefer  union  men. — The  agreements  of  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  of  Boston  with  the  stone  masons'  union  include  the  follow- 
ing rule:  "In  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  the  best  interests  of  the 
■employing  masons  demand  that  all  journeyman  stone  masons  shall  belong  to 
the  Stone  Masons'  Union.  Therefore  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given 
to  union  stone  masons  by  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association." 
Mr.  Seward,  the  secretary  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  remarks  that 
this  does  not  provide  for  the  hiring  of  members  of  the  union  exclusively,  but 
only  for  a  preference  in  employment.  When  the  joint  agreement  was  first 
made  the  union  men  wanted  to  provide  that  no  nonunion  man  should  be  hired. 
They  were  persuaded  to  waive  this,  and  nonunion  men  have  regularly  been 
•employed  without  trouble.  Some  of  the  nonunion  men  have  gone  into  the  union 
{847,850.) 
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Mr.  Woodbury,  a  Boston  contractor,  says  that  when  the  bricklayers  and  mas- 
ter builders  of  Boston  first  proposed  their  agreement  for  a  joint  committee  of  arbi- 
tration considerable  feeling  was  caused  by  the  demand  that  only  members  of 
the  Bricklayers'  Union  should  be  employed.  The  unions  then  decided  that  if  the 
agreement  proved  successful  it  would  tend  itself  to  bring  all  men  into  the  union, 
and  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  employers  themselves  prefer  that  all 
their  men  should  belong  to  the  unions,  and  the  present  working  rules  of  the  two 
organizations  provide  that  union  men  shall  be  given  preference,  although  exclu- 
sive employment  of  them  is  not  required.  The  witness  considers  labor  unions 
necessary  for  self-preservation,  but  holds  that  employers  have  been  forced  to- 
form  associations  also  to  protect  themselves  against  extreme  demands  of  the 
unions.    (327.) 

Mr.  Healt  says  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  at  Wash- 
ington to  approach  the  contractor  for  any  proposed  building  and  to  seek  to  get 
him  to  agree,  verbally  or  in  writing,  to  employ  union  labor  only.  This  is  urged 
as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  since  union  labor  is  ultimately  the  cheapest.  If 
he  agrees  the  unions  are  bound  to  supply  him  with  the  necessary  labor  at  fixed 
rates.  If  he  refuses,  he  must  become  responsible  for  any  loss  which  may  occur 
from  inability  to  fulfill  his  contract  because  of  strikes  or  other  difficulties  in 
securing  labor.  Under  such  an  agreement  for  exclusive  employment  of  union 
men  a  strike  is  hardly  possible,  especially  as  provision  is  made  for  a  board  of 
arbitration,  composed  of  8  members  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  3  persons 
appointed  by  the  employer,  and  a  seventh  chosen  by  these  6.     (161, 162.) 

3.  Mutual  agreements  for  exclusive  employment — masters  and  men. — The  work- 
ing agreement  of  the  New  York  steam  fitters  provides  that  master  steam  fitters 
shall  not  employ  any  journeymen  who  are  not  members  of  the  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  shall  not  work  for  any 
master  fitter  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  master  fitters'  association,  unless  he 
signs  and  agrees  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  agreements. 

The  working  agreement  of  the  Troy  steam  fitters  binds  the  workmen  more 
closely.  It  provides  that  in  return  for  exclusive  employment  by  members  of  the 
master  fitters' association,  the  members  of  the  union  are  not  to  work  for  any  other 
employer,  nor  take  any  contract  for  plumbing,  steam  or  gas  fitting. 

In  Utica  there  is  an  agreement  whereby  the  masters  employ  only  union  men 
and  members  of  the  union  are  to  work  only  for  master  fitters.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment exists  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  GtOMbers  states  that  the  Buffalo  steam  fitters  have  tried  to  get  an  agree- 
ment from  the  masters  that  none  but  themselves  shall  be  employed,  without 
agreeing  to  work  for  none  but  the  masters  who  should  be  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment.   The  masters  have  refused  to  make  such  a  bargain.     (943,  946,  949.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,, 
etc.,  says  that  exclusive  agreements,  whereby  the  plumbers'  union  agrees  to  work 
only  for  members  of  a  master  plumbers'  association  and  the  master  plumbers 
agree  to  hire  only  union  men,  are  less  common  than  they  were  3  years  ago.  There 
are  at  least  15  or  20  of  them  in  existence,  but  as  they  expire  the  men  refuse  to- 
renew  them.  The  reason  is  that  the  men  are  simply  used  as  a  club  to  advance 
the  prices  of  the  contractors.  The  contractors  who  are  asked  to  bid  on  a  job  form 
a  pool.  Before  the  bids  are  submitted  to  the  architect  they  are  opened  in  the 
rooms  of  the  association  of  employers.  The  man  whose  bid  is  the  lowest  is 
awarded  the  job,  but  he  adds  2  per  cent  for  each  man  who  has  figured  on  it,  and 
the  other  bids  are  raised  enough  to  make  them  still  higher  than  Ms.  Each  of  the 
competing  contractors  then  receives  2  per  cent  from  the  one  who  does  the  work. 
If  there  were  10  men  to  satisfy,  20  per  cent  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tract because  of  this  arrangement.  Mr.  Kelley  declares  that  the  bidding  on  the 
addition  to  the  old  post-office  in  Chicago  was  conducted  in  this  way,  and  that  the 
same  kind  of  combinatipn  was  made  on  the  Western  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
In  the  latter  case  the  lowest  bid  was  $3,000  or  §4,000  more  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  book  concern  refused  to  let  the  contract.  Finally  one  of  the  employ- 
ing plumbers  broke  away  and  took  the  job  at  a  fair  profit.  The  secretary  of  the 
master  plumbers'  association  offered  the  plumbers'  union  $500  if  it  would  with- 
draw its  men  and  prevent  this  contractor  from  doing  the  job.  The  exclusive 
agreement  between  the  masters'  association  and  the  union  had  been  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Kelley  implies  that  the  offer  was  refused.  He  says,  however,  that  while  the 
exclusive  agreement  existed  the  union  allowed  itself  to  be  used  in  this  way  by  the 
master  plumbers'  association.  The  masters'  association  would  expel  any  member 
who  refused  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  pool,  and  would  then  demand  that  the 
members  of  the  union  cease  to  work  for  him.  Mr.  Kelley  believes  that  such  com- 
binations of  contractors  are  less  common  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  but  asserts, 
that  they  are  made  in  New  York  and  in  Boston.     (965,  967,  976.) 
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Mr.  Kelley  declares  that  agreements  whereby  journeymen  agree  to  work  only 
for  membors  of  a  masters'  association  are  injurious  to  the  men.  He  cites  the 
case  of  one  of  his  associates  who  went  to  Sioux  City  to  start  an  independent  busi- 
ness, bought  tools  and  rented  a  store,  but  had  to  give  up  the  enterprise  because 
he  could  not  pay  the  $250  initiation  fee  demanded  by  the  employers'  association 
and  could  not  hire  any  men  without  paying  it.  Such  initiation  fees  are  meant  to 
shut  out  new  competitors.  A  similar  policy  prevails  in  Omaha,  Denver,  Minne- 
apolis, and  St.  Paul,  though  the  fee  is  not  quite  so  large.  In  Chicago  the  masters' 
initiation  fee  has  been  put  down  to  $5  when  they  wanted  to  defeat  the  journey- 
men, and  when  they  had  the  journeymen  on  their  side  it  has  been  put  up  to  $100. 

Even  where  no  exclusive  agreement  with  a  masters'  association  exists,  journey- 
men are  not  in  all  cases  free  to  take  work  directly  from  a  man  who  is  building  a 
house.  The  union  prefers  to  work  for  employing  plumbers,  though  it  does  not 
wish  to  restrict  its  members  to  employment  with  members  of  the  masters'  associa- 
tion. In  Chicago  there  are  only  about  270  members  of  the  master  plumbers'  asso- 
ciation, while  there  are  about  900  shops.  Of  course  the  members  of  the  association 
are  the  largest  contractors.  They  do,  probably,  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  work. 
(968,969.) 

As  an  illustration  of  the  injury  which  these  agreements  may  do  to  workmen, 
Mr.  Kelley  says  that  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  opened  a  place  of 
■business  in  Omaha  in  1898.  It  paid  better  wages  than  the  master  plumbers  were 
paying  in  the  town,  but  under  the  exclusive  agreement  which  existed  there  the 
master  plumbers  demanded  that  no  journeyman  plumber  work  for  the  N.  O.  Nel- 
son Company.  Though  this  demand  was  not  sustained  by  the  executive  board  of 
the  national  association,  it  was  sustained  by  the  next  convention.  The  firm  was 
boycotted  and  driven  out  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  though  it  had  employed  about  10 
union  men  under  better  conditions  than  any  of  the  rest  had.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Denver  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  Plumbing  and  Heating  Company. 
(969.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  says 
that  the  labor  unions  with  which  this  association  deals  do  not  agree  that  their 
members  shall  work  only  for  members  of  the  employers'  association.  Such  agree- 
ments have  been  made  in  other  places,  and  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
In  Boston  the  members  of  the  union  are  free  to  work  for  nonunion  employers,  and 
also  free  to  strike  against  them.  The  employers'  association  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  these  matters.     (860. ) 

D.  Apprenticeship. — 1.  Bricklayers' unions. — Mr.  Woodbury,  a  contractor, 
of  Boston,  testifies  that  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  formerly  sought  to 
restrict  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  considerable  difficulty  was  caused-  with 
employers.  A  committee  was  finally  appointed  by  both  parties,  which  formed  an 
agreement  in  detail,  of  which  a'  copy  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  This 
agreement  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  who  can  not 
read  and  write  English,  or  who  is  less  than  16  or  more  than  21  years  of  age.  An 
apprentice  taken  utoder  18  must  serve  until  21;  if  taken  over  18,  he  must  serve  3 
years.  Employers  and  apprentices  agree  to  continue  their  relation  to  one  another 
for  the  full  term.  A  registry  of  apprentices  shall  be  kept  by  the  employers'  asso- 
ciation, by  the  trade  union,  and  by  their  joint  committee,  and  a  card  of  appren- 
ticeship must  be  issued  to  each  apprentice.  A  joint  committee  is  established  to 
hear  all  complaints  and  settle  difficulties,  and  both  employers  and  apprentices  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  it  in  certain  cases.  Apprentices  shall  be  paid  11  cents  per 
hour  during  the  first  year,  and  1  cent  more  for  each  additional  year,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  cents.  In  addition,  each  apprentice  is  to  be  allowed  $50  during  the 
first  year,  and  $75  during  each  additional  year.  When  the  term  is  completed,  the 
apprentice  shall  be  given  a  certificate  of  graduation  and  shall  then  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  bricklayers'  unions.     (323-325.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  says 
that  when  this  association  first  made  its  agreement  with  the  workmen,  some  9 
years  ago,  the  workmen  desired  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices.  Yet  the 
limit  which  they  proposed  would  have  allowed  a  far  greater  number  of  apprentices 
than  have  actually  been  employed.  In  the  end  no  limitation  was  adopted.  Mr. 
Sayward  does  not  think  that  more  than  50  apprentices  have  been  employed  in  any 
year.  Not  all  master  masons  want  them.  He  believes  that  to  say  to  employers 
that  they  shall  not  have  more  than  so  many  apprentices  makes  them  want  more. 
In  his  experience  in  his  own  trade,  when  men  are  free  to  take  apprentices  they 
Tather  try  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Sayward  believes  that  the  masons'  trades  are  largely  recruited  by  immi- 
gration.   Immigration  is  one  thing  which  has  glutted  the  labor  market,  and  so 
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led  the  workmen  to  wish  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices.  But  the  restric- 
tion of  the  number  of  apprentices  is  a  shortsighted  way  to  approach  the  problem. 
(853,854.) 

Mr.  Garett,  a  bricklayer,  says,  concerning  this  Boston  agreement  as  to  appren- 
ticeship, that  prior  to  its  adoption  there  had  been  continual  wrangling  as  to  the 
method  of  putting  boys  to  work  and  difficulties  from  employers  failing  to  keep 
boys  for  the  time  agreed  to,  etc.  The  system  as  it  now  exists  is  one  of  which  the 
bricklayers  and  the  mason  builders  feel  proud.     (333.) 

Mr.  Laurie,  clerk  of  the  joint  committee  of  arbitration  of  the  Boston  mason 
builders  and  bricklayers,  submitted  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  graduation  given 
by  employers  and  by  the  joint  committee  to  apprentices  who  have  completed 
their  term  of  service.  Mr.  Laurie  considers  this  system  especially  advantageous 
to  the  apprentice,  as  it  shows  that  he  is  under  agreement  with  his  employer,  and 
teaches  him  early  the  principles  of  arbitration.  The  Bricklayers'  Union  also  exer- 
cises supervision  over  apprentices  of  masons  who  are  not  members  of  the  builders' 
association.  The  form  of  indenture  used  contains  a  notice  by  the  employer  to  the 
bricklayers'  union  that  an  apprentice  has  been  taken  and  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  union,  and  also  an  agreement  of  the  apprentice  to  serve  the  employer  and 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  union.     (335.) 

Mr.  Healy,  of  the  Washington  Bricklayers'  Union,  says  that  the  Bricklayers' 
International  Union  leaves  each  local  union  to  establish  rules  as  to  apprentice- 
ship, providing  only  that  they  shall  keep  rolls,  shall  provide  for  apprentices  whose 
employers  have  gone  out  of  business,  and  shall  not  allow  an  apprentice  who 
leaves  his  employer  without  formal  written  discharge  to  be  countenanced  by  any 
union.     (159.) 

2.  Plumbers. — Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
Plumbers,  etc.,  says  that  the  term  of  an  apprentice  is  four  years  as  a  helper,  to 
be  followed  by  two  years  of  work  under  instruction.  When  the  full  term  is 
completed  the  apprentice  receives  a  certificate,  generally  from  the  journeymen's 
organization,  but  sometimes  from  the  organizations  of  the  journeymen  and  of 
employers  jointly.  The  rule  of  the  union  is  one  apprentice  to  a  shop,  and  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  stop  the  employment  of  apprentices  altogether  for  5 
years.  It  is  impossible  to  enforce  any  rule  upon  the  subject,  however,  except  in 
about  40  cities.  In  other  places  the  employers  hire  as  many  as  they  want.  One 
apprentice  to  a  shop  is  far  more  than  enough  to  keep  the  trade  full.  There  are 
about  900  shops  in  Chicago;  that  would  give  900  new  plumbers  in  4  years.  In 
1896  there  were  some  1,200  journeymen  in  Chicago  and  nearly  1,800  apprentices. 
An  employer  would  have  1  or  2  skilled  workmen  and  have  most  of  the  work  done 
by  helpers  under  their  instruction.  He  would  charge  the  consumer  the  same  as 
for  skilled  mechanics.  The  excessive  number  of  apprentices  was  a  damage  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  consumers  got  inferior  work  done  by  incompetent 
hands  and  paid  the  price  of  good  work.  The  employer  got  §6  and  $7  a  day  for  the 
work  of  helpers  whom  he  paid  SI.     (966,970,971.) 

3.  Building  trades  generally. — Mr.  Spohn  says  that  in  the  Washington  building 
trade  each  employer  is  limited  by  the  unions  to  2  apprentices.  He  must  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  boy  and  treat  him  well.  The  boy  is  also  required  to 
perform  his  duties  properly.     (145.) 

E.  Strikes. — 1.  Chicago  building-trades  strike. — Mt.Gombers,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  says  that  in  the 
Chicago  difficulty  there  is  no  difference  between  the  master  steam  fitters  and  the 
journeymen  as  to  wages  or  hours.  The  right  is  for  the  right  to  employ  nonunion 
men  at  union  wages  and  hours,  and  for  the  abolition  of  limitations  on  the  kind  of 
pipe  work  to  be  done,  the  manner  of  doing  it,  and  the  amount  to  be  done  in  a  day. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Gombers's  testimony,  October  8,  1900,  no  master  fitter  who 
belonged  to  the  association  would  employ  a  union  journeyman  unless  the  journey- 
man gave  the  employer  his  resignation  from  the  union,  in  duplicate.  The  resig- 
nations were  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  masters'  association 
until  a  certain  number  should  have  accumulated.  Then  they  were  to  be  given  the 
same  date  and  presented  together  to  the  journeymen's  union.  The  object  of  this 
was  to  make  a  sort  of  round  robin,  so  that  no  journeyman  might  suffer  through 
being  the  first  to  resign.  Mr.  Gombers  supposed  this  arrangement  to  be  a  secret 
when  he  testified.  A  few  members  of  the  master  fitters'  association  had  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  union,  and  had  either  resigned  from  the  masters'  associa- 
tion or  been  expelled  for  doing  so.     (947.) 

Mr.  Gombers  says  that  the  Chicago  master  masons  signed  an  agreement  pre- 
sented by  the  men,  which  was  a  modification  of  that  promulgated  by  the  con- 
tractors' council.  They  signed  it  under  a  misapprehension  and  were  sorry  for  it, 
but  they  could  not  well  retract.    (948. ) 
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Mr.  Kelley  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
etc.,  asserts  positively  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  Chicago  lockout,  so  far  as  the 
plumbers  were  concerned,  was  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  continue  their  agreement 
that  they  would  not  work  for  any  but  members  of  the  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion. This  exclusive  agreement  was  used  by  the  masters  as  a  means  of  imposing 
upon  the  public.  "  Members  of  the  Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association  have 
made  the  proposition  to  me  directly  that  they  thought  they  could  settle  the  mat- 
ter and  do  away  with  the  issue  of  dissolving  the  building  trades  council,  provided 
we  would  make  an  agreement  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  their  association 
again."     (967.) 

Mr.  Kelley  said  that  over  390  of  the  Chicago  journeyman  plumbers  were,  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony,  working  for  contractors  who  pretended  to  be  taking 
part  in  the  lockout.  The  men  were  nominally  hired  by  the  owners  of  the  build- 
ings they  were  working  on.     (975.) 

2.  Columbia  University—steam  fitters.— Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  gives  an  account  of  the 
strike  in  New  York  City  in  1897,  which  began  on  the  buildings  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  says  that  the  steam  fitters  and  the  plumbers  had  each  a  union,  but 
the  plumbers  were  not  affiliated  with  the  board  of  walking  delegates,  the  central 
body  to  which  the  steam  fitters  belonged.  For  this  reason  the  steam  fitters 
classed  the  plumbers  as  nonunion  men.  A  subcontractor  employed  plumbers  to 
do  a  little  work  connected  with  the  steam  radiators.  The  steam  fitters  were 
under  an  agreement  not  to  strike  until  they  had  stated  their  grievance  to  the 
Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  and  submitted  to  arbitration. 
They  tried  to  evade  this  agreement  by  telling  their  men  to  gradually  cease 
working,  with  the  exception  of  1  fitter  and  1  helper.  When  the  master  fitters' 
association  notified  them  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  agreement  should 
not  be  declared  broken,  they  did  not  appear.  The  master  steam  fitters  notified 
the  men  on  Saturday  night  that  they  must  appear  on  Monday  morning  prepared 
to  work  under  the  rules  which  they  would  then  find  posted  in  the  shops.  The  men 
did  not  appear.  Mr.  Gombers  considers  this  unjustifiable,  because,  since  the  men 
did  not  know  what  the  rules  were,  they  could  not  know  but  they  were  better  than 
the  old  rules.  They  should  have  come  to  learn  what  the  rules  were.  The  strike 
lasted  6  or  8  weeks.  Mr.  Seth  Low  asked  that  the  difference  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  but  the  employers  answered  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate. 
(940,941.) 

3.  Strike  of  Washington  steam  fitters. — Mr.  Gombers  says  that  the  steam  fitters 
of  Washington  were  getting  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  day  in  1899,  and  the  helpers  were 
getting  $1.50.  They  demanded  $3.50  as  a  minimum  for  fitters  and  $2  as  a  mini1 
mum  for  helpers.  The  employers  were  willing  to  pay  $3.50  for  good  steam  fitters 
and  were  paying  it.  They  were  not  willing  to  pay  that  rate  to  incompetent  men, 
and  there  were  many  incompetent  men  in  the  union.  After  a  strike  of  about  a 
month  the  men  came  back  at  the  old  rate.     (940.) 

F.  Arbitration  and  joint  agreements. — 1.  Builders  and  bricklayers  of 
Boston  (see  also  p.  142). — Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  states  that  the  Mason  Builders' Association  of  Boston  is  the  only  organ- 
ization of  employers  which  has  fully  adopted  the  plan  of  agreement  with  the 
workmen  which  was  recommended  by  the  National  Association  of  Builders.  The 
mason  builders  of  Boston  now  have  agreements  with  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  the 
Stone  Masons'  Union,  the  Building  Laborers'  Union,  and  the  Hoisting  Engineers' 
Union.  The  agreement  in  each  case  provides  for  a  joint  committee,  to  consist  of 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  the  employers'  association  and  the  labor 
union,  together  with  an  umpire  from  outside  the  trades,  to  be  chosen  by  the  com- 
mittee at  its  annual  meeting  and  as  the  first  item  of  business  after  organiza- 
tion. For  3  years  Mr.  John  D.  Long  acted  as  umpire,  for  2  years  Mr.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  for  2  years  the  Rev.  Edward  Connelly,  a  Catholic  priest,  for 
the  last  year  or  more  Mr.  George  S.  Adams,  judge  of  one  of  the  superior  courts. 
Almost  all  questions  have  been  settled  by  the  committees  themselves  without 
calling  in  the  umpire.  Mr.  Long  was  never  called  in  during  the  3  years  of 
his  service.  Mr.  Garrison  had  to  settle  one  dispute,  as  to  raising  the  wages  of  the 
bricklayers  from  40  cents  to  42  cents  an  hour.  He  decided  in  favor  of  the  work- 
men, partly  on  Mr.  Sayward's  recommendation.  Mr.  Connelly  had  to  decide  one 
similar  question,  and  he  also  decided  in  favor  of  the  workmen.  Judge  Adams 
has  had  one  question  to  decide,  relative  to  a  demand  by  the  hoisting  engineers 
for  a  large  increase  of  wages.  He  decided  against  the  workmen,  largely  on  the 
ground  that  their  demand  was  made  so  late  in  the  year  that  the  employers  were 
already  bound  by  many  contracts  based  upon  the  existing  rate  of  wages.    So  that 
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in  the  9  years  of  the  existence  of  the  agreements  the  umpires  have  made  three 
decisions,  of  which  two  have  been  in  favor  of  the  workmen  and  one  against  them. 

The  members  of  the  joint  committee  are  elected  annually  by  the  associations 
at  their  regular  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers.  The  agreements  pfovide 
that  certain  provisions  must  be  incorporated  in  the  by-laws  of  each  of  the  organi- 
zations, insuring  the  regular  maintenance  of  the  committees  and  the  submission 
of  all  differences  to  them,  and  providing  that  these  arrangements  can  not  be 
amended  except  by  mutual  consent  after  6  months'  notice.  A  feature  of  the 
agreements  which  Mr.  Say  ward  considers  particularly  important  is  the  provision 
that  all  disputes  relating  to  any  trade  shall  be  settled  by  the  trade  itself,  without 
the  interference  of  any  other  trade  whatever.  This  does  away  with  the  sympa- 
thetic strike.  It  is  a  part  of  the  agreement  that  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  per- 
mitted, but  that  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  the  joint  committee,  and 
work  shall  proceed  without  stoppage  or  embarrassment.     (844-848.) 

Mr.  Sayward  regards  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  its  agreement  with 
the  workmen  as  a  favorable  means  of  maintaining  honorable  methods  in  the 
building  trades,  and  defending  both  the  masters  and  the  workmen  against  employ- 
ers who  cut  and  skimp.  He  believes  that  Boston  is  in  a  little  better  condition  in 
regard  to  such  employers  than  other  cities,  but  the  entry  of  outside  contractors 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years  has  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  thoroughly  honorable 
methods.     (855.) 

Mr.  Woodbuey,  a  contractor,  states  that  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  that  city,  after  a  long  strike, 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  arbitration  by  a  joint  committee  and  an  umpire. 
The  effect  has  been  greatly  to  increase  harmony.  There  have  been  no  strikes  and 
an  umpire  has  been  called  on  only  twice.  By  bringing  the  employers  and  the 
employees  together  each  has  been  made  more  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
other. 

The  joint  committee  thus  provided  for  in  Boston  is  to  consist  of  10  men,  equally 
divided  between  the  associations  represented,  and  of  an  umpire,  chosen  annually 
by  this  committee,  who  must  be  neither  a  journeyman  craftsman  nor  an  employer 
of  such.  This  committee  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  which  a  joint  agree- 
ment as  to  working  rules — wages,  hours,  apprenticeship,  etc. — shall  be  adopted. 
A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions,  and  the  umpire  shall  have  a  casting 
vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  agreement  also  provides  that  certain  clauses  shall  be 
incorporated  in  the  by-laws  of  each  party  to  the  agreement,  which  may  be 
amended  only  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  parties.  These  clauses  provide  that 
the  members  of  each  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee,  and  that 
delegates  shall  be  elected  annually,  etc.     (321-323.) 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Sayward  and  Mr.  Woodbury  concerning  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  arbitration  system  between  the  builders  and  the  bricklayers  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Smith,  a  contractor  and  member  of  the  arbitration  committee;  by 
Mr.  "Walsh,  president  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston;  by  Mr.  GrARETY, 
a  member  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  and  of  the  arbitration  committee,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Laurel,  a  bricklayer,  who  is  clerk  of  the  committee.  They  agree  in  stating 
that  the  system  precludes  strikes,  and  has  established  more  harmonious  and  pleas- 
ant relations  between  employers  and  employees  than  existed  before.  They  believe 
that  the  system  could  well  be  extended  to  other  trades. 

Mr.  Smith  adds  that  if  this  system  were  generally  adopted,  opposition  to  organ- 
ized labor  would  practically  disappear.  He  thinks,  however,  that  an  arrangement 
within  the  trade  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  one  between  employers  on  the 
one  hand  and  joint  organizations  of  labor,  such  as  the  central  labor  unions,  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Walsh  describes  the  2  cases  in  which  an  umpire  has  been  called  in  during 
the  8  years  in  which  the  svstem  has  been  in  force.  In  1894,  during  a  depression 
of  trade,  the  builders  sought  a  reduction  in  wages,  but  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tor was  in  favor  of  the  bricklayers.  Again,  in  1897,  the  bricklayers  gave  notice 
6  months  in  advance  of  a  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  when  the  employers 
refused  to  accede  the  arbitrator  decided  again  in  favor  of  the  employees. 

The  witness  adds  that  the  mason  builders  live  up  to  the  rules  annually  adopted, 
to  the  letter,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  grievances  to  arise  except  at  the 
adoption  of  new  rules.  Several  differences  of  opinion  have  been  settled  by  the 
joint  committee  itself  without  appeal  to  an  arbitrator.  Furthermore,  the  har- 
monious agreement  between  the  2  organizations  has  enabled  the  bricklayers 
to  secure  a  clause  in  contracts  for  municipal  buildings,  whereby  the  contractor 
is  required  to  pay  regular  rates  of  wages  and  to  maintain  standard  hours,  and  has 
also  enabled  them  to  enforce  regulations  as  to  the  character  of  work  done,  both 
public  and  private,  so  as  to  insure  its  safety. 
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Mr.  Gaeety  states  that  since  the  arrangement  has  been  adopted  the  mason 
builders  have  become  more  and  more  friendly  toward  the  organization  of  labor. 
When, the  system  was  first  proposed  both  sides  were  in  doubt  as  to  its  exact  mean- 
ing and  its  probable  results,  but  both  are  now  thoroughly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Laurie  believes  that  a  United  States  law  should  be  passed  compelling 
employers  and  employees  to  form,  if  possible,  in  all  cases,  such  an  agreement  as 
that  of  the  bricklayers  and  mason  builders  of  Boston.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  general  public,  and  especially  to  the  workingman,  who  suffers  the  most  from 
strikes  and  lockouts.  It  would  be  preferable  to  any  system  of  arbitration  by 
public  officers.  If  it  were  impossible  to  form  such  agreements,  however,  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  be  advisable.  (Smith,  329,  330;  Wa^sh,  330,  331; 
Gaeety,  332,333;  Laubie,  335.) 

2.  Steam  fitters,  New  York.— The  working  agreement  of  the  New  York  steam 
fitters,  submitted  by  Mr.  Gombees,  provides  that  any  disagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  rules  shall  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  4 
members  of  the  master  fitters'  association  and  4  members  of  the  labor  union. 
There  is  to  be  no  strike  or  lockout  until  the  grievance  has  been  submitted  to  such 
a  board  of  arbitration.  The  board  must  meet  within  2  working  days  after 
notification  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  which  has  the  grievance,  and  if  it 
can  not  agree  after  3  consecutive  daily  meetings  an  umpire  is  to  be  selected, 
whose  decision  must  be  rendered  within  48  hours  and  is  to  be  final  and  binding. 
Mr.  Gombers  says  that  since  the  strike  of  1897  there  has  been  no  difference,  except 
1,  which  arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  rules  by  a  master  fitter.  In 
that  case  the  president  of  the  board  of  walking  delegates  was  selected  as  umpire. 
He  made  a  decision,  which  was  doubtless  fair  from  his  point  of  view,  though  Mr. 
Gombers  thinks  he  was  in  error.     (943-945.) 

3.  Other  building  trades  and  plans. — Mr.  Saywaed,  secretary  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  says  that  it  is  one  of  his  great  disappointments 
that  the  plan  of  joint  agreements  which  has  been  followed  by  this  association  and 
its  workmen  has  not  been  taken  up  by  other  workmen  and  employers.  The  mas- 
ter plumbers  of  Boston  have  been  trying  to  get  an  agreement  with  their  workmen ; 
but  the  master  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  iron  workers,  and  other  employers 
in  the  building  trades  have  not  ca^ed  to  take  the  trouble.  The  work  has  been 
largely  done  for  them  by  the  mason  builders,  because  the  masons'  agreement  has 
destroyed  the  sympathetic  strike.     (851.) 

Mr.  Say  ward  says  that  though  the  master  builders  of  New  York  have  had  some 
kind  of  conference  with  their  employees  for  several  years,  it  has  not  taken  so 
sound  a  form  as  the  Boston  agreement.  The  strength  of  the  Boston  agreement  is 
partly  in  its  providing  simply  for  the  leaving  of  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  to 
a  joint  committee  without  any  attachment  of  certain  conditions.  The  conditions 
are  arranged  in  the  rules  which  the  joint  committee  frames  each  year.  Such  agree- 
ments, as  have  been  made  in  other  cities  have  had  the  weakness  of  embodying 
fixed  conditions.     (855.) 

Mr.  Spohn  testifies  that  the  constitution  of  the  Bricklayers'  International  Union 
declares  that  each  subordinate  union  must  provide  in  its  constitution  for  securing 
agreements  with  employers,  wherever  possible,  to  establish  joint  arbitration  com- 
mittees. The  result  of  this  requirement  has  been  very  beneficial.  There  have 
been  no  serious  strikes  in  8  years.  The  rules  of  the  different  local  unions  vary. 
(141,143.) 

Mr.  Healy  says  that  the  "Washington  Building  Trades  Council  seeks  to  secure 
an  agreement  from  every  contractor  for  a  proposed  building  that  he  will  employ 
only  union  men ,  while  unions  agree  to  furnish  necessary  labor  at  standard  wages. 
In  case  of  disagreement  the  contract  provides  for  arbitration  by  a  board  composed 
of  3  members  of  Building  Trades  Council,  3  persons  appointed  by  the  employer, 
and  1  appointed  by  these  6;  the  decision  of  these  is  binding.     (161, 162.) 

4.  Enforcement  of  agreements. — Mr.  "Saywaed,  secretary  of  the  Master  Build- 
ers' Association  of  Boston,  says  that  under  the  agreement  which  his  association 
has  with  its  workmen  any  employer  or  employee  who  fails  to  live  up  to  the  rules 
may  be  brought  before  the  joint  committee  through  his  own  organization  and 
disciplined.  This  has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  and  whatever  the  joint  com- 
mittee does  is  accepted  as  right.  Mr.  Sayward  recalls  only  one  prominent  case 
in  which  a  workman  was  brought  up  in  this  way.  This  was  the  case  of  a  man 
who  wanted  to  retain  his  membership  in  his  union  without  paying  his  dues.  He 
was  told  that  he  must  pay  his  dues,  and  he  did  pay  them,  and  the  trouble  dis- 
appeared.    (848,850.) 

5.  Violations  of  agreements. — Mr.  Gombees,  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  says  that  in  St.  Louis,  after  a  strike 
of  3  weeks  in  February,  1899,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  master  steam 
fitters  and  the  journeymen.    In  about  2  months  the  journeymen  made  new  regu- 
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lations,  arbitrarily  withdrawing  all  the  concessions  which  they  had  made  and 
retaining  all  the  concessions  of  the  masters.     (949.) 

G.  General  conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Steadiness  of  employment. — Mr. 
Spohn,  representing  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Washington,  says  that  work- 
ers in  the  building  trades  are  probably  employed  about  one-third  of  the  working 
days  of  the  year  only.  These  trades  are  largely  influenced  by  the  elements,  by 
the  supply  of  material,  etc.     (144, 145.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
etc.,  says  that  up  to  10  or  12  years  ago  when  a  plumber  was  not  out  upon  an 
outside  job  he  was  kept  at  work  in  the  shop  doing  odds  and  ends  and  getting  up 
material.  Now  all  the  material  is  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  there  is  no 
longer  that  work  for  journeymen  to  do.  The  employment  of  plumbers  has  come 
to  be  by  the  hour.  If  a  man  comes  in  from  a  job  and  there  is  nothing  for  him  to 
do,  he  is  laid  off.  Mr.  Kelley  is  confident  that  the  journeyman  plumbers  of  Chi- 
cago do  not  average  over  $2  a  day  the  year  around.  In  Canada  the  old  system  of 
steady  employment  still  exists.     (970.) 

2.  Effect  of  wage  rates  on  construction  of  buildings. — Mr.  "Woodbury,  a  con- 
tractor, says  that  in  some  cases,  when  times  are  hard,  people  will  put  up  build- 
ings more  readily  where  they  can  do  so  at  a  somewhat  lower  cost,  but  ordinarily 
people  in  erecting  buildings  do  not  stop  on  account  of  slight  changes  in  cost,  due 
to  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  or  otherwise.  Two  years  ago  the  building  busi- 
ness in  Boston  was  dull,  and  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  tempt 
capital  to  investment  in  buildings.  This  was  resisted  by  the  bricklayers,  and  on 
resort  to  arbitration  reduction  was  decided  against.     (328.) 

3.  Control  of  unions  over  wages. — Mr.  Spohn  says  that  the  trade  unions  in  the 
building  trades,  especially  the  bricklayers,  do  not  attempt  to  establish  uniform 
wages  in  all  localities,  but  leave  the  fixing  of  wages  to  the  local  unions.  Local 
differences,  however,  are  not  great.  Each  union  usually  retains  the  right  to 
change  wages  at  any  time,  but  should  any  particular  trade  attempt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  specially  unfortunate  condition  of  an  employer  to  demand  higher  wages 
suddenly,  it  would  not  be  supported  by  the  allied  trades.  Such  cases,  in  fact,  do 
not  occur.  In  certain  cities,  where  employers  are  organized,  yearly  agreements 
are  made  fixing  wages.     (143, 144.) 

4.  Wages  and  hours  of  bricklayers. — Mr.  Healey,  a  Washington  bricklayer,  says 
that  the  regular  wage  rate  in  "Washington  is  $4,  but  members  of  the  union  specially 
skilled  sometimes  receiveashigh  as  §5.50,  there  being  nothing  to  prevent  payment 
above  the  minimum.  Mostly,  however,  only  those  laying  pressed  brick  receive 
extra  pay,  and  these  do  not  at  present.  A  few  members,  perhaps  not  over  15  in 
"Washington,  are  rated  as  not  sufficiently  competent  to  earn  full  union  wages. 
Ordinarily  an  applicant  for  membership  must  be  vouched  for  by  2  existing  mem- 
bers as  able  to  do  good  work  at  full  wages.     (157, 158.) 

Mr.  Woodbury  submitted  a  copy  of  the  Boston  working  rules  adopted  for  the 
year  1899.  These  provide  that  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  8  per  day,  and  fix  the 
time  of  beginning  and  closing  work,  overtime  to  be  worked  only  in  case  of  emer- 
gency and  to  be  paid  at  1|  times  the  regular  rates,  and  holiday  work  at  double 
rates.  The  minimum  wages  are  fixed  at  45  cents  per  hour,  and  a  provision  is 
added  that  it  is  considered  for  the  best  interest  of  the  employers  that  the  brick- 
layers employed  should  belong  to  the  union,  and  that  therefore  preference  of 
employment  shall  be  given  to  union  men.     (325,  326.) 

Mr.  Spohn  says  that  the  Bricklayers'  International  Union,  by  referendum,  has 
voted  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  absolutely  to  9,  but  in  most  large  cities  an  8-hour 
day  has  been  secured.  Overtime  is  allowed  only  in  extraordinary  emergencies, 
and  must  be  paid  at  H  rates.  In  "Washington  an  attempt  to  keep  up  the  same 
wages  with  reduced  hours  has  failed,  but  $4  is  paid  for  8  hours'  work  as  against 
$4.50  for  10  hours'  work.     (144, 146. ) 

Mr.  Healy  practically  repeats  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Spohn.     (157,  159.) 

5.  Wages  of  stone  masons. — The  stone  masons  of  Boston  receive  a  minimum 
wage  of  45  cents  an  hour.  Their  agreement  with  their  employers  provides  for 
regular  payment  of  wages  at  or  before  5  o'clock  on  pay  day,  and  for  payment  of 
the  amount  due  on  demand  to  anyone  who  is  laid  off.     (847.) 

6.  Wages  and  hours  of  carpenters  and  painters,  Memphis. — Mr.  Hanson  testi- 
fies that  the  carpenters  in  Memphis  had  an  organization  some  years  ago,  but  it 
died  out.  They  were  working  10  hours  under  a  very  poor  wage  scale,  and  the 
conditions  were  as  bad  as  possible;  but  finally  they  organized  thoroughly  and 
secured  the  8-hour  day  and  a  scale  of  30  cents  an  hour.  Many  are  getting  40  cents 
an  hour.  The  carpenters  struck  for  the  8-hour  day  in  1898  and  gained  their  point. 
The  painters  were  organized  in  March,  1899,  and  have  gained  a  considerable 
advance.     (586, 587.) 
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Mr.  Myers  says  the  8-hour  day  is  in  force  in  Memphis  among  the  painters  and 
in  other  outside  work.     (591.) 

7.  Wages  and  hours  of  steam  fitters.— Mr.  Gombees,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  says  that  the  Enterprise 
Association  of  Steam  Fitters  of  New  York  City  was  organized  in  1885.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  employers,  the  policy  of  employing  union  men  was  adopted, 
and  wages  were  fixed  at  $3.50  for  steam  fitters  and  $3  for  helpers,  with  a  10-hour 
day.  The  masters'  association  was  formed  in  1889,  and  the  first  written  agree- 
ment was  made  in  1890.  The  working  hours  were  reduced  to  9,  and  the  wages 
remained  the  same.  On  July  20, 1891 ,  the  hours  were  reduced  to  8,  and  the  wages 
still  remained  the  same.  In  April,  1897,  an  increase  was  granted,  to  take  effect 
in  March,  1898— $3.75  for  fitters  and  $2.15  for  helpers,  with  an  8-hour  day.  In 
October,  1900,  fitters  were  advanced  to  $4  and  helpers  to  $2.30,  still  with  an  8-hour 
day,  and  with  a  Saturday  half  holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August.  New 
Year's  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth 
of  July,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  are  holi- 
days. Work  on  holidays,  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  Saturday  half  holiday  is  to  be 
paid  double. 

In  Washington,  fitters  receive  $2.50  to  $3.50  and  helpers  $1.50.  In  Boston, 
steam  fitters  get  $3  to  $4  and  helpers  $1.50;  overtime,  time  and  a  half,  and 
holidays  double  time;  wages  paid  weekly.  In  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  fitters  receive  $2.75  for 
steady  work  and  $3  when  they  are  not  employed  steadily,  with  a  9-hour  day.  An 
employer  is  permitted,  however,  to  retain  a  young  man  who  has  served  a  5-years' 
apprenticeship  with  him,  but  is  not  yet  competent  to  earn  full  wages,  at  $2  a  day, 
with  the  understanding  that  his  wages  will  be  increased  as  his  advancement  war- 
rants. Work  between  6  p.  m.  and  midnight  is  reckoned  at  time  and  a  half,  and 
from  midnight  to  6  a.  m.,  on  Sundays,  and  after  1  p.  m.  on  New  Year's  Day,  Dec- 
oration Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas,  at 
double  time.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  steam  fitters  get  $2.50  to  $3  and  helpers  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  overtime  and  holidays,  time  and  a  half.  At  Toledo,  Ohio,  steam  fitters, 
minimum  rate,  $3,  helpers  $1.75;  hours  9;  overtime,  time  and  a  half.  At  Chicago, 
steam  fitters  $4  and  helpers  $2,  for  8  hours.  Milwaukee,  fitters  $2.50  to  $3.50 
and  helpers  $1.50  to  $2.25  for  8  hours;  overtime,  time  and  a  half.  Minneapolis, 
fitters  $3.50,  junior  fitters  $2.50;  overtime,  time  and  a  half;  double  time  for  work 
on  Sundays,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day.  and  Christmas.  Den- 
ver, fitters  $4,  helpers  $2;  double  time  for  overtime  and  holidays.  St.  Louis, 
fitters  $4,  helpers  $2,  for  8  hours.  Omaha,  fitters  $4,  helpers  $2;  hours  8,  with 
Saturday  half  holiday;  overtime,  time  and  a  half;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double 
time.  Philadelphia,  fitters  $2  to  $3,  helpers  $1.25  to  $1.75:  hours  9;  overtime, 
time  and  a  half;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time.  Albany,  fitters  $3,  helpers 
$1.50  to  $2;  hours  8;  overtime  and  holidays,  double  time.  TJtica,  fitters  $2.75, 
helpers  83J-  cents;  hours  8;  overtime  and  holidays,  double  time.  Rochester, 
fitters  $2.50  to  $3,  helpers  75  cents  to  $1;  overtime  before  midnight,  time  and  a 
half;  overtime  after  midnight  and  holidays,  double  time.     (940, 941, 945-950, 958.) 

Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  states  that  while  fitters  in  New  York  get  $4  a  day  and  helpers  $2.30 
and  work  8  hours,  fitters  in  Philadelphia  get  $2  to  $3  and  helpers  $1.25  to  $1.75 
and  work  9  hours.  He  attributes  the  difference  to  cheapness  of  living  in  Phila- 
delphia, caused  chiefly  by  the  lower  rents.  He  thinks  the  average  Philadelphia 
workman  owns  his  own  house;  and  "  furthermore  the  class  of  workmen  employed 
in  Philadelphia  seem  to  be  a  little  higher  grade;  they  are  more  apt;  there  is  a 
little  more  ambition."  This  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  subse- 
quent remark:  "In  the  largest  cities  the  rates  are  more  per  day  and  in  many  cases 
shorter  working  hours,  and  yet  it  seems  there  is  more  contentment  in  the  smaller 
places  at  lower  wages."    (950.) 

8.  Wages  of  plumbers. — Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  says  that  the  wages  of  plumbers  run  as  high  as  $5.50 
a  day  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  In  California  they  are  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  day.  The 
day  is  10  hours  in  these  Western  States.  In  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Indiana  wages  are  from  $3  to  $4  a  day  and  the  hours  generally 
8  or  9.  In  the  Eastern  States  wages  are  from  $3.75  down  to  $1.50.  The  lowest 
rate  is  paid  in  the  small  towns.  The  men  who  work  for  such  wages  would  not  be 
competent  to  go  into  a  large  city,  because  they  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  different  appliances  are  used.  Wages  in  Canada  are  about 
the  same  as  in  the  New  England  States;  from  $1.50  and  $2  to  $3  a  day.  The  hours 
are  10.     (965,  966,  970.) 

9.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  building  trades  generally. — Mr.  Saywaed,  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Builders,  says  that  in  1885  or  1886  there  occurred  the 
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greatest  strike  in  the  building  trades  which  Boston  ever  saw.  The  demand  of 
the  workmen  was  for  a  diminution  of  the  day  from  10  hours  to  9.  The  workmen 
were  beaten;  yet  the  next  year  the  employers'  association  voluntarily  introduced 
the  9-hour  day  as  an  experiment,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  that  if  that 
worked  well  they  would  try  8  hours  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  employers  outside 
the  association  continued  to  work  10  hours,  but  the  association  paid  no  attention 
to  them.  In  the  end  the  9-hour  day  and  afterwards  the  8-hour  day  was  accepted 
by  everybody.     (851.) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  a  master  builder  and  contractor,  considers  the  8-hour  day  suf- 
ficiently long  in  the  building  trades,  especiallly  since  plenty  of  men  can  be 
secured  to  do  the  work.  It  increases  the  number  of  men  employed,  which  the 
witness  agrees  with  the  trade  unions  in  considering  desirable.  The  men  can  not 
accomplish  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  9.     (328. ) 

10.  Holidays. — The  agreement  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston 
with  its  workmen  provides  that  Sunday,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  and  Christ- 
mas Day  shall  be  considered  as  holidays,  and  work  done  on  any  of  these  days  shall 
be  paid  for  as  double  time.     (847.) 

11.  Overtime. — The  agreement  of  the  mason  builders  of  Boston  with  their  work- 
men provides  for  an  allowance  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  except  that  if  work 
is  required  between  5  and  6  p.  m.  it  is  to  be  counted  as  double  time.  No  work  is 
to  be  done  in  this  hour,  or  between  the  hours  of  5  and  8  a.  m.,  except  in  case  of 
emergency.     (847.) 

12.  Weekly  payment  of  wages. — Mr.  Healy  says  that  the  bricklayers  of  Wash- 
ington have  succeeded  in  obtaining  weekly  cash  payment  of  wages.  Formerly 
biweekly  payment  was  allowed,  especially  in  winter,  because  of  the  broken  time, 
but  weekly  payment  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  irresponsible  contractors 
without  capital  from  defrauding  their  workmen.     (1-56.) 

II.  Legislation  relating  to  the  building  trades  (see  also  Employers' 
liability,  p.  77). — 1.  Generally.  Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  states  that  the  New  York  City  association 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  trying  to  prevent  pernicious  legislation  at 
Albany,  which  would  have  been  injurious  not  only  to  the  steam  fitting  trade, 
but  to  all  the  building  trades.     (956. ) 

2.  Legislation  demanded  by  plumbers. — Mr.  Kellet,  president  of  the  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  says  that  his  organization  has  never  tried 
to  get  any  special  law  for  the  protection  of  its  members,  except  laws  for  the  regis- 
tration of  plumbers,  and  laws  to  require  better  plumbing  work,  better  ventilation, 
and  better  sewerage .     ( 969 . ) 

3.  Mechanics'  liens. — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says 
that  the  mechanics'  lien  law  of  Georgia  is  easily  evaded.  The  contractor  will  give 
a  bond  in  order  to  postpone  trial,  and  the  matter  will  be  delayed  and  the  expense 
increased,  so  that  the  law  becomes  practically  worthless.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
ignorance  concerning  the  law.     (233,  234.) 

XII.    STONE   AND    GRANITE    CUTTING    TRADE. 

A.  New   England    Granite    Manufacturers'    Association. — Mr. 

Mitchell,  president  of  this  organization,  testifies  that  it  includes  the  granite 
manufacturers  of  the  New  England  States  and  New  York.  Its  constitution  declares 
that  its  object  shall  be  the  general  improvement  of  the  trade  and  the  promotion 
of  friendly  relations  among  the  dealers,  but  its  president  admits  that  the  chief 
purpose  in  forming  the  association  was  to  protect  its  members  against  labor  organi- 
zations. The  association  is  not  incorporated,  and  can  inflict  no  penalty  upon  its 
members  except  suspension.  Its  members  are  allowed  to  compete  with  one 
another.  The  separate  firms  make  their  own  arrangements  regarding  labor, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  association.     (315,  317.) 

B.  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union.— 1.  Organization  and  member- 
ship.— Mr.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union, 
says  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  organize  all  stonecutters  into  one  body. 
The  work  on  hard  and  soft  stone  requires  different  tools  and  a  different  kind  of 
skill.  The  only  organizations  are  the  granite  cutters'  and  the  marble  and  free- 
stone cutters'.  The  local  organizations  of  granite  cutters  date  back  as  far  as  1820, 
but  the  national  organization  was  formed  in  1877.  The  present  membership  is 
about  12,000,  and  includes  90  or  95  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  trade.  The 
organization  is  more  centralized  than  most  trade  unions,  partly  owing  to  the 
migratory  character  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  membership.  There  are 
various  local  branches,  but  the  members  belong  to  them  only  incidentally,  and  are 
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Strictly  under  the  control  of  the  national  organization.  The  national  secretary  is 
elected  by  a  referendum  vote,  but  the  remaining  6  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee are  elected  by  the  local  branch  where  the  headquarters  of  the  union  are 
situated.     (201-204,  209.) 

2.  Referendum  and  constitution. — The  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  uses  the 
referendum  regarding  all  amendments  to  the  constitution.  A  vote  is  first  taken 
on  the  question  whether  the  constitution  shall  be  revised,  and  a  second  vote  as  to 
whether  the  revision  shall  be  by  a  convention  or  by  a  revising  committee,  and  a 
final  vote  on  the  proposition  submitted  by  such  convention  or  committee.  The 
method  has  been  that  of  the  revising  committee  since  1880,  no  national  conven- 
tions whatever  being  held.  The  revising  committee  consists  of  7  members,  elected 
from  different  local  branches  throughout  the  country.  The  general  secretary  of 
the  union  considers  the  system  scarcely  so  advantageous  as  that  of  discussion  and 
adoption  of  constitutional  amendments  in  convention.  Owing  to  the  strong  dis- 
cipline and  loyalty  of  the  members  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
referendum,  but  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  membership  usually  takes  part  in  the 
vote.  The  highest  proportion  the  witness  has  known  is  about  15  per  cent.  More- 
over, those  who  are  able  to  argue  effectively,  often  withotit  being  right  in  their 
judgment,  are  able  to  influence  votes  under  this  system,  as  they  would  not  so 
readily  be  able  to  do  were  a  convention  held.  Theoretically  the  referendum  sys- 
tem is  all  right;  practically  it  is,  in  many  instances,  wrong.    (Duncan,  204, 205. ) 

3.  Fees,  dues,  and  benefits. — The  initiation  fee  of  this  union  is  $1  for  apprentices 
and  from  $2  to  $50  for  others,  according  to  their  relationship  to  the  trade,  though 
it  seldom  exceeds  $25.  The  monthly  dues  are  70  cents  during  employment  and  35 
cents  at  other  times.  A  death  benefit  of  $125  is  paid,  and  a  strike  benefit  of  $1 
per  day,  Sunday  not  included.  The  general  fund  is  replenished  by  means  of 
assessments  when  necessary.     (Duncan,  202.) 

4.  Strike  assessments. — Owing  to  the  strong  discipline  of  the  organization,  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  allegiance  of  the  members  is  directly  to  the  national 
union  rather  than  to  the  local  unions,  it  is  possible  to  levy  exceedingly  heavy 
assessments  to  keep  up  strike  benefits  in  case  of  need.  Thus  during  the  great 
lockout  in  New  England  in  1892,  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  union  was  out  of  work,  it  was  found,  possible  to  levy  an  assessment  of 
50  cents  per  day  on  all  working  members  throughout  the  country.  Even  this 
sum  was  insufficient  to  pay  the  entire  benefits,  and  the  locked-out  members  were 
given  certificates  showing  the  indebtedness  of  the  organization  to  them,  payable 
at  such  time  as  the  national  committee  should  order.  These  have  now  been  com- 
pletely redeemed.  The  amount  of  strike  benefits  on  account  of  this  lockout  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.     (Duncan,  202,  203.) 

C.  Stone  Cutters'  Union.— Mr.  Bridwell.  secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Fed- 
eration of  Trades,  says  that  the  Stone  Cutters'  Union  has  a  membership  of  about 
10,000  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  iniation  fee  of  $10,  of  which  75  per  cent 
is  retained  by  the  local  unions,  and  monthly  dues  of  50  cents,  half  of  which  goes 
to  the  national  organization  and  the  remainder  to  the  local  unions.  The  money 
thus  accumulated  is  used  in  case  of  strikes  and  for  paying  funeral  expenses. 
(233,236.) 

I>.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees. — 1.  Lookout  of  1892. — 
Mr.  Duncan  says  that  in  1892  the  granite  manufacturers  of  New  England,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  had  an  agreement  concerning  wages,  etc.,  for  an 
entire  year,  with  only  5  days'  warning  notified  their  men  that  they  must  deal 
with  their  employers  thereafter  as  individuals,  and  that  union  rules  would  no 
longer  be  regarded.  This  action  was  due  to  the  fear  that  the  union,  by  seeking 
uniform  wages  throughout  the  country,  would  destroy  the  advantage  which  the 
New  England  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  through  paying  lower  wages  than  exist 
elsewhere.  The  purpose  was  to  break  up  the  union  in  that  section.  The  employers 
also  demanded  that  the  annual  agreements  between  individual  workmen  and 
themselves  should  thereafter  begin  January  1  instead  of  May  1.  Since  January 
is  an  exceedingly  dull  season  in  the  trade,  this  would  have  given  the  employers 
an  advantage  in  securing  low  wages. 

The  men  made  a  bitter  fight,  lasting  from  3  to  15  months  in  different  localities, 
and  were  practically  successful.  The  manufacturers'  association  resolved  that 
each  manufacturer  should  settle  with  the  unions  as  he  saw  fit.  The  manufactur- 
ers separately  agreed  to  meet  the  union  committees  and  to  establish  yearly 
agreements,  the  date  of  which  was  to  be  March  1,  on  a  compromise. 

During  the  strike  a  good  many  Italians  of  a  low  class  were  employed  to  take 
the  places  of  the  men,  but  after  it  was  settled  and  union  wages  adopted  most  of 
these  drifted  away.     (202,  203.) 
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§.  Local  joint  agreements  and  arbitration. — Mr.  Duncan  says  the  Granite  Cut- 
ters' National  Union  makes  local  yearly  agreements  with  the  manufacturers  as 
to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  These  agreements  usually  contain  a 
clause  providing  that  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  a  joint  committee  of  3  members 
elected  by  the  local  branch  of  the  union  and  3  by  the  manufacturers,  with  a  7th 
(elected  by  these  6)  to  give  a  casting  vote  in  case  they  can  not  agree.     (205.) 

3.  Proposed  joint  board  of  arbitration. — Several  manufacturers  of  granite  testi- 
fied concerning  the  proposition  made,  early  in  1899  by  the  Granite  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union  for  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  joint 
committee  of  arbitration  to  decide  all  questions  of  dispute.  The  proposition  was 
adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the  association,  but  the  Granite  Cut- 
ters' Union,  by  vote  of  the  various  local  bodies,  declined  to  enter  into  the  arrange- 
ment, although  it  was  intimated  that  it  would  do  so  provided  the  demand  made 
for  the  8-hour  day  and  an  increase  of  wages  to  a  minimum  of  §3,  to  take  effect 
January  1, 1900,  were  excluded  from  arbitration. 

Mr.  Woodbury  adds  that  it  would  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  manage  such 
a  system  in  the  granite  trade  than  in  some  others,  because  the  cutting  of  stone 
extends  over  various  parts  of  the  country  where  the  conditions  of  wages  and 
labor  differ.  Thus,  in  the  Western  States  trade  unions  have  more  control  over 
wages.  He  considers  the  plan,  however,  practicable.  (Mitchell,  317,  318; 
Murray,  319,  320;  Woodbury,  326,  327.) 

E.  General  conditions  of  abor.— 1.  Machinery. — Mr.  Duncan  says 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  not  injured  the  granite  workers,  although 
it  enables  1  man  to  do  the  work  of  2.  The  effect  has  been  merely  to  cheapen  pro- 
duction and  to  increase  demand  by  enabling  granite  to  be  used  where  cheaper 
stones  were  formerly  employed.  The  use  of  machinery,  however,  has  been  inju- 
rious to  the  workers  in  soft  stones.     (208, 209.) 

2.  Wages: — According  to  Mr.  Duncan  the  wages  of  granite  cutters  vary  from 
a  little  less  than  §3  per  day,  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Georgia,  to  $5  per 
day  in  Montana.  The  average  is  perhaps  somewhat  above  S3.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  employment  during  the  year  is  9  months.  Wages  are  higher  now  than 
ever  before,  except  during  a  temporarily  large  demand  for  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, especially  public  buildings,  soon  after  the  war.     (205, 209.) 

Two  employers  in  the  trade  testify  that  the  wages  of  granite  cutters  range  from 
:28  cents  to  35  cents  per  hour.  The  employers  find  it  difficult  to  secure  thoroughly 
.competent  men,  and  are  willing  to  pay  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day  more 
.than  the  average  wages  to  secure  them.     (Mitchell,  318;  Murray,  320.) 

Mr.  Murray,  an  employer,  considers  that  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  for  granite 
icutting  would  be  impracticable.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  adjust  it  to  work- 
men of  different  degrees  of  skill.  Good  workmen  now  command,  from  25  to  50 
cents  more  per  day  than  the  average  workmen.     (320.) 

3.  Sours  of  labor. — Mr.  Duncan  says  that  the  present  hours  of  labor  of  granite 
cutters  are  9  in  New  England  and  8  in  most  other  States.  The  reduction  in  hours 
has  been  secured  chiefly  by  peaceful  methods,  usually  without  strike.  When 
hours  were  reduced  from  10  to  9  the  workmen  usually  accepted  a  slight  reduction 
in  their  wages,  perhaps  25  cents  per  day,  but  the  year  thereafter  they  regained  the 
previous  wage.  The  same  result  regarding  wages  occurred  when  hours  were 
reduced  to  8. 

The  effect  of  the  8-hour  day  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
workers  but  to  the  employers.  The  moral  condition  is  improved,  employment  is 
more  regular,  and.  there  is  not  the  same  inducement  to  lose  time  as  before.  The 
men  give  more  time  to  study,  and  in  some  instances,  where  the  work  is  especially 
hard,  they  produce  as  much  in  8  hours  as  they  formerly  did  in  10.     (205, 206. ) 

XIII.  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS. 

A.  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.— 1.  Organization 
and  membership. — Mr.  Sherman,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  testifies  that  that  organization  has  existed  since  1891.  It 
was  preceded  by  various  smaller  organizations  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
The  present  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Its 
membership  includes  all  branches  of  the  electrical  business,  but  does  not  include 
engineers  or  machinists.  The  present  membership  is  about  3,000,  but  the  witness 
thinks  that  this  is  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  electrical  workers. 
The  number  of  local  unions  is  84,  and  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
.(375,377,378.) 

2.  Dues  and  benefits. — The  annual  dues  of  the  organization  are  usually  60  cents 
per  month,  although  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  they  are  as  much  as  §1.    The  per 
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capita  tax  of  the  national  brotherhood  is  20  cents.  The  national  brotherhood  pays 
$100  burial  benefit,  and  most  of  the  local  organizations  pay  $100  in  case  of  death 
and  $5  per  week  in  case  of  sickness.  Strikes  are  supported  by  means  of  assessment 
upon  the  local  unions.  In  fixing  the  sick  and  death  benefits  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  relative  danger  of  the  different  branches  of  the  occupation.     (375, 376.) 

Mr.  Sherman  says  further  that  there  is  in  New  York  an  independent  electrical 
workers'  organization  which  is  larger  than  the  local  organization  of  the  national 
brotherhood.  Steps  are  being  taken,  however,  to  amalgamate  the  two  bodies.  In 
the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  no  regard  is  paid  to  union  membership.     (377.) 

3.  Apprenticeship.— -Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  local  organizations  of  electrical 
workers  have  regulations  concerning  apprenticeship.  The  usual  term  is  3  years. 
The  teaching  is  generally  by  the  more  experienced  men.  The  education  of  the 
members  in  their  work  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  brotherhood.     (376, 377.) 

B.  Strikes.— Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
"Workers  had  12  strikes  during  the  18  months  preceding  his  testimony,  of  which 
11  were  won  and  1  compromised.  The  number  of  strikes  was  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  6  years.  The  witness  attributes  the  increased  number  of  strikes, 
and  especially  their  increased  success,  to  the  recent  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sherman  says  further  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  his  brotherhood  to  enter 
upon  a  strike  unless  there  is  a  good  chance  of  winning.  The  declaration  of  a 
strike  requires  the  sanction  of  the  executive  board  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
organization  tries  to  conduct  strikes  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  sympathy  of  the 
community.     (376,381.) 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  about  175  electrical  workers  at  Cleveland  struck  during 
the  street-car  strike  in  that  place  in  1899  because  of  sympathy.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  were  sent  to  other  places,  only  about  40  remaining  in  Cleveland  at 
the  time  of  the  witness's  testimony.  Mr.  Sherman  thinks  that  the  refusal  of  the 
street-car  company  at  Cleveland  to  arbitrate  with  its  employees  was  exceedingly 
unjust.  He  believes  that  the  tendency  of  strikes  in  the  street-railway  business 
is  in  the  direction  of  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways,  and  thus  ultimately 
beneficial.     (378,380,381.) 

C.  Conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Wages. — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  electrical 
workers  have  been  able  for  the  most  part  to  maintain  their  scale  of  wages  during 
the  recent  hard  times,  at  least  in  many  States,  although  work  has  been  more 
irregular.  There  have  been  numerous  recent  strikes,  seeking  to  increase  wages. 
The  rate  of  wages  varies  greatly  in  different  cities.  The  average  for  linemen  is 
perhaps  $2.25,  while  inside  workmen  get  somewhat  higher  wages.  In  New  York 
linemen  (apparently)  get  as  much  as  $3.50  per  day.  The  average  number  of  days 
worked  during  the  year  also  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  extra  time  is  paid  at 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rates,*but  electric-light  companies,  which  often 
have  need  of  extra  time,  usually  pay  only  one  and  one-fourth  times  regular  rates. 
The  electrical  workers'  organization  requires  Sunday  work  to  be  paid  at  double 
rates. 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  wages  of  unorganized  labor  are  usually  about  the 
same  as  those  of  organized  labor.  The  organizations  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  wages  on  account  of  new  workers  coming  into  the  field  to  learn  the 
business  and  offering  to  work  at  very  low  rates.     (376,  377.) 

2.  Sours  of  labor. — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  electrical  workers  have  secured 
the  8-hour  day  in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Washington.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  Houston.    In  other  cities  the  hours  are  9  and  10.     (376.) 

3.  Inspection  of  electrical  wires. — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  Electrical  Work- 
ers' Brotherhood  is  now  seeking  to  secure  satisfactory  inspection  of  electrical  wires 
in  cities,  both  for  the  protection  of  people  in  the  street  and  of  the  electrical  workers. 
They  desire  especially  that  the  inspectors  appointed  by  cities  shall  be  experienced 
workers.  The  witness  says  that  electrical  wires  are  more  dangerous  when  strung 
on  poles  than  when  under  ground,  and  he  advocates  the  placing  of  wires  under 
ground  in  all  cities.     (382.) 

XIV.  IRON,   STEEL,  AND  MACHINERY  TRADES. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business. — 1.  Stove  Founders'  National 
Defense  Association. — Mr.  Hogan,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Pounders'  National 
Defense  Association,  says  that  this  organization  was  formed  in  1886  to  protect  the 
manufacturers  against  any  unjust  and  unlawful  acts  of  their  workmen,  and  to 
convince  the  organizations  of  employees  that  a  just  and  reasonablec'oiii'se  must  be 
taken  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  work- 
men.   Repeated  struggles  with  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  in  which  the  conduct 
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of  the  union  seemed  to  the  manufacturers  arbitrary  and  unjustified,  had  culmi- 
nated in  a  great  strike  in  the  city  of  Troy,  involving  8  or  9  large  stove  foundries 
and  lasting  nearly  8  months.  It  was  these  difficulties  which  led  the  stove  founders 
to  organize  in  self-defense.  Soon  after  the  organization  was  formed  the  Molders' 
Union  in  St.  Louis  made  a  demand  upon  one  of  the  members  of  the  defense  asso- 
.  ciation,  and  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  association's  executive 
committee.  The  committee  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  arbitrate  the 
matter;  then,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  the  stove  founders  had  adopted, 
the  work  of  the  f  oundry  which  was  attacked  was  sent  to  other  members  in  the 
same  district  to  be  made.  The  molders  who  were  working  for  these  members 
immediately  quit.  The  work  was  then  shipped  into  other  districts;  the  molders 
quit  there  also,  and  ultimately  all  the  foundries  connected  with  the  defense  asso- 
ciation were  shut  down.  This  was  a  very  serious  situation  for  the  Molders' 
Union;  it  cut  off  their  revenue.'  It  was  not  nearly  so  burdensome  to  the  manu- 
facturers. It  was  at  a  time  of  year  when  they  did  not  suffer  greatly  from  closing 
down.  The  struggle  lasted  about  6  weeks,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  strikers. 
Several  other  strikes  were  instituted  afterwards,  and  in  each  case  the  strikers 
were  defeated,  and  the  shops  became  nonunion. 

Mr.  Hogan  asserts  that  though  the  defense  association  proved  its  superiority 
by  defeating  every  attempt  of  labor  organizations  to  cope  with  it,  it  was  never 
the  aggressor;  it  simply  defended  its  members  and  aided  them  in  running  their 
works.  The  association  is  not  opposed  to  labor  organizations,  and  has  always 
conceded  the  right  of  employees  to  join  an  organization  if  they  choose.  It  does 
not  sanction  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  in  shops  which  are  regarded  as 
union  shops;  it  does  protest  against  any  demand  of  the  union  that  a  man  who 
has  been  employed  for  a  considerable  time  be  discharged  if  he  prefers  not  to  join 
the  union.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  association  are  not  over  $4,000;  it  is 
covered  by  annual  dues,  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  a  small  assessment. 
Before  the  association  was  formed  there  were  probably  one  or  two  struggles 
with  the  molders  every  year.  The  largest  amount  which  the  association  ever 
paid  out  to  defeat  a  single  strike  was  about  §6,000.     (861, 864.) 

Mr.  Hogan  says  that  the  association  includes  about  25  per  cent  of  all  the  firms 
which  are  manufacturing  stoves  in  the  country,  but  that  the  members  control 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  The  association  is  constantly  growing, 
but  it  is  very  careful  about  the  character  of  the  people  it  takes  in.  It  will  not 
admit  a  firm  which  is  known  to  be  continually  fighting  with  its  employees,  or 
which  is  believed  to  be  unfair.     (868.) 

2.  Combinations  in  iron  and  steel  trades. — Mr.  Schaffer,  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  thinks  that  the  recent  combinations  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin-plate 
industries  have  been  generally  beneficial  to  labor,  and  have  not  unjustly  raised 
prices  to  injure  consumers.  None  of  the  different  combinations  has  a  monopoly. 
(396-398.) 

Mr.  Schaffer  thinks  that  the  organization  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  excessive  competition  in  the  trade,  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  had  entered  it  for  purely  speculative  purposes 
and  without  familiarity  with  the  business.  Competition  had  become  ruinous 
to  both  capital  and  labor.  The  result  of  the  organization  has  been  beneficial  to 
labor.  While  prices  have  increased  greatly ,  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  cost 
of  raw  material.  The  generally  increased  prices  of  steel  products  are  explained 
by  the  greater  demand.  Combination  has  lowered  the  cost  of  production,  and 
the  witness  believes  that,  if  raw  material  were  at  the  same  prices  as  before,  the 
finished  product  would  be  cheaper  than  ever.  Moreover,  the  goods  which  are 
now  being  actually  delivered  (September,  1899) ,  are  largely  under  contracts  made 
months  or  even  a  year  ago  at  much  lower  prices  than  those  now  named  for  future 
delivery,  so  that  the  profits  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  are  less  than 
they  appear  to  be. 

Mr.  Schaffer  declares  further  that  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  has  at  least 
three  strong  outside  competitors.  One  of  these  is  a  cooperative  mill  at  Avon- 
more,  Pa.,  in  which  14  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  have  stock. 
This  concern  has  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rial.    (396-398.) 

Mr.  Deming  testifies  that  the  6  independent  tin-plate  concerns  outside  of  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  do  not  manufacture  the  grade  of  tin  plate  required 
by  canners,  and  that  the  enlargement  of  their  capacity  does  not  affect  the  can- 
ning business.  The  tin  plate  used  by  canners  is  made  chiefly  by  the  American 
Tin  Plate  Company.     (704. ) 

3.  Condition  of  business — Engine  manufacture. — Mr.  Rice,  a  manufacturer  of 
machinery,  says  that  the  result  of  the  depression  of  business  beginning  in  1893 
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was  that  persons  who  used  stoam  power  continued  to  employ  old  machines  as" 
long  as  possible.  When  the  general  improvement  in  business  began  confidence 
was  restored,  and  the  orders  which  should  have  been  placed  earlier  were  rushed 
in  and  the  demand  for  engines  was  very  great.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
increase  in  the  prices  for  iron  and  steel  prevented  specially  high  profits  because 
engine  makers  could  not  increase  their  prices  correspondingly.  Nevertheless,- 
the  business  is  prosperous  (1899) ,  and  the  witness,  the  treasurer  of  the  Providence 
Engineering  Works,  regrets  especially  the  boycott  of  foundry  castings  in  that 
vicinity,  which  prevents  his  company  from  securing  material  to  fulfill  their  con- 
tracts.   (353,355.) 

4.  Foreign  markets— Engine  manufacture. — The  Providence  Engineering  Works 
have  not  been  able  to  ship  engines  to  Prance,  but  had  business  continued  de- 
pressed so  that  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  were  low  they  might,  despite  the 
French  duty,  have  been  able  to  sell  their  engines  there,  relying  upon  their  superi- 
ority to  obtain  somewhat  higher  prices  than  European  competitors.  The  cost  of 
production  is  apparently  no  greater  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  Although 
wages  are  higher  here,  the  men  are  more  skilled,  work  faster,  and.  adapt  them- 
selves more  readily  to  improved  methods.  Owing  to  the  duties  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation, this  company  has  arranged  to  have  engines  covered  by  its  patents  man- 
factured  in  France  for  filling  foreign  orders.     (Rice,  355,  356.) 

B.  L,abor  organizations. — 1.  International  Association  of  Machinists. — 
Mr.  Ashe,  a  machinist,  states  that  this  organization  has  been  formed  for  about  9 
years  and  includes  about  23,000  members.  The  initiation  fee  is  $3,  and  there  is  a 
burial  benefit  of  $50,  besides  other  benefits  granted  by  the  local  associations.  It 
has  no  special  strike  fund,  but  may  use  any  funds  on  hand  in  connection  with 
strikes.     (311.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  a  machinist  (of  Atlanta),  states  that  his  organization  has  an 
initiation  fee  of  $5  and  dues  of  50  cents  a  month.  In  the  railroad  shop  where  he 
works  all  the  machinists  belong  to  the  association.  There  has  never  been  any 
trouble  with  the  company  about  organized  labor  or  any  occasion  for  a  strike. 
The  union  is  not  able  to  enforce  its  rules  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices. 
(546,548.) 

2.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. — Mr.  Garland,  former 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  says  that  organizations  of  a  local  char- 
acter were  early  established  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  in  1866  a  sliding  scale 
was  secured  by  the  organization  known  as  the  Sons  of  Vulcan,  at  Pittsburg.  In 
1876  these  local  organizations  formed  the  Amalgamated  Association,  which  con- 
fronted an  organization  of  manufacturers,  with  which  they  from  that  time  on 
formed  sliding  wage  scales  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  selling  price  established  by  the 
manufacturers'  association.  This  association  of  employers,  however,  no  longer 
attempts  to  fix  prices.  About  one-half  of  all  the  workers  in  the  trade  are  organized,, 
the  proportion  varying  in  different  branches  of  the  industry;  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  sheet-iron  workers  and  about  95  per  cent  of  tin-plate  workers  are  organized. 
(84,85.) 

3.  Membership. — Amalgamated  Association. — Mr.  Schaffer,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  since  it  was  formed  in  1876,  testifies  that  it  now  has  a 
membership  of  about  30,000 ,  the  number  having  greatly  increased  in  the  last  year. 
The  largest  number  of  members  are  steel  workers;  tin-plate  workers  come  next, 
and  iron  workers  last.  About  one-half  of  all  the  workmen  in  the  regular  steel 
plants  are  organized.  In  the  sheet-iron  and  plate  trades  nearly  all  are  organized,, 
while  about  80  per  cent  of  the  iron  workers  belong  to  the  organization.  About 
one-half  of  the  tin  workers  belong  to  this  union,  but  that  number  includes  nearly- 
all  who  work  in  the  plate-rolling  mills.  The  workers  in  the  tinning  houses 
formed  an  independent  organization,  known  as  the  International  Tin  Workers" 
Association,  in  December,  1898.  Altogether,  the  Amalgamated  Association  con- 
trols about  70  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  allied  trades.    (383.) 

Mr.  Garland  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  seeks  to  bring  nonunion; 
men  within  the  organization.  These  have  a  strong  motive  to  join  since  their 
wages  are  usually  below  the  union  scale.     (85.) 

3.  Custody  of  funds — Amalgamated  Association.— Mr.  Garland  says  that  the 
Amalgamated  Association  requires  each  sublodge  to  pay  a  contribution  to  the 
national  lodge.  The  funds  of  sublodges  and  of  national  lodge  must  be  placed  in 
bank  and  can  be  withdrawn  only  on  the  signature  of  the  president  and  trustees. 
Treasurers  are  all  put  under  bond,  and  other  officers  of  the  national  lodge  also  give- 
bonds.     (85.) 

4.  Apprenticeship  regulations. — Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  has  no  regular  system  of  apprenticeship  or 
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promotion.  The  men  are  obliged  to  promise  not  to  teach  green  hands  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  lodge  members.  It  is  generally  understood  that  a  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  the  man  next  in  line,  but  the  association  makes  no  opposition  if 
the  employer  decides  otherwise.     (390.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  a  machinist  of  Atlanta,  says  that  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  has  a  rule  as  to  apprentices — 1  to  the  shop  and  1  to  every  5 
journeymen.  But  the  organization  is  not  able  to  enforce  the  rule  in  the  shops  of 
Atlanta  and  that  region.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  have  the  work  done  by 
boys.  This  results  in  throwing  about  30  per  cent  of  the  adult  machinists  out  of 
employment.  Mr.  Garrett  admitted,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony, 
March,  1900,  nearly  every  shop  was  running  double  time,  and  there  was  employ- 
ment for  all  skilled  labor  in  the  South.  He  explained  that  the  estimate  of  30  per 
cent  out  of  employment  referred  to  the  preceding  5  years,  when,  as  he  admitted, 
there  had  been  great  depression  in  all  trades.     (546, 547.) 

Mr.  Hogan,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association, 
says  that  the  defense  association  has  not  been  able  to  agree  with  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  that  should  be  allowed.  The  present  rules 
of  the  molders'  union  allow  only  1  to  8  journeymen,  but  the  stove  founders  aver- 
age rather  more  than  1  to  6,  and  some  foundries  have  perhaps  1  to  2.  The  fact  is 
the  union  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  molders  enough,  and  it  has  had  to  submit 
to  the  filling  of  the  shops  with  boys.  The  union  would  not  consent  in  the  confer- 
ence to  allow  more  than  1  apprentice  to  6  journeymen,  and  the  defense  associa- 
tion would  not  agree  to  less  than  1  to  4.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment adopted  in  1892  providing  that  apprentices  shall  be  required  to  serve  4  years 
and  shall  have  every  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  thoroughly,  and  that  if  any 
apprentice  leaves  his  employer  before  his  time  is  up  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
work  in  any  foundry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  is  to  be  given  a  working  place  between  2 
journeymen  molders,  and  they,  with  the  foreman,  shall  pay  especial  attention  to 
his  mechanical  education  in  all  classes  of  work.  The  apprentice  can  not  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  according  to  the  agreement,  until  he  has  served 
his  apprenticeship  and  is  competent  to  command  the  average  wages.  Apprentices 
are  generally  articled,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  not.  Often  they  are  sons  of 
employees.  Both  the  employer  and  the  union  are  supposed  to  look  after  the  edu- 
cation of  apprentices. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  in  foundries  termed  "  Berkshires,"  who  are  employed  by 
the  molders  as  helpers  and  paid  by  them  and  not  by  the  firm.  This  custom  pre- 
vails especially  in  regions  where  it  is  hard  to  get  molders.  Mr.  Hogan  believes 
that  the  employment  of  them  is  injurious  both  to  the  molders  and  to  the  manufac- 
turers. It  is  best  for  both  that  every  molder  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
his  business,  and  that  can  be  done  only  through  apprenticeship.     (865, 866.) 

C.  Strikes  and  boycotts. — 1.  Amalgamated  Association. — Mr.  Garland 
says  that  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  arise  largely  from  the  refusal  of  some  employers  to  pay  the  wages  set  by 
the  organization  or  to  sign  scales.  The  net  result  of  strikes  in  the  organization  is 
beneficial.  The  larger  proportion  are  won.  Every  scale  signed  by  employers  is 
practically  a  strike  won.  Sympathetic  strikes  sometimes  occur  where  a  company 
owning  several  mills  pays  union  prices  in  one  or  more  but  not  in  all  mills. 
Foreign  labor  has  sometimes  been  imported  by  employers  to  resist  strikes.     (86.) 

2.  International  Association  of  Machinists. — Mr.  Ashe  says  that  no  authorized 
strike  can  be  made  by  machinists  except  by  action  of  the  central  body,  through 
its  executive  committee  of  5  members.  There  are  at  present  (1899)  strikes  being 
conducted  in  Boston  and  Rock  Island.  The  former  was  caused  by  refusal  of  the 
proprietor  to  continue  the  Saturday  half  holiday  which  had  formerly  been  granted, 
and  the  latter  is  due  to  a  question  of  wages.  The  injunction  has  been  employed 
in  the  Boston  strike  to  prevent  boycotting  or  approaching  the  premises  of  the 
employer.     (311,312.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  a  machinist,  denies  (1900)  that  there  is  any  talk  in  his  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  strike.  He  does  not  see  how  a  national  strike  of  machinists 
could  be  ordered,  or  what  good  it  would  do.  It  would  not  be  politic.  Some  must 
work  to  support  the  others.     (548,  549.) 

3.  Kidder  Press  Company  strike. — Mr.  Meisel,  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company, 
Boston,  says  that  previous  to  1899  the  Kidder  Press  Company  had  had  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  with  its  men.  They  were  earning  good  wages  and  were  well 
satisfied.  The  machinists'  union  then  began  to  organize  the  men  working  for  the 
company,  and  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  had  been  brought  into  the 
union  they  intimidated  others  and  made  them  join  in  the  demand  for  a  restoration 
of  the  Saturday  half  holiday  which  had  been  granted  "by  the  company  during  1897 
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and  1898.  This  grant  had  been  originally  forced  upon  the  company  by  the  men 
at  a  time  when  it  was  under  contract  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  presses  at  a 
particular  time.  The  wages  had  been  at  the  rate  of  58  hours'  pay  for  55  hours' 
work.  In  March,  1899,  the  company  had  proposed  to  work  59  hours  and  to  pay 
for  60  hours'  work  at  a  rate  such  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  wages. 
Later  on  the  men  demanded  that  2  of  their  number  who  had  been  discharged 
should  be  reinstated;  that  the  union  card  should  be  recognized,  and  that  60  hours' 
pay  should  be  given  for  55  hours'  work  during  the  summer  months  and  for  59 
hours  during  the  remaining  months.  On  this  being  refused,  the  men  struck.  Union 
leaders  afterwards  demanded  an  interview,  but  were  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  company  would  have  no  dealings  with  the  union.  Pickets  were  soon  after 
placed  about  the  factory,  and  men  were  intimidated  and  often  injured  bodily  in 
seeking  work.  Later  the  union  proposed  a  9-hour  day  at  9  hours'  pay,  but  this 
also  was  refused.  Again  the  company  refused  to  deal  with  the  organization. 
Picketing  having  been  prevented  by  an  injunction,  the  factory  was  finally  filled 
chiefly  with  nonunion  men,  although  part  of  the  old  men  were  taken  back. 

Mr.  Meisel  declares  that  the  company  was  unable  to  grant  the  demands  as  to 
hours  and  wages  on  account  of  competition  of  other  printing-press  manufacturers. 
The  hours  are  regularly  10  per  day  in  most  establishments,  and  the  wages  paid  by 
his  establishment  are  higher  than  those  of  one  of  his  strong  competitors  in  Boston. 
On  account  of  the  high  price  of  raw  material,  the  increase  in  demand  for  printing 
presses  has  not  so  increased  profits  as  to  make  this  a  specially  favorable  time  for 
granting  concessions  to  men.     (348-353.) 

During  the  strike  at  the  Kidder  Press  Company's  works  men  were  intimidated 
by  the  threat  that  unless  they  joined  in  the  strike  or  refrained  from  taking 
employment  at  the  works  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  secure  employment 
within  20  miles  of  Boston.  The  strikers  resorted  to  picketing,  addressed  every 
passer-by,  and  if  he  were  a  machinist  requested  him  to  remain  away.  There  were 
also  threats  of  bodily  harm,  several  of  the  new  men  being  told  that  if  they  did 
not  leave  the  works  they  would  be  subjects  for  the  cemetery.  Five  or  6  men 
received  bodily  injury  of  some  sort,  1  man  being  knocked  down  and  another 
old  man  being  struck  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Injunction  was  finally  granted  to 
prevent  the  strikers  from  picketing.     (  Meisel,  351,  352.) 

4.  Boycott — Providence  molders'  strike. — Mr.  Rice,  treasurer  of  the  Providence 
Engineering  Works,  says  that  there  was  in  progress  during  1899  a  strike  of  the 
skilled  molders  and  foundry  men  of  Providence  and  its  vicinity.  The  men  on 
strike  have  expressed  themselves  as  entirely  satisfied  with  the  previous  conditions; 
they  were  many  of  them  quite  well  to  do  and  attached  to  their  places  of  residence. 
But  they  desired  the  recognition  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  in  all  relations 
between  employers  and  employees.  The  strikers  also  demanded  that  piecework 
should  be  abolished  and  wages  paid  at  a  minimum  rate  of  $2.75  per  day.  The 
strike  has  been  entirely  orderly,  but  the  men  have  sought  to  coerce  their  employ- 
ers by  securing  from  foundries  elsewhere,  through  the  sympathy  of  union  men, 
the  refusal  to  furnish  castings  to  engine  and  machine  manufacturers  who  had 
been  depending  upon  the  foundries  of  Providence  for  them. 

Mr.  Rice  testified  at  the  time  that  his  establishment  was  finding  serious  diffi- 
culty in  filling  its  orders  for  engines  on  account  of  its  inability  to  get  castings, 
and  expected  to  be  forced  to  cancel  some  of  its  contracts.  The  company  is  already 
suffering  serious  loss  from  the  reduction  of  its  business  at  a  time  when  demand  is 
exceedingly  great,  and  may  suffer  further  loss  from  penalties  for  failure  to  fulfill 
contracts.  The  company  has  been  prevented  from  securing  castings  from  as  far 
away  as  New  Jersey.  The  strikers  have  nothing  against  this  company  directly. 
(353-356.) 

Mr.  Meisel  says  that  during  the  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Kidder  Press 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  Boston,  the  machinists'  union  secured  from  the 
National  Pressmen's  Union  a  letter  to  the  employers  threatening  their  goods  with 
boycott  if  they  were  built  by  inferior  labor.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  threat, 
because  the  company  did  not  believe  that  such  a  boycott  could  harm  them  in  the 
least.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  a  manufacturer  can  afford  to  be  dictated 
to  by  his  employees.     (351 ,  352. ) 

D.  Joint  agreements. — Relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 1.  Recognition  of  unions. — Mr.  Schaefer,  president  of  the  Amalgama- 
ted Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  says  that  the  refusal  of  employers 
to  recognize  unions  in  certain  cases  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  has  usually  been 
due  to  misunderstanding  of  some  sort  rather  than  to  the  desire  to  pay  less  than 
union  wages,  or  to  objection  to  organization  generally.  Thus,  in  a  recent  instance, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  violated  a  rule  of  an 
employer  and  was  discharged.    He  called  out  the  workers  at  the  employer's  mill. 
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His  case  was  investigated  by  the  association  and  found  to  be  unjust  and  the  strike 
was  stopped,  but  the  employer  was  thereafter  bitterly  opposed  to  organized  labor. 

The  Homestead  Mills  have  refused  to  recognize  union  labor  since  the  great 
strike  of  1891  and  1892.  Eecently  a  number  of  the  younger  men  in  the  mill,  who  took 
no  part  in  that  strike,  formed  a  local  organization  in  connection  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Association.  About  this  time  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  union  members  was  held  unconstitutional  and  the  Homestead 
Mills  discharged  all  of  their  union  men,  filling  their  places  with  nonunion  men. 
The  wages  of  the  men  in  these  mills  are  nearly  the  same  as  union  wages ,  although 
not  as  high  as  the  highest.     (384, 385, 388, 389.) 

Mr.  Hogan,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  says 
that  he  thinks  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  members  of  this  association  are  running 
open  shops;  that  is,  shops  in  which  no  discrimination  is  made  between  union  and 
nonunion  men.  Two  shops  in  the  association  are  strictly  nonunion — that  is,  the 
firms  will  not  recognize  any  union  rules  whatever,  and  they  employ  mostly  non- 
union men.  The  agreement  between  the  defense  association  and  the  union  has 
had  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  union  and  to  increase  the  number  of  union 
shops.  Within  the  last  year  one  member  has  unionized  his  foundry  of  his  own 
choice,  and  in  doing  so  has  written  a  letter  for  publication  in  the  journal  of  the  Iron 
Molders' Union,  from  which  the  following  sentences  are  taken:  "My  action  is  the 
result  of  contact  with  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union 
of  North  America  at  our  conference  meetings.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
conservatism  of  your  officers,  from  Mr.  Fox  down,  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact ,  and  gradually  become  converted  to  the  fact  that  trade  unions  are  all  right 
if  their  leaders  are  conservative  and  fair-minded.  *  *  *  We  have  run  an  open 
shop,  as  all  our  men  must  admit,  successfully,  fairly,  and  with  every  proper  con- 
sideration for  our  employees.  We  wish  now  to  run  a  union  shop  just  as  success- 
fully." The  shop  whose  manager  wrote  this  letter  was  that  in  wnich  the  first 
struggle  between  the  Stove  Founders'  Defense  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  originated  in  1887.  The  change  of  feeling  of  the  manager  of  it  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  excellent  working  of  the  agreement  and  the  conference  arrangements 
between  the  defense  association  and  the  union.  Two  other  shops  have  also  been 
unionized  during  the  last  year.     (863, 864, 872, 873. ) 

2.  Joint  agreements  and  sliding  scales — Amalgamated  Association. — Mr.  Schaf- 
fer  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  has  worked  on  the  sliding-scale  system 
since  its  organization  in  1876.  The  sliding  scale  is  adopted  annually  by  an 
agreement  between  a  committee  of  the  association  and  committees  of  the  manu- 
facturers. At  the  convention  of  the  association  in  1898,  numerous  manufacturers 
were  invited  to  attend  in  person,  and  many  of  them  did  so,  but  the  scale  was  not 
agreed  upon  at  that  time  but  was  adopted  by  committees  as  usual. 

Each  subordinate  lodge  of  the  association  holds  a  special  meeting  during  April 
and  makes  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the  scales.  These  suggestions  are  printed 
and  submitted  to  the  manufacturers  and  also  to  the  wage  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  convention  itself  discusses  the  scales  and  then  appoints  a  committee 
to  meet  with  the  manufacturers,  this  committee  being  usually  given  plenary 
power. 

In  the  formation  of  the  scale  regard  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  business  and 
of  the  markets.  The  access  which  the  association  officers  have  to  the  books  of 
the  manufacturers  during  the  year,  in  carrying  out  the  adjustments  of  the  scale, 
puts  them  in  a  position  to  know  the  conditions  in  making  a  new  agreement.  Every 
item  of  cost  in  furnishing  articles  is  considered  and  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
make  inroads  on  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers.  The  organization  does  not  ask 
all  that  it  can  get,  although  it  undoubtedly  does  get  better  wages  as  a  result  of 
organization.     (383-387,397.) 

Mr.  Garland  says  that  in  adopting  scales  from  time  to  time  the  iron  and  steel 
workers  first  hold  a  convention  and  formulate  scales  and  demands.  They  then 
appoint  committees  to  confer  with  committees  of  manufacturers  for  each  division 
of  the  trade.  Trade  conditions  are  fully  discussed  by  each  conference  and  usually 
a  decision  is  reached.  In  case  one  or  more  of  the  conference  committees  of  the 
different  divisions  arrive  at  a  settlement  and  the  others  fail  to  do  so,  the  general 
conference  committee  seeks  a  settlement.  If  no  agreement  is  reached,  the  points 
of  dispute  are  submitted  to  the  sublodges  for  their  vote,  a  two-thirds  vote  being 
required  to  sustain  the  demands  of  the  division.     (88.) 

Mr.  Garland  describes  the  sliding-scale  system  in  detail.  A  fixed  selling  price 
is  established  as  a  basis,  and  the  rate  of  wages  for  each  class  of  work  is  fixed  cor- 
responding to  that  selling  price.  Provision  is  made  for  adjustment  in  case  of 
special  qualities  or  brands  of  goods  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  common  goods  as  a  basis.  It 
is  then  agreed  that  for  each  percentage  of  advance  in  price  of  the  product  a 
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slighter  percentage  of  advance  in  wages  shall  be  made.  Similarly  in  case  of  a 
fall  of  the  price  wages  are  reduced  down  to  a  certain  minimum;  if  prices  fall 
below  this  wages  remain  unchanged.  Since  prices  of  products  at  different  plants 
are  not  uniform,  the  average  price  is  determined  every  2  months  by  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  manufacturers  and  of  workers  on  the  basis  of  secret  sworn  statements  by 
selected  mills.  Scales  thus  formed  apply  uniformly  to  iron  mills,  except  in  the 
Eastern  States  where  little  iron  is  now  manufactured;  but  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  the  different  conditions  and  the  different  character  of  the  products  make 
uniformity  of  wages  impossible.  Such  scales  are  binding  for  1  year  after  sig- 
nature. Employers  usually  keep  faith  and  most  of  them  are  ready  to  agree  to 
scales.  On  refusal  the  amalgamated  association  withholds  its  skilled  labor  and 
usually  succeeds  in  winning  the  point.     (89-97.) 

Mr.  Schafpee  considers  the  sliding-scale  method  the  best  one  for  regulating 
wages.  It  makes  the  conditions  of  labor  as  well  as  those  of  manufacture  more 
stable,  and  especially  curtails  strikes.  The  Amalgamated  Association  has  had  more 
difficultv  as  regards  men  employed  by  the  day  than  as  regards  those  subject  to 
the  scale.     (383-387, 397. ) 

Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  cases  of  dispute  seldom  arise  between  employees  and 
manufacturers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  regards  wages,  since  these  are 
fixed  by  annual  agreement.  If,  however,  a  man  feels  that  he  has  been  abused 
in  any  way  and  receives  no  redress  from  his  employer,  he  is  entitled  to  submit  the 
matter  to  a  committee  of  the  mill  employees.  This  committee  must,  if  it  approves 
the  claim,  consult  with  the  manager,  and  if  he  refuses  to  yield,  the  question  will 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  local  lodge.  If  this  vote  is  favorable  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  employee,  the  vice-president  of  the  association  for  the  district  may, 
if  he  approves,  call  a  meeting  of  the  district  board,  and  this  board  decides  whether 
there  shall  be  a  strike.  The  employer  has  the  right  to  call  in  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  Pending  these  deliberations  the  men  continue  to  work, 
even  those  having  the  grievance.    (387.) 

3.  Joint  agreements  and  arbitration — Stove  foundries. — Mr.  Hogkan,  secretary 
of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  says  that  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  friendly  agreement  between  this  association  and  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  was  first  brought  forward  by  one  of  the  manufacturers,  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  had  been  at  one  time  president  of  the  molders'  union,  was  a 
charter  member  of  their  national  organization,  and  still  holds  its  honorary  card. 
He  proposed  to  the  officers  of  the  molders'  union  that  a  conference  be  held 
looking  to  an  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  defense  association.  The 
conference  was  held  and  the  agreement  was  made  in  1891.  Since  that  time  there 
has  never  been  a  strike  or  a  lockout  among  the  members  of  the  defense  associa- 
tion and  their  employees.  Many  questions  come  up  each  year,  but  they  are 
always  settled  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  2  associations. 
A  conference  committee  is  formed,  consisting  of  3  members  of  the  molders' 
union  and  3  members  of  the  defense  association.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee hold  their  offices  from  May  1  to  April  30.  Whenever  a  dispute  arises  between 
a  member  of  the  defense  association  and  his  molders,  if  the  majority  of  the 
molders  are  members  of  the  union,  the  agreement  requires  that  every  effort  Be 
first  made  to  settle  the  question  directly  between  the  parties  interested;  but  if  this 
can  not  be  done  it  is  referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  2  associations,  and  they 
consider  it,  either  themselves  or  by  delegates.  If  they  can  not  make  a  decision 
they  may  then  summon  the  conference  committee.  The  decision  of  the  committee 
by  a  majority  vote  is  final  and  binding  upon  each  party  for  12  months.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  tne  9  years  that  the  agreement  has  lasted,  only  1  case 
has  gone  to  the  conference  committee.  All  other  disputes  have  been  settled  by 
the  presidents  or  their  representatives.  The  agreement  requires  that  while  the 
question  is  under  consideration  there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout.  All  the  men 
remain  at  work  as  usual.  When  a  decision  is  reached  it  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  the  question  was  first  raised. 

Mr.  Hogan  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  agreement  does  not  provide  for 
arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  no  provision  for  any  umpire. 
Every  question  must  be  settled  by  representatives  of  the  organizations  interested. 

At  the  conference  of  1898  a  clause  was  adopted  with  reference  to  disputes  in 
nonunion  or  open  shops.  It  provides  that  when  a  dispute  arises  in  such  a  shop 
and  can  not  be  amicably  adjusted  between  the  manager  and  his  employees,  "it 
shall  be  submitted  for  adjudication  to  the  presidents  of  the  2  organizations  or 
their  representatives,  without  prejudice  to  the  employees  presenting  said  griev- 
ance." This  does  not  strictly  give  the  union  jurisdiction  over  such  shops;  it  does 
not  authorize  the  enforcement  of  any  union  rules;  but  it  secures  the  union  a 
respectful  hearing  in  every  dispute  in  any  shop  which  contains  even  a  minority 
of  union  molders.    (862-864.) 
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Mr.  Hogan  does  not  think  that  arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  offers  the  best 
means  of  settling  labor  troubles  in  his  own  trade.  The  agreement  between  the 
stove  founders  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  provides  for  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes  by  representatives  of  the  organizations  of  employers  and  employed,  men 
who  are  expert,  familiar  with  all  the  technical  details  of  the  business,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  considering  the  questions  at  issue  intelligently,  and  of  reaching 
a  verdict  which  is  likely  to  be  the  best  that  can  by  any  means  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Hogan  considers  this  a  far  better  plan  than  that  of  leaving  questions  to  a  disin- 
terested party.  The  disinterested  person  is  almost  sure  to  be  biased  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other,  or  at  least  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  goes  is  likely  to 
believe  that  he  is.     (862. ) 

4.  Wage  scales — Stove  founders. — Mr.  Hogan  says  that  in  the  conference  between 
his  association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  a  uniform  scale  of  prices  is  agreed 
upon  for  the  whole  country.  It  is  found  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  molding  or  any- 
thing connected  with  the  foundry  business;  the  difference  is  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  anywhere.  "While  the  defense  association  can  control  only  its  own  mem- 
bers, the  molders'  union  insists  that  outsiders  also  shall  be  governed  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.     (866, 867.) 

5.  Labor  organizations — Arbitrary  conduct. — Mr.  Hogan,  secretary  of  the  Stove 
Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  says  that  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of 
North  America  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  organizations  repre- 
senting manufacturing  industries  of  a  special  character,  and  that  up  to  the  year 
1890  it  seemed  to  be  specially  devoted  to  promoting  strife  and  disorder  in  the 
stove  manufacturing  industry.  He  afterwards  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  said  that  this  was  the  real  intent  of  the  organization;  his  words  represent 
the  appearance  which  the  conduct  of  the  organization  had  as  seen  from  the 
manufacturers'  standpoint.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  workmen,  the  course  of 
the  union  would  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  devotion  to  the  workmen's  interests, 
and  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  refusal  of  the  manufacturers  to  recog- 
nize the  union.  The  city  of  Troy  was  at  one  time  noted  for  stove  manufacture. 
The  trade  has  been  almost  driven  from  the  city  by  labor  difficulties.  The  last 
great  strike  there  occurred  in  1886,  and  lasted  nearly  8  months.  Eight  or  9  large 
stove  foundries  were  involved,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  since  gone  out  of 
business.  It  was  this  struggle  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Stove  Founders' 
National  Defense  Association.     (861,873.) 

E.  General  conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Employment. — Mr.  Garland  tes- 
tifies that  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  in  puddling  are  from  150  to 
175  per  year;  in  tin-plate  mills,  225  to  250  days.  The  low  number  is  due  to  break- 
age of  machinery,  to  inability  to  supply  the  places  of  sick  men,  and  to  the  fact 
that  2  out  of  3  sets  of  men  work  only  5  days  per  week.     (99.) 

2.  Machinery  and  its  effect. — Mr.  Garland,  testifying  in  March,  1899,  says  that 
there  has  been  a  rapid  introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  in  recent  years.  Production  has  very  greatly  increased,  but  the  increasing 
demand  has  kept  up  the  number  of  employees,  although  at  times  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  surplus  labor.     (98.) 

Mr.  Schaffer,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  says  that  there  have 
been  many  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  past  5  or  10  years  in  the  iron, 
steel,  and  tin  trades.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  been  some- 
what to  decrease  the  number  of  men,  although  usually  men  are  not  thrown  out 
entirely,  but  their  positions  are  simply  changed.  The  witness  does  not  think  that 
wages  have  been  reduced  or  that  the  use  of  these  improved  machines  has  brought 
into  the  trade  a  less  skilled  class  of  labor.  Many  machines  are  so  intricate  that 
none  but  highly  skilled  men  can  take  care  of  them.     (389.) 

3.  Wages — Amalgamated  Association. — Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  the  agreement 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1899,  increased 
the  base  wages  of  the  various  workers  materially,  although  some  of  the  wages 
were  still  slightly  lower  than  they  were  in  1892.  The  sheet-mill  men  had  suffered 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  1893,  and  their  wages  were  increased  in  1899  11.9  per 
cent.  The  wages  of  tin-mill  workers  were  reduced  10  per  cent  in  1893  and  15  per 
cent  more  in  1895,  but  were  increased  7.5  per  cent  in  1897  and  15  per  cent  in  1899, 
while  the  wages  of  workers  in  tin  mills  where  the  union  was  not  formerly  recog- 
nized were  increased  by  as  much  as  32  per  cent  in  1899,  when  the  mills  were 
unionized.  The  witness  thinks  that  iron  workers  had  had  their  wages  reduced 
about  30  per  cent  since  1892;  they  were  advanced  25  per  cent  by  the  agreement  of 
1899.  The  witness  believes  that  the  steel  industry  is  on  the  whole  more  pros- 
perous than  during  1892. 

Some  of  the  workers  are  not  paid  by  the  piece  and  are  not  subject  to  the  sliding 
scale,  but  the  association  has  also  secured  advances  in  their  wages. 
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Some  of  the  nonunion  mills  pay  exactly  the  same  wages  as  are  paid  by  the  union 
mills,  but  in  most  of  them  the  wages  are  much  lower. 

At  the  time  of  the  witness's  testimony,  September,  1899,  the  great  increase  in 
the  prices  of  steel,  iron,  and  tin  products  had  not  yet  materially  affected  wages 
through  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale.  The  wages  for  each  period  of  2  months 
are  based  on  the  prices  received  for  the  preceding  2  months.  The  wages  at  this 
time  were  based  on  the  prices  of  June  and  July,  while  those  prices  in  turn  were 
largely  determined  by  contracts  made  several  months  previously  at  lower  rates. 
The  increase  in  prices  will  affect  later  wages.     (383-386.) 

4.  Wages — Iron  molders. — Mr.  Hogan,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Pounders'  National 
Defense  Association,  says  that  during  the  depression  of  1893  to  1897  the  Defense 
Association  did  not  make  or  attempt  any  reduction  in  the  wages  of  employees. 
When  the  wave  of  prosperity  came  on  in  1899  the  molders  asked  for  an  advance 
of  15  per  cent,  and  succeeded  ia  getting  10  per  cent.  In  1900  they  demanded 
another  15  per  cent;  after  much  discussion  5  per  cent  was  ultimately  granted, 
making  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  within  a  year.  Mr.  Hogan  believes  that  on  the 
whole,  considering  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  molders'  wages  are  better 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Though  the  Defense  Association  has  jurisdiction  only 
over  its  own  members,  the  molders  had  no  trouble  in  getting  the  15  per  cent 
advance  in  every  other  shop  in  the  country  which  they  can  control.     (867, 868. ) 

5.  Wages— Engine  manufacture. — The  Providence  Engineering  Works  pay  their 
men  by  the  hour,  at  rates  ranging  from  22  to  40  cents.  If  a  man  proves  able  to 
do  a  job  in  less  time  than  is  estimated,  he  is  paid  an  increased  rate.  The  work  is 
highly  skilled.    These  wages  are  not  fixed'by  unions.     (Rice,  353, 354.) 

6.  Hours  of  labor. — Mr.  Garland  says  that  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  have  an  8-hour  day,  with  3  shifts,  this  system  having  been  introduced 
with  little  difficulty  about  1884.  The  system  was  found  more  convenient  in 
adjusting  shifts  and  advantageous  in  tending  to  bring  out  more  efficient  efforts  of 
the  workmen,  so  that  production  has  been  increased  by  change.     (99.) 

Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin  workers  for  the  most  part  have 
secured  the  8-hour  day  and  that  they  all  approve  of  it,  although  perhaps  those 
engaged  in  boiling  and  puddling  have  objected  that  they  can  not  make  sufficient 
money  in  8  hours.  The  witness  thinks  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  create  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  6  hours'  work  in  the  rolling  mills.     (391.) 

Mr.  Meisel  says  that  the  usual  hours  of  labor  in  factories  making  printing 
presses  are  10  per  day.  The  Kidder  Press  Company,  of  Boston,  declared  itself 
unable  to  grant  the  demands  of  its  men  for  a  reduction  in  hours  on  account  of  the 
competition  of  other  establishments.     (349, 350.) 

7.  Sunday  labor. — Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  has  a  rule  against  unnecessary  work  on  Sunday,  and 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  practically  doing  away  with  it  in  the  sheet  and  tin  and 
finishing  mills  and  in  boiling.  On  the  other  hand,  employment  of  Sunday  labor 
in  the  steel  mills  has,  if  anything,  increased.  The  association  has  done  its  best, 
especially  by  a  recent  movement,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  such  Sunday  work,  both 
for  ethical  and  spiritual  and  for  physical  reasons.  The  men  were  very  earnest  in 
the  matter.  A  movement  was  started  in  Pittsburg  in  the  fall  of  1898,  meetings 
being  held  and  the  churches  being  asked  to  assist.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  assistance  of  the  churches  was  not  very  active.  The  association  thought  it 
well  to  bring  suit  against  some  of  the  employees  themselves  for  violation  of  the 
Sunday  law  rather  than  to  sue  the  employers.  In  fact,  some  of  the  employees 
wished  to  be  prosecuted,  so  that  they  might  have  the  right  to  say  that  they  could 
not  work  on  Sunday.  The  movement,  however,  has  had  little  beneficial  effect. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  union  mills  which  work  on  Sunday  are  largely  compelled  to 
do  so  by  their  competitors  who  do  not  employ  union  men.     (391, 392.) 

XV.  GLASS  TRADES. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business. — 1.  Branches  of  the  glass 
trade.— Mr.  Addison  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says 
that  there  are  4  main  branches  of  the  glass  manufacture:  Flint  glass,  including 
prescription  ware,  pressed  ware,  tableware,  etc.;  window  glass;  plate  glass;  and 
green  glass,  including  the  manufacture  of  beer  bottles,  fruit  jars,  etc.  The  union 
workmen  in  the  glass  trades  belong  to  4  separate  organizations.     (828.) 

2.  The  National  Glass  Company — Organization  and  capitalization. — Mr.  Addi- 
son Thompson  states  that  the  National  Glass  Company  was  formed  on  November 
1, 1899,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $4,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  is  outstanding,  and  with  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  $2,000,000.    It  includes  19  concerns,  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio,West  Virginia, 
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Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  The  capitalization  was  based  on  actual  value  as 
appraised  by  competent  committees  under  oath.  There  was  no  intervention  of  a 
promoter. 

The  company  became  the  actual  purchaser  of  the  various  concerns  entering  it, 
offering  payment  in  either  cash  or  securities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the 
previous  owners  took  securities  in  the  new  company,  and  the  plants  were  retained 
largely  under  the  same  management  as  before.  The  original  board  of  directors 
was  elected  by  the  management  of  the  old  concerns,  each  casting  1  vote. 

The  company  is  engaged  in  the  flint-glass  business,  manufacturing  especially 
tableware,  lamps,  electric  globes,  etc.  A  very  large  part  of  its  product  is  used  in 
the  packing  trade.     (828, 829. ) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  this  company 
took  over  the  several  individual  plants  at  a  valuation  made  under  oath  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  most  experienced  men  that  could  be  found.  Some  men  wanted  to 
sell  their  factories  at  2  or  3  times  their  value,  but  the  company  refused  to  take  in 
any  factory  that  was  not  willing  to  come  in  on  what  was  believed  to  be  an  honest 
basis.  At  the  end  of  8  months  a  statement  was  made  to  the  stockholders,  show- 
ing a  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Wear  and  tear  was  not  considered, 
and  perhaps  3  or  4  per  cent  ought  to  be  deducted  for  this.     (897.) 

3.  Reasons  for  consolidation — National  Glass  Company. — Mr.  Fey  says  that  the 
discovery  of  natural  gas  was  followed  by  a  great  multiplication  of  glass  works, 
especially  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  Many  men  went  into  the  busi- 
ness with  very  little  capital  or  knowledge  of  business  management,  though  they 
may  have  been  familiar  with  the  processes  of  manufacture.  The  output  of  glass 
increased  largely,  and  competition  was  exceedingly  severe.  Works  which  had 
natural  gas  did  not  take  account  of  their  fuel  among  their  expenses,  while  fuel 
was  one  of  the  chief  items  of  cost  to  the  older  concerns.  In  many  cases  such 
items  as  wear  and  tear  of  the  factory  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  esti- 
mates of  cost.  Moreover,  when  the  factories  were  once  established  the  managers 
were  willing  to  run  on  an  exceedingly  small  margin,  even  according  to  their  own 
calculations.  A  pressed  tumbler,  which  sold  26  years  ago  at  33£  cents  a  dozen 
in  100-barrel  lots,  sold,  about  January  1,  1900,  at  10  to  12  cents,  and  in  some 
instances  at  9  cents  a  dozen.  The  real  cost  of  making  it  was  14  cents  a  dozen. 
A  blown  tumbler,  which  sold  25  years  ago  at  §1  a  dozen,  was  reduced  to  about  20 
cents.  The  cost  of  making  it  was  then  22  to  25  cents.  Very  few  of  the  factories 
were  making  any  money.  Mr.  Fry  states  that  his  own  establishment,  with  1,100 
employees  and  an  investment  of  $700,000,  "  did  not  make  a  fair  profit "  for  3  years 
before  the  consolidation.  It  was  this  state  of  things  which  led  Mr.  Fry  to  suggest 
to  some  of  the  other  manufacturers  that  it  would  be  a  just  and  proper  thing  to 
put  all  the  works  under  one  management,  save  such  expenses  as  could  be  saved, 
"  and  put  prices  back  to  what  we  believe  we  were  justly  entitled  to — a  fair  living 
margin."    (896.) 

Mr.  Thompson  declares  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany excessive  competition,  especially  the  competition  between  union  and  non- 
union plants,  had  reduced  the  profits  of  the  various  establishments  almost  to 
zero,  and  many  of  them  were  losing  money.  The  combination  was  formed  in  the 
hope  of  introducing  economies,  and  also  to  raise  the  price  to  a  point  which  would 
produce  reasonable  profits.     (838,840.) 

4.  Economies  of  combination. — The  National  Glass  Company,  says  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, adopted  the  policy  of  retaining  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  former  inde- 
pendent concerns  in  practically  the  same  positions,  unless  for  special  reasons.  The 
business  is  one  involving  great  detail,  and  the  company  believes  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  allowing  each  establishment  much  freedom  as  to  design  and  meth- 
ods of  marketing  goods.  The  main  office  fixes  a  uniform  price,  collects  accounts, 
buys  material,  and  has  general  supervision.  The  number  of  office  employees  anfl 
traveling  men  of  the  separate  plants  has  not  been  decreased  but  increased  by 
combination. 

Nevertheless,  through  combination  it  has  been  possible  to  secure,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  plants,  the  expert  skill  and  knowledge  formerly  confined  to  one  or  more 
plants.  The  purchasing  of  raw  material  in  large  quantities  has  resulted  in 
economy.  Combination  has  been  especially  advantageous  in  promoting  export 
trade.  The  individual  concerns,  on  account  of  the  large  expenses,  were  unable 
to  properly  market  their  goods  abroad  as  a  single  large  company  can  do.     (829. ) 

Mr.  Fky  says  that  though  it  was  hoped  when  the  company  was  formed  that  a 
large  part  of  the  traveling  men  employed  by  the  19  separate  concerns  could  be 
dispensed  with,  this  has  not  yet  been  found  practicable.  The  principal  reduction 
in  selling  expenses  has  been  in  dispensing  with  a  great  many  local  agents  in  the 
various  cities  who  were  paid  by  commission.  The  different  works  have  their 
different  specialties  which  it  seems  necessary  to  present  to  the  customer  through 
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travelers,  and  traveling  men  are  continually  finding  new  uses  to  which  glass  can 
be  put,  and  so  enlarging  the  market.     (897, 898.) 

5.  Effect  of  combination  on  prices  and  competition.— Mr.  Fry,  without  under- 
taking to  give  the  average  increase  of  prices  which  the  companj  has  made,  says 
that  the  common  pressed  tumbler,  which  had  been  selling  at  10  cents  a  dozen 
and  which  cost  14  cents  to  make,  was  advanced  to  16  cents;  and  that  the  blown 
tumbler,  which  cost  22  to  25  cents  to  make  and  which  had  been  selling  at  20  cents, 
was  advanced  to  25.     (896, 897. ) 

Mr.  Fry  adds  that  in  tumblers,  both  pressed  and  hlown,  this  company  makes 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  United  States.  In  what  is  called  strictly 
tableware— dishes,  bowls,  etc.— it  makes  less  than  50  per  cent.  There  is  another 
combination  in  the  flint-glass  trade— the  United  States  Glass  Company,  which 
has  about  11  plants,  while  the  National  company  has  19.  The  formation  of  the 
National  Glass  Company,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  separate  establishments, 
has  made  it  easier  to  maintain  prices.  There  is  not  such  a  desire  to  cut  as  there 
was  before.     The  prices  of  all  manufacturers  are  now  about  the  same.     (898.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  National  Glass  Company  includes  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  flint-glass  plants  of  the  country.  He  declares  that 
the  company  is  unable,  even  with  this  percentage  of  output  in  its  control,  to  fix 
arbitrary  prices,  the  25  per  cent  of  outside  plants  being  able  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence.  The  witness  declines  to  answer  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
agreement  or  understanding  between  the  company  and  the  outside  concerns  as  to 
prices,  but  states  that  the  prices  of  both  are  essentially  the  same. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  prices  have  been  somewhat  raised  by  the  combination, 
but  he  holds  that  this  was  necessary  because  the  former  prices  had  been  unprofit- 
able. As  to  some  particular  articles  there  have  been  considerable  increases,  but 
the  advance  in  others  has  been  very  slight.  The  company  is  now  earning  some- 
what over  6  per  cent  upon  its  capital.  There  has  been,  since  the  company  was 
formed,  an  increase  of  7£  per  cent  in  wages,  which  amount  to  about  66  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  prices  of  some  of  the  raw  materials  have 
increased  materially  also.  Thus  the  price  of  soda  ash  has  risen  40  per  cent  and 
there  has  been  an  advance  in  nitrate  of  soda  on  account  of  the  increase  in  ocean 
freights.  The  increase  in  wages  and  raw  materials,  however,  does  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  witness,  equal  that  in  the  price  of  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Thompson  declares  further  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  National  Glass 
Company  to  maintain  arbitrary  high  prices  because  of  the  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  the  product  which  would  follow.  Thus  tumblers  and  similar  articles 
can  be  sold  to  packers  of  fruits,  meats,  etc.,  at  low  prices,  but  if  the  prices  were 
raised  other  containers  would  be  used,  or  the  consumer  would  cease  to  use  the 
product.  Combination  in  the  glass  business  merely  enables  manufacturers  to 
earn  a  reasonable  dividend,  which  they  could  not  do  previously.     (838-840.) 

6.  American  Window  Glass  Company — Control  of  trade. — Mr.  Hammett,  a 
window-glass  cutter,  says  that  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  the 
so-called  combine,  claims  to  have  about  1,700  pots,  while  the  independents  and 
cooperatives  outside  have  probably  about  1,000  or  1,100.  The  combination  has 
not  been  able  to  operate  its  full  number  for  lack  of  competent  woikmen.  It  has 
been  sometimes  from  25  to  30  per  cent  short.    A  pot  calls  for  1  blower.     (926.) 

7.  Export  trade  in  flint  glass. — Mr.  Fey,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany, says  that  this  company  is  now  exporting  25  per  cent  of  its  product.  The 
prices  on  goods  exported  are  probably,  on  an  average,  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
domestic  prices  for  the  same  goods.  It  is  necessary  to  sell  very  close  in  the  foreign 
trade  because  of  the  competition  of  Belgium.  While  an  American  workman 
makes  $5  a  day,  working  8  hours,  on  tumblers,  a  Belgian  works  12  hours  and  earns 
about  $1.  The  advantage  which  we  have  is  in  our  improved  machinery,  by  the  use 
of  which  a  man  produces  more  and  better  goods  in  a  given  time. 

It  seems  better  to  ship  goods  abroad  at  almost  no  profit  and  keep  the  factories 
running,  so  that  the  workmen  may  get  their  wages.     (903.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  formation  of  the  combination  has  enabled  it  to 
develop  its  export  trade  very  materially.  It  now  ships  about  7  per  cent  of  its 
product  abroad,  especially  to  England,  Australia,  South  America,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

The  price  of  goods  exported  by  the  National  Glass  Company  averages  about  15 
per  cent  lower  than  goods  sold  in  the  home  market.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  the 
prices  lower  because  the  goods  manufactured  in  Belgium  and  France,  although 
made  in  a  different  way,  can  be  substituted  for  those  made  in  this  country.  China 
goods  can  also  be  substituted  for  glass.  Foreign  sales  are  usually  made  at  a 
lower  relative  selling  expense  than  those  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the  fixed 
charges  of  manufacturing  are  the  same  whether  the  product  is  greater  or  less. 
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By  increasing  the  output  the  fixed  charges  are  distributed  over  a  larger  amount 
of  production,  and  the  manufacturer  can  afford  to  sell  the  surplus  at  a  lower  rate. 
Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  it  is  a  common  practice  of  American  manufacturers 
as  regards  their  export  trade,  and  that  it  is  also  among  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  foreign  manufacturers  have  not  only  been  competing  with  our  own  by  cut- 
ting prices,  but  they  have  granted  long  credit,  and  have  sometimes  taken  pay- 
ment in  the  products  of  the  country  instead  of  in  cash.     (829-831.) 

8.  Tariff,  and  import  trade. — Mr.  Fey  says  that,  while  there  are  many  rates  of 
tariff  on  flint  glass,  the  average  is  about  30  per  cent.  He  declares  that  the  flint- 
glass  industry  could  not  have  assumed  its  present  position  if  the  tariff  had  not 
secured  it  a  home  market.  Improved  machinery  now  enables  American  manu- 
facturers not  only  to  hold  the  home  market,  but  to  sell  to  some  extent  in  foreign 
countries.     (903.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  flint  glass  imported  into  this  country  is  chiefly 
blown  goods,  such  as  blown  tumblers,  jugs,  shades,  electric  bulbs,  and  the  like. 
Certain  kinds  of  staple  cut  goods,  such  as  tumblers  and  ornamental  prisms  for 
chandeliers,  are  also  imported.  Speaking  generally,  the  goods  that  can  be 
imported  are  those  which  require  much  labor  and  are  not  produced  largely  by 
machinery.  The  cheap  cut  glass,  for  instance,  is  made  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
houses  of  families  which  have  their  own  little  water  power,  and  which  cut  the 
glass  in  the  evening  after  working  through  the  day  at  other  pursuits.  He  has 
been  told  that  people  do  this  work  at  rates  which  bring  them  less  than  20  cents 
for  ten  hours'  labor.  In  this  country  from  $2.50  to  84  a  day  is  paid  for  the  same 
work.     (829,  830.) 

Mr.  Hammett-,  a  window-glass  cutter,  says  that  wages  in  his  trade  are  some- 
what regulated  by  the  tariff,  and  that  without  the  tariff  the  trade  could  not  exist. 
(925.) 

9.  Output  and  prosperity  of  trade. — Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers  Association,  says  that  the  profit  of  manufacturers  in  that  trade  has 
increased  as  compared  with  20  years  ago,  despite  the  fall  of  prices.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Siemens  tank,  furnace,  and  other  improved  methods  has  enabled 
workmen  to  double  their  output.  Plants  have  increased  immensely  in  size  and  pro- 
duction is  enormous.  The  manufacturers  have  an  organization,  including  such 
as  employ  union  men  only,  which  fixes  prices.  They  will  almost  certainly  be  forced 
to  form  a  trust  soon.     (107,108.) 

Mr.  Hammett  thinks  that  the  introduction  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel  was  of 
advantage  to  both  manufacturers  and  workmen.  -Whether  or  not  it  raised  .wages, 
it  made  more  work  and  produced  better  glass.  The  use  of  the  natural  gas  in  flat- 
tening gave  a  very  bright,  clean  surface,  free  from  sulphur,  which  makes  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  turn  blue  or  white.     (926.) 

10.  Wages,  proportion  of  product,  window  glass. — Mr.  Hammett,  a  window- 
glass  cutter,  supposes  that  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  window  glass  goes  in  wages, 
or  perhaps  more  in  some  cases.     (927. ) 

B.  Labor  organizations. — 1.  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  (a)  Organi- 
zation and  membership. — Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers' 
Union,  says  that  this  organization  was  formed  in  1878.  Before  that  time  the 
flint-glass  workers  were  under  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  present  membership 
is  about  9,800.  It  has  increased  about  2.000  in  the  last  year,  partly  throtigh  the 
formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company  and  the  unionizing  of  the  nonunion" 
plants  which  came  into  it.  Of  the  seven  nonunion  plants  which  went  into  the 
combination,  two  had  formerly. been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union,  but  had 
passed  out  of  it  through  disputes  over  wages.  Mr.  Kunzler  supposes  that  the 
union  now  controls  about  85  per  cent  of  the  flint-glass  trade.  The  15  per  cent 
outside  includes  some  workmen  making  whisky  flasks,  who  are  not  skilled  enough 
to  hold  a  position  in  a  union  house.  In  1878  the  union  probably  did  not  control 
40  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

The  union  embraces  several  different  departments  of  work.  Besides  the  table- 
ware and  iron-mold  branch,  which  covers  the  business  of  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany, there  are  the  chimney  department,  the  bottle  department,  and  the  shade  and 
electric-bulb  department.  Each  of  these  branches  works  under  different  man- 
agement and.  meets  a  different  committee  of  manufacturers.     (931-933.) 

Mr.  Fry  thinks  that  before  the  National  Glass  Company  was  formed  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  flint-glass  workers  of  the  country  were  union  men.  Five  of  the 
plants  which  are  now  owned  by  the  National  Glass  Company,  including  the 
largest  of  all,  were  then  nonunion  and  have  since  been  unionized.     (899, 900.) 

(b)  Finances  and  benefits — Flint-glass  workers. — Mr.  Kunzler  says  that  his 
union  as  a  national  body  pays  no  benefits,  except  that  for  lockouts  and  strikes. 
The  local  unions  have  sick  and  death  benefits.    The  per  capita  tax  is  at  present  23 
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cents  a  member  a  quarter.  The  strike  benefit  is  $6  a  week.  There  is  a  strike 
fund,  which  is  now  about  $53,000.  There  has  been  no  extra  assessment  since  1898, 
when  one  was  called  for  to  pay  relief  to  about  2,000  members  for  about  4  weeks, 
some  $48,000  or  $50,000. 

The  dues  vary  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  a  month  in  the  different  locals.  The 
initiation  fee  is  $3.  The  initiation  for  foreigners  is  $50.  It  used  to  be  $100.  The 
object  of  the  high  initiation  fee  for  foreigners  is  to  keep  them  away,  but  it  does 
not  do  it.  They  come,  perhaps,  with  hardly  any  money,  and,  not  being  able  to 
get  into  the  union,  drift  into  nonunion  houses.  The  difference  in  wages  between 
union  and  nonunion  houses  would  soon  make  up  the  cost  to  them,  but  it  is  hard 
to  show  them  the  advantages  of  the  union  quickly  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
nonunion  houses,  particularly  as  they  do  not  speak  English.     (936, 937.) 

2.  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association. — Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Associatien,  testifies  that  that  association  was  organized  22  years  ago  and 
now  includes  3,200  of  the  4,500  employees  in  the  green-glass  bottle  trade.  Two 
other  associations  comprise  employees  in  the  window-glass  and  flint-glass  manufac- 
ture, respectively.  These  three  organizations  are  not  federated,  but  occasionally 
confer  unofficially,  and  might  assist  one  another  in  strikes.  The  initiation  fee  of 
the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  is  $5  and  the  monthly  dues  75  cents.  It  dis- 
courages intemperance.  It  can  expel  a  member  from  the  union  for  working  for 
less  than  the  fixed  wage,  but  he  can  be  reinstated  by  the  annual  convention.  A 
sinking  fund  or  defense  fund,  now  amounting  to  $87,000,  is  being  raised  by  an 
assessment  of  1  per  cent  on  wages.  It  has  a  strong  moral  effect  on  employers,  mak- 
ing strikes  less  necessary.     (102-105.) 

The  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  pays  $500  to  relatives  of  each  member 
dying  and  collects  25  cents  from  each  memher  upon  each  death.     (103.) 

3.  Window-glass  workers  of  America. — Mr.  Campbel_,  factory  inspector  of 
Pennsylvania,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Window  Glass  W  orkers,  testifies  that  this 
union  was  organized  as  a  national  body  in  1878.  From  the  outset  it  sought  to 
establish  uniform  wages.  The  employers  endeavored  to  import  labor  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  union  pushed  the  first  United  States  contract  labor  law 
to  prevent  this. 

The  initiation  fee  of  the  organization  was  originally  $1.50,  now  $3.00.  The 
members  for  some  time  paid  an  assessment  of  1  per  cent  on  their  earnings,  and 
thus  established  a  large  fund  and  secured  complete  control  of  the  conditions  of 
employment,  which  is  retained  to  the  present  time.  The  union  includes  all 
window-glass  workers.  Its  relations  with  manufacturers  are  harmonious.  Re- 
cently internal  dissensions  in  the  union  have  resulted  in  dividing  it  into  three 
organizations — the  window-glass  workers,  the  cutters,  and  the  flatteners.    (44-46. ) 

4.  Window-glass  cutters. — Mr.  Hammett  says  that  the  workmen  of  this  craft 
were  first  organized,  he  thinks,  early  in  the  70's  as  the  Glass  Cutters'  League. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  this  league  consolidated  with  the  Window  Glass  Blowers' 
Association,  which  is  now  known  as  Local  Assembly  300  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
For  some  time  this  organization  included  all  the  trades  in  the  window-glass 
business,  cutters  and  flatteners,  as  well  as  blowers  and  gatherers.  In  1897  trouble 
arose  and.  the  cutters  and  flatteners  seceded  and  formed  separate  organizations  of 
theirown.  Bothof  theseorganizationsareaffiliatedwiththeFederationof  Labor.  ' 
Mr.  Hammett  thinks  the  cutters'  union  has  about  1,000  members,  the  flatteners 
possibly  600  or  700,  and  Assembly  300, 4,000  men  or  more.  The  Assembly  includes 
the  blowers  and  the  gatherers,  with  a  few  flatteners  and  cutters.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  cutters  in  the  United  States  does  not,  Mr.  Hammett  thinks,  exceed  1,100. 
(923,  924,  930,  931.) 

Mr.  Hammett,  who  was  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Window  Glass  Cutters' 
League,  says  that  the  dues  of  this  union  have  been  $5  a  year,  but  under  the  present 
arrangement  will  be  1  per  cent  of  wages.  The  initiation  fee  is  $25  for  Americans, 
but,  Mr.  Hammett  thinks,  $200  for  foreigners. '  There  are  no  benefits  except  strike 
benefits.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hammett's  testimony  all  cutters  who  were  at  work 
were  paying  an  assessment  of  25  per  cent  of  their  wages  for  the  support  of  those 
on  strike.  Mr.  Hammett  declares  that  he  has  paid  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  his 
wages  for  this  purpose.  The  present  assessment  will  be  continued  until  the 
trouble  is  settled.     (929.) 

5.  Apprentices,  (a)  Flint  glass. — Under  the  joint  agreement  each  manufacturer 
is  entitled  to  employ  in  the  press  department  2  apprentices  to  each  10  pots  in 
operation.  They  must  work  at  gathering  only,  and  usually  work  for  12  months 
at  10  per  cent  less  than  the  list  wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  apprentice  rules 
are  not  observed.    A  large  number  of  boys  are  necessarily  employed,  and  from 

1  The  Laws  of  the  Window  Glass  Cutters'  League,  published  under  the  date  1900,  prescribe  an 
initiation  fee  of  $500  for  foreigners. 
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time  to  time  these  are  advanced  to  less  skilled  positions  without  serving  a  regular 
apprenticeship.  Where  the  apprenticeship  is  entered  into  it  is  usually  faithfully- 
carried  out.     (832, 834.) 

Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  says  that  in  the 
bottle  department  1  apprentice  is  allowed  to  15  journeymen.  Last  year  it  was  1 
to  20.  It  was  changed  to  1  to  15  because  there  was  a  scarcity  of  blowers.  If  the 
union  can  not  furnish  enough  competent  men,  the  manufacturers  have  the  right 
to  seek  them  wherever  they  can  get  them.  In  the  press  and  iron-mold  depart- 
ments 2  apprentices  are  allowed  to  each  10  pots  in  operation.     (937.) 

(b)  Window-glass  workers. — The  apprenticeship  system  persists  among  the 
window-glass  blowers,  but  it  is  under  strict  control  of  the  union.  The  number  of 
apprentices  is  limited  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  workers.  The  apprentices 
are  paid  little,  but  soon  become  competent  as  journeymen,  even  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  3  years  of  indenture.  No  one  is  allowed  to  make  a  profit  from  appren- 
tices.   (Campbell,  45.) 

(e)  Window-glass  cutters. — Mr.  Hammett  says  that  apprentices  in  the  glass- 
cutting  trade  are  taken  by  individual  members,  and  only  after  an  application  to 
the  league  and  a  grant  of  permission.  The  apprentice  works  for  3  years,  helping 
the  cutter,  and  receives  no  wages  whatever.  Apprentices  are  likely  to  be  sons  or 
brothers  of  the  journeymen  who  take  them.  At  the  end  of  3  years  they  are  rec- 
ognized as  journeymen  and  taken  into  the  union.     (928.) 

(d)  Glass-bottle  bloivers. — The  trade  union  agrees  to  allow  one  apprentice  for 
every  15  journeymen.  Employers  select  their  own  apprentices  and  pay  them  half 
wages.  They  insist  on  a  term  of  5  years,  although  the  apprentice  ordinarily 
becomes  thoroughly  competent  within  3  years.  Boys  are  employed  as  tenders 
often  several  years  before  they  become  apprentices.  Because  of  the  limitation  of 
number  of  apprentices  the  trade  union  becomes  responsible  to  employers  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  men  when  needed.  It  can  not  be  expected,  however,  to  support 
men  in  idleness7or8  months  waiting  for  an  employer  to  start  his  works.  (Hayes, 
110.) 

6.  Attitude  toward  nonunion  labor. — Members  of  the  union  realize  that  wages 
can  not  be  kept  up  unless  practically  all  glass-bottle  blowers  are  brought  into  the 
organization.  Manufacturers  themselves  urge  the  same  necessity.  (Hayes,  103, 
108.) 

7.  Limitation  of  ivork.  (a)  Flint-glass  workers. — Mr.  Thompson  States  that  up 
to  4  yeai's  ago  "shops"  or  gangs  in  the  flint-glass  trade  were  permitted  by  the 
union  to  make  only  a  fixed  number  of  articles  in  a  given  time.  This  limitation 
was  abolished  because  it  hampered  union  factories  in  competition  with  nonunion. 
The  abolition  of  it,  Mr.  Thompson  declares,  strengthened  the  union  more  than 
anything  else  that  has  been  done  in  many  years.  It  removed  a  strong  argument 
against  the  union,  and  he  understands  that  it  increased  the  average  wages  of  the 
union  men  about  40  per  cent.     (833,835.) 

(6)  Window-glass  cutters. — Mr.  Hammett,  a  window-glass  cutter,  states  that 
his  union  limits  the  amount  of  work  a  man  may  do  in  a  month,  but  the  limit  is 
so  liberal  that  he  thinks  most  cutters  work  about  10  hours  a  day.  The  limitation 
was  adopted  to  keep  men  from  working  more  than  they  ought  to  and  taking  too 
little  time  for  reading  and  education.  Some  used  to  work  until  10  or  11  o'clock 
at  night  and  on  Sundays.  It  was  believed  that  they  could  get  just  as  much 
money,  and  probably  more,  for  working  a  reasonable  length  of  time.     (937.) 

8.  Attitude  toward,  machinery. — Mr.  Fry  asserts  that  in  the  flint-glass  trade  it 
was  the  understanding  of  the  men  for  years,  especially  in  the  union  houses,  that 
if  a  man  was  given  a  piece  of  new  machinery  to  work  he  ought  to  do  everything 
he  could  to  make  it  a  failure.  In  9  cases  out  of  10  it  was  a  failure  in  all  houses 
run  by  union  labor.  In  Mr.  Fry's  own  establishment,  which  was  nonunion,  there 
was  more  advance  in  machinery  in  the  last  10  years  than  in  all  the  history  of  the 
glass  business  in  the  past  put  together  and  in  all  the  other  houses  combined. 
Mr.  Fry  believes,  however,  that  the  union  men  have  increased  in  wisdom  on 
this  point.  At  the  time  of  the  last  conference  the  leaders  seemed  to  recognize 
that  automatic  machinery  had  come  to  stay,  and  the  president  of  the  union  said 
to  his  men,  "  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  our  employers  to  do  the  very  best 
we  can  with  improved  machinery."     (901.) 

Mr.  Fry  declares  that  "in  almost  every  instance  the  effect  of  improvements 
made  has  not  been  to  lower  wages  or  curtail  the  number  of  employees,  but  simply 
to  make  their  labor  lighter.  It  gives  employment  to  a  different  class  of  men. 
There  are  more  mechanics,  machinists,  and  designers  employed  in  glass  works 
than  ever  before,  and  a  better  class — a  new  class  of  artisans."     (901.) 

Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  nonunion  flint-glass  factories  which  have  been 
successful  have  succeeded  largely  by  means  of  the  improved  machinery,  which 
the  labor  organizations  would  not  let  the  union  factories  use,  or  would  not  allow 
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them  to  gain  any  advantage  by  using.  The  ideas  of  the  union  workmen  have 
very  materially  changed  on  this  point.     (835,  836.) 

9.  Methods  of  declaring  strikes.—  During  the  session  of  the  general  convention 
of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention only  can  declare  a  strike,  but  when  it  is  not  in  session  two-thirds  of  the 
executive  committee  and  the  president  of  the  general  organization  may  order  a 
strike.  In  either  case  the  strike  is  declared  only  after  conciliation  has  been 
attempted.  Individuals  or  local  unions  refusing  to  work  without  such  authoriza- 
tion are  expelled  from  the  union.     (Hayes,  104,  110.) 

C.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees.— 1.  Joint  agreements 
and  wage  scales — Flint-glass  trade. — Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National 
Glass  Company,  states  that  the  system  of  annual  agreements  fixing  the  scale  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  labor  has  existed  in  the  flint-glass  trade  for  about  15 
years.  The  methods  and  rules  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  during  the 
past  5  years  have  been  essentially  unchanged.  This  system,  of  course,  applies 
only  to  concerns  employing  union  men. 

The  manufacturers  in  the  flint-glass  trade  have  an  association.  This  elects  a 
committee  of  5  members  to  negotiate  with  a  similar  committee  elected  by  the 
organization  of  employees — the  American  Flint  Glass  "Workers'  Union.  The  joint 
committee  meets  about  January  1st  to  arrange  for  the  scale  to  cover  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1st  succeeding.  Each  side  submits  to  the  joint  committee  proposed 
changes  in  the  former  scales  and  rules.  The  committees  of  the  union  have  always 
declared  that  they  did  not  have  the  authority  to  make  final  terms,  but  were  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  local  unions.  Mr.  Thompson,  however,  has  never 
known  of  an  instance  in  which  an  action  of  the  workers'  committee  has  not  been 
upheld  by  the  union.  The  manufacturers'  committee,  although  instructed  as  to 
certain  points,  is  usually  given  full  power  to  act.     (828,  832,  834,  835.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  3  representatives 
of  his  company  met  with  7  men  from  the  workers'  union  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
settling  the  working  scale.  He  believes  that  men  generally  want  to  be  fair  when 
they  find  that  the  manufacturers  want  to  treat  them  fairly.  He  believes  that  the 
forming  of  a  scale  of  prices  and  hours  of  labor  to  last  a  definite  time,  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  parties  if  it  was  universal.     (900.) 

Mr.  Thompson  is  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  majority  of 
the  directors  of  the  National  Glass  Company  prefer  the  system  of  joint  agree- 
ments, involving  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  men,  to  the  system  of 
employing  only  nonunion  men.  The  company  was  practically  compelled  to 
unionize  all  its  plants,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  some ,  at  least,  of  its  officers  would 
still  prefer  the  nonunion  system.  Mr.  Thompson  himself,  however,  believes  that 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  employers  as  well  as  to  the  employees  to  employ  only  union 
men,  and  to  maintain  the  system  of  joint  agreements.  It  strengthens  the  employ- 
ers' organization,  and  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  economies  in  manufacture 
and  to  find  wider  markets.  The  certainty  that  for  a  given  period  there  will  be  no 
strike,  enables  the  manufacturers  to  make  contracts  on  a  definite  basis. 

Mr.  Thompson  thinks  that  wherever  such  a  system  as  has  been  adopted  in  the 
glass  trade  is  conveniently  applicable ,  it  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  labor  problem , 
particularly  if  both  sides  are  disposed  to  act  fairly.  In  fact,  manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  be  moderate  in  their  positions  toward  labor  because  a  strike  means 
to  them  a  large  loss  on  account  of  the  fixed  charges  which  continue  whether  the 
plant  is  operating  or  not.  The  officers  of  trade  unions  are  also  usually  inclined 
to  be  fair,  but  are  sometimes  compelled  to  do  things  which  they  do  not  approve 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  members.  The  conditions  of  the  different  plants  in 
the  glass  trade  are  closely  similar,  so  that  a  uniform  wage  scale  is  applicable,  but 
the  system  would  not  be  satisfactory  where  widely  different  conditions  exist. 
Many  strikes  have  been  caused  by  attempts  to  enforce  a  uniform  scale  under 
widely  different  circumstances .     ( 831 ,  835 ,  837 . ) 

Mr.  Thompson  states  that  there  have  always  been  a  considerable  number  of 
flint-glass  manufacturers  who  have  employed  only  nonunion  men,  while  other 
manufacturers  have  employed  exclusively  union  men.  Nonunion  manufacturers 
made  their  own  rules  and  hired  their  workmen  individually.  Their  competition 
was  formerly  a  serious  menace  to  the  manufacturers  employing  union  men.  This 
was  specially  the  case  so  long  as  the  union  limited  the  number  of  articles  which 
could  be  made  in  a  given  time  by  fixing  a  maximum  "move."  Moreover,  non- 
union factories  made  use  of  improved  machinery  which  the  union  would  not  per- 
mit employers  to  use.  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  ideas  of  the  union  men  as 
to  restricting  output  have  changed  materially.     (835,836.) 

Mr.  Fey  says  that  when  the  combination  was  formed  it  was  found  that  his 
own  establishment,  which  employed  nonunion  men,  was  paying  about  10  per  cent 
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higher  wages  in  all  the  finer  branches  of  the  business  than  the  union  houses.  In 
some  of  the  cheaper  grades  the  case  was  reversed.  When  the  combination  was 
formed  wages  were  equalized  in  all  the  factories  and  then  a  general  advance  was 
made.  The  United  States  Glass  Company,  which  has  nonunion  men,  is  now 
paying  somewhat  lower  wages  than  the  National  Glass  Company. 

Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Fry  is  of  opinion  that  labor  organizations  have  increased 
the  wages  or  their  members.     (900-903.) 

The  wages  paid  by  nonunion  factories  entering  the  National  Glass  Company 
were  found  to  be  in  some  cases  higher  than  in  the  union  factories  and  in  other 
cases  lower;  but  these  differences  were  largely  due  to  differences  in  conditions. 
Thus,  in  one  factory  where  the  scale  was  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  union 
scale,  improved  machinery  was  used  by  which  the  men  could  make  a  larger  out- 
put and  earn  fully  as  high  wages  as  in  the  union  factories. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  National  Glass  Company  took  in  a  number  of  non- 
union concerns,  the  capacity  of  which  was  approximately  half  the  total  capacity. 
Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  management  of  the  new  company  would,  have 
preferred  to  allow  the  separate  establishments  to  continue  as  union  or  nonunion 
establishments  in  the  same  way  as  before,  but  the  rules  of  the  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union  require  that  any  company  which  employs  union  men  at  all 
must  employ  them  exclusively.  The  new  company  was  accordingly  threatened 
with  a  strike.  The  directors  decided  by  a  divided  vote  to  unionize  all  plants. 
They  stipulated  that  none  of  the  employees  should  be  compelled  to  join  the  union 
and  that  the  employers  would  not  try  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so,  but  that 
union  wages  and  union  rules  should  be  adopted  in  all  the  factories.  The  witness 
believes  that  nearly  all  nonunion  men  have  since  entered  the  union,  and  that 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  coercion  brought  to  bear  to  compel  them  to 
do  so.  It  would  have  been  very  unpleasant  for  men  to  remain  out  of  the  union. 
(828,831.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  for  25  years  of 
his  manufacturing  life  he  used  nonunion  labor.  When  the  combination  was 
formed  he  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  factories  had  union  labor.  The  rules  of 
the  union  forbid  members  to  work  for  any  company  which  employs  nonunion 
men  also.  To  prevent  friction  and  avoid  a  strike,  Mr.  Fry  thought  it  better  to  go 
with  the  majority  and  let  all  the  works  be  unionized.  He  told  the  union  officials 
that  if  they  could  persuade  the  nonunion  men  to  join  them,  they  might  do  so,  but 
that  no  man  would  be  discharged  for  refusing  to  join.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
men  in  the  nonunion  factories  did  join  the  union, ' '  not  because  they  really  wished 
to  do  it,  but  because  they  thought  it  would  be  more  to  their  peace  and  happiness 
if  they  were  with  the  majority.  In  a  few  instances  some  men  yet  refuse  to  join 
the  labor  organization  and  they  have  not  been  molested."  Mr.  Fry  believes  that 
the  whole  19  concerns  might  have  been  run  as  nonunion,  and  it  is  a  question  with 
him  whether  the  unionizing  of  all  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  company. 
(898,900.) 

Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  says  that  the  National 
Glass  Company  took  in  19  plants,  of  which  7  were  nonunion.  The  Eochester 
Tumbler  Company  was  the  largest;  it  and  the  Keystone  Company,  which  was  an 
adjunct  of  it,  employed  together  about  400  skilled  workmen  who  now  belong  to 
the  union. 

The  union  demanded  that  the  nonunion  plants  taken  in  by  the  company  be 
unionized.  Mr.  Kunzler  asserts  that  by  the  change  the  hours  of  the  nonunion 
men  were  shortened  and  their  wages  were  raised.     (932, 933.) 

2.  Joint  agreements — Glass-bottle  trade. — Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Association,  states  that  this  union  regularly  makes  an  agreement  with 
manufacturers,  covering  hours  and  wages  and  other  conditions  of  work,  which 
is  valid  for  the  working  year,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  last  of  June.  The 
president  and  the  executive  board  of  the  union,  constituting  the  wage  committee, 
meet  the  wage  committee  of  the  manufacturers  in  May,  for  a  preliminary  con- 
ference. Each  side  suggests  any  changes  which  it  desires  and  presents  its  argu- 
ments, but  nothing  is  then  finally  determined.  In  July  both  the  manufacturers 
and  the  workmen  hold  their  annual  conventions.  To  these  conventions  the 
changes  proposed  at  the  preliminary  conference  are  submitted,  with  the  argu- 
ments for  them.  The  conventions  do  not  pretend  to  take  final  action  on  wages  or 
other  questions,  but  each  instructs  its  wage  committee  as  to  the  concessions  that 
it  shall  ask  for  from  the  other  side.  After  the  conventions  adjourn  the  wage 
committees  meet  again  and  come  to  a  final  agreement.  Each  side  has  had  ample 
time  to  consider  the  views  of  the  other  and  to  appreciate  the  grounds  of  its 
requests.  There  is  no  blustering  or  threatening.  The  best  of  feeling  is  main- 
tained, and  each  question  is  decided  on  its  merits.     (920-922.) 
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Originally  each  side  distrusted  the  other  and  conflicts  were  warm,  but  at  present 
relations  are  friendly.  Members  of  local  unions  refusing  to  abide  by  this  scale 
are  expelled.     (102.) 

Manufacturers  have  gradually  come  to  learn  that  business  is  safer  when  workers 
are  organized,  since  thus  each  manufacturer  can  know  what  his  competitor  pays 
for  each  class  of  goods.  There  is  an  organization  of  employers,  including  all 
except  the  more  Eastern  establishments,  which  employs  union  labor  exclusively 
and  fixes  uniform  selling  prices  on  the  basis  of  wages.  Manufacturers  having  no 
uniform  wages  cut  below  these  prices.  The  manufacturers  who  are  organized 
desire  all  workmen  to  be  brought  into  the  union.     (Hayes,  102, 103, 108.) 

3.  Joint  agreements — Window-glass  trade. — Mr.  Hammett  states  that  the  annual 
agreement  of  the  glass  cutters  with  the  manufacturers  establishes  a  general 
wage  scale  for  the  whole  country,  though  some  small  differences  of  wages  are 
fixed  for  the  different  districts  to  make  up  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
other  expenses.     (925.) 

The  agreement  for  the  blast  of  1900  and  1901  provides  for  the  reference  of  con- 
troversies to  the  chairmen  of  the  wages  committees,  and  for  the  selection  of  a 
referee  by  them  if  they  can  not  agree.  The  referee  is  to  be  a  disinterested  per- 
son not  connected  with  the  glass  business.  There  is  to  be  no  strike  or  lockout 
pending  the  decision.     (926.) 

4.  Arbitration  of  disputes — Flint-glass  trade. — Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  says  that  in  some  departments  of  the  flint  glass  manu- 
facture there  is  an  arbitration  committee,  consisting  of  2  manufacturers  and  2 
workmen,  to  which  disputes  are  submitted.  Pending  the  decision  there  is  no 
interruption  of  work  by  either  side.  No  fifth  person  is  called  in  as  arbitrator  or 
umpire.  There  has  never  been  need  of  one;  and,  while  a  man  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence could  decide  the  most  of  the  controversies,  there  are  some  on  which  an 
outsider  could  hardly  give  a  fair  decision  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
(934,935,938.) 

The  rules  of  the  joint  agreement  in  the  flint-glass  trade  provide  that  disagree- 
ments shall  be  settled  in  the  factory  if  possible,  but  in  case  of  failure  shall  be 
referred  to  the  general  joint  committee;  pending  their  decision  there  shall  be  no 
cessation  of  work.  Since  difficulties  frequently  grow  out  of  misunderstandings 
or  ill  feelings,  they  can  usually  be  settled  by  such  independent  committee.  Most 
of  the  appeals  to  the  committee,  however,  are  as  to  the  "move  "  or  wages  on  new 
articles  not  provided  for  in  the  annual  agreement. 

5.  Strikes  in  the  flint-glass  trade. — Mr.  Thompson  says  that  notwithstanding 
the  system  of  annual  joint  agreements  there  were  formerly  quite  numerous  strikes 
in  the  flint-glass  trade.  These  were  especially  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the 
workers  to  grant  concessions  which  were  necessary  to  enable  the  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  nonunion  factories.  The  last  important  strike  occurred  several 
years  ago  in  the  plant  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  which  had  brought 
together  16  concerns.  The  company  insisted  on  the  elimination  of  the  rule  • 
fixing  a  maximum  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  day.  The  strike  lasted  2  or  3 
years  and  was  disastrous  to  both  sides.    The  company  is  now  operating  only  6  or 

8  plants,  but  these  it  finally  succeeded  in  filling  with  nonunion  men.  Since'  that 
time  the  workers  have  more  fully  realized  the  necessity  of  making  concessions. 
(836,  837.) 

Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  states  that  all  the 
16  factories  which  were  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Glass  Company  in  1890 
were  union  factories,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  September,  1893.  Then  there 
was  a  lockout  which  continued  3J  years,  till  the  workmen  yielded  and  gave  per- 
mission to  such  members  of  the  union  as  desired  to  work  with  the  nonunion 
employees.  The  company  took  advantage  of  the  hard  times  and  slack  business 
to  get  rid  of  the  union.  It  got  a  few  deserters  from  the  union,  and  taught  green 
hands,  but  it  is  only  operating  6  of  its  16  plants.     (933, 934, 937.) 

6.  Strikes  and  lockouts — Window-glass  trade. — Mr.  Hammett,  a  window-glass 
cutter,  stated  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  October  4, 1900,  the  usual  annual 
agreement  between  the  window-glass  cutters  and  the  manufacturers  had  not  been 
signed  with  the  American  Window  GlassCompany,  the  so-calledcombine,  though 
it  had  been  signed  with  the  independent  manufacturers.  The  dispute  with  the 
combine  was  not  over  wages.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  union  jurisdiction. 
The  cutters'  league  had  refrained  from  asking  any  advance  in  wages,  though  the 
allied  trades  were  getting  advances  of  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  The  cutters'  league 
had  preferred  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  full  control  of  the  trade.  It  had  said  to 
the  manufacturers  that  its  members  would  not  work  in  any  factory  with  blowers 
who  belonged  to  L.  A.  300  until  L.  A.  300  gave  up  the  cutting  trade.  L.  A.  300  had 
only  about  13  cutters,  foreigners,  most  of  them  from  Belgium.    The  cutters'  league 
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finally  offered  to  let  these  -men  stay  where  they  were,  provided  L.  A.  300  would 
take  in  no  more  cutters  and  teach  no  more  apprentices  to  cut;  but  this  offer  was 
rejected.     (924, 925.) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  before  the  organization  of  the  window  glass  workers, 
union  strikes  were  usually  unsuccessful.  The  manufacturers  always  succeeded 
in  reducing  wages  when  they  wished.  Since  organization  the  workmen  have 
never  met  real  defeat.  One  strike,  in  1882,  required  heavy  assessments,  5  to  \~> 
per  cent,  in  order  to  maintain  it.    There  has  never  been  a  case  of  arbitration.     (45.) 

D.  General  conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Employment. — There  has  been, 
according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  a  recent  large  increase  in  employment  in  the  window- 
glass  trade,  owing  to  discovery  of  natural  gas  and  to  other  causes.  Inl880  there 
were  only  800,  now  2,400,  employed.  Improved  machinery  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered for  blowing  glass.  Work  was  regular  up  to  th3  passage  of  the  "Wilson 
bill,  but  has  been  very  irregular  since.  Even  previous  to  the  Wilson  bill  work 
began  September  1  and  ended  June  30.  Sunday  labor  is  not  used  in  this  trade. 
(47.) 

2.  Machinery. — No  machinery  has  been  introduced  for  making  bottles,  but 
recently  a  machine  has  been  invented  for  making  fruit  jars.  The  result  in  1 
factory  in  Indiana  was  a  rednction  of  men  employed  from  273  to  83  and  a  cut  of 
45  per  cent  in  wages.  One  machine  with  1  man  and  a  boy  does  the  work  formerly 
done  by  3  men.  To  meet  the  competition  of  this  machine,  the  union  cut  the 
wages  of  men  making  jars  in  other  factories  sufficiently  to  make  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction equal.  The  displacement  of  men  in  the  glass  trade  is  specially  injurious 
because  of  the  high  specialization  of  skill.     (Hayes,  111,  112.) 

3.  Wages — (a)  Windoic-glass  trade. — Mr.  Campbell  says  that  in  the  window- 
glass-blowing  trade  wages  are  determined  by  annual  agreement  between  the  union 
and  an  association  of  employers,  and  are  uniform  throughout  the  country,  except 
that  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  is  allowed  in  the  Eastern  States  because  of  compe- 
tition of  foreign  labor  and  goods.  Wages  are  varied,  according  to  agreement, 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tariff.  Strikes  scarcely  ever  occur.  The  hours  of 
labor  are  40  per  week  in  the  blowing  department,  the  work  there  being  excep- 
tionally hard.  The  union  has  prevented  reduction  of  wages  since  its  organization. 
The  witness  thinks  that  manufacturers  prefer  dealing  with  the  union  because 
uniform  conditions  of  cost  as  regards  labor  are  thus  secured  throughout  the 
country.     (44-46.) 

Mr.  Hammett,  a  window-glass  cutter,  says  that  the  window-glass  blowers  in 
this  country  make  from  $140  a  month  up  to  §400  or  $500;  probably  only  1  or  2 
men  make  these  high  wages.  The  earnings  of  the  blowers  depend  entirely  upon 
the  quantity  and  size  of  their  glass.  That  is  affected  by  the  sMll  of  the  cutters. 
(923,928.)        . 

Mr.  Hammett  says  that  the  highest  wages  ever  paid  for  union  glass  cutting  were 
60  cents  a  hundred  feet  for  single  strength,  and  $1.20  a  hundred  feet  for  double 
strength.  At  present  the  rate  is  29  cents  for  single  strength  and  41  cents  for 
double.  It  has  been  as  low  as  21£  cents  for  single  and  38  for  double.  A  cutter 
working  on  single-strength  glass  at  the  present  rates  and  cutting  the  full  quantity 
allowed  by  the  union  will  make  $6.15  a  day;  on  double  strength  he  would  make 
$5.80.     (925,928.) 

(o)  Flint-glass  trade. — Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  wages  fixed  by  the  annual 
agreements  are  almost  altogether  based  upon  piecework.  There  are  thousands  of 
different  pieces,  each  of  which  has  a  price  based  upon  a  certain  quantity  known 
as  a  "  move."  Thus  the  wages  on  a  sugar  bowl  are  based  on  a  "  move  "  of  515. 
The  "  move  "  was  formerly  the  maximum  number  of  articles  which  the  group  of 
workmen  could  make  in  a  turn,  but  the  maximum  limit  has  now  been  removed. 

As  to  1  article  only,  the  common  tumbler,  the  agreements  provide  for  a  sliding 
scale  of  wages  according  to  price.  This  was  necessary  to  meet  the  competition  of 
nonunion  factories.  As  to  some  highly  skilled  work  the  pay  is  by  the  day,  and 
not  by  the  piece.     (833.) 

Each  class  of  articles  in  the  flint-glass  trade  is  made  by  group  of  workmen 
known  as  a  "  shop."  In  general  there  is  a  presser  who  manipulates  the  mold,  a 
gatherer  who  brings  the  glass  to  the  presser,  a  boy  who  "  snaps  up  "  the  article 
from  the  mold  and  reheats  it,  and  a  finisher  who  takes  off  the  sharp  edges  and 
gives  the  article  a  polish.  In  the  case  of  the  sugar  bowl,  for  a  turn  of  fj  hours 
work  a  presser  receives  $2  for  the  "move,"  or  $4  for  a  day  of  9  hours,  a  finisher 
receives  $1.75  a  "  move,"  and  a  gatherer  $1.25.  Workers  usually,  however,  make 
more  than  a  "  move  "  during  the  turn. 

For  about  15  years  prior  to  1900  the  wages  of  the  flint-glass  workers  had  been 
practically  the  same.  There  were  changes  as  to  certain  articles,  but  the  average 
was  essentially  unchanged,  even  during  the  depression  beginning  in  1893.     Since 
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the  formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company  a  new  agreement  has  been  reached 
which  reduces  hours  about  2|  per  cent,  and  increases  wages  about  5  per  cent. 
Mr.  Thompson,  however,  does  not  ascribe  this  increase  especially  to  the  formation 
of  the  combination,  since  the  new  agreement  was  made  by  all  union  manufac- 
turers, including  many  not  in  the  combination.  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  consider 
that  the  work  of  flint-glass  men  is  more  trying  on  account  of  heat  and  other  con- 
ditions than  that  of  iron  and  steel  workers.     (838, 834, 838.) 

Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  states  that  the 
average  wage  of  his  members  last  year  for  52  weeks  was  about  $12.80.  The 
actual  period  of  work  is  not  over  10  months.     (936.) 

Mr.  Kunzler  says  that  in  the  flint-glass  manufacture  there  is  a  sliding  wage 
scale  on  just  one  article — tumblers.  The  union  does  not  like  the  sliding  scale. 
It  must  be  based  on  certain  rebates  and  discounts  which  are  hard  to  find  out. 
The  union  has  to  depend  largely  on  the  honesty  of  the  manufacturers.     (934.) 

(c)  Glass-bottle  blowers. — Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association,  says  that  20  years  ago  glass-bottle  blowers  earned  as  much  as  $5  to 
$12  per  day,  working  10  months  in  the  year.  In  1893,  during  the  panic  and  about 
the  time  or  the  introduction  of  the  Wilson  bill,  the  workmen  conceded  a  15  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages,  in  return  for  which  the  employers  agreed  not  to  take  on 
any  apprentice  for  the  blast  of  1893  and  1894.  It  was  known  that  there  would  be 
idle  journeymen  enough.  The  manufacturers  also  promised  that  when  the 
country  recovered  and  high  tariff  duties  were  restored  the  cut  in  wages  should 
be  restored  also.  Accordingly,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  was  made  in  1899,  and 
the  other  7  per  cent  was  given  back  in  1900.  With  the  improved  business  condi- 
tions and  the  great  demand,  for  ware  there  were  not  blowers  enough,  and  the 
workmen  agreed  to  increase  the  ratio  of  apprentices  from  1  for  every  15  blowers 
to  1  for  every  10.     (922.) 

Early  in  1899  wages  averaged  about  $25  per  week,  but  only  for  about  7  months 
in  the  year.     (107,108.) 

4.  Hours  of  labor. — Mr.  Hammett  says  that  the  glass-cutters  union  does  not 
limit  the  hours  of  labor,  but  it  does  restrict  the  amount  of  glass  that  a  man  may 
cut.  No  cutter  may  cut  more  than  2£  pots,  or  480  boxes  of  single  strength,  or 
more  than  3  pots,  or  360  boxes  of  double  strength,  a  month.  This  makes  a  very 
fair  day's  work  for  a  man.  Some  can  do  a  little  more,  but  2  men  in  the  place 
where  Mr.  Hammett  works  have  only  2  pots  each,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do. 
Cutters  generally  work  about  10  hours  a  day.     (927.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  in  the  flint-glass  trade  55  hours  constitute  a  week's 
work  in  mold  making  and  engraving.  In  other  departments  the  work  is  arranged 
by  turns  of  4}  hours  each,  and  the  workers  are  allowed  to  make  only  11  turns  in 
a  week.     (832.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  th%  blowers,  the 
skilled  mechanics,  in  the  flint-glass  manufacture  work  8  hours  a  day.  The  most 
of  the  employees,  except  common  laborers,  work  8,  8J,  or  9  hours.  The  common 
laborers  work  10  hours  a  day,  but  they  are  not  a  large  class  of  the  employees. 
(898.) 

Mr.  Hayes  says  that  8J  hours  actual  working  time  constitutes  a  day's  work  for 
the  bottle  blowers.  There  are  a  day  shift  and  a  night  shift.  The  men  work  by 
day  and  by  night  in  alternate  weeks.  There  is  no  work  on  Sunday  or  on  Saturday 
night,  so  that  one  who  works  full  time  puts  in  11  days  in  2  weeks. 

Production  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  reduction  of  hours,  but  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  is  high.  Recently  the  night  turn,  which  was  formerly  required 
on  Saturday,  was  abandoned,  thus  still  further  reducing  hours.  This  change  made 
employment  for  300  more  persons.     (107, 110, 112, 921, 922. ) 

Mr.  Hayes  says  that  the  general  conditions  of  labor  in  the  glass-bottle  trade 
have  improved  during  the  past  20  years,  although  wages  have  fallen.  The  hours 
have  been  reduced.  Nevertheless  the  strain  of  work  is  much  greater  than  form- 
erly, and  it  leaves  the  workmen  so  exhausted  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  for  pleasure  or  improvement.     (107.) 

5.  Holidays. — Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union, 
says  that  the  members  of  this  union  have  a  Saturday  half -holiday,  except  the 
bottle  department,  which  works  until  4  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoons.  There 
is  no  Sunday  work.  There  are  so  many  uncertainties  in  the  glass  business  that 
one  does  not  often  get  in  a  full  week  in  some  departments.     (936, 937.) 

The  agreement  between  the  glass-bottle  blowers  and  the.  manufacturers  requires 
the  observance  of  the  following  holidays:  Labor  Day  and  night,  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  night,  Christmas  Eve,  Day,  and  night,  and  Decoration  or  Memorial  Day 
and  night.  It  was  also  provided  that  no  glass  should  be  blown  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  1901.     (921.) 
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6.  Summer  rest. — Mr .  Hammett,  a  window-glass  cutter,  says  that  in  former  years 
the  window-glass  factories  started  on  September  1  and  ran  until  June  30.  For  the 
last  4  or  5  years  the  start  has  been  made  later,  sometimes  not  until  about  January  1. 
The  factories  have  capacity  for  making  more  glass  than  the  country  consumes, 
and  they  do  not  work  more  than  6, 7,  or,  occasionally,  8  months  in  a  year.  There 
aresomelittlecooperativefactories  whichhave  workedabout9 months.    (925, 927.) 

Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  says  that  some  of 
the  departments  of  flint-glass  manufacture  stop  4  weeks  in  the  summer,  some  6 
weeks,  and  some  2  months.     (936.) 

Mr.  Fey  states  that  factories  in  this  business  run  about  10  months  in  the  year. 
A  skilled  mechanic  works  about  265  days.  The  ordinary  laboring  man  works 
perhaps  50  weeks  in  the  year,  10  hours  a  day.     (903.) 

7.  Employment  of  children. — Mr.  Thompson  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  without  employing  small  boys  to  carry  the 
glass  back  and  forth.  They  are  quicker,  and  the  work  being  unskilled  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  cheap  labor.  The  boys  employed  are  usually  not  under  15. 
They  earn  from  60  cents  to  $1.20  per  day.  Quite  a  number  of  women  and  children 
are  also  employed  in  packing  and  other  branches  of  the  work.     (834.) 

8.  Cooperative  plants. — Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers' 
Union,  says  that  the  union  itself  is  just  establishing  a  cooperative  factory  at  Sum- 
mitville,  Ind.  The  people  are  giving  the  land  and  a  gas  well,  and  the  plant  is  the 
property  of  the  union.  It  is  capitalized  at  $12,000,  and  is  to  employ  about  30  union 
men  at  first.  There  are  other  cooperative  concerns  in  the  trade;  some  pay  the 
union  scale  and  some  do  not.     (935, 936.) 

Mr.  Hammett  says  that  some  small  cooperative  stock  companies  to  make  win- 
dow glass  have  been  started  during  strikes,  but  many  of  them  have  failed.  The 
one  at  Wilmington  is  the  oldest  and  most  successful.  They  sign  the  same  wage 
scale  as  the  other  factories.  They  usually  work  about  9  months  in  the  year,  or 
from  1  to  3  months  more  than  the  other  factories  have  worked  in  recent  years. 
(927.) 

9.  Contract  labor. — Mr.  Hammett  does  not  think  that  there  are  more  than  25  or 
30  foreigners  in  his  trade  in  the  country.  The  cutters  have  had  no  trouble  with 
the  contract-labor  laws  until  very  recently.  Tha  manufacturers  have  not  desired 
to  bring  in  foreign  workmen.  Our  foreign-labor  law  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  enforce.     (928,931.) 

XVI.  THE  PRINTING  TRADE. 

A.  Conditions  of  business. — Employers'  associations. — Mr.  Don- 
nelly, president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  says  that  there 
have  been  various  national  employers'  associations  in  the  printrng  trade,  hut 
the  Typographical  Union  has  never  found  that  such  an  organization  was  able  to 
enforce  upon  its  members  agreements  made  with  the  union  as  effectively  as  the 
union  itself  controls  its  members.  In  many  instances  the  employer  who  breaks 
an  agreement  becomes  in  a  secret  manner  the  weapon  with  which  the  other 
employers  endeavor  to  strike  at  the  organization.     (274.) 

2.  Associated  Press. — Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  the  Associated  Press  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  monopoly.  It  will  not  furnish  news  to  any  paper  paying  its  rates. 
The  paper  must  secure  a  "franchise,"  paying  for  it  a  high  price,  and  this  fran- 
chise can  only  be  secured  by  the  consent  of  the  other  newspapers  belonging  to  the 
association,  including,  apparently,  a  majority  of  those  in  the  particular  place 
concerned.  Political,  social,  and  personal  influence  is  often  necessary  to  secure  a 
franchise.  Without  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  the  success  of  a  newspaper 
is  very  doubtful,  and  the  printers  are  injured  by  the  failure  of  newspapers  owing 
to  the  existence  of  this  combination.     (284, 285.) 

3.  Newspaper  advertisements. — Mr.  Goudie,  a  Chicago  merchant,  says  that  for 
some  time  there  was  a  standing  advertisement  in  one  of  the  largest  dailies  in 
Chicago  in  which  one  of  the  "get-rich-quick"  fellows  offered  an  assured  fortune 
for  $5.  He  has  seen  the  man  tried  in  the  police  court  and  fined  heavily,  but  he 
continued  his  swindle  until  his  success  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary.  The  edi- 
torial and  news  departments  of  the  great  dailies  and  weeklies  condemn  such 
scoundrels,  while  the  advertising  columns  are  open  to  them  at  15  to  25  cents  a 
line.     (727.) 

B.  International  Typographical  Union. — 1.  Organization  and  rela- 
tions to  other  branches. — Mr.  Donnelly  states  that  the  Typographical  Union  was 
organized  as  a  permanent   national  body  in  1852  and  became  international  in 

It  originally  covered  all  branches  of  the  printing  trade,  but  in  recent  years 
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there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  toward  specialization  of  skill,  so  that  in  1895 
the  pressmen  and  the  bookbinders  were  allowed  to  withdraw  and  form  separate 
internationaLorganizations  of  their  own.  These  organizations,  however,  remained 
affiliated  with  the  typographical  union  by  means  of  local  and  international 
allied  printing  trades  councils.  The  typographical  union  proper  at  present 
includes  compositors,  stereotypers,  electrotypers,  mailers,  photo-engravers,  and 
newspaper  writers,  although  some  members  of  these  crafts  have  also  local  unions 
of  their  own.  The  membership  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  is 
about  38,000;  of  the  pressmen's  union  about  12,000,  and  of  the  brotherhood  of 
bookbinders  about  8 ,000.     ( 268. ) 

The  International  Typographical  Union  has  16  organizers.  It  was  the  first 
union  to  establish  this  system.  There  are  union  printers  in  Habana,  Porto  Rico, 
Manila,  and  other  of  our  foreign  possessions,  but  local  unions  exist  only  in  Hono- 
lulu and  Jamaica.    There  is  no  organization  in  Mexico.     (284.) 

2.  Constitution;  referendum. — -The  general  rules  or  laws  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  can  be  changed  at  its  conventions,  but  its  constitution  or 
fundamental  laws  can  be  changed  only  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  members 
themselves.  General  strikes  also  require  such  a  vote  and  officers  are  elected 
in  the  same  way.  At  first  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  members  voted,  but  the 
last  vote  taken  shows  about  50  per  cent  of  the  members  voting  on  measures  and 
66  per  cent  on  officers.  The  system  is  advantageous,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wit- 
ness, from  its  democratic  character.  It  makes  better  and  more  enthusiastic 
members,  since  each  feels  that  he  has  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
The  only  difficulty  is  the  delay,  since  it  requires  about  35  days.     (Donnelly,  269. ) 

3.  Chapels. — The  smallest  unit  in  the  organization  of  the  Typographical  Union 
is  the  chapel,  which  is  formed  in  each  separate  shop  employing  3  or  more  men. 
The  chapel  elects  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  the  chairman  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  employees  in  that  shop  in  all  transactions  with  the  employers.  He  is 
bound  to  see  that  union  regulations  are  strictly  complied  with ,  and  makes  a  monthly 
report  to  the  local  union  as  to  such  compliance  and  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
shop  generally.  The  chapel  makes  recommendations  to  local  unions  as  to  the 
advisable  course  of  action  in  disputes  with  employers.     (Donnelly,  271,  272.) 

4.  Funds  and  dues. — The  funds  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  are 
derived  from  the  charter  fee  for  subordinate  unions,  $5;  from  the  sale  of  nec- 
essary supplies,  and  from  a  monthly  fee  of  30  cents,  payable  by  all  members,  which 
is  collected  by  the  subordinate  unions  and  transmitted  to  the  central  organization. 
Of  the  revenue  thus  received  one-sixth  goes  to  the  general  fund  to  defray  current 
expenses,  one-fourth  to  the  defense  fund,  one-fourth  to  the  burial  fund,  and  one- 
third  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  home  for  union  printers.     (Donnelly,  283.) 

Mr.  Hanson  testifies  that  the  Typographical  Union  has  both  local  and  interna- 
tional funeral  benefits,  and  that  a  number  of  the  local  unions  have  sick  benefits. 
(582.) 

5.  Home  for  superannuated  printers. — The  Typographical  Union  has  established 
at  Colorado  Springs  the  Childs-Drexel  Home  for  Union  Printers  and  Allied  Crafts. 
Any  member  of  the  union  of  5  years'  standing  who  is  physically  incapable  of  work 
may  be  admitted.  The  home  is  supported  by  a  contribution  of  10  cents  per  month 
from  every  member.  It  has  at  present  about  100  inmates.  The  majority  of  these 
are  consumptives,  that  disease  being  especially  common  among  printers.  (Don- 
nelly, 281.) 

6.  Methods  of  ordering  strikes. — Mr.  Donnelly  states  that  before  any  strike 
can  be  legally  made  by  any  local  typographical  union  ample  opportunity  must 
be  given  for  consultation  with  employers.  There  must  be  first  a  conference  by 
the  local  organization,  and  if  this  fails  a  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  executive 
council  of  the  International  Typographical  Union.  Only  when  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  council  favor  supporting  the  demands  of  the  union  can  a  strike 
be  authorized,  and  before  it  is  ordered  the  president  of  the  international  union, 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  must  visit  the  locality  and  endeavor  to  secure  an 
agreement  with  the  employer.  If,  however,  the  action  of  the  local  union  be 
defensive  rather  than  aggressive,  the  president  of  the  international  union,  with 
3  members  of  the  executive  council,  who  are  always  at  headquarters, may  indorse 
the  action  immediately,  so  that  the  strike  may  be  ordered  within  10  hours. 
Where  a  union  demands  a  new  scale  of  wages,  and  employers  rejoin  by  refusing 
entirely  to  recognize  the  union,  the  union  is  treated  as  being  on  the  defensive. 
(270-273.) 

7.  Sympathetic  strikes. — In  addition  to  the  procedure  required  to  order  a  strike 
of  the  Typographical  Union  alone,  further  formalities  are  necessary  where  it  is 
sought  to  secure  the  support  of  other  branches  of  the  printing  trade  through  the 
allied  printing  trades  councils.    If  a  local  organization  and  the  officers  of  the 
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international  union  of  any  one  branch — as,  for  example,  the  Typographical  Union — 
are  agreed  that  there  is  need  of  assistance  from  the  other  branches  of  the  trade, 
a  committee  of  the  local  allied  printing  trades  council  must  first  confer  with 
the  employer.  If  this  conference  fails,  the  executive  councils  of  the  international 
unions  must  be  notified,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  members  of  these  councils, 
acting  conjointly,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  strike  is  absolutely  necessary,  a 
further  conference  by  the  international  officers  with  the  employer  is  sought.  If 
this  conference  fails,  the  international  executive  councils  may  order  a  general 
strike  of  all  the  members  belonging  to  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders.  A  perpetual  agreement  has  been  made  between  these  8  organi- 
zations binding  them  to  support  one  another  in  this' way,  and  any  member  disre- 
garding the  strike  order  is  expelled.     (Donnelly,  268-278.) 

8.  Strike  funds. — Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  a  defense  fund  raised  by  means  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  regular 
per  capita  membership  tax.  Its  officers  are  also  empowered  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency to  transfer  other  funds  to  this  one.  The  amount  now  available  in  the 
defense  fund  is  about  $50,000.  This  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  present  condi- 
tions of  trade  because  the  larger  local  unions  are  usually  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  while  the  smaller  typographical  unions  depend  largely  upon  the 
organization  for  support.  If  the  fund  were  larger,  however,  employers  would  be 
less  likely  to  enter  into  disputes  with  the  organization.     (269. ) 

9.  Union  labels. — Mr.  Donnelly  says  the  Typographical  Union  has  used  the 
union  label  for  about  10  years,  with  great  benefit.  It  is  the  trade-mark  of  fair  con- 
ditions of  work  and  living  wages,  and  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  trade  unions 
has  created  a  demand  for  goods  bearing  the  union  label.  Its  use  has  now  become 
quite  common  in  municipal  printing.  Laws  granting  unions  the  privilege  of  the 
exclusive  use  of  labels  and  measures  requiring  the  use  of  union  labels  on  public 
printing  have  been  opposed  in  the  courts  as  class  legislation.  In  a  majority  of 
such  cases  the  acts  have  been  held  unconstitutional.  The  witness  believes  that 
undue  influence  has  sometimes  been  used  with  the  lawyers  who  were  defending 
the  union  label,  since  they  have  almost  invariably  submitted  the  statement  of 
the  case  without  argument.  A  recent  decision  in  Kansas  City,  however,  holds 
that  the  various  municipal  boards  have  the  right  to  purchase  materials  as  they 
see  fit,  provided  the  contract  be  given  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  The 
Typographical  Union  and  other  trade  unions  favor  a  measure  requiring  the  union 
label  to  be  placed  on  all  publications  issued  from  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  an  official  recognition  by  the  States 
and  the  Nation  of  the  fact  that  trade  unions  are  organizations  deserving  to  be 
fostered  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  population.     (282, 283.) 

10.  Apprentice  system. — Mr.  Hanson,  a  Memphis  printer,  testifies  that  the 
qualifications  for  membership  in  the  Typographical  Union  are  4  years'  apprentice- 
ship, followed  by  an  examination  unless  the  candidate  is  vouched  for  by  mem- 
bers with  whom  he  has  worked.  Good  moral  character  is  also  supposed  to  be 
required.  After  3  years  the  apprentice,  if  found  competent  upon  examination, 
is  admitted  to  conditional  or  two-thirds  membership,  receiving  two-thirds  of  the 
wages  of  a  journeyman,  and  is  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings  and  have  all  the 
privileges  of  a  member,  but  is  not  required  to  pay  dues.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he 
is  examined  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  union  for  the  purpose,  and  if  found 
to  be  competent  his  name  is  placed  on  the  active  roll.  There  is  no  fixed  scale  of 
wages  for  apprentices,  but  they  are  usually  started  at  about  84  or  $5  a  week  and 
advanced  as  they  learn  the  trade.  Each  office  or  department  is  entitled  to  1 
apprentice,  and  when  a  boy  reaches  the  two-third  stage  a  new  apprentice  can  go 
in.  Mr.  Hanson  believes  the  apprentice  system  keeps  the  trade  from  being 
flooded  with  incompetents.  If  the  proprietors  were  allowed  to  fill  the  offices 
with  boys  and  girls  without  regard  to  number,  those  who  have  the  idea  that 
cheap  child  labor  is  beneficial  and  profitable  would  let  their  printers  go  as  soon 
as  they  had  partly  learned  the  trade  and  fill  their  places  with  new  ones,  throwing 
the  partially  skilled  printers  on  the  market.  One  of  the  minor  objects  of  the 
Typographical  Union  is  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  country.  One 
apprentice  is  allowed  to  every  7  men  in  each  department.  The  rule  of  the  union 
is  that  apprentices  must  apply  to  the  foremen  for  work.     (582-584. ) 

Mr.  Kxlburn  testifies  that  the  Typographical  Union  of  Macon  allows  1  appren- 
tice to  7  men.  It  is  estimated  that  1  apprentice  can  attend  to  proving  galleys, 
etc.,  for  7  men.  Each  local  union  fixes  its  own  number  of  apprentices.  There  is 
no  calculation  made  as  to  the  supply  and  demand  and  no  purpose  to  restrict  the 
number  of  apprentices  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  apprentices  are  from  12 
to  18  years  old.    In  Mr.  Kilburn's  department  there  are  6  men  and  1  boy;  the  boy 
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gets  $1  a  day  for  8  hours'  work,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  average  paid  in  stores, 
etc.,  for  much  longer  hours.  Mr.  Kilburn  says  that  under  the  apprenticeship 
rule  he  was  obliged  as  foreman  to  refuse  employment  to  the  son  of  his  employer, 
who  wanted  to  learn  to  run  a  linotype  machine,  because  there  was  already  an 
apprentice  in  the  office.  He  says  that  if  the  employers  were  permitted  to  put  on 
as  many  apprentices  as  they  chose  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  would  be  cut 
down  to  boys'  and  girls'  wages.     (562-564.) 

C.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees.— 1.  Wage  scales  and 
conferences. — Mr.  Donnelly  states  that  the  Typographical  Union  was  the  first  to 
adopt,  as  a  national  organization,  the  practice  of  fixing  union  scales  of  wages 
and  demanding  their  adoption  by  employers.  The  various  local  unions  are 
authorized  to  take  the  initiative  in  adopting  scales,  but  they  do  not  receive  the 
support  of  the  international  organization,  through  its  defense  funds  or  otherwise, 
unless  there  have  been  proper  negotiations  with  employers  and  unless  the  demands 
are  approved  by  the  officers  of  the  international  organization.  Where  the  union 
is  newly  organized  and  prepares  a  scale  of  wages  it  usually  does  not  call  for  a 
conference  with  employers,  because  it  is  undesirable  to  notify  them  of  intended 
action,  lest  they  attempt  to  break  up  the  union.  A  scale  is  simply  drawn  up  and 
submitted,  with  the  request  that  it  be  adopted  at  a  particular  date,  no  threat  of 
strike  being  made  in  this  original  request.  Where  an  attempt  is  made  to  change 
an  existing  scale  of  wages  a  conference  with  employers  is  invariably  sought  before 
definite  action  is  taken.  Where,  however,  an  employer  has  shown  himself  uni- 
formly antagonistic  to  the  organization  he  may  be  treated  as  an  enemy  and  less 
opportunity  for  conference  will  be  given.    (270-273.) 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Hanson,  a  printer  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  the  printers  have 
been  organized  since  1851.  The  Typographical  Union,  like  all  labor  organiza- 
tions, has  been  instrumental  in  keeping  up  the  scale  of  wages  and  bettering  the 
general  condition  of  the  members  of  the  craft.  In  arriving  at  the  scale  of  wages 
the  cost  of  living  and  skill  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  printer  is  supposed 
to  be  entitled  to  more  wages  than  a  common  laborer,  because  he  has  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  and  become  skillful  at  his  trade.  In  Memphis  the  scale  is  fixed 
by  conference  between  the  printers  and  the  employers,  who  are  also  organized. 
Some  2  or  3  months  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  last  contract,  which  was  for 
2  years,  the  typographical  union  and  the  Typothetse  appointed  committees  to 
confer  and  adopt  a  new  scale.  After  numerous  conferences  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion was  reached  and  a  scale  of  prices  was  adopted,  which  runs  on  the  evening 
paper  for  4  years  and  on  the  morning  paper  for  2|  years.  Under  the  old  contract 
hand  compositors  were  working  10  hours  and  machine  compositors  had  an  8-hour 
day,  but  the  new  contract  gave  the  hand  compositors  an  8-hour  day  also.  The 
union  has  never  violated  a  contract.  If  the  committee  had  failed  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  employers,  the  organization  would  either  have  appointed 
another  committee  or  itself  have  promulgated  a  scale  and  asked  for  its  adoption. 
Then  if  the  proprietors  had  refused,  the  union  would  have  had  another  meeting, 
and  if  it  had  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  inaugurate  a  strike  to  secure  its 
demands  it  would  have  had  to  notify  the  international  officers,  and  if  they  had 
authorized  it  the  local  union  could  have  notified  the  proprietors  that  unless  they 
conceded  the  demands  a  strike  would  be  inaugurated.     (581, 582.) 

Mr.  Kilbtjen  says  that  incompetent  men  are  not  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Typographical  Union.  The  union  men  will  not  work  for  an  employer  who  employs 
any  nonunion  men.  The  union  aims  to  give  better  work  for  the  money  than  can 
be  obtained  outside  the  union.  When  the  proprietor  of  a  shop  signs  the  union 
scale  of  prices  for  a  year  the  union  considers  both  sides  bound  by  the  contract, 
and  guarantees  to  furnish  skilled  workmen  to  keep  the  paper  going.  The 
employer  can  go  home  and  the  work  will  be  attended  to  in  his  absence.  In 
Macon  all  the  printers  are  union  men.  The  proprietors  can  employ  and  discharge 
the  foreman  when  they  see  fit;  the  union  does  not  even  suggest  anyone.  The 
foreman  selects  the  force.  There  is  no  friction  between  the  union  and  the 
employers,  and  there  has  been  no  strike  for  many  years.     (561-564.) 

2.  Pittsburg  book  strike. — Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  in  1891  a  great  strike 
occurred  in  the  printing  trade  at  Pittsburg,  the  cause  being  a  refusal  of  the 
employers  to  grant  shorter  hours.  Fully  $80,000  was  raised  by  assessment  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  The  result  was  that  the  employers  in  that 
branch  of  the  printing  trade  were  largely  driven  into  bankruptcy  and  the 
employees  also  greatly  injured,  so  that  trade  has  not  recovered  since.    (269, 270.) 

3.  Employment  and  discharge. — Mr.  Hanson  says  the  proprietor  of  a  union  office 
employs  the  foreman  and  the  foreman  employs  the  men.  The  proprietor  has  the 
right  to  name  the  printers  if  he  desires,  but  it  is  understood  among  the  members 
of  the  union  that  they  must  go  to  the  foreman  for  a  situation  and  not  approach 
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the  proprietor.  It  is  usually  conceded  by  the  proprietor  that  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  a  department  is  the  man  best  qualified  to  select  the  printers.  The  pro- 
prietor may  act  as  his  own  foreman  if  he  wishes.     (583, 585.) 

Mr.  Hanson  says  union  printers  can  not  be  discharged  without  cause.  If  an 
employer  has  too  many  and  wants  to  reduce  his  force,  he  can  lay  off  as  many  as 
he  wants  to,  or  he  can  work  all  the  force  part  time.  If  a  man  thinks  he  has  been 
discharged  without  cause  or  to  make  place  for  another  man,  he  can  demand  the 
reason  and  lay  his  grievance  before  the  union.  If  the  union,  on  investigating  the 
matter,  found  that  the  man  was  discharged  wholly  without  cause,  it  might,  under 
the  rules,  demand  a  reinstatement.  The  proprietor  can  change  his  foreman  with- 
out any  comment  or  questions  from  the  union.  The  only  condition  is  that  he 
must  be  a  union  man.     (584.585.) 

Mr.  Kilbuen  says  that  the  proprietor  of  a  union  shop  gives  the  foreman  the 
right  to  employ  and  discharge.     (§62.) 

D.  Conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Machinery, — Mr.  Donnelly  says  thatimproved 
labor-saving  machines  are  being  constantly  introduced  in  press  rooms,  binderies, 
and  other  branches  of  the  printing  trade.  Thus  the  displacement  of  labor  in  the 
bindery  within  the  past  5  years  has  been  greater  than  in  the  composing  room. 
The  printers  regard  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  under  present  indus- 
trial conditions  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  labor.  This  is  especially  so 
where  one  or  a  few  employers  get  control  of  an  improved  process  and  use  it 
to  underbid  competitors,  forcing  them  to  decrease  wages.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  in  the  printing  trade  the  cheapening  of  production  has  so  increased  the 
demand  that,  with  the  strong  organization  of  the  printers,  they  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  living  rate  of  wages. 

For  about  3  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  linotype  machine  (about  1892) 
the  printers  of  the  country  suffered  severely  by  displacement.  One  man  with  the 
machine  can  do  the  work  of  4  without  it.  The  members  of  the  typographical 
union  did  not  oppose  the  machines,  but  endeavored  to  learn  to  operate  them  and 
meantime  to  relieve  those  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  New  York  Typo- 
graphical Union  had  at  one  time  680  men  on  its  unemployed  list.  Many  of  those 
displaced  were  old  men.  whose  places  have  been  taken  by  younger  ones,  and  others 
have  found  employment  in  different  lines.  But  men  who  are  untrained  in  the 
printing  trade  are  not  as  capable  of  operating  the  machines  as  practiced  printers, 
and  by  the  extension  of  the  printing  trade  room  has  already  been  found  for  a 
great  majority  of  the  displaced  men.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  year  as  many 
men  will  be  employed  in  the  printing  trade  as  before  the  linotype  was  introduced. 
The  field  for  the  use  of  the  linotype  is  now  about  filled.  The  limit  of  speed  in 
its  manipulation  has  also  been  reached,  and  there  seems  no  way  of  further 
improvement  which  shall  displace  more  human  labor.  Women  learn  to  operate 
the  machines  readily,  but  have  not  the  endurance  to  maintain  the  continued 
speed  which  men  maintain.  The  machines  require  for  their  operation  men  of 
steady  habits  and  sound  constitution.  The  method  of  payment  for  operating 
them  is  chiefly  on  the  time  system,  which  has  a  beneficial  and  moral  effect  as 
against  the  old  system  of  piecework,  which  tended  to  increase  the  transient  ele- 
ment among  printers.  The  extension  of  the  printing  business,  as  a  result  of 
cheaper  means  of  production,  has  been  forced  by  severe  competition  among  news- 
papers and  publishers.     (Donnelly,  276-279. ) 

Mr.  G-ompers  says  that  the  introduction  of  the  Mergenthaler  linotype  machine 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  revolutionizing  of  a  whole  trade  by  machinery, 
without  wholesale  disaster  to  the  workers,  even  for  a  time.  The  machine  came 
into  use  at  the  least  favorable  moment,  during  the  industrial  depression;  but  the 
typographical  union  was  wise  enough  to  recognize  that  it  was  useless  to  antago- 
nize the  machine.  It  simply  insisted  that  the  men  who  had  spent  their  lives  at  the 
trade  should  have  the  first  chance  to  operate  the  machine.  The  organization 
was  strong  enough  to  compel  the  respect  of  the  employers.  The  owners  of  the 
machine  themselves  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  hostility  of  so  powerful  an  organiza- 
tion, and  they  consulted  with  its  officers.  The  union  was  able  to  prevent  any 
reduction  of  wages.  The  number  of  papers  increased,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  was  therefore  little  diminished.     (615, 616.) 

2.  Wages  and  skill  in  printing. — Mr.  Hanson  says  the  better  the  wages  in  the 
printing  office,  the  more  cheaply  it  can  conduct  its  business,  because  poorly  paid 
men  will  spoil  more  work  than  the  additional  cost  of  getting  good  men  would 
amount  to.  A  great  many  employers  recognize  the  economy  of  employing  well- 
skilled  men.  There  is  a  firm  in  Memphis  which  pays  its  men  all  the  way  from  $1 
to  $6  a  week  above  the  union  scale.    (583, 584.) 

Mr.  Hanson  testifies  that  the  day  wages  in  job  printing  offices  in  Memphis  are 
30  cents  an  hour  under  the  9-hour  system,  a  fair  average  with  all  cities  of  the 
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same  size  in  the  country.    Payment  is  partly  by  the  piece,  and  partly  by  the  day. 
(581. ) 

3.  Hours  of  labor.— Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  most  employees  in  the  newspaper 
business  have  secured  an  8-hour  day,  but  in  other  branches  of  the  printing  trade  the 
9-hour  day  has  only  recently  been  secured  as  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the 
printers'  organizations  and  a  national  association  of  employers,  the  Typothetae. 
About  25  members  of  this  national  employers'  association  have  refused  to  abide 
by  its  agreement  and  their  men  are  now  on  strike.  The  employers  in  the  printing 
trade  argue  that  they  are  less  able  to  grant  the  reduction  in  hours  than  many 
other  trades,  because  a  printing  establishment  requires  a  large  investment  and 
costly  machinery,  which  are  kept  in  idleness  while  the  men  are  not  working.  A 
reduction  in  hours,  especially  in  the  press  rooms,  means  a  reduction  in  the  output, 
since  the  limit  of  the  output  is  determined  by  the  limit  of  the  speed  of  the  ma- 
chinery. The  witness  believes  that  the  shorter  working  day  in  general  improves 
the  condition  of  the  employees,  and,  except  in  very  few  skilled  trades,  results 
in  the  employment  of  more  men.     (273-375.) 

4.  Sanitary  conditions  of  printing  establishments. — Although  the  factory  acts  of 
the  various  States  apply  to  printing  establishments  also,  either  the  acts  are  insuf- 
ficient or  the  inspection  is  ineffective.  The  division  of  responsibility  for  enforcing 
the  measures  among  different  authorities  is  one  reason  for  their  ineffectiveness. 
The  witness  would  favor  a  requirement  that  floors  of  printing  offices  be  scrubbed 
at  certain  intervals.  There  are  printing  offices  in  New  York  which  would  have 
to  be  cleaned  with  a  hoe.  The  printers  are  especially  subject  to  consumption  and 
various  other  diseases  growing  out  of  the  insanitary  conditions  in  which  they 
work.    (Donnelly,  282.) 

5.  Women  in  the  printing  trade. — Mr.  Donnelly  states  that  women  learn  to 
operate  linotype  machines  or  to  set  type  more  readily  than  men,  but  they  have 
not  the  physical  or  mental  endurance  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time  the 
speed  that  men  maintain.  The  competition  of  women  is  injuring  the  wages  of 
men  in  the  printing  trade,  chiefly  in  the  New  England  States.  In  New  York 
only  such  women  as  are  thoroughly  competent  in  all  branches  are  usually 
employed,  and  these  are  members  of  the  union  and  get  union  wages.  In  Boston 
the  employers  claim  that  women  are  a  great  inconvenience,  requiring  much 
attention  and  assistance  from  others.  Nevertheless,  employers  take  on  as  many 
women  as  possible,  seeking  to  specialize  their  work  in  composing  only.  The 
wages  paid  are  from  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  for  men.  The  typographical 
unions  in  New  England  have  spent  perhaps  $5,000  in  endeavoring  to  secure  union 
wages  for  organized  women,  but  employers  immediately  threaten  to  discharge  all 
women  who  organize.     (277,278.) 

G.  Newspaper  writers — Conditions  and  organization. — Mr.  Donnelly  says  that 
the  reporters  and  writers  on  newspapers  are  usually  paid  less  than  the  typesetters, 
although  often  they  are  men  of  considerable  education.  The  witness  has  known 
newspaper  writers  to  nearly  starve  on  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  occupation 
is  more  easily  entered  than  the  professions  proper,  and  in  some  ways  resembles 
ordinary  trades.  In  the  absence  of  thorough  organization,  bringing  the  different 
grades  of  editors  and  other  writers  into  social  equality,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
reporters  to  reach  the  ear  of  higher  newspaper  officers  or  to  rise  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Many  men  of  wealth  and  political  influence  are  now  getting  into  the 
higher  positions  in  newspaper  offices,  leaving  less  opportunity  for  men  to  work 
up.  Formerly  most  newspaper  editors  had  risen  from  the  press  or  composing 
rooms,  and  there  are  still  some  who  have  done  so.  The  newspaper  writers  have 
recently  formed  unions  for  their  protection  in  Boston,  New  York,  Dayton,  and 
Denver.     (275,  276.) 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE. 

A.  Conditions  of  capita  and  business. — Depressed  condition. — Mr. 
Cole,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  thinks  there  is  no  industry  in  the  country 
in  as  poor  shape  as  the  shoe-manufacturing  industry,  in  which  profits  are  prac- 
tically wiped  out  and  the  earnings  of  the  operatives  meager.  One  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  demoralization  is  the  variation  in  wages  in  different  cities,  depend- 
ing somewhat  upon  what  advantages  the  manufacturers  have  over  the  working- 
men.  The  duty  on  hides  carries  the  price  of  material  up  to  such  a  point  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  manufactured  article.  The  selling 
price  of  boots  and  shoes  is  fixed  before  the  goods  are  made;  shoes  are  made  to 
retail  at  $3,  $3.50,  and  $5.  Mr.  Cole  thinks  the  formation  of  a  shoe  trust  would 
be  beneficial,  but,  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  it  has  not 
been  successful,  because  the  business  is  too  complicated  and  scattered  in  too  many 
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factories.  Anybody  can  make  shoes;  in  the  shoe  and  leather  trade  credits  are  so 
easy  that  small  manufacturers  can  do  business  and  sell  goods  with  little  or  no 
margin  of  profit.  The  trust  would  regulate  the  prices  so  that  goods  could  be  sold 
at  a  certain  percentage  above  the  cost.  The  workingmen  would  earn  more  money 
in  the  year,  though  they  might  not  get  a  better  rate  of  wages.  In  a  large  business 
the  cost  of  labor  is  not  proportionately  increased.  Mr.  Cole  thinks  the  shoe 
industry  almost  demands  special  legislation.     (728,  730.) 

2.  Markets — Foreign  trade. — Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that 
he  is  able  to  sell  shoes  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  regions  in  com- 
petition with  the  local  factories.  He  alleges  the  reason  to  be  that  he  and  other 
Western  makers  give  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  while  Eastern 
manufacturers  strive  more  for  cheapness.  Mr.  Tilt  also  does  a  considerable  and 
an  increasing  foreign  trade.  His  shipments  abroad  are  about  10  per  cent  of  his 
entire  output.  The  largest  foreign  trade  is  with  Australia;  then  comes  Great 
Britain;  but  the  goods  shipped  to  Great  Britain  are  distributed  thence  to  France, 
Germany,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  import  duties  in 
England  tends  to  make  that  country  a  base  of  supply  and  distribution.  Mr. 
Tilt's  foreign  sales  are  generally  made  to  buyers  from  foreign  countries  who  come 
to  his  factory.  The  goods  are  sold  for  cash;  a  draft  is  made  against  the  bill  of 
lading.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  price  charged  to  foreigners  and  the 
price  charged  to  Americans.  The  same  rate  is  made  to  all,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 
Special  styles  have  to  be  made  for  the  foreign  trade,  usually  about  3  years  behind 
those  of  America.  The  duty  on  hides  is  a  hindrance  to  the  foreign  trade.  The 
workmanship  and  materials  of  American  shoes  are  preferred  by  the  foreigners, 
though  they  may  object  to  the  American  styles.     (676-680. ) 

3.  Combination  in  boot  and  shoe  trade. — Mr.  Eaton  thinks  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  before  a  shoe  trust  will  be  formed.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous meetings  of  the  manufacturers  tending  in  that  direction.  In  the  absence  of 
such  an  agreement  competition  will  make  the  manufacturers  eat  each  other  up, 
and  will  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the-workingman.     (362, 374.) 

The  witness  doubts  whether  it  would  be  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
worMngman,  to  have  a  thoroughgoing  trust  organized.  The  trust  could  shut 
down  half  the  plants  and  leave  part  of  the  men  without  employment. 

Mr.  Tilt  does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  combination  of  shoe 
manufacturers.    The  interests  are  too  large  and  varied.     (679.) 

4.  Tariff  on  hides  and  on  shoes. — Mr.  Tilt  says  that  the  only  change  of  law 
which  he  desires,  aside  from  some  means  of  settling  strikes,  is  the  abrogation  of 
the  duty  on  hides.  This  duty  injures  the  export  trade  in  shoes.  "Every  shoe 
manufacturer  thinks  it  a  great  big  swindle. "'  Mr.  Tilt  thinks  the  meat  packer 
gets  the  principal  benefit  from  the  duty,  and  he  does  not  know  that  it  affects  the 
price  of  cattle  at  all.  He  receives  no  drawback  on  shoes  that  he  exports,  and  does 
not  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  get  one.  He  uses  hides  both  from  South 
America  and  from  Europe.     (679, 680, 682.) 

Mr.  Cole  says  there  is  a  duty  on  imported  shoes,  but  America  exports  shoes 
and  imports  very  few.  Not  many  would  be  imported  even  if  there  were  no  duty. 
(729.) 

Mr.  Eaton  says  that  the  shoe  trade  generally  regards  the  duty  on  hides  as  a 
very  iniquitous  thing.  It  has  reduced  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  employers  and 
has  reacted  on  the  employees.  It  is  not  generally  believed  that  the  duty  is  of  any 
benefit  to  the  farmers.  The  hide,  being  a  mere  by-product,  is  little  considered 
in  the  sale  of  cattle,  but  the  profit  goes  entirely  to  the  great  packer.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  combination  in  the  sale  of  hides  which  dictates  the  price  of  raw  hides, 
while  the  United  States  Leather  Company  dictates  the  price  of  sole  leather  to  the 
shoe  manufacturers.     (360, 361.) 

Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  the  protection  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  no  longer 
necessary.  There  is  no  foreign  competition  in  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  country  can  undersell  the  English  in  their  own  market,  and  is  in  fact 
gradually  building  up  a  foreign  trade.     (361 ,  362. ) 

5.  Employers'  organizations.— Mr.  Tilt  says  that  the  boot  and  shoe  manufactur- 
ers of  Chicago  have  an  organization,  but  that  the  association  has  never  undertaken 
to  deal  with  labor  matters.  He  does  not  consider  that  labor  troubles  would  be 
helped  by  the  formation  of  national  organizations.  The  remedy  must  be  local 
because  of  local  differences  of  conditions.     (677, 682.) 

6.  Displacement  of  middlemen.— Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  only  a  comparatively 
few  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  have  established  stores  for  selling  directly 
to  the  consumer.  The  largest  such  manufacturer  has  about  60  stores,  and  these 
dispose  of  about  one-half  of  his  product.     The  manufacturer  who  thus  dispenses 
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with  middlemen  gains  a  profit  over  others,  while  the  consumer  also  benefits. 
Nevertheless,  the  concerns  which  sell  in  this  way  are  not  the  largest  producers  of 
boots  and  shoes.     (360. ) 

B.  Labor  organizations.— 1.  Organization  and  character.— Mr.  Eaton, 
general  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  testifies 
that  that  organization  has  been  an  international  one,  including  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  since  April,  1895.  Before  it  was  formed  there  existed  the  Lasters' 
Protective  Union,  the  International  Boot  and  Shoe  "Workers'  Union,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  all  in  connection  with  the  shoe  trade.  The  lasters' 
organization  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin.  The 
present  organization  includes  about  9,000  members,  only  about  5.per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  workers  in  the  trade.  About  half  of  its  membership  is  in  New 
England.  At  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  over  51  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  were  organized. 

The  present  organization  holds  its  conventions  annually.  Questions  are  decided 
by  a  majority  of  the  unions,  not  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  organiza- 
tion hitherto  has  had  no  benefit  funds  or  strike  funds.  Its  dues  have  been  low, 
10  cents  weekly  for  the  local  organization,  while  the  national  union  has  been  sup- 
posed to  receive  96  cents  per  year  from  each  member,  but  has  not  actually  got  it. 
A  new  constitution  is  just  being  put  into  effect  which  will  establish  death  bene- 
fits and  strike  assistance.  The  witness  believes  that  the  absence  of  strike  funds 
has  made  the  organization  hitherto  almost  powerless  in  regard  to  strikes.  The 
central  authorities  of  the  union  have  especially  lacked  power. 

The  whole  attention  of  the  local  organizations  of  boot  and  shoe  workers  has 
usually  been  given  to  discussions  of  the  hours  of  labor,  wages,  prices,  etc., 
though  some  attention  has  been  given  to  economic  and  political  discussion.  There 
have  been  practically  no  social  or  general  educational  features.     (357, 359, 364.) 

%■.  Union  label. — The  agreement  between  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company  and 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  described  below,  provides  that  the  union 
stamp  shall  be  used  upon  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  company,  and  that  the 
union  shall  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  stamp  by  factories  not 
entitled  thereto.  The  union  also  agrees  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  advertise 
the  union  stamp.  In  connection  with  the  agreement  a  notice  is  issued  by  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  addressed  to  organized  labor  and  fair  consumers, 
siating  that  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company  is  entitled  to  use  the  stamp  and 
explaining  the  arbitration  agreement  existing  between  the  company  and  the  union. 

Mr.  Eaton  says  that  the  importance  of  the  union  stamp  in  advertising  the  goods 
of  a  manufacturer  is  very  great,  greater  than  employers  would  care  to  admit. 
The  union  says  to  the  manufacturer:  "  If  you  use  us  fairly  we  will  unite  and  sell 
more  of  your  goods."  The  success  of  the  system  depends  upon  the  degree  of  sup- 
port accorded  by  other  organized  workmen.  The  witness  considers  the  use  of  the 
union  label  a  more  desirable  method  of  protecting  union  labor  than  boycotting, 
although  he  considers  the  latter  also  necessary.     (367-369,  372.) 

Mr.  Carhartt,  of  Detroit,  says  that  Pingree  &  Smith,  of  that  city,  tried  the 
union  label  of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  for  2  years  and  then  gave  it  up.  They 
treat  their  employees  fairly,  and  they  do  not  discriminate  against  organized 
workers,  but  they  refuse  to  discriminate  in  their  favor.  Mr.  Carhartt  thinks  that 
Pingree  &  Smith  were  dissatisfied  with  the  union  label  because  they  looked  at  it 
purely  from  the  money-making  standpoint.  They  did  not  consider  it  as  a  thing 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  give  better  treatment  and  better  wages  to  their 
employees.  The  increased  business  which  they  hoped  for  did  not  come.  They 
did  not  advertise  the  fact  that  they  had  adopted  the  label,  perhaps  because  they 
were  afraid  of  getting  into  a  position  which  they  could  not  retreat  from.  They 
failed,  therefore,  to  get  those  advantages  from  the  union  label  which  it  is  capable 
of  giving  when  the  right  use  is  made  of  it.     (673.) 

C.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees.— 1.  Refusal  to  recognize 
union.— Mi.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  his 
employees,  women  as  well  as  men,  belong  to  the  unions.  He  does  not  treat  with  the 
unions,  but  with  his  employees  individually,  or  with  a  shop  committee.  He  is  not 
willing  to  treat  with  outsiders.  He  does  not  inquire  whether  the  workers  belong 
to  a  union  or  not.     (676,681.) 

2.  Strikes. — Mr.  Eaton,  general  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  says  that  during  part  of  the  history  of  the  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers' organizations  strikes  have  been  sanctioned  by  action  of  the  national  board, 
while  at  other  times  the  local  unions  have  had  absolute  power  regarding  them. 
In  the  absence  of  the  strike-benefit  system,  however,  the  national  organization 
has  practically  had  no  discipline  over  the  local  bodies.    The  witness  believes  that 
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centralization  of  power  is  very  desirable  from  every  standpoint,  especially  since 
central  leaders  are  apt  to  be  more  conservative  than  the  rank  and  file  of  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Eaton  especially  refers  to  the  recent  strike  at  Marlboro,  Mass.  He 
says  that  this  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout.  The  manufacturers  refused 
to  treat  with  their  employees  as  an  organization.  They  posted  a  notice  discharg- 
ing all  their  employees,  but  saying  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  confer  with 
them  individually  as  to  conditions  of  future  employment.  The  question  of  wages 
and  hours  was  also  an  underlying  one. 

The  workers  were  willing  to  submit  the  case  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration, 
but  the  manufacturers  refused  to  do  so.  One  of  the  employers  suggested  leav- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  dispute  to  the  ministers  of  Marlboro,  but  the  suggestion 
never  assumed  very  definite  form.  At  any  rate  the  majority  of  the  clergymen 
were  opposed  to  the  strikers.  There  was  practically  no  settlement  of  the  strike. 
Both  the  laborers  and  the  manufacturers  lost  heavily.  Finally  nonunion  men, 
and  some  of  the  union  men,  under  force  of  necessity,  filled  the  factories.  Wages 
were  lower  after  the  strike  than  before.  To  some  extent  labor  was  imported  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  from  various  parts  of  New  England  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers.     (357,358,370.) 

3.  Agreements,  union  labels,  and  arbitration. — Mr.  Eaton  submitted  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  between  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company,  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
and  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  adopted  October  26, 1898. 

The  witness  states  that  a  similar  agreement  has  been  made  with  about  5  other 
employers,  and  that  the  union  is  endeavoring  to  extend  the  system.  The  agree- 
ment provides  that  the  employer  shall  employ  none  but  members  of  the  union  in 
good  standing,  and  shall  offer  facilities  for  the  collection  of  dues  and  for  the  other 
work  of  the  union.  The  union  is  to  submit  to  the  employer  a  bill  of  prices  for 
work.  If  theparties  can  not  agree,  the  prices  shall  be  referred  to  the  State  board 
of  arbitration.  The  employer  agrees  to  use  the  union  stamp,  and  the  union  prom- 
ises to  use  every  effort  to  protect  the  stamp,  to  advertise  it,  etc.  The  parties  agree 
to  adjust  all  matters  of  dispute  in  an  equitable  and  honest  manner,  and  in  case  of 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement  to  apply  jointly  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  for  a  decision.  The  decision  of  the  board  is  to  be  binding  on  both 
parties.  So  long  as  the  agreement  remains  in  force  there  shall  be  no  strike  nor 
lockout,  nor  shall  there  be  any  interruption  of  business  during  the  pendency  of  an 
application  for  arbitration.  The  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  3  years,  and 
unless  either  party  shall  give  written  notice  3  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  agreement,  it  shall  continue  in  force  for  another  year,  and  so  on  from  year 
to  year. 

Mr.  Eaton  states  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  great  believer  in  arbitration,  and  isprac- 
tically  the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  arbitration  law.  The  system  above 
described  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  Neither  of  the  parties  wishes  to  apply 
to  the  last  resort  if  it  can  avoid  it.  Mr.  Douglas  has  shown  a  disposition  to  yield  a 
point  rather  than  to  go  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  advertising  the  existence 
of  a  dispute.  Although  wages  are  not  fixed  in  the  agreement,  a  thing  which  is 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  in  conditions,  the  union  is  pro- 
tected against  the  imposition  of  less  than  the  average  or  reasonable  wages  by  the 
provision  for  arbitration.     (367-371.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  make  long  contracts  with  his  employees,  because  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture change  from  season  to  season.  He  makes  such  contracts  for  each  season 
of  half  a  year.  Every  season  new  methods  are  adopted  and  wages  are  rearranged. 
The  earnings  of  the  employees  have  never  decreased.  Mr.  Tilt  complains  that 
such  contracts  are  binding  only  on  the  employer,  because  only  he  is  financially 
responsible.  He  does  not  think  there  has  been  a  single  season  in  which  his 
employees  have  not  broken  them.  He  seems  to  consider  that  the  law  ought  to 
afford  means  of  enforcing  contracts  against  the  employee.  He  concedes,  how- 
ever, that  the  employer  is  not  bound  to  keep  an  employee,  but  may  discharge 
anyone  at  his  will.     (681 ,  683. ) 

4.  Arbitration  of  disputes.— Mr.  Edward  M.  Cole,  superintendent  and  man- 
ager of  a  Chicago  shoe  factory  employing  about  300  hands,  says  the  first  labor 
troubles  experienced  by  the  factory  were  in  June,  1899,  and  were  caused  mainly 
by  the  desire  of  the  operatives  to  introduce  the  piecework  system.  They  sub- 
mitted their  price  list,  which  was  objected  to.  After  lying  idle  for  about  3  weeks 
they  voted  to  go  to  work  under  the  old  plan.  They  worked  for  6  or  8  weeks,  and 
then  voted  unanimously  to  strike  for  the  adoption  of  the  piecework  plan.  They 
were  out  about  3  weeks,  when  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  union  to  submit 
the  case  to  arbitration.  The  board  took  evidence  from  the  worMngmen  of  the 
city,  and  arranged  a  fairly  satisfactory  settlement.    The  manufacturers  of  the 
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city  refused  to  testify  or  discuss  the  rate  of  wages  before  the  arbitration  commit- 
tee. It  took  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce  Judge  Tuttle  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  umpire  on  the  board  of  arbitration,  but  he  came  out  of  it  with  the  respect 
of  both  parties.     (728.)  „       ,     c„       .,..,.  , 

Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  has,  apparently,  not  a  high  opinion  of  agreements  providing  tor  joint 
boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  He  says  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  joint 
council  in  the  Lynn  shoe  trade  composed  of  workmen  selected  by  the  unions  and 
of  employers  in  equal  numbers.  The  council  necessarily  met  in  the  evenings. 
It  was  flooded  with  questions  and  controversies.  The  meetings  often  lasted  until 
midnight.  One  of  the  members  told  Mr.  Walcott  that  it  actually  broke  down 
his  health.  At  a  later  time  there  was  a  similar  joint  council  in  Haverhill:  and 
that  broke  down  for  the  same  reason.  The  business  men  said  that  they  could 
not  stand  it.  They  felt  some  delicacy  at  best  in  dealing  with  complaints  about 
their  neighbors'  factories,  and  the  physical  weariness  of  it  was  more  than  they 
could  endure.  The  idea  failed  in  these  two  instances  for  physical  reasons.  It 
was  partly  in  view  of  the  failure  of  that  system  that  the  State  board  was  estab- 
lished.    (912.) 

5.  Sliding  scales.— Mr.  Walcott  does  not  believe  that  a  sliding  scale  of  wages 
could  be  applied  in  the  shoe  industry.  He  does  not  think  that  any  arrangement 
would  be  satisfactory  to  either  employer  or  employee,  except  an  itemized  price 
list  made  up  for  no  longer  time  than  a  year.  More  commonly  it  is  made  for  6 
months.     (916.) 

D.  General  conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Machinery  and  supply  of  labor.— 
Mr.  Eaton  says  that  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 
It  is  belived  by  the  organization  that,  with  the  existing  supply  of  labor  and 
machinery,  the  shoe  factories  of  the  country  could  supply  the  consumption  of  a 
year  by  the  work  of  4  months. 

This  oversupply  of  labor  is  especially  due  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery.  Even  within  the  last  10  or  15  years  there' have  been  numerous  inven- 
tions greatly  saving  labor.  Thus  15  years  ago  heels  were  nailed  on  boots  and 
shoes  by  hand,  100  or  125  pairs  constituting  a  good  day's  work.  To-day  a  machine 
will  nail  heels  on  1,080  pairs  in  3  hours.  In  the  stitching  of  the  uppers  machines 
have  been  introduced  which  sew  2,  3,  or  4  seams  at  the  same  time.  An  improved 
buttonhole  machine  makes  the  entire  buttonhole  at  a  single  operation,  the  labor 
having  been  reduced  one-half  in  the  last  10  years.  An  electric  system  for  finish- 
ing and  burnishing  the  soles  of  shoes  by  means  of  a  brush  wheel  on  a  shaft  also 
saves  much  labor.     (359, 361. ) 

2.  Division  of  labor. — Mr.  Eaton  says  that  there  is  an  increasing  division  and 
specialization  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  that  this  has 
had  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  workman.  He  becomes  a  mere  machine,  and 
is  not  so  able  as  before  to  turn  his  hand  to  other  lines  of  work  in  the  same  trade 
or  in  other  trades.  The  art  of  shoemaking  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
with  it  the  old  independent  character  of  the  workman  has  disappeared.  Years 
ago  a  man  would  own  a  shop,  and  he  would  bring  in  a  few  of  his  neighbors  to 
make  shoes.  There  was  no  machinery.  All  sat  in  the  same  room;  they  talked 
freely  and  developed  a  high  degree  of  intelligence;  they  were  all  politicians. 

Moreover,  the  division  of  labor  in  connection  with  the  piecework  system  tends 
to  make  labor  a  race,  and  the  nervous  strain  of  doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  has  a  very  wearing  effect.     (363.) 

Mr.  Cole  says  that  for  most  of  the  parts  of  work  on  a  shoe  a  man  gets  from 
half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half,  the  lowest  price  being  a  cent  a  dozen.  A  man 
must  handle  shoes  very  rapidly  to  accomplish  anything.  He  works  on  his  nerve 
all  the  time.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Cole  thinks  the  shoe  industry  is  not  adapted  to 
a  very  warm  climate,  and  that  if  it  were  transferred  to  the  South  the  cost  of 
manufacture  would  be  increased.     (730.) 

Mr.  Tilt  says  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  experience,  20  years  ago,  many  of 
the  workers  were  custom  shoemakers  who  had  learned  the  trade  in  Europe.  The 
younger  people,  as  they  have  grown  up,  have  learned  to  perform  only  a  single 
operation.  There  are  now  very  few  in  the  factory  who  could  make  a  shoe,  either 
by  hand  or  by  factory  methods.     (676,  681 . ) 

3.  Wages  and  their  relation  to  prices. — Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  wages  in  the 
trade  have  decreased  greatly  andT  that  no  little  hardship  has  resulted.  Eleven 
years  ago  the  witness  was  able  to  earn  from  $18  to  $35  per  week  in  lasting  shoes 
at  Lynn.  In  1899  he  would  not  be  able  to  earn  over  $15 — probably  more  nearly 
$12 — on  any  job  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  that  city.  The  earning  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  shoe  laborer  has  been  reduced  by  30  or  40  per  cent  at  least.  The 
witness  thinks  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  raise  wages  in  the  industry, 
except  at  the  expense  of  consumers.    The  margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturers, 
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on  account  of  their  severe  competition  and  of  various  other  causes,  is  very  low.  It 
might  be  possible  to  sustain  prices  by  an  agreement  among  the  manufacturers. 
They  have  from  time  to  time  tried  to  form  a  combination,  but  they  always,  after 
adopting  resolutions  or  agreements,  go  out  and  cut  one  another's  throats  in  dis- 
counts. 

Mr.  Eaton  says  that  the  price  of  shoes  under  severe  competition  has  steadily 
fallen.  Four  or  5  years  ago  a  shoe  was  being  made  in  Lynn  to  sell  at  $1.40  or 
$1.50,  which  7  or  8  years  before  had  sold  for  $2.     (362. ) 

The  witness  attributes  the  decrease  in  wages  also  in  part  to  the  use  of  machin- 
ery, to  the  duty  on  hides,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  variety  of  styles  and  the  elab- 
orateness of  the  work  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  which  has  made  it  impossible 
for  a  workman  to  turn  out  as  many  pieces  as  before.  Combinations  also  have 
increased  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  to  the  manufacturer.  Thus,  a  combina- 
tion in  hides,  composed  of  large  beef  packers,  dictates  the  price  of  rawhide,  while 
the  United  States  Leather  Company  in  turn  dictates  the  price  of  sole  leather. 
(359-362.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  in  1894,  when  he  was  employ- 
ing 261  hands,  the  pay  roll  averaged  $3,358  a  week,  or  $12.87  apiece.  The  average 
for  the  entire  male  forse  was  $14.77;  for  the  female  force,  $7.99;  for  the  foremen, 
salesmen,  and  superintendents,  $22.  The  average  manufacturing  cost,  including 
rent,  power,  repairs  for  plant,  and  all  costs  except  interest  on  capital,  was  15  cents 
per  pair  of  shoes.  In  1899  the  number  of  employees  was  400.  The  pay  roll  aver- 
aged |5,600  a  week,  or  $14  apiece.  The  average  for  maleswas  $15.83;  for  females, 
$9.40;  for  foremen,  salesmen,  and  superintendents,  $27.50.  The  average  manu- 
facturing cost  was  20  cents  per  pair  of  shoes.  The  employees  work  about  10 
months  in  the  year,  and  it  is  for  10  months  that  the  wages  indicated  were  paid. 
(678.) 

4.  Variation  in  wages. — Mr.  Cole  thinks  the  operatives  in  shoe  factories  would 
be  benefited  by  some  plan  to  avoid  labor  troubles  and  make  wages  uniform  in 
different  places.  In  Brockton,  Mass. ,  a  workman  may  get  for  a  certain  part  of  a 
shoe  a  fraction  more  than  in  Chicago,  and  on  another  part  a  fraction  less  than  in 
Boston,  the  labor  cost  on  the  finished  shoe  being  the  same.  The  skill  in  a  certain 
branch  of  the  industry  may  be  greater  in  Brockton  than  in  Lynn,  or  even  in  Chi- 
cago, while  on  another  kind  of  shoe  the  skill  would  be  equal  or  better  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Cole  thinks  there  is  very  little  difference  in  cost  of  living  in  different  cities. 
(730.) 

5.  Deductions fromwages. — Mr.  Eaton  says  that  he  has  known  of  one  case  where 
during  16  weeks  the  largest  amount  of  pay  received  by  any  one  of  43  men  in  a 
boot  and  shoe  factory  was  $7.47  in  a  week.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  firm  to 
deduct  from  wages  any  sum  it  saw  fit,  nominally  on  the  ground  of  poor  work. 
The  men  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  alleged  poor  work,  but  the  action  was 
entirely  arbitrary.  In  one  case  the  deductions  were  such  that  the  man  received 
no  pay  whatever  for  a  week.     (365. ) 

6.  Social  condition. — Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  the  social  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  have  grown  decidedly  worse  in  recent 
years,  although  they  make  a  fairly  good  appearance  under  their  very  adverse 
conditions.  The  tendency  of  excessively  low  wages  is,  however,  to  destroy 
ambition. 

The  workers  come  less  into  contact  with  their  employers  than  formerly.  In  a 
well  regulated  factory  the  foreman  deals  exclusively  with  the  men  and  is  respon- 
sible to  his  employer.  Employers  sometimes  establish  philanthropic  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employees  or  of  the  town,  but  they  usually  manage  to 
make  their  philanthropy  pay  for  itself  somehow.     (364,  365. ) 

XVIII.  CLOTHING-  MANUFACTURE— SWEAT  SHOPS. 

A.  General  conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Organization  and  character  of 
sweating  system. — Mr.  Weight  says  that  the  sweating  system  exists  where  a  man 
takes  a  contract  and  sublets  again  to  a  person  who  is  obliged  to  employ  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  labor  to  recoup  himself  and  therefore  crowds  people  into  small  rooms. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  clothing  trade.  Evils  can  be  largely  reached  by  laws  and 
inspection.  Possibilities  of  advantageous  recommendations  by  the  commission 
are  discussed.     (19.) 

Mrs.  Kelley,  former  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  says  that  practically  all  of 
the  ready-made  clothing  sold  in  Chicago  is  manufactured  in  sweat  shops  or  home 
shops.  There  are  only  35  factories  manufacturing  garments,  including  shoes, 
hats,  and  gloves.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  contractors' 
shops  were  found  in  Chicago,  employing  6,000  men,  7,000  women,  and  1,000  chil- 
dren rnnghlv  f»peaWTig.     Besides  the  con  tractors'  shops,  many,  women  especially, 
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receive  work  directly  from  the  wholesale  manufactories,  or  from  contractors,  and 
take  it  to  their  homes.  This  is  done  almost  altogether  in  the  case  of  250  to  350 
merchant  tailors,  and  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  white  goods.  By  this  system 
the  manufacturer  saves  rent,  since  only  the  cutting  is  done  on  his  premises.  The 
sweaters  or  contractors  are  virtually  always  agents  for  the  wholesalers,  not  inde- 
pendent manufacturers.  The  manufacturers,  however,  speak  of  the  relation 
between  them  and  the  contractors  in  different  terms,  according  to  the  object  to  be 
gained,  sometimes  treating  them  as  agents,  sometimes  otherwise.     (244-250.) 

Mr.  White,  general  secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  considers  the 
system  of  petty  contractors  as  the  basis  of  the  sweating  evil.r  The  contractors 
have  little  or  no  capital  and  are  thoroughly  irresponsible.  An  employee  may 
become  a  contractor  to-morrow,  and  again  an  employee  the  day  after Jf  By  means 
of  the  task  system,  under  which  the  contractors  agree  to  make  a  certain  quantity 
of  goods  for  a  particular  price,  competition  among  them  becomes  excessive.  The 
contractor  shares  the  misery  of  the  workmen,  and  the  hours  are  lengthened  and 
the  conditions  made  worse  in  order  to  secure  the  business. 

The  contractors  have  none  of  the  standards  of  business  and  the  responsibility  to 
public  opinion  which  prevails  in  larger  establishments.  They  work  without  pub- 
lic observation.  In  the  case  where  the  factory  is  directly  under  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  not  merely  the  humane  inclinations  of  the  employer,  but  public  opinion, 
custom,  and  various  influences  tend  to  bring  about  reasonable  sanitary  conditions, 
hours,  wages,  etc.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  contract  system  the  employers 
rid  themselves  of  the  responsibility,  and  the  system  thus  becomes  an  instrument 
for  grinding  down  labor.  Because  of  competition  among  manufacturers  one  can 
scarcely  afford  to  manufacture  goods  on  his  own  premises,  since  the  cost  is  higher, 
unless  he  uses  the  very  best  appliances  on  a  large  scale.     (186, 187, 193.) 

Mr.  O'Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  says  that  the  sweater  ordinarily 
employs  no  motive  power  to  run  machines  except  that  of  the  operatives  them- 
selves. The  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  living  rooms,  or  in  connection 
with  them.  A  task  system  prevails  and  the  taskmaster  usually  has  little  feeling. 
Goods  are  let  out  by  the  owners  to  contractors,  who  often  employ  subcontractors. 
Competition  between  these  is  bitter,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  obtain  labor  at 
the  lowest  prices  in  order  to  fulfill  the  contracts.     (29, 30, 32.) 

2.  Extent  of  sweating  system. — Mr.  Cabhaett,  a  clothing  manufacturer,  testifies 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York  make  their  money  by  the  exploitation  of  sweat  shops.  This  is  the 
natural  recourse  of  the  man  who  undertakes  to  build  up  his  business  by  selling 
cheaper  than  his  neighbors.  One  can  buy  the  material  as  cheap  as  another.  If 
one  manufactures  cheaper  than  another,  the  difference  comes  out  of  the  wages. 

The  sweat  shops  are  creeping  into  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  but  as  yet  they  do  not 
exist  there  to  any  such  extent  as  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  A 
great  many  garments  are  made  in  Detroit  at  the  homes  of  the  workers;  but  the 
system  does  not  amount  to  a  sweat-shop  system. 

John  Wanamaker  used  to  sell  a  great  many  sweat-shop  goods,  but  Mr.  Car- 
hartt  says  that  he  has  stopped  it.     (658,665,666.) 

Mr.  White,  secretary  of  the  garment  workers'  union,  says  that  the  degree  in 
which  the  sweating  system  prevails  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried 
on  vary  considerably  in  different  cities,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  trade 
unions  and  other  influences. 

In  New  York  nearly  all  clothing,  including  even  that  made  by  custom  tailors, 
is  manufactured  in  sweat  shops.  Generally  speaking,  the  very  cheapest  classes  of 
goods  can  not  be  made  in  sweat  shops,  but  require  machine  methods  and  minute 
subdivision  of  labor.  There  are  very  few  wholesale  clothing  nouses  which  do 
their  own  work,  while  merchant  tailors  more  and  more  give  out  their  work.  The 
witness  knows  of  one  instance  of  a  custom-made  suit  sold  for  $75,  which  required 
the  work  of  a  fine  tailor,  his  wife  and  son,  for  an  entire  week,  14  hours  a  day. 
He  was  paid  $15  for  making  it  in  his  home.  Even  where  custom  tailors  have 
shops  of  their  own,  these  do  not  do  all  the  work. 

In  Boston  most  custom-made  clothing  is  manufactured  on  the  merchant  tailors' 
premises,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the  clothing  trade  has  largely  moved  from 
there  to  New  York,  and  why  goods  are  sent  out  to  be  made  up  by  farmers'  wives. 
In  Chicago  the  conditions  are  even  worse  than  in  New  York. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  although  the  sweating  system  and  the  home-work  system 
prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  crowding  being  less,  the  conditions  are  not 
so  unwholesome  as  in  the  largest  cities. 

In  Syracuse  nearly  all  workers  are  organized,  wages  are  reasonable,  and  condi- 
tions favorable,  but  in  Eochester,  where  many  more  are  employed,  there  is  little 
organization,  and  conditions  are  less  favorable.  The  attempt  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  workers  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  by  moving  them  to  Brown- 
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ville  has  simply  resulted  in  transferring  the  evil  conditions  to  that  place.  The 
leading  clothing  markets  in  order  of  their  importance  are:  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Syracuse,  St.  Louis,  Utica.     (186, 188-191, 194.) 

3.  General  conditions  in  New  York. — Mr.  O'Leary  says  that  in  1898  there  were 
8,920  shops  in  the  State  where  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  manufactured,  6,649 
being  in  New  York  City;  in  these  103,544  persons  were  employed,  56,540  beim< 
males.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these  were  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  13,309  were  women  under  21.  Not  all  of  these  shops  were  of  an  inferior 
order. 

Those  employed  in  sweat  shops  are  largely  foreign  born,  including  especially 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  Italians,  and  Jews.  In  Syracuse,  Eochester,  and  Buffalo  Ger- 
mans are  more  largely  employed  and  conditions  are  better.     (29.) 

4.  Conditions  in  Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector,  says  that 
work  in  clothing  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania  is  chiefly  done  by  Italians  and  Rus- 
sian Jews.  The  number  employed  is  about  20,000.  There  are  about  3,000  places 
where  such  work  is  done.  There  has  been  difficulty  in  suppression  or  improve- 
ment of  sweat  shops  because  of  the  ease  of  starting  business,  little  capital  being 
required.  A  workman  will  leave  his  employer  to  become  a  boss  himself,  and  will 
offer  to  make  goods  at  lower  prices,  and  thus  tend  to  reduce  wages.  Army  goods 
have  recently  been  made  largely  in  sweat  shops.  The  Government  fixed  the  price 
at  75  cents  a  pair  for  infantry  pants,  and  intended  the  work  to  go  primarily  to 
soldiers'  widows.  But  by  fraud  much  work  was  secured  by  a  few  women  and 
sublet  at  30  cents  a  pair.  "  (48-50.) 

5.  General  conditions  in  Chicago. — Mrs.  Kelley  says  that  the  sweat  shops  of 
Chicago  are  almost  all  located  in  the  worst  tenement  houses,  and  the  work  is  done 
by  the  poorest  class  of  people.  About  17,000  are  employed  in  these  shops  (appar- 
ently not  including  the  various  home  workers).  The  most  of  those  employed  in 
the  contractors'  shops  are  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Bohemians,  Russian  Jews, 
and  Poles.  Native  Americans  are  not  found  in  the  sweat  shops  proper,  although 
many  American  women  do  home  work.  The  wages  and  social  conditions  vary 
greatly  amongthe  different  individuals  and  classes.  The  Scandinavians,  Germans, 
and  Bohemians  make  a  moderate  living,  but  the  other  classes,  and  especially  the 
home  workers,  receive  excessively  low  wages,  and  are  surrounded  by  extremely 
unsanitary  conditions.     (244-246.) 

6.  Wages  in  sweat  shops. — Mrs.  Kelley  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  earnings  of  employees  in  sweat  shops.  They  are  usually  paid  by 
the  piece,  and  often  where  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  price  per  piece  the  employees 
are  so  ignorant  that  they  keep  no  record  as  to  the  number  of  pieces  they  can  make 
in  a  day,  or  as  to  their  average  earnings.  Some  of  the  Scandinavian,  German, 
and  Bohemian  workmen  are  relatively  prosperous,  although  their  ideal  of  pros- 
perity is  a  wage  of  $10  per  week  earned  by  man,  wife,  and  children  working  all 
together.  Moreover,  employment  is  not  steady  throughout  the  year;  there  are  2 
seasons  of  about  2  months  each  when  there  is  almost  no  work  whatever.  A  fur- 
ther difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  wages  is  that  payments  are  made  in 
lump  sums  to  persons  who  have  to  hire  assistance,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  the  wages  are  ultimately  divided.  The- witness  has  never  known  of  home 
workers,  strictly  speaking,  who  make  sufficient  wages  to  enable  them  to  live  with- 
out charity.     (246-248.) 

Mr.  O'Leary  says  that  the  difference  in  wages  in  clothing  manufacture  between 
eastern  and  western  New  York  is  considerable.  Coats  may  be  made  in  New  York 
City  for  32  to  39  cents;  in  Rochester  they  would  probably  cost  45  cents.  The  rates 
for  all  classes  of  goods  are  low.  Army  pants  are  made  for  22  cents;  ordinary 
pants  vary  from  10  to  45  cents;  vests  are  made  for  from  12  to  25  cents;  coats  from 
30  cents  to  $1,  according  to  quality.  Children's  jackets  are  made  at  as  low  as  6£ 
cents  each.  One  woman  was  found  making  ladies'  shirt  waists  at  40  cents  per 
dozen.  Regular  tailors  receive  §1  for  making  pants  and  from  $5  to  $7  for  coats. 
(31-33.) 

Mr.  White  submitted  the  following  table,  showing  what  he  considers  to  be 
rather  above  the  average  price  for  making  up  clothing  of  different  grades  in  sweat 
shops: 


$10  suit.    $15  suit.     $20  suit. 


Cutting  and  trimming 

Making  coat 

Making  pants 

Making  vest 


$0.15 
.75 
.30 
.25 

1.45 


SO.  21 

1.00 

.40 

.35 

1.96 


$0.25 

1.50 

.65 

.50 

2.80 
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7.  Conditions  in  home  shops.— Mr.  White  considers  that  clothing  work  done  in 
dwelling  houses  is  especially  harmful,  both  from  a  sanitary  and  economic  point 
of  view.  A  man  who  drafts  into  the  service  all  the  members  of  his  family  can 
make  goods  at  a  cheaper  price  than  where  he  works  alone  in  the  factory,  especially 
because  at  the  home  there  is  no  limit. to  the  hours  of  labor.  The  witness  believes 
that  no  clothing  except  that  necessary  for  the  family  itself  should  be  made  in  any 
household.     (186,195.) 

Mrs.  Kelley  says  that  the  worst  conditions  and  the  greatest  difficulties  as  to 
inspection  are  found  in  the  home  shops.  Many  large  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago 
do  their  own  cutting  and  give  out  goods  directly  to  people  who  do  their  work  at 
home.  Usually  these  are  women  depending  upon  their  own  earnings,  but  some- 
times entire  families  are  engaged  in  this  work.  Many  women  of  American  birth 
are  forced  to  take  work  of  this  kind.  The  witness  has  never  known  of  people 
doing  this  class  of  work  who  earn  enough  to  entirely  support  themselves.  The  man- 
ufacturers know  that  they  can  and  do  secure  poor  relief  and  therefore  grind  the 
wages  down  still  more.  Some  of  these  workers,  of  course,  are  of  a  higher  class, 
who  work  merely  for  pin  money,  but  most  are  excessively  poor.  The  sanitary 
conditions  in  these  home  shops  are  especially  bad,  and  the  inspectors  are  entirely 
unable  to  discover  and  inspect  the  shops  so  as  to  remedy  these  conditions.  (245, 
248-251.) 

8.  Sanitary  conditions — Contagious  diseases. — Mrs.  Kelley  believes  that  the 
public  can  not  be  guaranteed  against  contagious  diseases  coming  from  garments 
unless  their  manufacture  in  tenements  is  entirely  prohibited.  The  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  some  of  the  contractors'  shops,  especially  among  the  Germans  and 
Scandinavians,  are  often  fairly  satisfactory.  The  shops  are  frequently  in  detached 
frame  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  contractor's  dwelling.  The  Italian  and  Jewish 
shops  are  almost  invariably  overcrowded  and  unsanitary.  The  workers  are 
unhealthy,  the  use  of  foot-power  machinery  tending  especially  to  injure  them. 
The  witness  has  seen  garments  made  in  tenement  houses  so  full  of  vermin  that 
the  expressmen  would  not  take  them  back  to  the  manufacturer.  She  has  seen 
garments  spread  over  the  beds  and  furniture  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
place  to  sit. 

The  witness  became  more  and  more  convinced  during  her  experience  as 
factory  inspector  that  contagious  diseases  are  spread  among  the  wearers  of  cloth- 
ing made  in  sweat  shops;  but  she  was  never  able  to  prove  any  definite  case  where 
this  had  happened,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  hands  through  which  goods  pass 
before  they  reach  the  consumer.  There  is  no  provision  in  Illinois  for  fumigating 
goods  to  prevent  infection.  The  ignorance  of  the  workers  in  many  of  the  shops 
is  so  great  that  they  can  not  be  induced  to  send  patients  to  hospitals  or  to  take 
any  precautions  even  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  which  was  prevalent  in  Chicago 
some  years  ago.     (244,247,248-251.) 

Mr.  O'Leaey  says  that  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  sweat  shops  are  usually 
most  unfavorable.  The  shops  are  located  in  the  poorest  sections  of  cities,  where 
rents  are  lowest  and  buildings  worst.  But  the  employees  themselves  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  unsanitary  conditions;  they  fail  to  keep  their  rooms  clean  for 
any  length  of  time  after  being  compelled  to  clean  them  by  inspectors.  Diseases, 
including  many  contagious  ones,  are  prevalent  the  year  round  in  the  shops.  The 
drainage  in  Brownsville,  N".  Y.,  is  on  the  surface  only,  and  the  surroundings  are 
exceedingly  filthy;  vermin  abound.     (29-34.) 

Mr.  White  says  that  the  board  of  health  of  New  York  City  has  recently  made 
an  investigation  and  issued  a  statement  showing  that  disease  germs  have  been 
carried  from  sweat  shops  and  tenement  houses  by  means  of  clothing.  It  was 
held  that  tenement-made  clothing  was  one  of  the  causes  for  the  spread  of  measles 
among  the  soldiers  during  the  recent  war. 

It  is  common  for  the  inspectors  of  goods  brought  from  the  sweat  shops  to  the 
owner  to  find  it  necessary  to  return  them  on  account  of  vermin.  The  warerooms 
of  the  wholesale  dealers  are  often  infested  with  vermin.  The  witness  believes 
that  wherever  vermin  are  thus  carried  disease  is  also  carried. .   (195.) 

9.  Character  of  workers.— Mr.  White  says  that  the  great  cause  for  the  low 
condition  of  the  sweat-shop  workers  is  their  ignorance  of  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing employment  in  different  trades,  and  even  of  the  existence  of  bette*  conditions 
of  labor.  The  workers  live  in  a  small  crowded  district,  almost  wholly  occupied 
by  their  own  classes.  They  have  always  been  accustomed  to  get  bare  y  enough 
to  live  on;  they  know  of  nothing  better,  and  hence  continue  in  it.  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that  the  children  of  the  sweated  workers,  especially  ajpong  the 
Hebrews,  learn  from  the  common  schools  and  in  other  ways  of  better  fiajjditions, 
become  ambitious,  and  usually  get  into  some  other  trade.  The  evils  of  the 
sweating  system  would  accordingly  largely  disappear  were  it  not  for  the  constant 
stream  of  new  arrivals.    (186,190,191.) 
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10.  Home,  work  by  farmers,  ete.—Mr.  White  says  that  one  of  the  chief  influ- 
ences in  lowering  wages  and  keeping  down  the  condition  of  clothing  workers  in 
the  cities  is  the  practice  of  sending  out  work  tobedoneby  farmers '  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, especially  in  the  winter.  This  practice  prevails  more  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  than  in  any  other  cities.  Much  work  is  sent  from  Boston  as  far  as  Maine. 
These  workers  consider  the  money  made  as  in  the  nature  of  "  pin  money,"  and 
accordingly  are  willing  to  work  at  exceedingly  low  rates.     (194.) 

Mr.  O'Leary  says  that  a  considerable  amount  of  clothing  is  sent  out  from 
cities  to  women  living  in  the  country  to  be  made  up.  This  is  especially  common 
at  Rochester.  The  work  in  the  shirt  and  collar  industry  is  widely  distributed  in 
this  way.     (31.) 

B.  Foreign-born  in  sweat  shops. — Mr.  White  says  that  in  New  York 
City,  among  clothing  cutters,  there  are  many  native  Americans  or  naturalized 
citizens,  and  the  operatives  in  overall  factories  are  largely  American  girls,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  tailors  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  are  Hebrews, 
Italians,  and  other  foreign-born  of  a  low  standard  of  living.  Americans,  Ger- 
mans, and  Irish  have  been  forced  out  because  they  will  not  work  under  the  low 
conditions  introduced  by  such  competition. 

The  difficulty  of  the  ignorance  of  the  sweat-shop  workers  concerning  better 
conditions  is  aggravated jby  the  fact  that  the  foreign-born  largely  form  colonies 
of  their  own  nationality !>  The  contractors  themselves  are  foreigners  and  employ 
almost  altogether  people  of  their  own  race,  thus  helping  them  to  observe  their 
religious  and  other  customs./1  Most  of  the  workers  thus  fail  to  learn  the  English 
language  and  to  become  a6quainted  with  other  classes  and  conditions.  They 
have  no  knowledge  of  American  politics,  of  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf  by 
legislation  and  otherwise,  or  of  trade-union  movements. 

The  Jews,  although  they  form  colonies  in  this  way,  are  not  so  ignorant  and 
lacking  in  ambition  as  the  other  nationalities.  Their  chief  fault  is  their  own 
industry.  They  will  take  no  chances  of  failing  to  get  work,  and  will  work  for 
any  wages  and  to  any  length  of  time  in  order  to  make  a  living.  They  are  not, 
however,  illiterate,  and  they  have  considerable  ambition  and  ability  to  assimilate 
with  other  nationalities.  But  they  need  assistance  in  doing  so.  It  is  noticeable 
that  their  children  usually  get  out  of  sweat  shops  and  often  succeed  in  entering 
professions. 

The  Italians  and  Hungarians  largely  enter  into  fraternal  societies  of  their  own 
nationalities,  and  maintain  more  familiarity  with  conditions  in  their  own  country 
than  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  many  of  them  can  not  even  read  their 
own  newspapers,  which  are  often  progressive.  The  clubs  are  a  great  advantage 
to  them,  although  they  have  some  political  dangers,  since  these  men  are  thus 
brought  to  vote  in  droves. 

The  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workers  by  moving  them  away 
from  the  crowded  parts  of  New  York,  as  to  Brownsville,  fails  of  beneficial  results 
so  long  as  colonies  are  kept  up.  Some  means  should  be  found,  if  possible,  to 
distribute  these  workers  among  other  classes  of  people.     (190-192.) 

C.  Labor  organizations  and  strikes  in  the  clothing'  trades. — 
1.  Existing  unions. — Mr.  White,  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  says  there 
are  several  organizations  among  workers  in  the  clothing  trade.  The  clothing 
cutters  have  been  organized  more  or  less  thoroughly  since  1849,  and  have  been 
able  to  secure  fairly  satisfactory  conditions  for  their  trade.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  strike,  they  have  found  strikes  seldom  nec- 
essary. The  clothing  cutters  have  helped  materially  in  organizing  the  United 
Garment  Workers,  which  includes  local  lodges  of  several  different  classes  of 
workers. 

The  United  Garment  Workers  was  organized  as  a  national  union  in  1891,  and 
includes  about  20,000  members  in  145  lodges.  About  one-fourth  of  the  members 
are  women,  chiefly  those  employed  in  the  overall  factories  and  in  the  finishing 
work  of  the  clothing  trade.  The  union  has  about  50  organizers.  Its  benefit  pay- 
ments are  confined  to  local  organization,  and  cover,  in  some  unions,  sickness, 
disability,  and  death. 

Aside  from  the  United  Garment  Workers,  there  is  a  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union, 
a  national  organization,  covering  the  tailors  engaged  in  the  custom  trade.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  custom-made  clothing 
in  the  great  cities  is  not  made  in  the  shops  of  the  merchant  tailors  themselves,  but 
is  let  out  to  sweat  shops  and  home  workers.     (182-184) 

2.  Difficulty  of  organization.— Mr. White  findsit  difficult  to  organize  the  workers 
in  small  shops  and  the  home  workers  on  account  of  their  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty and  because  of  their  separation  from  one  another.  The  union  is  strongest 
in  regular  clothing  factories.    The  benefit  system,  where  established,  also  tends 
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to  make  membership  more  stable.  The  great  body  of  the  workers  are  inclined  to 
move  in  and  out  of  the  unions  in  masses,  according  to  the  conditions  prevailing. 
They  enter  the  organization  when  a  strike  is  begun,  but  afterwards  fail  to  seethe 
necessity  of  paying  dues  and  keeping  up  their  membership.  The  Hebrews  are 
somewhat  more  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  trade  unions,  but  the  Italians, 
Hungarians,  and  various  other  classes  have  little  to  do  with  them.  The  witness 
considers  that  the  chief  hope  of  improving  the  conditions  in  the  sweat  shops  and 
of  doing  away  entirely  with  the  contract  system  is  by  more  thorough  organiza- 
tion, which  must  come  gradually  throughthe  education  of  the  workers.  (183, 
188,  193.) 

Mrs.  Kelley  says  that  the  residents  at  Hull-House,  in  Chicago,  have  sought  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  sweat  shops  by  getting  them  to  organize, 
but.  this  has  proved  unsuccessful.  The  men  engaged  as  cutters  did  have  a  union 
in  1893  and  1894,  but  it  was  broken  up  by  a  combination  of  manufacturers.     (250. ) 

3.  Strikes  in  the  clothing  trade. — Mr.  White  says  that  there  have  been  several 
strikes  among  the  workers  on  clothing,  especially  in  New  York,  during  the  past 
5  or  6  years.  The  endeavor  was  to  compel  the  contractors  in  the  sweat  shops  to 
grant  better  conditions  to  employees.  These  contractors  are  exceeding  irrespon- 
sible. The  result  of  the  first  strike  of  the  coat  tailors  was  that  all  demands  were 
granted,  but  the  organization  of  the  workers  tended  to  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
this  success  was  secured,  and  gradually  the  former  conditions  were  restored.  A 
second  strike  had  the  same  result,  even  the  bonds  which  were  required  of  the  con- 
tractors to  enforce  their  agreements  largely  failing  in  their  purpose.  A  third 
strike  followed,  and  conditions  now  are  somewhat  better.  The  legality  of  the 
bonds  given  by  the  contractors  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested.  The  workers 
largely  lack  capacity  for  permanent  organization.  They  move  in  and  out  of  the 
unions  in  crowds.     ( 183, 184. ) 

The  clothing  cutters,  being  thoroughly  organized,  have  few  strikes,  since  they 
are  able  to  secure  their  ends  largely  through  concessions  of  employers.  This  is 
possible,  however,  only  because  they  are  always  prepared  for  a  strike.  The  press 
and  public  in  New  York  have  almost  altogether  been  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers 
in  the  the  clothing  trade,  recognizing  that  they  were  revolting  against  the  most 
deplorable  conditions.     (190.) 

I>.  Existing  laws  for  inspection  of  sweat  shops. — 1.  Insufficiency 
and  incompetence  of  inspectors. — Mr.  White,  speaking  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  sweat  shop  inspection,  holds  that  the  number  of  inspectors  in  New  York, 
and  in  other  States  also,  is  insufficient,  and  that  the  inspectors  are- too  often  incom- 
petent and  not  sufficiently  interested  in  their  work.  Most  inspectors  are  political 
appointees,  having  no  special  knowledge  of  conditions  or  sympathy  with  the 
classes  whom  they  are  to  inspect.  The  witness  has  been  asked  questions  con- 
cerning the  existence  and  nature  of  the  sweating  system  by  factory  inspectors 
which  astonished  him  by  their  display  of  ignorance.  The  inspectors,  moreover, 
neglect  the  assistance  which  might  be  obtained  from  charitable  workers,  trade 
unions,  and  others  specially  familiar  with  and  interested  in  the  conditions  of  the 
workers.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  contractors  and  others  who  wish  to  violate  the 
laws  to  offer  bribes  to  inspectors,  and,  although  the  witness  does  not  charge  that 
they  are  often  dishonest,  this  fact  shows  the  relatively  low  estimation  in  which 
their  character  is  held. 

A  visitation  of  each  shop  once  a  year  is  ridiculously  too  infrequent.  The  recent 
increase  in  the  number  of  New  York  inspectors  from  30  to  50  will  be  of  little 
advantage,  since  most  of  them  are  required  for  the  new  duties  imposed  upon  the 
department.     (199,200.) 

2.  New  York  legislation. — Mr.  O'Leaet,  factory  inspector,  testifying  in  1899, 
says  that  in  New  York  the  laws  are  enforced  with  difficulty  because  the  factory- 
inspection  department  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  persons  working  at  home 
unless  others,  not  immediate  members  of  family,  are  employed.  There  is  no 
means  of  tracing  goods  that  go  into  dwelling  houses.  The  inspectors  often  give 
orders  which  are  obeyed  temporarily,  but  a  few  days  later  the  conditions  become 
as  bad  as  before.  Successful  improvement  of  the  conditions  can  be  secured  only 
through  the  aid  of  the  employees  themselves.  At  present  they  prefer  dirt  and. 
unsanitary  conditions.     (28,30,34.) 

He  says  further  that  the  courts  have  ruled  that  inspectors  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  employment  of  children  by  their  parents.  The  compulsory 
education  law  is  also  defective  as  to  interference  with  a  child  in  its  home.     (30.) 

Mr.  White  says  that  up  to  1899  the  laws  of  New  York  for  the  inspection  of 
sweat  shops  were  inadequate  and  poorly  enforced.  The  recent  strikes  of  the  cloth- 
ing workers  and  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unions  among  them  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  evil  conditions  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  law  incorporating  the 
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best  features  of  the  Massachusetts  act,  and  this  law  the  witness  considers 
the  best  now  in  force.  The  most  important  improvements  on  the  former  law  are 
the  requirement  that  the  workshop  secure  a  license  from  the  factory  inspector 
and  the  greater  authority  of  the  inspectors  to  enter  dwellings  and  shops  under 
the  health  provision  of  the  act.  The  license  system  greatly  facilitates  the  dis- 
covery of  sweat  shops  and  the  enforcement  of  laws.  The  license  may  be  with- 
drawn or  fines  and  imprisonment  may  be  inflicted  where  others  than  the  imme- 
diate members  of  the  family  are  employed  in  living  rooms  or  where  sanitary 
requirements  are  being  violated.  The  chief  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  the  insufficient 
number  and  the  incompetence  of  inspectors.     (184-186,198-200.) 

Mr.  McDonough,  formerly  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  says  that  a  law 
enacted  in  1899  provides  for  the  licensing  of  all  sweat  shops  in  accordance  with 
the  Massachusetts  system.  This  act  is  intended  to  come  under  the  police  power. 
A  previous  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenement  houses  was 
held  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  was  taking  away  the  right  to  labor, 
which  is  a  form  of  property.     (305.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  (Septem- 
ber, 1900)  that  under  the  law  of  1899  that  State  has  made  much  progress  in 
stopping  the  double  use  of  tenements  for  manufacturing  and  household  purposes, 
and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  is  contributing  largely  to  the  doing  away 
of  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system.  Before  goods  can  be  made  in  a  tenement  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  house  inspected  and  to  get  a  certificate.  Mr.  McMackin 
believes  that  this  inspection  is  fairly  rigid  and  well  conducted.  He  thinks  that 
over  a  thousand  applications  for  licenses  were  refused  in  1899.  It  is  only  about 
4  years  since  the  factory-inspection  laws  have  taken  special  cognizance  of  the 
sweating  system.  It  was  not  until  within  that  time  that  the  class  of  immigrants 
which  introduced  the  worst  conditions  obtained  a  foothold  in  New  York.  There 
has  been  a  great  improvement.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  general  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  and  that  they  demand  more.  He  thinks  that  the 
whole  clothing  trade  will  eventually  be  driven  out  of  the  tenement  houses  and 
into  large  factories.  At  present  the  work  of  some  of  the  first-class  tailors  of  New 
York  City  is  still  made  in  sweat  shops.  Not  only  the  labels  of  such  tailors,  but 
also  the  label  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  the  labor  organization  of  the  trade, 
has  been  found  by  inspectors  in  sweat  shops.  Of  course  it  was  the  attempt  to  get 
the  workers  organized  which  led  the  labor  union  to  permit  the  use  of  its  label  in 
such  places.  The  conditions  of  the  sweat  shops  in  New  York  are  incomparably 
better  than  those  of  the  London  sweat  shops.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  not 
nearly  so  bad.     (807, 808. ) 

3.  Massachusetts  law. — Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector,  says  that  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law  of  1898  conditions  in  the  clothing  trade  in  Boston  were  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  surroundings  were  unhealthy;  contagious  diseases  were 
frequent.  The  act  of  1891  applied  to  workshops  only  and  did  not  reach  home 
workers  in  tenements.  In  1898  it  was  extended  to  cover  these  and  was  vigorously 
enforced,  so  that  sweat  shops  in  the  bad  sense  have  been  practically  abolished. 
Before  anyone  can  obtain  clothing  to  work  upon  he  must  receive  a  license  show- 
ing that  the  place  is  suitable,  and  the  shop  is  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time. 
Prosecutions  have  been  sustained  by  courts.  The  effect  has  been  to  drive  much 
of  the  clothing  manufacture  out  of  Boston,  although  much  remains  under  satis- 
factory conditions.  Merchants  assert  that  Boston  formerly  ranked  first,  but  is 
now  only  fourth  among  the  cities  of  the  country  as  a  producer  of  ready-made 
clothing.     (75,80.) 

Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector,  says  that  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  sweat- 
shop law  largely  arises  from  the  ignorance  and  uncleanliness  of  the  employees 
themselves.  For  example,  remains  of  food  will  be  thrown  on  the  floor  among 
piles  of  clothing.  The  Massachusetts  law  has  largely  done  away  with  such  insani- 
tary conditions,  with  the  employment  of  children  under  age,  and  with  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  outsiders  in  the  living  rooms  of  the  family.  Home  workers 
themselves  must  be  licensed  and  inspected.  The  improvement  is  partly  due  to 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  workers  and  to  the  formation  of  trade  unions 
among  them.  To  some  extent  the  clothing  trade  has  been  driven  out  of  Boston 
as  an  effect  of  the  law.     (66,67.) 

Mr.  White  does  not  agree  that  the  sweat-shop  laws  of  Massachusetts  were  the 
cause  of  the  removal  of  the  clothing  manufacture  from  Boston  to  New  York. 
The  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  entailed  by  such  laws  is  not  great 
enough  to  be  an  important  factor.  The  real  reason  for  the  change  is  that  the  task 
system  in  New  York  is  cheaper,  though  less  humane,  than  the  system  used  in 
Boston.     (186.) 

4.  Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Campbell  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  laws 
because  of  the  larsre  number  of  shons  and  the  easpof  establishing  additional  ones. 
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An  inspector  may  find  conditions  all  right  at  one  visit,  and  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory only  a  short  time  later.  The  advantage  of  the  system  of  requiring  permits 
revokable  by  the  inspector  for  each  house  -where  goods  are  made  up  would  be 
very  great.     (49,50.) 

5.  Illinois  law.— Mrs.  Kelley  says  that  the  law  of  Illinois  provides  that  no 
room  or  apartment  used  as  a  dwelling  room  shall  also  be  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  in  any  form,  or  of  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  or  cigars, 
except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family.  The  factory  inspectors  are 
required  to  visit  the  various  sweat  shops  and  to  enforce  these  provisions,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  child  labor  under  the  age  of  14.  There  is  no 
provision  for  fumigation  of  goods  manufactured  in  sweat  shops,  but  the  inspect- 
ors may  call  upon  the  local  boards  of  health  for  assistance  in  preventing  the 
dissemination  of  contagious  diseases  through  sweat  shops.     (244-246, 249.) 

E.  Proposed  legislation  and  remedies.— 1.  General  causes  and  reme- 
dies—Mr.  White,  secretary  of  the  United  Garment  "Workers,  enumerates  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  sweating  system:  (1)  The  contract  system  of  work;  (2)  the 
fact  that  clothing  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in  small  shops  as  in  large  factories;  (3) 
unrestricted  immigration  and  colonization  among  the  workers;  (4)  the  unorgan- 
ized state  of  the  workers. 

As  remedies,  he  suggests  the  following:  (1)  Regulation  of  immigration,  and  a 
movement  to  prevent  the  colonization  of  workers  according  to  nationality;  (2) 
uniform  legislation  and  inspection  in  the  different  States;  (3)  public  discrimina- 
tion against  the  product  of  sweat  shops  in  making  purchases;  (4)  thorough 
organization  of  the  workers.     (196, 200. ) 

2.  Proposed  State  legislation. — Mr.  O'Leary  urges  the  desirability  of  a  law  giv- 
ing the  factory-inspection  department  absolute  control  over  the  manufacture  of 
wearing  apparel,  cigars,  and  similar  articles,  whether  in  dwelling  houses  or  other- 
wise; requiring  licenses,  to  be  granted  only  on  inspection  of  premises,  and  regu- 
lating air  space,  light,  and  ventilation.  Such  a  law  would  probably  drive  some 
of  the  sweating  business  out  of  New  York,  but  for  the  most  part  the  population 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  would  remain,  and  the  conditions  would 
be  improved.  Manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  supply  sanitary  workrooms; 
only  the  strongest  subcontractors  would  survive.  Wages  would  probably  not  be 
materially  affected.     (28, 32. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  thinks  that  the  factory-inspection  department  should  have  the 
right  to  confiscate  goods  made  in  unhealthy  and  unclean  places.  The  factory 
inspectors  alone  should  enforce  laws,  without  the  delay  of  notifying  the  board  of 
health.  Mr.  O'Leary,  on  being  questioned  as  to  this  proposal,  thought  no  man's 
property  should  be  destroyed  unless  it  would  be  sure  to  endanger  public  health. 
(49,  50.) 

Mrs.  Kelley  believes  that  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  rooms  used  for  living 
purposes  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  In  this  way  the  more  competent 
would  succeed  in  finding  work  in  regular  factories,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
other  occupations  in  which  home  work  has  been  abandoned.  The  incompetent 
would  have  to  rely  on  charity,  but  they  would  not  have  to  divide  their  charity,  as  at 
present,  with  able-bodied  people.  The  working  family's  home  is  poor  enough 
without  making  it  into  a  workshop.     (245,248-251.) 

Mrs.  Kelley  also  advocates  the  entire  abolition  of  foot-power  machines  in  the 
manufacture  of  garments  for  sale.  She  has  found  that  the  continued  use  of  such 
machines  is  extremely  injurious  to  health.     (252.) 

3.  Abolition  of  contract  system. — Mr.  White  says  that  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
tract system  is  the  chief  remedy  for  the  evils  of  sweating.  Little  can  be  accom- 
plished toward  this  end  by  legislation,  but  more  by  thorough  organization  among 
the  workers  themselves  and  by  cooperation  of  public  opinion.  The  tailors' 
organizations  declare  that  their  next  strike  will  be  against  the  contract  system 
itself,  rather  than  the  conditions  connected  with  it.  They  will  say  to  the  manu- 
facturers that  if  they  want  the  services  of  the  tailors  they  must  employ  them  in 
their  own  establishments  directly.  Both  work  in  the  homes  and  in  the  con- 
tractors' small  shops  should  be  abolished.  The  conditions  in  these  shons  are  often 
horrible.     (184,187,193-195.)  * 

4.  Uniform  legislation.— Mr.  O'Leaey  says  that  the  international  convention  of 
factory  inspectors  favors  the  adoption  of  uniform  laws  in  all  States  where  sweating 
work  is  carried  on,  thus  securing  cooperation  between  the  inspectors  of  different 
States  in  enforcing  the  laws,  especially  as  to  goods  shipped  from  one  State  to 
another.  Thus  an  inspector  of  one  State  could  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  manufacture  of  goods,  exported  to  other  States.     (28. ) 

5.  National  legislation.— Mrs.  Kelley  thinks  that  because  of  the  inability  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  sweat  shops  of  one  State  throughout 
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other  States,  there  is  need  of  uniform  legislation;  or,  since  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
secured,  of  Federal  enactments.  The  witness  advocates  the  Sulzer  bill,  which  lias 
been  laid  before  Congress.  She  considers  that  it  would  probably  be  upheld  by 
the  courts  as  constitutional  under  the  taxing  power,  although  its  purpose  is 
practically  prohibition  of  the  shipment  of  goods  made  in  unhealthy  places  from 
one  State  to  another.  Such  legislation  is  also  necessary  to  protect  the  employees 
in  such  States  as  Illinois,  where  legislation  is  unsatisfactory.     (254, 255.) 

F.  Factory  methods  in  clothing'  manufacture. — 1.  Hamilton,  C'ar- 
hartt  &  Co. — Mr.  Carhartt,  of  Hamilton,  Carhartt  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
overalls  and  workingmen's  clothing,  describes  the  factory  and  the  methods  of 
his  firm.  The  concern  occupies"  2  buildings,  60  feet  by  120  feet,  2  stories  and  a 
basement,  surrounded  by  an  open  space,  in  the  outskirts  of  Detroit.  Its  output 
amounts  to  about  $1,500  for  each  working  day.  About  600  hands  are  employed, 
of  whom  about  80  per  cent  are  women.  The  firm  supplies  hot  coffee  or  milk  for 
the  noon  lunch.  At  first  it  was  supplied  free ;  but  the  employees  prefer  to  pay  for 
it.  A  small  charge  of  2  or  3  cents  a  week  is  made,  and  the  surplus,  after  paying 
the  expense,  is  turned  into  the  sick-benefit  fund.     (657, 658, 670. ) 

2.  Character  of  factory  clothing  workers. — Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  the  women, 
who  make  up  80  per  cent  of  his  employees,  are  nearly  all  American  born,  though 
doubtless  many  are  of  foreign  parentage,  largely  German  and  Dutch.  Many 
are  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The 
girls  have  the  greatest  antipathy  to  anything  that  savors  of  charity.  There  is  an 
establishment  on  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Detroit  where  working  girls  may  go 
for  a  summer  vacation  at  a  nominal  charge.  Mr.  Carhartt  finds  that  has 
employees  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  prefer  to  take  their  vacation  where 
no  charity  is  offered  them.  The  Young  "Women's  Christian  Association  seems  to 
be  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  benefit  to  them.     (672, 674.) 

3.  Division  of  labor. — Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  in  his  factory  the  policy  has  been 
adopted  of  letting  each  employee  make  the  whole  of  a  garment  except  the  hand 
work,  such  as  putting  on  buttons  and  working  buttonholes.  It  is  believed  that 
this  plan  is  the  best  for  the  employees.  One  who  works  constantly  on  one  small 
part  of  a  garment,  as  sewing  up  a  single  seam,  acquires  no  knowledge  that  will 
be  of  use  to  him  in  another  place.  One  who  makes  a  whole  garment  has  a  trade 
which  he  can  use  anywhere.     (659, 669.) 

4.  Hours  of  labor. — Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  his  factory  used  to  run  as  many 
hours  as  it  possibly  could  in  the  busy  season  and  much  shorter  hours  in  the  dull 
season.  Some  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  employees,  a  9-hour  day  for  the 
whole  year  was  established,  with  a  Saturday  half  holiday.  In  order  to  maintain 
Ijhe  same  output  as  before,  it  has  been  necessary  largely  to  increase  the  equipment 
and  the  number  of  employees.  Mr.  Carhartt  considers  the  change  so  advanta- 
geous to  the  working  people  that  he  is  glad  to  put  in  the  extra  equipment.  The 
old  employees  themselves,  receiving  the  same  piecework  prices,  made  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  in  wages.  Mr.  Carhartt  considers  this  praiseworthy,  particularly 
since  employment  is  given  to  a  larger  number  of  people.     (662.) 

5.  Nonunion  men. — Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  his  firm  employs  no  unorganized 
labor  except  the  office  force.  New  hands  are  given  a  month  to  decide  whether 
they  care  to  stay  in  the  factory  on  the  prevailing  terms.  If  they  do  stay,  they  are 
obliged  to  join  the  organization.     (662, 663.) 

G.  The  sweat  shop  and.  the  consumer. — 1.  Besponsibility  of  consum- 
ers.— Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  some  regard  the  consumer  as  altogether  respon- 
sible for  sweat-shop  conditions,  because  it  is  the  constant  pressure  for  low  prices 
that  leads  to  them.  Others  consider  that  the  manufacturer  is  altogether  respon- 
sible. Mr.  Carhartt  considers  that  the  responsibility  is  divided.  The  consumer 
ought  to  take  pains  to  buy  goods  which  bear  the  union  label  or  the  label  of  the 
Consumers'  League,  and.  are  therefore  known  to  be  produced  under  fair  condi- 
tions. The  manufacturer  ought  to  carry  on  his  work  under  fair  conditions  and 
appeal  to  the  public  for  support  in  doing  it.     (658, 659. ) 

2.  Consumers'  League.— Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  the  Consumers'  League  lays 
the  responsibility  for  bad  working  conditions  upon  the  consumer,  and  appeals  to 
the  consumer  to  buy  goods  manufactured  by  organized  labor  or  known  to  have 
been  manufactured  under  fair  conditions.  The  league  has  a  label  of  its  own 
which  it  permits  manufacturers  to  use  when  goods  are  made  under  conditions 
which  the  league  approves.  Mr.  Carhartt  understands  that  the  work  of  the 
league  is  effective  in  Eastern  cities.  In  Boston  and  New  York  it  publishes  white 
lists  containing  the  names  of  stores  where  standard  regulations  are  observed. 
The  efforts  of  the  league,  backed  by  the  white  list,  have  resulted  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  seats  for  clerks,  in  the  serving  of  lunches  to  them,  in  the  diminution  of 
overwork,  and  in  general  better  treatment.    (658-660.) 
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3.  Union  labels  and  customers'  action. — Mr.  White  believesthat  public  opinion 
and  action  of  customers  in  their  purchases  may  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
influences  in  doing  away  with  the  sweating  system.  Customers  already  often 
discriminate  in  favor  of  goods  made  under  fair  conditions  and  against  those  made 
in  sweat  shops.  Such  action  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  boycott,  in  which  the 
goods  of  some  particular  manufacturer  are  discriminated  against.  The  Garment 
Workers  have  a  label  which  is  used  by  45  large  establishments  and  which  has 
been  very  beneficial  in  aiding  customers  to  purchase  fair  goods.  The  rules  of, 
the  organization  in  allowing  the  use  of  its  label  are  very  strict,  and  it  is  the  only 
thorough  guaranty  that  clothing  is  made  under  sanitary  conditions.  The  demand 
for  goods  bearing  the  label  is  steadily  growing.  'Custom  tailors  use  also  another 
label  furnished  (apparently)  by  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America.  (189, 
198.) 

Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  the  use  of  the  union  label  and  advertisements  based 
upon  it  have  been  advantageous  to  his  firm.  His  trade  is  principally  in  cities 
and  towns,  where  organized  labor  is  strong.  His  goods  are  bought  chiefly  by 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  and  the  better  class  of  mechanics  and  artisans. 
The  ranchmen  and  the  cowboys  of  the  Northwest  buy  many,  and  the  iron  and 
copper  miners  and  the  gold  and  silver  miners.  Coal  miners  seem  to  be  hard  to 
reach.  The  only  class  of  consumers  of  his  goods  who  are  repelled  by  the  union 
label  is  the  farmers.  They  are  themselves  bosses;  they  do  not  like  labor  organi- 
zation.   They  think  it  means  higher  prices. 

Some  dealers  deliberately  try  to  kill  the  union  label  by  selling  nonunion  gar- 
ments even  below  cost,  in  order  to  impress  consumers  with  the  idea  that  union 
goods  are  much  more  expensive.  It  is  true  that  the  prices  of  Mr.  Carhartt's  goods 
are  higher  than  those  of  sweat-shop  goods,  but  Mr.  Carhartt  believes  that  the 
difference  is  covered  by  the  difference  in  quality.  While  many  consumers  are 
won  for  union-label  goods  through  sentiment,  they  are  held  by  merit.  Mr.  Car- 
hartt "s  firm  sells  goods  to  only  1  establishment  in  each  town.  These  agencies 
are  often  so  successful  with  the  goods  that  other  dealers  try  to  get  them.  When 
such  dealers  are  informed  that  the  firm  has  only  1  agency  in  each  place,  they 
look  for  some  similar  line  and  put  in  a  stock  of  union-made  goods  from  other 
makers. 

The  average  wholesale  or  retail  dealer  is  glad  to  support  establishments  in 
which  the  employees  are  well  paid  and  well  treated  when  he  is  convinced  that  he 
can  do  it  and  compete  with  others.     (663, 666, 670.) 

Mr.  Carhartt  declares  that  the  amount  of  union-made  goods  in  his  line  is  infini- 
tesimal compared  with  the  amount  of  goods  otherwise  made.  The  demand  for 
union-made  goods  is,  however,  growing.     (665, 667.) 

4.  Sweat-shop  goods  in  department  stores. — Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  great 
stores  can  not  afford  to  sell  goods  made  in  sweat  shops.  Some  of  their  customers 
will  catch  some  contagious  disease  through  the  goods  and  it  will  damage  the 
reputation  of  the  store.  For  this  reason  the  witness  thinks  that  the  department 
store  tends  to  reduce  the  evil  of  the  sweating  system.    (463.) 

XIX.  TEXTILE   MILLS. 

A.  Trade  unions. — Mr.  Connolly,  of  the  Weavers'  Union  of  Lowell,  eays 
that  the  textile  operatives  of  Lowell  and  of  Massachusetts  generally  are  not  thor- 
oughly organized.  Out  of  15,000  operatives  in  the  Lowell  cotton  mills  only  about 
2,000  are  in  the  unions.  The  Mule  Spinners'  Union  is  the  largest  and  strongest, 
and  has  secured  considerable  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  labor.  The 
weavers'  and  carders'  unions  were  only  recently  organized.  The  great  variety 
of  nationalities  working  in  the  mills,  as  well  as  the  large  employment  of  women, 
hinders  organization.  Mr.  Connolly  believes  that  the  change  from  mule  spinning 
to  ring  spinning,  which  enables  the  employment  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  men, 
is  made  by  the  manufacturers  partly  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  trade 
unions.     (344,347,348.) 

B.  Relations  with  employers. — 1.  Strikes  of  mule  spinners. — Mr.  Con- 
nolly says  that  previous  to  1899  there  had  been  no  strikes  among  the  mule  spin- 
ners of  Lowell,  but  by  their  organization  they  had  increased  wages  and  improved 
their  conditions.  A  strike  was  then  inaugurated  by  the  spinners  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Corporation,  demanding  an  increase  of  wages  of  10  to  15  per  cent.  The 
spinners  working  for  this  corporation  had  a  different  method  of  wage  payment 
from  the  others,  and  they  claimed  that  their  wages  were  that  much  below  the 
spinners  in  the  other  mills.  The  employers  refused  the  increase  and  threatened 
to  tear  out  the  mule  machines  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  introducing  ring 
machines.    This  has  actually  been  done  in  part.    The  witness  believes  that  strikes 
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among  mule  spinners  are  generally  undesirable  because  of  the  danger  of  the 
replacement  of  the  mule  machines  by  ring  machines,  which  is  steadily  going  on, 
and  which  makes  it  possible  to  substitute  female  for  male  labor.     (343-348. ) 

2.  Conferences  with  employers.— Mr.  Connolly  says  the  textile-mill  agents  of 
Lowell  have  at  various  times  received  representatives  of  the  Mule  Spinners'  Union 
in  conference,  and  the  effect  has  been  beneficial  in  increasing  wages  and  other- 
wise. A  conference  concerning  the  reduction  of  wages  in  January,  1898,  failed  to 
prevent  that  reduction.     (344,345.) 

3.  Arbitration. — Mr.  Connolly  says  a  recent  attempt  was  made  in  the  Lowell 
cotton  mills  to  introduce  the  fining  system  into  the  carding  room,  where  it 
had  not  before  existed.  The  operatives  opposed  the  proposition  and  offered  to 
arbitrate  the  matter.  The  mill  officials  declined  to  enter  into  arbitration,  but  the 
mere  calling  of  attention  to  the  proposal  caused  public  opinion  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  mill  officials  which  had  been  intended.     (346.) 

C.  General  conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Wages  in  New  England. — Mr. 
Connolly  testifies  that  the  textile  employers  in  Lowell  proposed  to  the  employees 
in  January,  1898,  to  cut  wages  about  10  per  cent  on  account  of  the  depressed  con- 
ditions of  business.  They  attributed  this  necessity  in  part  to  Southern  competi- 
tion, but  the  operatives  did  not  believe  this  a  sufficient  reason.  Nevertheless  they 
decided  to  continue  work  in  most  districts,  leaving  the  operatives  of  New  Bedford 
to  strike.  Since  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  business  part  at  least  of  the 
operatives  have  had  their  wages  restored,  especially  those  who  were  strongly 
organized.     (344,345.) 

The  wages  of  mule  spinners  in  Lowell  are  considerably  higher  now  than  10 
years  ago,  and  the  witness  considers  this  increase  principally  due  to  their  strong 
organization.  The  result  has  been  reached  without  a  strike.  The  effect  of  the 
organization  was  specially  shown  in  1899 ,  when  spinners  received  a  greater  increase 
of  wages  than  the  other  less  strongly  organized  operatives. 

Ten  years  ago  the  wages  of  the  mule  spinners  of  Lowell  were  about  75  cents  per 
100  yards  for  36  yarn;  they  are  now  about  SI.  An  increase  has  even  been  secured 
in  the  mills  of  the  Massachusetts  Corporation,  where  the  rates  are  different  from 
those  of  other  mills.  There,  however,  the  increase  came  largely  through  the 
increase  in  speed  and  producing  power  of  the  machinery.     (345, 347.) 

2.  Methods  of  fiocing  piece  rates — Weavers. — In  the  Lowell  mills  a  system  of  fixing 
payment  per  piece  for  weaving  is  employed  which  Mr.  Connolly  considers  very 
unjust.  When  a  new  class  of  work  is  undertaken,  the  time  of  producing  it  and 
the  value  of  the  work  not  being  known,  the  weaver  will  be  told  to  try  the  new 
work  on  1  machine,  keeping  it  running  constantly,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  output 
thus  secured  the  rate  of  payment  will  be  fixed.  Since  weavers  operate  often  as 
many  as  8  looms,  and  since  some  of  these  are  apt  to  be  out  of  order  at  various 
times  or  otherwise  necessarily  to  work  irregularly,  it  is  impossible  on  the  average 
to  produce  at  the  rate  estimated  on  the  basis  of  this  sample  work.  The  tendency 
is  thus  to  depress  wages.     (345,346.) 

3.  Women  and  children  in  mills. — Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  testifies  that  in  recent  years  many  textile  mills  have  been  established  in 
the  outlying  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
cheap  labor  of  women  and  children  in  those  places,  whose  earnings  are  considered 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  pin  money,  adding  that  much  more  than  before  to  the 
family  income.  Women  and  children  are  especially  glad  to  work  when  the 
miners  themselves  are  in  enforced  idleness.  The  competition  of  such  factories  as 
these  tends  to  depress  wages  and  prices  everywhere,  but  ultimately  these  factories 
will  develop  in  such  a  way  that  their  conditions  will  be  similar  to  older  factories. 
(224.) 

XX.  CIGAR  AND  MANTJFACTURED-TOBACCO  TRADES. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business.— 1.  Combinations  in  tobacco 
manufacture. — Mr.  Evans,  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union,  says 
that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  are 
closely  affiliated,  both  having  Mr.  Duke  as  president.  The  witness  thinks  that 
fully  80  per  cent  of  the  manufacture  of  plug  tobacco  is  controlled  by  these  com- 
binations. The  attempt  is  being  made  to  put  the  manufacture  of  smoking 
tobacco  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  that  of 
plug  and  chewing  tobacco  under  the  Continental,  but  the  division  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  carried  out.  The  witness  thinks  that  there  will  be  some  effort 
on  the  part  of  these  combinations  to  limit  production,  and  especially  that  by  the 
closing  of  some  of  the  factories  labor  will  be  thrown  out.  In  fact,  already  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  has  closed  3  out  of  5  large  factories  in  the  vicinity 
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of  St.  Louis,  displacing  about  600  men,  only  about  100  of  whom  have  found 
work  in  other  factories  of  the  company.  It  is  becoming  very  difficult  for  a 
man  with  small  capital  to  manufacture  tobacco  profitably,  as  was  formerly  the 
practice  and  is  still  the  practice  in  the  making  of  cigars.  The  factories  of  the 
American  and  Continental  companies  are  chiefly  large  ones  situated  in  the  great 
cities.     (400-404.) 

2.  Employers'  organizations. — Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  employers  in  the 
cigar  trade  have  regular  national  and  local  associations,  which,  however,  are 
more  or  less  temporary.  One  of  the  chief  objects  is  to  advocate  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  the  trade.     (261.) 

3.  Adulteration  of  cigars. — Mr.  Strasser  says  that  some  grades  of  tobacco  can 
be  bought  for  as  low  as  5  cents  per  pound,  so  that  there  is  little  motive  to  use 
paper  or  anything  else  as  a  substitute.  To  some  extent  cheap  tobacco  is  used 
under  the  name  of  good  tobacco,  but  employers  who  pay  fair  wages  usually  use 
the  better  grades.     (263.) 

B.  Labor  organizations. — 1.  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. — 
Mr.  Evans,  of  this  organization,  says  that  it  was  established  as  a  national  organ- 
ization in  1895  and  was  changed  to  an  international  union,  so  as  to  include  Canada, 
on  September  1 ,  1899.  The  organization  includes  all  workers  having  to  do  with 
the  manufacture  of  plug,  smoking,  and  chewing  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  The 
present  membership  is  4,000,  but  the  witness  does  not  believe  that  this  is  more 
than  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  in  this  occupation.  Prob- 
ably 50  per  cent  of  the  members  are  women.  The  organization  admits  children 
at  the  age  of  15  and  has  sought  to  check  the  employment  of  child  labor  below 
that  age.    The  union  also  includes  colored  labor,  especially  in  the  South. 

The  financial  system  of  the  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cigar  makers. 
The  funds  are  left  in  trust  with  the  local  union,  subject  to  draft  by  the  national 
organization  when  necessary.  In  case  of  a  strike  the  expenses  would  all  come 
from  the  general  fund,  which  could  be  increased  by  assessment.  The  organiza- 
tion pays  $3  per  week  as  a  sick  benefit  and  a  death  benefit  of  $50.     (399, 402, 404.) 

2.  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union — -History. — Mr.  Gompers  states  that  he 
has  been  continuously  a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  since  1864,  and  a  del- 
egate to  every  national  convention  since  1877.  The  union  was  at  first  simply  a 
collection  of  loosely  federated  locals,  absolutely  independent  of  each  other,  except 
that  they  could,  if  they  chose,  accept  a  member's  traveling  card  and  give  him  the 
hand  of  fellowship.  It  was  in  consequence  of  sad  experience  in  strikes  that  the 
members  became  convinced  that  wherever  a  union  man  went  he  should  have 
the  same  duties,  obligations,  privileges,  and  benefits.  At  the  convention  of  1877 
initiation  fees  and  dues  were  made  uniform.  The  dues  have  since  been  gradually 
increased,  and  lockout  benefits,  victimization  benefits,  sick  benefits,  and  traveling 
benefits  have  been  introduced,  uniform  in  character  and  amount  throughout  the 
union.  For  all  benefits  30  cents  a  week  is  paid.  The  direct  money  benefits  that 
the  members  receive  are  larger  than  could  be  obtained  for  such  a  sum  from  any 
mere  insurance  or  beneficial  association  on  earth.  This  is  because  the  expense  of 
administration  is  very  small.  A  large  defense  fund  has  been  accumulated.  All 
the  funds  of  the  whole  body  belong  to  all  the  members  in  common,  though  they 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  locals.     (599,600.) 

Mr.  Strasser,  ex-president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  this  organi- 
zation was  formed  in  1864,  but  accomplished  little  until  the  witness  became 
president  in  1877.  Since  then  it  has  built  up  an  exceedingly  strong  financial  sys- 
tem, paying  large  benefits  for  different  purposes,  and  accumulating  a  large  gen- 
eral fund.     (257.) 

3.  Cigar  makers — Organization  and  government. — Mr.  Perkins  says  that  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  has  the  most  thoroughly  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment possible.  Its  convention,  which  meets  every  5  years,  has  no  power  to 
adopt  measures,  but  simply  offers  amendments  to  the  constitution,  which  must  be 
submitted  to  a  popular  referendum  vote.  Every  5  years  each  local  union,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  must  nominate  a  person  for  international  president.  The  5 
who  receive  the  highest  number  of  nominating  votes  are  submitted  to  a  general 
election,  and  every  member  is  fined  $1  if  he  does  not  vote.  This  is  considered  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  true  sentiment  of  the  organization.  Each  member  has  a  right 
to  appeal  from  any  action  of  the  officers  of  the  organization  to  a  vote  of  the  entire 
union.     (169,179.) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  union  has  a  national  convention  only  once  in  5  years, 
relying  for  legislation  chiefly  upon  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Any  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  can  be  offered  by  a  single  union,  but  must  be  indorsed  by  20 
unions,  and  then  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  throughout  the 
country.  Amendments  submitted  by  a  national  convention,  however,  require 
only  a  majority  vote  of  the  members.    (257  259.) 
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4.  Cigar  Makers — Membership. — Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union,  says  that  the  union  includes  27,000  or  28.000  members  out  of 
a  total  of  75,000  or  80,000.  The  trade  is  quite  thoroughly  organized  except  in  New 
York  City,  where  there  are  about  20 ,000  cigar  makers,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  among 
the  Cubans  in  the  South.  Comparatively  few  women  belong  to  the  organization; 
not  over  5,000.  There  are  quite  a  numberof  colored  members  in  the  South.  The 
constitution  requires  the  organization  to  admit  all  cigar  makers  who  have  served 
3  years  at  the  trade.     (166, 168, 172.) 

Mr.  G-.  J.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  his  organ- 
ization has  about  2,000  members  in  Chicago,  out  of  perhaps  5,000  or  more  cigar 
makers.  The  international  union  as  a  whole  has  about  31,000  members.  The 
witness  guesses  that  there  are  about  80,000  cigar  makers  in  the  United  States. 
(720.) 

5.  Dues,  funds,  etc. — Mr.  Perkins  says  the  initiation  fee  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
Union  is  $3,  and  the  dues  are  30  cents  per  week.  These  cover  all  benefits;  they 
go  into  one  common  international  fund,  out  of  which  all  benefits  are  paid.  The 
constitution  requires  that  this  fund  shall  never  be  less  than  §10  per  capita,  and 
without  vote  of  the  organization  the  president  is  authorized  to  levy  assessments 
to  maintain  it.  During  the  recent  industrial  depression  6  assessments  of  §1  each 
were  levied,  and  assessments  of  considerable  sums  have  also  been  necessary  in 
certain  strikes.     (167-170;  compare  Strasseb,  257,  258,  260.) 

The  general  fund  of  the  international  union  is  not  held  in  the  central  treasury, 
but  portions  of  it  are  held  in  trust  by  each  local  organization.  The  president  has 
the  right  to  order  funds  transferred  from  the  treasury  of  one  union  to  that  of 
another.  The  separate  unions  each  report  in  full  monthly,  and  an  account  is  kept 
with  them  to  equalize  their  payments  and  their  funds  on  hand  fairly.  The  union 
has  constantly  traveling  2  financial  jsaminers,  who  examine  the  books  of  the 
local  secretaries  and  treasurers  without  warning.  In  addition  there  is  a  local 
committee  of  3  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  officers  monthly  and  report  to  the 
central  organization.  The  president  of  the  local  union  carries  the  bank  book. 
By  means  of  these  careful  restrictions  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for  any 
officer  to  embezzle  funds,  and  the  union  does  not  lose  on  the  average  over  §200  a 
year  in  this  way.  None  of  the  officers  are  required  to  give  bond,  but  the  amount 
which  each  local  treasurer  may  hold  is  limited.     (167.) 

Mr.  Strasser  believes  that  the  strength  of  the  cigar  makers'  organization  con- 
sists in  its  effective  management  of  its  dues  and  funds.  Unifonn  dues  and  initi- 
ation fees  have  been  established,  and  the  funds  have  been  treated  as  belonging  to 
one  national  organization.  When  a  member  moves  from  one  place  to  another 
he  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  union  which  he  joins  in  the  same  way  as  if 
he  had  remained  with  his  former  union.  The  witness  believes  there  is  no  more 
effective  way  to  build  up  a  union  than  by  charging  high  dues  and  granting 
large  benefits.  This  tends  to  make  membership  much  more  stable  and  to  give 
members  confidence  in  the  organization.  The  general  fund  of  the  cigar  makers' 
union  can  not,  according  to  the  constitution,  be  less  than  §10  per  capita,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  witness,  ought  to  be  at  least  §100  per  capita.  By  this  strong 
financial  system  the  general  fund  of  the  union,  which  was  only  $9.28  in  1877,  was 
built  up  to  §425,000  in  1892,  and  is  to-day  about  §300,000.  This  general  fund  is 
used  indiscriminately  for  all  the  different  benefits.     (257, 258,  260.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  items  and  totals  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
1898: 

Receipts,  1898. 

Initiation  fees $13,939.00 

Dues  (30-cent) 404,809.45 

Dues  (10-15-20-cent) 21,542.50 

International  assessments -  28. 028-  5° 

Collected  loans 30,758.10 

Assistance  from  unions 35>  310. 00 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1898 194,240.30 

Total 741,506.57 

Krpendihti'f*.  1S!IS. 

Assistance  to  traveling  cigar  makers S25, 237. 43 

Sick  benefit 111,283.60 

Strike  benefit 25,118.59 

Out-of-work  benefit 70,197.70 

Death  benefit 94,939.83 

Rent 12,389.07 

Salaries  and  committees'  expenses 70, 085. 54 

Stationery 3,755.54 

Postage 4,179.84 
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Tax  to  international  union 821. 949. 75 

Label  agitation 27,379.71 

Assistance  to  unions 35, 640. 00 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1899 227, 597. 01 

Total 741,506.57 

Loans  outstanding 83, 080. 53 

Number  of  members  January  1, 1899 a  26, 460 

Benefits  paid  in  1898 8326,777.15 

Grand  total  of  benefits  paid  in  19  years  and  2  months 4, 045, 463. 53 

6.  Benefits. — Mr.  Perkins  says  that  the  various  benefits  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
Union  are  paid  from  one  common  fund,  and  every  member  is  entitled  to  them 
equally  when  the  contingency  for  which  they  are  intended  arises. 

There  is  a  strike  benefit  of  $5  per  week  to  be  paid  in  case  of  any  strike  duly 
authorized  by  vote  of  the  international  organization. 

The  sick  benefit  of  $5  per  week  is  paid  to  all  men  unable  to  perform  work.  Its 
disbursement  is  controlled  by  a  visiting  committee  of  three  members  in  each 
local  union. 

The  death  or  funeral  benefit  consists  of  $50  for  those  who  have  been  members 
for  2  years,  $200  for  5-year  members,  $350  for  10-year  members,  and  $550  for  15- 
year  members.  Any  person  who  is  no  longer  able  to  work  at  the  trade,  but  who 
has  contributed  to  the  funds  for  15  years,  may  retire  and  retain  his  claim  on  the 
death  benefit  by  paying  10  cents  weekly.  A  person  who  has  a  chronic  disease 
maybe  admitted  to  the  general  privileges  of  the  union,  exclusive  of  sick  and  death 
benefits,  by  paying  15  cents  per  week,  one-half  of  the  regular  dues.  Those  who 
go  out  of  the  organization  to  become  manufacturers  may  retain  their  claim  on 
the  sick  and  death  benefits  by  paying  20  cents  per  week. 

The  out-of-work  benefit  is  $3  per  week,  but  is  limited  to  $52  within  a  year. 
Aside  from  this,  members  seeking  work  are  loaned  money  sufficient  to  pay  their 
fare  to  the  place  where  work  is  sought,  with  an  additional  sum  of  50  cents  to  buy 
food. 

During  the  depression  of  1893  to  1897  the  general  fund  of  the  organization  was 
greatly  reduced,  the  payments  of  out-of-work  benefits  averaging  $170,000  per 
year.    The  fund  is  now  rapidly  increasing  again.     (167-170.) 

Mr.  Stk  asser  repeats  the  figures  of  Mr.  Perkins  as  to  the  benefits  paid.    (257, 260. ) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  adds  that  during 
the  long  industrial  depression  the  average  expenditure  of  the  union  for  the  out-of- 
work  benefits  was  $175,000  a  year.  The  total  amount  of  benefits  paid  for  all 
causes  in  20  years  and  2  months  has  been  $4,326,845.     (719.) 

7.  Strikes  and  strike  funds. — Mr.  Thompson  says  that  in  the  Cigar  Makers' 
Union,  when  a  strike  is  proposed  it  must  first  be  voted,  by  secret  ballot,  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  in  a  meeting  of  the  local  union.  Then  the  application 
is  sent  to  the  general  headquarters,  and  by  the  general  officers  is  submitted  to  the 
locals  throughout  the  country.  A  strike  can  not  be  sanctioned  unless  two-thirds 
of  the  locals  vote  in  favor  of  it.     (719.) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  general  fund-of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  is  subject 
to  draft  without  limit  for  payments  to  members  on  strike.  The  fund  amounts  at 
present  to  about  $300,000.  Its  influence  has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of  strikes 
by  making  employers  willing  to  listen  to  demands.  Especially  since  the  great 
strike  in  Cincinnati,  which  lasted  57  weeks,  the  employers  have  recognized  the 
strength  of  the  union.  Such  a  large  fund  also  gives  confidence  to  the  members 
of  the  union.     (258,260.) 

8.  Discipline. — Mr.  Perkins  says  there  is  no  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union  for  fining  members,  although  they  may  be  expelled.  By 
common  custom,  however,  local  unions  fine  members  for  working  below  the  fixed 
scale  of  wages,  especially  in  times  of  trade  disputes.  Members  have  a  right  to 
appeal,  in  such  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  international  president,  and  from  mm  to 
the  international  executive  board  and,  finally,  to  a  referendum  of  the  entire  organ- 
ization.    (168,169.) 

9.  Apprenticeship.— The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  according  to  Mr. 
Perkins,  considers  it  a  crime  to  keep  young  men  from  entering  a  trade,  but  a 
still  greater  crime  to  allow  them  to  give  some  years  to  preparation  for  a  trade 
which  will  offer  them  no  employment.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  apprentices 
is  restricted  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  from  1  to  5  journeymen.  Mr.  Perkins  thinks 
it  wrong  to  shut  out  American  young  men  from  an  industry  while  keeping  the 
door  open  for  immigrants  to  enter  trade.     (181.) 

a  Does  not  include  traveling  members. 
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10.  Relation  to  nonunion  men. — Where  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  is  strongly 
organized,  Mr.  Stkasser  says,  its  members  refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  men,  but 
where  the  union  is  weak  they  are  unable  to  maintain  this  principle.  The  policy 
of  the  trade  unions  is  to  limit  the  supply  of  labor  in  order  to  increase  its  price, 
but  any  competent  workman  is  received  readily  into  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union, 
and  the  system  of  apprenticeship  has  little  restrictive  effect.     (261,  264-266.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  nonunion  men  share 
the  advantages  of  the  trade  unions.  He  mentions  an  instance  in  which  his 
organization  struck  to  unionize  a  new  factory,  and  in  consequence  of  the  strike 
the  wages  were  raised  $1  per  1,000  cigars  on  some  kinds  of  work  and  $2  per  1,000 
on  others.  The  strike  was  lost,  and  nonunion  men  are  still  employed  in  the 
factory.  They  are  still  enjoying  the  increased  wages  which  the  action  of  the 
union  obtained  for  them.     (720.) 

11.  Union  label. — Mr.  Steasser  says  that  the  cigar  makers  were  the  first  inter- 
national union  to  adopt  a  union  label,  in  1880.  This  label  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  fair  employer  a  better  market  for  his  goods,  since  many  people  prefer 
to  patronize  union-made  goods  rather  than  those  made  under  unfair  conditions. 
The  label  does  away  with  the  need  for  boycotts  to  a  large  extent.     (263.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  label  secretary  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Unions  of  Chicago, 
says  that  he  furnishes  union  labels  to  all  the  union  factories  in  the  city.  The 
union  label  is  the  principal  source  of  that  strength  of  the  organization  which  has 
enabled  it  to  maintain  and  increase  its  membership  during  the  hard  times,  and 
.  which  enables  it  to  get  wages  from  25  to  50  per  cent  above  the  wages  of  nonunion 
workmen  for  the  same  sort  of  work.  All  organized  workmen  demand  the  union 
label  on  their  cigars.  The  union-label  cigars  are  sold  in  hotels  and  other  first-class 
places,  though  they  are  not  likely  to  be  specially  demanded  there. 

The  value  of  the  union  label  has  become  so  great  that  it  is  very  widely  counter- 
feited. Nonunion  manufacturers  either  get  counterfeit  labels  printed  or  get 
genuine  labels  from  old  boxes.  Such  manufacturers  often  counterfeit  the  names 
and  factory  numbers  of  union  manufacturers  on  their  boxes.  About  34  non- 
union manufacturers  have  been  arrested  by  the  United  States  revenue  officers 
during  a  recent  year  for  using  false  factory  numbers.  The  numbers  so  used  were 
union  factory  numbers  in  every  case.  The  union  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  past  few  years  in  prosecuting  manufacturers  who  have  used  counterfeits  of 
the  union  label.     (715, 718, 721.) 

C  Relations  of  employers  and  employees* — 1.  Refusal  to  recognize 
union. — Mr.  Evans  says  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  which  are  affiliated  with  one  another,  have  almost  absolutely 
refused  to  treat  with  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  bought  the  Butler  tobacco  factory  at  St.  Louis  in  1895.  It  was 
then  strictly  a  union  factory,  but  all  the  members  of  the  organization  were  dis- 
charged and  no  adjustment  could  be  effected.  The  combinations  benefited  to 
some  extent  by  buying  up  independent  firms,  which  formerly  had  the  right  to 
use  the  union  label,  and  whose  goods  have  become  established  in  the  market 
in  part  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Evans  is  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  the  present 
conditions.     (403,404.) 

2.  Arbitration — Cigar  makers. — Mr.  Perkins  says  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  provides  that  wherever  a  strike  or  lockout 
involving  more  than  50  members  is  in  contemplation  the  international  president 
shall  appoint  a  member  of  the  union  to  proceed  to  the  locality  to  act  as  agent, 
with  authority  to  appoint  1  or  2  other  members  with  instructions  to  arbitrate,  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the  local  union,  any  such  difficulty.  If  the  deci- 
sion of  the  arbitrators  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  local  union  it  is  binding  upon 
all  members  of  the  international  union. 

Mr.  Perkins  believes  that  in  seeking  arbitration  the  workingmen  should  be  pre- 
pared to  back  up  their  positions  with  a  strong  organization.  In  that  case  there  is 
a  likelihood  that  arbitrators  can  not  decide  the  difficulty  without  reasonable  fair- 
ness to  the  workingmen,  whereas  if  the  organization  were  weak  and  the  employer 
agressive  they  would  more  incline  to  favor  his  side.     (180, 181.) 

3.  Strikes  andboycotts — Cigar  makers. — Mr.  G.  J.Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
Union,  says  that  the  tendency  of  labor  organizations  is  to  diminish  the  number  of 
strikes  and  not  to  increase  it.  In  his  own  trade  there  are  more  strikes  among 
nonunionists  than  among  unionists;  but  the  strikes  of  the  nonunionists  seldom 
accomplish  any  permanent  good,  because  they  lack  organization  and  effective  dis- 
cipline. In  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  a  strike  can  only  be  declared  after  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  local  unions  concerned  have  voted  for  it  by  secret  ballot, 
and  the  application  has  then  been  forwarded  to  general  headquarters  and  referred 
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to  a  general  vote  of  the  local  unions,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all.  The  labor  unions  are  entirely  democratic  in  their  organization.  The 
principle  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  governs  every  movement  of  the  cigar 
makers'  union.  This  tends  to  prevent  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  local  unions  or 
of  any  small  number  of  members.     (719.) 

Mr.  Gompers  states  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  the 
men  were  on  strike,  he  thinks,  2  months  in  the  year.  The  greater  part  of  the 
funds  were  spent  on  strikes,  but  as  the  dues  were  gradually  increased  from  10 
cents  a  week  to  30  cents,  the  expenditure  for  strikes  diminished.  There  were 
very  few  strikes  during  the  industrial  depression  which  began  in  1893.  Mr. 
Gompers  attributes  the  success  of  the  organization  in  maintaining  its  position 
without  resort  to  strikes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  numerically  and  financially  strong, 
and  would  have  been  able  to  make  a  long  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  reduce 
wages.  Experience  had  taught  the  employers  that  a  fight  with  the  cigar  makers 
was  expensive.  This  lesson  was  especially  learned  from  the  Cincinnati  strike  of 
1883-1885.     (600.) 

Mr.  Perkins  thinks  that  even  where  strikes  have  been  lost  by  the  cigar  makers 
the  result  has  been  to  impress  the  employers  with  the  strength  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Frequently  employers  have  been  driven  into  bankruptcy  and  employees 
forced  to  seek  work  in  other  localities.  During  the  great  strike  in  Cincinnati  in 
1884  and  1885,  $205,000  was  paid  out  in  strike  benefits.  "Weekly  assessments  of 
75  cents  on  all  members  were  required  frequently  to  support  this  strike.  The 
strike  at  Binghamton  in  1890  was  inaugurated  by  the  nonunion  men,  but  the 
union  took  it  up.     (170, 171.) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  Cincinnati  strike  was  considered  by  him  unjusti- 
fiable, but  the  constitution  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  at  that  time  gave  the  local 
unions  entire  home  rule,  and  the  national  organization  was  compelled  to  contrib- 
ute during  the  entire  strike  of  57  weeks.  Apparently  the  strike  was  partly  suc- 
cessful, but  many  of  the  men  were  forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The 
strike  helped  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  union  and  aided  in  securing  the 
8-hour  day.     (258.) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  the  policy  of  the  cigar  makers  has  been  to  ask  the  people  to 
patronize  fair  employers  rather  than  to  single  out  individual  unfair  employers 
and  urge  a  boycott  of  them.     (263. ) 

Mr.  Perkins  agrees  with  this  testimony  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  toward  boycotts.     (171.) 

I>. Conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Generally — Healthfulness,  etc. — Manufactured 
tobacco. — Mr.  Evans  says  that  there  was  formerly  a  considerable  amount  of 
tobacco  manufacture  done  in  sweat  shops,  but  that  the  great  combinations  in  the 
business  have  driven  this  out,  although  there  may  be  some  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured in  that  way.  The  doubling  of  the  tax  on  tobacco  has  had  an  influence,  since 
it  requires  considerable  capital  to  advance  the  tax.     (403.) 

The  witness  thinks  that  for  adult  workers  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  not 
particularly  more  unhealthful  than  other  factory  employments,  but  the  fumes  of 
the  tobacco  are  injurious  to  children  and  perhaps  also  to  women.  The  condition 
of  the  workers  in  the  Southern  States  is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Southern  States  is  the  employment  of  colored  labor.  Probably  75  per  cent  of 
the  workers  in  those  States  are  colored.    (404, 405. ) 

There  was  formerly  some  competition  of  convict  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  but  this  has  apparently  ceased.     (403.) 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  larger  factories  are  fair,  but  the  tobacco  workers 
desire  more  thorough  inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws.     (404.) 

2.  Unemployment — Cigar  makers. — Mr.  G.  J .  Thompson  says  that  about  60  of 
the  2,000  members  of  the  cigar  makers'  union  in  Chicago  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  of  his  testimony.  Union  cigar  makers  throughout  the  country  are  generally 
employed  and  trade  is  fairly  prosperous.  During  the  recent  depression  tne  cigar 
makers,  by  means  of  their  strong  organization,  were  able  almost  universally  to 
maintain  their  rates  of  wages.  In  Colorado  there  was  a  reduction  of  f  1  a  thousand; 
but  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  this  has  been  restored.     (721.) 

3.  Machinery  in  tobacco  manufacture. — Mr.  Evans  says  that  machinery  is 
being  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  One 
recent  machine  for  making  up  tobacco  into  packages  has  permitted  the  displace- 
ment of  13  women  by  a  few  little  colored  boys,  with  1  man  to  watch  the 
machine.  These  labor-saving  machines  are  costly  and  complicated,  and  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  man  of  small  capital  to  manufacture 
tobacco,  although  certain  branches  of  the  trade  are  still  carried  on  without 
machinery.     (309,402.) 
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4.  Wages  in  tobacco  manufacture. — Mr.  Evans  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  average  wages  of  workers  in  the  manufacture  of  plug,  smoking,  and  chewing 
tobacco,  because  there  are  so  many  different  branches  of  the  work  and  conditions 
differ  so  greatly  in  different  States.  Perhaps  in  the  best-paid  departments  of  the 
work  at  Louisville  the  average  wage  is  §2.50  per  day,  although  work  is  somewhat 
irregular,  being  especially  broken  about  Ghristmas  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer. Wages  have  in  most  cases  not  been  affected  materially  by  the  organization 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company, 
although  in  one  St.  Louis  factory  the  wages  of  certain  employees  were  cut  from 
82.25  to  §1.25.  The  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  factories  inside  and  outside  the 
combinations  is  about  the  same.     (399,  400,  402.) 

5.  Wages  of  cigar  makers. — Mr.  Q.  J.  Thompson,  label  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
cigar  makers,  gives  details  of  the  prices  paid  by  various  nonunion  manufacturers 
of  cigars.  The  prices  range,  for  the  most  part,  from  S3  a  thousand  upward. 
From  150  to  300  a  day  of  the  cheap  cigars  can  be  made.  The  general  average  is 
1,200  a  week.  Mr.  Thompson  asserts  that  skilled  men  and  women  are  compelled 
to  work  for  from  §3  a  week  up  to  $7  and  §8.  In  one  factory  almost  all  the  work- 
ers receive  from  §1  to  §3  a  week,  but  they  are  learning  the  trade.  The  least  wages 
paid  in  union  factories  for  the  mold  cigar — that  is,  the  5-cent  cigar — is  §8  a  thou- 
sand, and  in  most  cases  88.50  is  the  minimum.  On  this  kind  of  work  a  first-class 
cigar  maker  ought  to  earn  about  $13  a  week  in  a  union  factory.  On  hand  work 
about  S15  a  week  should  be  earned.  Of  the  2,000  union  cigar  makers  in  Chicago, 
probably  500  are  working  on  5-cent  goods  and  1,500  on  10-cent  goods.  The  work- 
ers on  the  5-cent  cigars  at  §8.50  a  thousand  will  easily  average  1,100  cigars  a  week. 
On  the  10-cent  cigars,  for  which  they  get  from  $11  to  §17  a  thousand,  they  will 
average  1,000  a  week.  The  witness  says  that  if  he  were  working  in  a  sweat  shop 
he  could  probably  make  1,500  cigars  a  week  at  §4  a  thousand,  so  earning  86;  or  if 
he  got  on  the  better  class  of  goods  at  §6  or  §7  a  thousand  he  might  make  $9  a  week. 
In  a  union  factory  he  would  make  §13  a  week  on  5-cent  cigars  and  $15  on  10-cent 
cigars.     (715,  716,  720-722.) 

Mr.  Perkins  says  that  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  past  10,  the  cigar  makers, 
through  their  organization,  secured  a  gradual  increase  of  wages  amounting  to 
about  15  per  cent.  Since  then  wages  have  remained  stationary,  the  strength  of 
the  union  keeping  them  from  falling  during  the  industrial  depression.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  members  have  been  forced  to  strike  to  prevent  reductions.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  probably  some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  commodities, 
so  that,  especially  if  a  comparison  be  made  for  a  longer  period,  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  workingmen  in  the  cigar  trade  has  materially  improved.     (176, 177.) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  that  where  the  cigar  makers'  union  is  thoroughly  organized, 
it  succeeded  in  keeping  up  wages  during  the  recent  industrial  depression.  The 
wages  in  Tampa  and  Key  West,  where  Cubans  are  largely  employed,  are  fully  40 
per  cent  lower  than  in  New  York.     (259,  260.) 

6.  Hours  of  labor. — Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  secured  the 
8-hour  day  in  1886,  and  it  has  had  very  beneficial  effects.  The  men  work  more 
regularly  and  do  not  waste  "blue  Monday,"  as  was  formerly  common.  They 
dress  better  and  are  better  educated.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  instead  of  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city.  This  was  natu- 
rally impossible  when  hours  were  from  7  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night,  with 
extra  work  frequently  in  the  evening.     (264. ) 

Mr.  Evans  says  there  are  no  regular,  established  hours  of  labor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco.  In  some  factories  the  hours  are  only  8  or  9,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  10,  and  in  some  of  the  unorganized  factories  in  the  Southern 
States  they  are  10J.  The  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union  favors  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours,  although  it  has  taken  no  definite  action.     (401. ) 

There  is  comparatively  little  Sunday  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
except  at  occasional  times  of  special  rush.  The  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union  is  trying  to  check  it  altogether.     (402.) 

7.  Employment  of  women  and  children. — Mr.  Evans  says  that  large  numbers 
of  women  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  There  are  many  forms 
of  light  work  which  they  can  do.  The  proportion  of  women  is  probably  increas- 
ing. The  two  sexes  get  the  same  rates,  working  by  the  piece.  The  women  are 
frequently  members  of  the  trade  union,  but  are  scarcely  as  active  as  the  men. 
(389,  403.) 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  trade,  Mr.  Evans  declares,  is  the  employment  of 
young  children,  especially  in  the  South,  where  there  are  practically  no  legal 
restrictions.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  an  entire  family  will  work  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco.  The  effect  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  upon  the  children 
is  especially  injurious.    In  many  cases  their  faces  look  drawn  and  pinched,  and 
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they  are  so  tired  after  finishing  work  that  they  can  not  enjoy  the  ordinary  pleas- 
ures of  childhood.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  proper  school  facilities  are 
furnished  to  the  children  of  the  Southern  States.  He  has  been  surprised  to  find 
how  many  white  adults  are  unable  to  write  their  own  names.  The  Tobacco 
Workers'  International  Union  is  seeking  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children 
under  14.     (400,  404,  405.) 

The  employment  of  women  and  children  formerly  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
depress  the  wages  of  cigar  makers,  but  at  present  many  women  belong  to  the 
unions,  and  this  influence  is  less  felt.     (Stbasser,  259,  260.) 

8.  Sweat-shop  cigar  making. —Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union, 
referring  to  the  making  of  cigars  in  sweat  shops  in  Chicago,  says  that  the  family 
generally  work  and  cook  and  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  place.  Sometimes  the 
workshop  is  a  small  place  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling.  These  small  establishments 
generally  sell  to  some  jobber,  not  direct  to  the  retail  trade.     (721.) 

Mrs.  Kelley,  formerly  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  says  that  in  Chicago, 
although  cigars  are  largely  manufactured  in  homes,  the  business  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  sweated  one.  The  cigar  maker  goes  to  the  market,  buys.his  tobacco, 
and  makes  it  up  at  his  home  or  in  his  little  shop,  then  selling  it.  He  does  not 
work  on  tobacco  belonging  to  someone  else.  These  shops  are  tolerably  clean  and 
practically  all  the  workers  are  members  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union.     (251.) 

9.  Competition  of  Cuba  and  Manila. — Mr.  Strasser  strongly  deprecates  the 
removing  of  the  tariff  on  cigars  imported  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, where  the  cost  of  labor  is  very  much  less  than  in  this  country.  While 
the  cigar  makers  in  Havana  are  fairly  treated,  those  in  the  interior  of  Cuba 
scarcely  earn  25  per  cent  of  the  wages  received  in  Havana.  Cigars  made  in  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico  can  be  sent  here  for  $18  per  thousand,  aside  from  the  tariff.  In 
Manila  cigar  makers  earn  from  10  cents  to  25  cents  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  making 
a  thousand  cigars  is  only  from  $1  to  $1.50.  If  Manila  cigars  were  admitted  free, 
they  would  drive  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  the  wall.  Under  the  tariff  prac- 
tically none  of  them  are  now  sold.     (266.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson  says  that  the  admission  of  cigars  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines  free  of  duty  would  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  cigar 
industry  in  this  country.  The  cigar  makers  are  opposed  to  such  a  step,  and  have 
made  efforts  to  prevent  it;  but  the  witness  has  no  knowledge  that  their  efforts 
have  had  any  effect.     (722.) 

10.  Cooperation. — Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union,  does  not  consider  the  proposition  that  the  cigar  makers  as  an  organization 
should  enter  manufacture  on  a  cooperative  plan  as  practicable,  in  view  of  the 
immense  output,  valued  at  $129,000,000  annually,  and  investment  of  capital 
amounting  to  $50,000,000.  At  least,  the  organization  is  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 
(172.) 

XXI.  THEATERS  AND  STAGE  EMPLOYEES. 

A.  Theater  trust. — Mr.  Hart,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  does  not  consider  that  the  theatrical  trust  has  injured 
the  men  whom  he  represents.  The  trust  employs  only  union  stage  hands,  and  the 
salaries  are  larger  than  formerly.  The  trust  has  hurt  the  authors;  it  will  not  pay 
such  prices  as  could  formerly  be  got  for  plays.  It  controls  the  actors.  If  they  do 
not  come  to  its  terms  and  play  where  it  dictates,  and  nowhere  else,  they  can  not 
play  in  any  theaters  which  it  controls,  and  in  several  cities  it  controls  all  the  first- 
class  houses.  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Heme  are  about  the  only  people  who  are  playing 
independently.  They  can  not  get  a  first  class  theater  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Cin- 
cinnati. Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  schools  of  acting,  which  are  indirectly 
connected  with  it,  the  trust  is  able  to  fill  its  companies  with  young  men  and 
women  at  salaries  of  $20  a  week  or  less.  It  is  able  by  this  means  to  crowd  out  actors 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  art  and  who  used  to  get  from  $75  to  $100  a  week. 
This  results  in  a  degradation  of  the  stage.  A  man  who  has  to  pay  hotel  bills  and 
supply  4  or  5  costumes  for  a  legitimate  play  can  not  lay  by  much  out  of  $20  a 
week  for  7  or  8  months  in  the  year.  The  trust  has  injured  theater  owners  who  are 
not  connected  with  it  by  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  good  companies. 
Such  theaters  have  been  compelled  either  to  close  down  or  to  take  anything  that 
they  could  get  in  order  to  keep  open. 

Mr.  Hart  says  that  the  trust  has  not  changed  the  general  price  of  admission  to 
theaters.  It  may  perhaps  have  raised  the  prices  for  special  attractions,  like  Irving 
and  other  imported  stars.     (691-693.) 

B.  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees. — 1.  General  descrip- 
tion.— Mr.  Hart,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Theatri- 
cal Stage  Employees,  says  that  this  organization  has  existed  since  1893.    Local 
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■onions  have  existed  since  1887.  It  embraces  carpenters,  property  men,  electri- 
cians, stagehands,  flymen,  and  calcium  and  electro-calcium  light  operators.  The 
union  is  organized  in  110  cities  and  has  nearly  5,000  members.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

About  99  per  cent  of  the  traveling  companies  employ  none  but  union  labor 
for  the  mechanical  work  of  the  stage.  The  so-called  theater  trust,  with  Mr.  Froh- 
man  at  its  head,  employs  none  but  union  labor.  Traveling  companies  have  to 
carry  with  them,  perhaps,  a  carpenter  and  2  or  3  assistants,  an  electrician  and 
assistants,  and  a  property  man  and  assistant;  but  besides  these,  20  or  30  other 
men  may  be  needed  to  handle  the  scenery  and  properties.  These  are  found  on 
the  ground  wherever  the  company  stops.  In  Chicago  there  are  only  3  nonunion 
theaters.     (687,688.) 

He  declares  that  he  has  to  put  in  many  more  hours  in  his  office  than  he  used  to 
put  in  at  his  trade,  and  that  he  puts  in  more  hours  than  he  getspay  for.  He  works 
18  or  20  hours  a  day.  He  does  not  work  at  his  trade  because  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  an  employer  and  to  the  organization  at  the  same  time.     (694.) 

2.  Advantages  of  organization. — Mr.  Hart  says  his  organization  has  legitimized 
a  class  of  work  that  managers  used  to  get  done  for  almost  nothing.  It  has  driven 
a  great  many  dead  beats  out  of  the  business — men  who  would  start  a  theater  or  a 
company  on  nothing,  take  the  profits  if  business  was  good,  and  if  business  was 
bad,  leave  the  employees  (men,  women,  and  children)  upon  their  own  resources, 
without  the  pay  that  was  due  them,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  from  home. 
It  has  elevated  the  morals  of  theater  employees  and  increased  the  safety  of  the 
public  by  driving  out  drunken  members.  Though  actors  do  not  belong  to  it,  it 
has  repeatedly  helped  actors  to  get  what  was  due  them  from  managers  who 
wished  to  defraud  them. 

Up  to  1880  the  stage  hands,  except  a  few  of  the  principal  men,  such  as  the  car- 
penter and  the  scenic  artist  and  the  property  man,  got  little  or  nothing  for  their 
work.  In  some  cities,  like  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  they  got 
possibly  50  cents  a  performance;  in  cities  like  Cleveland  perhaps  25  cents  a  per- 
formance; in  some  places  perhaps  a  mug  of  beer  or  a  lunch.  They  worked 
through  the  day  at  some  other  employment,  and  the  managers  were  able  to  get 
their  evening  work  without  paying  full  value.  The  union  has  put  a  stop  to  this 
kind  of  thing.  It  insists  that  stage  employees  devote  themselves  to  that  occupa- 
tion. Mr.  Hart  says  that  the  character  of  stage  employees  has  been  raised  by  the 
organization,  both  through  the  exclusion  of  unworthy  members  and.  by  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  decent  price  for  their  labor.     (688-691 ,  694. ) 

C.  Strikes  and  lockouts  of  stage  employees. — 1.  The  Detroit  lock- 
out.— Mr.  Hart,  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  says 
that  the  members  of  the  association  in  Detroit,  to  the  number  of  about  80,  are 
excluded  from  the  Detroit  theaters  at  present  (March,  1900).  The  men  joined  in 
an  agitation  for  a  law  to  close  the  theaters  on  Sunday.  The  law  was  not  passed, 
but  the  managers  feared  it  would  be  if  the  union  maintained  its  strength.  They 
therefore  determined  to  break  up  the  union,  and  for  this  purpose  they  filled  their 
theaters  with  stage  hands  from  outside  of  the  city.  The  men  desired  to  arbitrate, 
but  the  theater  managers  refused.     (690.) 

2.  Arbitration. — Mr.  Hart  says  that  his  organization  favors  arbitration,  and 
has  settled  difficulties  in  that  way  many  times.  Nine  out  of  10  of  its  disputes  are 
arbitrated.     (694.) 

D.  Conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Salaries  of  actors,  etc. — Mr.  Hart  does  not 
regard  salaries  of  $75  to  $100  a  week  as  excessive  for  actors  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  art.  When  actors  travel  the  manager  pays  the  railroad 
fare,  but  does  not  furnish  a  sleeping  car  nor  board.  The  actor  has  to  furnish  his 
own  costumes,  perhaps  4  or  5  for  a  legitimate  play.  The  schools  for  acting  now 
furnish  young  men  and  women  who  will  work  for  $20  a  week  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting into  the  business;  but  such  pay,  with  a  probable  interval  of  unemployment 
of  4  or  5  months  in  the  year,  is  altogether  too  small.  The  average  pay  of  chorus 
girls  is  $15  to  $20  a  week.  They  do  not  have  to  furnish  their  own  costumes, 
except  stockings,  tights,  shoes,  and  gloves. 

Stars  of  the  rank  of  John  Drew  or  Maude  Adams  get  a  certain  salary  and  5  or 
10  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds.  A  man  like  Henry  Irving,  who  has  his  own  com- 
pany, is  in  an  entirely  different  position.  In  cities  like  Chicago  he  may  get  90  or 
95  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  Most  companies  in  traveling  get  half  the  gross 
receipts  and  the  manager  of  the  theater  gets  the  other  half.  Formerly  the  man- 
ager of  the  house  had  the  first  $1,000  which  was  taken  in  during  the  week's 
engagement  and  the  manager  of  the  company  got  the  second  $1,000.  During  the 
recent  hard  times  many  houses  did  not  take  in  more  than  §1,000  in  a  week,  and 
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this  practice  of  "giving  up  the  first  money  "has  been  practically  done  away 
-with.     (693,694.) 

2.  Hours  of  labor  of  stage  employees.— Mr.  Hart  says  that  after  everything  is 
built  for  a  performance  the  necessary  hours  for  running  the  stage  are  not  long- 
say  from  7.30  till  the  show  is  out;  but  on  the  nights  when  a  company  is  leaving 
a  town  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  until  3  or  4  or  sometimes  6  or  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  get  the  scenery  and  properties  to  the  train. 

3.  Sunday  theater.— Mr.  Hart  says  that  the  matter  of  Sunday  closing  of  thea- 
ters should  be  determined  according  to  local  circumstances.  In  Chicago  people 
want  Sunday  theaters,  and  Mr.  Hart  would  not  like  to  see  the  Sunday  perform- 
ance cut  out.  In  Detroit  the  union  stage  hands  have  been  locked  out  because 
they  took  part  in  an  agitation  for  a  Sunday  closing  law.  Mr.  Hart  thinks  that  a 
man  should  have  1  day's  rest.  In  the  case  of  stage  employees  the  common  labor- 
ers are  benefited  by  the  Sunday  theaters,  since  they  are  paid  so  much  a  perform- 
ance. The  actors  and  the  carpenters  get  no  more  for  7  days'  work  than  they 
would  for  6. 

XXn.  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

A.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees.— 

1.  Membership. — Mr.  Mahon,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
Railway  Employees,  says  that  that  organization  was  formed  as  an  international 
body  in  September,  1892.  It  at  that  time  included  members  in  about  40  cities.  The 
present  membership  isabout  15,000.  The  witness  does  not  know  what  proportion 
this  number  bears  to  the  total  number  of  employees  on  street  railways.  Men 
frequently  join  the  organization  for  some  temporary  object  and  neglect  it  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Since  1892, 127  local  organizations  have  been  formed.  The 
body  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

2.  Dues  and  benefits. — The  local  initiation  fee  is  $1,  and  the  dues  50  cents  per 
month.  The  international  organization  has  a  monthly  fee  of  10  cents.  The  wit- 
ness considers  this  latter  sum  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  the  organization, 
although  there  is  also  a  provision  for  the  assessment  of  25  cents  yearly,  which  is 
used  strictly  for  organization  purposes.  The  international  organization  pays  a 
death  benefit  of  $75,  while  the  local  organizations  pay  sick  benefits  ranging  from 
$3  to  $5  per  week.     (405^08.) 

3.  Effect  of  organization  on  conditions. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  he  called  a  con- 
vention of  about  30  local  unions  of  street-car  employees  in  1892.  The  local  unions 
had  been  formed  by  the  Federation  organizers.  There  was  no  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  men  during  the  hard  times  up  to  1898;  but  there  has  been 
on  the  whole  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  a  material 
increase  in  the  wages.  The  hours  used  to  be  15,  16,  or  17  a  day.  Now  they  are 
seldom  more  than  12  in  any  of  the  large  cities,  often  11,  and  sometimes  10.  It 
was  common  for  street-car  men  to  work  for  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  a  day;  now  wages 
are  usually  from  18  to  22  cents  an  hour.  Very  few  reductions  of  hours  or  increases 
of  wages  have  been  obtained  without  strikes.  The  vestibules  to  protect  the  men 
from  the  weather  have  been  got  chiefly  through  legislation.  The  legislation  is  the 
result  of  agitation  by  organized  labor.  The  public  sympathizes  with  the  street- 
car men,  but  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  Public  sympathy 
would  not  accomplish  much  without  the  organization  of  labor  to  take  the  lead. 
(63"9,  640.) 

Mr.  Mahon  says  that  the  organization  has  been  very  beneficial  in  reducing  the 
former  excessive  hours  of  street-railway  employees  and  in  increasing  their  wages. 
It  has  also  had  considerable  influence  in  securing  legislation  requiring  vestibules 
on  street  cars.     (405-408.) 

4.  Intoxicating  liquors. — Mr.  Mahon  says  that  the  international  association  has 
a  rule  that  any  man  engaged  in  selling  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  membership.  Most  street-railway  companies  have  some  strict  rules  concern- 
ing the  use  of  intoxicants  by  their  employees.  The  organization  has  also  shown 
itself  distinctly  opposed  to  the  use  of  intoxicants.     (414, 416.) 

B.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees. — 1.  Generally. — Mr. 
Mahon  says  that  the  methods  used  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Rail- 
way Employees  in  securing  improved  methods  have  been  largely  agitation  and 
influencing  public  sentiment.  Committees  have  been  appointed  to  confer  with 
employers.  In  Detroit,  at  any  rate,  an  agreement  was  reached  in  1893  by  which 
any  dispute  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  In  other  cities  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  strikes.  Perhaps  in  most  cities  there  has  been  1  strike,  fre- 
quently upon  the  first  organization  of  employees.     (407.) 

2.  Method  of  ordering  strikes. — Mr.  Mahon  says  the  constitution  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees  provides  that  any  dispute 
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between  its  members  and  employers  must  be  submitted  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  local  union,  which  may  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  employer.  If 
the  committee  is  unable  to  reach  a  settlement,  the  local  union  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  may  decide  to  push  the  case.  If  this  is  done  the  secretary  must  notify  the 
international  president,  who  must  make  a  careful  investigation  and  attempt  to 
settle  the  matter.  In  case  he  fails  to  get  a  settlement,  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  national  board  must  be  obtained  before  a  strike  is  ordered. 
There  has  been  some  difficulty  recently  in  upholding  the  control  of  the  central 
officers  in  regard  to  strikes,  but  this  is  a  difficulty  which  arises  in  the.  earlier  days 
of  practically  all  labor  organizations.  The  older  the  organization  becomes  the 
less  likely  are  strikes  to  occur.     (407-409.) 

3.  Cleveland  street-railway  strike. — Mr.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Arbitration,  says  that  it  is  the  understanding  that  the  strike  of  the  street- 
railway  employees  at  Cleveland  in  1899  was  not  based  on  the  question  of  wages. 
The  men  claimed  that  the  rules  of  the  company  were  unjust  and  its  treatment  of 
them  arbitrary.  Men  were  frequently  discharged  or  suspended  for  trifling  causes. 
They  were  not  allowed  sufficient  time  for  meals.  Soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  union  among  the  employees,  in  February,  a  new  superintendent  was  engaged 
by  the  company  who  felt  that  it  was  his  sole  duty  to  break  up  the  union. 

The  employees  afterwards  prepared  an  agreement  seeking  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of.  The  company  refused  to  sign  this  and  finally  even  refused  to 
recognize  the  union  or  the  committee  of  the  men,  or  to  have  any  dealings  except 
with  the  men  in  their  individual  capacity.  Thereupon  the  first  strike  was  ordered, 
being  approved,  as  the  witness  believes,  by  the  great  body  of  the  employees.  After 
some  time  the  strikers  withdrew  all  demands  except  that  for  recognition  of  the 
union  committee.  Eepeated  requests  by  the  State  board  were  at  first  refused, 
but  finally  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  80  per  cent  of  the  old  men  who 
had  struck  should  be  returned  to  their  places,  while  20  per  cent  of  the  new  men 
who  had  been  employed  should  be  retained,  the  agreement  also  containing  other 
features.  Soon  after,  the  company  claimed  that  it  had  observed  the  agreement 
and  that  the  men  had  violated  it;  while  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that 
they  had  observed  it  and  that  the  company  had  violated  it.  A  second,  strike  was 
accordingly  inaugurated,  and  again  the  company  refused  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  strikers  and  to  recognize  the  union,  despite  requests  from  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  that  it  should  do  so.  This  second  strike  was  never  formally 
settled.  The  road  is  not  recognized  as  a  union  road.  Naturally  a  good  many 
of  the  former  employees  went  back  to  work  while  retaining  their  membership  in 
the  union.  Perhaps  nearly  half  of  the  employees  at  present  (January,  1900)  are 
union  men.     (471,  472-474.) 

Mr.  Mahon,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Bailway  Employees, 
says  that  the  employees  of  the  so-called  Big  Consolidated  Bailway  Company  in 
Cleveland  were  organized  by  the  international  association  in  February,  1899, 
primarily  with  a  view  to  pushing  demands  for  improved  conditions.  About  600 
out  of  the  840  or  850  men  originally  joined  the  organization,  but  later  on  nearly 
all  became  members. 

The  evils  which  were  chiefly  complained  of  were  that  the  company  was  exceed- 
ingly arbitrary  in  its  treatment  of  its  employees;  that  the  hours  of  labor  were 
uncertain,  the  men  being  worked  at  the  will  of  the  superintendents,  and  that  the 
time  schedules  were  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  to  them,  while  those 
failing  to  do  so  were  likely  to  lose  their  positions.  The  general  condition  of  the 
employees  of  the  Big  Consolidated  Company  was  much  less  favorable  than  that 
in  most  other  large  cities  in  Ohio.  There  was  no  complaint  against  the  other 
Cleveland  company,  known  as  the  Little  Consolidated.  About  half  of  the  men 
working  on  the  latter  road  are  union  members,  but  there  is  no  formal  recognition 
of  the  union. 

As  soon  as  the  employees  of  the  Big  Consolidated  were  organized  they  demanded 
recognition  of  the  union  and  modifications  in  the  conditions  of  employment. 
When  this  was  refused  a  strike  was  ordered.  This  first  strike  lasted  only  about 
16  days.  Thereupon  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  company  promised 
to  withdraw  its  hostility  against  the  union,  although  open  recognition  was  not 
secured.  The  company  agreed  to  meet  committees  of  the  men,  to  give  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  the  discharge  of  employees,  and  to  submit  any  questions 
concerning  the  conditions  of  labor  to  arbitration.  This  agreement  was  after- 
wards ignored  entirely  by  the  company  and  further  recognition  of  the  union  was 
refused.  A  second  strike  began,  accordingly,  in  July,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
witness's  testimony,  November  21,  1899,  no  settlement  had  been  reached. 

Very  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the  association  left  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany and  exceedingly  few  of  them  have  gone  back.    Their  places  have  been 
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filled  by  employees  brought  from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  The  witness  thinks 
that  most  of  these  employees  were  inexperienced,  especially  from  the  large 
number  of  accidents  which  have  occurred.     (409.) 

4.  Violence  in  Cleveland  strike. — Mr.  Bishop  says  that  there  were  very  serious 
cases  of  violence  and  lawlessness  during  the  Cleveland  street-railway  strike,  and 
many  persons  were  arrested.  As  far  as  the  witness  knows,  however,  it  was  not 
finally  proved  that  any  union  men  had  been  directly  connected  with  the  offenses. 
In  fact,  the  union  repeatedly  urged  the  friends  and  sympathizers  of  the  strikers 
to  refrain  from  unlawful  acts.     (473.) 

Referring  to  the  violence  which  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  strike,  the 
blowing  up  of  street  cars  and  interference  with  the  operation  of  the  road,  Mr. 
Mahon  declares  that  the  International  Association  of  Street  Car  Employees  as 
such  has  done  all  that  it  could  to  discourage  these  acts.  The  members  of  the 
organization  have  been  instructed  to  keep  away  from  the  property  of  the  company. 
Violent  conduct  is  recognized  as  being  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  organization. 
The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  members  of  the  organization  were  to  be 
found  largely  in  the  crowds  upon  the  streets,  although  there  may  have  been  some 
of  them  present.  The  employees  claim  the  right  to  consult  with  those  seeking 
work  and  to  explain  to  them  the  object  of  the  strike.  So  far  it  has  not  been 
proven  that  a  single  member  of  the  organization  has  been  implicated  in  any  of 
the  violent  acts;  no  member  is  at  present  under  indictment.  It  has  been  charged 
that  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  company  himself  tried  to  induce  others  to  help 
him  block  and  obstruct  the  tracks,  and  his  case  has  been  referred  to  the  grand 
jury.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  creating  sentiment  against 
the  strikers.  The  witness  does  not  know  whether  the  explosions  and  other  such 
acts  can  be  charged  against  the  company  itself.  At  any  rate  public  opinion  has 
not  attributed  the  lawlessness  to  the  International  Association. 

5.  Boycott  of  railway  company — Cleveland. — The  boycott  against  the  street- 
railway  company  and  against  those  who  patronized  it  was  not,  Mr.  Mahon 
declares,  ordered  by  the  international  association.  The  employees  of  course 
asked  their  friends  and  the  people  generally  to  refrain  from  patronizing  the  com- 
pany. The  organization,  when  it  found  that  business  men  were  being  unjustly 
boycotted,  took  pains  to  investigate  and  to  let  the  truth  be  known.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  patronage  of  the  street-railway  companies  was  very  slight  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  people  were  exceedingly  bitter  against  the  company,  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  treatment  of  its  men,  but  also  because  under  the  fast 
schedules  recently  adopted  many  persons  had  been  killed  or  injured.  The  witness 
believes  that  on  Orange  street  alone  about  8  children  were  killed  during  the  oper- 
ation of  these  fast  schedules. 

The  international  association  had  some  correspondence  with  the  President  and 
the  Postmaster-General  regarding  the  temporary  labeling  of  cars  as  United  States 
mail  cars,  and  a  ruling  against  this  practice  was  made  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment.    (409-413.) 

Mr.  Bishop  says  that  the  people  in  Cleveland  generally  were  at  first  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  street-railway  employees  in  their  strike.  The  boycott  declared 
against  the  company  was  therefore  quite  effectively  supported.  The  organized 
labor  especially  was  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  To  some  extent  the  boycott 
was  extended  beyond  the  street-railway  company,  being  applied  to  those  who 
patronized  it ,  for  example ,  to  physicians  and  business  men  in  case  they  or  their  fam- 
ilies patronized  the  cars.  Afterwards  the  people  lost  sympathy  with  the  strikers 
on  account  of  the  violence  resorted  to,  and  gradually  the  power  of  the  boycott  was 
broken.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bishop  considers  that  the  boycott  was  a  very  expensive 
lesson  to  the  street-railway  company.  The  president  of  the  company  stated  at 
one  time  that  is  was  losing  $30,000  a  week  through  the  boycott,  while  there  has 
remained  an  after  effect  of  prejudice  against  the  road.     (471, 473.) 

C  General  conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Wages  of  street-railway  employees. — 
Mr.  Mahon  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  international  asso- 
ciation in  1892  the  hours  of  street-railway  employees  ranged  from  12  to  18  per  day. 
The  highest  standard  of  wages  was  about  16  cents  per  hour,  while  in  some  cities 
they  were  as  low  as  10  cents  per  hour.  Through  the  influence  of  the  organization 
hours  have  been  reduced  to  12  in  some  cities  and  to  9  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cities.  The  9-hour  arrangement  provides  for  2  shifts  during  the  day.  It  is 
scarcely  practicable  to  reduce  hours  to  8,  since  street  cars  must  be  run  about  18 
hours  in  the  day.  Wages  have  been  increased  to  from  16  to  21  cents  in  the  various 
cities. 

The  method  of  adjusting  shifts  varies  in  different  cities  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  traffic.  One  common  method  is  that  found  in  Worcester,  Mass.  There  one 
set  of  men  goes  to  work  early  in  the  morning  and  works  for  5  hours.    These  men 
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are  then  off  for  about  4  hours  and  get  their  dinner.  During  that  time  the  second 
Bet  of  men  operate  the  cars  and  this  set  is  then  relieved  for  3  or  4  hours  by  the 
first  set,  during  which  time  the  second  set  obtains  supper.  In  some  cities  special 
adjustments  are  made  on  account  of  the  rush  of  business  at  certain  hours.  On 
holidays  and  other  days  when  traffic  is  unusually  great,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
for  all  of  the  men  to  work  the  entire  number  of  hours,  taking  chances  of  obtain- 
ing meals.  In  such  a  case  the  extra  hours  are  paid  at  a  higher  rate.  Thus  in 
Detroit  extra  time  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour,  the  ordinary  rate 
being  21  cents. 

Mr.  Mahon  insists  that  the  character  of  the  work  of  street-railway  employees, 
especially  of  the  motormen,  is  such  that  shorter  hours  and  better  wages  can  be 
legitimately  demanded.  It  has  been  shown  by  statistics  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  accidents  on  street  railways  occur  because  the  men  are  physically  worn 
out  by  overwork.  Both  the  conductors  and  the  motormen  have  constantly  a  large 
responsibility.  The  responsibility  of  the  railroad  engineer  for  preventing  acci- 
dents is  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  motorman,  who  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  protect  thoughtless  pedestrians,  teamsters,  and  children.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  motormen  and  conductors  have  to  be  skilled  machinists.  The 
custom  is,  when  an  electric  car  breaks  down  or  burns  out,  to  wait  for  the  next 
car  to  push  it  to  the  shops  for  repair. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  wages  of  street-railway  employees  are  lower  than 
those  of  other  skilled  mechanics.  He  is  unwilling,  however,  to  attempt  to  com- 
pare the  skill  of  street-railway  men  with  that  of  others,  but  he  thinks  that  street- 
railway  men  have  the  right  to  demand  living  wages,  which  they  as  yet  scarcely 
receive.     (406,414,415.) 

2.  Physical  examination. — In  view  of  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  street- 
railway  work  Mr.  Mahon  thinks  that  the  physical  examination  of  applicants  for 
employment  would  be  desirable.  At  present  the  only  protection  against  incom- 
petency is  the  provision  of  the  union  rules  that  new  men  applying  for  work  must 
secure  a  permit  from  the  union  and  must  work  for  60  days  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  railroad  company  before  they  can  become  members  of  the  organization.  The 
organization,  however,  does  not  consider  men  thoroughly  competent  at  the  end 
of  the  60  days.     (415.) 

'  3.  Vestibules  for  street  cars. — Mr.  Mahon  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  Railway  Employees  has  had  great  influence  in  securing  legislation 
requiring  street  cars  to  be  provided  with  vestibules  to  protect  the  motormen. 
Such  laws  have  been  adopted  in  about  12  States,  and  are  being  pushed  in  others 
successively.  The  use  of  the  vestibule  has  saved  sickness  and  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  discomfort.  The  witness  cites  a  case  where  a  motorman  ran  a  car  through  a 
drawbridge.  The  coroner's  jury  examining  the  case  found  that  the  man  was 
probably  frozen  before  the  accident  occurred,  the  weather  being  exceedingly 
severe.  At  any  rate  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred  if  there  had  been  a 
vestibule  on  the  car. 

Street-railway  companies  mostly  recognize  the  desirability  of  furnishing  seats 
for  the  motormen  and  permitting  them  to  sit  down  except  while  operating  in  the 
most  crowded  streets.  It  is  a  very  great  strain  upon  the  men  to  be  compelled 
to  stand  during  the  long  hours  which  street-car  employees  work.     (409, 414, 415.) 

XXIII.  EVIDENCE  NOT  DIRECTLY  RELATING  TO  MANUFACTURES. 

A.  Transportation  problems.— 1.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.— 
Mr.  McCoy,  ex-president  of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  thmksthat  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  enforce  its  rulings. 
(991.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  railroads  of  the  South  and  the  West  have  done  a  won- 
derful work  in  building  up  the  country.  But  a  time  comes  when  any  mortgage 
created  by  that  work  is  canceled.  When  the  roads  begin  to  take  an  undue  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  along  their  lines,  they  are  transcending  their  rights.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  rates  and  the  classifications 
which  they  receive.     (798.) 

2.  Freight  rates.— Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  speaking  of  his  export 
sales,  says  that  a  through-freight  rate,  consolidated  with  water  transportation, 
is  generally  cheaper  than  the  local  rate  which  the  domestic  trade  has  to  pay.  He 
also  says  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  manufacturing  in  Chicago  is  that  the  com- 
petition of  many  railroads  results  in  lower  rates  than  can  be  got  where  there  art 
only  one  or  two  roads.  He  is  not  prepared  to  say  anything  as  to  the  existence  of 
special  rates  lower  than  the  open  rates.     (681, 684.) 
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3.  Watering  of  railway  stocks.— Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor  have  passed  resolutions  advocating  laws  prohibiting  the  watering  of  stock 
by  railroad  and  other  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Congress 
alone  is  competent  to  deal  withcorporations  of  this  character.  The  organization 
believes  that  in  the  attempt  to  pay  interest  on  large  amounts  of  watered  stock 
railway  rates  have  been  forced  up;  that  fraud  and  corruption  have  been  fostered; 
that  gambling  in  stocks  and  bonds  has  been  increased,  and  that  wages  have  been 
reduced.  One  effect  also  has  been  to  bankrupt  three-fourths  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  since  they  were  unable  to  pay  interest  on  their  excessive  capitali- 
zation. Most  of  these  were  built  when  material  was  probably  as  low  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  world's  history.  A  great  deal  of  railroad  building  was  done  between 
1882  and  1892.  However  low  American  freight  rates  may  be  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  they  might  be  made  still  lower  if  it  were  not  for  inflated  capitali- 
zation. The  witness  thinks,  also,  that  the  capitalization  of  trusts  should  be 
regulated.     (439.) 

4.  Antisealping  law.—Mx.  Donnelly  says  that  this  measure  is  opposed  by  the 
typographical  union,  which  does  not  believe  in  the  Government  protecting  any 
corporation  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary..  The  effect  of  such  a  law  would 
be  to  permit  combinations  among  railways  which  would  be  injurious  to  travelers. 
The  small  lines  of  railways  can  not  afford  to  maintain  agencies  in  the  large  cities, 
and  large  connecting  roads  always  sell  tickets  at  higher  rates  from  the  main  lines. 
The  small  lines  are  forced  to  make  scalpers  their  agents,  and  to  drive  these  out  of 
business  would  enable  the  great  trunk  lines  to  entirely  freeze  out  the  smaller 
roads.     (281.) 

5.  OovemmeMt  ownership  of  transportation  facilities. — Mr.  Donnelly  says  the 
International  Typographical  Union  is  not  only  in  favor  of  Government  ownership 
of  telegraphs,  but  also  of  all  means  of  transportation  and  other  public  utilities, 
such  as  waterworks ,  gas ,  etc .     ( 290 . ) 

Mr.  Schonparber  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  passed  resolutions 
advocating  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings  bank  in  connection  with  the 
post-office  and  the  purchase  and  operation  of  telegraph  lines  by  the  general 
Government.  The  witness  himself  is  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
ways, and  that  also  is  advocated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.     (438, 440.) 

6.  Government  ownership  of  railroads. — Mr.  Schonparber,  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  says  that,  while  it  may  be  true  that  freight  rates  are  lower  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other,  they  are  not  as  low  as  they  could  be  under  Government  owner- 
ship. The  Americans  are  more  advanced  in  railroad  methods  than  any  other 
country,  and  the  cost  of  building  and  operating  roads  has  decreased  so  greatly 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  comparisons  with  the  earlier  rates  prevailing  in 
this  country  or  those  prevailing  in  other  countries.  While  the  consolidation  of 
railroads  has  had  some  beneficial  effects  in  reducing  expenses  of  operation,  it  also 
has  its  evil  side.  If  the  railroads  were  run  by  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  cost  of  building  and  operation,  rates  would  probably  be  considerably  lower. 
Statements  concerning  the  rates  on  French  and  German  roads  are  conflicting  and 
uncertain,  but  in  any  case  what  is  accomplished  by  those  countries  is  not  a  fair 
measure  of  the  possibilities  of  the  United  States.  Under  Government  ownership 
whatever  profits  come  from  the  operation  of  the  roads  would  go  into  the  national 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  should  be  a 
deficit,  the  people  would  not  complain  any  more  than  they  complain  of  the  deficit 
in  the  postal  department,  which  they  believe  to  be  efficiently  and  honestly  admin- 
istered. Just  as  the  railroads  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  men  of  great  capa- 
bilities who  have  grown  up  in  the  service,  so  the  Government  could  employ  these 
same  men  at  a  reasonable  remuneration.  The  president  of  a  railroad  would  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  a  cabinet  officer  and  would  receive  pay  commensurate 
with  his  position,  the  honor  of  public  employment  being  considered  part  of  his 
compensation. 

The  absence  of  permanence  in  the  operation  of  railways  under  Government 
ownership,  due  to  the  changes  in  party  politics,  would  of  course  be  a  danger, 
although  the  post-office  is  administered  satisfactorily  despite  this  difficulty.  Mr. 
Schonfarber  thinks,  however,  that  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  the  people  will 
not  submit  to  changes  in  the  public  service  on  such  grounds.  At  any  rate,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  railways  are  themselves  frequently  changed  under  private 
ownership.  Their  position  depends  upon  what  syndicate  happens  to  control  the 
road.  There  is  less  danger  from  centralization  of  power  by  Government  control 
of  the  railroads  and  other  public  utilities  than  there  is  from  the  control  of  legis- 
latures and  Congress  by  the  private  owners  of  railroads.     (440, 441.) 

Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  all  the 
railroads  as  well  as  all  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  in  New  Zealand  are  govern- 
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ment  property.  The  government  of  New  Zealand  now  has  about  2,100  miles  of 
railroad,  and  there  are  about  14,000  miles  of  government  railroad  in  Australia. 
All  the  Australian  colonies  have  substantially  similar  railroad  laws.  In  each 
case  the  management  of  the  railroads  is  vested  in  a  commission  of  3  experts,  who 
lay  before  parliament  every  year  a  full  account  of  what  has  been  done.  In  each 
case  the  law  provides  that  the  roads  shall  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  3  per  cent  on  the  capital  cost,  which  is  the  interest  that 
the  government  has  to  pay  on  the  money.  Sometimes,  when  the  roads  have  not 
paid  the  full  3  per  cent,  parliament  has  preferred  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  the  benefit  of  the  back  country,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  loss.  The 
passenger  rate  is  about  2  cents  a  mile.  The  amount  of  transportation  which  the 
Australian  roads  furnish  the  people  is  greater  per  head  of  population  than  that' 
which  the  American  roads  furnish,  and  it  is  furnished  for  less  cost,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  material  has  been  imported.  Until  recently  all  the 
rails  and  engines  were  imported,  and  a  large  part  of  the  engines  are  imported 
still.  Mr.  Lusk  can  not  say  that  the  Australasian  roads  are  as  good  as  the  very 
best  in  America,  but  they  would  compare  with  a  very  good  average  of  the  ordi- 
nary American  iines.  Mr.  Lusk  is  confident  that  the  question  of  public  owner- 
ship of  all  means  of  transportation  must  soon  force  itself  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  From  his  investigations  he  is  convinced  that  American  attempts  to 
control  are  hopelessly  inefficient.  If  we  are  to  get  at  the  base  of  industrial  diffi- 
culties and  conditions,  we  must  soon  take  up  the  question:  "Who  is  to  own  the 
means  of  transportation?"     (893-895.) 

7.  Government  ownership  of  telegraphs. — Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  has  been  the  most  active  influence  in  recent  years 
in  pushing  for  the  Government  ownership  of  telegraphs.  It  believes  that  such 
ownership  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  generally,  and  especially  to  the  news- 
paper business.  It  would  enable  all  newspapers  to  get  their  telegraph  news  at 
equal  rates.  At  present  the  newspaper  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  This  organization  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  trust, 
and  Government  ownership  would  operate  to  repress  it  and  would  tend  in  the 
general  direction  of  checking  monopoly.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  telegraphs  in  England  has  made  the  newspapers  there 
superior  to  our  own,  but  he  does  believe  that  the  newspaper  rates  for  telegraph- 
ing are  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  here.     (284-291.) 

The  International  Typographical  Union  has  in  the  last  few  years  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  agitation  for  Government  ownership  of  telegraphs.  Its  committee  on 
this  subject  recently  reported,  showing  the  history  of  recent  efforts  in  Congress  in 
this  direction.  It  has  found  many  members  of  Congress  favorable  to  the  idea  of  a 
postal  telegraph,  but  the  committees  of  the  two  Houses  have  been  uniformly 
opposed,  and  it  has  been  impossible  even  to  obtain  thorough  hearings,  much  less 
favorable  reports  on  bills.  The  results  accomplished  by  the  Typographical  Union 
seem  hardly  commensurate  with  the  efforts  made.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  practice  of  allowing  Congressmen  practically  to  send  all  classes  of  messages 
free  tends  to  influence  some  of  them  in  favor  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  The  recent  war  with  Spain,  by  the  necessity  of  establishing  Govern- 
ment censorship  of  dispatches,  tended  to  show  the  desirability  of  Government 
ownership.  The  people  of  this  country  will  never  rest  contented  until  they  have 
the  most  perfect  postal  system,  which,  must  include  all  the  best  and  most  rapid 
and  economical  means  of  communication.     (286-289.) 

Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  all  the 
telegraphs  and  telephones  in  Australasia  are  government  property.  The  people 
in  Australia  send  twice  as  many  telegrams  apiece  as  the  people  of  America,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  can  send  them  for  half  the  money.  The  govern- 
ment uses  money  which  it  can  borrow  at  3  per  cent.  The  speculator  who  invests 
in  a  telephone  or  telegraph  line  wants  more  than  3  per  cent  on  his  money.  More- 
over, the  government  telegraph  can  use  the  machinery  of  other  departments. 
Every  post-office  can  be  made  a  telegraph  office  and  every  postmaster  an  operator. 
The  government  can  thus  secure  all  the  economies  that  are  claimed  by  the  trusts, 
without  the  risks.     (893-895.)  ,      ,  n    ,.  ,,,,„., 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  Electrical  Workers'  Brotherhood,  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  own  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  Charges  for  telegraphic 
messages  are  lower  in  Europe  under  public  ownership  than  in  this  country. 

8.  Competing  telephone  lines. — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  there  are  numerous  com- 
peting telephone  companies  being  established  in  opposition  to  the  Bell  Company. 
(380.) 
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B.  Municipal  ownership  of  street  railways.— Mr.  Mahon,  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees,  says  that  the 
members  of  that  organization  believe  that  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways 
wonld  tend  to  better  their  condition.  Although  there  might  be  political  abuses 
under  public  ownership,  they  could  not  be  worse  than  those  which  exist  to-day, 
for  there  are  very  few  street  railroads  which  are  not  deeply  in  politics.  Where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  foreign  countries  it  has  proved  beneficial  to  the 
employees.  The  hours  of  labor  are  more  satisfactory  even  than  in  this  country, 
although  wages  are  not  so  good.  Mr.  Mahon  believes  also  that  municipal  owner- 
ship of  street  railways  would  be  advantageous  to  the  general  public.  He  says 
that  the  stock  of  most  of  the  companies  is  chiefly  water  and  that  reduction  of 
fares  is  prevented  by  this  fact. 

The  street  railroads  of  Glasgow  were  originally  leased  to  a  private  company 
for  20  years  with  a  provision  that  the  company  should  set  aside  a  sinking  fund 
which  should  pay  for  the  property.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  city  took  control 
and  is  now  operating  the  street  railways.  The  fare  is  graded  according  to  dis- 
tance, from  1  cent  up,  the  average  fare  being  about  1|  cents.     (416-419.) 

1.  Municipal  ovmership  in  Detroit. — Mr.  Mahon  says  that  during  the  winter  of 
1898  and  1899  there  was  a  considerable  agitation  in  Detroit  concerning  the  pur- 
chase of  the  street  railways  by  the  municipality.  The  State  legislature  had  estab- 
lished a  commission  with  power  to  buy  the  roads.  The  appraised  value  of  the 
franchise,  the  average  duration  of  which  was  17  years,  amounted  to  somewhat 
more  than  the  estimated  value  of  the  plants  in  themselves.  The  total  price  as 
appraised  was  $17,500,000.  In  the  fall  campaign  both  candidates  for  mayor 
declared  that  they  believed  in  municipal  control,  but  were  unwilling  to  pay  so 
great  a  price.  The  witness  himself  thinks  that  it  was  unjust  to  demand  such 
heavy  compensation  for  the  franchises.  The  arrangement  was  that  the  commis- 
sion should  buy  the  roads  and  that  the  cost  should  not  be  met  by  taxing  the  peo- 
ple or  by  the  earnings  of  the  roads  themselves.  In  case  they  fail  to  pay  their  own 
charges  the  commission  has  the  power  to  grant  a  franchise  to  operate  them  to  a 
private  company. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  afterwards  declared  the  act  for  buying  street  rail- 
ways illegal.  The  chief  ground  was  that  the  city  was  empowered  to  buy  and 
operate  railways  beyond  its  limits.  At  the  same  time  the  court  pointed  to  the 
previous  history  of  the  State  showing  the  failure  of  public  ownership  of  indus- 
trial enterprises.     (417, 418. ) 

2.  Street  railviay  fares. — Mr.  Mahon  says  that  in  Detroit,  while  there  are  nomi- 
nally 3  street  railway  companies,  the  officers  are  practically  the  same  and  the  com- 
panies work  in  harmony.  One  of  them  is  required  by  its  franchise  to  sell  8  tickets 
for  25  cents,  and  another  sells  such  tickets  which  are  good  only  for  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  an  hour  in  the  evening,  the  ordinary  fare  being  5  cents.  The  other 
system  sells  6  tickets  for  25  cents. 

Mr.  Mahon  does  not  think  that  it  is  practicable  to  have  3-cent  fares  while  pay- 
ing dividends  upon  the  stocks  of  street  railway  companies.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  capital  of  the  companies  is  so  greatly  inflated ,  the  stock  being  mostly  pure 
water.    Under  municipal  operation  3-cent  fares  would  be  practicable.     (416,418.) 

3.  Automobiles. — Mr.  Mahon  believes  that  the  automobile  is  quite  likely  to 
become  a  serious  competitor  of  the  street  railway.  Experiments  are  being  made 
in  many  cities  with  this  in  view,  and  it  is  probable  that  automobiles  will  be 
largely  used,  especially  on  resident  streets.     (419.) 

C  Taxation.— 1.  Generally. — Mr.  Schonfarbeb,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
thinks  that  the  American  system  of  indirect  taxation  has  done  much  to  destroy 
competition  and  to  build  up  trusts.  The  witness  declares  also  that  indirect 
taxation  is  undesirable  because  the  great  masses  of  .the  people  never  know  just 
what  they  are  paying  to  the  Government.  If  we  had  direct  taxation,  advance- 
ment in  civilization  along  individualistic  lines  would  be  more  possible.  While 
the  witness  thinks  that  the  single  tax  on  land  is  ultimately  the  best  system,  he 
believes  that  it  can  not  be  introduced  immediately  and  that  meantime  a  direct 
income  tax,  on  all  incomes  above  §2,000,  would  help  the  country  a  great  deal, 
especially  if  it  were  made  progressive  in  its  rate. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  favors  the  inheritance  tax  also,  but  does  not  think  that,  as  so 
far  applied  in  this  country,  it  has  had  much  effect  in  checking  the  growth  of  large 
fortunes.  The  establishment  of  great  combinations  and  enterprises  has  tended  to 
bring  to  this  country  a  system  of  primogeniture  for  the  sake  of  keeping  great 
fortunes  intact.     (444,445.) 

2.  Income  tax. — Mr.  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Georgia,  considers  an 
income  tax  the  fairest  mode  of  taxation,  but  suggests  that  it  encourages  a  viola- 
tion of  the  commandments  in  making  the  returns. '  (526.) 
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3.  Internal-revenue  taxes. — Mr.  Bullock  is  opposed  to  the  internal-revenue  tax, 
which  makes  the  mountaineers  who  stew  their  apples  into  apple-jack  violators  of 
the  law.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  realize  that  they  are  violating  any  law;  they 
think  they  are  only  beating  the  Yankees.     (526.) 

Mr.  Woodward,  a  merchant,  says  that  when  the  stamp  tax  went  into  effect  in 
1898, 9  out  of  10  of  the  manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles  added  the  cost  of  the 
stamp  to  the  price  of  their  goods,  and  insisted  that  the  retailer  should  pay  the  tax. 
In  the  case  of  listerine  the  company  was  wise  enough  not  to  add  the  stamp  to  the 
wholesale  price,  but  the  matter  escaped  Mr.  Woodward's  attention  until  he  was 
notified  by  a  small  druggist  that  the  latter  was  still  selling  it  at  60  cents.  Wood- 
ward &  Lothrop  had  raised  the  price  to  63  cents,  but  when  they  found  they  did 
not  have  to  pay  the  stamp  tax  the  price  was  again  changed  to  60  cents.     (732.) 

4.  Taxation  of  franchises. — Mr.  McDonough,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New 
York,  says  that  under  the  regular  general  property  tax  law  the  property  of  the 
various  corporations  enjoying  public  utilities  in  municipalities  in  New  York  were 
taxed  as  personal  property.  But  since  the  law  allows  the  offset  of  debts  against 
personal  property,  they  were  able  practically  to  escape  taxation  on  the  value  of 
franchises  altogether.  The  Ford  franchise  law,  passed  in  1899,  provides  for  the 
assessment  of  the  value  of  franchises  of  such  companies  as  real  estate.  The 
method  is  intended  to  be  to  deduct  from  the  market  value  of  the  stock  the  value 
of  the  tangible  property  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  corporation,  the  remainder 
being  considered  the  value  of  the  franchise.  It  is  expected  that  the  value  thus 
ascertained  will  often  be  very  large.  The  assessment  at  present  is  to  be  made  by 
the  various  local  assessors,  but  the  witness  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  turn  it  over  to  the  State  controller  or  the  State  Board  of  Assessors, 
especially  because  of  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  the  assessment  of  the  property 
of  corporations  operating  in  two  or  more  municipalities  or  political  subdivisions. 
The  practice  of  taxing  franchises  in  somewhat  this  manner  is  not  without  prece- 
dent in  other  States.     (308,  309.) 

5.  Single  tax. — Mr.  Schonfaebeb  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  in  favor 
of  the  single  tax  on  land  values.  The  witness  also  favors  this  system  personally, 
but  does  not  think  that  it  could  be  put  into  full  force  in  this  country  immediately 
without  causing  a  revolution.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  system,  he  states, 
is  that  land  values  are  created  wholly  by  the  people,  or  by  superior  advantages 
of  certain  portions  of  the  land  not  at  all  due  to  individual  effort.  Moreover,  if 
taxes  were  levied  upon  lands  held  for  speculative  purposes  in  anticipation  of  an 
increased  demand  for  their  products,  it  would  no  longer  be  profitable  to  hold  them 
out  of  use,  and  their  owners  would  be  compelled  to  make  productive  use  of  them. 
More  houses  would  be  built,  more  mines  opened,  and  more  products  generally 
produced.  The  great  corporations  which  now  control  the  mining  fields,  the  corn 
and  wheat  fields,  the  oil  fields,  etc.,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  three-fourths 
of  their  property  unused,  but  would  have  to  work  all  or  relinquish  it.  The  work- 
ing of  these  idle  hands  would  create  a  demand  for  labor  now  idle,  and  this  would 
raise  wages.  By  raising  wages  the  power  of  consumption  of  the  laboring  class 
would  be  increased,  and  they  would  be  able  to  take  all  of  the  added  products  of 
industry.  That  country  is  the  happiest  where  the  most  goods  are  manufactured 
and  where  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  consumers. 

As  illustrating  this  effect  of  the  single  tax  upon  production,  Mr.  Schonfarber 
speaks  especially  of  the  bituminous  coal  regions.  He  says  that  not  one-half  of  the 
coal  fields  in  the  country  are  actually  operated,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  lands  are 
held,  practically  subject  to  no  taxation  at  all,  in  view  of  the  speculative  increase 
in  value.  If  a  tax  equal  to  the  full  rental  of  the  lands  were  levied,  the  holders 
would  be  forced  to  work  their  mines.  A  vast  quantity  of  coal  would  be  produced , 
and  the  price  of  coal  would  immediately  fall.  Following  this  there  would  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal.  Those  who  now  consume  coal  by  the 
-bucket  would  buy  it  by  the  ton.  The  increase  in  prosperity  which  would  attend 
similar  changes  in  the  production  of  wealth  throughout  the  country  would  enable 
the  poorer  classes,  who  now  often  suffer  with  cold,  to  buy  coal.  People  demand 
coal  now,  but  they  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  there 
is  apparent  overproduction  of  coal.     (446-448.) 

D.  Army  contracts— Discrimination  against  the  West.— Mr 
Channon,  a  manufacturer  of  contractors'  and  railway  supplies,  testifies  that  he 
and  other  Western  manufacturers  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  equal  opportuni- 
ties with  Eastern  manufacturers  in  supplying  goods  to  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  the  Army.  Until  recently,  bids  were  advertised  for  only  in  Eastern 
papers,  and  before  Chicago  men  could  get  the  advertisements  the  Eastern  men 
had  got  options  on  the  raw  materials  so  that  the  Western  manufacturers  were 
practically  unable  to  bid  at  all.  Another  impediment  was  the  lack  of  standard 
samples  in  Chicago.    Even  when  standard  samples  had  been  supplied,  Mr.  Channon 
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himself,  and  other  manufacturers  as  well,  had  found  that  goods  made  to  the  sam- 
ples did  not  correspond  with  the  specifications  and  were  rejected  by  the  inspect- 
ors. "  The  Eastern  manufacturers  seem  to  get  their  goods  passed;  we  can  not." 
There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  throughout  the  department  against  the  West,  and 
an  idea  that  the  "West  can  not  furnish  the  supplies.  In  reality,  Eastern  dealers 
who  get  the  contracts  often  have  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  West.  The 
Western  manufacturers  and  merchants,  from  their  experience,  do  not  have  confi- 
dence in  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  "  They  are  afraid  of  the  inspection 
and  afraid  of  the  specifications,  and  they  can  not  see  the  standard  samples."  Mr. 
Channon  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  but  he  has  found  that  "goods  coming  from 
the  East  seem  to  be  better  to  Eastern  inspectors  than  the  Western  goods  would 
be."     (685-687.) 

E.  Courts  and.  constitutional  law.— Mr."  Ashe,  a  machinist,  believes 
that  the  power  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  separate  States  to  set  aside  legislation  duly  enacted,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  is  unwise  and  inconsistent  with 
popular  government.  He  would  not  advocate  doing  away  with  the  Constitution 
altogether,  but  would  leave  it  to  a  responsible  executive  or  legislative  authority 
to  decide  whether  a  measure  fell  within  the  Constitution  or  not.  The  Constitu- 
tion can  not  be  higher,  properly,  than  the  legally  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
The  courts  are  not  responsible  to  the  body  of  the  people.  In  no  other  country 
are  they  given  such  a  control  over  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body.  Senator  Depew 
has  referred  to  the  power  of  the  courts  as  the  most  far-reaching  measure  ever 
engrafted  on  the  Constitution  of  a  nation,  and  has  said  that  the  man  who  estab- 
lished it  must  have  done  so  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  preventing  such  laws 
from  being  enacted  as  might  result  from  a  "popular  tumult."  The  witness 
knows  of  no  popular  movement  which  could  result  in  legislation  except  a  public 
election.  The  power  of  the  courts  has  usually  been  invoked  to  set  aside  measures 
which  are  in  the  interest  of  wage-earners.     (310, 313.) 

F.  Adulteration  of  foods. — 1.  Generally. — Mr.  Deming  says  the  adultera- 
tion of  foods  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decreased  cost.  He  thinks  adulteration 
has  been  a  growing  evil  up  to  the  year  1899,  but  that  the  amount  of  adulterated 
food  put  up  is  now  diminishing,  probably  because  of  stringent  State  laws.  While 
nearly  all  foods  have  been  adulterated  more  or  less,  he  knows  of  very  little  dele- 
terious adulteration,  with  the  possible  exception  of  plaster  of  paris  in  cream  of 
tartar.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  manufactured  in  Chicago  for  some  time. 
In  Chicago  nearly  all  the  jobbing  houses  have  become  manufacturing  houses  as 
well,  and  are  pushing  the  sale  of  pure  food.  Deleterious  substances  have  been  a 
great  evil,  but  are  now  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  very  little  pack- 
ing of  colored  peas  in  this  country.  There  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  canners 
to  simulate  an  unnatural  color,  and  the  American  pea  is  to-day  the  most  whole- 
some food  of  the  kind  packed  anywhere.  Mr.  Deming  thinks  the  proper  labeling 
of  the  goods  will  tend  to  diminish  adulteration,  and  possibly  wipe  it  out  altogether. 
(703,704.) 

2.  Oleomargarine. — Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  the  mechanic  now  has  to  buy  oleo- 
margarine instead  of  butter,  and  that  many  have  come  to  think  it  just  as  good. 
It  ought  to  be  sold  as  oleomargarine,  and  generally  it  is;  yet  one  can  not  buy  pure 
butter  in  the  creameries  of  Indianapolis;  one  can  not  get  pure  butter  unless  one 
goes  direct  to  the  farmer.  Mr.  Kennedy  would  not  increase  the  tax  on  oleomar- 
garine, because  the  oleomargarine  industry  is  perhaps  as  much  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  the  farming  industry,  and  because  the  poorer  people  have  to  buy 
oleomargarine.    (752. ) 

G.  Political  power  of  wealth. — Mr.  Gompees  asserts  that  wealth  con- 
trols State  action  under  our  existing  conditions.  "A  people  who  are  economically 
dependent  are  not  politically  independent."  The  smallest  legislative  position  can 
not  be  got  without  the  approval  of  the  political  boss.  The  young  lawyer  can  not 
hope  for  any  high  success  unless  he  absorbs  the  theory  of  the  vested  rights  of 
wealth.  The  large  fees  that  are  paid  to  lawyers  are  paid  by  corporations  and 
men  of  wealth.  There  are  few  lawyers  who  are  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
not  from  among  them  that  judges  are  taken.     (656,  657.) 

H.  Various  political  reforms. — Mr.  Schonfaebeb  says  the  Knights  of 
Labor  have  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  election-  of  United  States  Senators 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  election  of  the  President  by  popular  vote,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  right  of  initiative  and  referendum  as  regards  national  laws. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  have  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the  issue  of  all  money 
directly  by  the  Government  without  the  intervention  of  banks,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  bank  issues.  The  organization  also  opposes  the  retirement  of  the  green- 
backs in  any  scheme  of  currency  reform — u-ara 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 


TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQ  UIR  Y  OF  SUBCOMMISSION  ON  MANUFACTURES 
AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

PART  I.— AS  TO  LABOR  IN  THE  SEVERAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Combinations  of  Labor. 

1.  Constitutions  and  regulations  of  the  several  trade  unions  and  other  labor 

organizations;  initiation  fees  and  dues;  funds  and  benefit  features. 

2.  Growth  of  trade  unionism;  proportion  of  total  employees  embraced  in 

membership;  in  the  several  industries  and  the  several  States;  allied 
trades;  the  union  label. 

3.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions;  feasibility  and  legal  effect. 

4.  Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  contract. 

5.  Unskilled  labor,  organized  or  unorganized. 
Strikes,  Arbitration,  and  Contract  Labor. 

6.  Enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes. 

7.  Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  to  workers;  to  employers;  to  the 

community  at  large. 

8.  Methods  of  strikes;  the  boycott;  the  black  list;  picketing  or  patrolling; 

other   methods   of    influencing   results,    whether    by    employers    or 
employees;  sympathetic  strikes. 

9.  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract,  or  otherwise; 

operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor. 

10.  Conciliation,   mediation,  and   arbitration;  under    State  law;   by  joint 

committees,  temporary  or  permanent. 

11.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

12.  The  injunction  in  strikes. 
Wages  and  Methods  of  Payment. 

13.  Weekly,  semimonthly,  and  monthly  payment  laws,  advantages  and  dis- 

advantages. 

14.  Time  work;  piece  work;  overtime  work;  task  work. 

15.  Sliding  wage  scales,  operation  of;  minimum  wage  scales. 

16.  "  The  living  wage;"  the  standard  of  living. 

17.  Store  orders,  and  payment  in  kind. 

18.  Fines  and  penalties. 

19.  Factory  tenements. 

20.  Differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and  sections. 

21.  Relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

22.  Relative  social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

23.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages. 
Employment. 

24.  Increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  the  several  industries;  excess 

of  employees;  the  unemployed. 

25.  Effects  of  new  and  improved  machinery  on  labor. 

26.  Effects  of  employment  of  women  and  children  on  themselves;  on  male 

employment. 

27.  School  age  of  children  in  the  several  States. 
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Employment— Continued. 

28.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment. 

29.  Average  days  employed  in  the  year. 

30.  Apprenticeship;  present  status  and  regulation  of,  in  the  several  States 

and  industries. 

31.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  different  trades  and  industries;  in  the  several 

States;  Sunday  labor. 

32.  National,  State,  and  municipal  employment  of  labor. 

33.  The  shorter  workday  movement;  economic  and  social  argument  for  and 

against. 

34.  Sweat  shops,  so  called;  conditions  of  labor  in;  the  several  State  laws  for 

their  regulation;  suggestions  for  unification  or  modification  of  these 
laws. 
Cooperation,  Premium  Payments,  Profit  Sharing,  Industrial  Copartner- 
ship, etc. 

35.  Practicability  and  present  status  of  these  methods. 

36.  Other  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  workingmen ;  old  age  and  serv- 

ice pensions;  sick  insurance;  accident  insurance;  State  insurance. 
Immigration  and  Education. 

37.  Effects  of  immigration  in  the  several  industries;  on  employment  in  skilled 

trades  and  unskilled  occupations;  on  wages;  on  morale. 

38.  Suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  immigration. 

39.  Alien  labor. 

40.  Colored  labor. 

41.  Sufficiency  of  public  school  facilities. 

42.  Suitability  of  public  school  instruction  to  needs  of  working  people. 

43.  Trade  schools;  manual  training;  technical  education. 

44.  Public  libraries;  reading  rooms;  lyceums. 
Convict  Labor. 

45.  Effects  of  convict  labor  on  free  labor  in  specified  industries;  in  the  several 

States. 

46.  Suggestions  for  its  noncompetitive  employment. 

PART  II.— AS  TO  CAPITAL  IN  THE  SEVERAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Earnings  op  Capital  Invested  in  Manufacturing. 

47.  During  the  past  fifty  years. 

48.  As  compared  with  other  lines  of  investment;  banking,  real  estate,  rail- 

roading, mercantile  business,  etc. 

49.  Effects  of   restrictive  and  other  industrial   legislation  on  the  capital 

employed  in  manufacturing,  in  the  several  industries,  and  in  the 
several  States. 

50.  Shares  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  industrial  product. 

51.  Taxation  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,     (a)  Char- 

acter, extent  and  effects  of,  in  the  different  States.  (6)  Suggestions 
for  the  modification  and  unification  of  tax  methods,  State  and  local. 
(c)  Discriminations  in  freight  rates,  on  raw  materials,  on  manufactured 
products;  effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor,  and  on  localities. 

52.  The  migration  of  industries  from  and  to  localities;  causes,  natural  and 

artificial. 
The  Present  Conditions  of  Manufacturing. 

53.  Concentration  and  consolidation;  its  effects  on  prices  and  profits;  on 

wages  and  employment;  on  smaller  enterprises;  on  business  competition; 
on  production. 

54.  The  legal  regulation  of  trusts  and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  operation  of 

existing  antitrust  laws;  suggestions  for  modification  or  extension. 

55.  Combinations  of  manufacturers;  causes  inducing  them;  objects  sought 

by  them;  results  secured;  rules,  regulations,  and  constitutions;  manner 
and  extent  of  enforcing  authority. 
Producing  Capacity  of  Modern  Machinery. 

56.  Present  machinery  capacity  of  the  several  industries,  in  relation  to  con- 

sumption and  existing  markets. 
5T.  Productive  capacity  of  latest  machinery,  as  compared  with  like  machinery 
ten  and  twenty  years  ago.    Effect  on  cost  of  merchandise  and  on 
overproduction. 

58.  Overproduction  and  underconsumption;  causes  and  remedies. 

59.  The  extension  of  foreign  markets;  possibilities  and  methods. 

60.  Cost  of  production  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
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PART  ni.— INDUSTRIAL  AND  REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

61.  Employers'  liability  laws. 

62.  Sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws. 

63.  Factory  inspection  laws. 

64.  Laws  regulating  employment  of  women  and  children. 

65.  Laws  regulating  payments,  penalties,  procedure,  etc.,  in  factories  and 

shops. 

66.  Laws  regulating  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration. 

67.  Mechanics'  and  laborers'  lien  laws. 

68.  Uniformity  of  industrial  legislation  in  the  several  States. 

69.  Suggestions  for  remedial  legislation:  (a)  National  legislation;  (b)  State 

legislation. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commission  at  its  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
convened  at  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  15,  1898,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Labor,  being  present  at  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
mission, commenced  to  testify  at  11  a.  m.  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  pre- 
liminary remarks  of  Chairman  Kyle,  the  interrogatories  propounded  by  members 
of  the  commission,  and  the  answers  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wright  thereto: 

Chairman  Kyle.  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission:  The  Chair  will  state  that,  as 
a  commission,  we  have  now  been  engaged  in  work  more  than  a  month  upon  the 
very  important  duty  of  outlining  our  plan  of  procedure ,  and  the  results  of  our  work 
are  in  the  shape  of  the  syllabi  that  are  now  before  us.  In  my  judgment  the  work  of 
the  commission  has  been  very  efficient — has  been  well  performed,  and  I  think  that 
when  these  syllabi  go  to  the  country  they  will  be  evidence  of  the  earnestness  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to  investigate  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
jects that  are  outlined  in  the  bill  creating  the  commission.  We  have  before  us 
this  morning  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who,  as  you 
know,  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  statistician,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
labor  problems;  and  I  will  state  to  the  Colonel  that  the  object  of  calling  you 
before  the  commission  this  morning  is  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
syllabi,  as  presented  here,  and  make  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  you,  in  answer 
to  interrogatories  by  members  of  the  commission,  as  to  sources  of  information. 
The  commission  has  worked  hard,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  to  prepare  these 
syllabi;  they  know  what  they  want — we  all  know  what  we  want,  but  we  do  not 
always  know  where  to  find  it;  but  we  call  you  this  morning,  not  as  a  witness  at 
this  time,  but  to  get  from  your  storehouse  of  knowledge  anything  you  may  have 
to  suggest  with  reference  to  these  individual  syllabi.  The  first  we  might  take  up 
this  morning  is  the  syllabus  for  manufactures.  We  will  use  that  as  a  basis  for 
our  considerations.  I  will  suggest,  as  the  Colonel  proceeds,  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  several  subcommissions,  and  those  who  had  part  in  the  formation  of  the  syllabi, 
propound  questions  to  the  Colonel  touching  the  points  upon  which  you  wish 
information. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Colonel,  you  may  state  your  full  name  and  address. — 
A.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1439  New  York  avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Chairman  Kyle.  You  have  before  you  the  syllabus  or  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
for  manufactures.  The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  is  Mr.  Smyth.  In  his 
absence,  Mr.  North,  who  had  very  largely  to  do  in  arranging  the  plan  of  inquiry, 
will  propound  certain  questions  with  reference  to  this  syllabus. 

Mr.  North.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  if  he  desires  to 
make  any  preliminary  statement  to  the  commission  before  we  take  up  these 
syllabi  seriatim. 

Chairman  Kyle.  It  is  entirely  proper. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  read  each  syllabus;  in  fact,  have  studied  each  one,  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  commission  upon  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  work  in 
this  direction.  I  believe  but  few  points  have  been  left  untouched,  and  that  these 
will  suggest  themselves  as  the  work  of  the  commission  proceeds.  If  the  informa- 
tion is  obtained,  as  sought  for  by  these  several  plans  of  inquiry,  the  commission 
will  have  accomplished  a  vast  work  and  one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  even 
if  it  goes  no  further. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  take  up  the  several 
topics  as  they  are  listed  on  the  printed  slip  before  us;  and  I  would  ask  Colonel 
Wright  if  he  will  inform  the  commission  if  there  exists  in  his  office,  or  in  any 
place  with  which  he  is  familiar,  any  set  of  the  constitutions  and  by-laws  of  the 
various  trade  unions  and  trade  assemblies  and  confederations  of  the  United 
States.— A.  The  Department  has  in  its  collection  a  great  many  of  the  constitu- 
tions and  regulations  of  the  several  trade  unions,  but  they  are  all  easily  obtained 
of  the  different  headquarters— American  Federation,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  other 
organizations— so  far  as  the  organization  of  each  is  concerned,  but  there  are  so 
many  hundreds  of  local  organizations,  each  having  its  own  constitution  and  set 
of  regulations,  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  secure  the  whole  body;  but  the 
reports  of  the  different  headquarters,  I  should  say,  would  be  ample  to  give  the 
commission  all  the  information  it  may  desire  on  that  point. 

Q.  Is  there  in  existence  any  consolidated  statement  showing  the  total  funds 
for  benefit  purposes  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  country? — A.  There  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge.  The  Department  is  now  engaged  in  collecting  facts  relative  to  the 
benefit  features  of  trade  organizations,  and  in  a  certain  sense  I  think  it  has 
been  successful.  The  results  of  that  inquiry  will  be  reported  early  in  the  year 
in  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Department.  We  have  already  reported  the  facts 
concerning  the  benefit  features  of  printing  establishments  and  of  typographical 
unions.  Those  will  be  found  in  our  November  bulletin,  already  published,  No.  19. 
The  other  features  will  appear  later.  I  think  they  will  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  give  the  commission  what  it  wants;  but  to  get  the  benefit  features  of  each  and 
every  organization  would  be  quite  impossible — I  mean  of  the  local  organizations. 
Trade  unions — I  will  use  that  in  my  remarks  as  representing  all  trade  organiza- 
tions, if  the  commission  please — are  going  more  and  more  into  the  work  of  benefit 
provisions,  sick  benefits,  those  which  are  paid  when  accidents  occur,  and  some  of 
them  pay  benefits  when  members  are  out  of  employment.  Heretofore  the  benefit 
funds  have  related  very  largely  to  strike  matters. 

Q.  Under  (2) ,  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  if  there  is  any  statistical  data 
in  existence  which  indicates  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  in  the  United  States. — A. 
Only  in  a  very  partial  way.  The  reports  from  year  to  year  of  the  different  organi- 
zations will  show  in  an  indicative  way  that  growth,  although  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions are  not  always  ready  to  state  their  membership.  1  suppose  at  the  present 
time  there  are  not  less  than  a  million  members  in  the  various  labor  organizations; 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  them  coming  under  the  specific  head  of  trade  unions,  as 
represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. ' 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  history  written  of  the  American  trade  unionism? — A. 
Yes;  you  will  find  several  such.  To  name  specifically  the  sources  of  general 
information  on  trade  unionism,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  work  by  Mr.  George  E. 
McNeill,  one  by  Mr.  Powderly,  one  by  Richard  T.  Ely  (the  title  of  his  book  is 
The  Labor  Movement  in  America — a  very  instructive  work,  giving  something 
of  the  history  of  trade  unionism  in  this  country,  the  members  of  various  labor 
organizations,  etc.).  There  is  also  a  work  by  Mr.  John  C.  Simonds,  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  document,  published  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago.  Because  of 
these  private  publications,  which  have  gone  into  historical  matters  more  or  less 
valuable,  it  has  not  been  thought  wise  for  the  Department  of  Labor  itself  to  take 
them  up,  as  it  does  not  like  to  cover  ground  that  is  already  covered  by  private 
publications. 

Q.  Under  the  head  of  (3) ,  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  if  he  will  state 
to  the  commission  the  present  status  of  the  movement  for  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions,  and  whether  that  movement  has  made  any  progress  in  England  or 
any  other  country. — A.  In  this  country  several  of  the  States  provide  by  legisla- 
tion for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions.  The  Federal  Congress  has  also  passed 
a  law  providing  for  the  same  where  an  organization  has  its  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  this  country  where  a  labor  organi- 
zation has  been  incorporated  under  either  State  or  Federal  laws. .  There  may  be 
such,  but  I  do  not  remember  meeting  with  the  fact. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Are  there  not  State  laws  authorizing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  benevolent  associations  under  which  trade  unions  have  organized? — 
A.  There  are  such  laws,  and  purely  benevolent  societies,  which  grow  out  of  the 
apparent  organization,  have,  in  some  instances,  incorporated  under  these  laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  trade  unions  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  laws  permitting  their  incorporation? — A.  So  far  as  I  am 
informed  by  trade  unionists  themselves,  they  have  no  objections  to  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  incorporation,  but  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  take  advantage  of  them  for 
the  reason  that  under  an  incorporation  their  union  would  become  a  person  under 
the  law,  which  could  sue  and  be  sued  as  any  other  corporation,  and  result  in  a 
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liability  for  actions  which  their  funds  would  not  warrant.  I  think  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  among  trade-unionists  that  sooner  or  later  the  incorporation  of 
their  bodies  will  be  not  only  desirable,  but  a  necessity.  They  recognize  that  under 
an  incorporation  they  would  have  rights  in  court  which  they  do  not  have  now  as 
purely  voluntary  associations.  They  have  had  considerable  experience  in  attempts 
to  be  represented  in  proceedings  affecting  their  interests,  and  especially  when 
railroads,  for  instance,  are  under  the  control  of  receivers.  The  new  Federal  act 
relating  to  arbitration — conciliation  and  arbitration — as  affecting  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  provides  that,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  the  officers  of 
a  union  shall  be  granted,  representation  in  court  when  receivers  are  in  charge  of  a 
road.  I  think  this  principle  will  grow,  and  that  trade  unions  generally  will  be  quite 
willing  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  organizations  of  employers,  which  are 
usually  incorporated,  so  that  they  will  have  equal  rights  before  the  courts.  As  I 
have  said,  the  chief  objection  lies  in  the  possibility  of  pecuniary  responsibility. 

Chairman  JIyle.  Take  these  questions  up  seriatim;  after  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  propounding  interroga- 
tories, I  would  like  any  member  of  the  commission  who  wishes  to,  to  take  the  sub- 
ject up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.  )  I  would  like  to  know  if  Colonel  Wright  knows  the  pro- 
portion of  incorporated  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  to  the  whole  body  of  trade 
unions;  if  he  has  any  general  idea  what  the  percentage  of  the  incorporated  unions 
of  Great  Britain  is  to  the  whole  body  of  unions  there. — A.  I  can  not  answer  that 
question  as  to  proportion,  but  I  would  refer  the  commission  to  a  very  valuable 
work  entitled  The  History  of  Trade  Unions,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  in 
which  I  think  that  whole  question  has  been  discussed;  but,  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  there  have  not  been  very  many  incorporated  trade  unions  in  England — a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole.  They  are  more  responsible  financially  for  their 
acts  in  Great  Britain  than  in  this  country,  for  most  of  them  have  large  funds, 
and  when  they  recommend,  or  a  committee  of  a  trade  union  recommends,  to  an 
employer  certain  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  employer's  affairs,  or  a 
change  of  employees  on  account  of  lack  of  skill,  or  through  other  objections,  they 
are  responsible  to  the  employer  for  the  results  coming  from  that  change,  provided 
he  adopts  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  favorable  operation  of  the  British  laws,  toward 
employees  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  has  nullified  the  need  for  incorpo- 
ration among  the  unions  themselves? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  best  for  the  safety  of  their  funds  that  all  trade  unions 
should  be  incorporated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  employer  and  employee  are  coming  closer  together  through  friendly 
legislation,  are  they  not — that  is,  through  arbitration  and  mediation,  so  there  is  no 
occasion  for  incorporation? — A.  That  is  very  largely  true,  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  establishment  of  trade  committees;  the  lace  trade,  for  instance,  has 
its  own  boards  of  arbitration.     That  is  a  growing  feature  in  this  country  also. 

Q.  You  have  not  in  your  Department  any  fixed  or  any  comprehensive  classifica- 
tion of  all  these  labor  unions,  and  as  to  the  membership  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  another  thing,  it  would  be  impossible,  almost,  to  state  the  nonunion 
membership  of  the  country  except  from  the  union  membership  of  the  country? — 
A.  If  we  knew  the  union  membership  we  could  easily  state  the  nonunion 
membership. 

Q.  By  taking  the  census? — A.  By  deduction. 

Q.  By  deduction  from  census  figures? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Whenever  I  have  made 
inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  economic  facts,  like  the  benefit  funds,  I 
have  found  a  reluctance  to  turn  over  to  the  Department  a  list  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  local  organizations,  and  a  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  membership 
represented  in  the  national  body.  It  can  be  obtained  for  some,  but  even  the 
official  reports  of  some  of  the  organizations  do  not  state  the  membership,  espe- 
cially if,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  business,  manufacturing,  etc. ,  there  has  been 
any  falling  off  in  the  membership.  They  like  to  guard  their  own  administrative 
affairs,  and  dislike  to  have  official  statements  made  as  to  membership.  This  has 
always  prevented  the  Department  from  making  an  official  classification  of  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  country.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  under  the 
best  classification  possible,  there  were  15,000,000  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States,  actual  wage  receivers,  and  at  that  time  there  were  probably  somewhere 
from  1,200,000  to  1,500,000  members  of  various  labor  organizations,  making  a 
membership  rising  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  body  of  wage 
workers,  in  some  union;  so  that  the  proportion,  if  that  is  the  inquiry,  in  round 
numbers,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  not  accurate  statements,  would  be  one 
in  ten. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  proportion  of  women  in  the  15,000,000,  if  any,  of 
wage  earners?  What  per  cent  would  be  female — be  women,  if  any? — A.  I  would 
not  like  to  state  the  figure;  but  it  is  a  little  over  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

Q.  But  it  embraces  both? — A.  Yes;  it  embraces  men,  women,  and  children.  It 
has  all  been  worked  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  pass  over  the  first  subdivi- 
sion, I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Wright,  in  a  general  way,  with 
respect  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  question  occurs  to  me,  in  this  connection,  that  the  incorporation  of  trade 
unions  is  very  largely  hindered  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  associated  employers 
to  incorporate  under  the  law.  It  is  true  that  large  employers  of  labor  incorporate 
under  the  laws,  but  it  is  rarely  true  where  employers  who  are  associated  together 
in  the  sense  of  making  annual  agreements  with  their  workmen  are  incorporated. 
For  instance,  the  coal  producers  will  meet  their  employees  annually  and  make  an 
agreement.  Such  an  organization  of  employers  or  employees  is  not  incorporated. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this — that  the  workmen  are  largely  discouraged  from 
incorporating  their  unions  or  making  themselves  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  subjecting  themselves  to  liabilities  and  damages,  while  the  employing 
classes  are  free  from  such  loss  and  liabilities.  I  believe  that  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions  and  associated  organizations  of  employers  is  an  important  question. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  a  question 
which  is  germane  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Ratchford.  Colonel  Wright  stated,  as  I 
understood  it,  that  there  is  a  more  favorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  trade  unions 
to  incorporate  now  than  there  has  been  in  the  past;  that  the  objection  to  incor- 
poration was  principally  due  to  the  liability  to  be  sued  in  their  corporate  names. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright,  in  connection  with  that,  whether  the  fact 
that  certain  courts  in  this  country — the  United  States  courts — have  so  enlarged 
the  law  of  injunction  as  to  reach  the  individual  trade  unions,  whether  they  are 
incorporated  or  not,  has  had  any  influence  or  effect  in  modifying  the  opposition 
to  incorporating  trade  unions,  in  his  judgment,  if  he  has  given  the  subject  any 
thought? — A.  I  will  answer  the  two  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
put.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ratchford  entirely,  that  the  opposition  to  incorporation 
on  the  part  of  trade  unions  lies  very  largely  in  the  fact  that  employers'  corpora- 
tions sometimes  have  an  association  comprehending  several  corporations,  and  that 
that  association  is  not  amenable  to  the  law  regulating  corporations;  and  the 
trade  unions  do  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  actions  which  could  not  be  brought 
against  the  parties  with  whom  they  are  negotiating.  This  very  point  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  Chicago  strike,  where  the  Railway  Managers'  Association  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  the  twenty -four  railroads  centering  in  Chicago.  That 
was  a  purely  voluntary  association  without  incorporation,  and  without  legal 
responsibility.  The  unions — the  American  Railway  Union — had  to  deal  with 
that  body,  itself  not  incorporated.  There  lies  very  great  difficulty  in  the  ques- 
tion of  incorporating  trade  unions.  The  incorporation  of  an  association  like  the 
Railway  Managers'  Association,  would  be  the  direct  legalization  of  a  vast  trust. 
The  incorporation  of  a  group  of  labor  unions  would  perhaps  be  considered  the 
same  thing,  but  where  a  single  union,  like  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors, is  incorporated,  and  it  should  deal  with  a  single  railroad,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated, they  would  then  be  on  an  equality  before  the  law.  That  is  a  question  that 
will  crystallize  later  on,  and  voluntary  associations,  whether  of  employers  or  of 
labor  unions,  will  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  before  the  public  or  in  the 
public  estimation,  because,  as  associations,  they  will  do  certain  things  or  order 
certain  things  done,  for  which  no  single  member,  whether  that  member  is  another 
corporation  or  an  individual,  can  be  held  responsible.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
question,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  public  are  not  yet  so  generally  recognized  as 
the  individual  rights  of  the  members  of  the  two  voluntary  associations. 

In  answer  to  Senator  Mallory's  question  I  will  say  that  the  extension  of  the 
doctrine  of  injunction  so  as  to  reach  a  man  before  he  commits  an  act,  for  which, 
if  committed,  he  would  be  subject  to  trial  by  the  criminal  courts,  has  led  many 
trade  unionists  to  believe  that  they  can  relieve  themselves  of  individual  responsi- 
bility through  incorporation.  That  question  of  injunction,  I  see  by  the  syllabus, 
is  a  part  of  the  inquiry  of  this  commission,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  it  from  the 
start,  five  hundred  years  ago  in  England,  when  this  very  question  of  injunction 
was  carried  out  in  the  methods  now  familiar,  and  then  abrogated,  has  all  been 
clearly  stated  in  the  little  work  which  is  at  the  command  of  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  is  the  name  of  that  book? — A.  It  is  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Stimson.  I  think  you  have  that  already.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and 
scholarly  work. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  To  go  back  a  little  way.  You  stated,  if  I 
understood  you  correctly,  that  if  the  members  of  a  union  in  England  requested  a 
manufacturer  to  make  certain  changes,  on  representations  of  theirs,  that  they 
were  liable  for  the  result? — A.  Not  liable,  but  responsible. 

Q.  Well,  responsible.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  distinction  you  mean  to  make? 
In  other  words,  how  are  they  responsible? — A.  The  best  answer  I  can  give  would 
be  to  state  an  exact  case.  If  a  committee  of  the  union  says  to  the  employer, 
"  You  have  a  man  on  a  certain  piece  of  work  whom  we  do  not  consider  skillful 
in  his  line,  and  we  do  not  like  to  have  him  employed  with  us,  and  recommend 
that  he  be  discharged:"  the  employer  says,  "  Very  well,  bring  me  a  man  that  is 
skillful  and  who  can  perform  the  work  for  which  I  hire  this  man,"  and  the  union 
or  the  committee  places  a  man  there.  The  mutual  understanding  is  that  the  union, 
taking  that  action,  will  be  responsible  for  any  damages  in  production  that  might 
result  from  his  lack  of  skill.  There  is  no  law  which  makes  the  union  liable,  but 
it  is  a  responsibility  which  the  union  takes,  and  the  employer  is  quite  ready,  as  a 
rule,  in  those  instances,  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  union. 

Q.  Perhaps  that  answers  the  question.  The  question  being  considered  was  the 
reason  for  the  incorporation  and  nonincorporation  on  account  of  the  responsibility 
and  nonliability  of  the  trade  unions.  In  that  connection,  it  was  stated  that  they 
had  certain  responsibilities  which  I  understood  to  be  liabilities,  which  they  have 
in  Great  Britain.  I  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  the  questions  and  the  nature  of 
the  answer,  that  that  meant  a  responsibility  fixed  by  the  law,  and  if  so,  that  led 
to  other  questions,  and  would  raise  the  question  whether  the  law  itself  did  not 
impose  such  responsibilities  and  probably  provide  such  protection  and  methods  of 
procedure  as  to  make  the  trade  unions  so  recognized  by  the  law  that  it  would 
have  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  an  incorpoiation  by  reason  of  its  mere 
formation;  but  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  it  is  a  responsibility  that  is 
merely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions  and  not  imposed  by  the  law  at 
all  ?— A.  That  is  the  case  in  England. 

Q.  Well,  that  being  so,  of  course  it  has  no  relation  to  the  legal  responsibility  ? — 
A.  Not  the  slightest,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  an  incorporated  trade  union  could  be 
held  liable  for  just  that  kind  of  action,  nor  on  any  other  basis  where  it  acted  as  a 
union.  The  incorporation  would  not  make  the  recommendation  of  a  union  or  a 
committee  liable  for  such  a  change  of  an  employee. 

Q.  Well,  an  incorporation  of  itself  might  not  unless  that  was  the  law  ? — A. 
Unless  that  was  a  provision  of  its  charter. 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  was  the  law? — A.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  so 
understood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  not  been  a  remarkable  decline  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  amounting  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  trade-union  movement  in 
the  country  since  1885  or  1887? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  1885,1  think  more  properly  in 
1887,  the  Knights  of  Labor  numbered  about  a  million  members.  At  present  I  can 
not  say  what  it  numbers,  but  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  100,000. 

Q.  I  see  by  Bliss's  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform  its  membership  is  stated  to 
be  a  few  thousand  in  one  place,  and  in  another  place  as  10,000  ? — A.  I  presume 
they  have  100,000,  so  far  as  individual  members  of  the  order  have  informed  me. 
At  least,  they  are  unwilling  to  admit  it  has  less  than  100,000,  while  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  grown  from  about  that  number,  100,000  or  so,  to  nearly 
650,000  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  numbers  more  than  that. 
I  have  not  noticed  the  last  report. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  you  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
decline  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  movement  in  this  country  ?— A.  That  requires  a 
very  peculiar  analysis,  but  I  should  say,  ignoring  all  questions  of  personal  admin- 
istration in  the  two  great  orders,  that  the  decline  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
increase  of  the  Federation  was  very  largely  due  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
two  great  orders.  The  trade  union,  as  such,  represents  the  crystallized  work  of 
a  body  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  It  is  the  principle  of  self-defense 
against  the  general  work  of  a  community.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  its  fundamental  principle,  is  what  you  may  say  more  generally  social- 
istic. It  seeks  to  place  all  wage-workers  on  a  level — a  high  level,  to  be  sure— and 
to  deal  with  all  on  the  same  basis;  a  very  ideal  principle,  but  one  which  can  not 
succeed  at  present.  I  think  the  difference— vital  difference— in  those  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  two  great  organizations  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  shifting  of  the  membership.  Of  course  there  have  been  dissensions  which 
have  helped  the  conflict  along;  and  if  you  talk  to  individual  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  as  to  why  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  order,  you  will  get  as 
many  different  reasons  as  the  number  of  individuals  you  address;  but  when  you 
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crystallize  them,  get  each  man's  views  into  a  concrete  statement,  it  is  generally 
that  they  are  tired  of  paying  dues  for  everybody's  benefit;  they  would  rather  pay 
for  the  organizations  which  represent  their  trade.  It  is  human  nature  against  a 
very  broad,  general,  socialistic  principle.  The  one  will  prevail  over  the  other 
some  time,  but  not  in  our  day. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  there  not  incorporated  trade  unions  in 
other  countries  of  Europe  besides  England?— A.  I  think  not.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any.  "We  have  very  liberal  laws  all  through  this  country  for  incorporation 
under  general  legislation— not  by  special  charter  from  the  legislative  body,  but 
under  the  general  law — for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  literary,  charitable,  benevolent, 
etc.,  which  assist  those  voluntary  organizations  to  protect  their  funds,  if  they 
please.  The  point  made  by  Major  Farquhar  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  also  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Ratchford ;  and,  I  believe,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  trade  unionism  will  take  a  very  great  stride  in  securing  the  respect 
and  cooperation  of  the  public  when  it  desires  to  incorporate.  There  are  cases 
where  incorporation  would  result  in  success,  when  the  acts  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions would  be  apt  to  result  in  failure.  It  would  dignify  the  whole  business,  to 
say  the  least,  and  protect  the  funds  and  protect  the  members. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor,  (6),  (7),  and  (8) — 
strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists,  etc.,  together  in  that  part — will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  the  commission  any  information  you  may  have  as  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  these  topics? — A.  Relative  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  our  Department  has 
published  two  very  voluminous  documents,  the  third  and  the  tenth  annual  reports, 
giving  the  strikes  and  the  results  from  an  economic  point  of  view  for  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  bringing  it  down  to  July  1,  1894.  In  the  appendix  of 
the  third  annual  report  the  commission  will  find  a  history  of  strikes  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  earliest  days,  with  the  course  of  law  and  its  interpretation  by  the 
courts  as  to  what  constitutes  conspiracy  in  strikes,  an  exceedingly  valuable  com- 
pilation which  will  aid  you  very  much  and  save  you  a  great  deal  of  time.  All 
the  other  matters  in  (6) ,  (7) ,  and  (8)  are  generally  answered  in  those  two  reports, 
except  as  to  "picketing;  other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by 
employers  or  employees;"  those  points  you  will  find  discussed  in  some  recent 
English  works  more  generally  than  in  this  country. 

Q.  Does  the  phraseology  of  (8)  methods  of  strikes,  the  boycott,  the  blacklist, 
picketing  or  patrolling,  other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by  employ- 
ers or  employees,  sympathetic  strikes,  strike  you  as  being  sufficiently  clear  and 
comprehensive  ? — A.  It  appeals  to  me  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  the  word  ' '  picketing  "  a  word  which  conveys  a  distinct  idea  ? — A.  I  think 
so,  at  the  present  time;  under  the  interpretation  of  courts  and  the  decisions  which 
have  been  made  you  will  find  that  picketing  has  been  pretty  clearly  defined,  and 
I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  understood,  especially  by  labor  organizations  and 
the  organizations  of  production — corporations  or  private  firms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  There  is  another  word,  allow  me  to  suggest,  which 
has  been  used  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States — "  patrolling."  Itis  the  same  thing.— 
A.  You  will  find  some  decisions  printed  in  some  of  our  bulletins,  which  are 
indexed,  on  this  very  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  it  improve  this  to  have  it  read  "picketing  or 
patrolling?" — A.  That,  of  course,  would  prevent  any  misunderstanding.  Any- 
thing of  that  kind  which  is  explanatory,  without  taking  up  too  much  space,  is, 
of  course,  valuable;  and  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  good  suggestion.  In 
addition  to  the  reports  in  America,  you  will  find  very  many  of  the  State  bureau 
reports  dealing  with  strikes,  and  some  of  them  dealing  with  picketing  and  the 
blacklist.  You  will  also  find,  covering  the  last  few  years,  very  excellent  reports 
as  to  strikes  in  other  countries,  through  the  publications  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  bureaus.  All  those  reports, 
however,  are  briefed  quite  fully  in  abstracts  in  the  bulletins  of  our  own  Depart- 
ment, and  are  all  indexed  since  1895.  All  those  foreign  reports  as  to  strikes  are 
easily  obtainable  through  the  State  Department,  or  the  commission  can  have  the 
use  of  those  in  our  own  library  whenever  it  wishes  them. 

Q.  Can  we  obtain  the  government  publications  of  other  countries,  for  instance, 
relating  to  labor,  without  purchasing  them?— A.  You  can  obtain  them  by  pur- 
chase, or  if  the  commission  will  make  an  official  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  certain  documents,  naming  them,  be  supplied,  the  representatives  of  our 
Government  at  any  court  abroad  would  get  them,  by  courtesy,  for  the  use  of  this 
Government. 

Q.  In  regard  to  (9)  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract  or 
otherwise;  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor? — A. 
The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor,  under  contract  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter 
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which  comes  under  the  Treasury  Department,  and  their  reports  and  statements 
would  be  valuable  to  the  commission,  more  than  any  which  I  could  give,  as  I 
would  have  to  borrow  from  them.  The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
Mr.  Powderly,  could  bring  to  you  the  information  you  desire. 

Q.  In  regard,  to  (10)  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  under  State  laws; 
by  joint  committees,  temporary  or  permanent? — A.  Some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
States  have  laws  providing  for  boards  of  arbitration.  They  are  variously  named, 
sometimes  "board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,"  sometimes  otherwise,  but 
generally  along  the  same  lines.  All  these  laws  will  be  found  in  our  second  special 
report,  which  gives  the  labor  laws  of  all  the  States,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half,  since  that  work  was  published  in  our  bulletins  of  labor  laws,  being 
topically  indexed  in  No.  19  for  the  whole  series.  The  States  that  have  these  laws 
have  not  had  much  experience,  all  of  them.  There  are  only  three  States  whose 
experience  would  be  worth  studying  by  this  commission;  that  is  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state  or 
to  the  board  of  arbitration,  at  the  capital  of  each  of  these  States,  would  bring  the 
commission  very  promptly  a  series  of  their  reports,  showing  just  what  they  have 
done,  how  far  they  have  succeeded,  and  how  far  they  have  failed.  There  is  a  law 
now,  passed  last  June  (1898) ,  relative  to  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  but  under  which  there  has  been  no  experience. 
The  experience  of  England  has  been  quite  extensive,  and  the  results  are  to  be 
obtained  in  the  series  of  reports  published  by  the  labor  department  there,  while 
in  France  there  has  been  more  done,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country;  in  fact, 
it  was  in  France  that  the  conseils  des  prud'hommes  had  their  origin,  and  the 
French  and  English  have  had  great  experience  with  their  voluntary  committees 
in  trades. 

Q.  There  is  no  board  in  England,  is  there? — A.  There  is  now,  under  the  law,  a 
provision  for  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

Q.  What  is  it  called? — A.  I  think  it  is  called  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Is  it  not  under  the  board  of  issue  or  the  board  of  trade? — A.  The  arbitra- 
tion law  of  England  was  enacted  August  7,  1896,  and  the  enforcement  of  it 
is  under  the  board  of  trade,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  cabinet  position  in  Eng- 
land. This  law  is  very  simple.  It  authorizes  the  board  of  trade  to  take  steps 
to  induce  parties  to  meet  and  adjust  difficulties  by  themselves  or  their  represent- 
atives, the  presiding  officer  or  chairman  to  be  agreed  upon,  or,  if  not  agreed 
upon,  to  be  named  by  the  board  of  trade,  following  very  closely  the  arbitration 
law  of  the  Federal  Government.  Second,  on  application  of  either  party  it  may 
appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as  conciliators;  and,  further,  on  application  of 
both  parties  it  may  appoint  an  arbitrator.  Those  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  British  act  of  arbitration,  as  it  now  exists.  You  will  find  in  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  Mr.  Smith,  of  England,  the  work  that  is  done  under  this 
law.  He  publishes  an  annual  report  relating  to  arbitration  alone,  which  you  can 
easily  obtain. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  under  (11)  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  The 
only  country  that  has  ever  tried  it  is  New  Zealand,  under  the  Reeves  Act,  and,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand,  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  one  side  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  other,  and  now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  literature  published 
to  show  that  compulsory  arbitration  has  reduced  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
and  that  it  is  damaging  the  output  of  manufacturers  of  New  Zealand.  Others 
claim  that  compulsory  arbitration  in  New  Zealand  does  not  apply  to  great  indus- 
trial organizations,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Mostly  pastoral?— A.  Yes,  sir.  No  country  other  than  that  has  tried  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  If  you  want  to  see  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  you 
will  find  it  in  the  magazines.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  published  some  arguments 
thoroughly  denning  compulsory  arbitration,  and  the  late  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Phila- 
delphia—I can  give  you  the  specific  references  later.  My  own  views  on  compxil- 
sory  arbitration  are  to  be  found  in  The  Forum  for  May,  1893.  I  have  very 
decided  opinions  on  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating,  in  a  word,  what  they  are?— A.  Oh,  no. 
Without  discussing  the  incongruity  of  the  term  -you  might  as  well  speak  of  vol- 
untary coercion  as  compulsory  arbitration — the  first  economic  result  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  would  be  to  compel  the  manufacturer,  for  instance,  to  pay  a 
certain  wage  under  penalties  of  law,  which  is  a  very  direct  attempt  to  establish 
wages  by  law,  and  hence  prices;  and  any  compulsory  arbitration  law  ought  to 
provide  that  if  the  prices  are  not  paid,  such  as  would  be  necessitated  by  the  law- 
ful wage,  the  purchaser  should  be  held  responsible  in  some  way.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  compel  the  employee  to  work  for  a  wage  which  he  did  not 
wish  to,  and  hold  him  responsible  under  some  form  of  penalty  for  not  working 
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for  $1.80  or  $3— $1.80  when  he  was  getting  $2,  for  instance— and  there  is  no  law 
big  enough  to  put  everybody  in  jail.  Some  would  have  to  be  left  outside.  Every 
time  that  any  country  has  attempted  to  fix  wages  by  law,  whether  in  America 
or  in  Europe,  there  has  been  a  very  contemptible  failure.  The  second  effect  of 
compulsory  arbitration  would  be  to  compel  the  employer  to  shut  up  his  works, 
and  of  all  employees,  if  they  did  not  like  the  decision,  to  quit  work  and  leave  the 
country.  The  third  would  be,  if  the  manufacturer  saw  fit  to  carry  on  his  works 
under  the  decision  of  a  court  of  compulsory  arbitration,  to  compel  him  to  join  a 
trust  immediately;  and  I  think  if  the  Government  ever  wants  to  drive  everybody 
into  the  trust  form  of  carrying  on  business  the  compulsory  arbitration  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  kill  industry.  I  have  no  faith  in 
it,  either  from  a  moral  or  economic  view.  I  have  always  so  expressed  myself.  It 
is  a  doctrine  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  finds  no  approval  of  organized  labor  any- 
where. I  have  never  known  of  any  trade  unionist,  or  member  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation of  whatever  character,  to  approve  compulsory  arbitration.  There  may 
have  been  cases.  Certainly  the  employer  would  not  approve  it.  While  I  believe 
in  arbitration  as  a  help,  never  as  a  solution  of  labor  problems,  it  seems  to  me  that 
compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  positive  injury. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  under  (12)  the  injunction  in  strikes? — A. 
I  think  I  stated  that  fully.  I  hope  this  commission  will  study  the  injunction  and 
strikes,  or  the  injunction  as  it  is  now  used  or  has  been  used  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  most  thoroughly.  The  commission  will  find  it  not  only  exceedingly  inter- 
esting (you  will  not  take  up  subjects  because  they  are  interesting) ,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  one.  It  will  throw  more  light,  I  think,  in  its  study,  on  some  of  the 
questions  outlined  in  these  syllabi  than  almost  any  other  one  feature  which  it  can 
take  up..    It  is  a  complicated  one. 

Q.  In  regard  to  "  Wages  and  methods  of  payment,''  can  you  give  the  commis- 
sion any  information  on  any  one  of  these  subheads? — A.  That  whole  title  relates 
to  economical  adjustment  more  than  to  the  collection  of  information.  The  wages 
you  can  readily  get  for  any  of  the  subheads.  Whether  weekly,  bimonthly,  or 
monthly  payment  laws  are  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  condition  of  the  recipients.  Sometimes  the  weekly  payment  works  great 
hardship  to  the  employer,  especially  in  dressmaking  establishments  and  such 
establishments  where  they  do  not  have  capital  and  depend  upon  a  very  unsatis- 
factory clientele  to  pay  their  bills,  while  in  great  establishments  like  railroads 
and  manufacturing  concerns  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  weekly  payment 
or  bimonthly,  or  any  other;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  bookkeeping  with  them,  and 
I  believe,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  recent  antagonism  to  the  frequent- 
payment.  The  receiver  of  wages  will  give  you  varied  testimony.  Sometimes 
they  will  advocate  it,  and  other  times  not.  If  the  man  is  a  good,  steady  man  and 
a  skilled  workman  and  saves  his  wages  or  uses  them  judiciously,  he  prefers  to 
have  them  every  week.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  a  dissipated  man,  the 
family  gets  less  of  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family  under  weekly  payment 
than  they  would  under  payment  made  on  longer  terms.  It  is  very  largely  a  moral 
question,  the  weekly  payment  question. 

Q.  Two  sides  to  it? — A.  There  are  two  sides  to  it;  yet  the  custom  of  paying  at 
short  intervals  is  increasing. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  At  the  desire  of  the  workingmen? — A.  At  the  desire 
of  the  workingmen.  They  say  they  can  buy  better  for  cash  than  they  can  on 
credit. 

Q.  Which  is  probably  true? — A.  Which  is  probably  true.  I  have  found  it  true 
in  many  cases,  while  the  other  side  is  perhaps  the  exceptional  side.  You  can  not 
do  much  with  a  man  who  spends  his  money  for  rum  rather  than  flour,  whether 
he  receives  his  wages  weekly  or  monthly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  (15)  sliding  wage  scales,  oper- 
ation of,  minimum  wage  scales.  Are  there  any  practical  instances  of  sliding 
wage  scales? — A.  Very  many,  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  industries. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  minimum  wage  scale  in  this  country? — A.  I 
think  the  minimum  wage  scale  accompanies  the  sliding  wage  scale  in  certain 
classifications. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Let  me  ask  where  the  sliding  scale  is  in  operation  in 
the  coal  industry? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  had  supposed  in  coal  mining  there 
had  been  attempts  to  secure  the  sliding  scale.  It  has  been  applied  more  in  the 
iron  industry. 

Q.  I  understand  a  sliding  scale  to  mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
wages  of  the  workingman  advance  or  decline  in  proportion  to  the  advance  or 
decline  in  the  price  of  a  given  article;  iron,  for  instance,  or  steel. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  We  have  nothing  like  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  The  Amalgamated  Association  is  ruled  entirely  by  a 
sliding  scale,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes.  The  iron  and  steel  industries  establish  a  certain 
price  as  a  unit  of  production,  and  while  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  applied  in  the 
coal  industry,  I  know  it  has  often  been  discussed.  I  think  you  can  find  plenty  of 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  Mr.  Weeks's  works — Joseph  D.  Weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Went  into  it  very  thoroughly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  might  say  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  sliding- 
scale  form  of  wage  agreements  has  many  advocates  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
miners  with  a  great  deal  of  favor.  We  have  endeavored  for  years  to  establish  it, 
but  have  failed. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  will  inquire  of  Mr.  Batchf ord,  were  not  a  good  many  of  the 
discussions  in  respect  to  the  sliding  scale  in  his  trade  applied  on  output? 

Mr.  Batchford.  No;  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  mining  trade  when 
we  were  supposed  to  have  been  paid  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  a  ton  of  iron, 
but  that  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  past;  it  has  not  been  practical;  neither  the 
employers  nor  the  employees  have  paid  any  attention  to  it  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more.  Since  that  time,  I  might  say,  the  wages  of  miners  have  been  largely 
governed  by  the  strength  of  their  association,  the  condition  of  the  general  markets, 
and  by  the  strength  of  the  operators'  association,  etc.  These  are  the  determining 
factors. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  had  an  impression  when  I  first  spoke  that  the  sliding  scale  had 
been  adopted  in  the  coal  trade  on  the  basis  of  §2.50  per  ton,  but  this  may  have 
been  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  As  to  (17)  store  orders  and  payment  in  kind,  is  it  not 
true,  Colonel  Wright,  that  that  method  of  payment  is  very  largely  on  the  decrease 
in  this  country? — A.  Yes;  there  are  laws  in  very  many  States  prohibiting  it. 

Q.  Ought  it  not  be  prohibited  in  all  States? — A.  Unless  you  have  angels  for 
employers,  or  do  as  they  did  at  Willimantic  many  years  ago — establish  a  store  on 
the  basis  of  6  per  cent  advance  on  the  cost,  and  run  it  for  the  advantage  of  the 
employees  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  profit  for  the  employers.  It  might  be  made 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  things.  You  will  find  it  pretty  well  discussed  in  some 
of  the  State  bureau  reports,  and  the  laws  prohibiting  it  and  trying  to  regulate  it, 
although  they  are  evaded  in  many  instances.  It  is  a  very  tempting  thing  to  run 
"pluck  me  stores,"  as  they  are  called,  and  get  a  profit  which  helps  out  the  loss  on 
the  cost  of  production  sometimes.    It  might  be  made  a  very  beneficent  institution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  what  you  say — that  it  might  be  made  a  very 
beneficent  institution  in  production — illustrated  by  the  workings  in  the  War 
Department,  where  the  officers  in  barracks  having  their  families  with  them, 
receive  everything  they  need  to  purchase  for  the  living  at  about  one-half  the  cost 
to  other  citizens  in  the  same  city? — A.  Oh,  yes;  if  the  corporation  will  buy  goods 
for  cash  and  sell  them  simply  at  an  advance  to  pay  the  expense  of  handling,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  War  Department  does? — A.  That  is  just  about  what  the 
War  Department  does,  and  that  is  what  some  manufacturing  companies  do. 

In  regard  to  the  "living  wage,"  I  would  say  there  have  been  some  recent  dis- 
cussions on  that  which  are  very  intelligent,  and  applicable  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  If  the  commission  would  like,  I  will  look  up  the  exact  citations 
and  send  them  to  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford  . )  Before  we  pass  from  the  question  of  store  orders  and  pay- 
ment in  kind,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Wright  on  one  or  two 
phases  of  that  question.  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  not ,  where  such  system  of  payment 
is  in  vogue,  an  incentive  to  the  employer  to  fill  his  mine  or  factory  with  men ,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  is  not  a  great  injury  thereby  done  to  his  competitor  who  is  not 
operating  such  a  store,  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  put  cheaper  articles  on  the 
market  through  the  advantages  of  his  store?  In  other  words,  by  operating  a  store 
in  connection  with  his  works,  we  find  that  he  is  sometimes  able  to  sell  his  product 
at  a  less  price  than  his  competitor,  and  look  to  the  store  for  his  profits.— A.  All 
those  objections  exist  in  a  very  grave  degree,  and  they  are  the  things,  connected 
with  one  other,  which  have  condemned  the  system.  As  I  said,  only  when  the 
company  store  is  run  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  absolutely  can  it  be  con- 
sidered a  beneficent  custom;  and  even  run  on  the  best  possible  basis  it  might 
interfere  in  a  competitive  way  with  somebody  keeping  store  in  that  neighbor- 
hood; but  the  interest  of  every  consumer  is  to  get  his  goods  at  as  low  price  as  he 
can.  The  stocking  of  a  store  with  a  cheap  grade  of  goods  has  been  a  very  grave 
fault  in  this  system,  and  the  company-store  managers,  or  the  corporations  run- 
ning them,  have  been  able  to  recoup  losses  through  the  store,  thus  enabling  them 
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to  dispose  of  their  products,  as  Mr.  Ratchford  says,  cheaper  than  their  compet- 
itors in  production.  But  the  worst  fault  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  unwritten  threat,  as  it  has  existed  very  often  in  this  country,  of  nonemploy- 
ment  or  discharge  unless  one  trades  at  the  company  store.  I  think  that  has  been 
a  criminal  feature  of  the  company-store  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  As  to  (18)  fines  and  penalties?— A.  Fines  and  penalties 
constitute  a  very  ticklish  question,  and  has  two  sides  to  it.  If  the  fines  and  pen- 
alties are  made  with  integrity,  I  think  no  operative  would  complain,  but  when 
they  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  wages,  without  much  regard  to  faults 
in  production,  then  they  become  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  earnings  of  the 
employee.  If  fines  and  penalties  could  be  done  away  with  entirely,  and  a  system 
of  inspection  established,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  would  work  better  than 
the  present  law,  especially  as  it  exists  in  Massachusetts,  on  that  subject.  I  do  not 
think  that  law,  relating  to  fines  and  penalties,  is  very  popular  with  either  class  of 
people,  employers  or  employees. 

Q.  It  has  been  declared  unconstitutional. — A.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  I  should 
think  it  would  be,  because  it  enables  an  individual  to  establish  practically  what 
is  a  misdemeanor,  and  that  is  a  feature  of  law  which  should  never  be  delegated 
to  the  individual.  If  the  legislature  does  not  define  what  is  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, no  individual  should  have  the  power. 

Q.  Has  your  Bureau  ever  made  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  fines  and 
penalties? — A.  No;  we  never  have.  Those  are  State  matters,  and  the  Department 
only  takes  those  matters  which  are  common  to  all.  I  think  the  custom  of  fines 
and  penalties  is  one  which  is  growing  out  of  fashion.  I  think  the  employers 
themselves  do  not  like  it.  It  stimulates  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  operative 
to  do  something  that  he  would  not  otherwise  do. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  (20)  "differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and 
sections,"  is  there  any  record  which  shows  the  difference  between  wages  in  differ- 
ent States?  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  differences  in  wage  rates  are  very 
wide? — A.  They  are  as  wide  in  this  country  as  they  are  between  this  country  and. 
other  countries.  They  vary  not  only  in  the  skilled  trades,  but  in  what  you  would 
call  the  factory  employments.  They  are  different  in  different  sections,  North  and 
South,  under  different  economic  conditions.  In  skilled  trades  you  will  find,  for 
instance,  a  carpenter  will  get  $3  a  day  in  some  place,  and  20  miles  from  there  $2.50. 
They  are  shown  by  statistics  that  exist  in  the  different  States  and  in  the  Federal 
offices  here.  I  may  say  to  the  commission  that  I  have  in  preparation,  and  have 
had  for  two  or  three  years,  a  report  which  gives  the  official  statements  of  wages 
in  the  different  commercial  countries  of  the  world  for  as  many  years  back  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find  them.  I  have  depended  entirely  upon  official  statements, 
and  only  then  when  they  were  trustworthy.  That  work  will  make  about  3,000 
pages  of  solid  figures  relative  to  wages  in  different  trades,  classified  by  years  and 
the  hours  of  labor  under  each,  and  the  number  of  persons  upon  which  the  state- 
ment is  based. 

Q.  When  will  it  be  ready? — A.  Probably  a  year  from  now.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  make.    We  have  had  to  do  it  with  the  other  investigations  running  along. 

Q.  We  have  passed  (19)  "factory  tenements."  Have  you  anything  to  say  on 
that? — A.  The  question  of  factory  tenements  is  a  good  deal  like  the  company-store 
business.  If  factory  tenements  are  properly  managed,  and  the  tenants  are  not 
held  by  any  unwritten  law  to  employment  in  certain  works  or  being  ousted,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  they  seem  to  work  very  well.  Many  corporations  are  able 
to  furnish  good  tenements  at  lower  prices  than  private  capital,  but  the  difficulty 
is  a  moral  one  rather  than  an  economic  one.  The  desire  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  tenements,  which  goes  to  the  profits  of  the  concern,  is  one  which  leads  the 
management  sometimes  to  exorbitant  rates,  under  the  implied  threat  that  they 
must  keep  the  tenements  of  the  corporation  if  they  wish  employment.  That 
threat,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  never  made  openly  anywhere,  but  in  some  cases  the 
employees  have  been  made  to  feel  it  through  custom. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  a  strike,  by  ejectment? — A.  In  the  case  of  a  strike,  by  eject- 
ment. I  have  always  contended  that  a  corporation  ought  not  to  pay  wages  with 
one  hand  and  receive  rents  with  the  other.  I  believe  it  leads  to  immoral  condi- 
tions, unjust  conditions,  and  unhappy  ones.  That  was  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  great  trouble  at  Pullman  a  few  years  ago;  and  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  unless 
tenants  are  perfectly  free  to  come  and  go  when  they  please,  or  hire  where  they 
choose,  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  ill  feeling  between  the  employer  and  employee. 
It  is  one  of  the  irritating  factors  in  modern  industry.  It  has  worked  well  in 
places  and  badly  in  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  tenements  and  the  store, 
in  connection  with  the  work,  are  sometimes  used  to  coerce  employees  to  yield  to 
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certain  things? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  As  I  said,  it  is  one  of  the  irritating 
factors  in  modern  industry,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  glad  to  see  both  sides,  the 
two  sides  of  the  equation,  separate.  Let  the  manufacturer  go  on  manufacturing, 
and  let  the  man  live  where  he  pleases;  but  when  it  sometimes  happens  in  the 
establishment  of  a  manufacturing  plant  that  there  are  no  accommodations  for 
the  workingmen,  the  corporation  has  to  establish  tenements. 

Mr.  Ratchfoed.  Before  we  pass  this  over — I  do  not  wish  to  consume  too  much 
of  the  time — I  want  to  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  tenements.  I  grant  you 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  employer  can  not  well  secure  the.  services  of  the 
number  of  men  he  wishes  to  employ  until  he  furnishes  them  with  those  accom- 
modations— tenement  houses.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  have  been,  it  is  not 
bis  right  to  supply  these  houses  that  we  have  fought  or  contended  against;  it  is 
the  abuse  of  that  right.  I  want  to  refer  the  commission,  and  particularly  Colonel 
Wright,  to  two  cases  which  I  have  in  mind.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  an 
employee  was  forced  to  pay  rent  for  a  company  tenement  while  he  lived  in  his 
own  house  before  he  could  secure  employment.  He  had  to  agree  to  the  payment 
of  rent  for  a  house  which  he  did  not  occupy.  There  is  one  case  of  the  abuse  of 
that  system.  I  know  of  another  instance,  where  the  company  owns  the  land  and 
the  houses  as  well,  and  if  any  of  their  tenants  become  dissatisfied  with  the  house 
they  are  living  in,  the  company  will  give  them  a  lease  on  the  land  for  five  years 
to  build  any  kind  of  a  house  they  wish,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
property  reverts  back  to  the  company  with  the  improvements.  The  house,  if  you 
please,  built  by  the  wages  of  the  workrngman,  falls  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
company.  These  are  two  gross  abuses  which  I  wished  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Wright 
and  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Wright.  These  are  the  very  reasons  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  companies 
paying  out  wages  with  one  hand  and  receiving  profits  from  employees  with  the 
other.    Those  abuses  have  been  quite  frequent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  That  next  topic  (21),  "relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  past 
fifty  years,"  can  you  give  the  commission  any  sources  of  information  on  that  sub- 
ject— rates  of  wages  as  compared  with  ten  and  twenty  years  ago? — A.  You  will 
find  very  many  collections  of  rates  of  wages  in  the  different  State  bureau  reports, 
and  especially  those  of  Mr.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Connecticut 
bureau,  and  in  some  of  the  western  ones.  You  will  also  find  a  very  elaborate 
collection  in  the  Aldrich  report,  which  covers  the  period  from  1840  to  1891.  There 
has  been  no  very  extensive  collection  of  rates  of  wages  since  1890  and  1891  by  any- 
body, and  the  gross  wages  paid  can  not  be  ascertained  except  by  the  census. 
Taking  the  census  for  a  period  of  years,  you  can  get  at  the  aggregate  of  wages 
paid,  and  secure  a  quotient,  of  more  or  less  value,  representing  the  earnings  under 
different  industries  at  the  different  periods.  This  is  rather  of  a  vicious  quotient 
at  times,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  indicative.  The  rates  of  wages  of  skilled 
laborers,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters,  etc.,  have  been  stated  in  our  bulletin 
No.  18  from  1870  to  1898,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  showing  that,  so  far  as 
that  class  of  labor  is  concerned,  and  for  a  few  cities,  the  increase  since  1870  has 
been  about  10  per  cent.  That  must  not  be  applied  to  all  the  industries  of  the 
country,  but  only  to  what  it  professes";  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  very  nearly  correct.  There  has  been  a  constant  decrease  in  wages 
for  the  last  five  years. 

Q,  Decrease?— A.  Decrease  since  1893;  since  the  depression  began;  and  in  some 
trades  there  is  going  on  a  recuperation  of  that  wage,  but  it  has  not  been  general 
yet.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  many  trades  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  especially  in  productive  employments,  while  skilled  trades,  like  those 
applied  to  building,  etc.,  have  not  yet  felt  that  so  much;  so  that  while  this  shows 
only  a  10  per  cent  increase  since  1870,  and  a  slight  decrease  since  1893  in  produc- 
tive industry,  there  has  been  more  or  less  increase. 

Q.  Would  this  commission  be  warranted,  on  the  basis  of  existing  information, 
in  making  a  positive  statement  in  any  report  that  there  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
an  increase  of  wages  in  ten  years,  as  compared  with  twenty  years?— A.  I  think 
so.    I  do  not  think  that  can  be  gainsaid  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  printing  offices  in  the  large  cities, 
in  the  newspaper  offices  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
large  cities  that  the  scale  of  wages  that  is  now  in  existence  is  the  same  scale  that 
was  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  depression  in  1893.  and  that  there  has 
been  no  change?  If  the  scales  have  been  maintained  in  all  those  places,  do  you 
know  of  any  other  reason  to  give  for  that  than  the  fact  that  the  printers  in  those 
places  are  thoroughly  organized?— A.  Those  two  things  exist.  Whether  one  is 
the  cause  of  the  other  or  not  I  can  not  say.  The  fact  that  the  printers  are  thor- 
oughly organized  must  be  accepted  as  a  powerful  influence  in  keeping  that  scale 
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up.  Whether  it  is  the  sole  influence  or  not  of  course  would  be  outside  of  any 
human  wisdom  to  say. 

Q.  Those  scales  have  been  maintained? — A.  They  have  been  maintained. 

Q.  While  in  many  other  trades  they  have  gone  down? — A.  While  in  other 
trades  they  have  dropped;  most  of  them,  not  all. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  did  not  think  that  was  a  good  argument  for 
labor  organization?— A.  The  experience  of  the  typographical  union  everywhere  is 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  which  can  generally  be  brought  forward  in  favor 
of  unions.  Their  management  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  it  has  stimu- 
lated others  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  only  that,  but  has  removed  a  great 
many  of  the  objections  of  employers  themselves  to  unions.  They  are  very  glad 
always  to  have  the  cooperation  of  unions  when  they  are  conducted  by  men  of 
sufficient  business  experience  to  understand  the  conditions  of  production.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  glass  trade  years  ago.  The  experience  of  the  glass-blowers' 
union  and  the  manufacturers  was  practically  that  of  the  typographical  union  and 
the  employers  to-day.  They  got  into  difficulty  by  mismanagement,  but  that  did 
not  argue  against  the  principle  involved.  Manufacturers  were  as  glad  to  have 
the  unions  as  the  unions  were  to  have  organization.  They  repeated  the  expe- 
rience of  the  English  trade  unions.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  business  conduct 
and.  management,  and  when  the  two  see  their  interests — not  to  be  identical,  for  I 
never  have  believed  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  being  identical,  but 
reciprocal — when  they  understand  that  principle,  the  trade  unions  and  the 
employers  get  on  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  statement  made  by  the  Colonel  in  reference  to 
the  advance  of  wages  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  a  general  meaning;  it  is  not 
true  of  all  branches  of  trade? — A.  Of  course  not.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs 
here  and  there;  but  you  take  the  gross  earnings  of  the  country  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
individual  trades,  too,  except  in  cases  where  the, industry  has  subsided  or  some 
local  cause  has  interfered  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  As  to  (22)  relative  social  .condition  of  labor  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  can  you  give  the  commission  sources  of  information  on  that 
topic? — A.  That  follows  (21)  very  well.  It  is  a  fairly  logical  conclusion  that  if 
wages  increase,  the  social  condition  of  the  recipient  increases.  Of  course  you  will 
meet  with  two  statements  on  that  (22).  Statistics  prove  absolutely  the  improve- 
ment in  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  wage  earner  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  Philosophy,  from  a  socialistic  point  of  view,  assumes  the  reverse 
of  that;  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  adhering  to  the  statistical  point  of  view,  although 
that  does  not  always  show  underlying  conditions  and  the  psychological  conditions 
underlying  an  economic  question.  Why  a  thing  is  done  does  not  conform  very 
well  to  the  statistical  method.  What  is  done  is  generally  obtained  in  that  way. 
My  own  observation  and  the  result  of  inquiry  and  study  is  that,  barring  sporadic 
conditions  here  and  there,  the  general  condition  of  mankind  improves  slowly, 
gradually,  but  yet  it  is  improved. 

Q.  Public  education  is  a  very  large  element? — A.  All  the  things  that  we  have. 

Q.  Public  libraries? — A.  The  opportunities  for  all  sorts  of  things;  what  the  Gov- 
ernment does;  what  individuals  do;  the  increased  intelligence  of  all  clas""""  indi- 
cates that  general  improvement,  whether  you  take  twenty  years  or  fif*y.  Of 
course  it  is  more  easily  seen  when  you  take  a  wider  period  for  comparison,  say 
fifty  years.  Sometimes  you  can  see  it  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  because  industry 
may  be  depressed.  There  may  be  financial  crises  the  result  of  which  is  deprepaion, 
but  when  you  take  a  period  of  fifty  years  I  think  it  is  susceptible  of  positive  proof 
that  the  social  conditions  of  not  only  what  we  popularly  speak  of  as  the  working- 
man,  but  of  every  other  man,  have  improved. 

Q.  Taking  this  part  of  the  plan  of  inquiry  only,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  commission  as  to  its  modification,  or  change,  or  improvement? — A. 
No;  only  those  you  have  made.  I  think  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  statement,  and 
covers  the  study  of  the  question  very  thoroughly. 

(Note. — The  foregoing  was  all  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Wright  on  December 
15, 1898.  The  examination  was  resumed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion in  its  offices,  Washington,  D.C., convened  at  2  p.m., Friday, December  17, 
1898,  and  the  following  is  a  report  of  such  further  examination.) 

Chairman  Kyle.  I  believe  at  the  last  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Colonel  Wright  and  his  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
as  shown  in  the  schedule  for  manufactures.  I  understand  that  the  first  three  points 
were  covered,  namely,  "Combinations  of  labor,"  ''Strikes  and  lockouts,"  and 
"  Wages  and.  methods  of  payment."  We  have  the  pleasure  of  having  him  with  us 
to-day  again;  and  we  will  proceed  from  that  point,  namely,  subhead  "  Employ- 
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ment."  I  presume  we  will  follow  the  usual  plan,  the  plan  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting,  of  throwing  the  burden  of  questioning  upon  the  subcommission  on  manu- 
factures. The  chair  will  state  before  we  begin  that  we  can  probably  save  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  consideration  of  these  syllabi  if  we  will  limit  ourselves,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  interrogatories,  and  reserve  discussions  until  a  subsequent  time, 
when  Mr.  Wright  might  appear  before  us  a  witness  on  some  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Iwill  state  it  is  evident  that  in  "Employment,"  (26),  (27),  (28), 
and  (29)  are  all  cognates;  then  the  question  of  apprenticeship;  then  (31)  and  (32) 
on  hours  of  labor;  then  (34)  on  sweat  shops,  will  probably  be  a  natural  division,  so 
that  we  can  cover  two  or  three  questions  in  one.  I  take  it  that  Colonel  Wright 
would  not  like  to  give  opinions  here,  and  as  the  resolutions  distinctly  propose 
that  Colonel  Wright  appear  here  and  inform  this  commission  as  to  the  proper 
sources  of  information  and  guidance,  proper  books  and  reports  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  on  matters  concerned  in  this  schedule,  I  suggest  that 
we  limit  all  questions  to  reach  this  class  of  information,  and  in  the  future,  when 
Colonel  Wright  may  appear  as  a  witness,  to  take  up  and  discuss  these  various 
topics.  To  take  up  the  first  one:  What  sources  of  information  can  we  find  as  to 
"increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  the  several  industries;  excess  of 
employees;  the  unemployed?  " 

Senator  Mallory.  I  understand  Colonel  Wright  has  read  over  these.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  shortest  and  most  effective  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  ask  Colonel 
Wright  if  he  has  read  over  these  headings,  and  to  take  them  up  without  any 
question  at  all,  seriatim,  and  give  us  any  observations  that  occur  to  him  under 
these  respective  heads,  and  if  there  is  no  observation,  there  is  no  use  to  bother 
Colonel  Wright  with  these  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  suggest  that  you  look  over  the  subdivision  of 
"Employment."  Take  it  by  the  subdivisions  (24),  (25),  (26),  etc.,  and  give  your 
opinions  in  regard  to  it. — A.  Under  "  Employment,"  I  would  say,  so  far  as  (24)  is 
concerned,  that  the  information  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
employed  in  the  several  industries  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  census  reports 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  State  reports  dealing  with  manufactures 
From  decade  to  decade  this  increase  or  decrease  is  very  clearly  stated  in  the 
various  summaries  of  the  Federal  census,  and  especially  for  the  States  having 
bureaus  you  may  be  able  to  find  information  for  intermediate  years,  and  for  the 
years  since  1890.  By  "excess  of  employees "  I  take  it  the  commission  means  the 
excess  in  industries,  more  being  employed  than  the  industry  really  calls  for.  I 
have  been  to  considerable  trouble  to  study  that  question,  and  the  results  of  the 
studies  are  to  be  found  in  The  Forum  for  November,  1897,  and  February,  1898. 

That  question  involves  a  deeper  one:  As  to  whether  the  various  industries  of 
the  country,  or  any  of  them,  are  overplanted;  that  is,  whether  their  capacity  for 
production  is  greater  than  the  demand  for  their  productions.  That  question  also 
is  discussed  in  the  studies  to  which  I  referred.  The  number  of  unemployed  can 
not  be  stated  for  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  with  any  certainty. 
The  census  of  1880  undertook  to  make  the  inquiry  as  to  the  number  unemployed, 
the  question  being  on  the  population  schedule,  and  relating  to  every  individual 
in  the  poplation.  It  was  not  tabulated,  because  General  Walker  found  it  so  defi- 
cient that  he  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to  undertake  it.  In  1890  the  ques- 
tion was  again  repeated,  and  the  tabulation  is  found  in  the  volumes  on  population 
of  the  Eleventh  Census.  There  is  no  statement  in  the  United  States  for  the  whole 
country  since  that.  The  difficulty  then  occurred  that  always  occurs  in  trying  to 
get  at  the  number  unemployed,  that  which  relates  to  the  employment  which  a 
person  engages  in  when  he  is  not  employed  at  his  usual  occupation;  but,  never- 
theless, the  statement  in  the  Eleventh  Census  gave  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  nonemployment  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Some  States,  through  their  bureaus 
of  statistics  of  labor,  have  also  gathered  information  relative  to  the  unemployed. 
You  will  find  reports  of  two  or  three  commissions  in  several  States,  which  have 
been  created  by  legislative  action  on  this  question  of  the  unemployed.  You  will 
appreciate  at  once,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  any  exact- 
ness the  number  of  persons  unemployed  at  any  given  time,  or  the  number  unem- 
ployed at  that  time  in  their  usual  occupations,  who  may  be  at  work  in  something 
else  temporarily;  so  that  any  figures  relative  to  the  unemployed  must  be  taken 
with  many  grains  of  salt. 

(25)  "  Effects  of  new  and  improved  machinery  on  labor,"  has  been  discussed  on 
both  sides  of  that  question  by  able  writers.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  books  on  that  subject  is  by  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson, 
being  a  study  of  machine  production;  and  one  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  entitled 
Recent  Economic  Changes.  In  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  the  Department,  in  obedience 
fi51  A '2 
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to  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  has  examined  very  critically  the  effect  of  machin- 
ery on  the  time,  labor,  and  money  cost  of  production.  We  were  able  to  find 
nearly  700  instances  in  which  nearly  correct  comparisons  could  be  made  relative 
to  hand  and  machinery  production.  This  report  will  enable  you  to  study  (25) 
with  the  light  of  the  very  latest  information  that  can  be  obtained.  There  are 
many  articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  taking  up  the  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effects  of  improved  machinery. 

Under  (26)  "Effects  of  employment  of  women  an<?  children  on  themselves," 
you  will  find  little  direct  information,  because  that  is  a  moral  question  and  hardly 
amenable  to  the  statistical  method.  Nevertheless,  through  the  English  reports 
and  our  fourth  and  eleventh  annual  reports,  you  will  find  some  facts  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  you  in  formulating  conclusions,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
effect  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  on  male  employment.  You 
will  find  there,  and  in  general,  in  studying  what  facts  are  available  on  this  subject, 
that  the  employment  of  women  and  children  has  not,  as  a  rule,  displaced  male 
employment  to  any  great  degree,  for  it  is  learned  that  women  are  gradually  tak- 
ing the  place  of  children,  the  number  of  children  employed  gradually  decreasing, 
and  that  in  some  instances,  like  the  laundry  business,  you  will  find  that  men  are 
crowding  women  out.  So  that  on  the  whole — balancing  the  business,  without 
reference  to  individuals — you  will  find  that  the  displacement  of  men  by  the 
employment  of  women  is  not  alarming;  and,  again,  that  as  men  step  up  into  higher 
employment  on  account  of  modern  methods,  like  engineering  enterprises,  the 
establishment  of  railroads  and  the  introduction  of  electricity,  all  of  which  have 
called  into  employment  vast  numbers  of  men  without  displacing  anybody,  but 
under  circumstances  where  higher  wages  are  paid,  women  have  followed  along 
behind  them. 

Under  (27),  the  school  age  of  children  in  the  several  States  varies.  It  is  safe, 
though,  to  say  that  the  school  age  on  the  whole,  or  taking  the  average  of  the 
States,  is  from  5  to  20  years.  Some  States  range  from  6  to  18,  some  from  6  to  21, 
but  on  the  whole  5  to  20  would  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  statement  of  the 
school  age  in  the  different  States. 

Under  (28)  "  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment,"  I  would  refer  you  to  our- 
first  annual  report,  which  related  to  industrial  depressions.  It  was  impossible 
there,  and  it  has  been  impossible  since,  to  make  a  concrete  statement  as  to  anj 
particular  cause  or  a  few  of  the  causes  which  produce  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment. The  causes  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  industries  of  the  country,  but, 
as  a  rule,  if  there  can  be  any  general  statement  made,  you  will  find,  on  examining 
the  information,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  results  of  financial  crises,  the 
competition  between  different  countries,  and  the  overplanting  of  industries;  and 
you  will  find  another  most  interesting  result  from  the  studies  of  these  questions, 
as  shown  in  that  report,  and  in  the  French  reports  relating  to  industrial  depres- 
sions, which  are  of  very  great  value — that  each  of  the  great  countries  given  to 
mechanical  production,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many, and  now  Austria,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  Italy  (and  Russia  is  coming  into 
the  circle) ,  that  each  has  striven  to  produce  all  it  wants  itself,  and  has  succeeded 
to  such  an  extent  that  each  is  reaching  out  for  a  foreign  market  for  its  surplus. 
That  state  of  affairs  in  the  industrial  world  must  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause 
of  irregularity  of  employment,  if  any  one  cause  can  be  called  the  chief.  But  the 
study  of  it  you  will  find  aided  by  the  documents  and  works  already  in  existence, 
and  for  which  I  will  give  you  specific  references. 

The  "  average  days  employed  in  the  year,"  is  fully  stated  in  the  Eleventh  Census 
for  that  year,  and  in  subsequent  reports  of  the  different  States  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  range  in  different  industries  from  250  to  312,  with 
the  general  average  of  about  288  or  292.  That  question  is  very  fully  discussed 
and  analyzed  in  the  articles  in  The  Forum,  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 

Under  (30),  relating  to  apprenticeship,  I  would  refer  you  to  our  second  special 
report,  which  contains  a  very  complete  compilation  of  all  the  labor  laws  of  the 
different  States  and  of  the  United  States,  and  in  one  of  the  editions  a  general 
statement  of  the  apprenticeship  laws;  and  you  will  find  that  the  whole  question 
of  apprenticeship  is  one  which  is  being  relegated  to  the  past,  and  that  other  meth- 
ods of  teaching  men  skilled  trades  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
apprenticeship.  You  will  also  find,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  some 
works  on  labor  and  economics,  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has  been  outgrown 
on  account  of  its  being  in  a  certain  sense  a  robbery  of  the  apprentice;  that  is,  he 
is  kept  at  apprenticeship  wages  long  after  he  is  a  skilled  laborer,  which  under 
modern  methods  does  not  occur.  The  regulations  of  the  different  States  are  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 

Under  "Hours  of  labor,"  you  will  find  they  range  from  56  per  week  in 
New  Jersey  to  62  and  65  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.     They  vary  in  the 
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several  States  as  I  have  stated,  but  in  hardly  any  State  is  there  direct  pro- 
vision that  a  certain  number  of  hours  shall  constitute  a  day"s  work,  except  in 
this  respect — that  when  any  contract  is  made  providing  for  a  day's  work, 
without  specifying  the  number  of  hours,  a  certain  number  of  hours  shall  be 
construed  as  a  day's  labor.  This  varies  from  8  to  10.  In  the  Eastern  States  58 
hours  a  week  constitutes  the  usual  working  time  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, while  in  New  Jersey  it  is  56,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
there  is  no  law,  they  work  60  to  62  or  63  hours  a  week,  but  are  gradually,  or 
perhaps  rapidly,  coming  to  the  60-hours-a-week  basis.  You  will  also  find  that 
the  hours  of  labor  have  been  regulated  by  custom  and  by  economic  conditions 
before  the  law  stepped  in  to  make  any  emphatic  declaration,  as  a  rule.  In 
some  States  there  are  laws  regulating  Sunday  labor,  and  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally applied  to  industries  or  callings  which  do  not  affect  production.  There 
is  hardly  any  Sunday  labor  in  the  United  States  in  the  productive  industries; 
it  is  mostly  found  in  what  we  call  personal  service — domestic  service,  barber 
shops,  and  such  matters,  where  the  service  is  rendered  to  an  individual  in  a 
personal  way,  not  in  the  way  of  production.  This  question  has  been  quite  fully 
discussed  in  some  of  the  State  labor  reports,  and  the  facts  given  both  for  produc- 
tive industries  and  personal  service.  There  is  also  a  compilation  bringing  these 
facts  together,  by  Mr.  Crafts,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  called  the 
"  Bureau  of  Reform,"  I  think  in  this  city.  In  some  of  the  economic  works,  espe- 
cially those  of  Mr.  Gunton,  of  New  York,  you  will  find  the  question  under  (33) 
pretty  fully  discussed  as  to  the  arguments  for  and  .against  a  shorter  workday. 
There  are  advocates  for  and  against  shortening  a  day's  work,  but  I  believe  it  is  the 
general  conclusion  of  all  that  as  machinery  is  more  and  more  applied,  the  lengtt 
of  the  day  must,  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  physical  necessity,  be  shortened. 
I  think  there  is  no  very  general  opposition  to  that  view,  especially  on  the  part 
of  economists. 

Under  (34) ,  relating  to  sweat  shops,  you  will  find  that  in  England  and  in  this 
.  country  the  subject  has  been  pretty  well  discussed  and  the  facts  collected,  and 
that  so  far  the  methods  of  factory  inspection,  as  they  exist  in  England  and 
this  country,  wherever  there  are  boards  of  factory  inspectors,  extending  the  fac- 
tory law  to  the  home  manufacturer  of  goods,  especially  as  to  clothing  (what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  "  sweating  system  "  of  production) ,  have,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  lessened  the  evils  which  grow  out  of  the  sweat-shop  system.  A  sweat 
Shop  is  a  little  difficult  to  define ;  but  in  general  terms  it  means  where  a  man 
takes  a  subcontract  and  then  sublets  again  to  somebody  who  is  obliged,  in  order 
to  make  a  margin  between  his  contract  and  the  other  man's  contract,  to  employ 
the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  and  thus  recoup  himself.  He  therefore  crowds  people 
into  small  rooms,  and  there  they  labor.  They  are  usually  the  cheapest  class  of 
working  people  in  the  great  cities,  and  this  particular  system  is  found  more 
largely  in  the  clothing  trade  than  anywhere  else ;  but,  curiously  enough,  not  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  lowest  grades  of  clothing.  You  will  find  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities  where  the  sweat  shops  exist,  that  the  sweat- 
ers are  at  work  often  on  the  best  class  of  clothing,  sold  as  the  highest  grade. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  The  question  is  arising  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to 
how  far  we  should,  go  into  this  subject  as  a  commission.  Do  you  not  think  that 
is  a  proper  question  for  investigation  by  this  commission?— A.  If  there  is  any- 
thing which  you  can  recommend  in  the  way  of  legislation  anywhere  along  the 
lines  of  the  various  syllabi,  I  should  say  it  relates  to  the  reform  of  the  sweat-shop 
system,  because  it  is  one  of  those  systems  of  the  labor  problem  which  can  be 
reached  by  law.  The  extension  of  the  factory-inspection  laws  to  include  the 
sweat  shops  is  probably  the  chief  cure  for  that  evil.  There  are  not  many  laws 
now  in  this  country  making  this  application  of  the  factory-inspection  regulations. 
They  exist  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and,  maybe,  in  Illinois  and  some  other 
States.  Certain  laws  which  were  intended  to  take  cognizance  of  that  particular 
feature  of  production,  so  far  as  hours  of  labor  were  concerned,  were  declared  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  to  be  unconstitutional.  Whether  the  laws  could 
be  unified  throughout  the  country  depends,  of  course,  upon  State  action,  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  very  prolific  field  for  recommendation  along  very  practical  lines. 
The  information  as  to  the  extent  and  evils  of  sweat  shops  can  be  obtained  from 
the  different  State  reports,  especially  for  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  and  from  some  of  the  bulletins  of  our  own  Department. 

In  "  Cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  etc. ,"  you  will  find  a  body 
of  information  which  will  be  ample  for  the  work  of  the  commissipn,  I  should 
say,  and  especially  in  the  work  published  by  Mr.  N.  P,  Gilman,  in  which  he  has 
brought  into  small  compass  the  conditions  as  to  the  various  experiments  relative 
to  profit  sharing  that  have  occurred  in  the  old  country  and  in  this.  Cooperation 
is  more  generally  discussed  in  English  works  than  in  American,  because  there  is 
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little  or  no  cooperation  in  America.  That  has  never  been  successful  on  a  large 
scale.  Cooperation  in  England,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  cooperation.  The  great 
cooperation  stores,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  which  are  doing  a  vast  business, 
having  their  branches  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  owning  their  own  ships  and 
all  that,  are  plans  for  the  distribution  of  goods,  and  can  not  be  called  practical 
cooperation.  Growing  out  of  those  experiments  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  cooperation  in  production,  and  the  reports  of  the  cooperative  congress, 
flies  of  which  you  can  easily  secure,  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  desire 
relative  to  cooperation  in  England.  There  are  private  works  also  on  the  subject, 
although  there  are  very  few  in  this  country.  A  few  months  ago  the  Department 
of  Labor  published  an  account  of  the  principal  experiments  as  they  now  are  being 
carried  on  in  this  country,  and  the  information  can  be  easily  laid  before  you. 
There  are  other  plans  than  profit  sharing  and  cooperation,  especially  those  called 
industrial  copartnership.  They  are  in  practice  and  in  all  essentials  profit-sharing 
experiments,  only  the  projectors  prefer  the  title  of  industrial  copartnership  to 
profit  sharing,  and  the  features  of  the  contracts  under  which  they  are  carried  out 
are  varied  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  that  in  the  United  States? — A.  United  States,  and 
in  England,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  suggest  that  the  term  "industrial  copart- 
nership "  be  added  to  the  title?— A.  I  think  I  would.  I  think  you  could  interest 
some  parties  by  that.  There  is  a  work  which  you  want,  which  discusses  the 
copartnership,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discussed,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  work,  by 
Henry  D.  Lloyd,  entitled  "  Labor  Copartnership."    It  is  just  out. 

The  old-age  and  service  pensions,  industrial  insurance  and  State  insurance,  are 
largely  German  methods,  and  the  information  is  very  full  and  complete  on  that 
subject,  and  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  special  reports  of  our  Department  and  in 
English  and  American  works  of  recent  date  comprehending  the  facts  of  the  exper- 
iments or  the  experience  of  Germany  down  to  the  present  year,  so  that  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  at  that  subject.  The  subject  of  industrial 
insurance  is  another  matter  and  'aardly  belongs  here.  Industrial  insurance  means 
the  insurance  of  children  by  their  parents,  so  that  in  case  of  death  they  shall  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  a  decent  and  respectable  burial.  That  is  what 
is  meant  by  "  industrial  insurance." 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Industrial  insurance  was  supposed  to  apply  to  those 
cases  where  people  of  modest  means  provided  for  burials  and  things  of  that 
sort? — A.  Yes;  industrial  insurance  belongs  to  that  topic.  It  is  a  subject  of  life 
insurance.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject  and  has  been  fully  discussed 
lately  in  a  few  articles  and  books,  so  that  you  can  get  at  it  if  you  wish.  It  bears 
upon  the  condition  of  laboring  people  the  same  as  life  insurance  does.  I  under- 
stand by  "  industrial  insurance  "  the  insurance  of  children. 

State  insurance  means  what  we  have  been  talking  about  in  the  way  of  old-age 
and  service  pensions,  and  insurance  by  the  State  against  accidents,  as  conducted 
in  Germany,  I  suppose,  and  the  works  to  which  I  have  referred  will  give  you  full 
information  on  that  subject. 

Under  "  Immigration  and  education,"  as  a  basic  work,  I  would  suggest  a  publi- 
cation entitled  Immigration  and  Emigration,  by  Professor  Mayo-Smith,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York.  On  the  particular  features  of  immigration  you  will 
find  most  of  the  information  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  now  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  of 
the  same  Department.  I  know  of  no  statistical  information  that  will  help  you  in 
discussing  the  effect  of  immigration  or  of  education  on  wages  or  on  the  morale  of 
the  people.  Those  are  features  that  belong  to  the  realm  of  deduction,  because  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  would  have  happened  if  something  else  had  not  occurred, 
and  the  statistical  method  fails  when  you  undertake  to  explain  what  wages  would 
have  obtained  if  there  had  not  been  any  immigration.  It  is  a  subtle  question  on 
which  minds  differ  and  on  which  information  is  almost  lacking. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Are  there  any  figures  or  statistics  to  show  to  what 
extent  immigrants  come  to  this  country  and  go  into  the  various  employments? — A. 
The  facts  as  to  distribution  of  foreign  elements  among  our  industries  is  clearly 
laid  out  in  some  articles,  to  which  I  will  refer  the  Commission.  I  know  of  no 
official  document  that  gives  that  calculation,  but  it  is  easily  made:  I  think  in  a . 
special  report  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  on  occupations,  that  question  was  touched, 
but  the  percentage  of  the  foreign  born  which  enters  into  each  of  our  great  branches 
of  industry,  like  agriculture,  manufactures,  etc.,  can  be  easily  stated,  so  you  can 
see  the  effect  of  immigration  so  far  as  the  distribution  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  yet  it  is  indicative.  The  census  classification  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory, because  it  takes  up  the  living  foreign  born,  and  not  those  who  have 
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come  in  at  different  times.  I  will  give  you  all  the  references  possible  on  that 
subject. 

Under  (38)  "Suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  immigration,"  the  Treasury 
Department  has  offered  various  suggestions  at  different  times,  and  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  that  subject.  It 
is  hardly  one  that  relates  to  the  collection  of  inf  ormation ,  except  in  an  indirect  way. 

"  Colored  labor"  has  been  classified  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  in  the  brochure  he 
prepared  for  the  Slater  Fund  trustees,  and  can  be  obtained  of  Dr.  J.  S.  M.  Curry, 
of  this  city.  The  amount  of  colored  labor,  however,  is  not  ascertainable  in  a  very 
direct  way.  You  will  find  in  studying  that  subject  that  the  Commission  might 
make  some  original  inquiries,  perhaps,  that  will  be  of  great  service.  You  will 
find  that  the  colored  labor  of  the  South  is  being  brought  into  mechanical  industry 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  effects  of  it  can  best  be  ascertained  by  an  examination 
of  manufactures  in  the  Southern  States.  .  In  the  North  there  is  a  constant  move- 
ment out  of  certain  kinds  of  industries  by  colored  men,  especially  in  what  you 
might  call  the  border  States  of  the  colored  question,  like  Pennsylvania.  What 
causes  this  movement  out  of  certain  industries  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  in  many  branches  which  they  occupied  formerly,  in  a  city 
like  Philadelphia,  they  are  rarely  found  now — no  great  number. 

The  subheads  (41)  "  Sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities  "and  (42)  "Suitability 
of  public-school  instruction  to  needs  of  working  people  "  are  questions  for  discus- 
sion, and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  can  give  you  more  information  than  can 
I.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  you  to  his  reports.  They  are  very  full,  showing  the 
extent  of  educational  capacities  in  the  various  States,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  that  are  not  accommodated  by  school  facilities. 

In  regard  to  (42)  "  Suitability  of  public-school  instruction  to  needs  of  working 
people,"  I  think  you  will  find  in  our  eighth  annual  report  the  information  gath- 
ered under  special  instruction  of  Congress  on  industrial  education.  It  was  a  can- 
vass of  the  subject,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  showing  the  extent  to  which  manual 
training  and  other  industrial  teaching  had  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools. 
It  also  took  up  the  whole  subject  indicated  by  (43)  "Trade  schools;  technical 
education."  Taking  that  volume,  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  two  or  three  standard  works  by  educators  in  industrial  lines, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hamm,  and  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  manual  training  school  of  Washington  University,  you  will 
be  able  to  put  your  hands  at  once  upon  all  the  available  information  which  you 
will  need.  The  question  of  trade  schools,  in  their  influence  upon  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  and  of  teaching  boys  special  skilled  trades,  is  a  two-sided  one,  per- 
haps. The  trade  schools  that  have  been  organized  in  this  country,  while  few  in 
number,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  been 
successful  and  have  helped  many  a  boy  to  good  wages.  Trade  schools  abroad, 
however,  you  will  find  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  this  country,  and  more 
generally  patronized,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  continental  countries,  by  the 
governments  themselves.  All  this  matter,  however,  is  laid  out  in  the  report  to 
which  I  referred  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  a 
question  in  regard  to  this  subdivision  (38) .  Eecent  attempts  to  amend  the  immi- 
gration laws  have  failed,  and  I  think  there  is  an  impression  out  that  the  influ- 
ences which  have  defeated  those  attempts  are  the  German  steamship  lines.  Do 
you  think  we  might  get  information  on  this  head  in  regard  to  that  matter  that 
would  be  of  value  to  the  country — enlighten  the  country  as  to  the  influences  that 
defeat  proposed  immigration  laws? — A.  I  think  you  will  find  ample  information 
through  the  office  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  from  the  immigration  officers  at  great  ports.  They,  I  believe, 
have  been  very  close  students,  so  far  as  their  official  duties  have  allowed,  of  this 
question  of  steamship  influence  in  securing  patronage  for  their  various  lines.  I 
have  felt  for  many  years,  personally,  that  it  was  just  there  that  the  chief  difficulty 
lay,  and  that  with  the  regulation  of  steamship  lines  many  of  the  attempts  to  reg- 
ulate immigration  would  be  accomplished.  You  will  find  that  all  through  eastern 
Europe,  at  the  present  day  and  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  their  agents  drumming  up  passengers,  and  that  when  you  can  bring 
a  passenger  from  northern  Italy  to  Chicago  for  the  same  amount  that  it  would 
cost  one  of  us  to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  the  influence  of  the  lines  becomes 
very  emphatically  expressed.  I  do  not  remember  any  attempt  in  the  way  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  meet  that  point,  although  I  think  it  was  discussed  fully  in 
the  Senate  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Do  you  regard  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission of  1888  or  1889  as  being  full  and  comprehensive? — A.  I  think  that  was  a 
very  excellent  report. 
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Q.  And  the  minority  report  published  at  the  same  time — does  not  that  cover 
the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Kennedy? — A.  I  think  it  does.  All  the  attempts  up  to 
the  present  time  to  regulate  immigration  have  not  succeeded  in  keeping  out  a 
sufficient  number  of  immigrants  to  pay  for  the  attempt,  except  so  far  as  defective 
classes  are  concerned.  It  is  a  pretty  far-reaching  question,  but  there  is  informa- 
tion enough  on  it  to  satisfy  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point, 
before  we  pass  over  the  question  of  education:  The  idea  is  conveyed  to  my  mind 
that  the  Commission  endeavors  to  find  what  the  advantages  of  education  for  the 
working  people  are  in  different  industrial  centers.  Our  topics  are  confined  to 
public  schools  and  trade  schools.  The  idea  suggests  itself  to  me  that  it  would  be 
well  to  amend  that  part  of  our  plan  of  inquiry  by  adding  another  topic,  and  mak- 
ing it  read  "  Public  libraries  or  reading  rooms."  That  is  a  facility  of  education, 
and  a  facility  which  the  working  people  in  many  instances,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, avail  themselves  of  very  large,  y.  Young  men  who  are  obliged  to  work 
during  the  day,  and  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  an  education,  will  attend  these 
libraries  or  reading  rooms  in  the  evenings.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  question  of 
importance  to  the  Commission  to  ascertain  about  how  much  these  institutions  are 
patronized  and  how  generally  they  are  used. 

Colonel  Wright.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  manual  training  be  inserted, 
which  will  cover  all  the  rest;  because  a  trade  school — a  technical  education — the 
work  of  trade  schools  and  technical  education  does  not  apply  to  manual  training. 
Manual  training  is  carried  on  in  the  public  schools  with  the  view  to  familiarizing 
young  people  with  the  use  of  tools  without  any  particular  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  that  cover  the  point?— A.  You  will  find  the 
information  relative  to  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  some  degree  in  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  for  certain  States  you  will  find 
them  discussed  in  the  local  reports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  inquire:  Would  it  not  be  well  to  add 
to  this  "  Public  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  lyceums?"  Then  you  have  all  the 
mechanical  exercises. — A.  It  would  make  that  topic  all  the  more  comprehensive. 
I  made  a  report  some  years  ago  on  that  very  subject — how  far  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  lyceums,  and  concerts  were  used.  Manual  training  applies  to  the  public- 
school  system  everywhere,  and  many  things  are  taught  in  them,  so  that  when  a 
young  person  comes  out  of  school  he  will  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  common 
matters. 

Under  "Convict  labor"  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  information  already  in 
existence,  and  perhaps  all  you  will  need.  Our  second  annual  report,  which  was 
made  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  Congress,  relates  to  that  subject  entirely, 
and  gives  a  description  of  all  the  systems  in  vogue,  the  amount  of  product  under 
prison  labor  in  the  whole  country,  and  gives  the  laws  and  customs  of  different 
countries  regulating  the  labor  of  convicts.  Later  on  we  published,  last  year,  I 
think,  a  supplemental  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  production  and  labor  in  the 
different  prisons  in  the  country.  You  will  find  the  most  suggestive  studies,  how- 
ever, ab  the  present  time,  in  the  leports  of  the  prison  commission  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  That  State  has  adopted  a  method  which  is  under  experiment  now, 
by  which  the  things  which  are  needed  in  all  of  the  State  institutions,  like  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  everything  that  the  State  controls,  are  manufactured  in  the  prisons, 
thus  avoiding  any  influence  whatever  upon  price  either  of  labor  or  commodity. 
That  question  is  discussed  by  the  State  commission,  and  other  States  are  now 
looking  to  the  adoption  of  that  system.  I  think  you  will  find  all  the  information 
you  desire  on  that  subject. 

Chairman  Kyle.  We  will  now  take  up  "  Part  II." 

Colonel  Wright.  The  "Comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing "  can  not  be  very  easily  ascertained.  Certain  suggestive  things,  how- 
ever, are  obtainable  from  the  statistics  that  are  in  existence,  but  they  are  so  crude 
in  themselves  that  they  lead  more  to  discussion  than  to  conclusions."  It  is,  I 
believe,  thoroughly  understood  at  the  present  time  that  there  is  a  law  to  be 
deduced  from  the  conditions  of  capital,  something  as  follows:  That  it  requires 
more  capital  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  product  than  formerly;  that  the 
margin  of  profit  decreases;  that  the  price  of  the  product  decreases;  that  the  cost 
decreases ;  that  the  quantity  increases ,  and  the  wage  earnings  increase.  I  think  this 
law  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  established,  although  it  can  not  be  demonstrated 
in  every  particular. 

I  think  here  is  a  good  place  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  you  will  meet  with  in  the 
use  of  census  statistics  on  production.  I  know  of  no  better  place  in  this  syllabus 
to  call  attention  to  the  defects  in  that  respect.  The  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
turing has  never  been  ascertained  yet.    The  statistics  furnished  by  the  Federal 
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census  are  indicative  only,  although  they  are  the  best  we  have.  Some  economists 
take  the  ground  that  "capital  invested"  means  one  thing,  and  others  that  it 
means  another,  while  manufacturers  themselves  adopt  the  bookkeeping  principle 
that  "  capital "  means  everything  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of 
goods.  That  is  the  census  understanding  of  "capital."  Then  the  difficulty 
comes  in  as  to  how  far  "credit  capital"  shall  be  included  in  the  statement  of 
capital  invested,  and  there  is  such  a  wide  variation  of  terms  that  any  attempt  to 
arrive  at  proportions  or  ratios  of  capital  to  product,  or  of  capital  to  wage,  usually 
leads  people  into  more  difficulty  than  that  which  they  labored  under  before  they. 
began. 

There  is  another  feature  in  manufacturing  statistics  which  throws  almost  every 
calculation  out  of  equilibrium,  and  thit  is  the  constant  duplications  in  the  state- 
ment of  total  product.  We  say  there  are  so  many  billion  dollars'  worth  of  product. 
That  product  comprehends  all  the  elements  of  production,  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid,  which  is  usually  a  very  exact  statement. 
and  the  miscellaneous  expenses.  Now,  the  raw  material  used  in  many  instances 
by  one  manufacturer  is  simply  the  completed  product  of  another  manufacturer 
which  has  been  accounted  for  in  his  product.  As  an  accurate  and  simple  illustra- 
tion, the  manufacturer  of  tables  like  this  would  give  you  the  total  value  of  his 
product  of  tables.  But  the  manufacturer  of  brass  ware  has  given  the  total  value 
of  his  product  in  brass  ware,  and  the  manufacturer  of  locks  has  given  the  total 
value  of  locks,  and  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  has  given  all  the  value  of  his 
product,  and  the  manufacturer  of  cloth  has  given  all  the  value  of  his  product  in 
cloth.  So  that  everything  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  this  table  has  been 
repeated  by  every  manufacturer  of  that  individual  kind,  and  there  may  be  5»10, 
or  100  repetitions  of  the  value  of  products  in  the  raw  material  which  enters  into 
it.  So,  too.  all  the  elements  of  which  this  table  is  composed,  may  have  been  pro- 
duced last  year,  and  enter  into  the  product  of  the  table  manufacturer  of  this 
year.  Taking  all  these  elements  in  the  manufacturing  statistics,  you  at  once  see 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  relation,  the  economic  relation  of  capital  to 
product;  and  yet,  as  a  general  statement,  these  duplications  occur  at  each  decade. 
The  total  value  of  the  products  at  the  works,  as  given  by  the  census,  is  a  very 
fair  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  that  is  its 
chief  value.  So,  to  answer  this  question  (47)  "  comparative  earnings  of  capital 
at  present  and  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,"  you  would  be  obliged  to  secure  your 
information  from  manufacturers  themselves,  who  are  willing  to  state  just  what 
their  earnings  were  at  different  periods  on  the  capital  which  they  had,  and  this 
would  be  true  of  (48)  also.  I  know  of  no  body  of  existing  statistics,  or  statistics 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain,  that  would  clearly  outline  the  profits  of  pro- 
duction. I  have  attempted  it  ana  otner  statisticians  have  attempted  it,  and  when 
we  have  gotten  through  we  have  generally  been  more  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
than  any  of  our  critics.  It  is  a  very  complicated  question,  and  you  see  from  the 
statement  I  made  about  the  duplication  of  things,  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
almost  an  impossible  thing  to  secure — and  no  statistician  has  yet  been  ingenious 
enough  to  invent — a  method  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  of  production,  at  any  given  period,  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  this  comparison— 
instead  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  why  not  take  in  the  time  of  two  generations? — 
A.  If  you  start  with  1850  you  may  accomplish  something. 

Q.  Since  1850,  by  each  decade;  that  would  cover  the  census  idea  by  making  it 
"  decade." — A.  Of  course  the  decade  division  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the  condi- 
tion of  industry  at  one  decade  may  be  depressed,  and  at  another  at  its  very  height 
of  prosperity,  and  the  comparison  is  then  worthless.  Why  not  make  a  whole 
range,  without  limitation,  "during  the  past  forty  years."  for  instance?  Why  not 
say  "comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,"  and  then  say 
"  during  the  past  forty  years?  " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  the  disadvantage 
which  we  are  going  to  place  ourselves  under  and  those  from  whom  we  seek  the 
information?  I  am  in  favor  of  any  topic  that  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
information,  but  I  can  readily  understand  where  we  are  going  to  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  endeavoring  to  extract  information  from  one  generation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  preceding  generation. — A.  You  will  find  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country  a  large  number  of  fas  and  companies  that  have  been  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  certain  lines  of  goods  consecutively  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
their  books  are  available.  That  information  you  can  get  from  individuals,  and  I 
can  give  you  the  names  of  firms  of  individuals  who  have  been  in  business  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  will  give  it  to  you;  and  the  same  information  would  cover 
(48)  also. 
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(48)  Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on.  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  several  industries  and  in  the  several  States.  It  would  be  difficult 
lor  you  to  get  information  on  that.  You  will  get  many  opinions,  but  how  it  can 
be  answered  statistically,  I  should  say,  would  be  a  question.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
previous  question,  "  Effects  of  immigration  in  the  several  industries,"  because  if 
immigration  has  affected  an  industry  any  legislation  which  is  restrictive  may 
have  also  affected  it;  but  I  suppose  this  applies  more  especially  to  what  we  know 
as  labor  laws  generally,  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation,  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  factories,  etc.  Committee  reports 
of  bureaus  and  legislatures  in  different  States  have  undertaken  to  discuss  that 
question,  both  for  and  against,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  can  not  be  found  a  single 
instance  in  this  country  of  capital  going  out  of  one  State  into  another  on  account 
of  such  legislation.  They  talk  about  it  a  good  deal,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  where  capital  has  been  invested  in  one  State  on  account  of  the  labor 
legislation  of  another.  Of  course  the  recent  agitation  of  the  question  of  transfer- 
ring the  manufacture  of  textiles  from  New  England  to  the  South  is  one  in  point, 
but  I  notice  the  great  concerns  in  the  East  who  have  built  factories  in  the  South 
still  keep  their  factories  in  the  North  just  the  same,  but  they  have  gone  South 
because  they  were  nearer  the  base  of  supplies.  You  will  find,  in  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  a  year  ago,  a  very  instructive  dis- 
cussion of  this  particular  feature  of  this  topic.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  of 
information,  however,  to  which  you  can  turn  for  a  settlement  of  the  question.  I 
should  think  it  is  one  for  direct  inquiry  by  the  commission,  and  that  also  applies 
to  the  subhead  (51)  "  Taxation  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments." 
Some  States  have  undertaken  to  relieve  manufacturing  establishments  from  tax- 
ation, but  as  a  rule  such  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  have  been  considered 
unconstitutional,  because  they  favor  one  class  of  the  community  as  against 
another  in  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  assessed  on  their  several  properties. 
This  question,  you  will  find,  has  been  very  carefully  and  very  fully  discussed  in  • 
a  recent  report  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  its  commission  on  taxation,  and 
also  by  two  or  three  like  commissions  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  especially 
Massachusetts,  and  I  think  there  are  reports  of  similar  boards  in  other  States; 
but  these  reports  generally  refer  to  what  has  been  done  in  other  States,  so 
that  by  getting  the  documents  from  Pennsylvania  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts,  you  will  find  this  subject  of 
taxation  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  pretty  fully  covered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely's  work  on  taxa- 
tion would  be  instructive  on  this  matter? — A.  I  think  it  would.  There  are  other 
works  on  taxation,  and  especially  one  just  coming  out,  by  Mr.  Wells.  It  appeared 
in  monthly  installments  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  was  completed 
before  he  died,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  is  to  be  brought  out  (or  may  already  be  on 
the  shelves)  in  book  form.  It  discusses  all  kinds  of  tax  legislation.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  work  on  this  question. 

(53)  "  The  migration  of  industries  from  and  to  localities,"  etc.:  Industries  do 
not  migrate  very  much.  They  stay  where  they  start,  as  a  rule,  and  if  the  causes 
of  migration  are  ascertained,  they  are  generally  to  be  found  to  relate  to  the  supply 
of  raw  material.     1  do  not  know  of  anybody  of  information  under  (52) . 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  encounter  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  bonuses  and  privileges  in  the  effect  of  taxation  as  inducements 
for  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  enterprises? — A.  They  have  been  granted 
here  and  there. 

Q.  Sites  for  building  purposes,  rights  of  way,  and  things  of  that  kind? — A. 
They  have  been  granted,  and  especially  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  and 
in  some  of  the  economic  works  they  are  referred  to,  especially  in  industrial  histo- 
ries, and  there  is  something  of  that  kind  going  on  now  here  and  there  in  newer 
parts  of  the  country — unsettled  parts.  Manufacturers  sometimes  take  advantage 
of  them,  but  I  believe  they  have  not,  as  a  rule;  that  wherever  they  are  offered, 
they  do  not  overcome  the  disadvantages  which  would  occur  by  moving  to  the 
favored  locality. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  importance? — A.  Not  the  slightest.  It  has  no 
effect  in  the  economic  condition  of  production  to-day. 

"  The  present  conditions  of  manufacturing  "  practically  comes  under  the  infor- 
mation which  you  will  get  from  individuals.  Under  (53),  "Concentration  and 
consolidation  (I  suppose  that  means  trusts  in  production) ;  its  effects  on  prices 
and  profits,  on  wages  and  employment,  on  smaller  enterprises,  on  business  com- 
petition, on  production,"  the  only  information  available  is  in  two  or  three  works, 
notably  one  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  trust  ques- 
tion, entitled  Wealth  and  Commonwealth;  and  another  by  a  foreign  political 
economist,  Dr.  Von  Halle,  who  came  to  this  country  and  made  a  study  of  the 
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trust  question,  a  small  book  and  easily  obtained;  and  in  reports  of  State  commit- 
tees, which  have  made  reports  upon  the  effect  of  consolidations  upon  the  prices  of 
commodities,  the  employment  of  operatives,  and  the  wages  paid.  They  are  not 
very  conclusive;  nevertheless  they  are  indicative  of  the  general  trend  of  things. 

Under  (54),  "  The  legal  regulation  of  trusts,"  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  able 
to  discuss.  I  believe  it  has  evaded  the  ingenuity  of  legislators  so  far,  and  that 
the  antitrust  laws  which  are  already  on  the  statute  books,  of  whatever  States, 
amount  to  but  little.  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  study.  There  are  two 
sides  of  the  trust  question  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  even  from  a  socio- 
logical point  of  view,  all  of  which  should  be  considered  in  discussing  the  trust 
question.  To  get  at  the  philosophical  side  of  the  trust  question,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  authority  than  Mr.  Gunton,  of  New  York.  You  will  get  the  two  sides 
of  the  trust  question  as  well  as  they  can  be  covered. 

Under  "Producing  capacity  of  modern  machinery,"  the  report  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer,  to  which  I  called  your  attention,  will  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  producing  capacity  in  various  industries.  You  will  have  to 
jump  to  a  conclusion  when  you  discuss  that  question  in  relation  to  ' '  consumption 
and  existing  markets."  On  one  side  you  will  find  the  producing  capacity  of 
machines,  and  on  the  other  you  will  find  greatly  increased  consumption,  and  one 
has  to  decide  whether  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  one  of 
those  old  economic  whirligigs  that  economists  like  to  turn  around  in.  One  makes 
the  cause  the  effect,  and  the  other,  in  order  to  right  something,  makes  the  effect 
the  cause.  "The  productive  capacity  of  latest  machinery  "  you  will  easily  find 
in  this  report,  well  stated,  because  we  give  the  years  when  the  comparison  was 
made  as  to  hand  and  labor  production.  The  question  (58)  as  to  "  Overproduction 
and  underconsumption '"  is  another  of  those  economic  whirligigs  under  which  a 
man  can  discuss  himself  around  and  around  and  not  get  anywhere.  "  Undercon- 
sumption" has  always  been  a  more  attractive  term  to  me,  because  when  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  people  is  brought  up  to  a  certain  grade  there  can  be  no 
general  overproduction  in  the  world.  That  is  the  economic  position.  But  here 
and  there  in  the  world  there  is  what  can  be  called  overproduction,  because  locally 
more  goods  are  produced  than  can  be  sold  under  certain  local  conditions.  Of 
course,  if,  under  (59),  foreign  markets  can  be  obtained  by  which  a  surplus  exist- 
ing at  any  particular  time  can  be  sold,  that  avoids  the  whole  difficulty.  But  it  is 
a  pretty  vast  question  when  every  country  in  the  world,  as  I  said  a  little  while 
ago,  is  trying  to  do  that  same  thing. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjen.)  Is  it  true  that  in  hard  times  the  consumption  per 
capita  is  less  than  during  prosperous  times? — A.  I  think  so.  In  fact,  I  have,  of  late 
years,  come  to  the  belief  that  an  industrial  depression  is  more  of  a  mental  and  moral 
thing  than  anything  else.  During  the  late  depression  of  1893  I  satisfied  myself 
by  inquiry  and  investigation  that  even  in  the  worst  period  of  that  depression  the 
business  of  the  country  was  within  10  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  the  best  times. 
It  never  exceeds  that.  Prices  go  down  as  soon  as  people  begin  to  see  trouble  ahead, 
and  they  shorten  their  expenses;  then  an  industrial  depression  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  output  per  capita,  or  the  consumption  per  capita,  is,  of  course,  less  to  a  small 
degree  in  hard  times  than  during  good  times.  But  there  is  usually  more  money 
saved  in  hard  times  than  in  good  times. 

Q.  Is  that  true  in  the  consumption  of  food  products? — A.  There  is  a  change,  in 
the  period  of  depression,  of  consumption  of  one  grade  of  goods  to  another;  in 
quantity  there  is  not  much  depression,  but  in  quality  there  is.  A  man,  shortened 
in  his  earnings,  will  shift  his  food  from  a  more  expensive  to  a  less  expensive  kind 
and  eat  simpler  things.     There  are  two  sides  to  the  depression  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Won't  we  find  it  difficult,  in  the  line  of  investigation 
we  are  instituting  now  about  trusts,  compared  with  the  products  of  establishments 
that  went  into  them  some  years  ago,  unless  we  find  along  by  these  trusts  other 
manufacturing  establishments  which  were  permitted  to  live  and  manufacture? — 
A.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  that  line. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  oil  industry,  which  is  .the  father  of  all  trusts,  compara- 
tively. While  they  are  manufacturing  cheaper,  yet  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
wherever  a  manufacturing  establishment  can  start  up  and  be  permitted  to  market 
its  goods  they  can  get  a  large  profit,  and  are  able  to  do  it;  and  even  where  they 
handle  their  goods  abroad  they  are  making  a  very  large  profit,  and  yet  pay  a 
larger  price  than  the  Standard  pays  for  the  crude  in  this  country.— A.  The  inves- 
tigation would  have  to  be  applied  only  to  recent  organizations  where  we  could  get 
at  the  books  that  were  used  in  the  old  organizations.  An  investigation  covering 
twenty  years  ago  would  be  practically  useless. 

Under  "Part  III,"  industrial  and  remedial  legislation,  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  commission  will  find  ample  information  and  a  great  array  of 
facts  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  those  States  that  have 
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erected  them,  especially  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  They  take  up  nearly  every 
question  that  is  minuted  under  "Part  III,"  while  for  employers' liability  laws, 
their  effects,  the  reasons  for  their  existence,  and  their  history  you  will  find  in 
works  especially  devoted  to  the  discussion,  and  in  the  report  of  our  Department 
on  Railroad  Labor — our  fifth  annual — which  takes  up  the  question  of  employers' 
liability,  which  started  in  England  in  1880.  It  is  a  modern  question  and  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one,  under  the  old  maxim  that  the  acts  of  the  agent  are  the  acts 
of  the  principal.  Reversing  that  doctrine,  when  applied  to  modern  industry  in 
great  establishments,  these  laws  have  been  fairly  successful  in  protecting  labor 
in  great  factories  and  on  railroads,  and  the  objections  to  them  which  were  brought 
up  when  they  first  discussed  the  matter  here,  as  in  England,  have  been  largely 
withdrawn.  You  will  find  the  whole  matter,  however,  all  the  information  you 
desire,  in  works  which  I  will  cite  for  you.  These  works  will  take  up  everything 
except  No.  69,  "Suggestions  for  remedial  legislation,"  both  national  and  State, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  the  crucial  work  of  the  commission  after  it  has  studied  these 
other  things.  These  are  matters  for  opinion  on  which  various  witnesses  will  be 
examined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  volume  on  labor  laws  in  the  United  States, 
revised  in  1896  and  supplemented  by  bulletins — would  these  books  furnish  the 
commission  with  all  the  knowledge  they  would  need  with  respect  to  the  legisla- 
tion needed  in  this  country,  State,  and  nation? — A.'  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
get  any  more.  It  is  all  in  there.  And  in  Bulletin  .19  you  will  find  a  topical  index 
of  the  labor  laws  which  have  been  passed  since  the  revision  of  1896,  by  page.  I 
will  furnish  the  commission  with  the  present  volume  of  the  bulletin,  in  bound 
condition,  so  you  will  have  all  the  labor  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
with  the  index  to  them  in  proper  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  in  your  Department,  printed,  which 
shows  which  of  those  laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State 
courts?. — A.  The  second  special  is  annotated  in  reference  to  the  court  decisions 
declaring  them  unconstitutional,  and  in  the  bulletins  all  the  decisions  since  the 
second  special  which  invalidate  any  laws  are  indexed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  any  of  those  who  made  the  codification  of  laws 
published  by  your  Bureau  still  in  the  employ  of  your  Bureau? — A.  Yes,  two  very 
expert  gentlemen,  and  they  watch  the  legislation  of  the  country  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  relative  to  labor  matters.  They  are  lawyers  by  profession.  Mr. 
Victor  H.  Olmsted  is  one,  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Fessenden  is  the  other,  Mr.  Fessenden 
having  charge  of  the  work. 


"Washington,  March  8, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  DANIEL  O'LEARY, 

Chief  Factory  Inspector  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  March  8,  1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
sided and  introduced  Mr.  Daniel  O'Leary,  chief  factory  inspector  of  the  State  of 
New  York  since  May  1,  1896.  The  syllabus  on  conditions  of  labor  and  capital 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business  was  taken  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  of  what  your  official  corps  consists.— A.  I 
have  36  deputy  inspectors,  of  which  number  9  are  women;  the  chief  and  assistant 
of  the  department,  making  a  total  inspection  force  of  38  people.  We  have  a  cler- 
ical force  of  8  people. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  present  inspection  system  instituted  in  the  State  of 
New  York?— A.  In  the  year  1886. 

Q.  Have  you  at  the  present  time  enough  officers  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  causes  the  failure  to  have  the  requisite  number? — A.  I  presume  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  is  loath  to  concede  an  increase  in  the  force  of 
inspectors. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  expense? — A.  That,  of  course,  would  have  some  bearing 
on  the  matter.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  there  is  no  revenue  derived 
by  the  State  from  the  department;  everything  done  by  it  is  an  expense. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  whole  inspection  system  of  the  Siate  of  New  York? — 
A.  The  appropriation  last  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  department  was 
$80,000. 
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Q.  "Was  that  to  cover  clerical  help  and  the  inspection? — A.  That  sum  was  for 
the  entire  expenses  of  the  department. 

Q.  Did  vou  expend  all  of  the  money? — A.  Yes;  and  exceeded  that  amount  by 
about  $300. 

■  Q.  Does  the  extra  help  you  desire  in  the  inspection  system  in  the  State  of  New 
York  come  under  the  new  laws  that  have  been  made,  and  modifications  of  old 
laws,  for  more  thorough  inspection? — A.  Yes;  very  largely  so. 

Q.  How  much  extra  help  would  be  desirable? — A.  The  present  force  of  thirty- 
six  inspectors  made,  last  year,  a  total  of  37,249  inspections,  investigations,  etc.  I 
calculate  that  that  is  a  pretty  thorough  covering  of  the  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  bake-shop  interests  in  the  whole  State  which  we  have  to  deal  with.  The 
difficulty  that  we  complain  of,  and  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  inspectors  is 
in  the  fact  that  we  can  not  reach  the  same  institution  a  second  time  in  the  same 
year.  We  have  sent  the  inspector  back  a  second  time  to  the  same  place,  but  only 
on  complaint. 

Q.  In  that  case  are  you  able  to  follow  up  immediately  the  infraction  of  any  of 
the  inspection  laws? — A.  So  far  as  infractions  are  concerned,  my  experience  is 
that,  outside  of  bake-shop  inspections  (what  is  commonly  called  sweating  work) 
and.  mining,  I  do  not  find  any  necessity  for  harassing,  as  I  would  term  it,  the 
manufacturer  by  repeated  visits,  monthly  or  semimonthly,  or  anything  like  that; 
but  changes  in  manufactories  are  constantly  going  on.  and  for  that  reason  alone 
a  second  inspection  of  the  same  plant  should  be  made  in  the  same  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr-.  North.)  Would  that  nearly  double  the  cost  ? — A.  It  would  largely 
increase  it.. 

Q.  Where  is  your  office  ? — A.  In  Albany. 

Q.  Have  you  a  New  York  office? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  a  deputy  in  charge  of  it? — A.  The  assistant  is  in  charge  of  that  office. 

Q.  Is  most  of  your  work  done  from  that  office  ? — A.  No;  it  is  only  a  branch  office. 
The  principal  work  is  done  from  the  Albany  or  main  office. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  branch  office  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  frequently  do  your  inspectors  report  to  the 
headquarters  in  Albany  ? — A.  They  make  weekly  reports. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  strikes  ? — A.  No;  no  intimate  touch  with 
strikes. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  New  York  is  there  an  arbitration  board  separate  from  your 
bureau? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  present  to  the  commission  on  the  matter  of  weekly, 
semimonthly,  or  monthly  payments  of  wages?— A.'  The  question  of  the  weekly 
payment  of  wages  is  comprised  in  a  law  which  is  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  factory  department  of  New  York  State  for  enforcement. 

Q.  Is  it  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  have  cash  payments  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  allow  no  scrip  or  store  orders'- — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  the  New  York  law,  if  the  joint-stock  associations,  or 
even  individuals,  do  not  pay  the  wages  of  employees  in  cash  weekly,  semimonthly, 
or  monthly,  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor?— A.  Yes;  where  the  company  is  incorpo- 

Q.  Are  those  violating  the  law  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25  or  $50  in  each  case  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  with  respect  to  the  stringency  of  this  law? 
A.  My  experience  is  that  the  law  works  smoothly  and  well,  and  has  not  met  with 
any  serious  opposition.  The  law  which  I  hand  you  is  the  perfected  law  of  1897. 
The  law  prior  to  that  year  was  defective  in  some  respects  and  consequently  was 
difficult  to  enforce.  This  one  is  not.  As  an  indication  of  the  working  of  the  law, 
last  year  we  received  34  complaints,  and  investigated  all  of  them,  and  only  10. 
were  sustained.  You  will  understand  by  that  that  many  complaints  are  made 
against  individuals  or  firms  that  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law— 
not  being  incorporated.  That  would  make  the  difference.  We  can  only  touch 
the  incorporated  companies. 

Q.  Was  the  original  intention  of  the  law  to  touch  only  the  corporations?— A. 
Yes;  and  the  present  law  so  states.  . 

Q.  Does  the  law  really  work  smoothly?— A.  Yes.  The  actual  facts  m  relation  to 
the  prosecutions  are  that  I  have  had  none,  and  I  was  only  required  to  go  to  the 
length  of  notifying  the  district  attorney  in  two  cases. 

Q.  Is  the  matter  of  store  orders  wiped  out  by  this  law?— A.  Yes;  we  suffer  from 
on  such  abuse  in  our  State.  . 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  factory  tenements  in  the  State  of  New  York?— 
A.  We  have  many  of  them,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Outside  of  those  places  we  experience  no  trouble  in  that  line,  but  the  factory 
inspection  department,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  department,  outside  of  the  board 
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of  health,  is  positively  prohibited  from  interfering  with  any  work  as  conducted 
in  the  home.  Section  100  of  the  factory  law  regulates,  or  assumes  to  regulate, 
the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  specified  in  the  statute,  but  it  exempts  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family.  We  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
house  workers,  except  where  persons  not  immediate  members  of  the  family  are  • 
employed  to  work  in  living  rooms  with  the  family.  The  law  says  that  no  room 
or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used,  except  by  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein,  for  the  manufacture  of  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  etc.,  and  it  takes  in  everything 
in  the  way  of  wearing  apparel,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  the  sweat-shop  act?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  they  employ  others  than  those  in  the  family  in 
the  workshops  in  the  rear  of  tenement  houses? — A.  Yes;  but  they  have  to  secure 
a  permit  from  the  department  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  the  Massachusetts  system?— A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FarquhjIE.)  Is  that  permit  issued  by  your  board  of  inspection? — 
A.  By  the  factory  inspection  department  only. 

Q.  Can  goods  from  the  wholesale  manufacturing  houses  be  brought  into  these 
places  of  manufacture,  whether  in  the  dwelling  or  in  the  rear  building,  without 
passing  inspection,  and  have  you  any  means  of  tracing  them? — A.  We  have  no 
means  of  tracing  the  goods  that  go  into  the  dwelling  or  tenement  house. 

Q.  Is  that  an  exception  you  can  not  get  over? — A.  That  is  an  exception  we  can 
not  get  over.  It  is  an  exception  made  by  the  law  itself,  and  also  by  the  decisions 
of  the  court  of  appeals  of  our  State;  but  goods  going  into  the  rear  shop  where 
we  give  a  permit  and  where  we  have  jurisdiction  of  course  we  can  follow. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mark  attached  to  the  goods  of  this  kind,  that  are  manufactured 
in  places  other  than  the  dwelling  houses? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  on  the  question  of  changes  that  you  think 
necessary  in  the  inspection  of  this  class  of  manufacturing? — A.  There  is  a  bill 
now  before  the  legislature,  which  1  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  statutory 
revision  commission,  that  is  calculated  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  present 
law.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  Massachusetts  sweating  law  and  the  New  York 
sweating  law.  It  has  the  specific  features  in  our  own  law  and  the  license  feature 
of  the  Massachusetts  law.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  department  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  making  of  those  articles,  whether  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or 
otherwise;  to  prohibit  their  manufacture  except  as  permitted  under  the  license 
granted  by  the  department  for  that  purpose.  It  specifies  that  no  person  shall 
give  goods  to  any  family  or  member  of  a  family,  or  to  any  person  using  the  rear 
shop  for  manufacturing,  unless  they  can  produce  the  license  issued  by  the  fac- 
tory inspector.  It  also  provides  that  such  license  shall  not  be  granted  by  the 
factory  inspector  until  an  examination  or  inspection  of  the  premises  is  made, 
and  such  inspection  will  not  be  made  until  application  has  been  made  to  the  fac- 
tory inspector  by  the  person  desiring  to  obtain  the  license,  and  that  application 
must  state  the  location,  street,  and  number,  size  of  the  room  or  rooms  to  be  used, 
and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  them.  It  regulates  the  air  space 
and  the  light  and  ventilation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  anticipate  the  passage  of  that  bill? — A.  Yes;  it 
has  the  approval  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  become 
a  law.  Probably  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  the  idea  of  this  law  came  from 
conferences  held  between  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  who  met  at  our 
international  factory  inspectors'  conventions,  and  the  principle  underlying  the 
proposition  was  to  frame  a  uniform  law  in  all  the  States  where  the  sweating  work 
is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  and  in  that  way  to  get  a  law  so  framed  that  there 
would  be  constant  touch  between  the  various  factory  departments  in  the  various 
States  where  this  class  of  work  is  being  done.  For  instance,  under  the  Massachu- 
setts law  this  feature  appears,  and  will  appear  in  our  law  when  it  is  passed : 
Whenever  it  is  reported  to  the  inspector  or  to  the  State  board  of  health,  or  either 
of  them,  that  ready-made  coats,  vests,  trousers,  etc.,  are  being  shipped  into  the 
Commonwealth,  the  department  in  the  State  into  which  the  goods  are  sent  is  noti- 
fied, and  can  prevent  the  distribution  of  such  goods,  and  the  inspector  in  the  other 
State  becomes  the  witness  to  show  the  conditions  under  which  the  goods  were 
made.  Our  law  will  contain  that  same  provision,  hence  the  inspector  in  the  State 
will  be  the  judge  of  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  will  furnish  the  evidence  to  the 
other  States  of  the  unwholesome  place  of  manufacture,  so  that  he  can  prevent  its 
distribution  in  his  State. 

Q.  What  effect  would  the  present  or  the  amended  law  have  on  the  sweat-shop 
system? — A.  I  may  be  overzealous,  perhaps,  but  I  believe  its  literal  enforcement 
would  mean  the  obliteration  of  the  sweating  business. 
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Q,.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable? — A.  I  think  it  is,  judging  from  present  con- 
ditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  are  the  sweat  shops  of  New  York  operated,  and 
what  is  the  character  of  the  people  who  conduct  them? — A.  The  clothing  indus- 
try in  New  York  State  is  both  an  extensive  and  an  important  one.  The  report  of 
the  department  of  factory  inspection  for  the  year  1898  shows  that  there  are  8,920 
factories,  shops,  etc.,  in  the  whole  State  wherein  articles  of  wearing  apparel  for 
the  use  of  man,  woman,  and  child  were  being  manufactured.  This  does  not 
include  rooms  in  the  tenement  or  dwelling  house  used  for  manufacturing  cloth- 
ing, except  in  an  odd  case  where  the  inspector  found  that  the  rooms  used  were 
entirely  separated  from  any  living  rooms,  and  the  use  of  such  was  allowed  tempora- 
rily. Of  the  8,920  shops  recorded  we  find  that  5,532  are  in  New  York  City  proper 
and  1,117  are  located  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  this 
number  includes  both  the  custom  and  ready-made  clothing  shops  which  were 
inspected.  By  separating  the  number  of  shops  found  in  New  York  City  from  the 
whole  number  reported  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  which  must  be  credited  to 
the  rest  of  the  State  outside  of  the  greater  city  is  but  2,301  shops.  For  conven- 
ience we  have  divided  the  State  into  eight  inspection  districts;  New  York  and 
Kings  counties  comprise  the  first  and  second  factory-inspection  districts,  and  the 
other  six  districts  embrace  the  balance  of  the  State.  In  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  districts,  in  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
and  Buffalo,  we  find  1,980  shops,  leaving  only  291  shops  to  be  distributed  among 
the  remaining  districts.  In  the  8,920  shops  and  factories  inspected  we  find  103,544 
persons  employed,  56,540  of  whom  are  males.  We  found  1,875  persons  employed 
in  those  shops  who  were  under  16  years  of  age — 656  males  and  1,219  females.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  women  employed  we  found  13,309  who  were  under  21  years 
of  age.  Of  the  total  number  of  males  we  found  1,918  who  were  under  18  years  of 
age.  In  the  first  and  second  districts  we  found  employed  83,004  persons  out  of 
the  total  number  of  103,544  persons  as  reported  in  all  the  shops.  Of  that  number 
69,019  persons  are  reported  working  in  New  York  and  13,985  in  Brooklyn.  These 
figures,  relating  to  both  the  number  of  shops  and  persons  employed  in  them,  show 
a  decided  increase  over  the  previous  year.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
8,920  shops  are  all  of  an  inferior  order.  Many  of  the  shops"  here  mentioned  are 
modern  in  all  their  parts  and  are  provided  with  every  convenience  for  the 
accommodation,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  persons  working  in  them.  The  con- 
dition of  employment  in  them  as  regards  the  hours  of  toil  and  scale  of  wages  is 
fully  as  good  as  is  found  in  other  trades  where  the  work  is  not  technical.  In  all 
such  factories  the  term ' '  sweating  "  does  not  apply  in  any  sense.  Sweating  applies 
only  to  the  poor  shops  and  where  the  surrounding  conditions  are  such  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed.  There  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  sweat  shop  and  a  well  regulated  clothing  factory,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  contractor,  or  "sweater,"  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  employs  no  motive  power  to  run  machines  except  that  furnished  by  the 
operatives  themselves.  Our  experience  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  is  that  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  the  living  rooms,  or  in  rooms 
which  are  connected  with  living  apartments,  especially  in  places  where  young 
children  form  a  part  of  the  family,  is  positively  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
We  have  found  contagious  disease  in  some  parts  of  places  where  clothing  was 
being  made,  though  not  frequently,  and  of  course  promptly  reported  them  to 
the  board  or  department  of  health,  whose  duty  it  was  under  the  law  to  fumigate 
or,  if  the  case  warranted,  to  destroy  the  goods  found  in  the  place  reported. 
"Sweating"  derives  its  name  from  a  combination  of  causes,  chiefly  among 
which  are  unsanitary  surroundings,  overcrowding  of  employees,  a  task  system 
of  working,  a  wage  without  a  minimum  limit,  coupled  very  often  with  a  task- 
master with  a  heart  possessed  of  less  feeling  than  that  of  a  shylock.  The  sys- 
tem of  subdividing  the  work  to  be  done  on  any  single  garment  leaves  the  worker 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  a  trade,  even  after  long  years  of  service.  The 
sweating  system  prevails  more  especially  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York 
City,  in  Brownsville,  and  also  in  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-seventh  wards,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  "  Dutchtown,"  in  Brooklyn.  We  find  engaged  in  this  work 
the  very  poorest  class  of  immigrants.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Lithuanians, 
Polish,  Italian,  and  Jewish  people  engaged  in  this  industry.  Forced  by  poverty, 
they  flock  to  the  very  poorest  sections  of  the  city,  where  rents  are  lowest,  and  con- 
sequently where  the  conditions  of  the  buildings  and  surroundings  are  the  very 
poorest.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  people  living  in  these  places  and  work- 
ing in  the  so-called  shops  in  these  sections  of  the  cities  above  mentioned  are  very 
bad.  The  appearance  of  the  people  and  everything  surrounding  them  is  very 
foul;  even  the  air  in  the  streets  is  filled  with  odors  which  are  often  very  offensive. 
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I  could  shock  the  commission  with  accounts  which  our  inspectors  have  reported 
to  me  of  indecencies  witnessed  by  them  while  working  in  the  sections  referred  to. 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  harsh  in  expression,  but  I  will  say  that  while  the  people  to 
whom  I  am  referring  can  not  be  blamed  for  the  conditions  of  the  buildings,  their 
arrangement,  etc.,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  they  are  to  blame  for  the  unclean 
condition  in  which  we  find  very  many  of  them,  as  well  as  the  often  very  filthy 
condition  of  the  room  or  rooms  in  which  they  work  and  live.  They  seem  to  care 
nothing  about  the  observance  of  proper  sanitary  conditions.  I  can  not  say  from 
observation  that  they  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  sanitary  rules.  Long  hours 
are  worked  by  those  engaged  in  making  clothing  in  the  dwelling  rooms.  As  you 
must  understand,  we  have  no  control  over  members  of  the  family  working  in  the 
home;  but  we  know  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  from  our  experience.  We 
have  gone  into  the  tenement  house  and  into  the  dwelling  house  even  without 
complaint;  we  have  driven  out  strangers  who  were  found  working  contrary  to 
law,  and  where  we  found  the  conditions  foul  or  filthy,  by  the  use  of  the  tag  which 
is  provided  in  section  102  of  Article  VII  of  the  labor  law,  we  have  prevented  mem- 
bers of  the  family  from  manufacturing  until  they  cleaned  their  places.  Our  expe- 
rience forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  people  themselves  are  more  directly 
responsible  for  the  foul  or  filthy  conditions  found  than  any  other  cause  surround- 
ing them.  We  can  force  them  to  clean  to-day,  scrub  their  floors,  as  we  have  done, 
make  them  properly  clean  their  toilets,  use  disinfectants,  and  apply  all  those  san- 
itary suggestions  that  we  think  necessary  to  make  more  wholesome  the  surround- 
ings in  which  they  work.  We  have  gone  back  to  that  place  on  complaint,  perhaps 
a  week  later,  or  sooner,  and  found  the  conditions  worse  than  they  were  in  the  first 
instance.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  blame  the  persons  living  therein 
for  the  very  bad  conditions  complained  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  contractors  responsible  for  that? — A.  1  really  can 
not  say  that  they  are,  except  where  the  people  are  working  immediately  in  the 
rooms  or  shops  of  the  contractor,  and  even  then  you  can  readily  understand  that 
the  man  who  is  trying  to  make  his  money  at  this  work  is  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  and  he  will  be  apt  to  say,  "Well,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  keep  it  (meaning  the  shop,  etc.)  clean,  I  do  not  care." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FarQuhar.)  Is  there  not  a  business  arrangement  that  stands 
between  the  wholesale  house  and  the  worker? — A.  That  is  the  business  we  call 
"sweating;"  the  business  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  engages  to  do 
the  work  at  a  minimum  price. 

Q.  Is  there  a  contractor  and  also  a  subcontractor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  responsibility  under  the  law  attached  to  this  contractor? — A. 
Absolutely  none  in  tenement  work,  except  where  we  find  them  working  in  the 
shop.  We  can,  of  course,  control  conditions  in  the  regular  shop,  but  when  the 
contractor  sends  his  goods  into  the  tenement  house  to  be  made  up  by  the  wife, 
daughter,  husband,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  to  whom  he  sublets  the  work,  our 
jurisdiction  ceases. 

Q.  Are  these  people  mainly  foreigners  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  Americans  ? — A.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  fully, 
because  I  have  no  satisfactory  statistics  to  show,  but,  at  a  guess,  not  8  per  cent  are 
Americans;  I  think  I  am  making  it  very  high  when  I  make  it  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  particularly  to  those  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  and  in 
Brownsville  and  other  parts  of  Brooklyn? — A.  Yes;  they  are  mainly  there;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  clothing  made  in  Syracuse,  Utica,  and.  Rochester,  and  some  in 
Buffalo,  though  it  is  not  made  extensively  in  Buffalo.  Albany  and  Troy  have  very- 
little  outside  of  custom  work.  In  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  class  of  people  employed  in  the  making  of  ready-made  clothing. 
They  are  Germans  as  a  rule;  conditions  are  different  and  better,  and  in  those 
places  we  experience  no  trouble  whatever  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  this  dwelling-house  employment  outside  of  New  York 
city,  where  conditions  are  sanitary,  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  families  that  do 
such  work  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  find  many  persons  employed  at  this  work  who  own  their 
own  homes.  Their  shops  are  additions  to,  or  built  in  the  rear  of,  such  houses  and 
are  wholesome  and  clean.  This  is  the  case  when  the  man  of  family  employs  out- 
siders to  work  in  these  rear  shops,  with  the  immediate  members  of  his  family.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  the  family,  but  the  regular  factory  hand  cohdems  this  method 
as  injurious  to  him  and  his  interests,  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  home  worker  labors 
for  a  less  price  than  is  paid  for  shop  work.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  had 
to  complain  of  in  that  direction  at  all  is  the  subject  you  spoke  of — the  employment 
of  children.  In  New  York  State  the  courts  have  ruled  that  we  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  employment  of  children  by  their  parents  or  in  charge  of  their 
parents;  and  under  that  ruling  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  cooperation  with  the 
school  authorities  in  the  State.    We  have  a  compulsory  education  law  in  the  State 
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of  New  York,  which  is  very  drastic,  but  is  entirely  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  various  school  boards  and  the  general  direction  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  We  found  upon  consultation  that  even  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  was  defective,  so  far  as  giving  the  school  authorities  the 
power  to  interfere  with  a  child  in  its  own  home;  and  this  year  the  school  laws  are 
being  corrected  so  as  to  have  the  child-labor  laws  and  the  compulsory  education 
laws  work  in  harmony. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Is  it  true  that  any  considerable  amount  of 
clothing,  such  as  you  are  speaking  of,  is  sent  through  the  country  into  the  homes, 
more  particularly  those  of  widows  who  have  daughters,  to  be  made  up? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  done  to  some  extent  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  but  not  to  any  great  extent 
outside  of  that  city.  In  Rochester  the  making  of  clothing  in  this  respect  is  con- 
ducted in  about  the  same  manner  as  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs 
in  other  places.  For  instance,  the  farmer  comes  to  the  city  or  town  and  gets  a 
bundle  of  clothes,  vests,  pants — very  seldom  coats — overalls,  and  some  things  of 
that  kind,  and  takes  it  ten  or  more  miles  into  the  country  to  his  home  to  be  made 
up.  We  do  not  find  any  fault  with  that.  In  the  shirt  and  collar  industry  in  New 
York  State  work  is  very  widely  distributed  in  that  way.  We  know  of  cases 
where  such  work  goes  into  the  country  25  miles.  They  come  into  town  perhaps 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  take  home  their  supply  of  collars  and  cuffs  for  turning 
and  finishing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  What  is  the  difference  of  wages  among  these  people, 
say  in  Brownsville  and  eastern  New  York,  and  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buf- 
falo?— A.  The  difference  is  not  very  great,  but  still  it  is  something.  For  instance, 
we  find  that  a  certain  grade  and  style  of  coat,  say  a  sack  coat,  is  made  in  New 
York  for  as  low  as  32  to  39  cents,  while  in  Rochester  and  other  places  mentioned, 
outside  of  New  York,  the  same  coat  would  probably  bring  45  cents.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  much  better  prices  for  work  would  prevail  in  the  cities  up  the  State  in 
the  clothing  industry  if  it  were  not  for  the  very  low  prices  at  which  clothing  is 
offered  to  the  trade  by  the  New  York  dealers,  which  latter  fact  is  due  wholly,  I 
may  say,  to  the  extremely  low  wage  paid  to  labor  in  eastern  New  York  and 
vicinity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  that  coat? — A.  Ready- 
made  clothing  differsfrom  the  custom-made  article  mainly  in  the  difference  in 
the  manner  of  making  and  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  The  ready- 
made  article  is  cut  in  quantities  from  a  given  form  or  pattern,  while  the  custom 
article  is  cut  from  actual  measurements  of  the  body  and  cut  singly.  The  ready- 
made  article  is  all  machine  made,  while  the  custom-made  article  is  hand  stitched. 
The  ready-made  article  is  pieced  out  to  various  persons  to  be  made  up,  while  the 
custom  article  is  wholly  made  by  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  it  is  given.  Sweat- 
ing derives  its  name  very  largely  from  the  subdivision  of  the  work.  Very  few 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  are  practical 
tailors.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  piece-price  plan  of  working;  each  person  has  a  different 
part  to  finish.  No  one,  with  some  few  exceptions,  of  course,  has  to  make  the 
entire  garment,  as  the  custom  tailor  would  make  it.  So  that,  while  one  person 
will  sew  the  trousers  together,  another  makes  the  pockets,  another  fits  the  pockets 
in,  another  does  the  felling,  another  the  pressing,  another  puts  on  the  buttons, 
another  makes  the  buttonholes,  and  it  is  so  subdivided  into  those  various  methods 
of  working. 

Q.  Are  not  the  wages  you  mention  for  coats  abnormally  low? — A.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  price  I  could  cite  you  prices  even  lower  than  that  mentioned,  but 
they  are  exceptional  cases  which  were  brought  to  my  attention.  There  are,  of 
course,  better  prices;  but  the  labor  is  greater  when  a  better  price  obtains  for 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Can  these  people,  even  if  they  work  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  have  any  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life?— A.  I  can  not  understand  how 
they  can.  I  do  not  see  that  they  have.  I  have  stood  in  the  shop  many  times  and 
watched  those  people  work,  and  while  watching  them  and  knowing  the  price  paid 
them  for  work  I  have  wondered  how  they  managed  to  exist  at  all.  Still,  they 
tell  me  they  sometimes  make  good  wages.  When  they  say  they  make  so  much  a 
day  or  so  much  a  week  they  do  not  count  nor  consider  the  number  of  hours  they 
work  over  eight,  nine,  or  ten  each  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  What  do  they  average  per  week  in  wages?— A.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  The  wages  vary  greatly.  Cutters  get  one  price;  they  pay  so- 
much  apiece  for  felling;  they  pay  so  much  apiece  for  finishing,  for  pressing,  and 
for  making  buttonholes.  While  we  have  picked  up  some  random  notes,  they  are 
nothing  that  I  could  say  are  definite,  but  outside  of  the  skilled  workmen  the 
wage  is  very  low. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  some  kind  of  uniform  scale  when  the  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  contractors.— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  A  shbrt  time  ago  there  was 
a  good  deal  said  about  the  manufacture  of  army  clothing  in  the  sweat  shops  of 
New  York.  Our  inspectors  had  reported  to  me  the  finding  of  army  clothing  in 
tenements  that  I  would  say  were  entirely  objectionable  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  garments,  but,  as  before  stated,  over  which  we  had  no  control.  For 
instance,  a  manufacturing  concern  like  the  firm  of  Messrs.  C.  Kenyon  &  Co.,  of 
Brooklyn,  which  runs  a  large  shop  or  factory,  took  contracts  for  making  army 
clothing,  and,  in  my  way  of  expressing  it,  gets  its  work  done  on  the  "American  " 
plan.  They  were  obliged  to  agree  that  the  work  should  be  done  entirely  under 
their  own  roof,  and  I  think  this  agreement  was  faithfully  carried  out.  There  was 
also  the  Bay  State  Clothing  Company,  and  they  hired  a  building  in  New  York 
City  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  their  contract  with  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Did  the  Government  make  that  requirement? — A-  Yes; 
so  I  understood.  There  were  other  firms  that  obtained  contracts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  I  presume  were  bound  by  the  same  agreement  (it  was  a  verbal 
one  I  think)  but  who  did  not  live  up  to  it.  They  took  the  clothing,  as  I  say,  into 
these  objectionable  places.  Our  inspector  went  to  some  of  the  contractors  and 
called  attention  to  it,  and  in  this  way  called  the  attention  of  the  War  Department 
here  in  Washington  to  the  matter.  A  person  representing  the  War  Department 
came  to  New  York.  I  assigned  one  of  our  inspectors  to  go  with  him  and  cau- 
tioned the  inspector  that  no  information  of  this  gentleman's  presence  should  be 
conveyed  to  any  person  who  was  conducting  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  any 
objectionable  place.  With  our  inspector  he  visited  shops  on  the  Bast  Side  of 
New  York;  he  visited  the  Bay  State  works  in  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Kenyon's 
works  in  Brooklyn.  In  a  word,  we  Showed  him  just  what  we  saw  and  knew  our- 
selves. The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  there  will  be  no  more  Govern- 
ment contracts  let  to  parties  in  New  York  without  a  written  understanding  that 
army  clothing  will  not  be  made  in  objectionable  places,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  an 
understanding  now,  and  suggestions  have  passed  between  the  factory  inspection 
department  and  the  War  Department  here,  by  which  steps  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  in  the  future  the  manufacture  of  army  clothing  in  sweat  shops. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Into  what  class  of  wholesale  and  retail  houses  does 
the  product  of  the  sweat  shop  go  in  New  York  City? — A.  I  know  of  but  one  house 
in  New  York  City  regarding  which  I  can  say  absolutely  that  it  does  not  employ 
that  class  of  labor.  There  is  but  one  exception  among  500  manufacturers,  and 
that  is  particularly  so  in  the  cheaper  grade  of  garments. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  these  sweat  shops  and 
in  the  regular  manufacturing  establishments? — A.  I  have  never  investigated  the 
•  question  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  difference,  but  I  have  information  that 
there  is  considerable  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  new  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  to  drive 
out  this  underpaid  labor  and  take  it  out  of  competition  with  those  who  are  earn- 
ing a  decent  wage? — A.  The  literal  application  of  the  proposed  law  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  that  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Will  it  probably  drive  the  sweating  business  from  New 
York,  as  it  has  driven  it  from  Boston,  into  some  other  city,  until  the  same 
regulation  is  applied  there? — A.  It  would  probably  have  that  effect  to  some 
extent,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  would  have  such  an  effect.  The  population 
for  manufacturing  clothing  is  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  as  long  as  they 
can  contrive  to  exist  there  they  will  not  leave.  If  the  manufacturer  left  the 
State  perhaps  they  would  follow,  but  they  will  not  go  first.  What  I  would  expect 
would  be  that  the  manufacturer,  perhaps,  would  be  obliged  to  supply  wholesome 
and  sanitary  work  quarters  for  the  making  of  his  clothes  or  goods,  or  if  he  did 
not  it  would  wipe  out  a  whole  lot  of  the  so-called  subcontractors  and  middlemen 
and  only  the  strongest  would  survive,  and  they,  to  continue  in  the  business, 
would  have  to  supply  themselves  with  proper  shop  accommodations.  This  is 
what  I  look  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  it  cause  the  wages  of  those  sweaters'  employees 
to  be  raised  if  the  law  came  into  force? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  do  so 
immediately.  While  the  competition  would  last,  and  while  the  great  surplus  of 
labor  would  be  there  to  feed  that  competition,  I  do  not  think  the  wages  would  be 
raised  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  question  of  wages  can  not  be  successfully 
treated  without  a  good  and  strong  organization  of  the  workers  themselves,  and 
this  is  a  matter  that  these  people  do  not  seem  to  take  to.  At  least  they  do  not 
seem  to  understand  the  necessity  .of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  much  competition  between  the  contractors? — A.  No  doubt  about  it; 
it  is  fierce.    We  found  army  pants,  infantry  pants,  being  made  for  22  cents  and 
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26  cents;  cavalry  pants,  26  to  35  cents.  This  is  what  the  contractors  with  the 
Government  paid  to  the  subcontractors,  and  no  doubt  these  prices  were  further 
shaved  before  the  workmen  were  reached. 

Q.  What  did  the  contractor  with  the  Government  receive  for  those  garments? — 
A.  I  do  not  know.  We  also  found  soldiers'  overcoats  made  for  93  cents  and  $1 
each. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  what  the  contractors  immediately  under  the  Government 
received  for  those  coats? — A.  No;  they  would  not  tell  you.  We  have  no  power  to 
make  them  tell  us.  Of  course  they  would  claim  they  make  very  little  on  their 
contracts.  In  other  lines  of  goods  I  will  quote  some  prices  paid  the  contractor, 
and  which  were  obtained  by  our  inspectors  from  the  contractors  themselves. 
For  pants,  7, 10, 12, 18, 20. 25,  up  to  45  cents  a  pair;  vests,  12  and  25  cents  each;  sack 
coats,  30  to  75  cents  each;  frock  coat,  extra  fine  garment,  satin  lined,  62|  to  $1 
each;  a  beaver  overcoat,  60  cents;  a  better  one,  $1;  reefer  overcoat,  45  cents; 
knee  pants.  4  to  8  cents  per  pair;  with  double  seats,  6  to  1C  cents  per  pair.  Chil- 
-  dren"s  jackets,  as  low  as  6f  cents  each.  On  this  work  we  knew  of  one  man  who 
made  35  jackeis  in  a  day.  In  one  instance  we  found  a  woman  working  on  ladies' 
shirt  waists,  making  the  garments  complete  outside  of  cutting,  for  40  cents  per 
dozen.  The  custom  worker  receives  for  making  a  pair  of  pants,  §1;  vest,  $1;  sack 
coat,  $5;  frock  coat,  S7;  overcoat,  §10.  I  give  only  the  minimum  price  for  custom 
work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardjmer.)  Do  they  send  clothing  out  of  New  York  to 
country  towns,  where  rents  are  cheaper,  to  be  made  up? — A.  Goods  are  taken  from 
New  York  to  New  Jersey  to  some  extent,  as  they  are  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  in  which  clothing 
made  in  these  objectionable  places  has  produced  or  propagated  disease? — A.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  such  a  case.  Of  course  it  would 
probably  be  a  difficult  thing  to  say,  if  a  man  were  taken  sick,  what  immediate 
cause  was  responsible  for  his  illness.  Last  summer  I  bought,  in  one  of  the  leading 
clothing  houses  in  Albany,  a  suit  of  clothes  for  my  second  eldest  boy — a  boy  six- 
teen years  of  age.  In  less  than  three  weeks  his  body  was  covered  with  vermin. 
I  supposed,  when  my  wife  spoke  to  me  about  him,  that  he  had  met  with  some 
accident,  but  when  I  went  to  the  boy's  room  he  was  sitting  on  a  chair  with  his 
clothes  all  off  him;  they  were  literally  alive.  I  picked  up  his  pants  and  the 
seams  of  his  trousers  were  covered  with  the  vermin,  and  they  had  spread  them- 
selves over  his  body. 

Q.  Were  they  body  lice? — A.  They  were  lice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  it  true  that  in  Brownsville  and  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York  you  can  hardly  find  a  single  house,  where  the  sweating  process  is  estab- 
lished, that  is  not  infested  with  vermin?— A.  I  would  not  want  to  make  my  reply  as 
broad  as  that.  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  finding  vermin  there.  I  have 
a  friend  who  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  in  Brooklyn  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  told 
me  he  found  vermin  in  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  Brownsville  and  Dutchtown,  and  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York,  smallpox  and  measles  exist  nearly  the  whole  year  through  in  the  sweating 
establishments? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  smallpox  does,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  disease  of  some  kind  does  hold  its  presence  there  the  year  round. 
I  want  to  remind  you,  too,  of  the  difficulties  that  are  experienced  even  by  the  board 
of  health,  with  all  its  arbitrary  powers,  to  enforce  its  sanitary  regulations.  A 
gentleman  from  Brooklyn  told  me  that  out  of  some  one  hundred  and  two  or  three 
cases  brought  into  court  by  the  board  of  health,  nearly  all  of  which  related  to 
Brownsville,  80  odd  cases  were  dismissed  by  the  court.  The  inference  that  he 
tried  to  convey  was  that  the  court  was  crippled  by  the  force  of  the  influence  of 
the  friends  of  those  people.  Brownsville  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  worst 
pest  holes  in  America.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  does  nothing  to  improve  the  place 
or  its  streets,  and  pays  no  attention  to  its  sanitary  arrangements.  I  was  speak- 
ing with  one  of  my  inspectors,  who  had  been  in  Brownsville  Friday  or  Saturday, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  to  put  on  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  to  go  there. 

Q.  Do  they  all  have  surface  drainage?— A.  Yes,  sir,  and  simply  awful,  and  the 
conditions  immediately  surrounding  the  habitations  are  so  foul,  so  filthy,  as  to 
disgust  any  decent  person,  and  all  coming  from  the  cause  I  previously  mentioned, 
the  habits  of  the  people  themselves  contributing  greatly  to  intensify,  the  bad  con- 
ditions. A  clothing  firrn  in  Brooklyn  has  a  very  extensive  shop.  They  built  it 
with  a  view  to  having  it  comply  with  every  requirement  of  law.  They  had  their 
toilet  arrangements  separated  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily.  The  plumbing  and 
flushing  arrangements  for  toilet  purposes  were  complete.  They  opened  their  shop 
there  a  little  over  two  years  ago.  The  manager  and  superintendent  prided  him- 
self upon  the  arrangement.    An  inspector  visited  the  shop  just  before  they  started 
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to  do  work  in  it.  The  manager  showed  him  the  entire  establishment,  and  he 
dwelt  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  nice  toilet  arrangement  which  he  had 
there.  The  inspector  told  him  it  would  not  last  very  long  after  he  got  people  to 
work  in  the  shop.  The  manager  said:  "Oh,  no;  that's  all  right;  nobody  will  or 
could  have  trouble  with  that."  About  four  months  afterwards  our  inspector 
went  back.  The  shop  was  then  running  full-handed,  and  as  soon  as  he  stepped 
into  the  office  the  manager  said  to  him:  "  Inspector,  you  were  right  about  the 
toilet  business.  I  have  had  more  trouble  trying  to  keep  those  toilets  clean  than 
with  all  the  rest  of  my  work,  and  the  women  are  ten  times  worse  than  the  men. 
I  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  the  men,  but  the  women — I  have  to  watch  them 
all  the  time. "  What  is  the  result?  This  firm  has  to  employ  a  woman  to  do  noth- 
ing but  watch  the  women  who  go  in  those  toilets;  keep  them  clean  and  watch 
Who  commits  nuisances  in  them.  I  would  not  want  to  recite  to  you  some  of  the 
experiences  met  by  our  inspector.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  department,  I  took 
up  this  particular  part  of  the  work  with  a  great  feeling  of  humane  sympathy  for 
these  poor,  unfortunate  people.  Every  honest  effort  possible  under  the  present 
law  has  been  made  by  the  department  to  help  them.  We  can  deal  only  with  the 
surrounding  conditions;  with  the  all-important  and  vital  question  "  wages,"  we 
are,  of  course,  powerless  to  render  them  any  aid  whatever.  This  is  a  matter 
which,  as  I  said  before,  they  themselves  must  attend  to  through  the  influence  of 
their  own  united  efforts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  that  can  be  framed  which 
will  make  one  man  pay  more  to  another  man  for  labor  than  they  are  both  willing 
to  agree  to  or  than  the  necessities  of  one  or  the  other  will  force  the  payment  of, 
but  when  one  party  is  absolutely  dependent  and  in  actual  want  for  the  mere 
necessities  of  life,  he  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  must,  unless  aided  by 
some  means  greater  than  himself,  suffer  accordingly.  We  often  meet  strong 
opposition  from  the  workers  themselves.  They  resist  the  law;  they  resist  the 
efforts  of  the  inspectors  to  help  them.  In  such  cases  one  is  apt  to  lose  all  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  them  and  to  employ  drastic  treatment  in  order  to  make  them 
understand  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  Very  often  we  meet  them  and  find 
them  dishonest  in  their  dealings  with  the  inspector;  refusing  to  tell  the  truth  in 
answer  to  his  questions.  I  think  this  is  due  more  to  their  ignorance  of  the  intent 
of  the  law  than  a  desire  to  defy  its  provisions.  This  dishonesty  on  their  part 
works  much  harm  to  the  efforts  of  the  department  and  makes  us  suspicious  of 
everything  they  say  to  us.  We  are  quite  often  obliged  to  call  in  police  aid  in 
order  to  force  a  compliance  with  necessary  orders.  They  regard  the  law  "as 
oppressive  of  poor  people."  They  would  rather  work  in  the  dirt  and  not  lose  any 
time  and  take  all  chances  from  disease  arising  out  of  the  foul  and  filthy  condi- 
tions than  to  do  that  which  the  law  requires  and  which  would  in  some  measure, 
at  least,  conduce  to  their  health  if  not  comfort.  This  is  only  a  repetition  of  our 
everyday  experience  in  dealing  with  these  people.  We  hope  within  a  short  time, 
with  the  aid  of  a  more  drastic  law,  to  be  able  to  bring  about  changes  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  connection  with  this  line  of  work.  But  before  it  can  be 
done  tenement  work  must  be  absolutely  controlled  by  the  factory  inspection 
department.  Of  course,  in  this  respect,  I  am  referring  to  the  people  just  men- 
tioned. We  meet  others  who  violate  the  law  by  evasion  of  the  truth  as  well  as 
those  referred  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  there  Hungarians  among  these  people? — A.  Not  to 
any  extent.    The  Hungarian  is  not  doing  much  in  the  clothing  line  in  our  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  Germans  and  Scandinavians? — A.  A  few 
Scandinavians,  but  quite  a  large  number  of  Germans. 

Q.  Were  they  the  German  Jews? — A.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  some  information  in  regard  to  factory  labor 
of  women  and  children  in  New  York  State? — A.  Our  child-labor  laws  are  very 
good.  Section  70  says:  "A  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  not  be  employed 
in  any  factory  in  this  State,"  so  that  the  positive  prohibition  is  14  years  at  which 
they  can  go  to  work.  Even  between  14  and  16  a  child  can  not  be  employed  to 
labor  in  any  factory  unless  it  has  attended  upon  instruction  at  a  school,  either 
public  or  otherwise,  or  private  instruction,  during  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing its  arrival  at  the  age  of  14.  If  the  child  is  illiterate,  it  is  not  entitled  to  a 
work  certificate  between  14  and  16  years.  If  children  have  not  attended  school,  as 
required  by  law,  up  to  the  age  of  14,  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  work 
between  14  and  16. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Is  the  object  of  that  provision  to  induce  them 
to  go  to  school? — A.  The  primary  object  is  twofold — first,  to  educate  the  child; 
secondly,  to  prevent  its  employment  up  to  a  certain  age. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  prohibiting  the  child  from  working  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  years? — A.  The  primary  object  for  those  two  years  is  the  education 
of  the  child  between  14  and  16  years. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  false  affidavits  often  made  by  parents  as  to  the  age  of 
children  in  order  to  put  them  to  work? — A.  To  some  little  extent.  It  is  not  now  so 
extensive  as  it  was  prior  to  the  law  of  1896.  The  1896  law  was  framed  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  of  a  legislative  committee  known  as  the  Reinhard 
committee.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  amendments  of  1896  to  the  child-labor 
laws  the  matter  of  false  affidavits  was  very  widespread — that  is,  it  was  an  abuse — 
but  after  the  arrangement  which  divided  the  duty  between  the  factory  inspector's 
office  and  the  local  boards  of  health,  it  took  away  the  incentive,  because  there 
was  a  sharp  penalty  attached  to  the  act.  It  took  the  enforcement  of  that  law  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  interested  parties,  the  parents.  Prior  to  1896  it  was  habitual 
in  large  establishments  where  children  were  employed  to  any  extent  to  have  a 
bookkeeper,  or  some  person  who  was  in  constant  attendance  at  the  office,  made  a 
notary  public,  and  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  would  be  secured,  giving  the 
employer  permission  to  hire  the  child.  The  parent  perhaps  would  work  for  the 
company;  he  would  be  asked  to  make  the  statement,  sworn  to  or  not — it  was  sub- 
mitted as  sworn  to,  anyhow.  He,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  employer,  would 
make  the  statement,  and  the  child  was  put  to  work.  The  inspector,  when  he 
found  the  child  employed,  although  he  may  have  morally  felt  that  it  was  not  of 
age,  he  felt  that  when  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  was  there  his  duty  ceased;  but 
under  the  amendments  of  1896,  and,  as  revised  again  in  1897,  the  present  law  is 
very  forceful  and  very  broad  in  its  operation.  I  have  charged,  officers  of  the  board 
of  health  that  I  would  punish  them  for  evasion  of  its  provisions  if  they  were  not 
careful  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  I  now  have  a  case  in  Cohoes  of  the 
arrest  of  a  father  who  made  a  false  affidavit  as  to  the  age  of  his  child.  The  child, 
happily,  was  born  in  Cohoes,  and  we  could  trace  the  record  of  his  birth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  the  penalty  be  in  such  a  case? — A.  Per- 
jury is  a  felony.  I  simply  charged  him  with  a  misdemeanor — evading  the  law. 
The  penalty  will  be  a  fine  of  $20,  or  the  court  can  put  it  up  to  $100. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  New  York  has  amended  many  of  its 
laws  by  extending  the  penalties  within  a  few  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  nearly  all  the  amendments  to  the  labor  laws  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  been  of  that  character? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  infractions  of  these  labor  laws  clearly  defined? — A.  Yes.  I  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  revision  of  the  factory  law.  The  statutory  revision  com- 
mission felt,  in  their  first  arrangement  of  the  law,  that  a  simple  misdemeanor  was 
sufficient,  but  I  protested  and  told  them  that  that  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court  whether  he  should  charge  §1  or  a  greater  sum,  and  would,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  to  vitiate  the  law.  On  my  representation  a  minimum  penalty  of  $30  and.  a 
maximum  of  §350  or  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  were  inserted  for  repeated 
offenses. 

Q.  Are  there  free  public  employment  bureaus  in  New  York  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  of  any  benefit  to  the  working  classes? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on 
that  subject  except  such  statements  as  were  made  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  which  has  jurisdiction  under  that  law.  There  is  only 
one  free  employment  bureau  in  existence  in  the  State,  and  that  one  is  in  New 
York  City.  They  wanted  one  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  but  the  legislature  has  not 
made  any  appropriation  which  would  enable  the  department  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  if  a  majority  or  large  percentage  of  the 
sweaters  you  have  described  are  illiterate? — A.  They  do  not  speak  our  language 
and  those,  of  course,  who  have  any  connection  with  us  are  of  the  intelligent  class, 
but  what  percentage  are  illiterate  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Is  it  large  or  small? — A.  I  rather  incline  to  the  larger  idea. 

Q.  Do  very  few  of  them  speak  English? — A.  Yes.  I  will  say  on  the  general 
proposition  of  restricted  immigration  that,  as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  man 
who  has  had  considerable  touch  with  labor  and  its  interests,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
coming  to  this  country  of  any  class  of  labor  or  any  class  of  people  who  do  not 
come  of  their  own  free  will  and  by  their  own  self -effort,  through  the  means  which 
they  themselves  have  created  by  their  labor  in  another  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  proper  to  send  money  from  America  to  bring  people  here,  or  that  it  is 
beneficial  to  our  industrial  interests  to  do  so,  no  matter  whether  a  relation  or 
somebody  else  sends  it.  It  is  from  that  source,  in  my  judgment,  that  this  great 
surplus  population  that  exists  to-day  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  and  in  other 
places  is  drawn — the  people  who  are  assisted  here  by  funds  sent  from  America. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  the  illiterate  Poles  and  Scandinavians 
who  are  found  in  the  sweat  shops  in  New  York  remain  there? — A.  Our  experience 
is,  without  being  able  to  furnish  any  definite  figures,  that  the  population  of  this 
class  of  people  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn  is  constantly 
increasing.    We  found  a  few  years  ago  that  they  were  confined  to  a  few  streets 
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in  the  extreme  lower  East  Side  of  the  city;  to-day,  they  are  extending  up  gradu 
ally.  We  find  them  up  to  Fourteenth  street,  and  even  higher  up  in  the  so-called 
better  sections  of  the  city. 

Q.  Do  the  Poles  remain  there? — A.  We  find  them  remaining  there  to  quite  some 
extent;  not  to  so  great  an  extent  though  as  the  Hebrews. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  of  them  who  can  speak  English?— A.  They  pick  up  the  lan- 
guage much  quicker  than  the  others,  but  we  do  not  meet  with  the  same  diffi- 
culties with  them  that  we  do  with  either  the  Italian  or  the  Hebrew,  because  they 
are  less  in  number. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Suppose  the  commission  should  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  the  immigrant  must  remain  in  this  country  five  years 
before  he  could  apply  for  citizenship,  and  that  before  being  naturalized  he  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  bring  a  certificate  from  his 
neighbors  showing  that  he  is  sober  and  moral.  If  such  a  law  were  enacted,  and 
known  all  over  the  world,  would  it  not  stop  these  fellows  from  coming  here  who 
do  not  intend  to  assimilate  themselves  as  citizens  and  help  develop  this  country? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  without  a  doubt.  I  also  feel  that  the 
ease  with  which  the  alien  to-day  can  become  a  citizen  has  a  tendency  to  very 
seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  conduct  of  American  institutions. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  groups  and  settlements  all  over  the  United  States  Italian 
and  German  are  spoken  in  the  schools,  and  that  these  people  do  not  assimilate  with 
the  American,  or  even  attempt  to  learn  the  American  language  or  American 
customs? — A.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  How  can  you  hope,  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  with  such  an  element,  to 
better  that  condition? — A.  A  man  who  has  the  door  open  to  him  without  let  or 
hindrance  has  not  that  respectful  appreciation  of  our  laws  and  institutions  that 
he  ought  to  have  or  that  he  would,  have  if  the  labor  of  becoming  a  citizen  were 
more  exacting  and  more  difficult.  I  am  the  son  of  an  immigrant,  and  I  would  not 
close  the  door  of  this  country  against  any  man,  I  do  not  care  what  his  race,  color, 
creed,  or  nationality  may  be,  who  had  stamina  and  manhood  before  he  came  here, 
and  who  was  inspired  to  come  to  this  land  by  feelings  of  self-respect  and  a  desire  to 
get  away  from  certain  conditions  and  restraints  that  he  was  living  under  abroad. 
I  would  not  have  a  law  that  would  prevent  that  man  from  coming  here.  That 
man,  when  he  gets  here,  in  my  judgment,  comes  with  a  fair  purpose  of  elevating 
himself  and  those  who  may  be  dependent  on  him;  but  the  other  man  who  comes 
here  because  somebody  tells  him  it  is  a  grand  country,  where  money  is  found  in 
the  streets,  comes  to  be  a  drudge  and  a  drone  and  drag-down  to  every  intelligent 
effort  to  elevate  the  industrial  interests  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  people  of  whom  you  have  been  talking  prize 
their  citizenship  highly? — A.  With  few  exceptions,  I  must  answer  in  the  negative. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  the  restraint  that  Colonel  Livingston  suggests  have  the 
desired  effect? — A.  That  would  bring  to  our  citizenship,  it  seems  to  me,  a  different 
class  of  people,  or  at  least  people  with  different  ideas;  that  is,  their  minds  would 
be  framed  a  little  differently  because  of  the  restraints  they  experienced  before 
they  became  citizens.  To  illustrate:  Last  fall,  in  the  election  district  in  which  I 
vote,  there  were  five  Polanders;  they  were  naturalized  and  were  entitled  to  vote 
in  that  district.  Those  five  men  came  to  the  polling  place,  and  stood  around 
and  let  it  be  known  that  there  were  five  votes  that  could  be  had  for  $25.  The 
man  who  was  looking  after  the  party  interests  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  said, 
"What  do  you  think  about  that  proposition?"  I  asked  him  if  he  was  correct 
in  what  he  said.  "Why,"  he  said,  "absolutely,  because  I  was  talking  with 
them,  and  there  was  only  one  of  them  that  can  talk  English."  I  said  to  him, 
"You  go  back  and  tell  that  man  that  if  he  wants  to  vote  he  can  vote  because  he 
is  entitled  to  do  so,  but  that  if  I  learn  that  any  one  of  them  is  paid  a  cent  of 
money  and  I  can  learn  who  pays  it  I  shall  punish  him  severely."  Four  of  them 
walked  away  and  did  not  vote  at  all,  but  one  of  the  men  came  in  and  voted  and 
went  away  about;  his  business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  is  the  motive  of  this  class  of  people  to 
become  naturalized? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  some  become  citizens  because  of  a 
personal  desire  to  do  so;  others  because  there  are  industrial  prohibitive  laws  exist- 
ing in  the  State  which  prevent  them  from  doing  certain  work;  others  for  the 
purpose  which  I  have  just  described.  Such  men  appear  at  the  polls  with  no 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  citizenship.  I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  Secretary 
of  State  McDonough,  prepared  a  bill  which  was  designed  to  make  it  a  hardship 
for  aliens  to  get  those  benefits  which  are  so  easy  to  secure  now.  We  propose  that 
before  they  can  be  employed  on  any  public  work,  either  State  or  municipal,  they 
will  have  to  produce  their  citizenship  papers,  and  that  the  contractor,  board,  or 
department  hiring  them  will  have  to  make  a  public  record  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  citizens. 
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I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  clause  I  had  incorporated  in  our  child-labor  law. 
I  found  the  board  of  health,  or  the  officer  of  the  board  of  health,  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  interpreting  the  law  of  1896  in  such  a  manner  that  a  child  who  could 
show  that  he  had  attended  school  during  any  period  of  the  school  year  from  the 
time  he  started  to  school  at  6  years  of  age  up  to  14  years  would  be  granted 
a  work  certificate.  In  the  codification  of  the  law  of  1897,  I  had  the  law 
amended  to  read:  "No  certificate  shall  be  granted  unless  it  appears  to  the  satis- 
faction of  such  board,  department,  commissioner,  or  officer  that  the  child  apply- 
ing therefor  has  regularly  attended  at  a  school  in  which  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent 
instruction  by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  for  a  period  equal 
to  one  school  year,  during  the  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  14 
years,  or  during  the  year  previous  to  applying  for  such  certificate,  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language."  The  last  part  begin- 
ning, "  during  the  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  14  years,"  etc.,  is 
what  I  had  put  into  our  child-labor  law.  Our  application  of  that  law  has  been 
that  if  the  child  is  nearly  of  the  required  age  of  16  years,  and  is  pretty  well 
advanced  in  his  native  language,  we  do  not  impose  any  hardship  on  him  about 
going  to  school;  but  if  a  child  has  just  passed  14  years  and  applies  for  a  certifi- 
cate and  can  not  read  and  write  the  English  language,  we  insist  that  he  must 
go  back  to  school  and  learn  to  do  so.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  officers  in 
Buffalo  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  some  of  those  alien  language 
schools  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  effect  will  that  class  of  people  who  often  come 
here  of  their  own  efforts,  and  refuse  to  assimilate  with  us  and  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  or  the  wages  of  the  American  worMngmen,  ultimately  have 
upon  our  country? — A.  I  think  much  would  depend  upon  the  numbers,  the  class, 
and  the  so-called,  colonizing.  If  they  were  distributed,  were  not  permitted  to 
settle  down  in  communities  or  colonies,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  detrimental 
effects  would  be  so  great,  but  I  do  believe  if,  as  now,  they  come  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  build  up  independent  colonies,  that  would  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of  employment  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  very  worst  results  are  secured  by  reason  of  those 
people  settling  in  the  large  cities  when  they  come  to  this  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  is  apparent  to  any  observing  person  that  they  are.  Let  a  man  pass  through 
East  Broadway  in  New  York  and  shut  his  eyes,  ahd  I  will  guarantee  he  will 
imagine  himself  in  Jerusalem  or  Sicily. 

Q.  If  that  is  true,  what  reason  is  there  for  believing  that  these  people  will,  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  segregate  themselves  into  communities? — A. 
They  have  no  reason;  only  present  experience  forces  us  to  believe  that  they  will. 
In  Buffalo  the  Polanders  are  all  together  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  city,  and  you 
will  hardly  find  a  Polish  family,  I  think,  outside  of  that  section. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  there? — A.  For  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  How  long  have  these  other  communities 
existed  and  what  good  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  people  will  stay 
together? — A.  Of  course  I  can  not  answer  that,  except  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  is  due  to  their  national  feeling  for  one  another.  Two  years  ago  the  papers 
published  a  statement,  as  coming  from  the  immigration  bureau  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  that  of  130,000  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  96,000  remained 
in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Connecticut,  and  portions  of  New  York  State  outside 
of  New  York  City.     Very  few  of  them  went  farther  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  some  of  them  go  to  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  great  body  of  that  130,000  people  remained  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  principally  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

[The  commission  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  testimony 
was  resumed.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  in  relation  to  child 
labor? — A.  Speaking  of  child  labor  in  New  York,  I  desire  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  it  only  as  it  applies  to  manufactories,  bake  shops,  and  mines.  These 
are  the  subjects  of  which  I  will  treat.  Last  year,  the  total  number  of  inspections 
and  investigations  of  factories,  mines,  and  bake  shops  amounted  to  37,249.  That 
number  of  establishments  furnished  employment  to  700,415  persons.  The  number 
of  males  was  490,250,  and  the  number  of  females  210,165.  The  total  number  of 
children  employed,  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age,  was  13,086,  or  a  fraction 
less  than  2  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  low  figure.  The  total  number  of  illiterate 
children  found  in  that  number  was  142.  The  total  number  of  children  found 
employed  under  the  statutory  age — 14  years — was  200.  The  total  number  of  females 
found  employed  under  16  yeais  of  age  was  7,058 ;  the  totalnumber  of  males  under 
16  vears  of  am  fifipR     Tiio  t^oi  ^„™r, c  -"-ij^ren  found  employed  who  were 
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entitled  to  employment  but  did  not  have  a  certificate  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
establishment  where  they  worked  was  817.  I  think  that  will  show  you  the  oper- 
ation of  the  child-labor  laws  and  the  wholesome  observance  in  our  State. 
.  Q.  How  many  hours  does  the  law  permit  children  to  be  employed?— A.  The 
factory  laws  of  New  York  provide  for  sixty  hours  a  week,  or  not  more  than 
ten  hours  per  day. 

Q.  Does  the  law  make  any  provision  in  respect  to  overtime? — A.  No  overtime 
for  minors  is  permitted  under  our  law. 

Q.  If  they  take  advantage  of  an  hour  or  two  on  Saturdays,  for  instance,  how 
do  they  manage  to  make  up  that  time? — A.  There  is  a  privilege  in  the  law  which 
reads:  "  When,  in  order  to  make  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
a  female  under  21  or  a  male  under  18  years  of  age  is  to  be  required  or  permitted 
to  work  in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day  the  employer  of  such  persons 
shall  notify  the  factory  inspector  in  writing  of  such  intention,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  labor  per  day  which  it  is  proposed  to  require  or  permit,  and  the 
time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such  requirement  or  permission;  a  similar  noti- 
fication shall  be  made  when  such  requirement  has  actually  ceased."  The 
permission,  of  course,  is  granted. 

Q.  Is  there  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  provision  for  a  general  eight-hour  day 
on  State  work? — A.  Yes,  sir,  on  State  and  municipal  work. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  in  that  law  that  permits  overtime? — A.  Under  agree- 
ment between  master  and  servant;  the  law  does  not  prevent  extra  hours  for 
extra  compensation. 

Q.  Do  the  street  surface  and  elevated  roads  come  under  the  ten-hour  law? — A. 
The  codified  labor  laws  of  1897  provide  that  labor  on  surface  and  elevated  roads 
shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  per  day,  with  one-half  hour  for  dinner,  but  there  is 
no  penalty  for  its  violation.  It  is  simply  a  statute  without  any  means  to  enforce 
it,  except  such  as  may  be  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the  men  themselves 
in  their  organizations. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  steam  railroads,  does  the  arrangement  of  running  so  much 
mileage  instead  of  so  many  hours  obtain  in  the  State  of  New  York? — A.  They 
have  both  systems  there  on  the  steam  railroads.  Ten  hours  performed  within 
twelve  consecutive  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work.  The  running  under 
mileage  nullifies  that  matter  to  some  extent.  That  is  another  industrial  law  that 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  factory  inspector. 

Q.  Does  the  ten-hour  law,  with  sixty  hours  a  week,  apply  to  the  factory  law? — 
A.  The  general  factory  law  does  not  touch  the  hours  of  labor  for  adults;  that  is, 
males  over  18  and  females  over  21  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  are  the  prevailing  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories  in  the  State  of  New 
York? — A.  I  think  sixty  hours  is  the  prevailing  week,  and  frequently  fifty-nine, 
excep't  in  some  trades  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  less. 

Q.  Are  there  any  legal  limitations  in  respect  to  any  particular  trade;  the  baking 
business,  for  instance? — A.  Section  110,  which  is  the  first  section  of  the  bakery 
inspection  law,  says:  "  No  employee  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a 
biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment  more  than  sixty 
hours  in  any  one  week  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  nor  more  hours  in 
any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  number  of 
days  during  such  week  in  which  such  employee  shall  work." 

Q.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  that  law  what  was  the  average  hours  of  work  of 
the  bakers? — A.  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  cases  where  the  men  worked 
twenty-four  hours  without  cessation;  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  were  quite  com- 
mon; twelve  and  thirteen  hours  was  the  rule. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  advantages  of  this  inspection  of  bakeries,  the  laws  that 
control  their  sanitary  condition,  the  condition  in  which  you  found  them  before 
the  bakery  law  was  passed,  and  their  condition  now? — A.  The  bake-shop  inspec- 
tion law  was  passed  in  1895,  so  that  it  has  been  in  operation  only  three  years. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  and  by  every  person 
who  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  baking  industry  that  the  abuses  to  which 
the  employees  were  subjected,  the  very  long  hours,  and  the  manner  of  labor  and 
surrounding  conditions  were  little  short  of  barbarous.  Bake  shops  were  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  filth.  There  were,  of  course,  in  this  case  as  in  all  others,, 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Some  people  are  of  cleanly  disposition,  and  they  will  not 
live  in  dirt  anyhow,  but  the  abuse  was  so  great  as  to  call  for  this  remedial  legis- 
lation. The  conduct  of  the  bakery  was  handled  under  very  bad  conditions. 
Baked  biscuit,  bread,  cake,  etc. ,  were  thrown  on  the  floor;  they  were  very  seldom 
put  into  a  proper  receptacle,  and  were  handled  more  like  rocks  in  a  quarry  than 
a  matter  that  was  produced  for  human  consumption.    We  found  closets  in  the 
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bake  shop  as  foul  and  filthy  as  ever  existed  outside.  We  found  the  ventilation 
conditions  to  be  bad  in  the  extreme,  low  ceilings,  shops  where  a  man  of  ordinary 
height  could  not  stand  upright.  We  found  the  accumulations  of  filth  to  be  very 
great.  We  found  bugs  of  every  description.  The  bakers  very  often  were  forced 
under  contract  with  their  employers  to  make  the  bake  shops  their  home,  sleep  in 
them,  and  all  that;  and  we  found  beds,  and  those  beds  were  not  kept  as  they 
should  be.  There  was  no  care  or  attention  given  to  them  at  all.  This  law  struck 
at  the  eradication  of  all  those  things.  The  sanitary  plumbing  and  all  those 
arrangements  were  on  a  plane  with  the  others,  and  the  law  was  drafted  with  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  objectionable  things  complained  of  to  the  legislature  by 
the  workingmen,  and  by  many  others  outside  of  the  workingmen. 

Section  111  of  the  laws  says:  "AH  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread, 
pie,  or  cake  bakeries  shall  be  drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the 
proper  healthful  and  sanitary  condition  thereof,  and  shall  be  constructed  with 
air  shafts,  windows,  or  ventilating  pipes  sufficient  to  insure  ventilation,"  and 
gives  the  factory  inspector  power  to  direct  that  plumbing  and  drainage.  It  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  a  cellar  for  baking  purposes,  unless  the  cellar  basement  has, 
previous  to  its  use,  been  equipped  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Section  112  regulates  the  height  of  the  bake  shop,  and  says  that  no  room  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  less  than  8  feet  in  height. 
Section  113  provides  that  every  bake  shop  shall  be  provided  with  proper  wash 
rooms  and  water-closets  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms  where  the  manufacture 
of  such  food  product  is  conducted,  and  no  water-closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit  shall  be 
within  or  connected  directly  with  the  bake  room  of  any  bakery,  hotel,  or  public 
restaurant.  Section  112  demands  that  shops  be  cleaned,  whitewashed,  painted,  or 
anything  in  that  line  which  the  factory  inspector  may  direct,  and  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  improve  its  sanitary  and  cleanly  condition. 

Since  that  law  went  into  effect  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  very  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  all  the  bake  shops  of  the  State.  We  are  hampered  a  little  by 
the  term  of  the  law  which  says,  "  No  cellar  bake  shop  not  now  in  use."  A  bake 
shop  in  use  when  the  law  went  into  effect  was  practically  exempt  from  the  oper- 
ations of  the  height  clause  until  we  could  find  it  vacated;  after  it  was  vacated 
we  could  hold  that  the  shop  could  not  be  used  until  the  provisions  of  the  law  had 
been  complied  with.  While  the  law  is  clear-cut  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  labor, 
the  courts  of  New  York  hold  that  the  employee  must  himself  testify  before  the 
court  as  to  the  number  of  hours  he  works  before  they  will  hold  the  employer 
liable  for  infractions  or  punish  him.  While  that  construction  is  proper  and 
legal  the  enforcement  of  that  particular  section  of  the  law  is  hampered  because, 
as  a  rule,  the  employee  does  not  want  to  testify,  and  is  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  coming  into  court  and  testifying  against  his  employer;  but  we 
have  had  a  few  cases  under  that  section  and  have  secured  convictions  in  every 
case.  The  hours  of  labor  of  bakers  have  been  materially  reduced  in  all  the  bake 
shops  of  the  State.  I  think  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  bake-shop  law  in 
New  York  is  evinced  by  the  complaints  we  received  last  year,  which  numbered 
only  9.  The  hours  of  labor  in  bake  shops  can  not  be  successfully  regulated,  in  my 
opinion,  but  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  a  thorough  and  complete  organization  by 
the  craft  itself  in  cooperation  with  the  department  and  a  sensible  cooperation 
with  the  employer  himself. 

Q.  Are  the  bakers  as  well  organized  as  you  think  they  ought  to  be  in  the  State 
of  New  York? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Has  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor  for  the  bakers  made  material  changes 
in  their  wages? — A.  I  do  not  believe  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  the 
journeymen  bakers  has  in  any  case  interfered  with  the  wages  paid  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law.  No,  sir;  the  reduced  hours  have  not  caused  a  reduction  of 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Do  you  recommend  the  organization  of  men  in  trades 
and  their  cooperation  with  your  department  and  the  employers,  to  the  end  that 
the  department  may  become  more  useful  and  strikes  may  be  avoided? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  trades  that  are  thoroughly  organized  contributed  in  agitating  the 
question  of  improvement  of  conditions,  shorter  hours,  etc.,  and  aided  in  securing 
the  passage  of  laws  by  your  State  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  tradesmen? — A. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  very  largely  contributed  to  that  end.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  this  law  is  literally  lived  up  to,  because  it  is 
not,  but  it  has  aided  to  reduce  the  hours  very  largely.  Further,  during  the  last 
two  years  the  proprietors  and  owners  of  property  in  which  bake  shops  are  situated 
have  spent  upward  of  $200,000  in  improving  their  bake  shops  under  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  this  remedial  legislation  in  respect  to  bake  shops 
the  result  of  the  exertions  of  organized  labor,  or  did  it  come  from  the  protest  of 
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the  public  against  the  filthiness  of  the  productions  of  these  shops? — A.  This  legis- 
lation was,  without  doubt,  the  result  of  the  agitation  for  such  a  law  created  by 
the  journeymen  bakers  themselves.  They  primarily  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  these  abuses,  and  the  public  was,  as  they  are  in  most  cases,  quick  to 
respond  and  demand  that  such  legislation  be  placed  on  the  statute  books. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  the  journeymen  bakers  organized  then? — A.  I 
think  fairly — as  fully  as  they  are  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  the  bake  shops  in  as  bad  condition  as  the  sweat 
shops? — A.  Well,  no  and  yes.  The  sanitary  conditions  were  just  as  bad.  The 
reports  of  inspectors  show  that  we  have  in  the  State  of  New  York  about  3,900 
bake  shops.     The  number  of  bakers  employed  in  that  number  of  shops  is  14,812. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Male  and  female?— A.  Male  and  female.  The  number  of 
females  is  very  small — 2,020. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  when  the  inspection  of  mines  and  quar- 
ries was  added  to  your  duties,  what  the  results  of  yotir  investigations  have  been, 
and  whether  you  have  applied  any  of  the  remedies  provided  by  law. — A.  The 
original  mining  law  was  passed  in  New  York  State  in  1890.  The  mining  inspector 
was  not  appointed  until  1893  under  that  act.  In  1895  the  mining-inspection  de- 
partment was  abolished  as  a  department  and  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  min- 
ing inspector  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspector,  with  power  to 
appoint  a  competent  person  to  act  as  mining  inspector.  No  practical  work  was 
done  by  the  department,  or  was  done  in  the  line  of  mining  inspection  under  that 
act,  until  after  the  appointment  of  a  mining  inspector  by  the  factory  inspector 
November  15,  1895.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  department  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1896, 1  found  that  the  records  relative  to  mine  inspections  were  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  very  incomplete.  Up  to  1895  there  was  really  no  statistical  matter  col- 
lected. During  1895  the  record  shows  there  were  28  men  killed  outright  in  the 
mines,  in  a  total  of  about  4,000  people.  The  law  was  revised  in  1897.  There  were 
some  conflicting  provisions  in  the  old  statute,  which  were  eradicated  by  the 
revision  of  1897,  and  the  revision  of  the  law  made  its  various  provisions  and  sec- 
tions very  concise  and  plain.  Under  the  operations  of  the  revised  law  we  have 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results.  For  a  period  of  fully  eighteen  months  there 
have  been  but  two  deaths  from  accidents  in  the  mines  in  New  York  State,  and  the 
employees  in  the  mines  have  increased  from  4,008  in  1895  to  4,674  in  1898.  We 
found  the  condition  of  the  mines  in  1896  to  be  what  I  would  term  very  dangerous, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  work.  We  found  those  who  were  in  authority 
as  superintendents,  mine  bosses,  etc.,  to  be  very  negligent  in  not  giving  proper 
attention  and  care  to  the  various  parts  of  the  mine,  the  machinery,  ropes,  side 
walls,  and  places  where  rock  would  be  apt  to  fall  and  strike  a  man.  We  found 
these  things  all  very  much  neglected.  We  found  the  manner  of  handling  explo- 
sives to.be  positively  dangerous.  In  one  particular  case  we  found  200  pounds  of 
dynamite  stored  in  and  about  the  boiler  house  where  there  were  some  35  men. 
When  the  inspector  went  in  there  two  of  the  men  were  playing  ball  with  a  dyna- 
mite cartridge,  tossing  it  from  one  to  the  other,  seemingly  entirely  unconscious 
of  its  fearful  danger.  These  matters  have  all  been  remedied.  We  do  not  permit 
them  under  our  law  to-day  to  take  into  the  mines  any  more  dynamite  than  is 
required  for  one  shift.  That  would  be  from  7  o'clock  until  12  and  from  1  until  6. 
We  cause  the  storing  of  explosives  to  be  removed  from  out  of  the  mines,  and  we 
have  obliged  the  miners  to  secure  a  proper  and  safe  apparatus  to  prepare  the 
dynamite  for  use.  We  have  caused  all  those  things  to  be  done  which,  as  our 
report  shows,  have  minimized  the  danger  of  accidents  in  mines,  and  we  have  cre- 
ated a  condition  of  safety  among  mine  workers  which  has  resulted  in  increased 
employment  in  the  mines.  We  have  taken  the  handling  of  dynamite  and  explo- 
sives out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible  persons  and  centered  it  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  persons  designated  by  the  superintendent  for  that  purpose,  and  no 
other  persons  are  permitted  to  handle  the  explosives.  We  have  formulated  a  set 
of  special  rules  under  the  law,  which  are  binding  alike  on  the  boss  and  the  men. 
The  rules  were  directed  against  dangers  which  investigation  showed  to  be  present. 
I  will  read  the  rules  to  the  commission. 

"Rule  I.  No  person  shall  ride  on  any  loaded  skip,  car,  cage,  or  bucket,  nor 
walk  up  or  down  slope  or  shaft,  while  any  skip,  car,  cage,  or  bucket  is  above. 

"  II.  Pit  boss  shall  carefully  examine  the  hanging  walls  of  all  slopes,  levels, 
and  working  chambers  daily. 

"  III.  Machine  runners  shall  carefully  examine  and  sound  hanging  wall  at  face 
working,  and  remove  all  loose  rock  or  ore  before  proceeding  to  drill."  That  is, 
they  run  their  drill  along  the  face  of  the  mine.  The  mine  may  be  made  into  a 
double  ledge,  and  there  may  be  two  or  three  props  on  the  lower  ledge  left  so  that 
they  can  work  the  drill  along  that  level,  and  this  provision  is  that  they  will  not 
allow  any  loose  rock  on  the  top  to  fall  down  and  strike  a  man  running  a  machine. 
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"IV.  No  employee  shall  handle  any  explosives  or  do  any  blasting  except  per- 
son or  persons  designated  for  that  special  purpose  by  the  superintendent. 

"V.  After  blasting,  no  person  except  the  blaster,  or  blasters,  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  part  of  the  mine  where  such  blast  has  been  fired  until  blaster  has  made  a 
personal  examination  of  the  same  and  pronounced  '  all  safe.' "  That  rule  was  got- 
ten up  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  anyone  from  coming  back  to  a  place 
where  a  shot  had  missed  fire  without  taking  proper  precautions.  Perhaps  after 
they  had  gotten  to  their  place  and  begun  working,  the  explosion  would  take  place 
and  kill  several  people.    That  has  happened  very  often. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  coal  and  iron  mines? — A.  No,  sir;  cement,  salt,  iron. 
No  coal  mines  in  our  State. 

"VI.  No  iron  or  steel  bars,  unless  tipped  with  6  inches  of  copper  or  other  soft 
metal,  shall  be  used  for  tamping  dynamite  or  other  high  explosives;  wood  must 
be  used  in  all  cases."  The  reason  for  the  use  of  soft  metal  is  obvious  to  any  per- 
son who  knows  anything  about  mining.  Ramming  a  steel-tipped  bar  in  the  drill 
hole  might  result  in  striking  the  side  of  the  hole  and  carrying  the  fire  into  the 
powder,  or  would  cut  the  fuse,  so  that  it  would  burn  slowly,  and  an  explosion 
would  take  place- when  not  expected. 

"  VII.  Mine  superintendent,  or  person  designated  by  him,  shall  examine  daily 
all  mining  appliances,  and  see  that  they  are  in  safe  condition. 

' '  VIII.  Whenever  a  shot  misses  fire,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  that 
part  of  the  mine  in  less  than  three  hours,  unless  blaster,  after  personal  examina- 
tion, shall  pronounce  '  all  safe.' 

"IX.  No  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  shall  have  charge  of 
any  explosives,  boiler,  engine,  or  hoist,  or  be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  mine  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor." 

Those  are  the  special  rules  that  are  in  vogue  in  our  State  to-day  relating  to 
mining,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  have  revolutionized  the  condition  of 
work  in  the  mines. 

Q.  (ByMr.NoETH.)  Are  they  generally  observed  by  employers  and  employees? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  tothisextent:  If  a  boss  tells  a  man  to  do  a  certain  thing  which  is  forbid- 
den by  the  rules,  the  man  simply  points  to  those  rules  and  tells  him  it  is  impos- 
sible; and  if  the  boss  insists,  and  we  find  it  out,  we  prosecute  him.  Those  rules 
have  the  support  of  the  law,  because  they  are  reasonable  and  are  contained  in  the 
law  itself.  We  found  that  the  man  who  hoisted  material  in  many  cases  had  no 
steam  gauge  to  tell  him  the  number  of  pounds  of  steam  he  was  working  by. 
Those  are  all  little  matters  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  operators  in  not  hav- 
ing those  things  provided.  For  instance,  the  steam  gauge  should  stand  before  the 
face  of  a  hoisting  engineer.  This  is  just  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  have  a  steam  gauge 
on  the  boiler.  We  found  these  things  not  enforced  nor  observed;  but  we  forced 
them  to  put  them  on,  so  that  at  any  time  the  hoisting  engineer  could  tell  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  he  was  working  under.  We  found  in  the  beginning  a  system  of 
paying  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  We  found  a  system  of  con- 
tract working  which  was  injurious  from  a  financial  standpoint  to  the  working- 
man.  The  company  was  solvent  enough,  but  they  let  their  work  out  by  contract 
to  a  jobber.  The  contractor  or  jobber,  as  a  rule,  was  not  financially  responsible. 
He  would  get  the  men;  they  would  work  for  him,  and  if  he  was  able  to  pay  them 
and  had  a  profit  he  stood  by  his  word.  If  he  lost,  he  generally  picked  up  and 
dug  out,  and  the  men  had  to  whistle  for  their  wages.  That  was  a  condition  that 
was  quite  prevalent  in  the  mining  localities  in  New  York  State.  That  has  been 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  operation  of  the  weekly-payment  law.  You  will  find 
that  the  weekly-payment  law  holds  the  original  employer  responsible  for  the 
wages  as  well  as  the  contractor,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  fact,  those  abuses  I 
speak  of  that  were  so  prevalent  in  the  mining  localities  have  been  obliterated, 
with  hardly  any  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  opposition  to  this  law? — A.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  work 
there  was  opposition  to  it.  I  will  say  frankly  that  the  mining  operators  were 
-fearful  of  its  consequences,  but  we  went  on  and  made  a  faithful,  honest  effort  to 
apply  the  law,  and  we  did  it.  We  condemned  mines;  we  took  the  men  out  of 
them,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  work  in  them.  We  made  them  change  their 
system  of  mining  from  unsafe  to  a  safe  system ;  changed  them  so  that  to-day  there 
is  no  complaint.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  any  person  were  to  ask  for  the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  the  operators  would  be  first  to  protest  against  it.^And  all 
this  has  been  done  without  a  case  of  prosecution  in  any  instance.  Last  year  a 
cement  company,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  mining  institutions  in  the  State,  went 
through  the  year  without  an  accident  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  mine, 
and  the  general  superintendent  attributed  it  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  When 
we  first  inspected  those  same  mines  they  refused  to  admit  an  inspector,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  send  a  second  inspector — that  is,  a  practical  miner — to  assist  in  the  work 
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of  inspection.  On  that  inspection  we  condemned  six  of  their  mines  and  took  the 
men  out  of  them,  and  three  of  the  mines  fell  in  within  two  months  after  their  con- 
demnation. To-day  they  are  working  in  safety;  the  old  miners  who  had  left  the 
mines  are  all  back  in  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  miners  of  your  State  as 
compared  with  men  employed  in  factories? — A.  I  can  only  speak  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages.  There  are  no  children  employed  in  the  mines  of  New  York — not  one.  It 
is  a  character  of  work  a  child  could  not  take  hold  of  anyhow.  The  engineers, 
drillers, machine  runners,  etc.,  are  the  best-paid  class  of  labor.  The  assistant  to 
the  machine  runner  gets  $2  and  the  machine  runner  $2.50  a  day,  and  the  engineers 
get  a  like  rate,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  In  the  cement  mines  the  minimum  rate  is 
f  1.50,  and  it  runs  from  that  to  what  you  might  term,  perhaps,  the  skilled  class  of 
workers  at  $2.50  per  day. 

Q.  Is  that  for  the  picked  miners? — A.  For  the  picked  miners  $1.75,  $2,  and  $2.50. 

Q.  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mines? — A.  Our  reports  show  them  to 
be  very  good.  The  salt  mines  are  the  deepest  mines  we  have.  One  mine  has  a 
depth  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  1,550  feet;  they  have  but  one  shaft,  but 
they  have  a  system  of  ventilation  that  is  very  perfect.  They  have  a  mine  area  of 
perhaps  28  acres,  and  down  in  the  recesses  of  that  -mine  they  use  candlelight,  so 
you  can  see  the  condition  is  not  bad.  Our  iron-mining  business  up  to  this  year 
has  been  very  poor. 

Q.  Are  strikes  more  frequent  among  the  miners  of  New  York  State  than  among 
other  classes  of  labor? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  conditions  prior  to  my  taking 
charge  of  the  department,  but  since  putting  this  law  into  operation,  as  I  have 
already  described,  there  has  not  been  a  strike  in  a  mine  in  New  York  State. 

Q.  Have  they  a  sliding  scale  to  adjust  wage  differences? — A.  They  have  no 
sliding  scale  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Is  a  price  agreed  on  between  the  miners  and  operators? — A.  That  is  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Q.  Are  they  organized? — A.  Not  thoroughly,  but  fairly  well  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  nearly  all  the  labor  employed  in  the  iron  mines  of 
the  Champlain  district  American  labor? — A.  To  some  extent,  but  not  fully. 

Q.  Is  50  per  cent  of  it  American  labor? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  What  nationalities  predominate  among  the  foreign  miners  there? — A.  They 
are  Italians  and  Polanders. 

Q.  Are  they  for  the  coarser  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  coarser  labor.  Under 
the  operations  of  the  mining  law  we  also  cause  the  dismissal  of  incompetent  super- 
intendents. When  we  represented  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  work- 
ing their  mines,  the  operator  of  the  Lawrenceville  cement  mine  said:  ' '  We  do  not 
want  any  such  condition  in  our  mines."  He  called  in  the  superintendent  respon- 
sible for  the  mine  work  and  asked  him  in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors  if  these 
conditions  were  true,  and  he  had  to  admit  that  they  were,  and  he  was  discharged 
on  the  spot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  laws  of  your  State  determine  whether  or  not 
superintendents,  mine  foremen,  and  so  on,  shall  have  certificates  of  competency? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  their  competency  determined  largely  by  the  owners  of  the  works? — A.  By 
the  owners  of  the  mines.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  law  prior  to  1897  requir- 
ing certificates  of  competency,  but  it  was  wiped  out  for  the  reason  that  it  took 
the  risk  for  accident  off  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  the  operation  of  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  during  the  last  year  or  two,  how  many  prosecutions  have  you  entered 
for  infraction  of  the  law? — A.  So  far  as  the  manufacturers  are  concerned,  we 
have  had  none.  Of  bake-shop  prosecutions  I  have  had  16,  and  1  (making  17)  for  a 
sweating  contractor  who  hired  children  under  age;  so  that  last  year  (1898)we  had 
17  prosecutions,  secured  12  convictions,  5  appeals,  and  collected  about  $185  in  fines. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  as  near 
perfect  as  can  be  reached  by  legislation  and  regulation? — A.  The  present  laws  are 
fairly  perfect.  During  1898  we  inspected  28,920  factories,  aside  from  mines  and 
bake  shops.  Of  that  number,  18,639  received  orders  of  some  kind  in  conformity 
with  the  law;  10,281  received  no  order  of  any  kind  on  inspection.  Of  the  18,639 
we  received  a  full  compliance  with  our  orders  from  18,403,  leaving  236  only  which 
had  not  complied  when  this  report  was  closed.  Since  the  report  was  closed  we 
have  received  many  compliances  from  these  236  places. 

Q.  In  the  pending  legislation  before  the  present  legislature,  are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  laws  regulating  the  factory  and  inspection  systems  of  the 
State? — A.  There  are  some  bills  before  the  legislature  amending  the  factory  law, 
but  not  in  a  material  way,  excepting  the  sweating  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)     Are  the  laws  as  they  now  exist  generally  satisfactory  to 
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the  operative  class? — A.  I  probably  could  answer  that  question  best  by  showing  the 
number  of  complaints  which  have  been  sent  to  the  department  by  the  employees 
themselves.  During  the  year  1898  we  received  from  all  sources  in  relation  to  all 
sections  of  the  law  placed  under  the  department — bake  shops,  sweat  shops,  and 
manufactories  and  mines — 589  complaints.  That  was  a  reduction  over  the  year 
before  of  nearly  1,000  complaints.  Of  that  number,  548  related  to  mines,  sweat- 
shop work,  and  manufactories,  and  41  to  bakeries.  Of  the  589  complaints,  272 
only  were  sustained  upon  investigation;  so  that,  broadly,  we  received  from  a  total 
employment  of  over  700,000  people  in  the  State  only  272  valid  complaints  as  to 
violations  of  the  law. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  as  to  the  spread  of  the  system 
of  factory  inspection  to  other  States? — A.  I  can  only  speak  of  that  as  treated  in 
the  International  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors.  In  that  body  it  is  the  unani- 
mous desire  to  secure  like  laws  in  every  State  where  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
instituted. 

Q.  How  many  States  in  the  Union  have  a  system  of  factory  inspection  along 
the  same  general  lines  that  are  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania? — 
A.  My  thought  is,  without  looking  it  up,  fourteen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  as  complete  in  the  other  States  as- they  are 
in  New  York? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  think  that  the  effort  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  is  to  bring  about  uniform  laws  in  all  the  States.  They  are  not 
uniform  to-day  on  many  important  subjects.  They  are  not  uniform  on  child 
labor,  hours  of  labor,  and  in  very  many  respects;  and  the  idea  of  the  international 
convention  and  the  object  of  its  existence  and  the  holding  of  its  sessions  is  to  agi- 
tate for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  in  States  not  having  them  and  the  unification 
of  those  already  in  operation.  At  our  last  convention,  held  in  Boston,  it  was  there 
very  readily  agreed  that  after  the  next  convention,  which  will  be  held  in  Mon- 
treal, the  conventions  of  the  association  shall  be  taken  South.  That  was  done 
with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  from  the  States  and  the  Provinces  to 
treat  fairly  the  manufacturers  in  the  State  where  those  restrictive  laws  exist  and 
to  try  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  have  like  laws  passed  in  States  whose 
product  comes  into  the  market  in  competition  with  theirs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  state  of  factory  legislation  in 
the  Provinces? — A.  While  I  know  something  about  it,  I  do  not  know  enough  to 
say  anything  about  it  officially  before  the  commission. 

Q.  Are  their  laws,  as  a  rule,  as  far  advanced  as  those  of  New  York  State? — A. 
I  think  thoroughly  so;  in  some  respects,  I  think  perhaps  a  little  better,  but  of 
course  the  same  legal  conditions  do  not  exist  there  that  exist  in  the  States. 

Q.  They  do  not  have  the  same  legal  obstacles? — A.  No,  sir.  In  my  forthcoming 
report  there  are  three  recommendations  coming  from  the  national  convention 
that  I  make  special  mention  of.  One  is  for  the  extension  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion department;  another  is  for  uniformity  of  factory  laws;  and  a  third  is  for 
restricted  immigration.  Those  are  the  three  points  on  which  the  delegates  to  the 
international  convention  agreed,  no  one  dissenting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  law  in  New  York  requiring  large  stores  to  have 
stools  for  the  convenience  of  saleswomen  enforced? — A.  The  mercantile  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York  deals  with  that  question  and  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
boards  of  health  in  the  various  cities  to  enforce.  There  is  in  that  law  a  pro- 
vision for  seats  for  the  employees  in  such  stores,  but  I  believe  outside  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  there  is  not  much  of  an  effort  being  made  to  enforce  it.  I  understand 
that  the  Buffalo  health  department  has  inspectors,  and  in  New  York  they  had 
15  inspectors,  but  dismissed  them  all.  I  know  that  the  law  is  practically  a  dead 
letter. 


Washington,  D.  O,  March  9,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  CAMPBELL, 

Chief  Factory  Inspector  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  ex-president  Glass 

Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  9, 1899.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
sided and  introduced  the  witness,  Mr.  James  Campbell,  chief  factory  inspector  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  syllabus  on  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  and  general  business  was  followed  in  the  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  long  have  you  been  chief  factory  inspector? — A. 
Four  years  February  2,  1899. 
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Q.  Who  was  your  predecessor?— A.  Robert  Watchhorn. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  position  of  factory  inspector  existed? — A.  The  law  was 
enacted  in  1889. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Referring  to  question  No.  1,  have  yoii  any  information  to 
give  on  that  subject? — A.  Among  the  window-glass  workers  of  the  United  States, 
before  they  were  thoroughly  organized,  wages  in  the  different  factories  and  in 
different  sections  were  paid,  as  the  employers  saw  fit.  In  1878  the  workers  them- 
selves came  together  and  formed  a  national  organization,  knows  as  Local  Assem- 
bly 300,  Knights  of  Labor.  After  they  organized  they  established  a  uniform  rate 
of  wages  throughout  the  United  States.  A  firm  in  Kent,  Ohio,  objected  to  the 
list  and  imported  labor  under  contract.  A  firm  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  imported 
another  set  of  men — brought  a  complete  set  of  men  into  the  work.  A  firm  in 
Illinois  did  the  same  thing.  The  organization,  through  their  attorney,  E.  E. 
Cotton,  employed  one  of  the  best  attorneys  in  the  country — Benjamin  P.  Butler, 
•  of  Massachusetts — and  they  drew  up  the  first  contract-labor  bill  that  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  and  through  that  the  contract-labor  law  was  enacted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  In  what  year  was  that? — A.  I  can  not  recall  the  year;  I 
think  it  was  1883.  The  bill  was  presented  through  the  general  assembly  of  the 
K.  of  L.-in  Cincinnati.  I  will  not  be  positive  as  to  the  date,  but  it  was  along  in 
those  years.  The  organization  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  manu- 
facturers' organization  held  either  in  New  York  or  Atlantic  City,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  place  now.  They  had  agreed  in  their  organization  to  pay  $30  a  head  for 
every  glass  worker  imported  into  this  country,  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  import- 
ing them,  we  started  hi  to  head  them  off,  and  through  the  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress we  did  so.  Before  the  workers  were  thoroughly  organized  there  were  many 
places  in  which  the  men  got  very  little  money.  They  were  paid  mostly  in  store 
goods.  In  some  places  it  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  when  they  got  money. 
Wages  were  different  in  different  localities,  and  the  result  of  the  organization  was 
that  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  came  together  and  made  a  yearly  contract 
for  wages,  and  that  contract  has  always  been  lived  up  to  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  the  letter,  and  it  has  been  lived  up  to  by  the  workmen.  Prior  to  the 
workmen  being  organized  there  would  be  strikes  during  the  year.  The  method 
of  running  the  window-glass  business  is  to  start  on  the  1st  of  September  and  run 
up  to  the  1st  of  July — ten  months.  When  business  would  revive  a  little  the 
the  men  would  go  on  a  strike.  They  would  have  frequent  trouble.  Business 
would  become  depressed  and  the  manufacturers  would  stop  the  works.  But  after 
the  organization  was  thoroughly  established,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  main- 
tained throughout  the  United  States,  there  was  very  little  trouble.  When  the 
organization  first  started,  the  initiation  fee  was  $1.50.  The  dues  were  $4.20  per 
year.  The  initiation  fee,  when  I  left  the  organization  as  president,  in  1889  or  1890, 
had  been  run  up  to  about  $3.  The  workmen  paid  an  assessment  of  1  per  cent  on 
their  earnings  and  established  a  large  fund,  and  they  had  absolute  control  of  every 
factory  in  the  United  States.  There  was  not  a  nonunion  window-glass  factory  in 
the  United  States  and  they  practically  had  control  of  the  business;  and  the  manu- 
facturers, so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  was  president  of  the  organization  for  over  three 
years,  were  satisfied  with  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  became  of  the  contract  laborers  that  had  been 
brought  into  these  factories? — A.  We  absorbed  them  into  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  everybody  employed  in  every  window-glass  factory 
in  the  country  a  union  man  at  the  time? — A.  Yes.  No  one  was  allowed  to  work 
steadily  unless  he  became  a  member  of  the  organization,  and  it  had  complete 
control  of  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  complete  control  to-day? — A.  They  have, 
to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pabquhab.)  When  you  say  complete  control,  do  you  mean  in  respect 
to  your  scale  of  wages? — A.  I  mean  absolute  control  of  the  trade  in  so  far  as  reg- 
ulating the  hours  and  trade  matters.  They  worked  forty  hours  a  week  in  the 
blowing  department.  In  the  other  trades  the  work  was  of  a  different  character,  but 
in  the  blowing  department  it  was  forty  hours  a  week. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  trade  reasons  why  these  hours  were  so  much  less? — 
A.  They  could  produce  enough  in  that  time  to  be  a  fair  week's  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nobth.)  Is  it  exceptionally  hard  and  trying  work? — A.  Yes.  When 
I  say  that  we  had  absolute  control,  I  mean  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  regulating  apprentices,  and  trade  matters.  The  manu- 
facturers and  our  committee  would  meet  and  draw  up  scales  and  go  over  it,  and 
it  was  agreed  to.  Of  course,  there  were  certain  laws  and  rules  and  trade  regula- 
tions that  we  had  adopted  that  we  would  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pabquhab.)  Was  the  general  submission  on  hours  and  the  wage 
scale? — A.  We  would  give  and  take,  and  not  insist  on  everything  coming  our  way. 
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'  Q.  Have  you  in  the  organization  what  the  old  unionists  in  this  country  called 
the  customs  of  the  craft? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  the  principal  contentions  you  thought  ought  not  to  be  submitted 
to  the  manufacturers? — A.  Yes;  what  we  called  the  trade  matter  was  this:  I  was 
a  blower  and  I  considered  that  as  my  capital,  and  the  employer  had  no  right  to 
tell  me  whom  I  should  teach. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  glass  trade? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  apprentices? — A.  The  rules  were  from  10  to  20  per 
cent;  that  would  be  for  those  outside  of  the  organization.  Every  member  had 
the  right  to  teach  his  own  son. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  indenture  system? — A.  Only  in  the  organization.  The 
apprentice  was  apprenticed  to  the  member  and  was  his  apprentice. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  more  or  less  according  to  the  arrangement  you  made  with 
him? — A.  As  a  rule  they  did  not  get  much,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  competent  to 
fill  a  journeyman's  place  they  went  to  work.  They  were  generally  indentured  for 
three  years,  but  if  the  trade  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  boy  or  apprentice  was 
taught  in  two  years,  or  sooner,  and  the  trade  needed  him,  the  master  workman 
would  release  the  apprentice  and  he  would  go  to  work  and  receive  journeyman's 
wages.    No  one  was  allowed  to  make  a  profit  off  of  an  apprentice. 

Q.  Does  that  plan  probably  still  exist? — A.  Yes. 

CJ).  Is  it  but  little  different  from  the  apprenticeship  system  as  it  exists  in  any 
other  industry? — A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Did  you  evei  have  any  trouble  with  the  employers  in 
respect  to  the  selection  of  apprentices? — A.  When  the  organization  started  to 
regulate  the  apprenticeship  system  they  objected  some,  but  they  submitted, 
because  we  had  the  power  in  our  hands  through  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  there  any  exclusion,  on  the  part  of  the  union,  of  the  sons  and  relations  of 
employers? — A.  That  is  not  true.  I  can  recall  a  case  at  this  time  of  one  of  the 
largest  glass  manufacturers  in  the  country.  His  son  learned  the  trade  and  is  now 
working,  and  is  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  You  have  no  unskilled,  labor  in  your  trade? — A.  All 
skilled  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  in  reference  to  strikes  in  that  industry? — A. 
Before  the  glass  workers  were  organized  we  came  together  as  workingmen  fre- 
quently do  and  decided  to  strike;  we  always  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  in  the  end 
submitted  to  the  manufacturers'  terms,  unless  business  would  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  profits  would  induce  them  to  give  what  the  men  were  asking  for.  I 
knew  of  but  one  instance  in  35  or  40  years  when  the  manufacturers  asked  for  a 
reduction  of  wages  and  failed  to  get  it.  After  the  organization  was  formed  they 
were  not  able  to  reduce  wages  unless  the  workmen  were  willing  to  accept  it. 
There  were  three  districts — the  western  district,  the  eastern  district,  and  the 
northern  district.  The  western  district  was  composed  of  factories  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  the  eastern  district  took  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  northern 
district  took  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State.  We 
allowed  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  to  the  eastern  and  northern  districts  on 
account  of  their  being  close  to  the  seaboard,  where  they  came  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  foreign  importation.  In  1882  or  1883  we  had  a  strike  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict and  won,  but  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  money.  The  members  working  were 
assessed  from  5  to  15  per  cent  to  keep  those  on  strike.  Then  in  the  next  year  the 
western  manufacturers  tried  to  reduce  wages  and  another  strike  followed  and 
the  workmen  won  again. 

Q.  In  all  districts? — A.  They  did  not  make  a  universal  demand  in  every  district. 
It  would  be  one  district  and  then  another.  The  organization  had  funds  and  the 
men  who  were  working  would  contribute  to  support  those  on  strike,  and  by  that 
means  we  won  out;  in  fact,  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  organization,  and  since,  it 
has  never  met  one  real  defeat.  In  1882  the  tariff  commission  recommended  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  on  that  recommendation  or  on  that  reduction  the 
business  became  depressed,  and  the  organization  accepted  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
in  wages.  As  a  rule,  the  manufacturers  treat  the  workmen  very  well  and  the 
organization  reciprocates. 

Q.  Did  they  try  to  supply  your  places? — A.  They  could  not.  There  was  nobody 
else  to  supply  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  scale  of  wages  and  arrangements 
with  the  proprietors  are  conditioned  considerably  by  national  tariff  legislation? — 
A.  When  there  is  tariff  agitation  there  has  always  been  a  clause  inserted  in  the 
scale  that  in  case  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  there  will  be  a  rearrangement  of 
the  wages. 
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Q.  Is  that  agreed  to  by  both  parties? — A.  That  has  always  been  the  case  when 
there  is  any  agitation  on  the  tariff  subject.  "If  there  is  an  advance  the  workmen 
get  an  advance. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  employers  now  and  the  employees  in 
your  whole  industry? — A.  I  have  not  been  in  close  touch  with  the  organization 
lately.  There  have  been  some  internal  dissensions  in  the  organization,  and  there 
has  been  a  split  from  the  present  organization.  Instead  of  one  organization 
there  are  now  three,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  dissatisfaction  among  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  all  mixed  in  it  or  not,  but  there  is  dissatisfaction. 
It  does  not  affect  wages  at  present,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  proprietors  dispense  with  your  organization 
or  organizations  if  Shey  could? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  if  it  were  left  to  the 
manufacturers  to-day,  unless  they  have  changed  since  I  knew  about  them,  they 
would  vote  to  continue  it  because  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  organization  wages 
were  so  different.  One  place  would  pay  one  scale  and  another  place  another  one. 
Now  that  they  have  an  even  scale,  every  manufacturer  knows  what  his  neighbor 
pays,  and  they  prefer  to  have  it  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Does  it  make  competition  easier? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the  experience  of  your  organization  with 
arbitration? — A.  We  never  had  any  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  the  picketing  in  your  organization? — A. 
He  has  to  employ  the  members  of  the  organization  or  he  can  not  run. 

Q.  The  picket  does  not  exist  at  all,  then? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  a  weekly  payment  law  in  your  State? — A.  Prior 
to  the  organization  some  men  were  paid  a  certain  amount  a  week,  a  small  amount, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  paid  off  in  full.  In  some  places  very  littlte 
money  was  paid;  in  many  places  stores  were  run  in  connection  with  the  works 
In  the  agreement  with  the  manufacturers  they  pay  so  much  a  week,  according  to 
the  wages  earned  by  the  workmen  of  the  different  trades,  and  every  four  weeks 
they  are  all  paid  in  full.  Of  course,  that  is  regulated  by  the  trade  and  not  by 
law.    We  have  a  semimonthly.pay  law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  State  law  demand  that  the  payment  shall  be 
in  cash? — A.  Yes;  the  semimonthly  pay  law  of  Pennsylvania  requires,  first,  that 
the  workmen  must  make  demand  for  their  pay  semimonthly.  Then  if  it  is 
refused  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  prosecute  the  one  who 
violates  it.  There  are  more  firms  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  pay  weekly 
than  pay  semimonthly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  store  orders  prohibited  by  law? — A.  Company  stores  are 
prohibited,  but  they  are  still  running  under  a  different  system.  They  are  run 
now  under  the  names  of  union  supply  companies.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to 
make  a  law  that  somebody  can  not  get  around. 

Q.  Who  owns  them? — A.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania  prohibits  any  man  who  is 
in  a  company  or  corporation  from  owning  or  having  any  stock  in  a  store  where 
the  men  that  work  for  the  corporation  trade,  but  their  sons  and  their  nephews 
and  different  people  will  organize  a  company  and  get  a  charter  as  a  union  supply 
company,  and  they  start  up. 

Q.  Do  they  force  their  men  to  contribute? — A.  They  do  not  say  to  a  man  that 
he  must  buy  there,  but  the  man  who  does  not  buy  much  does  not  stay  long;  work 
becomes  scarce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  store  law  of  Pennsylvania,  so  called,  really 
operative  in  that  State  at  the  present  time? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  indirectly  violated? — A.  That  is 
what  I  mean.  Last  year  we  put  questions  in  the  inspection  books  of  the  deputies 
to  ask  each  firm,  when  they  made  the  inspection,  relative  to  the  way  they  paid 
their  men,  in  cash,  and  whether  weekly  or  monthly. 

Q.  Or  in  store  orders? — A.  Or  orders.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  firms  that 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  for  some  reason.  We  could  not  compel  them, 
because  it  was  an  innovation  on  our  part.  We  wanted  to  get  at  this  particular 
inspection.  The  results  of  our  inspection  in  the  factories  replying  showed  958 
establishments  that  paid  monthly,  1,946  that  paid  semimonthly,  5,902  that  paid 
weekly.  In  the  sweat  shops  11  paid  monthly,  28  semimonthly,  and  1,183  weekly. 
In  the  bake  shops  there  were  38  paid  monthly,  18  semimonthly,  and  1,967  paid 
weekly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  know  of  any  class  of  labor  in  your  State 
offering  its  services  at  a  less  rate  per  day  or  per  ton  in  consideration  of  cash  pay- 
ments?— A.  I  do  not  personally  know  anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  that  has  been 
stated,  but  whether  it  is  true  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  What  class  of  people  trade  at  these  union  supply  stores? — A. 
Principally  miners.  No  class  of  men  in  the  world  is  imposed  upon  as  greatly  as 
are  the  miners  of  this  country. 

Q.  How  are  they  imposed  upon? — A.  A  large  corporation  will  open  a  mine 
and  will  own  all  of  the  ground  and  everything  surrounding  it.  No  outsider  can 
go  there.  They  own  all  the  houses,  everything  practically,  and  their  friends  or 
relations,  or  somebody  connected  with  them,  will  start  a  store.  The  investigation 
made  by  the  factory  department,  ordered  by  Mr.  Watchorn,  whom  I  succeeded, 
showed  that  the  union  supply,  or  what  are  known  as  company  stores,  charge  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  more  for  the  same  articles  than  independent  stores  do  in  the  same 
district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  fact  that  these  are  book  accounts  another  dis- 
advantage?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  ignorant  totally  unable  to  know  what  the  charges  are  and  how  they 
are  made? — A.  That  is  correct.  They  go  to  the  store  and  buy  the  goods.  The 
company  will  cash  the  account  of  the  miner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  any  way  of  reaching  this  practice  by  law? — A. 
I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  have  tried  a,  number  of  laws.  In  1897  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  law  taxing  stores  of  that  kind,  I  think,  either  at  10  or  20  per  cent 
on  their  receipts,  and  Governor  Hastings  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unconstitutional. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  they  had  taxed  their  receipts  10  per  cent  would  it 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  employee? — A.  The  governor  said  that.  He  said,  in 
his  judgment,  first,  it  was  unconstitutional,  and,  second, it  would  rob  the  miner. 
That  was  the  position  he  took. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  in  mind  any  law  that  would  meet  that  ques- 
tion?— A.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  enact  any  law  that  somebody  will  not  get 
around  in  some  way.  The  best  lawyers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  those  who  are  said 
to  be  the  best  lawyers,  drew  up  this  bill,  and  they  claimed  it  would  remedy  the 
evil.  My  honest  opinion  is  that  the  only  remedy  is  for  the  men  to  organize  and 
stand  together  and  refuse  to  go  to  a  place  of  that  kind  and  deal.  That  is  the 
only  way  it  will  ever  be  entirely  remedied.  When  they  do  that  they  will  remedy 
that  evil,  and  not  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  under  your  jurisdiction 
also? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  a  separate  mine  inspector? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  wages  compare  now  with,  say,  ten  years  ago? — A.  They  are  better 
than  they  were  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  what  per  cent  of  improvement  has 
taken  place. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  better  than  they  are  to-day? — A.  In  my  judgment  wages  are 
better  now  than  they  ever  have  been,  considering  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
in  the  glass-workers'  trade. 

Q.  Is  that  due  largely,  in  your  judgment,  to  the  influence  of  organized  labor? — 
A.  Organized  labor  and.  a  protective  tariff. 

Q.  What  is  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  employed  in  your  industry? — 
A.  The  increase  has  been  very  large,  due  to  the  finding  of  natural  gas.  In  1880, 1 
think,  we  had  in  this  country  in  operation  about  800  pots,  as  we  call  them.  That 
represents  one  blower.  To-day  my  judgment  is  that  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2,400. 

Q.  Has  irhproved  machinery  affected  the  number  of  employees  in  your  indus- 
try?— A.  There  is  no  improved  machinery  in  the  blowing  of  glass.  There  has 
been  quite  an  improvement  made  in  the  flattening,  in  the  method  of  working; 
but  there  has  been  no  machinery  by  which  common  window  glass  could  be 
blown. 

Q.  Are  women  or  children  employed  in  your  industry? — A.  No  women. 

Q.  Are  children  employed  only  when  serving  as  apprentices? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  there  great  irregularity  of  employment  in  your  industry? — A.  Prior  to  the 
Wilson  bill  the  work  was  very  regular.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the 
work  has  been  very  irregular. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  working  days  in  your  industry? — A. 
The  rules  of  trade,  which  are  agreed  to  by  both  sides,  provide  that  work  shall 
commence  the  1st  of  September  and  run  until  the  last  day  of  June.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  they  would  work  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  months.  The 
number  of  days  varied.  One  firm  might  run  a  week  or  month  longer  than  another. 
Q.  Do  you  have  Sunday  labor  in  your  trade? — A.  No;  that  is,  so  far  as  the 
skilled  labor  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons  for  believing  in  the  shorter  workday?— A.  There  is 
one  thing  I  would  like  to  add:  Unskilled  labor  in.  the  glass  factories  gets  a  better 
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wage  scale  on  account  of  the  skilled  workmen  being  organized.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  a  shorter  day's  work.  The  working  people  could  then  inform  themselves 
better  on  the  great  economic  questions  that  are  now  agitating  the  public,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  make  better  citizens,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
when  they  have  time  to  read  and  time  to  think  and  do  not  have  to  work  so  many 
hours. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  proper  working-day? — A.  That  depends  entirely  upon 
the  trade.  I  think  that  should  be  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  the  trades  them- 
selves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  own  trade,  what  are  the  regulations  now? — 
A.  Forty  hours  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  the  lowest  of  any  industry  in  the  country?— A. 
Yes;  it  is  very  hard  labor,  and  they  can  make  a  good  week's  work  in  forty  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  trades  to  get  a  shorter 
workday  without  legislation?— A.  I  certainly  do,  if  they  are  properly  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, in  enacting  an  eight-hour  workday  on  public  works,  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  shorter  workday  among  the  trades  in  the  country? — A.  I  certainly  do, 
and  it  ought  to  be  enacted  and  carried  out. 

Q.  Would  a  shorter  workday  on  State  and  municipal  works  have  the  same  good 
influence? — A.  I  give  the  same  answer  as  I  did  to  the  other  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  all  the  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter 
workday  come  from  organized  labor? — A.  I  speak  for  my  own  trade.  The  only 
way  we  got  it  was  through  our  organization.  Prior  to  that  we  worked  as  they 
told  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  organized  labor  of  the  country  have  shortened 
their  hours  through  their  own  efforts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  it  through  the  influence  of  organized  labor  that 
the  shorter  workday  has  been  secured  from  the  National  Legislature  and  from 
State  legislatures? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  an  aggressive  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  trades  unions  promotes  the  interests  of  the  tradesmen  more  than  a  sound, 
conservative,  and  reasonable  policy  on  the  part  of  the  trades  leaders? — A.  I  was 
three  years  a  member  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I 
was  on  the  wage  committee  of  the  glass-workers'  union  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
was  almost  four  years  president  of  the  organization.  I  have  been  four  years  in 
the  factory  department.  My  judgment  is  that  with  wise,  judicious,  careful,  con- 
servative action  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  an  organization,  they  will  accomplish 
more  good  than  going  to  a  fellow  and  knocking  him  down  and  telling  him,  "  You 
have  got  to  do  as  I  say." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  mutual  concessions  when  necessary;  mutual  agreements 
between  employer  and  employees? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
good  results. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  avoiding  strikes  wherever  possible? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  believe  that  capital  and  labor  are  enemies? — A. 
They  certainly  are  not;  they  are  reciprocal,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and  treated 
as  such,  and  when  they  do  that  they  will  get  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  early  organizations  of 
trade  unions  in  this  country,  at  least  up  to  about  the  year  1870,  they  never  would 
have  gained  anything  either  on  wage  scales  or  hours  of  labor  unless  they  had 
been  aggressive? — A.  At  that  time  it  was  necessary  to  be  aggressive.  We  are  in  a 
progressive  age,  and  people  have  become  better  educated,  and  the  trend  of  public 
sentiment  now  is  to  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  We  will  now  turn  to  your  duties  as  inspector.  Will  you 
give  concisely  a  statement  of  the  law  relating  to  sweat  shops;  what  you  have  done 
to  enforce  the  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  what  the  situation  is  there? — A.  The  first 
sweat-shop  law  was  enacted  in  1895,  and,  after  consulting  with  a  large  number  of 
clothing  manufacturers  with  reference  to  its  enforcement  and  expressing  a  desire 
for  their  cooperation,  they  heartily  approved  the  suggestion  and  many  of  them 
have  rendered  valuable  service.  The  law  was  amended  in  1897,  requiring  those 
giving  out  work  to  demand  a  permit  from  the  factory-inspection  department, 
showing  that  their  shops  or  houses  had  been  inspected  and  was  in  proper  sanitary 
condition.  The  large  contractors  in  giving  out  their  work  have  required  the  per- 
mits. The  subcontractor  has  made  the  trouble  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  through  that  means  clothing  is  made  in'vile  places.  If  the  subcontractors 
would  insist  upon  the  permits  being  produced  before  giving  out  the  work  the  evil 
would  be  remedied.  The  work  is  done  principally  by  Italians  and  Russian  Jews. 
I  have  found  them  to  be  very  industrious  workers,  but  there  is  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  in  anything  they  tell  you. 
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Q.  Is  the  law  the  same  as  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  New  York  law  is.  I  think  the  New  York  law  does  not  give  them  the  right 
to  inspect  families  or  give  out  permits  to  family  workers.  I  will  not  be  positive, 
but  that  is  my  impression.  The  giving  out  of  work  to  these  people  promiscuously, 
without  a  permit,  results  in  the  work  going  into  bad  places.  But  there  is  no  law 
that  is  harder  to  enforce  than  the  sweat-shop  law,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  busi- 
ness that  almost  anybody  can  start  into  without  any  money. 

Q.  Have  you  a  good  deal  of  it? — A.  There  is  not  very  much — probably  twenty 
thousand  or  more  in  the  State. 

Q.  Mostly  in  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes,  and  Pittsburg;  principally  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  man  is  running  a  nice  shop  and  has  everything  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion; some  one  working  for  him  desires  to  be  a  boss  himself.  The  man  he  is 
working  for  is  getting  his  work  from  one  of  the  large  clothing  manufacturers,  and 
is  paying  a  dollar  apiece  for  making  coats.  He  will  go  to  the  manufacturer  and 
say,  "I  will  make  those  coats  for  75  cents  apiece,"  and  he  gets  a  contract.  He 
rents  four  or  five  sewing  machines.  A  shipload  of  immigrants  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen come  in,  and  he  hires  them  at  his  price,  rents  a  vile  place,  and  starts  to 
work,  setting  the  price  of  making  coats  and  wages  of  the  workmen.  The  result  is 
that  in  that  kind  of  work  wages  are  reduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  product  of  the  sweat  shops  go  into  all  classes 
of  retail  houses  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at 
all;  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  all  over  the  United  States  where  goods  are  sold 
of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  vermin  being  found  on  cloth- 
ing made  in  sweat  shops? — A.  Last  September  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  of 
my  deputies  said  to  me:  '  'Mr.  Campbell,  I  find  that  there  is  a  lotof  soldiers'  clothes 
being  made  here  and  they  are  made  in  places  that  are  filthy  and  dirty.  Has  the 
State  any  right  to  interfere?  "  I  said:  "The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  right 
to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  this  State,  and  the  United  States  has  no 
right  to  come  here  and  violate  the  law.  You  get  after  them."  He  went  to  the 
arsenal  and  saw  Major  Bingham,  who  has  charge  of  the  United  States  arsenal, 
and  explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  Major  Bingham  agreed  that  he  would  give 
work  only  to  those  places  that  complied  with  the  law.  We  followed  up  work 
that  had  been  where  diphtheria  was,  and  went  from  the  house  to  the  arsenal  and 
explained  to  Major  Bingham  where  they  were  made.  I  saw  a  table  almost  as  big 
as  this  room  covered  with  clothing  that  was  full  of  vermin  and  dirt,  and  Major 
Bingham  would  not  accept  it.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  department  there  has 
been  quite  a  shaking  up  and  cleaning  out,  and  the  clothes  are  now  being  made 
under  better  conditions. 

.  Q.  On  the  whole,  have  you  the  sweating  business  pretty  well  regulated  in  Phil- 
adelphia?—A.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  regulate  it.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter 
to  regulate  as  long  as  immigration  comes  in  and  people  rent  a  few  machines  and 
start  up  a  shop.  There  is  no  law  that  is  not  violated  more  or  less.  I  believe  if 
the  law  we  have  asked  for  is  passed  we  will  have  the  ideal  sweat-shop  law. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  conditions  improved? — A.  No  doubt  about  that;  but 
they  can  not  be  wiped  out,  for  the  reason  that  the  inspector  will  inspect  a  shop,  and 
find  it  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  and  in  compliance  with  law.  At  the  next 
inspection,  which  may  be  in  a  very  short  time,  conditions  are  reversed;  the  place 
is  vile  and  unfit  to  work  in.  When  a  shop  is  in  proper  sanitary  condition  we  are 
required  to  issue  a  permit.  When  the  inspector  finds  a  shop  that  is  in  an  unsani- 
tary condition  and  conducted  in  violation  of  law  the  one  giving  out  the  work  is 
informed  of  it,  and  he  will  withhold  work  from  such  places  until  the  law  is 
obeyed.    By  that  means  we  are  able  to  enforce  the  law  and  avoid  prosecution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  often  do  you  make  the  inspection? — A.  We  can  go 
in  every  day  if  we  want  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  revoke  licenses? — A.  Yes.  My  opinion  is  that  if 
the  department  had  the  right  to  confiscate  goods  made  in  unclean,  unhealthy,  and 
filthy  places,  and  burn  them,  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  people  that  do 
the  work  would  be  driven  out,  shops  of  better  sanitary  conditions  established,  and 
there  would  be  less  of  filth  and  dirt  and  breeding  of  disease  in  this  country.  We 
are  asking  for  a  law  to  give  us  the  right  to  confiscate  and  destroy  such  goods. 
In  New  York  the  board  of  health  has  that  right. 

.  Q.  (Addressing  Mr.  Daniel  O'Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York  State,  who 
had  previously  testified.)  Will  you  tell  the  commission  what  you  think  of  that 
proposition? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  I  think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  confiscation  of  goods  would  be 
all  right  where  it  was  found  that  contagious  disease  was  present  in  the  room  or 
rooms  connected  with  the  rooms  where  the  work  was  being  done;   but  if  it  is  a 
fi51  a ± 
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matter  of  some  trouble,  that  would  not  endanger  the  public  health  I  do  not  think 
that  any  man's  property  ought  to  be  confiscated  or  destroyed;  that  is,  if  there  was 
any  other  way  to  clean  it  and  make  it  fit  for  public  distribution. 

Q.  Would  you  confine  the  power  of  confiscation  to  the  factory  inspector  or  to 
the  board  of  health?  . 

Mr .  O'Leary.  Our  law  gives  the  board  of  health  the  whole  confiscation  business. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  giving  the  board  of  health  power  to  confiscate  clothing 
made  under  Unsanitary  conditions?— A.  (Mr.  Campbell,  resuming  his  testimony.) 
No;  I  want  the  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  law  and  nobody  else.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  division  of  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  a  constitutional  objection  to  your  theory  which  would  not 
apply  to  Mr.  O'Leary's  plan? 

Mr.  Campbell,.  Of  course,  there  may  be;  at  the  same  time  if  this  inspector  goes 
into  a  shop  to-day  and  finds  a  lot  of  clothes  there  infected  with  fever  or  diph- 
theria or  other  diseases,  as  we  have  found  now  and  then  in  different  places,  by 
the  time  we  notify  the  board  of  health  where  would  those  goods  be?  They  might 
be  removed.  The  proper  one  to  confiscate  them,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  man 
who  sees  and  knows  them;  not  one  who  has  to  act  on  what  some  man  tells  him. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  the  power  to  impound  those  goods  pending  action  by  the 
board  of  health? — A.  I  do  not  want  any  division  of  my  work.  If  I  am  doing 
things,  I  want  to  do  them.  I  realize  that  the  Constitution  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  something  of  that  kind.  My  judgment  is  that  under  the  sweat-shop  law  we 
will  have  more  or  less  trouble  until  we  have  that  authority.  I  recommended 
that  in  my  report  last  fall.  It  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  many  of  the  shops 
throughout  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  the  commission  something  about  prices 
of  army  goods  made  in  sweat  shops? — A.  They  have  a  list  at  the  Philadelphia 
Arsenal,  which  they  furnished  the  department,  of  3,000  soldiers'  widows  to  whom 
the  work  is  given.  The  Government  fixes  the  price,  which,  I  think,  is  75  cents 
for  infantry  and  $1  for  cavalry  pants.  They  are  very  good  prices.  On  our  inves- 
tigation we  found  a  number  of  cases  in  which  one  woman  would  come  to  the 
arsenal  with  three  cards,  representing  that  many  widows,  and  get  three  appor- 
tionments. She  would  take  them  to  the  sweating  district  and  let  them  out  for  30 
cents  a  pair,  and  take  them  back  to  the  arsenal  and  get  75  cents.  We  found  more 
than  one  case  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  three  widows  were  not  represented.  There 
was  a  manipulation  in  some  way  Mr.  Bingham  could  not  account  for,  but  it  was 
done.  Mr.  Bingham's  inspection  is  regulated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  work 
to  the  actual  soldiers'  widows. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  all  those  places  inspected? — A.  Yes;  we  are  after 
those  places  now.  There  is  a  list  of  3,000  names  furnished  to  the  department,  and 
we  have  about  completed  that  list  now. 

Q.  Do  you  find  most  of  them  in  good  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  How  much  dwelling-house  manufacturing  is  done  in 
Philadelphia? — A.  Last  year,  I  think,  we  inspected  about  2,500  places;  there  will 
be  more  this  year. 

Q.  Is  the  dwelling-house  manufacturing  there  more  satisfactory  to  the  inspector 
than  all  others? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  You  have  the  privilege  of  investigating  all  the  dwelling-house  as  well  as  the 
general  manufacturing  there? — A.  A  man  runs  a  shop  and  has  a  lot  of  women 
working  for  him  at  their  homes.  The  law  requires  that  the  family  workers 
should  have  a  permit  from  our  department.  They  say  to  the  inspector,  "Mrs.  So- 
and-so  wants  to  work  for  me;  you  inspect  her  home."  The  inspector  goes  there, 
and  if  her  house  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  condition  a  permit  is  issued. 

Q.  Can  work  in  the  dwelling  house  be  done  by  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
family?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  that  law 
because  of  the  practice  of  having  goods  made  in  sweat  shops  in  States  adjoining 
Pennsylvania? — A.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  done  in  New  Jersey.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  they  have  a  sweat-shop  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  many  employees  have  you  in  your  department? — A. 
The  office  force  is  24. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  inspectors? — A.  Twenty. 

Q.  Is  that  enough  to  do  the  work  committed  to  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  annual  appropriation? — A.  Forty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Into  how  many  districts  is  your  State  divided? — A.  Twenty. 

Q.  With  one  inspector  for  each  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Into  how  many  districts  is  Philadelphia  divided? — A.  Eight,  and  three  in 
Allegheny  County. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  prosecutions  under  the  inspection  laws? — A.  Very  few. 
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I  have  been  in  the  department  four  years  and  most  of  the  prosecutions  we  have 
had  were  of  the  bake  shops. 

Q.  In  the  factories  proper? — A.  In  the  factories  proper,  I  think,  there  have  only 
been  about  four  or  five  in  four  years.  I  adopted  this  rule  when  I  went  in:  Where 
we  found  a  violation,  we  notified  the  operator,  and  then  warned  him  that  if  it 
were  repeated  we  would  prosecute  him.  The  department  is  not  a  revenue  maker, 
nor  is  it  a  persecuter;  and  it  should  not  be.  The  object  is  to  promote  the  general 
health  of  the  employees  and  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  limbs. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  convictions? — A.  We  did  not  carry  them  beyond  the 
alderman's  office.  The  operators  signed  an  agreement  to  comply  with  the  fac- 
tory law  and  on  that  agreement  the  suits  were  discontinued. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  manufacturers  comply  cheerfully? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  complaints  of  noncompliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law? — A.  Very  few.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  complaint  of  some  violation, 
but  very  few,  considering  the  large  number  of  people  affected. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  idea  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  labor  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of  the  operative  class? — A.  The 
fact  that  I  am  not  this  session  asking  for  any  legislation,  except  what  I  have 
referred  to  relative  to  sweat  shops,  is  evidence  that  I  think  the  present  law  is 
very  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  goes  as  far  as  necessary? — A.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  employees  generally  would  agree  to  that  view? — A. 
I  think  so;  I  have  heard  of  no  complaints.  This  law  has  been  in  force  but  two 
years,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  changing  it  unless  something  better  can  be  offered. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  limitation  in  Pennsylvania  for  children  working  in  facto- 
ries?— A.  Thirteen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  changed? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  13  years  is 
where  it  should  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  uniform  age  in  all  contiguous  States  is  desirable? — A.  I 
think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Pennsylvania  to  have  a  law  uniform  to  those  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which  fix  the  age  limit  at  14  years  ? — A.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  that,  but  under  our  law,  when  between  13  and  16  years  of  age, 
they  must  have  a  certificate  from  their  parents  or  guardian  showing  that  they 
are  over  the  age  of  13  and  are  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  If 
they  have  not  that,  they  are  not  employed. 

Q.  If  they  can  read  and  write,  can  they  be  employed  at  a  younger  age  ? — A.  Not 
below  13.  I  find  that  some  employers  through  the  State  have  taken  this  position: 
As  they  are  required,  when  employing  children  under  16,  to  have  a  certificate  and 
keep  a  register  showing  when  they  were  employed  and  when  they  left  their  employ, 
they  will  not  employ  anybody  under  16  years  of  age.  In  1889,  when  the  factory 
law  was  first  enacted,  the  department  could  make  an  inspection  only  where  there 
were  10  minors  or  10  women  or  10  of  both.  The  first  year's  inspection  showed 
that  there  were  employed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  subject  to  factory  inspec- 
tion, 267,000  employees,  I  think.  Out  of  that  number  there  were  about  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  thousand  minors  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16.  The  first  law  that 
was  enacted  fixed  the  age  limit  at  12  years ;  prior  to  that  there  was  no  limit.  In 
1893  the  law  was  amended  so  that  inspections  could  be  made  where  there  were  5 
minors  or  5  women  or  5  of  both.  In  1897  the  law  was  passed  allowing  us  to 
inspect  any  place  where  men,  women,  or  children  were  employed.  Last  year,  out 
of  508,543  employees,  there  were,  I  think,  about  30,000  children.  That  certainly 
demonstrates  that  the  factory  law  has  removed  a  number  of  children  out  of  the 
shops  and  factories,  and  they  are  now  attending  school. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  women  among  the  500,000  employees? — A.  The 
whole  number  employed  is  508,543;  males  subject  to  factory  laws,  377,382;  females 
subject  to  factory  laws,  131,161;  between  16  and  21, 82,834;  males  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  16, 15,372,  and  females,  14,011. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  children  in  the  factories  decreasing? — A.  In  my  judgment 
it  has  decreased  since  the  law  went  into  effect.  But  the  fact  is,  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half  there  have  been  a  number  of  new  silk  mills  built  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  number  of'tin  mills  and  flint-glass  and  bottle  works;  and  children  are 
employed  in  all  of  those  industries,  and  by  that  means,  while  it  somewhat  increases 
the  number  of  children,  the  increase  of  adult  labor  is  much  larger. 

Cjj.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  statement  to  the  effect  that,  while  there  may 
be  fewer  children  employed  in  the  factories  of  Pennsylvania,  more  are  employed 
in  the  whole  State  than  formerly? — A.  There  are  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  employees,  yes. 

Q.  But  actually  a  greaternumber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  sufficiently  regu- 
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Q.  Do  you  think  this  employment  under  the  present  conditions  is  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  women,  as  a  rule? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  women  prior  to 
confinement?— A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  enforce  such  a  law?— A.  That  would  be  prettv 
hard  to  get  at. 

Q.  Is  there  a  system  of  compulsory  education  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  We  have  a 
compulsory  education  law  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Is  it  enforced?— A.  There  are  truant  officers  who  enforce  it.  The  truant 
officers  and  the  factory  inspection  officers  work  together.  If  a  child  leaves  school 
under  age  it  is  reported  to  the  factory  department,  and  we  look  him  up  and  send 
him  back  to  school. 

Q.  Are  the  school  facilities  sufficient  for  all  the  children  affected  by  the  com- 
pulsory education  law? — A.  The  claim  is  made  in  Philadelphia  that  they  have 
not  sufficient  schoolhouses -there.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  and 
I  would  not  like  to  so  testify. 

Q.  Are  free  text-books  provided  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  law  regulating  the  sanitary  condition  of  mills  in  Pennsylvania  strictly 
enforced? — A.  Yes,  the  orders  of  the  department  are  complied  with. 

Q.  Are  there  many  accidents  in  the  mills? — A.  Last  year  over  seventeen  hun- 
dred accidents  were  reported  to  the  department,  and  most  of  them  happened  in 
and  around  big  iron  and  steel  mills  in  handling  the  iron. 

Q.  Is  there  an  employers'  liability  law  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  was  the  law  regulating  bakeries  passed  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania? — A.  In  the  session  of  1897.  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  say  in  reference  to  child  labor.  In  1897  the  law  passed,  covering  all 
establishments  that  employed  men,  women,  and  children,  requiring  all  children 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  The  law  went  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1898.  I  instructed  the  deputies,  when  on  inspection  tours,  to  notify 
all  the  employers  of  child  labor  that  after  January  1  they  could  not  employ  any 
children  unless  they  were  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  The  first 
year's  work  showed  that  149  children  were  dismissed,  being  unable  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  out  of  the  total  number  of  about  30,000. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  political  interference  with  the  administration  of  your 
department? — A.  Not  very  much.  It  has  never  interfered  with  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  view  of  our  present  labor-saving  machinery,  what 
effect  has  the  employment  of  children  on  the  wages  of  adult  labor? — A.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  has  some  effect. 

Q.  You  believe  it  has  an  injurious  effect? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  at  all  in 
my  mind. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  should  children  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  work  in  the 
factories  and  mills  until  they  have  reached  a  higher  age  than  13  years?— A.  No; 
I  do  not  believe  they  ought  to  be  prohibited.  For  instance,  we  must  have  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  as  well  as  professional  men.  There  are  many 
trades  that  children  learn  in  which  they  have  to  have  a  natural  knack  in  the  use 
of  their  hands  which,  when  they  get  older,  they  can  not  acquire.  I  believe,  as  I 
said  before,  that  13  years  of  age  is  sufficient.  I  think  there  should  be  a  medical 
examination,  because  there  are  some  children  more  able  to  go  to  work  at  13  years 
of  age  than  others  would  be  at  16. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  ease  with  which  labor-saving 
machinery  is  worked  brings  into  the  operating  department  of  the  factories  child 
labor  for  the  displacement  of  adult  labor? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  an  effect 
in  that  direction.  But  unless  you  go  into  the  matter  and  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation, it  would  be  hard  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  your  observation  that  notwithstanding  the  greater 
producing  capacity  of  machinery,  the  number  of  people  employed  is  constantly 
increasing? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true,  too.  In  our  State  the  manufacturers  in  all  the 
industries  have/as  far  as  they  could,  increased  their  capacity,  and  new  industries 
have  been  springing  up  very  rapidly  during  the  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  force  or  influence  brought  about  the  enactment 
of  industrial  legislation  such  as,  for  instance,  the  factory  inspection  laws,  sweat- 
shop laws,  shorter  working  days  on  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  works,  regu- 
lating child  labor,  etc.? — A.  Through  the  efforts,  first,  of  organized  labor  of  every 
description,  and  those  in  sympathy  with  it,  such  legislation  has  been  brought 
about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  was  the  law  regulating  the  bakeries  passed? — 
A.  .It-was  passed  in  the  session  of  1897. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  its  operation?— A.  Very  good. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  trouble  at  all  in  enforcing  it? — A.  The  only  trouble  we  have 
had  in  the  enforcement  of  the  bake-shop  law  was  in  relation  to  its  Sunday  provision. 

Q.  Was  the  condition  of  bake  shops  in  the  great  cities  of  your  State  such  that 
this  law  had  to  be  enacted? — A.  Not  only  in  the  cities,  but  all  over  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  very  strict  regulations  relating  to  sleeping  apartments  about  the 
bakeries? — A.  The  law  prohibits  men  sleeping  in  the  shops,  as  we  found  them 
doing  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  small  shops.  The  large  bakeries 
throughout  the  State  were  in  good  condition.  They  had  come  under  the  factory 
law  as  manufacturers.  I  am  sure  if  people  had  seen  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  they  would  not  have  bought  the  bread. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  many  hours  are  the  men  worked  in  those  bakeries 
now? — A.  There  is  no  law  limiting  it.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  you  can  not  prohibit  a  male  adult  from  working  as  many  hours  as 
he  wants  to.    He  can  work  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  if  he  wants  to. 

Q.  Are  the  bakers  well  organized  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania?— A.  They  are 
not  well  organized,  but  they  have  an  organization. 

Q.  Has  the  regulation  of  the  bakeries — your  bakery  law — been  through  the 
board  of  health  system  rather  than  by  any  other  means? — A.  Yes.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bake-shop  law  of  Pennsylvania  says: 

"That  no  employee  shall  be  required,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in  a  bis- 
cuit, bread,  or  cake  bakery,  confectionery  establishment  more  than  six  days  in 
any  one  week,  said  week  to  commence  on  Sunday  not  before  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
to  terminate  at  the  corresponding  time  on  Saturday  of  the  same  week.  No  per- 
son under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  bakehouse  between  the 
hours  of  9  o'clock  at  night  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Excepted  from  this 
rule  shall  be  the  time  on  Sunday  for  setting  the  sponges  for  the  night's  work 
following. " 

We  brought  about  forty  informations  in  Philadelphia  for  the  violation  of  that 
section.  We  had  no  trouble  about  the  other  sections.  When  we  went  after  the 
bakers  they  realized  what  they  had  to  do,  and  they  did  it;  but  the  large  establish- 
ments in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  claimed  they  could  not  get  out  their  bread  on 
Monday  morning  unless  they  worked  on  Sunday.  We  talked  with  probably  forty 
of  them.  The  smaller  ones,  when  we  prosecuted  them,  signed  an  agreement  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  the  bigger  ones  when  prosecuted  carried  the  case  to  the 
court,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  Philadelphia  quashed  the  indictment  and  said  that 
the  writing  of  that  section  was  nonsensical,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
They  say,  in  substance,  that  the  people  who  drew  it  up  and  the  people  who  passed 
it  were  blockheads. 

Q.  What  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  bakeries? — A.  I  found  that  the  sani- 
tary conditions  in  a  number  of  shops  were  in  violation  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
State.  We  found  them  filthy,  close,  and  with  no  ventilation,  and  in  all  respects 
prejudicial  to  public  health.  We  found  people  sleeping  in  the  bake  shops;  they 
had  their  beds  or  cots  in  there,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  filthy  beyond 
description.    I  would  not  want  a  dog  of  mine  to  be  in  places  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Yet  they  were  making  bread? — A.  Yes;  the  bread  looked  all  right  when 
they  got  it  on  the  street. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  views  on  the  immigration  question? — 
A.  My  opinion  on  immigration  is  that  there  should  be  more  restrictive  laws  for 
immigration.  In  our  work  we  find  that  the  people  that  come  to  this  country 
locate  either  in  large  cities  or  in  some  big  coal-mining  town,  and  that  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  American  labor,  and  should  by  all  means  be 
stopped,  if  there  is  any  way  to  stop  it.  The  man  who  would  come  here  of  his  own 
free  will  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  citizen,  and  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  it 
is  all  right.  But  when  they  come  in  in  droves,  as  they  do  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  other  places,  it  ought  to  be  stopped  altogether.  We  found  in  Philadel- 
phia that  a  man  would  land  to-day  and  the  next  day  would  find  him  in  a  sweat 
shop  making  pants  for  starvation  wages,  by  that  system  reducing  the  wages  of 
American  citizens  who  should  have  received  good  wages.  If  there  is  any  possible 
way  to  keep  them  out  it  should  be  done. 

Q.  What  restrictive  legislation  on  this  subject  would  you  propose  to  Congress?— 
A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  do.  If  some  plan  could  be  adopted  by  which  the 
consuls  or  other  representatives  of  the  Government  on  the  other  side  could  find 
out  the  condition  of  the  immigrant  before  he  starts,  and  in  that  manner  regulate 
immigration,  that  would  help  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proposed  educational  test,  which  was  pending  in  the  last 
Congress,  would  be  of  any  benefit?— A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  of  some  benefit,  but 
there  is  always  some  doubt.  The  only  way  you  can  tell  is  to  try.  We  must  learn 
by  degrees;  we  can  not  tell.  You  may  take  up  a  proposition  and  it  may  appear 
all  right,  but  when  you  come  to  put  it  in  effect  it  is  all  wrong. 
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Q.  But  you  think  that  consular  inspection  before  the  immigrant  leaves  Europe 
would  be  a  good  practical  test? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  consul  could  get 
the  actual  condition  of  the  immigrant  who  wants  to  leave  his  country.  If  they 
can  rind  out  the  condition  of  business  men  that  are  doing  business  as  well  as 
they  do,  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  with  proper  efforts,  they  could  not  find  out 
the  condition  of  men  that  want  to  come  here. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  that  a  good  deal  of  assisted  immigration  comes  to  Phila- 
delphia?—A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  My  judgment,  at  least,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  is  that  there  is. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  the  convict-labor  question?— A.  In  Allegheny  County 
they  formerly  made  barrels  in  the  workhouse;  in  the  penitentiary  they  made  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  brooms,  shoes,  and  goods  of  that  kind,  and 
it  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  wages.  In  fact,  the  workhouse  in  Allegheny 
County  drove  quite  a  number  of  men  who  were  making  barrels  out  of  business. 
My  judgment  is  that  the  only  way  to  regulate  the  convict-labor  question  is  to ' 
keep  convicts  on  hand  labor  and  not  introduce  machines  in  their  work  for  any 
purposes.  In  that  way  they  can  not  be  put  into  direct  competition  with  the  better 
skill  and  production  of  the  operators  on  the  outside. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  respect  to  convict  labor?— A.  The  law 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1897  prohibits  machinery  in  the  trades,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  employ  20  per  cent  on  mats  or  10  per  cent  on  shoes  or  5  per  cent  on 
brooms,  or  something  like  that.  The  people  that  drew  up  the  bill  thought  they  had 
just  what  they  wanted.  They  thought  they  were  making  provision  for  35  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  inmates,  and  that  they  couid  be  changed  around.  The 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  and  he  said  they  could 
only  employ  20  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  or  10,  at  any  one  time,  and  the  reason  of  that 
was  on  account  of  that  word  "  or."  If  the  word  had  been  "  and,"  it  would  have 
carried  out  just  what  they  were  after. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  does  that  law  work? — A.  The  penitentiary  author- 
ities claim  that  they  are  opposed  to  it,  and  they  insist  on  machinery  being  put  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  disposition  is  made  of  the  product? — A.  It  has 
been  sold  in  the  open  market.  I  know  of  quite  a  large  cooperage  in  Allegheny 
County  that  was  forced  out  of  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  marking  the  products 
of  convicts  "  prison  made?" — A.  There  was,  I  think,  prior  to  this  law,  but  I  do  not 
remember  whether  that  is  in  the  present  law  or  not;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  means  for  securing  uniformity  of  industrial 
legislation  in  the  several  States? — A.  The  International  Association  of  Factory 
Inspectors  meets  every  year  and  makes  recommendations.  If  you  could  get  the 
members  who  make  the  laws  to  think  as  the  people  who  recommend  them  we 
could  get  uniform  legislation. 

Q.  When  you  get  to  a  uniformity  of  views  in  your  association,  is  it  left  to  the 
representative  of  each  State  to  bring  a  recommendation  to  the  State  legislature? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  recommendations  to  Congress? — A.  No;  we  never  have  done  it. 
At  the  session  of  the  delegates  of  the  National  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors, 
representing  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  their  convention  held  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  last  September,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  unanimous  vote  requesting  the 
chiefs  to  recommend  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States  the  importance  of 
having  more  restriction  on  immigration;  also  that  they  request  the  legislatures 
to  urge  the  representatives  in  Congress  to  work  and  vote  for  such  laws  as  would 
debar  this  class  of  immigrants,  who  are  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  American 
labor. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  10, 1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  FANNY  B.  AMES, 

Former  Factory  Inspector  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  commission  met  at  11a.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  witness,  Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames,  former  factory  inspector  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  explaining  that  she  would  give  information  especially  in  relation 
to  women  and  children  employed  in  the  factories  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  was  your  term  of  office  as  inspector  of  factories  in 
Massachusetts? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Russell  in  1891  as  one  of  the 
first  women  inspectors  under  the  law  which  was  passed  that  year,  which  per- 
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mitted  the  addition  of  two  women  to  the  force  of  factory  inspectors  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  resigned  in  January,  1898.  The  appointment  is  for  three  years,  and 
I  was  appointed  first  by  Governor  Russell,  reappointed  by  Governor  Greenhalge, 
and  reappointed  by  Governor  Wolcott,  and  served  over  a  year  and  a  half  of  the 
last  period,  making  nearly  seven  years  in  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  lady  colleague? — A.  Yes;  two  women  were  appointed,  and 
there  have  been  but  two  women  on  the  force,  as  the  law  only  calls  for  two  women 
inspectors.  A  young  woman,  Miss  Mary  B.  Halley,  was  my  colleague.  She  was 
a  former  factory  girl — worked  in  the  factories — and  was  considered  especially 
desirable  as  an  inspector  because  she  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  women 
in  textile  factories. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  to  the  commission  your  duties  as  an  inspector  under  the 
law? — A.  The  factory-inspection  department,  under  Mr.  Wade,  divided  the  State 
into  11  districts.  In  each  of  these  districts  are  two  men  inspectors — one  of  the 
first  class  and  one  of  the  second  class.  The  first-class  inspector,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion frequently  extends  to  several  districts,  has  to  do  with  the  inspection  of 
buildings,  as  far  as  their  safety  is  concerned;  with  fire  escapes,  elevators,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  building  laws  of  the  State.  The  other  inspector  has  the 
enforcement  of  the  factory  legislation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  hours  of  labor, 
sanitary  condition,  employment  of  women  and  children,  etc.  The  two  women 
have  exactly  the  same  duties  as  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  second  class — the 
enforcement  of  the  labor  laws — but  they  have  no  particular  district  given  them. 
They  could  be  sent  by  the  chief  into  any  district,  or  they  could  go  of  themselves. 
It  was  supposed,  and  the  circumstances  afterwards  warranted  that  supposition, 
that  women  would  receive  notifications  of  the  law  being  violated  in  respect  to 
the  women  employed,  and  it  was  also  shown  that  these  women  inspectors  could, 
and  in  many  ways  would,  be  the  confidantes  of  the  women  employed,  and  that 
supposition  has  been  justified  by  the  results,  I  think. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  good  deal  of  confidential  communication  between  the 
women  employed  and  the  women  inspectors? — A.  A  great  deal.  At  first  only  a 
very  small  body  of  women  workers  understood  that  women  were  employed  on 
the  inspecting  force,  and  that  they  could  give  them  their  confidence;  but  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  women  inspectors  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  by  the  free 
distribution  of  their  cards.  The  card  bears  the  arms  of  the  State,  with  the  title 
as  inspectors,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  any  communication,  either  anony- 
mous or  signed,  would  be  attended  to.  The  inspector  has  a  right  to  enter  any 
place  where  women  and  children  are  employed,  and  an  anonymous  notice  is  just 
as  serviceable  as  though  it  were  signed.  Then  I  have  been  asked  in  hundreds  of 
Distances,  I  suppose,  to  address  working-girls'  clubs  and  organizations  of  working 
women,  and  in  that  way  I  have  tried  to  make  it  understood  what  the  laws  were, 
what  points  they  covered,  and  to  ask  that  information  be  sent  where  there  might 
be  violations  of  the  law  regarding  those  points.  I  found,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
that  the  law  was  greatly  misunderstood  in  many  cases.  It  was  thought  that  the 
factory  inspectors  could,  remedy  every  evil  under  the  sun,  and  there  may  have 
been  some  disappointments  as  to  the  limitations  of  their  power.  It  became  very 
evident  to  my  mind,  after  a  year  or  so  of  work  in  the  factories,  that  many  of  the 
laws  affecting  women,  such  as  the  law  which  required  seats  and  separate  sanitary 
provisions  to  be  designated  as  for  men  and  women,  were  much  wider  reaching 
in  their  effect  upon  the  moral  life  in  the  factories  than  could  have  been  assumed 
at  the  outset. 

Q.  Did  you  consent  to  accept  this  appointment  largely  as  a  labor  of  love? — 
A.  I  was  paid  a  salary,  but  I  hope  it  was  a  labor  of  love. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  have  done  it  unless  you  had  had-  that  feeling? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly had  that  feeling.  I  had  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  working  women 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  office  has  been  so 
undertaken  with  most  of  the  inspectors  I  have  met. 

Q.  Both  male  and  female?— A.  Both  male  and  female.  There  are  rare  excep- 
tions. 

Q.  As  a  rule  are  they  honorable  and  conscientious?— A.  Most  certainly.  I  have 
had  to  go  into  the  district  belonging  to  nearly  every  man  inspector  on  the  force 
in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  very  rarely  I  have  ever  found  the  work  neglected  or 
done  solely  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

Q.  Were  you  uniformly  well  treated  by  the  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts? — 
A.  I  think  I  had  but  three  or  four  instances  in  seven  years  when  I  was  treated 
rudely  by  the  employers,  and  but  one  instance  in  which  I  was  ever  obliged  to 
bring  a  case  into  court.  Cases  were  commonly  settled  by  notification  out  of 
court.  The  design  of  the  law  is  to  make  it  a  matter  of  notification;  a  violation 
is  not  treated  as  a  criminal  act.  but  as  a  misdemeanor,  unless  the  violator  persists 
in  his  noncompliance. 
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ty.  Will  you  state  your  general  impressions  of  the  present  conditions  under 
which  females  and  children  wort  in  the  factories  of  Massachusetts?— A.  We  will 
consider  the  children  first.  I  think  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
Massachusetts  has  also  a  compulsory  education  law,  which  requires  the  attend- 
ance of  children  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  14.  This  educational  law  works  in 
harmony  with  the  factory-inspection  law;  so  that  it  is  an  almost  unheard-of 
thing  that  a  child  of  14  can  be  out  of  the  schools  in  Massachusetts  without 
there  being  two  sets  of  people  interested  in  restoring  that  child  to  the  school— 
the  factory  inspector  on  the  one  side  to  forbid  its  retention  in  the  factory  or 
workshop,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  education  on  the  other  to  secure  its 
attendance  at  school.  This  law  is  so  admirably  carried  out  in  all  its  provisions 
that  you  find  in  the  small  country  towns  that  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
will  generally  know  the  names  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  in  his 
district.  I  have  sometimes  found  children  over  the  age  of  14  employed  with- 
out the  required  school  certificate.  The  law  requires  that  that  certificate  shall 
be  held  by  the  employer  until  the  child  is  16  years  old;  so  that  if  the  inspector 
finds  a  child  over  14  and  under  16  employed,  he  requires  the  school  certificate 
to  be  on  file  with  the  employer.  My  own  method  was  to  go  through  a  factory 
with  a  block  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  every  child  or  young  person  whom  I 
saw,  boy  or  girl,  that  looked  as  if  under  16  or  even  under  18,  was  asked  his 
name  and  age,  and  a  request  was  made  that  he  should  write  his  name  and  age  on 
the  blotter.  Then,  having  finished  the  inspection  of  the  factory,  I  had  a  list  of 
all  the  children  under  the  age  of  16.  I  then  applied  to  the  office,  or  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  factory,  for  certificates  for  every  one  of  those  children.  If  a  child 
had  no  school  certificate,  he  was  immediately  notified  to  apply  to  the  school 
superintendent  for  it,  and,  later,  a  form  of  notification  was  sent  to  the  employer 
requiring  him  to  have  such  certificate  on  file.  Then,  before  leaving  the  town,  I 
visited  the  school  superintendent  and  gave  him  the  list  of  the  children  that  I 
had  found  without  certificates.  It  is  about  as  rare  to  find  any  child  under  the 
age  of  14  in  factories  or  workshops  as  it  is  to  find  a  white  crow.  I  had  a  few 
instances  in  seven  years,  but  they  were  very  rare  indeed. 

Q.  Are  the  children  over  14  that  are  employed  overworked,  in  your  judg- 
ment?— A.  No,  I  should  say  that  they  were  not.  The  work  in  the  factories  that 
is  given  to  children  of  that  age  is  very  light  work,  and  indeed  I  have  sometimes 
found  children  at  games  and  plays  when  I  entered  the  rooms. 

Q.  Between  times?— A.  Between  times.  Where  they  are  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories and  in  the  shops  they  are  given  a  light  class  of  work ;  it  is  not  skilled  work, 
and  therefore  the  subtraction  is  to  be  made  that  generally  it  is  good  training  for 
the  child. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  kind  of  work  injures  a  child  at  that  age? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  often  injures  them  physically,  but  I  think  it  may  injure  them  mentally. 

Q.  Or  morally? — A.  Morally.  It  gives  them  a  good  deal  of  idle  time.  It  does 
not  call  out  their  best  faculties.  Physically,  I  think  the  children  are  seldom 
overworked.  If  you  will  go  through  the  factories  you  will  see  that  they  look 
well,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  one  would  see  a  child  looking  pale  or 
thin.  Such  appearances  might  be  owing  as  much  to  the  home  conditions  as  to 
the  factory. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  proposed  increase  in  the  age  limit  to  16  years? — A.  I 
do  believe  in  it  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated  above — to  give  a  longer  time 
for  training,  especially  where  there  are  manual  training  schools.  I  think  an 
additional  twb  years  spent  in  a  manual  training  school  would  be  of  more  value 
to  the  child  than  in  the  kind  of  work  generally  done  in  factories  and  stores.  We 
should  thus  continually  improve  the  kind  of  working  people  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  children  to  earn 
a  livelihood  before  they  reach  16? — A.  The  instances  where  children  under  16 
should  be  called  upon  to  support  themselves  or  others  are  few  compared  with  the 
large  number  of  those  who  arrive  at  that  age  annually.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  law  in  Massachusetts,  limiting  the  school  age  to  14,  has  been  to  increase 
very  much  the  school  attendance  of  children  between  14  and  16.  This  shows 
how  the  law  works  to  bring  up  conditions  to  its  requirements.  I  think  some 
modification  might  be  made  to  suit  the  few  cases  where  great  hardship  would 
result  from  a  severe  construction  of  the  age  law. 

Q.  Why  do  so  many  children  want  to  work  ? — A.  They  love  to  earn  money  and 
have  it  in  their  power.  I  think  most  boys  feel  that  it  is  a  great  gain  to  them  if 
they  can  control  their  own  pocket  money  or  spendings: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  entirely  for  pocket  money? — A."*N-ot  entirely,  but  the  boy 
likes  to  be  an  earner.    And  many  desire  to  escape  frorh  the  school  discipline. 

Q.  Is  not  that  commendable,  for  him  to  desire  to  earn? — A.  Under  some  condi- 
tions, very;  but  for  his  value  to  the  State,  I  should  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
better  educated  workingman  than  school  attendance  to  14  will  give. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  When  boys  or  girls  go  into  the  mills  at  the  age  of  14  do 
they  have  continuous  labor  when  they  become  more  expert,  or  are  they  employed 
simply  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  child  labor  itself  ? — A.  A  boy  often  works 
his  way  up,  and  he  perhaps  has  thus  some  advantage  in  going  into  the  mills  and 
doing  the  unskilled  labor.  If  he  becomes  trusted,  and  familiar  with  the  work,  it 
is  so  far  an  advantage  later. 

Q.  Provided  they  are  efficient  do  the  boy  and  the  girl  continue  through  the  stages 
of  the  factory  work? — A.  I  have  met  a  great  many,  girls  especially,  who  had 
gone  into  the  mills  when  14  years  old  and  remained  till  middle  life.  Many  have 
told  me  they  had  beenin  the  mills  twenty  or  thirty  years.  An  employer  in  one  of 
the  mercantile  establishments  in  Boston  once  said  to  me  when  I  was  objecting  to 
the  employment  of  children,  "  I  went  to  work  when  I  was  a  boy  of  10  years  of 
age,  in  order  to  support  my  mother."  This  man  is  now  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  dry  goods  establishments  in  Boston.  I  said,  "Did  you  know  your 
employer?"  He  said,  "I  did,  and  he  helped  me  right  along."  I  said,  "Do  you 
know  one  of  your  boys?"  No,  he  did  not  know  one.  The  conditions  of  labor 
have  changed  very  much  indeed,  from  the  time  when  that  man  went  in  at  10  years 
of  age,  and  came  in  close  contact  with  his  employer;  so  that  his  employer  became 
his  friend,  and  he  knew  him  well.  This  man  did  not  know  one  of  the  children 
he  employed;  he  did  not  know  what  their  conditions  were;  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  becoming  trained,  whether  they  were  violating  the  school 
law,  in  fact,  or  not.    He  could  not  help  any  of  his  boys  as  he  had  been  helped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  apply  the  increase  of  the  age  limit  only  to 
Massachusetts,  with  its  magnificent  school  facilities,  or  would  you  apply  it  to  the 
country  at  large? — A.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  would  apply  unless  school 
opportunities  were  also  provided.  It  might  result  in  throwing  children  onto  the 
streets,  and  I  would  consider  that  more  disastrous  than  work  in  factories. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  compulsory  school  and  the  age  limit  laws  should  go 
hand  in  hand? — A.  I  really  can  not  see  how  the  law  limiting  the  age  of  employ- 
ment of  children  can  be  well  carried  out  without  the  compulsory  school  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is  the  age  limit  of  the  school  law? — A.  From  5  years 
to  14  is  the  State  compulsory  school  law.  Some  towns  make  municipal  regu- 
lations by  which  kindergarten  instruction  is  given  to  children  under  5  and  high- 
school  instruction  to  those  over  14. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  child  employees  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments that  were  under  your  jurisdiction? — A.  The  age  limitation  applies  to  chil- 
dren wherever  found,  as  also  does  the  law  requiring  good  sanitary  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  seat  law  as  important? — A.  A  very  important  law  indeed, 
because  it  directly  gives  the  physical  relief  which  women  so  much  require  during 
their  employment.  It  also  serves  to  remind  the  employer  of  his  obligation  to  care 
for  the  health  of  his  employees.  It  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  that  way,  quite 
indirectly. 

Q.  Is  it  thoroughly  carried  out? — A.  It  is  very  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  yet 
continually  violated  through  carelessness.  In  readjusting  a  great  mercantile 
establishment  the  heads  of  departments  leave  the  work  to  those  who  have  charge 
of  subdepartments.  These  frequently  overlook  or  forget  the  providing  of  seats. 
I  have  gone  into  a  great  many  of  our  best  establishments,  where  I  knew  they 
meant  to  do  everything  in  the  best  way,  and  have  been  obliged  to  remind  them  that 
they  had  not  provided  seats  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and  have  always  met  with 
very  great  courtesy  when  making  such  complaints.  I  went  once  to  a  lace  counter 
in  a  great  store  where  a  young  lady  stood  waiting  on  several  customers  with  a 
great  deal  of  skill.  I  noticed  two  little  red  spots  in  her  cheeks,  and  I  noticed  also 
that  she  did  not  have  any  seat.  Upon  going  to  the  head  of  the  department  and 
saying,  "  You  have  a  lady  down  at  such  and  such  a  counter  who  is  so  valuable  to 
you  that  she  can  wait  on  five  people  at  one  time,  and  yet  you  do  not  provide  her 
with  a  seat."  He  replied,  "Mrs.  Ames,  it  is  a  shame;  she  shall  have  a  seat  immedi- 
ately." And  seats  were  carried  down  in  my  presence.  Sometimes  even  the  man 
who  means  to  do  the  right  thing  requires  to  be  reminded  of  it.  That  is  the  value 
of  the  inspection — it  is  a  continual  reminder. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  employment  in  a  department  store  is  as  good  for  a  child  / 
as  employment  in  a  textile  factory?— A.  No,  I  do  not.  Indeed,  I  think  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  most  of  our  large  department  stores  is  much  more  severe,  a 
much  heavier  strain  physically  and  mentally,  and  much  more  severe  upon  chil- 
dren, and  of  less  moral  value,  than  employment  in  textile  factories.  The  woman 
clerk  has  to  be  accountable  to  the  head  of  the  department  and  has  to  wait  upon 
a  customer  who  is  often  very  exacting  and  unjust.  She  attends  to  everyone, 
touching  elbows  with  the  saleswoman  next  to  her,  works  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
stock  above  her  head,  and  stands  so  for  hours  and  hours,  with  poorer  ventilation 
than  in  the  textile  factories,  and  the  nervous  strain  which  comes  from  being  in  a 
—  -     ■■        "■     _•'-"-  "       "         "      "        q-ni.CTfrinTig  0f  so  many  people  day 
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after  day  is  very  great.'    The  child  is  under  a  similar  strain  and  subject  to  the 
exactions  of  many  persons. 

Q.  Is  it  harder  workthan  attending  textile  machinery?— A.  Often  to  the  woman 
it  is  harder  work  than  attending  a  loom,  because  she  is  on  her  feet  all  the  time, 
and  at  the  same  time  required  to  work  brain  and  hand.  I  think  the  children  in 
many  ways  meet  with  more  reprehensible  moral  influences.  I  will  not  say 
immoral  influences,  but  nonmoral.  What  they  learn  is  of  very  little  value.  Boys 
and  girls  so  employed  seldom  do  more  than  one  thing,  such  as  tying  up  bundles 
with  strings,  and  become  expert  in  that  and  nothing  else,  or  in  carrying  messages 
from  one  department  to  another.  There  is  very  little  training,  as  you  can  see,  in 
such  work. 

Q.  Is  the  employment  of  children  in  large  mercantile  establishments  increas- 
ing?— A.  No;  it  is  somewhat  diminishing  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  patent  cash 
systems.  Besides,  partly  on  account  of  the  bother  of  requiring  school  certificates 
for  all  under  16,  many  are  saying,  "  We  do  not  want  any  under  16."  Many  of  the 
stores  where  formerly  they  had  100  or  150  children  now  employ  not  more  than 
half  that  number. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  women  and 
children  in  the  department  stores  as  compared  with  the  wages  they  earn  in 
mills? — A.  They  do  not  greatly  differ.  There  has  lately  been  formed  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  consumers'  league,  the  members  of  which  agree  that  they  will  only 
trade  in  places  where  certain  conditions  prevail.  The  movement  followed  a  sim- 
ilar one  in  New  York.  Their  inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  in  Boston  most  of 
the  stores  pay  $3  to  cash  girls  and  boys. 

Q.  Three  dollars  a  week? — A.  A  week.  And  many  of  the  stores  announce  that 
they  do  not  want  anybody  that  would  earn  less  than  that.  That  is  what  they  say 
at  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.'s,  Shepard  &  Norwell's,  Hollander's,  and  Hovey's. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  child  of  like  age  would  earn  in  a  textile  mill? — 
A.  About  the  same,  $2.50  or  $3  a  week;  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  amount  earned. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  saleswomen  in  stores? — A.  They  range  from 
$6  to  $12.  But  there  is  a  class  of  women  who  earn  much  more.  These  are  women 
of  peculiar  talent.  A  young  woman  who  stands  at  a  lace  counter  in  one  of  the 
larger  department  stores  in  Boston  incidentally  told  me  that  she  went  abroad 
every  year  to  buy  lace  for  the  firm.  She  goes  to  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Birmingham, 
and  Paris.  She  is  given  carte  blanche,  all  expenses  paid,  and  earns  $15  a  week; 
she  earns  at  other  times  $25. 

Q.  Are  such  cases  rare? — A.  Naturally  rare  cases;  but  while  they  are  possible 
for  women  in  mercantile  establishments,  they  do  not  exist  in  textile  factories.  I 
think  women  can  hardly  earn  more  than  $12  a  week  in  the  textile  factories. 
)>  Q.  Are  the  safeguards  and  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  Massachusetts  mills 
now  satisfactory,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned? — A.  As  you  all  know,  the  first 
point  of  attack,  as  it  were,  of  the  factory  laws  was  on  the  textile  factories;  and 
inspection  and  attention  has  been  for  so  long  directed  to  them  that  they  are  prob- 
ably the  most  perfect  of  all  employments  in  regard  to  the  points  which  you  have 
named.  Once  in  a  while  a  criticism  may  be  made,  but  usually  upon  points  that 
do  not  come  under  the  law  exactly.  As,  for  instance,  some  years  ago,  in  a  factory 
in  New  Bedford,  just  as  the  bell  struck  twelve,  I  was  walking  through  a  room. 
At  the  sound  of  the  noon  bell  every  person  in  the  room  dropped  his  or  her  work, 
and  all  hastened  toward  the  sinks,  which  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
divided  by  a  partition  only  about  as  high  as  the  head.  It  was  in  the  summer 
time.  The  young  men  and  young  women,  on  opposite  sides,  immediately  began 
to  wash  their  faces  and  hands,  the  men,  though  not  screened  from  the  women, 
throwing  back  their  shirts  from  around  their  necks.  I  said  to  the  superintendent, 
"  Do  you  like  the  looks  of  that?"  He  said,  "Well,  Mrs.  Ames,  there  is  nothing 
immoral  in  it."  "No,"  I  said,  "there  is  nothing  immoral  in  it,  but,  after  all, 
doesn't  it  break  down  a  kind  of  modesty  among  the  women  and  respect  on  the 
side  of  the  men  that  would  be  a  safeguard  to  these  young  people  when  they  are 
out  of  the  factory?  "  He  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  but  it  might  be  so.  Would 
you  suggest  any  change  that  I  could  make?  "  I  said,  '•  Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  give  up  that  provision  you  have  there  to  the  men  and  put  the  women  in 
an  entirely  different  place?  "  He  said  it  would  only  be  possible  by  requiring  the 
women  to  go  upstairs  to  another  set  of  toilets;  and  they  might  complain  if  they 
had  to  walk  upstairs.  I  said  to  him,  "Try  it."  And  he  did  try  it.  Thosearethe 
points  the  law  does  not  touch;  I  think  the  New  York  law  does,  but  the  Massachu- 
setts law  does  not.  I  think  they  are  important,  and  I  think  they  would  be  a  great 
protection  to  the  women  in  those  indirect  and  subtle  ways  which  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  suggest.  As  this  man  said,  there  was  nothing  immoral  in  this  condi- 
tion; nevertheless  it  was  undesirable.    The  conditions  which  call  for  anxious 
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inspection  and  careful  legislation  now  prevail  in  the  clothing  trade  rather  than  in 
the  textile.  It  is  there  chiefly  where  the  surroundings  are  to  be  improved  and 
where  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  is  most  urgent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  stairways  properly  screened  in  your  fac- 
tories?— A.  Yes.  Our  factories  are  now  really  so  well  built  that  few  criticisms 
are  to  be  made;  we  have  simply  to  keep  them  to  the  good  standard.  The  machin- 
ery is  already  guarded  in  all  dangerous  points,  so  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  the 
inspector  has  any  criticism  to  make  in  a  well-established  textile  factory. 

Q.  On  your  stairways  do  you  have  the  wooden  or  rubber  tread? — A.  The  rub- 
ber or  the  iron.  The  number  of  exits  required,  taken  in  connection  with  fire 
escapes,  is  so  great  that  there  is  much  less  danger  to  life. 

Q.  Are  the  fire  escapes  nearly  all  of  the  platform  form? — A.  Platform  form; 
though  many  of  our  best  inspectors  are  now  greatly  in  favor  of  a  fireproof  stair- 
way inside  the  building,  built  of  iron  and  easily  shut  off  from  any  portion  of  the 
building  that  should  be  in  flames,  so  that  by  using  the  stairways  which  are  used 
every  day  there  is  less  danger. 

Q.  Are  your  elevators  now  at  the  ends,  in  the  middle,  or  near  walls  of  build- 
ings?— A.  That  has  not  come  under  my  inspection.  I  would  say,  in  nearly  all  the 
buildings  they  were  along  the  ends  of  the  buildings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is,  in  your  judgment,  the  condition  of  female 
employees  in  factories  to-day  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago? — A.  I  should 
say  that  it  was  vastly  better  so  far  as  hours  of  labor,  provision  of  seats,  and  sani- 
tary conditions  of  mills  are  concerned.  It  may  be  that  other  conditions  are  less 
agreeable.  Certainly  one  gets  that  impression  from  Mrs.  Robertson's  delightful 
little  book  Early  Factory  Life  in  New  England.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that 
work  was  more  agreeable  from  this  fact:  there  was  a  far  pleasanter  feeling 
between  employer  and  employee  than  there  is  now.  The  strifes  between  capital  , 
and  labor  had  not  arisen.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  Mrs.  Robertson  sees  it  in  / 
the  light  of  her  youth.  Youth  is  not  likely  to  feel  the  hard  conditions  so  bitterly  V 
as  the  adult.  I  fancy  if  you  questioned  many  of  the  children  to-day  you  would 
not  find  that  they  were  unhappy.  And  I  attribute  much  of  the  sunny  way  in 
which  Mrs.  Robertson  looks  back  to  her  factory  life  to  her  youth  and  her  mental 
condition  at  that  time.  In  the  second  place,  they  were  a  homogeneous  class — 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  working  for  special  reasons,  some  to  save  money  to 
tend  themselves  or  others  of  their  kindred  to  school,  or  for  some  purpose  of  that 
kind,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  their  lives  inspiring  and  calculated  to  stimulate 
them  to  effort.  These  pleasures  very  properly  enter  into  Mrs.  Robertson's  views. 
But  as  far  as  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mills  are  concerned,  one  has  only  to 
compare  the  old  mills  with  the  newer  ones  to  see  how  much  improvement  has 
taken  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  employment  in  factories  tends  to  produce  immorality 
among  women?— A.  No,  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  a  very  definite 
effect  of  disciplining  the  moral  faculties.  Such  women  learn  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  immorality  is  very  rare  indeed.  I  consider  it  a 
very  unjust  implication  to  assume  that  factory  women  are  immoral.  They  are 
generally  an  exceedingly  moral  class,  supporting  fathers  and  mothers,  younger 
brothers*  and  sisters,  and  accepting  a  very  hard  lot  in  life  with  a  great  deal  of 
courage  and  constancy. 

Q.  Are  they  equal  to  any  other  class?— A.  In  this  respect,  to  any  other  class  in 
the  community.  They  are  sometimes  open  to  criticism  in  manners,  perhaps,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  real  body  of  virtue  I  think  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  class  of  women  in  the  community. 

Q.  Is  that  without  respect  to  their  nationality?— A.  Yes,  I  should  say  so,  though 
exceptions  may  exist.  I  have  been  told  that  in  one  city  of  Massachusetts  women 
may  be  seen  going  from  factory  to  saloon;  but  this  was  said  of  the  factory  popu- 
lation of  many  years  ago,  and  undoubtedly  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
t.iTTip  Qpsrrinpn 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  the  employment  of  women  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments have  the  same  good  effect  upon  morals?— A.  I  think  that  what  I  have 
said  is  equally  true  of  women  in  mercantile  establishments.  One  evil  doer  will 
furnish  grounds  for  adverse  judgment  of  all.  You  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the 
young  woman  who,  applying  to  a  mercantile  establishment  for  employment  and 
being  told  what  wages  she  will  receive,  replies  she  can  not  live  on  those  wages. 
Then  she  is  asked  if  she  has  not  some  gentleman  friend  who  will  take  care  of  her. 
I  have  heard  that  of  Macey's,  in  New  York;  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.'s,  in  Boston,  and 
Wanamaker's,  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  tried  to  trace  it  to  the  applicant  and 
the  person  making  the  evil  suggestion,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain.  When  I  have 
questioned  woman  after  woman,  and  have  asked,  "Was  any  such  a  question  ever 
asked  you?"  the  reply  has  often  been,  "No;  I  would  like  to  see  the  man  that 
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would  dare  to  ask  me  such  a  question."  The  same  maybe  said  of  a  grep.t  many 
kinds  of  employment.  The  women  in  them  take  a  hard  lot  in  life  and  bear  it 
bravely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FarquharO  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  insufficient  wages,  unsteady 
employment,  enforced  idleness,  deficient  education,  and  limitations  as  to  the  finery 
of  the  person  are  the  only  reasons  of  the  downfall  of  girlhood  and  womanhood?— 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  advocate  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
either  women  or  children  in  factories? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unjust?— A.  I  thinkit  would  be  quite  unjust  to  the 
women.  Nobody  works  because  he  especially  wants  to;  he  works  because  he 
must,  and  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  legislate  to  lessen  the  chances  of  anyone  for 
procuring  work. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  women  do  not  receive  the  same  wages  that  men  do, 
even  in  the  same  work?— A.  Yes,  even  for  the  same  work;  though  women  do  not 
always  do  the  same  work.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  that  women  do  is  less  skilled 
or  less  difficult  work. 

Q.  "Will  a  female  weaver  receive  the  same  price  per  cut  that  men  do? — A.  Gen- 
erally, the  prices  for  piecework  do  not  differ,  but  there  are  physical  reasons  in  the 
greater  endurance  of  men  that  would  account  for  their  earning  more;  yet  I  was 
told  of  a  woman  in  one  of  the  Lowell  mills  running  nine  looms,  and  there  was 
not  at  that  time  any  other  person  in  the  mill  that  did  so  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  In  cases  of  strikes  in  those  mills,  is  it  common  for  the 
women  and  children  to  strike  with  the  men? — A.  "We  have  not  had  a  strike  in 
the  mills  of  any  great  consequence  for  a  long  time.  The  strikes  have  been  in 
the  shoe  factories. 

Q.  "What  are  the  opportunities  in  Boston  for  education  after  14  in  the  evening 
schools  or  lyceums? — A.  "We  have  excellent  evening  schools.  Our  evening  schools 
are  as  good  as  our  day  schools  arid  as  stringent.  They  admit  all,  and  are  of 
great  advantage  to  adults  especially.  They  include  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
and  many  subjects  of  a  kind  intended  solely  for  adults. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  they  public  schools? — A.  Yes;  public  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Does  the  State  supply  free  text-books  to  the  day  and 
evening  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  do  the  night  schools  remain  open?— A.  Theyopen 
the  last  of  September  and  close  in  March.  The  sessions  are  held  in  the  buildings 
occupied  by  the  day  schools. 

Q.  In  the  large  manufacturing  cities  are  these  night  schools  very  largely 
attended? — A.  Very  largely  attended.  If  a  foreign-born  child  under  18  years  of 
age  and  over  14,  an  illiterate,  comes  to  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  and  applies 
for  permission  to  enter  the  mills,  he  can  only  do  so  by  attending  the  night  school. 
If  he  is  illiterate  in  English,  although  he  may  know  his  native  language,  he  must 
attend  the  evening  school  until  the  master  has  issued  a  certificate  to  him.  And 
all  such  children  receive  a  special  class  of  certificates,  which  allow  them  to  enter 
the  mills. 

Q.  Can  they  work  in  the  mills  without  these  certificates? — A.  Only  by  attend- 
ance at  the  night  schools. 

Q.  You  mean  while  they  are  attending  the  night  schools? — A.  Yes;  during  the 
session  of  night  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  observe  that  opportunities  for  female  employment 
are  constantly  increasing  and  enlarging? — A.  Very  much  so.  In  some  cases 
women  are  being  substituted  for  men,  which  I  think  is  unfortunate. 

Q.  Are  they  increasing  the  competition? — A.  Yes;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a 
larger  number  of  persons  is  necessary  for  the  unskilled  work  which  machinsry 
requires.  A  person  is  now  often  but  an  attendant  on  a  machine,  and  machinery 
is  becoming  more  productive,  while  so  many  more  things  are  manufactured  that 
a  place  for  much  unskilled  labor  is  afforded  without  lessening  the  number  of 
persons  employed. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  constant  improvement  of  machinery  has  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  displacement  of  human  labor? — A.  Not  at  all.  It  may  change 
the  character  of  human  labor.  There  is  also  a  continual  struggle,  one  might  say, 
going  on  between  hand  labor  and  machine  labor.  Hand  labor  is  continually 
remanded  to  higher  artistic  work,  and  thus  the  more  skillful  workers  are  called 
to  a  higher  class  of  work.  Their  work  is  much  better  paid  and  more  valuable 
artistically.  The  unskilled  workers  are  retained  as  machine  workers.  Even  here 
education  and  training  tend  to  separate  machine  workers  into  the  skilled  and 
unskilled.  A  cursory  observation  of  the  conditions  in  France  makes  it  very  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  French  people  have  recognized  this  more  than  we  have,  and 
they  are  continually  trying  to  increase  the  hand  skill  of  their  working  people. 
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Therefore  they  take  out  of  our  hands  a  great  deal  of  skilled  and  artistic  manufac- 
ture— or  at  least  we  have  not  got  it  yet — that  the  United  States  might  have  by 
better  technical  training.  We  have  a  brilliant  class  of  working  people;  we  have 
the  most  intelligent,  the  best  cared  for,  and  they  live  the  best  of  any  working 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Q.  Does  the  lack  of  facilities  for  industrial  training  somewhat  account  for  our 
failing  to  obtain  supremacy  in  skilled  manufactures? — A.  By  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  years  a  child  remains  in  school,  and  making  the  character  of  the  education 
not  book  education  alone,  but  hand  training,  also,  we  shall  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  world. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  manual  training  upon  the  children? — A.  I  will  give 
an  illustrative  instance.  There  has  been  for  some  time  in  Philadelphia  a  manual 
instruction  school,  teaching  drawing  and  designing  and  the  first  work  in  metal 
and  wood,  which  is  part  of  the  course  in  all  manual  training  schools.  One  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  told  me  that  they  would  rather 
receive  a  boy  from  that  manual  training  school  than  to  receive  him  from  the  com- 
mon schools  without  that  manual  training;  because,  he  said,  he  has  a  quicker  eye 
and  better  hand,  gets  more  interested  in  his  work,  and  will  advance  faster  in  the 
sliops  than  a  boy  that  merely  goes  through  a  grammar  school.  That  shows  that 
manual  training,  even  where  it  keeps  him  longer  in  school,  does  not  hinder  a  boy 
but  rather  helps  him.  The  graduates  of  the  manual  training  high  school  of  Bos- 
ton find  employment  almost  immediately  and  a  better  kind  of  employment.  If 
they  do  not  go  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  to  fit  themselves  for  some  higher 
form  of  manual  work,  or  for  engineering,  they  are  immediately  wanted  in  the 
great  shops  and  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  work.  Skilled  work  is 
always  in  demand.  The  great  mass  of  our  people,  however,  go  to  work  as  soon  as 
they  get  out  of  the  grammar  school,  and  consequently  they  have  to  accept  the 
unskilled  work.  Manual  training  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  Boston 
grammar  schools.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  cooking,  and  boys  wood  and 
clay  work.  Manual  training,  it  is  conceded  by  educators  and.  observers,  quickens 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  children;  helps  the  moral  nature,  too,  and  makes  the 
pupil  more  accurate  and  more  industrious. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  effect  does  the  demand  of  the  factories  for  labor 
"  have  on  domestic  service? — A.  A  class  of  women  prefer  domestic  service,  though 
the  class  would  seem  to  be  diminished  somewhat  by  the  demand  from  the  facto- 
ries, but  it  must  always  be  recruited  from  the  large  number  who  prefer  domestic 
service  and  give  themselves  to  it.  Some  of  the  problems  of  domestic  service  are, 
I  think,  produced  by  the  habits  of  women  of  wealth  rather  than  by  the  factories. 
That  is,  an  unskilled  working  woman  can  get  as  good  wages  as  a  skilled  woman 
in  domestic  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  not  true  that  domestic  service  is  very  scarce  in  and 
around  Boston? — A.  The  whole  trouble  is  in  getting  competent  service,  and  not 
alone  in  domestic  work.  I  never  went  into  a  shop  or  mill  yet  but  what  I  felt  that 
factory  women  had  an  advantage  over  the  domestic  worker  in  having  their  work 
differentiated  and  simplified.  Housework  requires  more  skill,  a  higher  order  of 
intelligence  to  do  its  various  offices,  than  is  required  in  most  mechanical  work. 
Yet  the  same  want  of  skill  is  often  shown  in  the  factories  that  is  shown  in  domes- 
tic work.  Women  in  the  factories  often  break  machinery  through  carelessness, 
just  as  they  break  china  in  the  house;  they  often  destroy,  and  destroy  willfully; 
they  leave  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  they  make  trouble  with  all  the  other  help 
around  them.  You  find  in  the  factories  and  shops  all  the  troubles  that  prevail 
in  domestic  service;  no  employer  is  entirely  without  them.  The  domestic  train- 
.  ing  schools  are  doing  something  to  raise  housework  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession, 
just  as  nursing  has  been  raised,  and  from  being  a  nondescript  employment  it 
bids  fair  to  become  a  profession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  New  England  girl  enter  very  largely  into 
domestic  service?— A.  No,  I  think  not;  nor  are  the  born  New  England  women  often 
found  in  the  factories.  Years  ago  the  New  England  girls  were  pushed  out  of  the 
mills  by  the  Irish  girls,  and  they  in  turn  by  the  French  Canadians,  and  now  the 
Portuguese,  French  Canadians,"  and  various  nationalities  are  in  possession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  American  girls  doing?— A.  They  are 
stenographers,  typewriters,  heads  of  academies,  schools,  and  colleges. 

Q.  Have  they  been  pushed  out,  or  have  they  risen?— A.  They  have  been  pushed 
out  in  the  first  place,  and  been  obliged  to  train  themselves  for  something  else. 
The  Irish-American  girls  are  teaching  our  schools;  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  public-school  teachers  in  Boston  are  Irish- American  girls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  these  schools  for  house 
service?— A.  I  have  had  some  experience,  though  these  schools  are  yet  only  experi- 
ments—successful experiments  in  a  small  way.    The  introduction  of  cooking  into 
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the  regular  curriculum  of  the  common  schools,  as  in  Boston,  is  also  an  evidence 
of  the  growing  estimate  of  domestic  work.  Cooking  is  now  taught  in  three 
grades  in  nearly  every  girls'  grammar  school  in  Boston.  The  director  of  cooking 
issued  not  long  ago  a  series  of  questions  to  the  mothers,  asking  their  estimate  of 
the  lessons  given  to  the  children;  this  was  in  one  of  the  districts  which  is  largely 
inhabited  by  foreigners  newly  come  to  this  country,  and  the  answers  showed  the 
mother  invariably  delighted  to  have  her  child  taught  to  cook  food  skillfully,  and 
stated  that  they  could  live  better  and  more  economically;  that  they  were  learning 
to  eat  better  and  different  food  for  that  used  before.  In  Italy  they  had  eaten 
polenta  or  boiled  pumpkin,  in  Germany  another  food  line,  and  in  Russia  another. 
Now  they  were  learning  to  have  a  more  varied  diet  in  which  better  elements 
entered,  and  yet  not  costing  them  any  more. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  of  the  relations  of  women  to  trade  unions?— A.  There  have 
been  one  or  two  trade  unions  connected  with  the  Central  Labor  Union.  I  think 
they  have  had  a  very  excellent  effect  among  the  women  in  some  respects.  It  has 
brought  them  to  a  solidarity  of  feeling  about  their  own  work,  about  their  trade 
interests,  and  about  their  obligations  to  other  working  people  that  has  had  a  good 
effect  on  them.  Whether  it  has  not,  in  a  way,  also  intensified  their  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  their  employers  in  general,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  they  become  more  aggressive  the  more  they  know 
their  rights? — A.  Yes;  they  become  more  aggressive. 

Q.  What  organizations  do  these  ladies  represent? — A..  They  represent  various 
small  trades — rubber  workers  and  various  branches  of  the  clothing  manufacture. 
I  do  not  think  the  dressmakers  or  the  milliners  have  ever  been  organized.  There 
is  an  organization  of  women  clerks,  which  is  a  beneficial  organization.  It  has 
now  several  hundred  members.  It  takes  in  women  clerks  from  nearly  all  the 
larger  and  smaller  stores.  It  is  run  entirely  by  women,  their  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  and  all  other  officers  being  women  clerks.  It  comprises  a  very 
intelligent  class  of  women,  and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  their 
members.  They  are  now  chartered  under  the  State  law,  and  have  regular  meet- 
ings in  which  they  discuss  their  own  business  affairs.  One  of  its  excellent  require- 
ments is  that  the  older  members  are  pledged  to  look  out  for  the  younger  women 
with  whom  they  work;  so  that  it  has  had  a  double  effect — an  economic  and  a 
moral  effect. 

Q.  Does  this  organization  take  any  part  in  the  agitation  regarding  hours  of 
labor  or  wages? — A.  No,  except  incidentally.  Making  each  other's  acquaintance, 
they  become  interested  in  the  way  in  which  the  employers  treat  them  in  different 
stores,  compare  the  treatment  of  one  employer  with  that  of  another,  and  in  that 
way  help  each  other  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  they  ought  to  receive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  the  female  spinners  in  a  town  like  Fall  River  belong 
to  the  spinners'  union? — A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  have  unions  where  both  male  and  female  are  members?— A.  I  think 
this  is  the  case.  In  the  shoemakers'  organizations  there  are  men  and  women  on 
the  same  level  as  to  membership,  and  they  work  together  very  intelligently. 

Q.  If  need  be,  do  they  strike  together? — A.  Yes.  In  Marlboro  in  the  present 
strike  you  will  find  the  women  striking  with  the  men. 

Q.  Do  they  contribute  equally  to  the  fund? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  get  equal  wages  for  piecework? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  get  equal 
wages  for  piecework  all  through,  but  the  kinds  of  work  differ,  and  the  less  well- 
paid  work  is  given  to  women. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  having  visited  France,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many! How  do  the  sanitary  conditions  there  compare  with  our  factories? — A.  I 
would  assume  too  muGh  in  saying  that  I  know  the  conditions  so  as  to  report  upon 
them  intelligently.  I  have  only  seen  one  or  two  factories  in  each  of  those  places. 
The  hours  are  longer,  the  age  of  children  employed  is  below  the  age  we  permit, 
and  even  the  sanitary  conditions,  in  most  cases,  are  inferior.  The  German  fac- 
tories are  in  many  respects  of  very  high  grade,  though  the  legal  requisitions  are 
not  so  severe  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Are  they  as  greatly  regulated  by  the  State? — A.  The  French  regulations  go 
into  more  minute  particulars  and  are  very  well  enforced.  They  have  a  large 
number  of  inspectors  in  France,  both  of  men  and  women  (almost  an  equal  num- 
ber of  each) ,  and  the  inspection  is  done  very  admirably  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  their  factories,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  our  mills  in  equip- 
ment?— A.  No;  not  in  what  is  required  by  the  factory  law. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  factories  that  were  at  all  comparable  to  ours? — A.  I  did 
not;  although  I  did  not  visit  many  factories  under  the  guidance  of  factory 
inspectors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  factory  buildings  generally  in  this  country  are  supe 
rior  to  any  in  the  world? — A.  I  think  our  conditions  as  a  whole  superior. 
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Q.  Including  the  English?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so;  although  I  can  not  say  posi- 
tively as  to  that.  The  English  factory  law  has  been  in  force  a  long  time  and 
much  public  and  parliamentary  attention  has  been  directed  to  abuses.  I  think 
that  still  the  factory  conditions  and  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  are  not 
equal  to  those  in  this  country.  We  have  never  had  the  abuses  that  they  have  had, 
either  in  the  employment  of  children,  the  overworking  of  women,  or  in  many 
respects.  *  *  *  As  you  gentlemen  are  interested  in  the  indirect  results  of 
inspection,  it  occurs  to  me  to  speak  of  one  instance  of  the  hundreds  of  complaints, 
both  anonymous  and  signed,  and  calling  attention  to  the  conditions  and  supposed 
violations  of  law  in  certain  workshops.  Frequently  the  matter  of  complaint  did 
not  come  under  the  law;  was  a  personal  contest  between  employer  and  employed 
relative  to  a  question  of  wages  or  some  other  personal  matter.  However,  I  gen- 
erally went  to  that  factory  or  workshop  even  though  I  had  no  law  to  enforce  in 
the  particular  point  at  issue.  I  received  from  a  young  lady  a  distressed  note  say- 
ing that  she  thought  the  women  in  a  restaurant  were  having  their  health  injured 
by  carrying  out  trays  very  heavily  loaded.  There  seemed  to  be  no  possible  con- 
struction of  the  law  that  could  be  applied;  but  while  inspecting  the  restaurant  I 
said  to  the  employer,  who  seemed  a  very  generous  man,  '  'Are  you  sure  that  you  do 
not  overtax  these  girls  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  trays,  etc.?"  He  said,  "  If  I  do 
I  do  not  want  to,"  and  he  immediately  called,  the  woman  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  asked  if  she  knew  how  heavy  the  trays  were,  and  immediately  had  it 
remedied.  There,  you  see,  an  inspector  could  remedy  a  matter  which  the  law 
could  not  by  any  possibility  touch.  And  I  give  it  also  as  an  instance  of  the  dis- 
position of  a  majority  of  employers.  I  have  had  many  employers  say  to  me, 
after  making  an  inspection,  "  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  benefit  still  more 
the  men  and  women  in  my  employ  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me."  I  have 
also  seen  the  contrary  spirit  shown,  but  it  was  the  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  far  less  trouble  between  employer  and  employee 
if  there  was  a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  in  which  industry  is  con- 
ducted?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  friction  that  comes  is  unnecessary? — 
A.  A  great  deal  is;  there  is  a  latent  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  both  employer  and 
employed  that  their  relations  are  not  identical.  One  is  afraid  of  the  other;  one 
thinks  the  other  is  getting  a  little  more  than  he  ought  to  have,  while  the  other  is 
afraid  he  is  going  to  have  more  asked  of  him  than  should  be. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  proper  workday  for  women?— A.  I  think  it 
is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  reduced  in  time,  though  a  great  deal  can  be  said 
on  the  side  of  the  great  manufacturing  concerns,  that  have  enormous  plants  which 
will  stand  idle.  On  the  workers'  side  the  claim  is  that,  while  the  employer  gets 
the  advantage  of  increased  power  of  production  in  the  greater  power  of  modern 
machinery,  the  laborer  gets  none  unless  by  a  shorter  day.  Mrs.  Eobertson  tells 
me  that  when  she  was  a  girl,  to  run  one  or  two  looms  was  as  much  as  any  woman 
would  have  tried.  Now,  in  some  instances,  there  are  women  running  nine  looms, 
and  the  looms  have  more  than  doubled  or  trebled  their  speed.  This  means  more 
work  and  harder  work.  It  is  also  claimed  that  a  shorter  day  would  not  lessen  pro- 
duction even  in  hand  work.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  the  experiment 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  an  establishment  in  Fitchburg  where  were  made  the  balls 
used  in  bicycle  bearings.  When  he  first  took  charge  of  the  establishment  they 
were  running  ten  hours  a  day,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  when  they  ran 
eight,  making  fifty-eight  hours  a  week.  Women  were  employed  in  inspecting  the 
balls.  They  do  this  by  touch,  which  becomes  very  perfect  in  time  and  sensitive 
to  the  least  imperfection;  the  balls  are  dropped  into  boxes,  the  perfect  balls  into 
one  box  and  the  imperfect  ones  into  others,  graded  according  to  the  imperfection. 
In  the  afternoon  the  work  done  by  one  woman  in  the  morning  is  inspected  by 
another,  and  thus  there  is  a  double  inspection.  He  became  persuaded  that  there 
was  a  certain  strain  in  this  work  on  the  eyes,  the  fingers,  and  the  attention,  and 
finally  he  made  up  his  mind  that  shorter  hours  would  be  better  for  the  women  and 
would  not  lessen  the  amount  of  work  done— it  would  be  better  for  their  health 
and  quite  as  well  for  the  business.  Accordingly  he  directed  the  women's  depart- 
ment to  be  run  but  nine  hours  a  day.  At  first  the  women  were  very  much  distressed. 
As  they  were  paid  by  the  number  of  thousands  of  balls  inspected,  they  thought  it 
would  permit  them  to  earn  less  money;  but  they  soon  found  that  they  did  just  as 
many  balls  in  the  nine  hours  as  they  had  heretofore  done  in  the  ten;  and  they  had 
besides  ten  minutes'  vacation  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  session  and  in  the  after- 
noon. Later,  the  time  was  shortened  to  eight  hours  and  a  half.  There  was  not 
so  much  objection  as  at  first,  because  they  began  to  see  what  the  object  was,  and 
they  soon  found  they  did  just  as  much  in  eight  and  a  half  as  in  nine.  At  last 
accounts  the  time  had  been  shortened  to  eight  hours,  and  it  was  believed  it  could 
be  cut  down  to  seven  and  one-half. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
reduced  by  law?— A.  That  is  quite  another  matter.  "What  I  wanted  to  show  was 
that  the  trend  of  intelligent  business  management  is  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
a  person  who  is  doing  the  work  has  less  strain  upon  him,  he  will  get  out  more 
work  up  to  a  certain  limit,  in  less  time;  and  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece 
it  is  done  with  less  dawdling  and  more  diligence,  nor  is  it  so  hard  to  work  with 
that  severe  attention  for  less  time  as  it  is  to  work  longer  hours  with  less  atten- 
tion. "We  may  find  that  it  is  desirable  in  time  to  do  by  law  what  a  few  persons 
are  doing  voluntarily.  It  is  in  that  way  that  the  original  ten-hour  law  was  tried 
tentatively  in  England;  a  few  manufacturers  tested  the  matter  in  their  own  fac- 
tories and  found  that  their  people  could  do  as  much  in  ten  hours  as  they  there- 
tofore had  been  doing  in  twelve  and  thirteen;  that  made  the  law  seem  reasonable. 
I  think  such  experiments  are  going  on  all  over  the  United  States,  and  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  and  it  may  make  it  apparent  that  an  eight-hour  day  is  as  good 
for  the  employer  and  much  better  for  the  employee  as  the  present  ten-hour  day, 
since  it  is  also  apparent  that  machinery  has  much  increased  its  productive 
power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  noticed  that  the  Northup  loom  relieves  the 
condition  of  the  weaver? — A.  Yes;  in  avoiding  the  sucking  of  the  thread. 

(In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  evening  schools.)  Teachers  in  the  evening 
schools  are  required  to  have  the  same  grade  certificate  as  those  who  teach  in 
the  day  schools.  No  man  or  woman  can  be  appointed  to  a  teaching  office  in  the 
evening  schools  who  does  not  possess  the  certificate  of  a  certain  grade  from  the 
school  supervisors,  and  that  grade  is  the  same  as  the  day  school.  The  authorities 
prefer  not  to  have  the  same  teachers  that  teach  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  I  suppose  those  schools,  while  composed  of  adults  chiefly,  have  a  great  many 
in  the  primary  departments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  curriculum  have  to  be  graded  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people? — 
A.  Yes;  the  courses  of  study  cover  the  studies  of  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools,  though  the  latter  are  not  quite  as  full.  But  it  is  permitted  to  the 
pupil  to  choose  his  studies,  provided  he  chooses  enough  to  keep  him  occupied  at 
least  two  nights  a  week.  When  he  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  work  he 
receives  a  certificate  for  that.  Completing  thus  six  subjects  he  may  be  advanced 
to  a  higher  grade.  The  high  school,  though  not  requiring  exactly  the  same  as 
the  day  schools  of  that  grade,  yet  give  a  high  course  of  study,  including  algebra, 
geometry,  French,  German,  physiology  and  hygiene,  bookkeeping,  and  phonog- 
raphy, with  English  composition,  higher  arithmetic,  and  history.  There  are  also 
special  evening  drawing  schools,  where  designing,  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  taught. 

Q.  Are  they  optional? — A.  The  studies  are  all  optional.  A  boy  who  wants  em- 
ployment as  a  correspondent  in  some  business  house  and  needs  to  work  up  his 
French  can  do  so,  or  another  can  fit  himself  in  Spanish  or  German,  and  choose 
accordingly.  Here  will  be  one  who  is  getting  ready  for  college  while  he  is  at 
work  during  the  day.  A  number  do  this,  supporting  themselves  in  the  meantime 
by  their  work. 

Q.  How  are  those  teachers  paid? — A.  They  are  paid  by  the  night,  at  the  rate  of 
about  $5  for  the  men  teachers,  and  $2  to  women. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils? — A.  About  5,000  are  in  the  evening  schools, 
while  in  the  day  schools  there  are  83,000  and  over.  The  evening  drawing  schools 
have  between  five  and  six  hundred  pupils. 

Q.  Do  these  teachers  pursue  their  work  in  the  day? — A.  A  number  of  them  are 
pursuing  a  law  course  in  Harvard;  some  are  teachers  in  other  places  than  Boston; 
many  are  students  in  medical  and  other  schools;  but  all  must  have  the  teachers' 
certificates  from  the  supervisors  of  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  found  the  displacement  of  male  by  female 
labor  greater  than  the  displacement  of  female  labor  from  its  former  avocations 
by  that  of  male  employees? — A.  Historically,  I  should  say  the  men  have  taken 
women's  work  away  from  them,  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  long  line  of  history. 
Women  were  once  the  weavers  and  spinners  and  textile  workers  entirely,  besides 
being  dispensers  of  medicine  and  doing  many  other  kinds  of  work  now  almost 
monopolized  by  men. 

Q.  Is  it  also  true  that  in  the  laundries  and  bake  shops,  hotels,  etc.,  women  have 
largely  been  displaced  by  colored  labor,  Chinese  labor,  etc.? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  this  caused  large  numbers  of  women  to  be  thrown  upon  the  labor  mar- 
ket?— A.  I  would  not  say  "thrown  upon  the  labor  market,"  because,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  they  are  rather  beckoned  into  new  trades.  "We 
have  increased  tremendously  the  luxuries  of  living,  and  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  use  and  luxury — such  things  as  lie  on  this  table,  for  instance — our 
grandfathers  knew  nothing  of  them.    They  did  not  have  penracks  or  small  con- 
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veniences  of  this  kind.  The  number  of  "  things  "  one  requires  at  the  present  time 
is  very  great.  All  this  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  women  as  well 
as  men. 

Q.  If  not  "  thrown  upon  the  market,"  have  their  occupations  ceased  to  exist? — 
A.  The  feminine  occupations  in  the  home  have  certainly  changed.  For  instance, 
take  a  family  such  as  I  have  in  my  mind  this  minute — that  of  an  Irishman.  He 
was  a  laborer  with  five  daughters;  once  these  daughters  would  have  been  employed 
at  home;  they  would  have  carded,  spun,  and  woven  the  cloth  their  dresses  were 
made  of;  they  would  have  knit  their  own  stockings  and  made  all  their  own 
apparel;  the  family  would  have  had  to  live,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  on 
what  the  father  earned.  Now,  every  one  of  those  girls  is  employed  outside  the 
home.  Though  none  of  them  receive  a  very  high  wage,  the  united  family  income 
makes  a  very  excellent  sum  for  the  family  to  live  on,  so  that  the  father  does  noth- 
ing. After  the  fashion  of  some  people,  he  sits  in  the  chimney  corner,  though  he  is 
not  an  old  man.  The  daughters  are  all  intelligent  girls,  who  have  been  through 
the  schools.  They  live  in  much  better  style  than  such  families  did  originally.  I 
do  not  take  the  dismal  view  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  that  a  great 
many  do,  for  I  think  of  many  instances  where  it  has  tended  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
family. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  affairs  that  is  driving  the  young 
woman  out  of  the  hotels,  where  their  labor  is  displaced  by  that  of  males? — A.  I 
have  not  thought  of  that  particularly.  I  think  there  might  be  something  said  on 
both  sides.  Women  likely  to  be  employed  in  hotels  in  domestic  work  must  be 
doing  domestic  work  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  under  better  conditions  than  hotels 
would  afford. 

Q.  What  influence  has  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  had  on  the 
employment  of  women? — A.  I  think  it  has  given  them  a  vast  field  of  work, 
instead  of  depriving  them  of  work;  that  laundries  have  increased,  and  although 
there  are  men  in  the  laundries,  there  are  a  great  many  women  also.  In  the  laun- 
dries in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Springfield  there  are  more  women 
employed  than  men,  and  yet  there  has  been  in  laundry  work  perhaps  the  greatest 
increase  in  labor-saving  machinery,  with  the  exception  of  shoe  work. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  machine  is  opening  new  avenues  of  employment? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hareis.)  Do  you  think  that  after  a  boy  who  wishes  to  be  a 
machinist  has  gone  through  the  grammar  school  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go 
into  the  manual  training  school  or  directly  into  the  machine  shop? — A.  By  all 
means,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  higher  education, 
such  as  our  manual  training  schools  give. 

Q.  As  the  actual  result  of  experience,  do  the  head  men  of  these  shops,  instead 
of  coming  from  those  manual  training  schools,  come  from  the  boys  who  started 
in,  perhaps  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  in  such  shop? — A.  I  think  they  do 
at  present,  because  we  have  had  no  manual  training  schools  until  recent  years. 
The  schools  give  the  boys  a  better  chance;  conditions  are  changing  continually, 
demanding  more,  so  that,  unless  we  change,  too,  we  are  going  to  have  a  whole 
nation,  as  it  were,  of  half -educated  working  people,  a  peasantry,  in  other  words, 
which  I  hope  we  shall  never  have  in  America. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a  graduate  of  a  grammar  school  is  a  pretty  well 
educated  person? — A.  Only  in  books,  and  not  in  books  sufficiently  well.  I  think  in 
all  the  largecities  they  are  introducing  drawing,  designing,  sloyd  work.  (' '  Sloyd  " 
is  a  Swedish  word,  indicating  sleight,  cleverness;  a  technical  word  given  to  a  kind 
of  elementary  manual  training,  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Sweden;  the  pupil  works  in  wood  with  a  knife;  and  he  learns  also  the  use  of  the 
elementary  machines,  chisel,  file,  knife,  planing  machine,  and  in  that  way  obtains 
a  certain  hand  and  eye  training.  It  is  pursued  for  educational  purposes,  because 
the  theory  most  accepted  by  those  who  have  most  right  to  lay  down  the  law  in 
those  cases  is  that  the  training  of  the  brain  depends  upon  the  training  of  the 
hand.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  whole  of  manual  training  is  an 
education  of  the  eye? — A.  And  the  hand  and  brain.  The  hand  obeys  the  eye  and 
the  brain  better  than  without  training. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Can  you  tell  the  commission  more  about  what  you 
observed  in  the  training  for  the  hand  arts  and  the  crafts  in  Europe? — A.  The  French 
Government  has  recognized  the  value  of  manual  and  technical  teaining.  In  nearly 
every  large  provincial  French  town  will  be  found  a  technical  training  school, 
each  city  devoting  it  to  the  art  for  which  they  have  become  famous.  A.  city  in 
southern  France  makes  damascened  swords  and  scissors,  and  does  a  kind  of  chased- 
steel  work,  which  gives  them  the  supremacy  of  the  world  in  that  manufacture. 

fiSI  A fi 
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Another  city  takes  another  specialty,  and  trains  its  children  for  that.  I  think  all 
who  have  studied  the  subject  deprecate  the  training  in  any  special  trade  until  the 
child  has  reached  a  certain  age,  because  it  tends  to  fix  him  in  that  trade,  and  he 
is  in  the  position  of  a  man  I  once  met;  he  could  make  marble  paper,  but  nothing 
else,  and  marble  paper  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  so  that  he  could  not  get  work. 
General  training  which  teaches  a  child  how  to  handle  a  tool  is  better  for  younger 
children. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  trade  schools? — A.  I  do  believe  in  them,  but  I  think 
they  should  follow  the  manual  training  schools. 

Q.  You  think  trade  schools  would  be  a  good  thing?— A.  Yes,  for  adults  and 
those  who  had  passed  first  youth,  who  were,  say,  past  16  at  least;  a  trade  school 
which  would,  supply  the  idea  of  training  in  the  special  skilled  work,  such  as  I 
was  speaking  of  a  moment  ago.  The  architects  of  Boston  complain  that  when 
they  want  a  bit  of  fine  carving  or  molding  they  can  not  find  people  here  to  do  it; 
they  must  send  abroad  to  get  French  or  German  workmen,  especially  French 
workmen,  to  come  over  here  and  do  it;  we  have  not  those  trained  people. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  trades  unions  are  frequently  opposed  to  the  idea  of  trade 
schools? — A.  I  think  they  are  mistaken  in  the  ground  they  take. 

Q.  What  is  that  ground? — A.  Their  ground  is  that  it  permits  more  people  to 
enter  their  craft,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  compete  for  their  wages. 

Q.  Do  they  think  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  wages? — A.  Yes,  whereas  this 
has  not  been  the  effect.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  find  that  in  France  wages  have 
increased,  as  they  have  in  our  own  country,  as  skill  has  increased.  I  think,  more- 
over, they  make  another  error  in  that  matter,  and  that  is  they  tend  to  lower  the 
character  of  their  own  trade  instead  of  raising  it. 

Q.  Personally,  you  distinctively  believe  in -trades  unionism? — A.  I  do.  As  I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  the  faults  sought  to  be  remedied  were  almost  entirely 
among  the  textile  factories  when  factory  laws  were  first  established,  especially  in 
England,  and  afterwards  in  Massachusetts.  Those  faults  have  perhaps  prevailed 
more  in  what  we  call  the  sweat  shops,  though  I  dislike  to  use  that  term,  because 
sweating  does  not  refer  to  the  shop;  it  refers  to  the  relation  of  wages  to  the 
amount  produced;  but  1  notice  there  is  a  sort  of  cant  which  calls  every  shop  where 
clothing  is  made  a  sweat  shop.  It  may  not  be  a  sweat  shop  at  all,  because  the 
employer  may  not  be  sweating  the  employed,  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned;  the 
faults  have  arisen  from  the  kind  of  people  that  have  been  largely  employed.  The 
Russian  Jew  is  often  a  very  dirty  man.  but  he  is  a  thrifty  man  and  he  is  a  very  good 
workman;  they  are  largely  tailors.  The  Jews  and  the  Poles,  within  a  very  few 
years,  have  been  largely  the  persons  who  were  employed  in  making  men's  ready- 
made  clothing,  and  women's,  too,  for  that  matter.  They  have  been  willing  to  do 
it  under  conditions  that  were  inimical  to  health.  Of  course  public  attention  had 
to  be  called  to  that  fact — too  many  persons  employed  in  one  room — no  proper 
sanitary  conditions.  The  people  eat  their  lunch  in  the  workroom;  they  throw  the 
remains  of  the  lunch  on  the  floor;  instead  of  being  swept  up  it  is  pushed  under 
the  piles  of  clothing;  it  lies  there  and  decays  with  the  refuse  and  sweepings.  Of 
course  that  makes  a  very  bad  condition  of  affairs.  They  have  been  very  willing 
to  employ  children  under  age  if  they  could  do  so.  Now,  that  we  have  such 
stringent  laws  against  home  work,  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  do  this  work 
in  their  own  homes,  by  which  for  a  long  time  they  saved  the  rent  of  a  shop. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  sweating  system  has  been  got 
mider  control  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Is  that  your  opinion? — A.  All  those  sanitary 
conditions  of  which  I  spoke  have  been  got  under  control.  But  the  sweating  is 
another  matter;  the  evil  sanitary  conditions  are  obliterated;  home  workers  are 
not  permitted  except  as  I  explained  to  you,  under  the  license  provision,  and  are 
visited  by  the  inspector  as  though  they  were  workshops. 

Q,  It  has  been  stated  that  by  doing  away  with  the  sweating  system  the  clothing 
trade  of  Boston  has  practically  been  driven  elsewhere.  Is  that  your  observation? — 
A.  Yes,  probably. 

Q.  Has  sweating  been  abolished  in  Boston? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
whether  some  work  is  not  done  under  contract  as  before,  and  therefore  sweated. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  unsanitary  conditions  are  obliterated;  that  chil- 
dren under  age  are  not  working,  and  that  the  workshops  are  kept  clean  and  stand 
on  a  plane  with  the  other  workshops,  but  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  system  of 
contracts. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  all  that  is  possible  and  sweating  may  still  go  on? — A. 
Yes,  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned.  I  think,  too,  that  our  law  has  abolished  the 
home  workshop.     That  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.  )  Do  you  mean  the  dwelling  house  used  as  a  shop  for 
all  the  family,  without  an  outsider  being  employed  in  the  family? — A.  We  do  not 
call  it  a  workshop  if  the  family  is  alone. 
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Q.  You  have  no  regulation  against  that? — A.  Yes,  we  require  the  home  worker 
to  be  licensed  and  inspected  and  visited.  We  do  not  allow  them  to  bring  in  one 
outsider;  such  an  arrangement  does  not  take  away  the  work  from  poor  widows 
and  single  women;  they  can  still  continue  to  do  their  work  at  home  under  inspec- 
tion-; yet  we  have  removed  the  evil  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  employment  of 
children  illegally,  which  prevailed  before.  The  change  for  the  better  may  also 
be  owing  to  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  people  who  do  the  work.  When  they 
had  newly  arrived  and  did  not  understand  English  they  did  not  know  how  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  exactions  of  unjust  employers.  But  gradually,  as 
they  learn  English,  and  become  used  to  American  conditions  they  can  not  be 
treated  that  way;  and  they  have  formed  unions,  very  strong  unions,  the  Garment 
Workers'  Association  and  others,  which  has  helped  them  very  much;  so  I  think 
Mr.  Wade  is  right  in  saying  that  sweat  shops  have  been  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  all  of  these  sweat-shop  evils, seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  class  of  immigration? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  foreign  and  native  population  of  Massachu- 
setts assimilate,  or  are  the  foreigners  colonized,  retaining  their  customs,  habits,  and 
language? — A.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  it  is  largely  colonies  of  different  religions 
and  different  nationalities,  but  they  are  assimilating;  the  public  school  accom- 
plish that  more  than  any  other  agency;  the  little  Hebrew  boy  sits  in  school  by 
the  Italian  boy;  they  both  sit  by  the  Irish  boy,  and  in  turn  associate  with  the 
Yankee  boy.  Each  learns  to  trust  the  other;  all  learn  the  English  language,  and 
they  learn  to  sing  "America  "  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  hopes  for  the  coming  generation? — A.  I  feel 
quite  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  foreign  population  in  Boston? — A.  Thirty-four  thousand 
Italians;  more  Italians  than  we  had  American  population  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.    We  have  275,000  Irish  population. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  a  great  many  Greeks  among  your  cotton-mill 
operatives? — A.  We  have  some  Greeks  and  Syrians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  foreign-born  population  in  Boston  greater  than 
the  native? — A.  Much  larger;  the  original  Yankee  population  which  made  Boston 
is  very  much  smaller  than  the  foreign  and  that  of  foreign  parentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Does  attendance  upon  a  parochial  school  where  a  foreign 
language  is  taught  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  law,  or  is  attendance  upon  a  school 
where  only  English  is  taught  necessary? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  parochial  school 
which  teaches  exclusively  a  foreign  language.  I  do  not  think  a  child  could  receive 
a  school  certificate  which  permits  it  to  work  without  the  assurance  that  it  had 
been  educated  in  English;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trouble  about  that, 
because  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  parochial  school  that  does  not  base  the  whole 
course,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  the  public-school  course.  We  have  no  trouble 
in  that  respect.  The  child  coming  from  the  parochial  school,  who  brings  from  the 
head  of  the  parochial  school  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  certain  examinations, 
would  receive  the  certificate  as  a  child  coming  from  the  public  school  would.  It 
is  a  requirement  of  law  that  the  children's  education  should  be  in  English.  You 
have  trouble  with  the  teaching  of  German  in  Michigan.  We  have  no  such  problem 
in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  penalty  in  Massachusetts  if  a  parent  refuses 
to  send  his  child  to  school? — A.  It  is  $100  maximum  fine  for  an  employer  and  $20 
for  a  parent  violating  the  law.  Parents  are  proceeded  against  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, but  not  by  the  factory  inspectors.  The  factory  inspectors  proceed  against 
the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gardner.  )  In  case  of  inability  to  pay  the  fine,  what  is  the  remedy  ? — 
A.  In  that  case  it  would  be  imprisonment,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  socialism  increasing  among  the  working  people ?— A.  I 
think  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  majorityof  them  are  quite  indifferent.  I 
think  the  majority  of  working  people,  as  far  as  1  have  observed  them,  are  satisfied 
with  our  present  form  of  civil  order.  They  feel  that  they  can  work  out  their  own 
lot  in  life  under  the  existing  social  system. 

Q.  Does  your  experience  with  the  labor  leaders  lead  you  to  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  very  intelligent  and  high-minded  men  ? — A.  Very  intelligent  men. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  true  of  the  labor  leaders  in  Boston — Mr.  Loyd  and  Mr. 
McNeill? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  fail"  to  say  that  there  is  great  danger  of  a  labor 
leader  becoming  merely  a  talker  about  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  it  been  your  observation  that  factory-inspection 
and  other  laws  which  have  benefited  the  women  and  children  in  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  the  men,  have  come  largely  from  the  movement  of  organized  labor? — 
A.  I  think  of  late  years  the  labor  organizations  have  more  and  more  called  the 
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attention  of  the  legislatures  to  certain  evils,  but  the  original  movement'  came 
entirely  outside  of  the  labor  movement.  The  first  movement  in  Massachusetts 
came  from  three  members  who  were  not  connected  with  the  labor  movement — the 
commission  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  labor; 
so  in  England  the  first  commission,  in  1804,  was  before  the  rise  of  the  labor  organ- 
izations; it  came  entirely  from  the  highest  class  in  England.  All  the  first  move- 
ments came  that  way.  Trades  unions  followed  the  bettered  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing people ,  In  the  United  States  the  conditions  have  been  different.  The  moment 
a  workingman  becomes  an  American  he  either  is  or  can  become  a  voter,  and  can 
not  be  ranked  with  the  foreign  laborer.  Recent  changes  have  made  the  condition 
of  the  English  laborer  more  like  that  of  the  American.  Until  now  he  has  been 
depending  upon  the  initiative  of  the  upper  classes.  Now  he  has  his  own  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  The  first  factory  inspectors'  reports  in  England  con- 
tinually called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  and  asked  for  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  certain  factories  and  certain  kinds  of  employment.  I  have 
read  every  factory  inspectors'  report  of  England  from  1834  down;  that  was  the 
year  they  were  first  employed.  It  is  like  a  panorama  passing  before  the  view. 
The  working  people  were  almost  too  far  down  at  first  to  be  legislated  upon;  no 
more  than  cats  or  dogs,  so  far  were  they  below  public  notice  of  legislation.  The 
conditions  have  been  immensely  relieved  in  England,  and  the  full  status  of  the 
workingman  has  been  altered  by  the  ameliorations  brought  in  by  the  factory  law. 
I  do  not  attribute  so  much  to  the  unions  in  former  years,  though  now  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  labor  unions  are  more  sensitive  to  the  conditions  than  outsiders 
could  be  for  which  they  seek  redress.     But  the  movement  began  outside  of  them. 

Q.  I  referred  particularly  to  the  recent  inspection  laws,  like  those  in  Massachu- 
setts?— A.  I  think  that  is  true  in  recent  years.  I  think  the  original  investigation 
which  called  out  the  first  factory  law  in  Massachusetts  began  quite  outside  of  the 
labor  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Did  it  begin  among  employers  of  labor  or  literary  men? — 
A.  I  should  say  men  acting  merely  as  good  citizens.  I  believe  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
member  of  the  legislature  who  early  moved  in  labor  legislation,  was  an  employer. 

Q.  Was  it  a  voluntary  concession  of  the  employer  of  labor? — A.  It  has  that 
appearance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  history  of  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  England  and  in  this  country  shows  voluntary  concessions  from 
the  capitalistic  classes? — A.  I  think  it  was  so  originally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  movement  in  favor  of  municipal 
sociabsm  is  growing  in  Massachusetts? — A.  If  you  give  it  that  name,  it  is  simply 
a  new  view  of  and  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  municipality;  certainly  not 
the  technical  socialism.  I  think  Mayor  Quincy  has  introduced  as  many  new 
phases  of  municipal  power  as  any  mayor  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
would  call  himself  a  socialist. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  1899, 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  RUFIJS  R.  WADE, 

Chief  of  District  Police,  Massachusetts. 

The  commission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  7,  1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
siding. Mr.  Rufus  R.  Wade,  chief  of  district  police  (administrator  of  industrial 
laws) ,  of  Massachusetts,  appeared  and  testified. 

Mr.  Wade.  My  appearance  here  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a  manufacturer; 
it  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a  laborer;  it  comes  from  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  the  labor  and  industrial  laws  of  Massachusetts,  which  during  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  administered.  The  word  ' '  police  "  in  my  title  is  a  misnomer. 
It  came  down  so  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  laws,  and  we  were  designated 
"  police."  The  principal  and  important  part  of  my  duty  is  the  administration  of 
the  labor  and  industrial  laws.  To  fully  realize  the  benefits  which  the  operatives 
have  derived  from  labor  and  industrial  laws  one  should  know  something  of  the 
condition  in  which  they  existed  before  the  first  labor  laws  were  enacted  in  1874. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North).  Were  you  the  first  to  fill  the  office  you  now  occupy  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts? — A.  There  was  an  officer  in  the  old  department, "but  the 
law  was  so  defective  that  it  was  inoperative  and  amounted  to  nothing  until  some 
amendments  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1879.    I  then  became  head  of  the  depart- 
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ment.  It  is  a  very  large  department  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  there  are  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  who  perform 
their  regular  duties  every  day.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  department  and  inves- 
tigated the  condition  of  factory  life,  I  found  little  children  ranging  from  11  to  8 
years  old  at  work,  some  of  them  performing  men's  work  in  factories.  I  found 
that  the  hours  were  from  14  to  11  a  day.  From  14  it  got  down  by  general  agree- 
ment to  11  hours — 66  hours  a  week.  I  found  the  ventilation  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions poor,  the  shops,  as  a  general  thing,  uncleanly,  and  reasonable  comforts  which 
our  wage  earners  should  receive  were  not  there.  There  were  some  exceptions. 
Lowell  factories  were  exceptions.  Fall  River  and  other  large  manufacturing 
centers  were  in  the  condition  I  have  described.  The  law  was  defective,  inasmuch 
as  it  provided  that  we  must  prove  violations  to  be  "  willful."  That  could  not  be 
done.  The  word  "  willful "  was  stricken  out  in  1879.  Yet  it  was  defective  from 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  watch  a  mill  from  Monday  morning  till  the  closing  moment 
of  Saturday  to  see  that  they  did  not  work  more  than  60  hours  a  week;  and  of 
course  you  know  that  there  are  so  many  opportunities  for  failure  that  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything  until  another  amendment  was  adopted,  which  required  that 
there  should  be  a  time  table  put  up,  which  stated  every  day's  work,  the  time  of 
commencement  and  the  time  of  stopping.  After  that  the  law  worked  very  satis- 
factorily. When  I  first  took  charge  I  found  a  most  formidable  resistance  to  the 
change  of  the  hours  of  labor.  It  was  very  bitter.  It  was  very  discouraging  work 
to  get  manufacturers  to  obey  that  law.  But  we  went  slowly  and  fairly  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duties,  until  to-day  there  is  no  friction,  no  opposition.  The  man- 
ufacturers all  over  the  State — and  I  state  this  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence — 
willingly  and  cheerfully  comply  with  the  large  number  of  labor  and  industrial 
laws  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  we  have  over  thirty. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  first  law  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts 
passed?— A.  In  1874. 

Q.  That  was  the  ten-hour  law? — A.  Ten-hour  law;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  some  of  the  causes  of  strikes  in  Massachusetts? — A.  They 
have  generally  been  caused  by  the  reduction  of  wages,  as  in  the  last  one  in  Marl- 
boro, which  was  the  most  bitter  one. 

Q.  Have  there  been  a  good  many  strikes  in  Massachusetts? — A.  The  first  strike 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1879,  in  Fall  River.  That  was  a  general  strike,  which  was 
marked  by  many  acts  of  violence.  I  was  in  Fall  River  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
weeks  with  my  force,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  effects  of  the  strike,  which 
was  fully  developed  there.  There  was  very  much  bitterness  and  ugliness  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers,  and  in  every  way  they  could  they  prevented  others  from 
going  to  work.  After  a  while  the  manufacturers  boarded  the  operatives  in  their 
mills;  the  operatives  slept  in  their  mills.  Their  meals  were  carried  to  the  mills, 
and  they  did  not  dare  venture  outside  of  the  fences.  That  lasted,  I  should  think, 
twelve  or  thirteen  weeks,  until  I  gave  notice,  through  the  papers  and  in  other 
ways,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  should  come  out.  One  of  my  officers  opened  a 
boarding  house  in  Fall  River,  and  at  a  given  time  on  a  certain  day  they  came  out 
and  they  went  to  the  boarding  house,  and  we  escorted  them  forward  and  back- 
ward. Some  two  or  three  days  after  that  the  strike  failed,  faded  away,  and  they 
went  to  work  after  a  while  at  the  reduced  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  did  the  people  come  from  who  took  the  places 
of  these  strikers? — A.  A  great  many  came  from  Canada  and  from  other  portions 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Of  course  they  did  not  have  their  full  number. 
They  were  hampered  a  good  deal.  Another  strike  I  had  something  to  do  with  was 
the  great  strike  in  Millville — the  largest  rubber  factory  in  the  State.  They  had 
Rhode  Islanders  to  help  them  then  in  addition  to  their  own  strikers,  and  that  lasted 
some  eight  weeks,  I  believe.     That  was  very  bitter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Were  there  any  acts  of  violence?— A.  Yes.  Many  of  my 
officers  had  very  narrow  escapes.  That  finally  faded  out  as  all  these  strikes  do. 
There  have  been  quite  a  large  number  of  minor  strikes  in  the  shoe  district  and 
the  textile  industries  that  were  soon  squelched.  But  the  strike  in  Marlboro  to-day 
is  now  in  its  seventeenth  week. 

Q.  Is  that  a  shoe  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  the  merits  of  that  case? — A.  It  is  a  contest 
between  free  shops  and  union  labor.  There  is  no  question  as  to  wages  or  hours 
of  labor.  It  is  simply  whether  the  manufacturers  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
hiring  help  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  any  violence  there?— A.  Not  any  to 
speak  of.  I  think  in  the  later  years  the  acts  of  violence  have  been  eliminated. 
Under  the  conservative  leadership  of  the  heads  of  labor  unions,  there  is  not  so 
much  violence. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  "What  is  the  number  involved  in  this  strike? — A.  Three 
thousand  or  thirty-five  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  All  adult  labor,  or  mixed  labor?— A.  Adult,  principally. 
They  do  not  employ  many  children  in  the  shoe  shops. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  marked  modifications  in  the  methods  of  strikes  in 
Massachusetts?— A.  Yes;  I  have.  They  have  been  more  conservative.  They 
have  not  rushed  into  them  with  such  haste.  There  has  been  more  deliberation- 
more  concerted  action. 

Q.  Has  there  been  less  disposition  to  resort  to  unlawful  methods?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  is  marked  in  the  strikes  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  information  about  picketing  or  patroling  in  Massa- 
chusetts?—A.  They  picket  the  factories  there  in  the  same  way  as  the  military 
companies  send  out  their  sentinels.  You  see  them  in  the  morning.  They  are 
around  every  factory;  watch  every  one  that  goes  in  and  comes  out. 

Q.  Bo  they  molest  them? — A.  They  have  not  molested  them  by  any  acts  of 
violence;  simply  by  following  them.  That  is,  when  they  came  out  of  their  work- 
rooms at  noon  time  there  would  be  a  crowd  of  2,000  following  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)     They  never  enter  the  domicile? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  strictly  within  the  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  There  is  a  law  in  Massachusetts  on  this  subject  of  pick- 
eting, is  there  not? — A.  The  nearest  to  it  is  in  these  prosecutions  I  made  in  the 
Marlboro  affair,  which  have  never  been  made  before  in  this  country.  The  law 
reads  that  "whoever  intimidates  or  seeks  to  intimidate,"  etc.  Under  that  pro- 
vision I  brought  into  court  four  persons,  two  of  them  girls;  the  women  folks  are 
a  great  deal  worse  than  the  men.  I  brought  them  into  court,  and  after  a  trial  they 
were  convicted,  although  they  did  not  say  anything — that  is,  there  was  no  boister- 
ous language.  They  were  convicted,  and,  at  my  request,  sentence  was  suspended. 
I  simply  wished  to  have  them  know  that  there  was  a  law  which  would  protect 
those  who  were  at  work,  and  proved  that  there  was;  and  since  that  there  has  been 
a  total  absence  of  any  crowds  at  these  factories.  Even  the  pickets  have  been 
withdrawn.  Therefore  to-day,  while  the  strike  holds  out,  there  is  no  trouble 
outside. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  law? — A.  I  do.  I  took  the  ground  that  in  fol- 
lowing them  to  their  homes  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  to  go 
to  work,  and  if  they  did  not  say  anything  it  must  be  an  intimidation;  and  the 
courts  so  decided  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  feature  in  your  law  that  touches  the 
matter  of  intimidation? — A.  It  has  never  been  decided  on  that  line. 

Q.  Are- a  great  many  restrained  from  going  to  work  by  the  persuasive  expres- 
sions of  the  strikers? — A.  Yes.  The  depots  were  full  of  strikers,  and  when  any 
strangers  came  there  they  would  take  them,  and,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  reports  reached 
me  that  they  have  very  often  run  them  into  some  rum  shop,  got  them  drunk,  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  police. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  the  new  law  you  speak  of  included  in  the  volume  con- 
taining the  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  of  Massachusetts  down  to  the  year 
1896?— A.  It  is  in  the  general  statutes.  It  has  been  on  the  statute  books  a  great 
many  years.  It  was  not  codified.  It  is  not  in  that  compilation.  All  the  laws 
which  are  codified  are  laws  especially  intrusted  to  my  department.  This  is  a 
general  statute,  and  I  think  it  is  not  there. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  test  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  that  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  arise  in  the  case  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  No;  that  was  prior.  It  was 
in  1875, 1  think.  By  mutual  agreement  the  Hamilton  Mills,  of  Lowell,  had  the 
case  carried  up  to  the  supreme  court,  and  it  was  decided  to  be  constitutional. 
That  was  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  Commonwealth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  We  would  like  to  know  how  closely  you  construe  the 
law  as  to  the  matter  of  persuasion  or  intimidation? — A.  Only  so  far  as  I  have 
stated — intimidation  by  following  the  operatives  home.  It  never  has  been  carried 
any  further  in  Massachusetts.    I  presume  it  could  be  if  necessary. 

Q.  Are  these  men  not  free  to  talk  and  to  do  this  persuading?  And  when  they 
make  no  infraction  against  the  peace,  are  they  not  sustained  by  the  law? — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  sympathetic  strike  in  Massachu- 
setts?— A.  Yes,  that  is  the  case  now.  I  understand  that  either  the  trades  unions 
or  the  labor  unions,  I  do  not  know  which,  have  agreed  to  assume  all  the  debts  and 
take  full  charge  now  of  the  strike  in  Marlboro.  That,  of  course,  would  come 
under  the  definition  of  a  sympathetic  strike.  They  are  not  workers  themselves, 
yet  they  come  forward,  as  they  did  last  Sunday,  in  a  large  mass  meeting  where 
there  were  3,000  present,  and  where  they  agreed  to  assume  all  the  debts.    Cigar 
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manufacturers  and  other  trade-unionists  come  down  there  and  sympathize  with 
them,  speak  to  them,  and  talk  to  them,  and  furnish  money. 

Q.  But  do  they  themselves  strike? — A.  No;  I  do  not  remember  a  case  in  which 
such  a  strike  was  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Were  there  not  cases  at  Haverhill  and  Brockton  in  which 
the  crews  of  one  shop  went  out  because  the  crews  of  another  shop  had  a  dispute? — 
A.  I  think  they  did  in  the  shoe  trade.  If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment  I  will 
give  you  an  illustration  showing  that  sympathetic  strikes  are  not  prevalent  in 
Massachusetts.  Take  the  last  reduction  of  wages  in  the  textile  factories.  It  was 
general  in  Fall  Eiver,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  New  Bedford;  but  they  all  acqui- 
esced and  let  New  Bedford  take  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  for  two  or  three 
months  New  Bedford  was  on  a  strike  and  the  others  were  at  work.  I  know  I  had 
to  go  down  there  with  my  force. 

(J.  (By.  Mr.  Phillips.)  Of  what  does  your  force  consist? — A.  My  department 
comprises  four  different  branches.  We  have  36  inspectors  of  factories.  It  also 
embraces  public  buildings,  heating  and  ventilating,  examination  of  engineers, 
inspection  of  boilers,  and  the  safety  and  means  of  egress  from  buildings,  and 
guarding  machinery.  All  that  comes  under  my  department.  When  they  are 
called  together,  which  they  are  by  the  orders  of  the  governor,  they  come  as  a 
police  body. 

Q.  How  large  is  that  force?— A.  Fifty-three. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  they  had  any  serious  fires  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  life  since  you  have  been  inspecting  them? — A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  terrible  fires  years  ago,  when  a  great  many  operatives 
lost  their  lives? — A.  Yes;  in  Fall  Biver  and  Lawrence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  know  anything  about  blacklisting,  and  whether 
it  has  been  in  vogue  in  Massachusetts? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  has.  I  know 
in  Marlboro  the  names  were  put  upon  blackboards  and  carried  around  through 
the  streets  and  put  into  their  halls,  so  that  those  who  went  to  work  could  be 
designated  and  blacklisted  in  that  way. 

Q.  By  the  unions? — A.  By  the  unions. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  the  proprietors  have  blacklists? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  prac- 
tice ever  existed  to  any  extent  in  Massachusetts.  I  know  it  used  to  be  the  cry 
that  if  a  man  was  discharged  in  Fall  River  he  could  not  get  employment  in 
Lowell.    1  do  not  believe  that  was  ever  carried  out  to  any  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  forbidden  by  law  in  Massachusetts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  foreign  labor  has  come  into 
Massachusetts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supplant  what  we  would  call  American 
labor  and  had  the  effect  to  reduce  wages? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  have  had 
a  few  complaints,  but  after  investigation  they  proved  to  be  groundless.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  whatever  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  You  have  investigated  that  subject? — A.  I  have  when  complaints  have  been 
made.  I  do  not.  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  but  from  my  observation. 
I  have  not  known  it  to  be  generally  the  case.  There  have  been  exceptional  cases, 
but  not  of  any  magnitude. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  the  nationality,  say,  up  to  1870,  of  the  fac- 
tory population  of  Massachusetts? — A.  In  certain  localities  they  varied.  In  Fall 
River  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  French  Canadians;  in  Lowell,  at  one  time, 
not  quite  so  recently  as  that,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  Americans,  but  to-day 
I  should  say  that  the  preponderance  was  the  other  way — foreign  element. 

Q.  Were  those  of  Irish  descent  employed  largely  in  the  mills  in  Massachusetts?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time?— A.  They  have  been  largely  since  1879. 

Q.  When  did  this  French  Canadian  population  come  in  among  your  people?— A. 
I  found  it  there  when  I  took  charge  of  the  department.  I  do  not  know  when  they 
came  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  larger  percentage  of  employees  in  the  mills  of  Massachu- 
setts are  foreign  born  or  of  immediate  foreign  descent?— A.  I  should  say  a  large 
proportion  are  of  immediate  foreign  descent.  In  Fall  River,  I  should  say,  the 
large  proportion  were  not. 

Q.  What  were  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  displacement  of  the  Irish  and 
Americans  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  by  the  French  Canadian  population?— 
A.  That  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  because  they  accepted  smaller  wages  and  were  easier  to 
govern  by  any  law?— A.  I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  they  were  not  any  easier 
governed  than  those  they  superseded. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  strikes  among  the  French  Canadians?— A.  In  Fall 
River  they  comprised  a  large  proportion  in  the  strike. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  true  that  they  have  been  working  in  these  small 
towns  because  there  was  not  American  labor  to  do  the  work?— A.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  primary  causes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Is  it  true  that  one  reason  for  Canadian  labor  in  New 
England  mills  is  that  it  has  a  flexibility  of  supply  in  a  very  curious  way;  that  the 
French  Canadians  live  on  farms  at  home  very  cheaply  in  bad  years,  and  in  good 
years  they  work  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  their  labor?— A.  Like  Arabs, 
they  take  up  their  tents  and  go  back  and  forth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  establishment  of  the  Southern 
mills  those  who  had  been  born  and  raised  in  Massachusetts  went  into  the  South? — 
A.  That  is  true;  but  in  all  these  manufacturing  centers  there  is  a  schedule  of 
wages  which  affects  not  only  the  Irish  and  Americans,  but  affects  the  Canadians 
equally.  If  they  are  good  weavers  they  get  the  same  price  per  cut  as  anybody  else 
would— the  fixed  price;  and  also  in  the  day  labor.  I  do  not  thing,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  come  in  and  cut  under  the  fixed  prices  which  are  established  "by  manu- 
facturers. 

Q.  In  case  of  strikes  are  the  French  Canadians  usually  the  people  who  supplant 
the  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  many  strikes  been  won  on  the  part  of  the  employers  simply  by  the 
substitution  of  French  Canadian  labor? — A.  I  do  not  remember  more  than  one  or 
two  instances  where  strikes  have  been  successful  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Large  strikes? — A.  Large  strikes. 

Q.  How  does  the  weekly  payment  law  operate  in  Massachusetts? — A.  The 
weekly  payment  la w  is  a  success  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  passed  some  few  years 
ago  and  all  our  large  corporations  pay  weekly,  and  the  law  has  been  improved  so 
as  to  apply  to  persons  and  farmers  as  well.  There  is  no  trouble  about  that. 
There  were  one  or  two  occasions  where  prosecutions  were  made  and  carried  up  to 
the  supreme  court,  but  were  thrown  out  owing  to  defects  in  the  indictments. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  operatives? — A.  No 
opposition  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Either  class — employers  or  employees? — A.  None  at  all;  the  only  difficulty  I 
had  was  with  the  Old  Colony  Corporation.  They  did  not  pay  weekly  because 
they  had  so  many  miles  of  travel,  but  they  finally  acquiesced,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  now.  They  had  to  go  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  order  to  pay  one  or  two 
employees. 

Q.  I  will  pass  to  No.  17 — "  Store  orders  and  payment  in  kind."  Are  payments 
in  store  orders  forbidden  in  Massachusetts? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law. 
It  is  not  generally  practiced. 

Q.  Has  it  worked  itself  out  without  need  of  a  law? — A.  Without  legislation. 

Q.  You  never  hear  any  complaints? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  complaints  about  factory  tenements? — A.  No  complaints  come 
from  that  source. 

Q.  Is  there  no  law  regulating  factory  tenements  in  Massachusetts? — A.  No; 
only  so  far  as  the  building  shall  be  safe  and  have  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire. 

Q.  That  is  factories,  not  tenements? — A.  Not  tenements. 

Q.  Is  there  no  need  for  such  a  law? — A.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  optional  with  the  employees  whether  they  trade 
in  stores  in  which  their  employers  are  interested  in  Massachusetts? — A.  There 
have  been  in  Massachusetts  stores  where  it  was  expected  the  operatives  would 
purchase,  but  they  have  gradually  gone  out  of  existence. 

Q.  Where  stores  are  operated  directly  by  the  employers,  or  operated  through 
parties  at  the  direction  of  the  employers,  are  the  wages  of  the  employees  who  trade 
in  them  deducted  to  pay  their  bills? — A.  I  should  say' they  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  there  anything  compulsory  about  it? — A.  Nothing  com- 
pulsory. 

Q.  "Fines  and  penalties  " — will  you  tell  the  commission  your  experience  in  that 
matter? — A .  That  is  the  matter  of  imperfect  weaving  and  it  has  been  an  open  con- 
tention. It  is  not  a  matter  that  comes  under  my  jurisdiction;  that  is  left,  as  you 
see  by  the  law,  with  the  operator  and  with  the  manufacturer  to  decide;  I  have 
not  had  any  case  brought  to  me  to  deal  with ;  they  have  always  dealt  with  it  them- 
selves.    1  never  thought  it  came  within  my  province  to  meddle  with  it. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  that  law? — A.  No. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  wage-earners  that 
unfairness  has  been  shown  in  the  fines  inflicted  for  imperfect  weaving.  There  is 
no  question  about  that,  but  as  I  stated  before,  it  never  came  under  my  observation. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commission  your  observation  as  to  the  employment  of 
females  and  children  in  the  mills? — A.  I  should  say,  from  my  observation  and 
experience,  that  the  social  conditions  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  health  and 
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the  reasonable  comforts  of  women  and  children  in  Massachusetts  have  been  cov- 
ered by  its  laws.  In  speaking  of  the  sanitary  conditions,  I  know  that  when  I 
visited  the  factories  in  1879  the  sanitary  appliances  provided  for  no  privacy  of  the 
sexes  whatever.  They  had  no  separate  water-closets  for  women.  Now,  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  they  must  provide  separate  water-closets  and  have 
them  properly  designated  "Women"  and  "Men,"  and  be  as  remote  as  possible 
from  each  other.  It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  laws  in  regard  to  that. 
Another  thing  which  added  greatly  to  their  comfort  were  the  seats  with  which 
they  were  provided,  so  that  they  could  sit  down  a  few  moments  during  the  day  if 
they  had  the  opportunity.  Then,  another  thing  is  the  ventilation  of  the  work- 
shops, which,  in  our  factories  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  very  high  indeed. 

Q.  Is  there  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  women  of  Massachusetts  by  reason 
ot  their  employment  in  the  mills,  as  regulated  to-day? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  You  think  they  are  physically  as  well  off  in  the  mills 
as  they  would  be  in  domestic  life? — A.  Under  the  shortening  of  the  hours,  I 
should  say  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  children  that  are  employed? — A.  Fourteen  years  now  is 
the  limit. 

Q.  Are  there  many  children  employed  generally  in  the  textile  mills? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  women  employed  in  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  proportion  is? — A.  I  can  give  them  to  you,  I  think, 
pretty  accurately.  In  Fall  River  the  number  of  females  employed  is  25,000; 
children,  3,005;  the  females  in  the  Lowell  mills,  seven  thousand  and  some  hun- 
dreds; in  Lawrence  mills,  7,649;  in  New  Bedford  mills,  5,745. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  woman  who  must  earn 
her  livelihood  should  not  work  in  the  mills  as  now  regulated  in  Massachusetts? — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  A  law  in  England  forbids  the  employment  of  females  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  prior  to  confinement.  Would  you  regard  such  a  law  as  desirable? — A.  I 
should  first  want  to  ascertain  how  many  married  women  were  at  work  in  the 
mills. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  relative  proportions  of  married  and  unmarried? — A.  No,  I 
do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Are  there  not  very  few  married  women? — A.  I  have  the 
impression  .there  are  but  a  few  married  women. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  When  was  the  change  fixing  the  age  limit  to  14  years  in 
Massachusetts  made? — A.  Made  at  my  suggestion  last  year. 

Q.  What  number  of  children  was  displaced  from  the  mills  by  reason  of  the 
inerease  of  the  age  limit? — A.  Less  than  100.  It  has  been  the  settled  policy  in 
Massachusetts  that  education  and  labor  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  has 
been  the  central  feature  in  all  the  industrial  laws;  and  as  they  raise  the  limit  of 
age  at  which  children  can  be  employed  in  mills,  of  course  it  weeds  them  out. 
From  8  years  old  we  have  got  it  now  to  14.  No  children  can  be  employed  in  any 
capacity  in  Massachusetts  under  14  years. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  reasons  why  you  urged  the  legislature  to  increase  the 
age  limit  to  14  years? — A.  One  reason  was  that  it  deprived  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  education;  another  was  that  when  I  have  seen  them  at  work  there  I 
thought  they  should  enjoy  something  besides  toil  in  childhood  days;  perhaps 
sympathetic  on  my  part. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  There  has  been  a  proposition  in  Connecticut  to  forbid 
married  women  working  in  the  factories  at  all.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  a 
good  law? — A.  I  should  say  it  would'  be  a  good  law,  even  though  they  work  no 
harder  than  they  do  in  their  home  life,  where  they  work  16  or  13  hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture to  increase  the  age  limit  to  16  years.  Would  you  favor  such  a  law  as  that? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  I  think,  with  our  State  education  in  Massachusetts,  if  a 
child  attends  public  schools  until  it  is  14  years  of  age  it  can  go  out  in  the  world 
with  some  intelligence,  and  oftentimes  the  wages  it  earns  would  be  a  help  to  the 
family.  • 

Q.  They  have  in  England  a  system  called  the  half-time  system,  under  which 
the  child  employed  in  a  mill  works  a  half  day  and  goes  to  school  a  half  day. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  system?— A.  That  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in 
Massachusetts,  but  it  has  never  been  generally  adopted.  I  think  the  present  law  as 
fully  advantageous  to  the  children  as  the  half -day  school. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  half -day  system?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  present  law  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children?— A.  Fifty-eight  hours  a  week. 
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Q.  "What  opportunities  are  there  for  education  after  mill  hours? — A.  By  law 
every  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more  is  obliged  to  open  a  night  school.  They 
are  fully  attended  and  produce  good  results. 

Q.  What  branches  are  usually  taught  in  the  night  schools?— A.  In  some  the 
English  language,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and,  in  Boston,  the  higher  branches,  such 
as  drawing.  The  evening  school  of  Massachusetts  is  a  grand  feature,  and  it  has 
been  developed  to  take  in  those  over  14  and  allow  them  to  work  if  they  attend  the 
evening  schools.  . 

Q.  Is  attendance  on  the  night  school  compulsory?— A.  Yes;  if  they  do  not  attend 
it,  they  can  not  work. 

Q.  Are  the  school  books  furnished  without  expense  to  the  pupil  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  long  does  the  obligation  to  attend  the  night  school 
last  after  14  years  of  age? — A.  It  lasts  as  long  as  they  are  minors  and  until  they 
can  read,  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language.  If  they  can  do  that 
they  can  work.  It  gives  them  opportunties  to  learn  still  more,  but  they  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  before  they  can  be  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  commission  on  the 
subject  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  different  trades  and  industries? — A.  The  nine- 
hour  day  prevails,  to  a  great  extent,  in  all  trades.  We  have  a  law  in  Massachu- 
setts that,  for  all  employees  for  the  State,  city,  or  county,  nine  hours  constitute  a 
day's  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Do  you  favor  a  law  prohibiting  women  from  working  in 
factories? — A.  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  married  women  are  employed 
before  giving  an  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Presuming  they  are  employed  to  a  great  extent,  would  you  be  in  favor  of 
such  a  law? — A.  Yes;  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  immorality;  that  the  women  would  not  get 
married? — A.  I  do  not  know  that;  but  on  general  principles  I  should  say  a  mar- 
ried woman's  place  is  at  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  marrie'd  woman  with 
a  drunken  husband? — A.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  other  means 
whereby  those  exceptional  cases  could  be  provided  for.  We  find  now  children 
whose  parents  are  poor,  or,  perhaps,  who  have  a  drunken  father.  They  are  for- 
bidden working  in  the  mills  until  they  are  14.  That  is  a  hardship. ,  There  is  no 
question  about  it;  but  there  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  there  is  in  Massachusetts, 
some  provision  for  such  children  and  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

Q.  From  the  public  purse? — A.  From  the  public  purse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Are  there  many  illegitimate  births  among  the  opera- 
tives in  factories  in  which  women  are  employed? — A.  Very  few.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  such  a  degree  of  immorality  among  them;  at  least  I  have  not  observed  it. 
I  have  heard  reports  from  officers  in  that  department,  and  I  have  not  heard  that 
there  is  any  great  amount  of  immorality;  at  least  not  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Will  you  explain  the  Massachusetts  law  with  reference  to 
Sunday  labor? — A.  That  is  forbidden  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  We  have  a  law 
that  provides  that  certain  bake  shops  shall  be  open  in  the  morning,  newspapers 
may  be  sold  and  distributed,  and  milk  may  be  sold,  but  labor  in  our  manufactur- 
ing establishments  is  forbidden.  We  have  had  a  great  many  calls  to  work  on 
Sunday  on  the  inspection  of  boilers,  and  1  have  forbidden  the  officers  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  your  duty  under  the  law  to  see  that  it  is  not 
done? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  workmen  would  be 
further  improved  by  a  still  shorter  workday  on  the  part  of  the  factory  employees 
of  Massachusetts? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  and  by  a  gradual  process  they  would; 
but  any  radical  change  under  the  present  conditions,  I  think,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Kennedy.)  To  what  extent  is  there  a  suspension  of  freight  and  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  railroads  in  Massachusetts  on  Sundays?  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  engineers  and  other  railroad  employees  work  7  days  a  week  on  the  transpor- 
tation lines  of  the  country. — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  informedly.  I 
presume  that  is  true,  but  they  would  come  under  the  provision  for  work  in  case 
of  necessity,  I  presume.  When  it  is  necessary,  they  can  be  employed  in  all  those 
cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  give  the  commission  a  brief  statement  of  your 
experience  in  the  sweat-shop  matter? — A.  The  sweat-shop  system  has  taken  hold 
of  the  clothing  business  in  Boston.  The  agitation  in  New  York  and  the  investi- 
gation there  reached  Boston;  the  investigation  developed  some  facts  which 
became  so  prominent  that  Governor  William  Russell  ordered  me  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation in  Boston  in  regard  to  the  sweat-shop  system  of  labor.    I  did  so,  and  I 
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found  a  very  pitiful  state  of  affairs.  I  found  that  the  clothing  was  made  under 
conditions  which  were  unhealthy  and  liable  to  contagious  diseases;  and  the  result 
of  ray  report  was  the  enactment  of  some  laws  which  should  check  it,  or  if  not 
check  it,  abolish  it.  It  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  check  that  evil,  and  further 
amendments  of  that  law  and  its  enforcement  abolished  it,  and  I  think  I  can  say 
with  truthfulness  that  you  will  not  find  a  sweat  shop  in  Massachusetts  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  leading  features 
of  the  law? — A.  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  this  law  the  foundation  of  all  the  laws  of  other  States 
on  this  question? — A.  New  York  has  a  law  which,  from  what  I  can  learn,  did  not 
prove  to  be  effective.  They  have  sent  this  year  for  a  copy  of  this  law,  and  I 
believe  they  intend  to  have  further  legislation  during  the  present  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  effect  of  this  law  be  to  compel  persons  to 
take  goods  home  and  manufacture  them  in  their  own  houses? — A.  The  law  applies 
to  the  home  and  residence.  The  feature  of  this  law  is  simply  that  before  anyone 
can  obtain  clothing  to  make,  repair,  alter,  or  mend,  they  must  first  give  notice 
that  they  intend  to  do.the  work,  and  where  they  intend  to  carry  it  on.  That,  of 
course,  brings  it  immediately  under  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  officer  goes 
there;  if  he  finds  it  cleanly  and  a  suitable  place  to  make  clothing,  a  license  is 
issued.  There  is  a  continual  inspection  going  on  every  day  by  the  several  officers 
who  have  charge  of  that  in  the  houses  where  this  clothing  is  made.  If  unclean- 
liness  is  found,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  not  complied  with,  the 
license  is  taken  away  and  that  stops  it. 

Q.  Does  the  law  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  Bos- 
ton?— A.  I  think  most  of  the  clothing,  or  the  larger  proportion  of  it,  has  gone  to 
New  York. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  it  been  driven  out  of  Boston?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  license  the  means  of  regulation?— A.  Yes;  that 
license  and  the  daily  inspection  is  the  whole  secret  of  cleanly  made  garments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  gain  through  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  is  greater  than  and  offsets  the  loss  of  business  it  occasions? — A.  I  do. 
Clothing  was  made  there  in  recent  years  under  filthy  conditions,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  good  deal  worse  in  New  York.  Many  times  scarlet  fever  and  kindred  dis- 
eases were  carried  away  in  the  clothing.     That  has  all  been  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  under  section  48  of 
this  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  garments  if  made  under  those  conditions? — 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  they  sustained? — A.  All  sustained. 
Q.  Was  complaint  made  that  it  was  unconstitutional? — A.  No. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  has  been  the  result  on  the  people  who  formerly 
made  a  living  by  making  this  clothing?— A.  They  make  the  same  clothing  under 
cleanly  conditions. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  it  was  driven  to  New  York?— A.  Not  altogether;  it  has  not 
been  driven  away.    I  said  a  large  proportion  goes  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  in  Boston  been  very  much 
injured  by  this  law? — A.  It  has;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  Are  a  number  of  people  out  of  employment,  or  have  they  sought  other 
employment?— A.  I  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  from  our  merchants  in  Boston  in 
making  out  this  report,  and  I  would  like  to  read:  "  Boston,  once  the  leading  cen- 
ter of  the  clothing  industry,  now  holds  the  fourth  place;  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Rochester  superseding  Boston."  This  comes  from  the  manufacturers  in  Boston. 
Q.  At  what  time  did  it  hold  the  leading  place?— A.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Massachusetts  law,  which  has  been  in  operation  about  five  years.  These  are 
statements  made  by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  clothing  trade  in  Boston, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  to  get  them  before  publishing  this  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  you  the  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors?— A.  I  was  until  this  year,  when  I  resigned  after  having  held 
that  position  eight  years. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  purposes  of  that  association?— A.  The  purpose  of  that 
association,  which  was  organized  twelve  years  ago,  was  to  equalize  and  improve 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  that  had  industrial  laws.  The  first  convention  was 
held  in  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  four  States  were  represented. 
Q.  What  four  States?— A.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
There  we  endeavored  to  have  the  legislatures  of  our  several  States  adopt  uniform 
laws  so  far  as  regards  labor  and  industrial  matters;  and  as  it  has  continued  from 
year  to  year  there  has  been  a  more  uniform  system  simply  by  means  of  these  con- 
ventions. Of  course,  Massachusetts  takes  the  lead;  its  code  of  laws  is  broader; 
but  other  States  are  following  rapidly  in  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  laws. 
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Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  that  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  this 
Industrial  Commission  has  been  authorized? — A.  I  presumed  it  was  something  of 
that  kind,  and  that  is  why  I  thought  its  importance  was  so  great. 

Q.  Can  this  commission  rely  upon  the  cooperation  of  your  association? — A.  Cer- 
tainly.    We  passed  these  resolutions  last  year: 

"  Uniformity  of  law  in  the  various  States  and  Provinces  as  to  the  age  limits  of 
children,  number  of  hours  of  labor,  etc. ,  being  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  dele- 
gates to  be  the  most  beneficial  both  to  the  employee  and  the  employer: 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  incoming  officers  of  this  association  and  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments of  various  States  and  Provinces  be  requested  to  use  all  honorable  means 
to  have  such  a  state  of  affairs  become  law  in  the  various  States  and  Provinces,  to 
the  end  that  all  the  workers  and  manufacturers  be  piit  on  a  more  equitable  basis, 
thus  avoiding  the  present  disadvantages  under  which  they  work." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  labor  legislation  is  a  detriment 
to  employers  of  labor  of  certain  States  as  well  as  to  the  employees? — A.  Ithinkin 
Massachusetts  the  manufacturers  were  very  much  hampered  by  the  first  law  that 
was  ever  passed  regulating  the  hours  of  labor.  There  was  no  other  State  that 
had  that  law,  and  they  were  obliged  to  compete  with  Rhode  Island,  across  the 
border,  where  they  worked  eleven  and  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  it  was  quite 
detrimental.    At  least  they  thought  it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  means  do  you  propose  to  use  to  reach  the  legis- 
latures through  this  association? — A.  I  should  say  by  recommendations. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  make  the  recommendations — through  committees 
or  simply  by  communications? — A.  Through  the  report  of  this  commission,  I 
think. 

Q.  Would  you  take  upon  yourselves  the  task  of  going  to  the  legislatures  in  per- 
son and  urging  it  before  their  committees,  and  presenting  it  to  the  State  officers? — 
A.  I  think  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  that;  of  course  coming  from  a  com- 
mission of  this  character  and  standing,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  carry  its  weight 
without  any  individual  action. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Your  association  passed  a  resolution  at  the  last  meeting 
in  Boston  in  which  you  declare  that  the  insufficiency  of  our  immigration  laws  is 
responsible  for  the  surprising  increase  of  a  very  undesirable  class  of  people  in  our 
factories  and  workshops,  forming  a  menace  to  the  health  of  our  citizens,  the  rights 
of  our  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  welfare  of  society  at  large.  Was  that 
unanimously  adopted  by  your  association? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  How  many  States  were  represented  at  that  meeting? — 
A.  There  were  eleven  or  twelve,  with  the  Provinces — a  delegation  of  some  hundred 
or  more  representatives. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  that  statement  the  result  of  the  observation  and 
experience  of  all  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  should  judge 
so,  from  the  vote  that  was  recorded.  I  took  the  vote  of  the  convention,  and  it 
was  passed  without  debate.  If  there  had  been  a  debate,  there  might  have  been 
some  objection;  but  it  was  passed,  as  usually  those  resolutions  are,  at  the  close 
of  the  convention,  and  it  stands  on  the  records. 

CJ.  What  are  your  views  on  the  question  of  convict  labor  and  the  competition  of 
prison-made  goods? — A.  My  opinion  differs  from  others.  Although  thirteen  years 
of  my  life  have  been  passed  in  prison  duty  and  I  know,  something  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  prisons,  I  have  never  yet  seen  wherein  there  was  §uch  a  great  amount 
done  as  to  affect  the  general  production.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  very  small  factor  in  the  great  falling  of  the  wages  in  Massachusetts 
to-day.  If  it  was,  it  would  have  reduced  them  at  once;  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything.    We  are  manufacturing  cloth  there  now  by  hand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  State  penitentiaries  and 
reformatory  institutions  should  be  self-supporting?— A.  That  is  an  open  question 
in  my  mind. 

Q.  Is  that  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  handled  these  penal  institutions? — 
A.  I  think  that  differs,  as  mine  does  from  some  others. 

Q.  Is  there  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  either  public  opinion  or  legislative 
action  that  would  carry  out  such  a  proposition  as  that? — A.  It  shows  itself  to  be 
entirely  contrary  by  not  permitting  them  to  labor;  it  shows  that  by  the  laws. 

Q.  As  an  economical  question,  do  you  think  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
it  might  be  well  to  have  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  self-supporting 
instead  of  a  burden  on  the  people? — A.  Yes,  if  it  could  be  extended  to  other  insti- 
tutions that  I  might  speak  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  matter  of  the  State  contracting  convict  labor 
and  placing  the  product  in  the  open  market  in  competition  with  outside  goods? — 
A.  As  I  stated  before,  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  does  affect  to  any 
great  degree  outside  labor. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  State  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  who  pay  its  taxes,  and  also  a  disadvantage  in  every  way  to  manufac- 
turers?— A.  That  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  they  are  affected  outside. 

Q.  Suppose  the  State  of  Massachusetts  went  into  manufacturing,  and  your 
goods  were  sold  in  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island,  do 
you  suppose  the  legislatures  of  those  States  would  stand  that  very  long? — A.  They 
did  do  it.  I  know  in  the  State  prison  when  I  was  there  it  was  all  contract  labor, 
and  there  was  no  general  complaint.  "When  I  was  in  the  Middlesex  House  of 
Correction,  where  there  were  five  or  six  hundred,  we  had  contract  labor  there 
for  brushes,  and  I  never  heard  any  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  sufficient  public  school  facilities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  working  class  of  people? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  are.  I 
do  not  think  in  Boston  we  have  full  facilities,  and  in  New  York,  if  the  reports 
are  correct,  there  are  thousands  that  can  not  be  sent  to  school.  "We  have  not  in 
Massachusetts.  The  larger  cities  and  towns  are  complaining  all  the  time  of  the 
want  of  proper  school  facilities  and  are  building  schoolhouses  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  industrial  education  been  established  to  any  extent 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts? — A.  Manual  training  in  cities  of  a  cer- 
tain population  is  established.  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  all  our  larger  cities 
have  it. 

Q.  Have  they  adequate  facilities  for  giving  such  instruction? — A.  Yes;  ade- 
quate— sufficient  to  accommodate  the  number  that  apply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  the  French-Canadian  people  speak  the  English 
language  sufficiently  to  attend  our  schools  understandingly? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
When  they  introduced  them  all  they  could  say  was  that  they  were  over  a  certain 
age;  they  had  learned  that  before. 

Q,  Through  the  means  of  your  night  schools  would  nearly  all  the  operatives, . 
by  the  time  they  are  21  years  of  age,  be  taken  out  of  the  ranks  of  illiterate 
people? — A.  Yes,  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  "What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  existing 
liability  laws? — A.  I  know  we  have  a  law  there,  but,  of  course,  it  does  not  come 
under  my  jurisdiction,  and  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  it.  The  sanitary  and 
personal  safety  laws  cover  everything  that  is  needed  so  far  as  health  and  safety 
of  life  and  limb  are  concerned.    No  system  could  be  more  perfect  than  ours. 

Q.  Is  nothing  to  be  desired  in  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  those  laws? — A. 
Nothing  that  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  Is  the  personal  safety  of  the  employee  as  well  protected  by  law  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be?— A.  Yes.  In  regard  to  the  machinery,  life,  and  sanitary  appliances, 
the  cleanness  of  the  workrooms,  and  the  reasonable  comforts,  in  my  opinion  it 
has  made  toil  easy  and  comf orta,ble  compared  to  what  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  it  was  mere  drudgery.  Folks,  however,  will  have  to  labor,  of  course ; 
there  is  no  getting  around  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  lot  of  the  Massachusetts  workingman  or  factory  operative 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  one  compared  with  his  condition  at  any  other  time? — 
A.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  Are  the  factory  inspection  laws  sufficient  in  Massachusetts?— A.  They  are. 

Q.  Have  you  all  the  power  and  authority  you  need?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children  sufficient  ?— 
A.  They  are,  and  they  are  effective  and  are  complied  with  cheerfully  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Massachusetts.  No  complaint  comes  from  them  nor  from  the 
operatives. 

Q.  Are  the  laws  regulating  payments,  penalties,  and  procedure  in  factories  and 
shops  satisfactory  also?— A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  laws  regulating  conciliation,  mediation,  and 
arbitration?— A.  The  arbitration  law  in  Massachusetts  has  done  and  is  doing 
good  work.  It  has  settled  a  great  many  difficulties  amicably,  and  I  think  it  is 
appreciated.  .        .  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  "What  is  your  observation  of  the  migration  of  indus- 
tries and  natural  and  artificial  causes  for  such  migration  ?  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  labor  laws  in  Massachusetts  are  too  stringent  and  have  induced  some  manu- 
facturers to  leave  that  locality  and  build  in  others.— A.  I  have  not  seen  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Factories  have  been  built  there  since  these  laws  have  been  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  some  five  hundred  and  sixty-odd  textile  factories  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  I  guess  with  what  have  beeii  built  and  what  have  left  they  remain  about 
the  same  as  they  did  before.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  There  has  been  a  strong  movement  for  legislation  to 
extend  the  fifty-eight  hour  law  to  mercantile  establishments,  shops,  and  stores, 
as  well  as  factories.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  that?— A.  Yes;  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  that  law.    The  law,  originally  a  ten-hour  law,  was  amended  to  apply 
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to  mercantile  establishments.  I  worked  quite  hard  with  the  committee  to  have 
that  enacted.  It  was  on  the  statute  books  about  eight  months.  A  petition  came 
from  the  employees  in  the  very  stores  where  it  was  intended  it  should  be  a  benefit, 
and  they  had  that  word  "mercantile "  stricken  out,  and  it  has  never  gone  on  the 
books  since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  "Was  their  opposition  because  the  law  reduced  their 
wages? — A.  No;  I  never  heard  an  argument  of  that  kind.  The  petition  came 
from  Springfield,  and  was  brought  before  the  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  would  people  who  were  working  fifty-eight 
hours  in  factories  trade  if  the  same  hours  were  adopted  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments?— A.  While  it  was  in  force  that  law  operated  effectively  and  satisfac- 
torily. I  know  it  was  working  satisfactorily  in  our  largest  stores  and  in  other 
cities.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  in  country  towns.  They  had  to  have 
an  employee  come  in  as  late  as  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  in  order  to  have  him 
remain  up  at  night.    They  got  over  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Was  the  great  trouble  to  have  that  law  apply  to  small 
shops? — A.  That  was  the  trouble  I  found  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  in 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  other  large  cities  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  remained  on  the  statute  books,  and  it  will  be  in  the  legislature 
again  this  year. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  my  friends  in  the  labor  interest  in  Massachusetts  that  one 
great  trouble  we  have  in  competing  with  other  States  in  textile  industries  is  that, 
although  they  nominally  have  a  sixty-hour  law,  and  in  New  Jersey,  I  think,  even 
a  fifty-four-hour  law,  only  in  Massachusetts  is  this  factory  act  enforced.  Is  that  a 
fact? — A.  I  think  it  is.  1  can  not  criticise  other  States,  but  I  know  in  our  own  State 
it  is  enforced  strictly,  and  it  is  cheerfully  complied  with;  but  I  have  no  doubt  such 
is  the  case,  although  I  would  not  make  any  criticism. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  employees  of  establishments  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  whose  hours  of  labor  were 
lightened  by  that  law,  of  their  own  volition  made  a  petition  to  the  legislature  to 
have  it  repealed?  Do  you  not  suppose  it  was  promoted  perhaps  by  the  employers 
in  the  establishments? — A.  I  should  not  want  to  make  any  statement  of  that  kind, 
because  I  have  no  proof.  I  should  rather  let  it  go  that  in  that  section  they  desired 
to  have  no  law. 

In  the  few  leisure  moments  I  had  in  the  office  I  drew  off  the  several  laws  and 
noted  their  development  in  Massachusetts;  also  the  laws  of  the  other  States  that 
have  adopted  the  ten-hour  law,  and  laws  in  foreign  countries.    I  have  them  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  also  a  paper  that  you  prepared  on  the  labor 
legislation  in  Massachusetts? — A.  Yes;  I  have  that  in  full. 

Q.  Will  you  leave  that  also? — A.  Yes. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  hereto  attached,  marked  Exhibit  A.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make? — A.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  honored  in  appealing  before  this  commission,  and 
I  hope  I  have  given  you  some  information  that  .will  be  of  benefit.  If  we  have 
uniform  laws  in  the  several  States  it  certainly  will  work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
If  I  were  to  recommend  anything  for  the  other  States,  I  should  recommend  com- 
pulsory school  laws;  fifty-eight  hours;  that  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  be 
employed,  and  that  they  should  have  their  childhood  years  to  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tion in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  that  will  follow  citi- 
zenship. I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  consider — to 
bring  Up  our  children  intelligently. 

Exhibit  A. 

LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  LAWS   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  original  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments 
was  enacted  in  1874. 

In  1883  the  law  was  amended  to  include  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

In  1884  the  word  "  mercantile  "  was  stricken  from  the  statute. 

In  1892  the  law  was  again  amended  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  58  hours 
per  week. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  which  I  have  here  mentioned,  there  are  other  acts  which 
provide  as  follows:  One  was  chapter  125  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1891,  which  pro- 
hibits the  imposition  of  fines  or  deductions  of  wages  of  employees  engaged  at 
weaving.  The  other  act  is  chapter  357,  which  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places.     This  latter  act  was  passed  after  a  thorough 
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investigation,  which  was  authorized,  was  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  clothing 
was  manufactured  in  tenement  houses ,  and  the  law  is  intended  to  remove  the  evils 
which  existed  under  this  old  system  by  regulating  such  business  and.  making  it 
subject  to  examination  by  the  State  inspectors,  two  additional  members  being 
appointed  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

Acts  of  1805,  chapter  144,  provided  that  the  occupier  or  manager  of  every  textile 
factory  shall  furnish  to  persons  employed  therein  specifications  of  the  character 
of  each  kind  of  work  to  be  done  by  them  and  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  in  the 
case  of  weaving  rooms  such  specifications  shall  state  the  length  or  weight  of  each 
cut  or  piece  as  intended. 

Chapter  505  of  the  acts  of  1898  is  an  act  which  prohibits  deductions  in  the  wages 
of  women  and  minors  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments, 
who  are  paid  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  who  are  prevented  temporarily  from  pursu- 
ing their  ordinary  work  by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  same,  if  said  women  and  minors  are  refused  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  mill  while  the  damage  to  said  machinery  was  being  repaired. 

Employment  of  child  labor. — In  1876  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a 
law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  any  manu- 
facturing, mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment. 

This  act  was  supplemented  in  1883  by  an  act  prohibiting  a  child  under  13  years 
of  age  from  working  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment during  the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools  were  in  session  in  the  city  or 
town  in  which  he  resides. 

In  1888  the  child-labor  law  was  amended,  and  children  under  the  age  of  13 
years  were  prohibited  from  working  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment . 
In  1898  the  law  was  amended  raising  the  limit  of  age  to  14  years. 
To  fully  realize  the  benefits  which  the  operatives  employed  in  factories  and 
other  manufacturing  establishments  have  derived  by  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  labor  and  industrial  laws,  we  should  know  the  conditions  under  which 
labor  was  performed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  laws. 

Before  the  ten-hour  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  the  hours  of  labor  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  were  from  eleven  to  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

Children  from  8  to  11  years  of  age  were  set  to  work  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  there  were  found  children  of  11  years  of  age  performing  labor  that 
properly  belonged  to  adults. 

There  was  found  in  many  instances  a  total  lack  of  proper  sanitary  appliances. 
The  workrooms  were  poorly  ventilated,  but  little  attention  paid  to  cleanliness,  and 
an  apparent  disregard  for  the  reasonable  comfort  of  operatives  employed.  In  fact, 
the  daily  toil  had.  become  the  merest  drudgery. 

I  have  not  exaggerated  the  conditions  under  which  thousands  of  wage-earners 
in  manufactories  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  means  of  existence.  Such  conditions 
attracted  public  attention,  and  after  many  years  of  defeat  in  the  attempts  to  obtain 
relief  by  legislative  action  it  was  not  until  the  year  1874  that  a  ten-hour  law  was 
enacted. 

The  vast  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  con- 
stituted a  serious  element  in  the  problem  of  labor  legislation,  and  for  some  time 
caused  a  formidable  resistance  to  change  the  hours  of  labor.  It  was  argued  that 
such  legislation  would  paralyze  the  manufacturing  interests  and  drive  capital  out 
of  the  State.  It  was  urged  that  production  would  be  greatly  lessened  and  that 
the  laboring  people  would  not  make  good  use  of  their  leisure  time.  But  the 
readjustment  brought  about  by  the  legislation  referred  to,  so  far  from  proving 
disastrous,  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  changes  so  great  should  have  been  made  with  so  little 
friction. 

In  the  development  of  this  legislation  it  seems  to  me,  and  my  opinion  is  based 
upon  considerable  observation  and  experience,  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  securing  the  legal  rights  of  operatives,  and  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth  have  in  no  proper  sense  been  injured.  The  evils 
that  it  was  feared  would  follow  did  not  appear.  Production  was  not  diminished 
by  reason  of  shorter  hours,  nor  was  labor  less  carefully  done,  and  I  am  frankly  of 
the  opinion  that  every  step  in  legislation  in  the  advance  toward  shorter  hours  and 
better  conditions  for  the  working  element  of  our  population  has  been  a  grand 
investment  for  the  State. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  "What  has  been  the  effect  upon  those  operatives 
whose  hours  of  labor  have  been  lessened  and  to  the  children  obliged  to  work  in 
factories  whose  school  privileges  have  been  secured?  The  benefit  to  adults,  com- 
prising the  laboring  classes,  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  has  "been  to 
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lift  them  up  in  the  level  of  their  manhood  to  thoughts  of  better  things  and  to  an 
organized  demand  for  the  same.  It  has  given  needed  time  for  leisure  to  the  oper- 
ative, it  has  encouraged  self-culture,  it  has  afforded  additional  opportunity  for 
recreation,  and  it  has  given  the  debating  school,  lecture  room,  and  library  an 
impetus  in  every  city  and  manufacturing  town  in  Massachusetts.  The  large  cir- 
culation which  the  daily  papers  have  obtained,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  laboring  people  are  considering  the  questions  of  public  moment. 

From  an  experience  which  has  extended  many  years,  not  only  through  the 
medium  of  official  duty  but  from  personal  observation,  I  would  say,  with  much 
confidence,  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  yet  steady  change  in  the  conditions  once 
existing,  which  has  operated  to  the  benefit  and  well-being  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  opportunities  for  mental  and  social  culture. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places. — It  had  long 
been  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  clothing  and  wearing  apparel  were  being 
manufactured  under  conditions  which,  upon  the  score  of  cleanliness  and  health, 
were  open  to  serious  objections. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  tenements  in  which  much  of  the  work  had  been  done; 
the  filthy  habits  of  the  occupants,  engendering  sickness  and  disease;  the  fostering 
of  contagious  disorders,  made  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  authorities  to  stamp 
out  the  evil  in  the  quickest  and  most  effective  manner. 

It  had  begun  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  clothing  business  of  Boston,  but  it  had  not 
long  been  in  operation  in  this  Commonwealth  when  the  most  stringent  measures 
were  taken  to  check  the  advance  and  to  abolish  the  system. 

In  1891  an  act  was  passed  which  applied  to  workshops  only.  It  was  found  that 
among  the  tenement-house  workers  the  worst  evils  of  the  sweating  system  pre- 
vailed. The  experience  obtained  by  the  enforcement  of  this  statute  showed  the 
necessity  of  a  revision  of  some  of  its  provisions. 

In  1898  the  law  was  again  amended,  and  the  restrictive  features  of  the  present 
iaw  have  been  so  rigidly  enforced  that  not  a  sweat  shop  can  be  found  within  the 
limit  of  the  Commonwealth. 

MASSACHUSETTS  LAWS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  LIFE,  LIMB,  AND  HEALTH  OF 
EMPLOYEES  IN  MANUFACTURING,  MECHANICAL,  AND  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Chapter  214  of  the  acts  of  1877  provided  for  the  guarding  of  all  belting,  gear- 
ing, shafting,  and  drums  in  manufacturing  establishments.  Also  forbade  the 
cleaning  of  machinery  while  in  motion  if  objected  to  in  writing  by  an  inspector. 
Also  that  all  factories  should  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean.  Also  for  guard- 
ing all  elevator  openings,  wellholes,  and  hoist  ways,  and  for  safety  catches  on 
elevators. 

Also  for  proper  provision  for  egress  and  escape  from  fire,  and  for  opening  of  all 
doors  outwardly  when  ordered  by  the  inspector. 

Chapter  137,  acts  of  1881,  forbade  the  use  of  explosive  compounds  in  factories 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  hazardous  the  egress  of  operatives  in  case  of  fire. 

These  provisions  were,  in  1881,  incorporated  in  the  public  statutes,  chapter  104, 
sections  13  to  21,  inclusive. 

Chapter  208  of  the  acts  of  1882  provides  for  additional  proper  safety  devices  on 
elevators,  and  by  chapter  173,  acts  of  1883,  the  inspector  is  required  to  placard 
all  dangerous  elevators  and  forbid  their  use  until  made  safe. 

Chapter  150,  acts  of  1882,  provides  for  seats  for  females  employed  in  manufac- 
turing, mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Chapter  52,  acts  of  1884,  forbids  the  locking  or  fastening  of  -doors  in  any  build- 
ing where  operatives  are  employed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  free  egress. 

Chapter  173,  acts  of  1883,  provides  for  communication  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments between  every  room  in  which  machinery  is  placed  and  the  engineer's 
room  by  means  of  electric  bells,  speaking  tubes,  or  other  means  satisfactory  to 
the  inspectors  of  factories. 

Chapter  260,  acts  of  1886,  requires  all  manufacturers  and  manufacturing  cor- 
porations to  notify  the  chief  of  district  police  of  any  accident  to  an  employee 
while  at  work  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  whenever  the  acci- 
dent results  in  death  or  injury  which  prevents  said  employee  from  returning  to 
work  within  four  days.  Amended  by  chapter  93,  acts  of  1890,  to  include  mer- 
cantile establishments. 

Chapter  103  of  acts  of  1887  provides  for  proper  sanitary  appliances  in  factories 
and  workshops  and  requires  separate  appliances  for  males  and  females,  and  that 
such  appliances  be  plainly  so  designated. 
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Chapter  173,  acts  of  same  year,  provides  for  proper  ventilation  of  factories  and 
workshops  and.  the  removal  therefrom,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  all  gases, 
vapors,  dust,  and  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course,  of  any  manufacturing 
process  therein  carried  on. 

Chapter  90,  acts  of  1890,  forbids  the  employment  of  any  person  under  15  years 
of  age  to  have  the  custody,  management,  or  operation  of  any  elevator. 

All  of  the  above-enumerated  laws  have  been  incorporated  and  reenacted  in 
chapters  481  and  508  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1894. 

SYNOPSIS   OF   INSPECTION   LAWS   OF  STATES  AND  PROVINCES. 

Maine. — Factory  inspection  in  Maine  was  provided  for  in  1887. 

No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  establishment,  nor  any  child  under  15  years  of  age,  except  during 
vacation  of  the  public  schools,  unless  such  child  has  attended  school  16  weeks 
of  each  year  preceding  its  16th  year.  To  secure  employment  every  child . 
must  procure  a  certificate  from  the  school  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the 
school  laws  are  complied  with,  and  it  shall  contain  the  age  and  birthplace  of 
such  child,  and  be  kept  on  file  for  reference  by  the  employer. 
_  No  female  under  18  years  of  age  and  no  male  under  16  years  of  age  shall  work 
more  than  10  hours  per  day  or  60  hours  per  week.  Male  minors  over  16  years 
of  age,  with  consent  of  parents,  may  contract  to  work  longer  hours,  otherwise 
10  hours  is  a  legal  day's  work  for  such  minors.  The  same  rule  applies  to  women 
over  18  years  of  age,  with  the  provision  that  the  limit  of  overtime  for  women 
shall  not  exceed  6  hours  in  any  one  week  or  60  hours  in  one  week.  Employers 
must  post  in  every  room. where  minors  and  women  are  employed  a  notice  in 
large  type  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  such  persons. 

Rhode  Island. — The  Rhode  Island  factory  inspection  act  was  passed  in  1894. 

No  child  under  12  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile establishment.  Employers  must  keep  office  register  of  all  minors  under 
16  years  of  age.  Minors  under  16  are  not  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in 
motion. 

Hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minors  are  limited  by  law  to  60  hours  per  week, 
but  this  is  not  included  in  factory  act. 

Connecticut. — Factory  inspection  was  instituted  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  in 
1887. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mechanical,  mercan- 
tile, or  manufacturing  establishment. 

New  York. — The  factory-inspection  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  origi- 
nally passed  in  1886. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop, 
and  all  minors  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  are  required  to  furnish  a  health 
ward  certificate  as  to  age,  etc.,  before  obtaining  employment,  and  a  record  of  the 
names,  etc. ,  of  same  is  kept  in  the  office.  Children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  otherwise  they  can  be  employed  only  during  vacation  times  of  the 
public  schools.  No  minor  under  15  years  of  age  shall  have  charge  over  or  operate 
an  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of  more  than  200  feet  per  minute,  nor  shall  he  be 
allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion,  and  any  person  is  forbidden  to 
remove  guards  from  machinery  titi1p.sk  for  immediate  repairs. 

No  minor  under  18  years  nor  woman  under  21  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  work 
more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter 
workday  on  Saturday,  and  minors  shall  not  work  more  than  60  hours  in  one 
week,  and  no  minor  under  18  years  of  age  and  a  woman  under  21  years  of  age  can 
commence  working  any  day  before  6  a.  m.  nor  be  employed  after  9  p.  m. 

New  Jersey. — The  State  of  New  Jersey  instituted  factory  inspection  in  1882. 

Boys  under  12  years  of  age  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age  are  prohibited  from 
working  in  any  manufacturing  establishment.  Children  between  the  age  of  12 
and  15  years  must  produce  school  certificates  of  school  attendance  for  12  weeks 
during  the  year  immediately  preceding  date  of  employment.  No  minor  under 
the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed  at  work  dangerous  to  health  without  certifi- 
cate from  physician,  and  no  minor  shall  clean  machinery  in  motion  or  be  employed 
between  its  traversing  parts. 

The  hours  of  labor  for  minors  of  both  sexes  is  limited  to  55  per  week. 

Pennsylvania. — The  factory-inspection  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  enacted  in 
1889,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  until  2  years  later. 

Children  under  13  years  of  age  can  not  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishment.    Sworn  statement  is  required  of  child's  age  from 
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parents  or  guardians,  and  wall  record  in  each  room  where  children  are  employed, 
and  office  register  must  be  kept  of  all  minors  under  16  years  of  age.  No  boy 
under  14  years  is  allowed  to  run  an  elevator,  and  no  minor  under  16  years  to  clean 
machinery  while  in  motion. 

Minors  must  not  be  employed  in  any  one  day  longer  than  12  hours  nor  in  any 
one  week  more  than  60  hours. 

Ohio.— The  factory-inspection  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio  went  into  operation  in 
1884. 

The  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed  m  manufacturing  establishments 
is  14  years,  with  the  provisions  that  children  more  than  12  years  of  age  may  be 
employed  at  nondangerous  employment  during  the  time  they  are  not  required  by 
law  to  attend  school.  The  school  law  requires  that  all  children  under  14  years  of 
age  and  over  8  years  must  attend  school  during  the  school  term.  This  law  is  not 
enforced  by  factory  inspectors,  but  by  truant-officers,  one  or  more  in  all  school 
districts.  Office  record  must  be  kept  by  employers  of  all  minors  under  18  years 
of  age,  giving  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth,  with  residence  of  parents  or  guard- 
ians. No  minor  under  16  years  of  age  shall  work  at  any  employment  whereby 
his  life  or  limb  is  endangered,  or  his  health  is  likely  to  be  impaired,  or  his  morals 
may  be  depraved. 

No  minor  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day,  nor  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week. 
Notices  containing  the  law  must  be  posted  by  the  manufacturers  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  room  where  minors  are  employed,  the  chief  inspector  of  factories 
to  furnish  such  notices. 

Indiana  (approved,  March  80,  1897).— No  person  under  16  years  of  age  and 
no  woman  under  18  years  of  age  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment 
shall  be  required,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  therein  more  than  60  hours  in 
any  one  week. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment within  the  State. 

Illinois. — The  first  factory-inspection  law  enacted  in  Illinois  went  into  effect  in 
1893. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  can  not  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  minors  must  produce  sworn  statements  as  to  age.  Office  register  of 
minors  must  be  kept  by  employers  and  a  record  of  names  and  ages  of  minors 
posted  in  rooms  where  they  are  employed.  Physicians'  certificates  as  to  ■the 
physical  ability  of  any  minor  to  perform  certain  labor  may  be  demanded  by 
inspectors. 

Michigan. — The  present  factory-inspection  law  of  the  State  of  Michigan  took 
effect  in  1893. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  can  not  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop. Sworn  statement  as  to  the  age  of  minors  under  16  years  must  be  furnished 
to  employers,  who  must  keep  office  register  of  such  and  post  a  record  thereof  on 
the  walls  of  workrooms.  Female  minors  under  21  and  male  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  must  not  be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Males  under  18  years  and  females  under  21  years  of  age  can  not  work  more 
than  10  hours  in  one  day,  unless  to  make  shorter  workday  on  Saturday,  and  not 
more  than  60  hours  in  one  week. 

Minnesota. — The  factory-inspection  law  of  Minnesota  was  enacted  1893. 

The  law  forbids  any  parent  or  guardian  to  let  or  hire  any  minor  under  21  years 
of  age,  nor  must  any  person  willfully  permit  any  child  under  14  years  to  work  at 
any  employment  injurious  to  health,  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  or  likely  to  deprave 
its  morals. 

Children  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  permitted,  nor  must  any  woman  be 
compelled  to  work  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day,  or  to  work  earlier  than  7  a.  m. 
nor  later  than  6  p.  m.  of  any  one  day. 

Missouri. — No  minor  shall  be  required  to  clean  machinery  or  to  work  between 
its  traversing  parts  while  it  is  in  motion. 

Ontario. — The  factory-inspection  act  of  the  province  of  Ontario  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1887. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  factory  except  in  canning 
and  dessicating  fruit  anu  vegetables. 

No  child  under  14  ye  jxs,  and  no  girl  or  woman  can  be  employed  for  more  than 
10  hours  in  one  day  or  60  hours  in  one  week,  except  when  employed  in  factories 
for  canning  and  dessicating  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  these,  females  under  18 
years  may  he  employed  for  as  many  as  36  nights  in  12  months  until  9  p.  m. ;  and 
women  over  18  years  maybe  required  to  labor  "  until  the  work  is  finished"  20 
nights  in  12  months. 
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Quebec. — No  boy  tinder  12  years  and  no  girl  under  14  years  of  age  can  be  employed 
in  any  factory,  work  shop,  work  yard,  or  mill  of  any  kind.  In  establishments 
classified  as  "dangerous,  unwholesome,  or  inconvenient,"  the  age  of  employees 
shall  not  be  under  16  years  for  boys  and  18  years  for  girls.  Age  certificate  may 
be  required  of  parent  or  guardian.  Children  discharged  if  pronounced  physically 
unfit  for  work  by  sanitary  or  other  physician.  Employer  must  keep  register  con- 
taining names  and  ages  of  boys,  girls,  and  women  employed,  the  period  of  each 
day  and  week  they  are  employed,  and  the  hour  at  which  they  begin  and  finish 
work. 

No  boy  under  18  years  of  age  and  no  girl  or  woman  shall  be  employed  more 
than  10  hours  in  any  one  day  and  60  hours  in  any  one  week.  The  day  shall  not 
commence  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  end  after  9  o'clock  at  night.  In 
certain  exigencies  the  inspector  may  extend  the  working  day  to  12  hours  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  6  weeks. 

BAKE-SHOP  LAWS. 
[The  New  York  law,  passed  May  2, 1895;  amended  May  14, 1896;  took  effect  July  1, 1896.] 

Section  1.  No  employee  shall  be  required,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in  a 
biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment  more  than  60  hours 
in  any  one  week  or  more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  nor  more  hours  in  any  one 
week  than  will  make  an  average  of  10  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days 
in  which  such  person  shall  so  work  during  such  week. 

[Ohio  hakeshop  law,  passed  April  27,  1896.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  employee  shall  be  requited,  permitted, 
or  suffered  to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establish- 
ment more  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
nor  more  hours  in  one  week  than  will  average  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole 
number  of  days  in  which  such  person  shall  so  work  during  the  week;  and 
the  working  time  shall  begin  by  entering  the  shop  and  be  concluded  ten  hours 
thereafter. 

[Pennsylvania  law,  approved  the  27th  day  of  May,  1897.    An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  flour 

and  meal  food  products.] 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  employe  shall  be  required,  permitted, 
or  suffered  to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery,  confectionery  establish- 
ment «more  than  six  (6)  days  in  any  one  week,  said  week  to  commence  on  Sunday 
not  before  six  o'clock  post  meridian,  and  to  terminate  at  the  corresponding  time 
on  Saturday  of  the  same  week.  No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years 
shall  be  employed  in  any  bakehouse  between  the  hours  of  nine  (9)  o'clock  at 
night  and  five  ^>)  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

LAWS  RELATING   TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT   OF  CHILDREN   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

England. — The  first  factory  law  was  passed  in  1802.  It  applied  to  "  cotton  and 
other  mills,  and  in  cotton  and  other  factories  "  12  hours  was  required  as  a  day's 
work. 

In  1819  children  under  9  years  of  age  were  prohibited  from  working  in  cotton 
mills. 

■  In  1831  no  minor  was  allowed  to  do  night  work,  and  in  1848  the  10-hour  law 
was  passed,  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  to  58  hours  per 
week. 

In  1878  the  various  acts  were  codified,  and  included  in  one  bill  the  substance  of 
all  previous  acts. 

France. — In  France  the  employment,  in  manufacturing  establishments,  of 
children  is  prohibited,  until  13  years  of  age. 

Switzerland. — In  Switzerland  children  are  not  allowed  to  work  until  they  are 
14  years  of  age. 

Netherlands. — In  the  Netherlands  a  law  was  passed  placing  working  hours  for 
all  women,  girls,  and  boys  under  16  years  at  11  hours,  with  at  least  1  hour's  rest. 

Italy. — The  law  of  Italy  forbids  children  of  either  sex  who  are  under  9  years  of 
age  to  work  in  manufactories  and  mines. 

Denmark.— Denmark  law  prohibits  the  employment  of-  children  under  10  years 
of  age  in  manufactories  and  trades. 
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Sweden. — In  Sweden  the  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years 
of  age. 

Russia. — In  Russia  children  under  12  years  of  age  are  forbidden  to  be  employed 
in  manufactories. 

Textile  factories  in  Massachusetts  in  1895. 

Cotton  goods .-. .-.  188 

Cotton,  wool,  and  other  textiles 4 

Carpetings . 14 

Cordage  and  twine -  - . 46 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 10 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 77 

Mixed  textiles 16 

Silk 17 

Woolen 166 

"Worsted _ --_-„....    31 

Total 569 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  6, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  MAHLON  M.  GARLAND, 

Late  President  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Monday,  March  6, 1899.  Vice-Chairman  Phil- 
lips presided  and  introduced  the  witness,  Mr.  Mahlon  M.  Garland,  late  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  present  occupation,  and 
what  has  been  your  connection  with  organized  labor. — A.  Mahlon  M.  Garland, 
24  Maple  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  I  am  the  present  surveyor  of  customs  at  Pitts- 
burg. For  two  years  and  three  months  I  was  assistant  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  and  for  five  years  and  nine 
months  president  of  it.  I  became  assistant  president  July  1, 1890,  was  assistant 
until  November  1, 1892,  and  from  that  time  until  May  1, 1898,  was  president. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  about  the  growth  or  history 
of  your  organization  not  contained  in  the  documents  you  have  submitted? — A. 
The  history  of  iron  and  steel  making  began  almost  with  the  settlement  of  the 
United  States.  It  might  be  said  the  history  of  iron  began  then;  it  was  by  the 
primitive  plan,  what  they  term  "  knobbling."  I  think  the  proper  term  is,  "  Cas- 
tilian  forge  plan  of  making  iron."  Originally  the  idea  was  imported  from  Spain. 
The  forge  fires  started  up  all  through  Virginia  first,  and  came  up  through  Juniata 
Valley  and  extended  to  Lake  Champlain.  There  is  some  of  it  done  there  now. 
Wherever  there  was  a  largely  wooded  country  more  of  it  was  done,  because  their 
mode  of  work  was  all  by  charcoal — both  the  smelting  of  the  pig  iron  in  the  fur- 
naces and  afterwards  the  finishing  in  bloom  shape  and  knobbling  was  all  done 
by  charcoal.  Following  quickly  on  the  heels  of  that  came  puddling,  or  rather,  it 
became  mixed  in  with  it.  Remember,  in  speaking  of  this  matter  I  treat  of  the 
iron  after  it  becomes  "  pig."  The  first  work  is  done  by  blast  furnaces;  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  took  the  pig  iron  and  converted  it  into  finished ' 
product;  that  is  the  part  of  it  our  organization  governs. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  your  organization? — A.  Our  organization  began  in  1876 
as  an  amalgamated  association.  Prior  to  that,  organizations  of  a  local  character 
existed  in  mills  throughout  the  country,  and  in  1866  a  sliding  scale  was  formed 
between  what  was  then  known  as  the  Sons  of  Vulcan,  controlling  the  puddling 
department  in  Pittsburg,  basing  the  price  of  puddling  on  the  selling  price  of  iron; 
and  after  that  what  was  called  the  Heaters  and  Rollers'  Union,  the  Nail  Cutters' 
Union,  and  the  Roll  Hands'  Union.  All  succeeded  in  getting  scales  of  a  more  or 
less  local  character.  In  1876  they  came  together,  and  these  organizations 
formed  an  amalgamation  called  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Tin  Workers,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  and  they  formed  collectively  a  sliding  scale 
to  govern  Pittsburg  and  the  territory  west  and  south  of  Pittsburg.  The  reason  of 
that  was  that  the  bar-iron  manufacturers  had  an  association  called  the  Western 
Bar  Iron  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  they  met  in  conferences  with  the  Amal- 
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famated  Association  and  jointly  agreed  on  these  scales,  and  their  selling  price  of 
ar  iron  then  controlled  the  actual  sales  of  all  iron  made  in  Pittsburg  and  the 
West,  consequently  they  could  formulate  a  sliding  scale  on  the  basis  of  the  selling 
price;  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  that  has  been  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  date  was  that?— A.  1876,  the  first 
amalgamation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  proportion  of  the  total  employees  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  are  members  of  organizations  ? — A.  There  are  several  branches  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade.  First,  there  is  the  puddler  that  takes  the  pig  iron  and 
manufactures  it  into  wrought  iron — that  is,  bloom  form  or  muck  iron — to  be  made 
into  finished  iron.  I  think,  without  quoting  actual  figures,  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  enttee  puddling  industry  of  the  country  is  organized.  In  the  finishing  end 
there  is  another  department,  to  make  rounds,  channels,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Probably  one-half  of  them  are  organized — the  same  number  as  the  puddling  when 
it  comes  to  the  iron  end.  These  mills  that  work  iron  work  steel  also,  and  then  you 
could  not  count  more  than  half ,  iron  and  steel  workers  combined,  as  being  organ- 
ized, I  think.  Sheet  iron  is  another  industry —making  the  flat  sheets.  I  think 
about  85  to  90  per  cent  are  organized.  The  tin-plate  industry  (I  speak  of  skilled 
workmen  altogether)  is  about  95  per  cent  organized,  and  very  probably  will  have 
100  per  cent  organized  on  the  1st  of  June,  for  the  reason  that  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company  combines  all  the  mills  and  consequently  will  treat  with  all  the 
mills  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  paid  any  attention  to  the  question  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  your  unions  ? — A.  That  question  has  been  brought  up  a  number  of  times, 
and  our  organization  is  leather  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  is  that  we  extend  over  a  number  of 
States,  making  incorporation  a  little  difficult  in  that  respect;  and  then,  at  times, 
irresponsible  persons  become  members,  and  our  organization  would  be  responsible, 
if  we  were  incorporated,  for  actions  of  men  whose  character  we  do  not  know  when 
they  come  in. 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  it  as  feasible? — A.  Do  not  regard  it  as  feasible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  see  any  benefits  in  the  incorporation  of 
unions? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  benefits,  so  far  as  our  end  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  safeguards  have  you  in  the  Amalgamated  for  your  funds? — A.  We 
have  a  system  of  sublodges  at  each  mill  collecting  the  funds,  and  they  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  into  the  national  lodge  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  sublodges.  That 
is  described  fully  in  our  constitution  here.  The  sublodges,  of  course,  have  their 
lodge  boards  and  they  have  a  trusteeship.  The  funds  are  required  to  be  placed  in 
a  bank,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  on  the  signature  of  the  president  and  the  trus- 
tees. The  treasurers  are  put  under  a  bond,  and  they  are  usually  given  a  very 
small  fee  for  their  services.  The  treasurer,  of  course,  is  under  a  salary,  and  he  is 
under  a  bond,  and  all  moneys  are  deposited  in  the  bank,  and  can  only  be  with- 
drawn on  the  warrant  of  the  president  of  the  organization  and  the  resident  trustee. 

Q.  Are  the  bonds  individual  bonds? — A.  Individual  bonds;  and  the  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  trustees  of  the  national  lodge  are  all  under  bond. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions  would 
tend  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  than  the  employees? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  much  benefit  to  the  manufacturers.  I  think  it 
would  cause,  possibly,  a  great  deal  more  trouble. 

Q.  Litigation? — A.  Litigation,  and  would  not  really  do  any  good  to  either  party. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  union  labor  and  the  nonuni6"n  labor  in 
your  organization? — A.  We  organize  them  wherever  we  can.  We  establish  a 
scale  of  wages,  and  as  a  consequence  make  it  desirable  for  everybody  to  apply,  so 
that  they  can  receive  that  scale  of  wages. 

Q.  Do  the  nonunion  employees  usually  receive  the  union  scale  of  wages? — A. 
No.  As  a  rule  they  are  below  it,  and  of  course  they  are  desirious  to  organize  to 
secure  those  wages;  then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  our  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  work,  such  as  the  manner  and  time  of  taking  weight  by  the 
employers,  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  displayed  to  the  men  so  they  will 
know  what  tonnage  they  have.  The  prices  are  all  based  on  that,  and  that  is 
another  very  essential  feature. 

Q.  Come  now  to  the  question  of  strikes? — A.  Strikes  in  our  organization,  and 
I  think  my  experience  with  the  Federation,  of  which  I  was  on  the  board,  for  a 
time  shows  it  as  well,  largely  come  from  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  some  employers 
to  pay  the  ruling  rate  of  wages  set  by  the  organizations. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  usual  result  of  strikes  in  your  organization?— A.  Some 
of  them  are  lost;  some  are  won. 

Q.  Has  the  net  result  been  beneficial?— A.  Yes;  undoubtedly.    The  fact  is,  each 
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year  we  meet  the  employer's  and  sign  the  scale  for  the  year.  This  is  done  through 
organized  labor.  The  manufacturers  do  not  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  sign  the 
scales.  We  ask  them  to  sign  the  scales.  Every  scale  that  is  signed,  to  my  mind, 
so  far  as  effect  is  concerned;  is  practically  a  strike  won,  because  it  settles  that 
question  on  which  there  was  a  contention;  and  if  the  power  to  strike  and  the  fear 
of  strike  were  not  known  to  exist  none  of  these  scales  would  be  signed.  This  is  a 
theoretical  strike,  perhaps.  The  actual  strikes  I  think  show  a  larger  proportion 
won  than  lost — very  much  larger. 

Q.  What  methods  have  been  employed?— A.  Our  methods  are  simply  to  with- 
hold our  skill  from  them  until  such  time  as  they  agree  to  pay  those  wages;  and 
we  also  advise  others  not  to  take  employment  there  unless  they  receive  those 
wages. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  a  sympathetic  strike  in  your  organization? — A. 
There  were  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  company  owned  several  mills.  They 
agreed  to  pay  the  ruling  prices  in  one  of  their  mills,  but  refused  in  the  other  mills. 
Where  the  refusal  was  made  the  employees  struck.  To  the  minds  of  the  men 
it  was  only  a  question  until  the  same  prices  would  prevail  in  the  other  mills,  and 
as  a  consequence  they  have  come  out  in  support  of  those  striking.  That  is  hardly 
sympathetic,  while  it  is  to  some  degree;  but  that  is  the  only  sympathetic  strike 
we  have  had. 

Q.  Have  you  felt  in  your  industry  the  effects  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  under  contract  or  otherwise? — A.  Very  much.  We  find  in  every  instance 
where  we  have  strikes  foreign  labor  is  brought  in  to  take  the  places  of  our  work- 
ingmen  if  it  can  be  secured.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  which  contract 
labor  has  been  brought  in. 

Q.  From  abroad? — A.  Yes.  We  had  knowledge  that  it  was  contract  labor,  but 
under  the  law  it  is  pretty  hard  to  prove;  but  there  were  several  instances  in 
which  they  were  sent  back  in  which  actual  proof  was  gotten. 

Q.  Has  a  strike  ever  been  defeated  in  that  way? — A.  Yes;  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  what  years  were  you  able  to  win  strikes  against  this 
influx  of  contract  labor. — A.  In  1892  and  1893  there  were  two  notable  instances. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  contract-labor  laws  of  the  country  now 
have? — A.  I  think  they  are  of  little  value,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  discover  contracts.  I  have  had  several  instances  in  which  I  tried  to 
return  men  who  came  over  here,  and  had  every  evidence  I  thought  was  necessary, 
but  failed  in  it.  The  courts  decided  against  us;  not  evidence  enough.  The 
trouble  with  the  law  is  that  you  must  get  the  contract  and  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  contract  was  made,  and  that  is  very  hard  to  do  when  people  are 
rehearsed  for  it  beforehand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Could  you  make  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
that  law? — A.  I  have  never  studied  the  question  enough  to  make  satisfactory 
suggestions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Lodge  bill  had  a  great  many  good  qualify 
cations  in  that  respect.  I  think  probably  the  best  plan  would  be  to  not  permit 
any  immigration  of  that  kind  unless  it  comes  through  a  consul  on  the  other  side. 
The  consul  examines  thoroughly  into  the  case.  It  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  determine  very  closely  and  at  the  same  time  not  interfere 
with  ordinary  travel  from  one  country  to  another.    ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  is  hope  of  remedying  the  law 
through  consular  inspection? — A.  My  belief  comes  very  largely  from  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  customs  plan  of  operation.  In  there  I  see  a  very  effective  system 
of  collecting  customs,  and  consuls,  of  course,  must  test. invoices,  and  are  continu- 
ally making  examinations  there,  discovering  prices  of  articles  and  most  minute 
details  of  all  kinds,  and  it  leads  me  to  think  that  the  thing  would  work  very  well 
in  reference  to  immigration. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  mediation  and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes? — A.  In  regard  to  arbitration  I  have  a  paper  which  I  think  will  explain 
my  ideas.     [Reading.] 

' '  The  incompleteness  of  arbitration  as  now  applied  does  not  warrant  its  advocacy 
as  a  means  of  settling  labor  disputes.  To  submit  a  question  to  arbitration  means, 
to  our  mind  at  least,  that  the  award  in  the  case  is  compulsory.  If  it  is  not,  the 
question  has  simply  been  submitted  to  a  conference  committee  or  board,  and  the 
award  becomes  a  conference  finding,  with  all  the  defects  inherent  in  a  finding  by 
persons  not  in  full  possession  of  all  the  minute  circumstances  and  conditions  that 
can  and  do  surround  a  question  in  dispute. 

"Differences  between  capital  and  labor  or  employer  and  employee  are  necessa- 
rily of  a  family  nature.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  when  a  question  is  pre- 
sented to  a  board  of  arbitration  it  is  a  culmination  of  a  long  list  of  smaller  unbear- 
able abuses  practiced  by  either  or  both  sides,  and  an  award  without  a  full  expres- 
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sion  and  understanding  on  the  many  differences  responsible  for  the  trouble  is 
neither  acceptable  to  the  disputants  nor  of  long  duration  if  adopted. 

"  Conference  committees  with  conciliatory  powers,  in  practice  between  the  iron 
and  steel  workers  and  the  manufacturers,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  industry, 
brings  a  committee  of  both  sides  together;  the  troublesome  features  are  fully  ven- 
tilated, and  intelligent  argument  impells  concession  of  fairness  on  both  sides. 
When  an  adjustment  of  differences  is  arrived  at  the  consolation  of  settling  our 
own  affairs  makes  peace  doubly  assured. 

'  •  We  do  not  presume  to  infer  that  members  of  the  conciliatory  committee  always 
agree. 

"  It  is  an  evident  fact  that  they  do  not  always  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
they  meet.  Human  nature,  even  in  this  advanced  age,  often  prompts  a  call  of 
might  to  its  aid  to  compel  an  enforcement  of  desires. 

"  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  there  is  a  real  or  apparent  weakness  on  one  of  the 
sides,  or  if  a  trade  condition  exists  that  would  tend  to  turn  the  tide  in  one  or  the 
other's  favor.  In  such  cases  comes  the  real  need  of  arbitration  with  full  and  law- 
ful powers  to  enforce  awards. 

"  The  peaceful  interests  of  a  community  are  always  paramount  to  those  of  bel- 
ligerents. The  compelling  of  an  individual  to  sacrifice  his  home  and  break  the 
social  relations  of  himself  and  family  is  as  important  to  him,  and  in  some  degree 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  as  are  the  interests  of  the  owner  of  the  mill, 
mine,  or  workshop.  As  we  are  able  to  enact  laws  and  appoint  powers  to  restrain 
every  other  abuse  or  difference  between  man  and  man  and  interest  and  interest, 
why  is  it-  not  possible  and  equitable  to  enact  laws  which  make  compulsory  the 
submission  to  lawfully  constituted  boards  appointed  to  make  awards  in  cases  of 
the  multiform  differences  that  arise  between  capital  and  labor?  To  show  a  dispo- 
sition of  fairness  we  will  meet  opposition  halfway,  waive  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  compulsory  award  and  modify  our  plan  of  action  to  make  it  refer  only 
to  compulsion  in  the  examination  of  causes  of  difficulties.  Arbitration  as  a  sys- 
tem loses  none  of  its  efficiency  in  so  doing  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  check- 
ing the  tide  of  objection.  There  could  be  no  tenable  argument  waged  against  the 
forcing  of  a  mere  exposition  of  responsibilities,  and  with  a  board  possessed  of 
power  to  compel  complete  evidence  from  both  sides,  compulsory  awards  would 
probably  never  be  necessary.  An  award  made  in  this  manner  would  be  almost  as 
mandatory  as  its  enforcement  by  a  law.  The  natural  desire  of  honest,  peace- 
loving  workmen  for  employment  would  ensure  their  acceptance  of  the  decision 
and  would  act  as  a  coercion  to  those  who  might  not  be  disposed  to  be  fair.  The 
invested  interests  of  the  employer  would  insure  his  acceptance,  with  the  incon- 
trovertible fact  before  him  that  an  unbiased  tribunal  had  placed  him  on  the  same 
plane  with  his  competitor  and  that  his  refusal  to  acquiesce  would  invite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  every  law-abiding  citizen. 

"  The  mistaken  policy  now  enforced  of  resorting  to  strikes  on  the  one  side  and 
lookouts  on  the  other  because  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  circumstances  of  trade 
or  men;  of  a  market  replete  with  surplus  labor  or  depleted  of  material  would  be 
avoided,  and  a  long-drawn-out  contention  for  supremacy  with  all  the  attendant 
embitterment  would  be  of  the  past. 

"We  do  not  advocate  arbitration  so  much  as  a  mere  means  of  settling  labor 
disputes  as  we  put  it  forward  with  the  idea  that  the  adoption  of  the  above  plan 
would  do  away  with  even  the  necessity  of  arbitration.  Compulsion  in  the  exam- 
ination into  causes  is  the  chief  point.  Men  would  not  demand  unjustly  if  they 
knew  this  certainty  of  exposure.  Employers  do  not  court  a  careful  examination 
of  their  books  if  it  is  certain  to  show  the  injustice  of  their  demand.  Lockouts 
and  strikes  are  inaugurated  because  one  side  or  the  other  feels  a  sense  of  compel- 
ling power.  If  the  operation  of  this  plan  would  show  the  plain  duplicity  of  the 
act,  then  the  desire  would  be  controverted  by  one  of  peace." 

Q.  (ByMr.NORTH.)  Have  you  ever  resorted  to  the  State  law  in  Pennsylvania? — 
A.  We  asked  for  the  reference  of  one  particular  difficulty  we  had  to  the  State 
laws,  but  the  other  side  did  not  agree  to  it,  and  under  the  State  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania it  requires  the  assent  of  both  sides. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  under  the  State  law  in  Pennsylvania? — 
A.  No.    They  have  a  law  in  Ohio. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  compulsory  arbitration  provided  for  in  Pennsylvania?— 
A.  It  is  if  both  sides  consent  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nobth.)  Do  you  think  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  possibility? — A. 
I  only  believe  in  compulsory  evidence,  and  show  that  very  strongly  in  that  paper. 
I  do  not  believe  anything  else  is  possible. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  injunctions? — A.  Yes,  considerable; 
very  much  oftener  than  we  desired  to. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  usual  policy  or  means  that  you  employ  in 
your  organization  to  meet  with  the  employers  to  avoid  strikes? — A.  We  appoint 
committees,  and  that  is  set  forth  very  clearly  in  our  constitution.  Of  course, 
first  we  hold,  our  convention  and  formulate  our  scales,  etc.,  and  go  over  selling 
prices;  and  we  have  rules  for  the  composition  and  methods  of  holding  confer- 
ences.   I  will  read,  you  several  of  the  rules. 

Q.  Do  you  use  arbitration?— A.  We  call  it  conciliation.  We  go  over  the  matter, 
of  course,  of  the  material  and  market  conditions,  and  the  work,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  finally  determine  among  ourselves  what  is  a  fair  price. 

Q.  In  case  of  trouble  in  a  prospective  strike,  does  the  lower  body  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  general  body,  or  can  they  settle  it  themselves? — A.  Our  rules  pro- 
vide as  follows  [reading] : 

"Rule  10.— In  the  event  of  one  or  more  of  the  divisional  conference  commit- 
tees arriving  at  a  settlement,  and  the  other  or  others  failing  to  do  so,  the  General 
Conference  Committee  shall  meet  and  strive  to  affect  a  settlement.  If  after 
meeting  the  manufacturers  in  general  conference  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
secure  agreement  to  the  scale,  the  points  in  dispute  and  upon  which  disagree- 
ment arose  shall  be  submitted  (accompanied  by  such  explanation  as  will  fully 
present  the  points  of  difference  existing,  and  such  other  statements  as  will  show 
the  gravity  of  the  situation)  to  the  sublodges,  they  to  vote  upon  the  points  in 
dispute.  In  the  event  of  the  then  scale  year  terminating  and  new  scale  year  hav- 
ing commenced  and  no  general  settlement  having  yet  been  reached,  the  division 
or  divisions  that  may  have  secured  agreement  are  to  resume  work  pending  the 
result  of  the  sublodges'  action  on  the  question  or  questions  in  dispute."' 

It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  sustain  the  division. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  give  us  your  experience  in  regard  to  injunc- 
tions?— A.  Our  experience  has  been  in  a  number  of  instances  that  when  we  have 
strikes,  in  case  men  come  to  take  employment,  our  men  who  are  not  working  will 
attempt  to  talk  with  them  about  the  conditions  and  explain.  We  find  that  a 
very  effective  way  of  keeping  men  from  taking  employment  unless  the  scale 
prices  were  paid;  because  these  men  are  brought,  in  most  instances,  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the  truth 
is  not  told  them  of  the  existing  conditions;  consequently,  as  soon  as  we  get  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  them  and  explain  that  there  is  trouble,  they  will,  rather 
than  take  employment,  go  back  to  where  they  came  from.  We  find  that  when 
we  are  inducing  men  to  do  that,  there  is  always  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
other  side  to  defeat  us  in  meeting  these  men,  and  a  complaint  is  usually  taken 
immediately  to  the  courts  and  an  injunction  asked  against  us.  These  injunctions 
read  very  broadly — meeting  more  than  one  in  number,  on. any  highway,  by-ways, 
alleys,  lanes,  etc.  In  that  way  they  secure  a  pretty  tight  board  fence  around  us. 
The  next  step,  in  case  we  still  persist  in  trying  to  see  men,  even  though  we  do  not 
come  within  the  radius  of  the  place,  is  to  make  a  statement,  and  there  is  always 
somebody  willing  to  go  and  swear  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  violated  the  injunc- 
tion. All  kinds  of  evidence  is  brought  up  against  us,  and  that  injuction  is  made 
permanent. 

One  instance  I  remember,  in  Pittsburg,  that  happened  a  few  years  ago,  will 
demonstrate  what  a  judge  can  do  and  what,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  he  does  do.  In 
this  particular  case  a  man  was  charged  with  attacking  men  after  an  injunction 
was  issued  against  him.  He  was  brought  in  to  be  heard.  It  was  proved  satisfac- 
torily that  the  man  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  sick;  proven  satisfactorily  to  our  men, 
because  we  knew  he  was  there.  When  the  evidence  was  being  given  the  most  of 
the  men  who  were  working  and  who  were  brought  in  evidence  could  not  speak 
the  English  language;  they  had  interpreters  for  them.  But  among  others  was  a 
colored  man.  The  question  was  asked  him  by  one  of  the  counsel  whether  there 
was  any  one  of  the  strikers  in  the  room  whom  he  had  seen  in  that  particular  bor- 
ough at  that  time.  He  looked  around  and  saw  a  man  standing  by  the  side  of  me 
at  the  back  end  of  the  court  room — a  man  who  was  one  of  the  best  Christians  I 
ever  met — strictly  a  conscientious,  religious  man  who  remained  at  home  all  the 
time  in  the  evening,  who  would  not  violate  the  law  or  even  go  to  the  extent  of 
talking  to  a  man  and  asking  him  not  to  take  his  place  because  he  was  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  "  actual  hands  off."  He  had  been  a  member  of  our  organization. 
The  colored  man  said, "  I  know  only  one  man  whom  I  ever  saw  up  there,  and  that 
is  that  gentleman  back  there  "  (naming  him) .  The  judge  on  the  bench  immediately 
said, "  Who  is  that?  Whoisthat?"  He  named  him  again.  "Are  you  one  of  the 
strikers?  "  He  got  out  the  paper  and  immediately  made  out  a  restraining  order 
against  that  man  in  the  court  room.  He  was  immediately  placefl^ri  a  position 
where  they  could  charge  him  with  anything,  and  he  would  be  incriminated  until 
he  could  clear  himself.    It  is  a  very  simple  instrument.    The  fact  is,  anybody 
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could  charge  you  with  violating  it  and  you  must  prove  that  you  were  not  guilty, 
no  matter  where  you  were  nor  how  difficult  it  may  be,  or  else  you  are  incrimi- 
nated.   That  is  the  evil  I  see  in  the  injunction. 

Q.  It  reverses  the  situation? — A.  Reverses  the  situation,  and  then  it  is  used  so 
often.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  injunction.  It  is  used 
promiscuously. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  in  the  State  courts  or  the  United  States  courts? — 
A.  That  was  in  the  State  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  these  injunctions  very  common  in  case  of  a  strike? — 
A.  In  western  Pennsylvania  they  are  as  thick  as  tax  notices.  Of  course  we  have 
a  part  of  the  State  (western  Pennsylvania)  that,  I  suppose,  has  had  more  labor 
difficulties  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  nature  of  our 
industries  there  and  the  kind  of  men  that  work  in  them.  It  is  very  hard,  slavish 
work;  requires  a  great  deal  of  hard  exertion,  and  brings  into  the  business  nothing 
but  very  forcible  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  they  used  in  Pennsylvania  before  they  were  used 
in  Chicago  in  the  Debs  strike? — A.  Very  often. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Are  the  judges  in  Pennsylvania  selected  by  the  people  or  by 
the  legislature? — A.  They  are  supposed  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.).  Please  explain  the  operation  of  the  sliding  wage  scale 
in  your  trade? — A.  I  have  prepared  a  paper  covering  that  question,  and  I  will  fol- 
low it  with  a  comparison  of  scale  rates  and  the  prices  since  the  beginning  of 
iron  work  in  Pittsburg  in  1837  to  June,  1897.  It  gives  the  wages  in  the  principal 
department,  by  which  all  others  are  governed,  and  the  selling  price  of  the  article 
on  which  it  is  based.     (Reading:) 

"  The  diversities  of  wages  and  methods  of  payment  to  the  working  classes  for 
labor  of  the  present  century  are  so  complex  that  it  would  require  much  study  of 
each  trade  and  calling  in  each  part  of  the  country  to  get  at  the  origin  of  the 
controlling  cause  of  the  present  wages. 

"A  part  of  the  functions  of  organized  labor  is  to  arrange  a  specific  price  for 
labor  for  each  position  and  the  material  or  ware  worked,  and  to  curtail  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  so  far  as  possible  except  at  this  specified  price.  The  demand  for 
labor  controls  the  employer  to  a  large  degree  in  the  acceptance  of  the  price  estab- 
lished by  organized  labor;  but  if  the  trade  or  locality  be  unorganized,  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand  asserts  full  sway,  and  the  necessities  of  starving 
humanity  during  times  of  depression  and  a  surplus  of  labor  alone  forms  the  basis 
of  minimum  of  wage,  while  in  times  of  prosperity  the  necessity  of  the  employer 
fixes  the  maximum.  The  simple  idea  of  giving  and  getting  employment  at  a 
stated  sum  per  day,  without  specific  agreement  as  to  time  and  continuance,  gives 
assurance  to  neither  employer  or  employee.  The  employer  may  attempt  to  reduce 
wages  at  any  time  that  conditions  or  Uimatic  changes  are  favorable,  and  may 
refuse  to  advance  the  wages  when  prosperity  warrants  him  in  doing  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employee  may  demand  better  pay  when  conditions  may  not  war- 
rant it,  or  on  the  eve  of  a  depression  in  prices.  In  fact,  he  is  quite  likely  to  do 
so,  as  he  judges  of  ability  to  get  more  by  past  prosperity  rather  than  by  considering 
the  future. 

"Fixing  wages  for  a  period  of  time  by  agreement,  while  being  in  advance  of 
the  system  just  described,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  permit  unwarrantable  demands 
■  by  either,  does  not  give  the  possibility  of  sharing  in  prosperity  by  the  workman 
when  the  advanced  price  of  the  article  warrants  the  payment  of  a  better  wage; 
and  a  system  that  does  not  give  a  share  of  prosperity  to  those  who  create  the 
wealth  of  the  land  as  well  as  those  who  hold  the  wealth,  certainly  can  not  be 
recommended  as  the  means  of  harmony. 

"Sliding  scales,  as  they  have  been  termed,  are,  in  our  estimation,  a  step  in 
advance  of  any  system  now  in  use.  The  wages  of  the  iron  and  steel  worker  have 
been  based  on  and  determined  by  this  plan  since  1866,  and  in  fact  the  iron  and 
•steel  workers  claim  to  be  the  pioneers  of  the  sliding-scale  system.  As  a  test  of  its 
efficiency,  when  fair  employers  are  concerned,  we  recall  to  mind  some  of  the  most 
successful  firms  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  that  have  been  treating  with  labor  in 
this  way  during  all  that  period  and  who  participated  in  drawing  up  the  conditions 
of  the  first  sliding  scale. 

"Since  its  first  adoption  by  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  new  features  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  as  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  system  to  new 
conditions  as  they  arose.  Under  this  system  of  sliding  scale  a  rate  of  wages  is 
agreed  upon  for  each  position,  to  be  governed  by  the  scale,  and  then  a  selling  price 
lor  the  material  is  selected  as  being  a  fair  minimum  price  while  that  particular 
rate  of  wages  is  paid ;  a  percentage  of  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  material  is 
then  listed  as  requiring  a  slight  percentage  of  advance  in  the  wages  of  the  men  in 
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the  several  positions.  The  ratio  of  advance  in  wages  is  thus  listed  with  the 
advance  in  material  until  the  probable  highest  figure  the  material  will  sell  at  has 
been  reached.  A  corresponding  reduction  of  wages  is  agreed  to  as  the  material 
recedes  in  price.  But  a  minimum  price  is  agreed  to  as  representing  a  stopping 
point  in  the  decline  in  wages,  and  although  the  employer  is  free  to  sell  his  mate- 
rial lower  than  the  minimum,  he  is  not  permitted  a  further  reduction  in  wages. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  plan  more  equitable  than  one  under  which,  when  the 
price  of  material  or  goods  goes  up,  the  laborer's  wages,  advance  as  well;  and  if 
prices  fall,  he  shares  in  the  decline.  But  to  adopt  this  system  without  establish- 
ing a  minimum  to  its  downward  tendency  shifts  the  effect  described  in  disorgan- 
ized trades  and  localities  from  advantage  taken  of  necessity  to  advantage  taken 
because  of  competition  in  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  from  wanton  attack  to  com- 
petitive manipulation. 

"Experience  in  the  sliding  scale  has  taught  that  a  cheapening  in  price  may  be 
the  means  of  enhancing  the  profit  of  the  employer  and  reducing  the  wages  of 
laborers  at  one  and  the  same  time,  unless  proper  safeguards  are  embodied.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  the  discovery  of  the  great  steel  ore  mines  in  the  Masaba  and 
other  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  Northwest  has  had  a  very  decided  effect  in 
reducing  the  price  of  both  steel  and  iron.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  before 
these  discoveries  were  made  steel  ore  was  not  found  in  plenty  and  was  expensive 
to  mine  and  haul.  These  new  mines  were  easily  operated  and  created  an  abun- 
dance of  ore  in  market,  introduced  new  and  improved  methods  of  handling,  created 
competition  in  the  hauling  lines  and  built  new  ones,  and  gave  to  ore  buyers  a 
cheaper  material.  This  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  convert  this  cheaper  ore 
into  pig  iron  and  sell  to  the  steel  or  iron  rolling  mills  and  yet  retain  their  former 
margin  or  even  a  greater  margin,  as  it  suited  them,  to  give  to  the  consumer  or 
not  the  benefit  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  ore.  The  same  rule  can  be  carried 
on  the  manufacturer  who  purchases  the  pig  iron  and  transforms  it  into  steel  or 
iron,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  sliding  scale,  by  reason  of  the  cheapening  of  the 
article,  would  of  necessity  reduce  wages  to  the  tainimum  established.  And  were . 
there  none  established,  the  wage-earner  would  be  reduced  to  the  extreme  limit 
governed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  employer. 

"One  of  the  advantages,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  advantages,  of  the  sliding 
scale  system  is  the  bringing  together  of  employer  and  employee  in  conference  and 
discussion  of  trade,  duties,  conditions,  prospects,  and  ability  to  pay  a  fair  wage. 
The  intricacies  and  details  of  the  sliding  scale  required  full  investigation  into  all 
these  points  and  many  others.  After  all,  it  is  the  getting  together  ef  employer 
and  employee  with  fair  intentions  that  cultivates  reason  on  both  sides.  We  are 
loth  to  believe  the  oft  repeated  assertion  that  capital  and  labor  are  at  war,  but 
the  greater  strangers  they  continue  the  more  each  is  convinced  that  the  other  is 
antagonistic  to  it.  Hands  can  not  be  clasped  that  are  not  extended,  and  com- 
panions are  not  made  of  people  who  never  meet. 

"It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  during  late  years  workmen  are 
becoming  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  hence  the  alleged  increase  of  strikes. 
The  workman  of  to-day  is  simply  asserting  his  rights  that  possibly  before  he  did 
not  clearly  see,  but  which  now  are  plain  to  him.  Wages  based  on  cost  of  things 
produced,  sliding  scales,  and  kindred,  arrangements  of  wages,  by  which  the  work- 
man for  self -protection  is  compelled  to  watch  market  values,  have  been  among 
the  mighty  influences  that  have  given  us  a  working  class  who  know  their  rights 
and  who  at  all  times  stand  ready  to  defend  them  with  reason. 

Failing  to  secure  justice  in  this  way,  they  prefer  to  walk  from  the  workshop 
than  to  stultify  themselves  by  acquiescence  to  injustice." 

Comparison  of  scale,  selling  rate,  and  material  for  past  years. 


u 

Month. 

Selling 
price 
bar 
iron 

per  ton. 

Pud- 
dling 
rates. 

Bar 

mill 
heating 

and 
rolling. 

Selling 
price 
24  G. 

sheet. 

Rolling 
price 
24  G. 
sheet. 

Tin    . 

plate 
box  IC, 

full 
weight. 

Rolling 

IC. 

full 
weight. 

1837 

$7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.00 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

184SJ 

1844 

$89.92 
95.75 
91.66 
86.04 

1845 

1846 

1847 
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Comparison  of  scale,  selling  rate,  and  material  for  past  years — Continued. 


i 

Month. 

Selling 
price 
bar 
iron 

per  ton. 

Pud- 
dling 

rates. 

Bar 

TTlill 

heating 

and 
rolling. 

Selling 
price' 
24  G. 
sheet. 

Boiling 
price 
24  G. 

sheet. 

Tin 

plate 

box  IC, 

full 
weight. 

Boiling 

IC, 

full 
weight. 

1848 

$79.33 
67.50 
59.54 
54.66 
58.79 
56.00 
100.80 
100.80 
78.40 
78.40 
78.40 
67.20 

$6.00 
6.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
3.75 
3.56 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1853 

1853 

$0.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.62i 

.75" 

.62} 

.62) 

.60 

.60 

.62} 

.62} 

.62} 

.62} 

.62} 

.62} 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

-.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1854 

1855 

1856 

61.60 
95.20 
95.20 

1857 

1858 

1859 

95.20 
61.60 
50.40 
95.20 
89.60 
95.20 
95.20 

1860 

1861 

50.40 

50.40 
100.80 
61.60 
67.20 

1862 

July 

72.80 
89.60 
95.20 

1863 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.58 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
7.00 
7.50 
8.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.00 

95.20 
-  95.20 
123.20 
134.40 
134.40 
145.60 
156.80 
156.80 
156.80 
156.80 
168.00 

1864 

1865 

123.20 

6.00 
5.75 
8.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.50 
7.25 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.25 
6.25 
6.50 
6.75 
7.00 
7.50 
7.75 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.50 
6.75 
6.25 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 

103.48 
123.20 
112.00 
113.00 
100.80 
95.20 
95.20 

o  ?3 

•si® 

a  (Defl 

&§S 
§S 

mg 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.86 
.86 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 

1868 

78.40 

84.00 

78.40 

72.80 

72.80 

78.40 

85.12 

92.96 

100.80 

107.52 

112.00 

112.00 

116.48 

103.04 

85.12 

73.92 

67.20 

56.00 

56.00 

56.00 

- 

1870 
1871 

TViTm""   " 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 
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Comparison  of  scale,  selling  rate,  and  material  for  past  years — Continued. 


i 

Month. 

Selling 
price 
bar 
iron 

per  ton. 

Pud- 
dling 
rates. 

Bar 
mill 

heating 
and 

rolling. 

SelUng 
price 
24  G. 

sheet. 

Boiling 
price 
24  G. 
sheet. 

Tin 
plate 

boxIC, 
full 

weight. 

Boiling 

IC, 

full 
weight. 

1875 

$56.00 
56.00 
56.00 

$5.50 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
.       5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.70 
5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
■     5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 

5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 

$0.68 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.72} 
.91 
.91 
.68 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

1876 

1877 

44.80 
39.20 
44.80 
44.80 
44.80 
44.80 
44.80 
39.20 
35.84 
42.56 
56.00 
67.20 
76.16 
78.40 
89.60 
89.60 
71.68 
56.00 
50.40 
50.4(1 
50.40 
50.40 
50.40 
50.40 
47.04 
47.04 
57.12 
47.04 
50.40 
50.40 
48.16 
48.16 
50.40 
50.40 
50.40 
53.76 
53.76 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
53.76 
53.76 
50.40 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
53.76 
51.52 
50.40 
48.16 
Per 
100  lbs. 
2.25 
2.20 
2.15 
2.10 
2.00 
1.94 
1.90 
1.90 
1.88 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80 

1878 

1879 

1880 

, 

$4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.90 
3.90 
3.65 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.20 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 

4.03 
4.03 
4.03 
3.70 
3.70 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.25 
3.25 
3.06 

$8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

1881 

do 

do 

do"::::::":::::::::: 

dV:::::::::::::::::: 

1882 

i 

I 

:::::::;;  I : 

i 

Do 

1883 

March 

1884 
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Comparison  of  scale,  selling  rate,  and  material  for  past  years — Continued. 


s 

© 

>* 

Month. 

Selling 
price 
bar 
iron 

per  ton. 

Pud- 
dling 
rates. 

Bar 
mill 

heating 
and 

rolling. 

Selling 
price 

24  a. 
sheet. 

Boiling 
price 
24  G. 
sheet. 

Tin 

plate 

boxIC, 

full 
weight. 

Boiling 

IC, 

full 
weight. 

1884 

$1.80 
1.75 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.75 
1.80 
1.85 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80 

$5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50. 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 

$0.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

$3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.95 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.80 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.80 
2.75 
2.75 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.80 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.80 
2.50 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.85 
2.90 
2.95 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.80 

$8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
.    8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
S.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

December .,    ... 

1885 

July- 

1886 

July 

1887 

July 

1888 

July 

1889 

1890 

$4.72 
4.61 
4.46 
4.39 
4.35 
4.39 
4.45 
4.65 
5.17* 
5.41 
5.41 
5.25 
5.34 

$5.30 

5.30 

5& 
5.30 

5.30 

5.30 

July 

5.30 

5.30 

5  30 

5  30 

5  30 

5.30 
5.30 

1891 

94 
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Comparison  of  scale,  selling  rate,  and  material  for  past  years — Continued. 


Month. 


Selling 

price 

bar 

iron 

per  ton. 


Pud- 
dling 
rates. 


Bar 
mill 

heating 
and 

rolling. 


Selling 
price 
24  G. 
sheet. 


Boiling 
price 

»a 

sheet. 


Tin 
plate 
boxIC, 

full 
weight. 


Boiling 
IC, 
full 

weight. 


February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 
January- .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October ... 
November 
December- 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October ... 
November 
December. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April- 

May.- 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  .. 
November 
December. 
January... 
February . 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  .  -  - 
November 
December . 
January... 
February  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 
January. .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65. 
1.65 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.50 
.1.50 
1.50 
1.47 
1.32 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.17 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.07 
1.01 
.96 
.95 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
1.16} 
1.16} 
L22 
1.33} 
1.35 
1.35 
1.31} 
1.15 
1.15 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.15 
1.13 
1.10 
1.10 
1.01 
.93} 
.90 


$5.60 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.60 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5-50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 


$0.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 


.63 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.59i<. 

.59ft 

.59ft 

.59ft 

.59ft 

.59ft 

.56ft 

.56ft 

.56ft 

.56ft 

.56ft 

.56ft 

.56ft 

.56ft 

.56ft 

.56ft 

,  5oio 

.56ft 

•  OOjts 

.56ft 


$2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80- 
2.80 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.70 
2.70 
2.75 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.65 


2.65 


2.57 
2.52 
2.37 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 


2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.15 
2.07 
2.17 
2.27 
2.42 
2.50 
2.50 
2.45 
2.45 
2.37 
2.23 
2.13 
2.06 
2.10 
2.15 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.07 
2.05 
1.95 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 


$8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8,00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.34 
7.34 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 


$5.41 
5.35 
5.23 
5.10 
5.30 
5.28 
5.35 
5.37} 
5.32 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.20 
5.-18 
5.20 
5.45 
5.50 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.50 
5.50 
5.42 
5.30 
5.25 
5.20 
5.27} 
5.32 
5.30 
5.26 
5.26 
5.20 
5.18 
5.15 
5.14 
5.12} 
5.12 
4.71} 
4.09} 
4.10 
4.00 
3.96 
3.87} 
3.80 
3.80 
3.80 
3.80 
3.82} 
3.90 
3.95 
4.00 
3.92} 
3.80 
4.00 
3.93 
3.80 
3.70 
3.55 
3.55 
3.S6 
3.60 
3.58 
3.56 
3.63 
3.55 
3.55 
3.23 
3.17} 
3.33 
3.34 
3.55 
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The  first  general  guide,  hoop  and  cotton-tie  mill  scale  for  the  Pittsburg  district 
was  made  April  2,  1872,  and  the  base  price  was  $4  per  ton  on  a  4i-cent  card  rate, 
with  a  minimum  card  rate  of  2J  cents.  The  rates  were  for  working  billets,  and 
50  cents  per  ton  extra  for  working  piles.  This  made  a  complication  in  under- 
standing the  card,  as  the  price  of  iron  was  usually  below  the  4i  rate,  and  a  per- 
centage taken  from  the  card  was  necessary  to  determine  the  rate;  for  instance,  2| 
card  rate  was  40  per  cent  less  than  the  $4  base.  The  scale  was  placed  on  the  regular 
bar-iron  card  in  June,  1886. 

First  scales  were  made  for  the  following  departments  in  Pittsburg: 

Muck  rolling,  7th  of  December,  1880,  2|-cent  card. 

Bar  and  nail  plate,  rolling  and  heating,  17th  of  October,  1879,  2£-oent  card. 

Sheet  and  jobbing  mill,  rolling,  etc.,  March  1, 1880,  based  on  34-cent  card,  mini- 
mum of  2J-cent  card. 

Sheet  mill,  roughing  and  catching.  May  15, 1880,  same  card  as  sheet  rolling. 

Scrapping  and  busheling  and  heating  in  a  scrap  furnace,  February  23, 1880,  2£- 

Knobbling,  February  23, 1880, 2^-cent  card. 

Heating  and  shingling,  February  23, 1880, 2J-cent  card. 

Tin  and  black  plate  mills,  March  15, 1880,  2J-cent  card. 

Puddling  scale  in  1866. 

The  above  data  has  been  secured  only  after  a  great  deal  of  research,  and  will 
probably  never  again  be  produced  in  this  concise  form  for  so  many  past  years, 
unless  taken  from  this  list.    It  would,  therefore,  be  well  for  all  interested  in  the 
history  of  these  rates  to  lay  this  away  in  a  safe  place  for  reference. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  M.  Garland,  President. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  On  what  date  did  the  adjustment  of  wages  on  the  sliding 
scale  basis  start? — A.  1866. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  .Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  weekly,  semi- 
monthly, and  monthly  payment  laws? — A.  We  have  always  received  our  pay 
every  two  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  satisfactory? — A.  Very  satisfactory  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Have  you  ever  known  any  injunction  to  issue  against 
parties,  not  naming  the  defendants,  "Smith,  Jones,  and  all  other  persons,"  and 
have  you  known  anybody  to  be  arrested  under  such  an  order?— A.  Yes.  Not  in 
our  trade.  I  remember  a  very  vivid  circumstance  .of  that  kind  in  the  mining 
trade  in  Virginia. 

Q.  Do  your  State  courts  in  Pennsylvania  issue  blank  injunctions  against  all 
persons? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  they  are  issued. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  supposed  to  include  your  organization? — A.  Yes; 
this  person  I  speak  of  was  enjoined  under  that  general  injunction  before  that 
special  was  made  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Did  that,  in  a  sense,  shift  the  burden  of  proof?— A.  No 
doubt.  It  does  not  give  him  a  trial  by  jury.  He  stands  charged  there.  He  is 
put  in  a  position  where  he  must  clear  himself,  rather  than  in  a  position  where 
somebody  must  charge  him. 

Q.  If  something  is  done  after  that,  must  he  show  that  he  personally  did  not  do 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  first  order  a  temporary  restraining  order? — 
A.  Yes.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  one  who  is  making  the  charge  is  the  only 
one  permitted  to  speak  then.  The  case  is  not  plead  before  the  judge  at  all,  but 
they  go  in  and  repeat  the  charge  and  try  to  substantiate  the  charge  they  made 
without  the  other  side  having  the  possibility  of  disproving  it,  and  then  on  that 
ground  it  is  made  permanent. 

Q.  Do  both  sides  have  a  hearing  at  the  time  the  restraining  order  is  made  per- 
petual?— A.  There  is  no  trial  of  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Can  both  sides  be  heard,  for  and  against?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  persons  against  whom  temporary  injunctions  are 
issued  receive  notice  from  the  courts  to  appear  at  such  proceedings?— A.  No,  I 
think  not.     The  date  is  set,  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  judgment  taken  against  them  in  their  absence? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Please  explain  that  Virginia  case.— A.  As  I  under- 
stand the  case— I  was  not  there— it  was  the  case  of  a  circuit-court  judge  who  was 
a  mine  owner;  that  he  sat  on  the  bench  and  issued  injunctions  in  the  absence  of 
the  other  judge.  He  was  also  a  squire,  from  the  explanation  I  got.  He  issued 
the  injunctions,  and  they  were  taken  out  in  his  vest  pocket  or  side  pocket  to  the 
mines,  and  whenever  there  was  a  particular  person  he  wanted  an  injunction 
against  it  was  served  on  him.    He  had  an  innumerable  lot  of  them  in  his  pocket. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Blank  injunctions?— A.  Whether  they  were  blank  or  not 
I  do  not  know.    That  did  not  come  under  my  personal  knowledge,  however. 

Q.  "Work  in  your  industry  is  all  piecework?— A.  Not  all.  The  general  worK  or 
all  the  highest  positions  is  piecework;  but  there  may  be  some  men  working  ^p0™ 
the  rolls  that  can  not  be  placed  on  piecework  on  account  of  the  diversity  or  tne 
operation.  Those  wages  then  are  based  on  the  day;  but  they  receive  the  same 
recognition  in  the  advance  of  wages  as  the  sliding  scale  is  changed. 

Q.  Is  the  sliding  scale  regarded  by  the  men  as  on  the  whole  equitable?— A.  We 
prefer  it  to  any  other  plan  of  operation.  I  have  here  a  scale  tract  of  the  last  year, 
and  it  will  explain  the  plan.  For  instance,  take  boiling.  We  base  it  on  actual 
sales  of  bar  iron,  as  per  conference  agreement.  The  conference  agreement  is  an 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  employers  and  us  to  govern  the  selling  price 
of  bar  iron.  The  Western  Association  card  has  long  since  passed  out  of  existence. 
They  do  not  have  any  conjoint  selling  price,  but  they  meet  us  in  these  confer- 
ences, and  agree  with  us  that  we  shall  select  a  number  of  mills,  and  that  those 
manufacturers  will  send  every  two  months  to  the  secretary  of  their  organization — 
there  is  an  organization  of  the  manufacturers,  but  they  do  not  control  the  selling 
price  as  they  used  to — and  that  they  shall  take  a  statement  of  all  sales  made  in 
those  particular  mills  for  those  two  months,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  articles 
were  sold;  make  a  sworn  statement  to  that  effect,  and  send  it  sealed  to  the  secre- 
tary at  the  end  of  every  two  months.  Our  committee  goes  over  and  these  state- 
ments are  opened  in  their  presence  and  by  the  committee.  The  actual  selling 
price  is  taken,  and  the  least  regulation  here  is  of  course  observed.  We  then  take 
the  average  selling  price  of  those  mills  for  those  two  months.  If  the  selling  price 
of  iron  goes  to  1.1  cents  the  puddling  mill  will  go  25  cents  additional  per  ton.  At 
1  cent  per  pound  of  bar  iron  puddling  is  $4  a  ton. 

(Note. — Mr.  Garland  submitted  the  scale  above  referred  to,  which  was  placed 
on  file.) 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  minimum  below  which  your  wages  do  not  fall? — A.  We  have 
a  minimum,  and  I  explained  the  necessity  of  that  in  that  article  (Exhibit  C). 
Right  through  the  book  you  will  find  the  same  thing — knobbling,  heating  slabs, 
and  shingling,  bar  and  12-inch  mills,  till  we  get  over  here  to  sheet  iron,  and  the 
selling  price  of  sheet  iron  governs  the  workers'  wages  in  it.  Then  you  will  find 
the  tin  plate  is  based  on  the  actual  selling  price  of  tin  plate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  withhold  sales  on  a  falling  market  in  order  to  affect  wages,  or  is  it  for  their 
interest  to  do  so? — A.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  affect  our  prices.  In  the 
first  place  the  difference  in  our  wage  would  not  pay  them.  They  get  a  much 
greater  advantage  from  an  advance  than  we  do. 

Q.  Are  the  sales  honestly  reported? — A.  Yes.  And  again  they  are  taken  in  dif- 
ferent mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  sworn  statements.  The  other 
manufacturers  are  very  jealous  of  the  prices  at  which  they  sell,  so  that  we  are  in 
secrecy  ourselves.  We  appoint  a  committee  and  they  determine  for  our  men. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  determination  of  the  thing;  and  the  manufacturers 
themselves  do  not  know  what  the  others  have  sworn  to  except  as  they  gather  it  on 
the  outside — on  the  market;  so  that  we  have  a  pretty  tight  compact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  Has  the  Amalgamated  Association  the  whole  of  the 
rates  under  its  command? — A.  Yes;  and  we  do  not  give  it  out.  We  have  a  very 
complete  system.  Of  course  it  has  been  a  long  time  working  out,  and  year  after 
year  we  have  been  securing  little  points  where  we  were  weak.  We  have  been  fix- 
ing them  up,  and  we  have  had  the  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  harmonious  relations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Noeth.)  Do  they  act  in  good  faith? — A.  Oh,  yes;  splendid  gentle- 
men. Our  whole  difficulty  conies  from  somebody  who  will  not  go  in  on  that.  In 
fairness  to  the  other  employers  we  must  compel  him  to  make  the  same  price  or 
withhold  our  skilled  labor  from  him. 

Q.  Do  the  members  of  your  organization  think  that  under  this  arrangement 
they  get  all  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  out  of  the  price  at  which  the  commodity 
sells? — A.  They  certainly  do,  or  they  would  not  agree  to  it.  It  is  not  based  on 
last  year's  conditions.  That  whole  list  may  be  changed  because  of  the  conditions 
we  see  before  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Have  the  manufacturers  anyway  of  compelling  some 
one  manufacturer  to  give  in? — A.  Only  by  withholding  our  work  from  him; 
keeping  the  skilled  workmen  away  from  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  Do  the  manufacturers  use  your  organization  to  keep 
them  away? — A.  They  do  not  use  it.  We  do  that  ourselves..  We  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  do  that  with  them;  to  protect  them  all  we  can. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  wide  a  territory  is  covered  by  the  arrangement  yon 
have  been  describing? — A.  The  tin  mills'  scales  cover  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; the  bar  and  guide  mill  scales  do  the  same  west  and  south  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  Canada,  and  so  does  the  puddling  rate.  The  eastern 
manufacturers  in  the  puddling  and  finishing  department  do  not  agree  to  this,  and 
have  not. 

Q.  Are  they  lower? — A.  They  are  much  lower.  The  fact  is  they  are  going  out 
of  the  business.  It  does  not  pay  them  to  make  puddling  iron  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  any  more,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  fuel.  There  is  practically 
none  of  it  made;  but  the  prices  are  lower.  The  sheet  mill  covers  the  whole 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Q.  Barring  those  exceptions,  is  it  practically  universal  in  the  United  States  in 
the  iron  trade? — A.  Yes.  We  regulate  the  bloom  price  in  the  guide  mills  and  bar 
mills;  but  in  the  steel  mills  themselves,  by  reason  of  the  wide  divergence  in  the 
plan  of  operation  and  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  tonnage,  with  a  great 
deal  of  improved  machinery  in  one  plant  where  another  will  not  have  it,  a  uni- 
formity of  wage  is  impossible.  We  have  to  take  them  up  separately.  I  think 
you  probably  have  noticed  within  the  last  few  days  that  the  steel  workers  in  Chi- 
cago had  all  received  an  advance  on  the  sliding  scale.  That  is  an  agreement 
made  there  with  them.  We  have  the  sliding  scale  there,  and  in  some  other  steel 
mills.  By  reason  of  not  having  the  same  kind  of  works,  they  could  not  operate 
on  the  same  list.  All  of  them  were  benefited  by  the  sliding  scale  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

I  contend,  from  my  knowledge  of  labor  matters,  and  I  have  been  in  it  for  quite 
a  while,  that  if  all  employers  would  deal  with  their  employees  that  this  system  is 
possible,  and  that  it  will  bring  about  satisfactory  relations  between  employer  and 
employee  better  than  any  other,  because  there  is  no  man  who  can  make  the  prices 
of  the  employee  like  the  employee  who  knows  his  work,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
can  step  in  in  the  place  of  the  manufacturer  who  employs  Trim  and  know  as  fully 
as  he  does  what  he  has  to  contend  with,  and  what  he  should  receive  f  of  his  work. 
There  they  meet  in  every  condition  of  the  work.  Everything  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  gone  through.  The  mill  managers,  superintendents ,  and  everybody  are 
called  in  for  evidence  in  case  of  a  question  on  which  they  can  not  quite  agree. 
The  responsibility  for  a  difficulty  is  on  the  side  of  the  men.  Here  are  hundreds 
of  other  men  with  them.  Suppose  it  is  a  question  of  half  a  dozen  men's  wages. 
These  other  men  do  not  want  to  leave  their  employment  unless  they  are  sure  of 
the  justice  of  the  claim.  They  will  examine  it  fairly.  If  ajman  is  an  obstrep- 
erous character  and  does  not  accept  it  when  it  is  decided  fairly,  then  his  place  is 
filled.    I  think  we  have  the  most  harmonious  conditions  that  can  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  found  that  manufacturers  have  acted  in  good 
faith? — A.  A  great  many  of  them.  Once  in  a  while  they  break  away,  but  the 
fair  manufacturers  regret  that  just  as  much  as  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  many  manufacturers  who  employ  nonunion 
labor? — A.  They  are  just  on  about  the  same  ratio  that  we  give  you  of  organized  . 
employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  was  it  possible  for  the  Carnegie  strike  to  arise  in  view 
of  what  you  have  stated  to  us  of  your  methods? — A.  The  contention  there  was  on 
the  sliding  scale.  The  company  wanted  to  reduce  the  minimum,  and  wanted  to 
change  the  termination  of  the  scale  from  July  1  to  January  1.  We  thought  the 
1st  of  January  was  a  very  undesirable  time  for  us  to  be  out  contending  for  a 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  we  did  not  think,  in  consideration  of  what  the  other 
steel  manufacturers  were  paying,  that  they  were  entitled  to  this;  but  of  course, 
as  I  said,  this  difference  in  the  plan  of  operation  in  steel  mills  was  there.  It  was 
the  contention,  and  if  it  had  been  a  straight  scale,  you  know,  where  all  scales  were 
the  same,  there,  could  not  have  been  any  question;  but  they  contended  they 
should  have  certain  prices  there,  but  when  we  figured  up  what  it  cost  to  pay  the 
employees  in  the  same  line  of  business  we  could  not  agree  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  now  the  date  for  which  you  then  contended?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  this  the  same  organization?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  difficulty  in  extending  that 
system  to  the  cotton  industry,  where  something  is  made  that  does  not  have  a  defi- ' 
nite  price?— A.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  the  iron  and  steel  calling.  That  is 
equalized  by  the  rating  itself.  We  take  the  common  grade  for  the  basis  of  the 
.  scale;  the  least  fluctuation  is  what  we  take  for  a  basis.  For  instance,  bar  iron 
means  the  common-sized  bar  iron,  not  the  finer  or  intricate  sizes.  In  sheet  iron 
we  take  the  common  marketable  gauges,  such  as  26,  27,  and  28,  which  are  for  all 
kinds  of  use.  And  tin  plate  we  take  I.  C.  3  0,  and  that  is  common,  and  then  the 
price  is  arranged  for  the  work  on  these  other  sizes  in  accordance  with  them.  I 
fi«l  * 1 
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think  I  could  better  explain  it  in  the  sheet  mill  or  the  tin  mill  in  a  very  f  e-w  min- 
utes.   Take  tin  plate,  for  instance;  we  have  as  our  heading  here  [reading] : 

"When  100  pounds  I.  O.  tin  plate  is  selling  at  a  ratio  of  one-fifth  the  price  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  4  by  4  steel  billets,  the  wage  list  as  given  below  shall  be 
paid,  but  in  case  of  departure  in  either  the  selling  price  of  steel  billets  per  ton  or 
20  boxes  of  100  pounds  I.  C.  tin  plate  that  will  change  the  above  ratio  $2  per  ton 
or  more,  then  the  wage  list  shall  advance  2  per  cent  for  each  $2  from  said  ratio 
and  decline  2  per  cent  for  each  f 2  decline  to  said  ratio.  It  is  understood  that  the 
list  of  wages  given  below  is  the  minimum  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1898, 
and  ending  June  30, 1899." 

The  fact  is  that  when  anything  goes  up  on  one  piece  of  iron,  no  matter  what 
its  shape,  it  comes  up  all  along  the  line  in  the  same  degree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  May  one  manufacturer  get  higher  prices  for  one  quality 
of  goods  than  another  on  account  of  his  trade-mark? — A.  That  is  very  true — often 
occurs.  If  it  is  any  greater  hardship  for  the  men  to  make  that,  that  is  fixed  in 
the  list  price  for  that  particular  work,  so  that  when  a  raise  comes  along  the  line 
generally  he  gets  an  additional  price  above  that  fixed  price  in  the  beginning  for 
making  a  better  grade. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  under  17 — "  Store  orders  and  the  payment  in 
kind?" — A.  We  passed  that  stage  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  19:  "  Factory  tenements?  " — A.  We  have  none. 

Q.  21:  " Relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  past  few  years? '—A.  That  is  in 
this  "  comparison"  which  I  have  submitted  (Exhibit  D). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  minimum  wage  of  which  you  speak  the  daily 
or  monthly  wage  below  which  men  are  not  expected  to  work,  or  is  it  based  upon 
the  ton  or  piecework? — A.  On  the  ton.  For.  instance,  the  boiler  gets  $4  a  ton  at 
1  cent  selling  price  of  iron. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  the  minimum? — A.  That  is  the  minimum.  The 
employer  may  sell  that  at  seven-tenths  cent — has  done  it  in  a  number  flf  instances — 
but  the  boiler  still  gets  his  $4;  but  when  it  goes  up  to  1.1  he  gets  the  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Does  the  scale  you  have  submitted  show  that  wages  are 
higher  to-day  than  they  were  20  years  ago? — A.  As  I  said,  I  compiled  this  book 
[referring  to  Exhibit  D]  before  the  sliding  scale  began.  There  were  fluctuations. 
Iron  and  steel  go  up  and  down  very  rapidly,  and  for  a  number  of  causes.  For 
instance,  take  puddling;  it  was  $4  per  ton  in  the  year  1885,  and  the  selling  price 
of  bar  iron  was  $78.40.  In  the  year  1860  the  puddling  price  was  $3.75  and  the 
selling  price  of  bar  iron  was  $95.20.  In  July  it  was  $89.60,  in  August  it  was 
$95.20,  and  so  on.  Now,  the  selling  price  of  bar  iron  in  the  last  compilation  in 
this  table  in  June,  1897,  was  90  cents  a  hundred;  that  is,  $18  a  ton.  The  price  of 
puddling  then  was  $4.50.  Since  then  it  has  gone  down  to  $4  again,  and  the  price 
of  iron  was  down  to  about  1  cent — $20  a  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  the  tendency  of  the  prices  of  products  constantly  down- 
ward?—A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  sliding  scale  to  constantly  reduce  the  wages 
instead  of  to  increase  them? — A.  We  establish  a  minimum  each  year — a  fixed  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  vary  the  minimum? — A.  Yes;  we  say  it  may  go  above  a  certain 
rate,  but  not  below  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  improved  machinery  in  your  industry? — A.  That  has 
been  more  startling  in  the  steel  mills.  One  can  hardly  explain  the  great  changes 
in  that  direction,  because  they  are  so  constantly  occurring.  Machinery  is  doing 
the  work  that  everybody  thought  utterly  impossible  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  the  relative  number  of  employees  in  the  whole  industry? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  constantly  tend  to  reduce  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  increased  demand  constantly  tend  to  keep  the  number  up? — A.  The 
great  increase  of  the  demand  and  the  increased  consumption  has  that  tendency. 
We  have  a  greater  percentage  of  population  each  year  and  of  course  greater  wants 
occur. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  employees  in  your  industry  as  large  to-day  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago? — A.  No  doubt  about  that;  larger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  a  very  much  larger  production?— A.  Yes;  there  is 
an  immense  difference.  The  number  of  employees  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is 
as  great  to-day  as  it  was  years  ago;  but  that  does  not  compare  with  the  amount 
of  additional  tonnage — does  not  begin  to. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  surplus  of  labor  in  your  industry? — A.  There  is  at  times  a 
large  surplus  of  labor;  there  has  been,  unfortunately,  for  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  Axe  they  all  busy  at  present?— A.  Seem  to  be  very  busy. 
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Q.  Are  women  or  children  employed  in  your  industry? — A.  There  are  a  few 
women  employed  in  the  tin-plate  industries,  but  very  few;  very  few  children;  a 
boy  is  not  of  much  use  about  a  rolling  mill  until  he  gets  to  be  16  or  17  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  in 
your  industry  in  a  year? — A.  In  the  puddling  industry  they  average  very  low, 
probably  not  more  than  150  to  175.  In  tin  mills  I  think  they  will  run  from  225  to 
250. 

Q.  Why  are  there  no  more? — A.  We  have  the  24-hour  system;  that  means  three 
turns.     We  work  8  hours. 

Q.  Is  that  universal? — A.  That  is  pretty  nearly  universal.  I  think  that  about 
three-fourths,  or  probably  more,  of  our  entire  organization  is  working  on  the  8-hour 
system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  they  work  Sundays? — A.  Not  where  they  are  organized. 

Q.  Would  they  work  Sundays  if  necessary? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  organization  allow  Sunday  work? — A.  We 
do  not  permit  it,  and  we  do  not  have  it.  The  reason  for  the  broken  time  is,  first, 
the  mills  have  to  be  off  sometimes  on  account  of  somebody  being  sick  and  their 
inability  to  secure  anybody  in  his  place.  There  are  two  sets  of  men  out  of  the 
three  that  only  get  five  days  per  week,  if  not  a  full  week,  while  the  other  gets  six 
days.  Of  course  that  alternates,  and  that  reduces  the  number.  In  some  mills, 
where  they  do  not  break  anything,  they  would  run  very  much  more;  probably 
run  to  275  turns;  but  you  can  always  count  on  considerable  breakage  of  machin- 
ery in  rolling  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  about  getting  the  8-hour 
arrangement? — A.  Very  little;  it  came  about  by  agreement.  We  tried  it  as  an 
experiment  about  1884  and  found  it  to  be  a  very  good  thing.  At  that  time  it  was 
first  taken  up  in  the  sheet-mill  industry,  and  the  crews  then  were  working  about 
seven  heats  per  turn,  fifteen  pairs  each,  and  they  were  doing  that  in  about  10 
hours.  Some  places  they  have  demonstrated  that  by  working  a  little  faster  they 
could  get  through  a  little  quicker.  Then  the  furnaces  laid  between  turns  with 
coal  in  them;  had  to  be  kept  hot  until  the  next  set  came  on.  We  tried  that  as  an 
experiment  and  thought  we  would  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  heats  for  a  little 
while  in  order  to  get  in  full  turns;  but  to-day  the  three  turns  are  working  in  all 
these  mills  and  making  nine  instead  of  seven  heats  on  two  turns,  same  number 
of  pairs  in  the  heat.  I  do  not  care  what  trade  it  is  in — I  have  seen  it  in  a  great 
many — the  8-hour  turn  proves  the  fallacy  of  longer  hours  in  every  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  it  prove  it  in  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen? — 
A.  Yes;  it  gives  the  full  effort  of  a  man. 

We  have  very  little  apprenticeship  in  our  business;  in  fact,  there  is  practically 
no  apprenticeship  in  the  rolling  mills.  A  boy  learns  the  business,  and  as  soon  as 
an  opening  occurs  and  the  management  determines  he  can  do  the  work,  he  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  he  gets  scale  or  regular  prices  for  it.  The  manage- 
ment does  not  put  on  a  man  who  is  not  competent  to  get  the  rate  paid  a  man  who 
is  competent.    It  regulates  itself  that  way,  and  very  satisfactorily,  too. 

In  our  own  organization  we  have  no  plan  of  insurance  except  that  operated  in 
localities  by  the  men  themselves.  For  instance,  in  the  Illinois  wteel  Company 
our  men  got  up  a  plan  of  insurance  and  went  in  together,  and  in  some  of  the 
Youngstown  mills  they  did  the  same.  They  have  sick  and  accident  benefits  on  a 
small  scale.    But  as  an  organization  we  have  never  tried  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  any  insurance  on  the  part  of  the  employers? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  forced  payment,  a  part  of  the  wages,  put  up  as  a  fund? — A.  No, 
that  has  never  been  attempted  for  old  age;  it  was  attempted  as  insurance  in  Ala- 
bama once,  and  our  men  objected  to  it,  very  rightly,  too,  I  thought  at  the  time, 
because  we  had  no  assurance  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
collected  the  money.    I  do  not  think  much  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  have  any  colored  people  in  your  industry  in  Pitts- 
burg?— A.  Yes,  we  have  a  number  of  colored  people  in  it.     . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  Amalgamated  take  action  when  the  referen- 
dum was  sent  out  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — A.  Yes,  it  was  unanimous  for 
restriction;  we  are  on  record  for  that;  the  only  question  is  the  plan  of  restriction. 
We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  any  restriction,  no  matter  who  advances  it  or 
who  brings  it  forward. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  a  little  better 
than  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country? — A.  We  look  at  it  this  way:  There  are 
enough  men  here  for  the  work  that  we  can  secure,  and  more  coming  in  have  a 
tendency  to  overstock  the  market  and  reduce  the  wages,  because  they  can  get 
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somebody  else  to  do  it.  It  seems  selfish,  but  we  want  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
before  extending  our  household  to  more  than  we  can  take  care  of.  We  feel  that 
way,  but  not  because  they  are  foreigners,  because  a  large  number  of  our  people 
are  foreigners,  perhaps  nearly  half  of  them  are  foreign  born  though  American 
cil"  i  z  p  n  ^i 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  compulsory  that  members  of  your  organization  shall 
be  American  citizens?— A.  No,  but  they  do  not  usually  become  members  until 
they  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Referring  to  No.  26,  page  5:  What  are  the  effects  of 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  on  male  employment,  and  what  are  the 
moral  and  social  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  in  mills,  factories,  etc.?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  beneficial  effect  to  employ  women  in  the  mills.  The 
fact  is  our  people  work  very  hard,  and  they  are  about  half  clad.  Women  being 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  it  does  not  tend  to  elevate  their  morals  to  see  men 
running  around  with  their  shirts  off  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  men  them- 
selves get  a  little  careless  of  what  they  may  say  or  do  under  those  circumstances 
on  the  principle  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

Q.  Does  it  tend  to  bring  down  the  wages?^-A..  No,  women  are  employed  only 
in  the  dusting  department. 

Q.  Where  they  are  employed,  do  they  receive  the  same  consideration  for  their 
labor  as  male  employees? — A.  Either  a  woman  or  a  boy  would  do  the  work  and 
they  get  the  same  wages.  They  work  for  so  much  a  box  and  they  make  good 
wages.  There  is  a  question  in  the  syllabus  relating  to  the  effect  of  convict  labor 
on  free  labor.  I  think  that  one  of  the  growing  evils  of  the  country  is  the  effect 
of  convict  labor  on  free  labor.  This  is  especially  so,  we  find,  around  Pittsburg. 
Very  recently  our  clothing  manufacturers  have  made  a  statement  that  they  can 
not  make  clothes  in  competition  with  the  convict-made  goods  that  are  coming  in 
from  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  other  States.  In  Pennsylvania  we  largely 
disposed  of  this  competing  element  to  free  labor.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
of  1897  a  law  was  passed  taking  all  power-driven  machinery  out  of  penal  institu- 
tions and  limiting  the  number  of  convicts  in  any  particular  trade.  Ten  per  cent, 
I  think,  is  the  average,  some  more  and  some  less,  number  of  convicts  that  are  per- 
mitted to  work  at  any  particular  trade  in  prison;  and  all  of  them  are  required  to 
work  by  hand.  That  enables  the  broom  manufacturer,  the  mat  maker,  and  the 
shoemaker  who  work  on  the  outside  to  put  in  a  little  machinery.  They  all  use  it 
in  the  making  of  goods.  Every  day  some  kind  of  machinery  is  put  in  for  some 
particular  need,  and  they  are  enabled  to  pay  a  fair  living  wage  and  still  get  into 
the  market  against  these  convict-made  goods,  because  they  are  made  in  the  prim- 
itive way  by  hand.  It  keeps  more  convicts  employed  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  overflow  the  market  with  the  surplus.  That  we  consider  a  very  good  law, 
and  I  think  the  competition  brought  about  by  convict-made  goods  is  one  of  the 
growing  evils,  and  especially  is  it  a  great  evil  through  the  Southern  States  where 
I  have  been.  The  Ohio  law  is  too  broad.  Wherever  they  have  not  got  these 
restrictions  they  are  bidding  to  bring  United  States  prisoners  into  the  penal  insti- 
tutions. The  penitentiary  in  Ohio  is  practically  an  immense  departmental  work- 
shop; they  make  nearly  everything  there.  Many  years  ago  they  had  a  rolling- 
mill  in  the  Columbus  penitentiary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? — A.  I  think  such 
laws  as  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  will  remedy  the  evil.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
laws.  New  York  has  a  law  that  they  think  is  just  the  thing.  They  will  not  sell 
the  goods  except  to  the  State  and  municipal  departments.  They  are  putting  in 
the  finest  kinds  of  machines  in  the  prisons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  not  a  combination  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  laws  prove  the  best  remedy? — A.  Very  good;  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  and  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all.  About  twelve  States  have  been  con- 
sidering this  matter.  It  is  a  burning  question,  because  all  these  little  shops  are 
being  closed  up.  The  small  establishments  where  they  cast  iron  would  be  ruined 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  if  it  were  not  for  this  law.  I  have  examined  a  good 
many  laws  on  that  particular  subject,  and  I  think  but  few  are  producing  as  good 
results  as  this  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  are  the  convicts  in  the  Southern  penitentiaries 
employed? — A.  They  are  not  employed  in  the  penitentiaries. 

Q.  Are  they  leased  out? — A.  They  are  leased  out.    They  work  on  the  roads. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  like  the  South,  where 
labor  is  scarce,  to  the  employment  of  convicts'on  the  roads? — A.  No.  That  is 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  in  Pennsylvania.  I  think  a  law  will  be  passed  pro- 
viding that  in  case  the  number  of  inmates  gets  so  large  they  can  not  be  employed 
by  this  other  plan,  and  if  they  think  it  advisable,  the  convicts  can  be  worked  on 
the  roads,  breaking  stone.    It  is  work  that  otherwise  would  not  be  done  anyway. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  do  anything  in  this  respect? — A.  I  think  that  Congress  can  enact  laws  that  will 
be  of  great  benefit.  It  is  seldom  that  Congress  meets  that  I  am  not  here  pushing 
for  something  for  the  working  people,  and  it  is  the  same  way  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  constantly  asking  for  laws  when  they  see  something  they  desire  to  have 
remedied.  All  those  requests  may  not  be,  and  often  are  not,  wise,  but  they  see 
the  necessity  for  something,  and  they  ask  in  their  way,  and  sometimes  make  a 
mistake  and  get  something  that  is  not  as  desirable  as  they  could  wish.  But  I  see 
no  reason  why  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  can  not  keep  enacting  legisla- 
tion right  along  to  remedy  evils  as  they  creep  in  and  try  to  secure  a  better  condi- 
tion between  the  employer  and  employee.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  constitu- 
tional or  not;  that  is  an  objection  we  run  up  against.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Constitution,  we  would  have  had  a  great  many  laws  that  we  have  asked  for;  but 
some  judge  will  decide  that  these  laws  are  unconstitutional,  and  that  ends  it.  I 
don't  see  why  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Congress  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  com- 
pulsory examination  in  case  of  trouble;  empower  a  board  to  examine  and  require 
manufacturers  to  produce  books  and  the  workmen  to  fully  explain  their  demands, 
and  then  afterwards  to  sit  and  make  a  ruling.  That  would  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  community;  a  very  favorable  influence.  I  look  at  it  in  this  way:  working- 
men  will  not  ask  for  a  thing  if  it  is  shown  to  the  public  that  they  are  entirely 
wrong  or- not  reasonable;  they  will  not  ask  for  it  if  a  board  is  to  show  that  to 
the  public  from  a  fair  and  impartial  standpoint.  The  employer  would  be  loath 
to  impose  upon  his  men  if  he  knew  that  some  power  could  step  in  and  examine 
his  books  and  say  to  the  public  he  is  wrong  and  give  the  facts  to  prove  it.  I 
think  it  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of.  the  necessity  of  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  that  be  governmental  intrusion  into  private 
affairs? — A.  There  is  no  other  evil  that  I  know  of  in  the  country  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  provide  a  law  for.  It  goes  into  a  man's  back  yard  and  examines 
whether  he  has  something  there  that  will  cause  sickness.  It  has  all  kinds  of  laws 
to  stop  truancy,  and  it  goes  into  the  family  with  laws;  and  whyit  can  not  stop 
an  impending  trouble  that  throws  a  whole  community  into  confusion,  and  why 
it  has  not  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  that  and  demand  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  employer,  or  among  the 
workingmen  is  something  I  can  not  understand.  I  know  that  when  we  get 
together  in  our  conference,  employers  on  one  side  of  the  table  representing  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  a  committee  on  the  other  side  representing  thousands  of  work- 
ingmen, to  talk  over  these  things  and  to  go  over  all  the  conditions,  there  is  no 
reserve  about  their  stating  their  cause  to  us,  and  there  is  no  reserve  about  our 
stating  our  cause  to  them,  and  the  desire  of  the  employees  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, and  then  we  talk  it  over  and  agree. .  It  is  this  keeping  apart  that  I  think  is 
the  greatest  evil  of  all,  because  when  men  sit  down  with  a  disposition  to  be  fair 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  come  together. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commission  regarding  any  reme- 
dial legislation  beyond  what  you  have  already  stated? — A.  "We  have  been  asking 
to  have  the  laws  relating  to  payment  of  wages  put  under  the  factory  inspector 
in  Pennsylvania,  so  that  it  will  be  his  duty  to  return  any  employer  who  does  not 
make  semimonthly  payments.  The  trouble  has  been  heretofore  that  it  has 
required  some  individual  to  make  a  complaint.  You  know  what  that  means; 
that  means  that  he  would  be  discharged.  They  all  know  that,  and  through  the 
fear  of  being  discharged  they  don't  do  it.  If  they  were  discharged  they  would 
have  no  place  to  go  to,  and  they  want  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector 
to  return  these  employers,  so  as  to  overcome  this  objection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  law,  which  has  been  passed  in 
some  States,  which  forbids  the  employer  to  make  the  condition  that  the  employee 
shall  not  belong  to  a  union? — A.  Oh  yes;  we  have  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Does  it  work  well?— A.  It  is  not  fully  in  operation  yet;  it  is  only  1897  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  satisfactory  or  not,  because  there  are  hundreds 
of  ways  of  discharging  men  and  getting  rid  of  them  without  giving  the  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  it  hard  to  enforce?— A.  It  has  a  good  influence.  Em- 
ployers are  not  so  likely  to  discharge  men  because  they  belong  to  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Have  you  a  law  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  Alabama,  which 
requires  employers  to  give  the  reasons  in  writing  when  they  discharge  a  man? — 
A.  No;  but  it  provides  that  if  the  employer,  his  agent,  or  anybody  discharges  a 
man  for  belonging  to  a  labor  organization,  or  uses  coercion  of  any  kind,  he  shall 
be  fined  f " 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  15, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  DENIS  A.  HAYES, 

President,  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'1  Association  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  March.  15,  1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  Mr. 
Denis  A.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  America, 
testified. 

Mr.  Hayes  stated  that  he  was  serving  his  third  year  as  president  of  the  associa- 
tion for  which  he  appeared,  having  been  its  vice-president  for  two  years  previous 
to  his  acceptance  of  his  present  office.  Before  that  he  was  a  glass-bottle  blower, 
having  worked  at  his  trade  for  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Hayes:  Our  association  numbers  over  3,000  skilled  workers  and  the  present 
organization  is  22  years  old.  Our  members  work  by  the  piece.  We  have  a  system 
of  arbitration  with  manufacturers.  Of  course,  our  employers  are  organized. 
They  have  a  wage  committee  which  we  meet  every  summer  in  the  month  of  July. 
We  discuss  wages,  working  hours,  factory  rules,  apprentice  measures,  etc.  Our 
sessions  last  a  few  days,  sometimes  a  week.  We  rarely  adjourn  without  a  settle- 
ment, but  meet  again  and  eventually  sign  a  scale  which  is  binding  upon  both  for  a 
year.  I  submit  our  price  list,  and  you  will  see  on  the  last  page  of  this  list  the  names 
of  the  manufacturers'  committee  and  the  executive  board — that  is ,  the  president  and 
officers  of  our  association.  This  book  contains  the  price  per  gross  of  every  bottle 
made;  also  rules  and  apprentice  regulations,  hours,  etc.  This  list  is  not  a  result 
of  direct  legislation  in  our  conventions.  We  realize  that  laws  which  require  the 
consent  of  comparatively  no  outside  party,  such  as  taxation,  insurance,  assess- 
ments, and  things  of  that  kind,  can  be  decided  in  our  conventions.  We  decide 
upon  them.  They  do  not  require  the  consent  of  another  party.  But  questions 
relating  to  wages,  hours,  apprentice  regulations  do,  and  our  officers  are  instructed 
to  bring  them  up  in  the  conferences  with  the  employers,  where  we  decide  them 
after  arguments  on  both  sides.  They  are  then  accepted  and  approved;  hence  this 
book  is  not  the  final  law  of  our  organization  or  convention.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
joint  conference  with  our  employers.  We  have  this  system  of  arbitration.  In  the 
beginning  it  was  crude;  the  discussions  were  more  or  less  warm.  Manufacturers 
have  told  me  they  went  to  these  conferences  with  a  determination  to  fight;  they 
concluded  we  were  there  for  all  that  we  could  get  regardless  of  reason  or  condi- 
tions; but  they  found  that  we  were  studying  markets  and  trade  conditions  and 
were  willing  to  yield  at  all  times  to  those  conditions  when  they  were  anything 
like  natural  or  reasonable.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  there  are  artificial  trade 
conditions  as  well  as  natural,  which  can  not  be  overcome  in  a  day;  we  can  not 
always  yield  to  artificial  conditions.  We  may  argue  for  a  week,  but  always  with 
the  best  of  feeling,  and  they  tell  us  that  they  come  now,  knowing  that  they 'must 
meet  arguments,  not  bluster,  and  that  their  business  is  far  safer  with  an  organiza- 
tion among  the  blowers  for  this  reason:  Every  bottle  has  a  different  price 
according  to  the  different  grades  of  skill  and  the  time  required  to  blow  it.  A 
manufacturer  must  know  what  his  competitor  pays  for  this  kind  of  work.  Where 
they  employ  great  numbers  of  men  it  is  necessary  that  they  know  the  rate  of 
wages,  hours,  factory  rules,  and  discipline  under  which  all  men  engaged  in  such 
industry  work.  Hence  when  rules  are  agreed  upon  by  representatives,  all  causes 
of  friction  or  contention  are  removed  for  one  year.  There  is  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  most  glass  manufacturers  to  our  organization.  We  have  had,  of  course, 
in  times  past,  to  struggle  for  the  recognition  of  the  organization.  We  had  to 
overcome  prejudices  against  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  against  appren- 
tice measures.  Those  issues  brought  strikes  in  their  time,  but  we  do  not  antici- 
pate any  trouble  over  them  now.  The  policy  or  measures  adopted  by  trade 
unions  may  appear  strange,  if  not  unreasonable  to  people  outside,  especially 
those  who  have  never  felt  the  unjust  oppression  from  capital  or  necessity,  but 
every  measure  adopted  by  trade  unions  has  been  forced  upon  them,  and  our  pres- 
ent policy  must  by  maintained,  if  it  does  not  become  more  aggressive,  until  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  those  things  have  been  changed  or  exist  in  a  milder 
form. 

In  regard  to  strikes:  A  strike  is  not  necessary  under  normal  conditions  of  trade. 
I  do  not  anticipate  a  strike  between  our  association  and  the  manufacturers. 
Strikes  or  lockouts  may  come  from  the  condition  of  the  country;  from  the  wide 
disparity  between  consumption  and  production.  Lockouts  may  come  from  those 
causes  as  well  as  from  radical  differences  between  employers  and  employees.  I 
believe  that  strikes  will  be  less  frequent.  You  may  consider  me  sanguine,  but  I 
believe  that  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  workman  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  where  reason  and  logic  will  not  nrnvailthe  strike  or  lockout  will 
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rarely  succeed;  or,  in  other  words,  labor  can  now  go  before  the  public  with  its 
grievance,  and  if  that  grievance  is  just  the  American  people  will  stand,  on  the  side 
of  the  working  man,  and  that  alone  will  make  a  strike  or  the  prospects  of  a  strike 
very  remote.  But  there  is  another  side:  Our  employers  realize  that  to  shove  men 
back  from  their  present  social  position  or  their  standard  of  living  will,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  bring  about  a  contest.  Hence  they  tell  us,  "We  do  not  insist 
on  a  reduction  of  wages;  we  want  you  to  organize  that  part  of  the  glass  trade 
which  works  for  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  you  do  and  take  nearly  all  their 
pay  from  the  counter  of  a  company  store,  as  in  the  nonunion  localities  of  south 
Jersey."  Those  glass  blowers,  not  being  organized,  we  are  now  confronted  with 
the  danger  of  a  strike,  not  in  our  association  and  not  owing  to  any  conflict  with 
our  employers,  but  among  the  disorganized  element  in  the  glass  trade.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Must  we  go  back  practically  to  their  plane  of  existence,  or  can  we  bring 
them  up  to  ours?  This  is  our  present  contention  in  the  bottle  trade :  Must  we  stand 
a  reduction  from  25  to  50  per  cent  in  wages  and  accept  the  greater  part  of  that 
over  the  counter  of  a  company  store,  or  resist  going  down  to  this  standard  of  life? 
At  the  same  time  we  realize  our  employers  can  not  pay  wages  or  give  us  the  hours 
of  work  we  now  enjoy  unless  we  can  succeed  in  organizing  all  who  are  in  the 
glass-bottle  industry.  Our  methods  in  the  past  consisted  in  meeting  men  secretly, 
but  that  time  has  gone  by.  We  have  public  meetings;  we  invite  the  public;  we 
place  as  much  dependence  upon  getting  the  good  will  of  the  public  as  we  do  on 
getting  the  good  will  of  the  men,  because  the  force  of  public  opinion  directed 
against  those  employers  will  overcome  their  desire  to  hold  their  employees  in  sub- 
jection, as  well  as  remove  the  timidity  of  the  men  and  send  them  to  our  meetings. 
Those  are  our  views  in  regard  to  strikes.  If  we  can  succeed  in  organizing  the  trade 
we  can  give  the  disorganized  element  the  benefits  of  arbitration  that  we  enjoy.  I 
believe  that  under  the  present  industrial  system  strikes  are  necessary;  they  are 
forced  upon  us.  It  may  be  that  the  time  of  the  strike  is  passing;  they  will  gradu- 
ally grow  less  frequent.  I  believe  that  public  opinion  will,  when  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  worMngmen,  often  obviate  the  necessity  for 
strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  men  engaged  in  your  industry  are  under 
organization? — A.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  are  under  organization. 

Q.  How  many  are  employed  in  the  bottle  trade? — A.  In  what  is  technically 
called  the  green-glass  bottle  trade  there  are  over  4,500. 

Q.  What  organizations  are  in  the  glass  manufacturing  business  in  this 
country? — A.  The  first  organization  is  the  Window-glass  Blowers.  That  includes, 
of  course,  all  that  relates  to  window  glass,  both  in  its  blowing,  flattening,  and 
cutting.  Next  comes  the  American  Flint-glass  Workers'  Union,  embracing  lamps 
and  tableware  and  all  kinds  of  glass  lighting  apparatus,  and  druggists'  work, 
surgical  instruments,  druggists'  bottles  and  show  bottles.  Those  who  deal  in  white 
glass  or  lead  glass,  commonly  called  flint.  Our  association  comes  next,  embrac- 
ing all  in  the  bottle  line  except,  probably,  druggists'  bottles  and  show  bottles. 

Q.  Is  there  auxiliary  help  in  your  industry  that  is  not  organized? — A.  Boys  in 
the  factory  and  the  laborers  and  furnace  hands  are  not  organized.  Nearly  one-half 
are  not  organized.  Ours  is  the  only  skilled  labor  required,  excepting  the  man  who 
has  charge  of  the  furnace  and  the  man  who  melts  the  glass? 

Q.  What  is  the  initiation  fee  in  your  association? — A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  What  are  your  monthly  dues? — A.  They  will  average  about  75  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  association  connected  with  it? — A.  Yes;  we  pay  $500 
to  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  member.  Of  course,  during  his  lifetime  he  pays  35 
cents  on  the  death  of  a  member.  We  find  work  for  men  when  idle;  if  unable  to 
reach  the  place  of  work,  we  often  send  them  there. 

Q.  Do  they  return  the  money? — A.  Usually. 

Q.  Is  that  done  on  a  regular  traveling  card? — A.  Transfer  card.  We  visit  the 
sick,  and  help  them  when  necessary.  We  try  to  surround  men  with  all  the  social 
and  moral  protection  which  we  possibly  can  and  improve  their  discipline  when- 
ever necessary  and  especially  where  large  numbers  work  together.  We  can 
impose  fines,  suspend  or  expel  them.  We  discourage  intemperance  and  will  not 
tolerate  neglect  of  work  or  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  members  that  will 
interfere  with  or  impair  our  annual  agreements  with  employers. 

Q.  Does  your  discipline  go  as  far  as  to  drive  a  man  out  of  the  union? — A.  Only 
when  he  violates  his  obligation  by  working  for  a  less  rate  of  wages  or  trying  to 
disorganize  the  trade.    We  then  expel  him.     That  very  seldom  happens. 

Q.  Can  a  member  be  returned  to  good  standing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  what  they  generally  term  in  trade-unionism  a  whitewash? — A.  Yes.  Any 
member  who  is  expelled  can  appeal  his  case  to  the  annual  convention  and  be  rein- 
stated, if  his  case  admits  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  cooperative  f eature  of  the  relations  of  your  own 
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executive  committee  and  the  manufacturers'.  How  do  you  discuss  your  matters 
in  your  local  union  before  they  reach  the  representatives,  or  have  the  representa- 
tives power  over  strikes? — A.  No.  A  strike  could  be  declared  by  the  convention; 
a  majority  vote  of  the  convention  could  declare  a  strike,  but  not  until  after  every 
means  of  arbitration  had  been  exhausted.  Now,  after  a  convention,  a  strike  can 
not  be  brought  about  unless  two-thirds  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  presi- 
dent decide  upon  it;  then  only  after  every  means  of  arbitration  between  employer 
and  employee  had  been  tried. 

Q.  Does  that  avoid  hasty,  ill-considered  strikes?— A.  Yes.  If  any  locals  in  the 
organization  should  agitate  a  strike  or  put  pressure  on  the  officers  for  a  strike 
during  the  session  the  officers  could  resist  such  pressure  and  take  the  matter  to 
the  annual  convention,  thereby  offsetting  agitation,  if  possible. 

Q.  How  large  a  fund  do  you  provide  for  benefits,  or  do  you  depend  on  the  assess- 
ments being  collected? — A.  We  have  a  sinking  fund  now  amounting  to  $87,000, 
.which  has  been  created  by  an  assessment  of  1  per  cent  on  every  dollar  earned  by 
our  members  until  $100,000  is  accumulated;  then  the  1  per  cent  assessment  is 
suspended. 

Q.  Are  the  benefits  for  the  traveling  unionists  drawn  from  the  local  union  or 
from  the  fund  of  the  national  body? — A.  A  member  can  borrow  from  a  local 
union,  and  is  frequently  sent  where  he  can  obtain  work. 

Q.  Is  the  permanency  of  that  fund  required  in  case  of  strikes  or  disasters  or 
anything  of  that  kind  that  may  come? — A.  The  accumulation  fund  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  a  strike.  We  believe  that  strikes  are  very  improbable  when 
the  manufacturers  find  that  the  association  is  able  to  back  up  a  just  demand. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  you  want  sufficient  capital  to  carry  forward  a 
strike  if  it  should  come? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  never 
gave  that  matter  much  thought,  nor  can  I  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  I  do  not 
care  about  saying  I  am;  I  have  not  given  it  enough  thought.  I  do  not  believe 
the  trade  unions  have  reached  that  state  of  perfection  where  they  can  be  incor- 
porated. 

Q.  What  are  your  relations  toward  the  nonorganized  labor  employed  under 
you? — A.  Our  relations  are  civil,  and  our  efforts  are  devoted  toward  moral  sua- 
sion and  the  hope  of  organizing  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hope  of  organizing  the  nonorganized  labor  below  you? — A. 
Yes;  we  have  been  engaged  in  an  agitation  among  those  men  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  probably  soon  will  know  whether  their  organization  is  complete. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  on 
your  union  and  the  workmen? — A.  I  believe  that  strikes  are  necessary  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  whatever  loss  is  brought  about  by  a  strike  is  recovered  after- 
wards, if  not  in  income  in  preventing  men  from  going  down  further  in  wages  or 
in  hours  of  labor.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  strike  that  has  any  reason  or  intelli- 
gence behind  it  is  ever  lost.  There  are  strikes,  of  course,  that  may  be  brought 
about  without  intelligence  and  without  reason,  but  I  can  not  say  that  trades 
unions  are  dealing  with  those  strikes  to-day.  A  strike  can  be  brought  about  with- 
out any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trades  unions.  Strikes  are  often  forced  by 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  some  commercial  difficulty,  and  the 
odium  of  those  strikes  may  be  placed  upon  the  workmen;  but  this  kind  of  strike 
I  wish  to  separate  from  those  strikes  which  are  legitimate,  which,  as  I  say,  start 
from  the  natural  channels  in  a  trade  union  and  reach  the  convention  and  are 
passed  upon  by  officers  and  by  arbitration  committees.  A  strike  that  is  brought 
about  after  all  those  methods  fail  is  never  lost.  It  either  secures  the  desired 
reform  or  ends  an  intolerable  oppression. 

Q.  Have  wages  been  raised  oftener  in  your  trade  through  strikes  than  through 
voluntary  action  of  employers? — A.  I  will  answer  that  question  this  way:  Wages 
were  increased  once  in  our  association  by  a  strike.  We  have  maintained  wages 
for  a  great  number  of  years  by  our  ability  to  resist  a  reduction. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cases  of  voluntary  advances  of  wages? — A.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  your  organization  affiliate  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor?— A.  No;  not  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  federation  with  the  other  glass  workers'  organizations? — A. 
No;  we  are  an  independent  body. 

Q.  Do  you  get  together  with  them  to  consult  for  your  general  interests? — A.  Yes; 
we  often  meet,  but  we  are  not  affiliated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  relations  of  the  different  glass  workers'  asso- 
ciations the  same  as  the  different  railway  brotherhoods? — A.  That  is  about  it. 
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We  meet  and  confer.    We  have  rarely  met  in  an  official  capacity  with  the  window- 

flass  workers.  We  occasionally  meet  in  an  official  capacity  with  the  American 
lint  Glass  Workers'  Union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  trade  more  nearly  related  to  them  than  to  any 
other  workers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  case  of  a  strike  growing  out  of  a  failure  of  any  of 
the  glass  trades  to  agree  with  their  employers,  would  such  branch  be  supported 
very  largely  by  the  other  two? — A.  I  could  not  say  that,  except  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  one  organization  to  the  other;  then  the  support  would  come.  There 
is  no  written  law  to  meet  such  emergencies. 

Q.  Would  greater  support  be  expected  than  in  the  case  of  a  strike  by  another 
organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  under  contract  to  this  country?— A.  Glass  blowers  have  been,  in  times  past, 
imported  to  this  country  in  groups.  Recently  I  have  heard  of  some  coming  in 
twos  and  threes.  They  say  they  are  skilled  glass  workers;  may  have  some  papers 
from  the  old  country  from  an  association  of  their  own,  or  probably  from  their 
employers,  such  as  clearance  papers  for  serving  an  apprenticeship;  and  they  show 
those  papers  to  the  inspectors  and  get  into  this  country.  Then  they  go  to  work 
in  a  nonunion  factory  as  a  step  towards  forcing  themselves  upon  the  organization. 
Hence  we  have  a  few  foreign  people  in  this  country  whom  we  have  been  compelled 
to  admit  to  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  our  wages,  or,  in  other 
words,  taking  them  out  of  the  nonunion  factories. 

Q.  Are  they  isolated  cases  in  which  the  alien  contract-labor  law  is  evaded? — 
A.  They  evade  that  law  by  coming  in  separately,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
when  they  say  they  are  skilled  men  they  are  admitted.  Employers  here  have 
sent  for  them  indirectly,  or  they  have  had  some  other  foreign  people  write  for 
them  to  come  here;  that  is  the  way  they  come  in. 

<^.  Are  large  numbers  employed  in  that  way? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  there  are 
in  fact,  but  we  have  known  employers  to  bring  over  a  whole  set  of  men. 

Q.  Was  that  under  the  old  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  since  the  alien  contract-labor  law  was  passed  it  has  miti- 
gated that  evil? — A.  It  has  mitigated  it,  but  they  have  come  in  as  late  as  last 
year. 

Q.  Was  the  original  foundation  of  your  trade  in  this  country  imported 
labor? — A.  The  original  foundation,  if  we  go  back  to  the  first  factory,  was  started 
by  some  English  colonists  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  among  whom  were  some  glass 
blowers. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  to  the  natives  in  your  union? — A.  I 
can  not  exactly  give  you  that  in  figures;  have  never  made  any  estimate.  There 
may  be  600  or  more  foreign-born.     That  is  a  rough  guess. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  immigrants 
you  have  referred  to  as  coming  in  twos  and  threes  have  had  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  employer  to  come? — A.  Indirectly. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  taken  any  steps  to  report  any  of  those  people? — A. 
The  only  step  we  have  taken  has  been  to  write  to  the  officers  of  trade  unions  in 
Europe  warning  those  men  not  to  come  here;  telling  them  we  had  plenty  of 
American  blowers  to  supply  the  trade,  and  that  if  they  do  come  here  they  will 
have  to'  seek  work  in  nonunion  factories.  Most  blowers  in  Europe  are  organized, 
but  in  most  countries  not  upon  as  perfect  a  plan  as  ours. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  succeeded  in  deporting  any  of  them? — A.  We  sent  officers  to 
Ellis  Island,  in  New  York,  two  years  ago,  on  three  different  occasions  in  one  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  nonunion  manufacturer  in  New  Jersey  from 
importing  bottle  blowers,  besides  writing  to  the  officers.  They  have  what  they 
call  an  international  union  in  Europe. 

Q.  Did  your  officers  succeed  in  doing  so? — A,  No;  they  did  not  succeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  possible  for  that  manufacturer  to  bring  in  those 
workmen  under  the  present  law? — A.  It  may  be.  They  came  in  as  late  as  last 
year. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  law?— A.  Notwithstanding  the  law.  They  tell  a  story 
when  they  arrive  and  they  get  in  on  it  all  right. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  compulsory  and  voluntary  arbitration? — A.  I 
believe  that  the  increasing  intelligence  among  the  people  in  general  will  take  the 
place  of  compulsory  arbitration.  As  stated  before,  the  antagonism  against  labor 
organizations  is  being  overcome,  and  where  a  strike  was  the  only  means  of  set- 
tling the  rates  of  wages  arbitration  is  doing  it  to-day.  That  system  of  arbitra- 
tion is  becoming  more  perfect  each  year,  and  I  believe  this  increased  knowledge 
regarding  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  will  bring  the  bodies  as  close  together, 
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if  not  closer,  than  any  compulsory  arbitration  can  ever  do.     Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  in  it.  ... 

Q.  Are  your  wages  paid  weekly  or  semimonthly,  and  are  they  paid  in  cash? — A. 
In  the  union  factories  they  are  weekly  and  semimonthly,  and  in  cash;  in  the  non- 
union factories  it  is  different. 

Q.  Is  there  a  State  law  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  wages  in  New  Jersey?— A. 
The  present  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  passed  what  is  known  as  a 
cash  bill.  They  have  been  trying  down  there  for  the  last  eight  years  to  pass  a 
law  that  would  compel  a  few  manufacturers  to  pay  their  employees  in  legal 
money.  Those  laws  were  all  defective.  I  am  not  speaking  in  the  sense  of  a 
lawyer.  Here  is  my  view  of  it,  to  show  how  personal  and  selfish  interests, 
imaginary  interests,  will  injure  the  whole  body:  There  are  men  working  hard  in 
south  Jersey  who  receive  but  few  dollars  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
They  get  an  envelope  on  pay  day  upon  which  is  marked  first  the  store  bill;  under- 
neath that  the  wages;  but  there  is  seldom  any  difference  in  the  amounts.  The  non- 
union men  having  increased  to  such  numbers ,  they«must  all  have  employment,  and 
naturally  offer  themselves  for  anything.  Before  going  to  work  they  sign  an 
agreement  to  purchase  their  goods  from  the  company's  store.  It  seems  that  the 
power  of  their  employers  is  so  great  they  have  become  arrogant,  and  have  no 
regard  for  the  public.  Yet  the  public,  because  of  the  agitation  of  the  working- 
men,  has  prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  compelling  manufacturers 
to  pay  in  legal  money  every  two  weeks.  That  bill  has  not  been  signed  yet.  It 
may  have  been  signed  last  night.  Yet  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  some  employers 
ignored  this  law  as  they  have  others. 

The  store  prder  follows  [reading] : 

"  Beidgeton,  N.  J., ,189 — . 

"For  and  in  consideration  of  merchandise  delivered  and  that  shall  hereafter  be 
delivered  to  me,  I  hereby  authorize  the  Cohansey  Glass  Manufacturing  Company 
to  deduct  amount  due  for  same  from  my  wages  upon  each  and  every  pay  day. 

n 

"  Witness  to  signature. 


Q.  It  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  class  legislation? — A.  Class  legislation.  Yet  it 
is  a  law,  and  intended  for  a  better  purpose  than  many  laws  passed  in  the  interest 
of  capital.  Many  laws  passed  these  days  are  in  favor  of  some  class  or  special  inter- 
est. However,  if  employers  ignore  this  law  it  will  have  a  bad  effect,  and  people 
will  lose  respect  for  law  and  lawmakers,  for  if  capital  can  treat  laws  with  indif- 
ference it  will  pave  the  way  for  future  trouble.  In  case  of  a  strike  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  leader  can  control  men  who  see  employers  treat  the  legal  enactments  of  a 
State  with  utter  contempt.  Then  there  is  another  side  to  it.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  few  manufacturers  can  carry  on  a  system  that  calls  for  State  aid.  The  peo- 
ple talk  about  paternalism  and  socialism,  but  here,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  a  few 
men,  the  State  is  called  upon  to  have  men  paid  their  wages  in  money.  I  can  not 
imagine  how  a  man  could  be  paid  in  anything  else.  Our  association  has  been  try- 
ing for  two  years  to  get  it  merely  by  agitation  and  appeals  to  the  people,  but  when 
an  employer  can  tell  a  man  to  get  out  unless  he  takes  his  pay  in  store  goods  moral 
suasion  in  that  State  is  not  sufficient  for  us. 

Q.  "What  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  There  is  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  which 
is  similar  to  the  former  law  in  New  Jersey.  They  passed  a  law  there  which  made 
it  possible  for  any  man  to  enter  suit  against  the  company  for  forcing  patronage 
at  their  stores  or  accepting  these  paper  payments.  Now,  in  order  to  put  some 
force  behind  this  pending  law  in  Jersey,  we  suggested  to  the  lawmakers  that  they 
make  it  compulsory  for  factory  inspectors  and  their  deputies  to  enter  suit  wher- 
ever this  cash  bill  was  violated,  and  also  make  it  compulsory  for  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  push  the  case  in  the  courts.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  formerly  in  New . 
Jersey,  the  duty  of  entering  suit  against  any  of  these  corporations  would  devolve 
upon  a  citizen  or  an  employee.  This  is  an  impossibility.  Those  company  stores 
and  others  that  pay  in  scrip,  or  in  what  we  call  "green  goods"  money,  exist 
usually  in  small  towns  where  their  industry  is  the  principal  one  in  the  community 
and  where  the  people  depend  upon  that  industry  for  a  living.  The  business  people 
and  the  small  traders  cater  to  the  corporations  for  store  orders  for  such  goods  as 
the  company  store  does  not  carry.  In  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  stores  will. give  the  com- 
panies a  rebate  on  an  order  of  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy  his 
wife  a  dress  of  some  kind,  he  gets  an  order  and  takes  it  to  the  store  and  makes  the 
purchase.  That  order  is  returned  to  the  company,  and  the  company  deducts  18 
per  cent  on  the  dollar  from  that  order.  You  see  those  people  are  afraid  to  enter 
suit  against  that  corporation.  The  corporation  is,  in  a  way,  powerful;  it  can  boy- 
cott that  store,  and  the  workingman  entering  a  suit  for  wages  knows  that  it 
amounts  to  discharge  and  the  blacklist  where  labor  is  disorganized. 
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Q.  Is  the  Pennsylvania  law  operative? — A.  It  is  not;  as  I  said,  it  is  worth  a 
man's  job  to  enter  suit  if  he  is  victimized,  and  it  often  means  injury  to  the 
business  of  the  people  of  the  town. 

Q.  In  the  smaller  places  in  Pennsylvania  are  they  no  better  off  than  in  New 
Jersey? — A.  There  is  no  place  in  Pennsylvania  where  workmen  are  degraded  as  • 
much  as  in  the  nonunion  localities  of  South  Jersey.  I  want  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction, that  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  coal  regions  especially,  many  of  them  are 
natives  of  European  countries,  where  the  standard  of  living  is  much  below  that 
in  America,  hence  the  difference  is  not  so  startling  as  it  is  in  South  Jersey,  where 
American  citizens  are  subjected  to  this  system. 

Q.  Is  glass  blowing  nearly  all  piecework? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  your  trade  compared  with  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  in  the  economy  of  living  and  your  social  condition? — A.  You  can  liken  that 
change  to  the  change  in  society.  At  that  time  living  was  easier  than  it  is  to-day. 
It  was  easier  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ,  for  that  matter.  The  American  glass  blower 
of  to-day  must  do  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  work  he  did  then;  a  man  to-day 
makes  double  the  number  of  bottles  and  more  than  he  did  fifteen  years  ago;  that 
is  owing  particularly  to  the  introduction  of  improved  furnaces.  Years  ago  it  was 
all  day  work;  now  we  work  night  and  day,  double  turns.  True,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  work,  but  the  competition  for  work  has  also  increased  and  the  strain 
for  an  existence  is  just  three  times  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  If  you 
ask  me  what  the  social  conditions  are,  I  should  say  that,  looking  backward,  they 
are  better.  Of  course,  the  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  are 
better;  also,  for  more  liberty  and  more  happiness.  Still  life  does  not  move  as 
easily  as  then.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  workman  gets  as  much  out  of 
his  labor  to.-day  as  he  did  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  because  he  must  expend 
more  energy,  exhaust  more  vitality.  He  gets  less  for  the  labor  he  performs  than 
he  did  at  that  time,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  and  the  wealth  produced. 
The  strain  of  work  and  uncertainty  of  employment  does,  in  a  large  measure, make 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  those  opportunities  for  the  acquir- 
ing of  knowledge,  for  pleasure,  or  recreation.  The  workmgman  does  not  get  as 
much  out  of  the  social  improvements  of  these  times  as  other  and  less  useful  people. 

Q.  What  are  your  working  hours  per  day? — A.  Eight  and  a  half  hours.  We 
do  more  work  now  in  eight  hours  than  we  did  before  in  ten. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  the  wages  are  less  now  than  they  were  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago? — A.  They  are  less  now  than  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  Do  you  mean  the  scale  is  less? — A.  Fifteen  per  cent 
less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  do  market  prices  compare  with  twenty  years 
ago? — A.  The  prices  are  less  for  bottles  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  As  much  as  half  less? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  of  profit  to  the  manufacturers  as  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago? — A.  Yes.  I  could  explain  that  this  way:  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Siemens  tank  furnace  the  output  has  increased,  and  those  tank  fur- 
naces and  the  cheapening  in  the  materials  and  the  chemicals  which  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  improved  methods  brought  abouc  in  the  factories,  has 
helped  or  made  it  possible  for  the  workman  to  double  his  production;  but  still,  I 
say,  at  a  greater  cost^an  enormous  cost  of  energy  and  vitality.  Where  the  glass 
factories  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago  were  small,  isolated  inmaces,  to-day  they 
are  monster  plants.  The  production  is  enormous,  and,  if  we  judge  from  appear- 
ances, the  profits  are  just  as  great.  The  price  of  ware  is  cheaper,  but  that  does 
not  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  increase  prices;  they  have  an  organization 
and  a  selling  card  or  price  list — I  might  say  they  have  a  trade  union.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  the  period  of  our  usefulness  as  blowers  is  shorter  by  ten 
years  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  I  doubt  if  a  glass  blower  to-day  can  keep  up 
with  the  procession  after  he  passes  the  age  of  50  or  55,  whereas  in  Europe  and  in 
old  times  a  man  could  blow  glass  in  this  country  up  to  60  years  of  age.  You  can 
not  do  that  any  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  much  per  week  would  an  average  man  earn  now, 
and  how  much  would  he  have  earned  twenty  years  ago? — A.  A  union  glass  blower 
to-day  can  average  about  $25  a  week,  and  that  is  ten  months  in  the  year,  but  we 
do  not  always  work  ten  months,  which  reduces  the  average. 

Q.  How  much  could  the  same  average  man  earn  under  the  conditions  of  twenty 
years  ago? — A.  The  same  was  earned,  and  more. 

Q.  How  much  more? — A.  Glass  blowers  twenty  years  ago  made  as  high  as  $5 
to  $12  per  day.  The  season  lasted  longer,  too.  Very  seldom  we  get  a  season  of  ten 
months  to-day.  I  could  explain  that  to  you  this  way:  The  enormous  production 
of  those  improved  furnaces  brings  us  down  to  seven  months  a  year;  then  we 
accepted  a  reduction  of  15  r>er  cent  on  manv  lines  of  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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panic  in  1893,  and  on  other  lines  of  work  we  accepted  a  reduction  of  30  and  45  per 
cent.    The  latter  was  on  lines  of  work  that  could  be  made  by  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  made  any  recovery  of  these  wages  since? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  stationary  now? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congee.)  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  have  the  scale  restored  in 
any  case? — A.  Yes;  a  continual  effort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  indication  that  glass  manufacturers  in 
this  country  will  form  a  trust? — A.  Yes;  the  indications  point  that  way;  the  con- 
ditions of  trade  almost  force  them  into  a  combine. 

Q.  Have  you  different  scales  of  wages  in  different  sections  where  your  work  is 
done? — A.  No;  in  the  union  they  have  a  uniform  list. 

Q.  When  it  came  to  the  reduction  you  speak  of,  were  the  conditions  such  that 
the  operatives  or  workingmen  had  to  accede  to  that  reduction  without  a  strike? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  promised  that  when  times  were  better  you  would  recover  the 
wages? — A.  Yes;  the  manufacturers  assured  us  when  the  panic  and  hard  times 
passed  and  the  tariff  preceding  the  one  which  went  into  .existence  in  1893  was 
restored,  they  would  give  us  back  the  15  per  cent.  The  panic  has  passed  by  and 
the  tariff  has  been  restored.  Our  industry  is  a  highly  protected  industry,  but  we 
can  not  get  that  15  per  cent,  nor  will  we  get  it  unless  conditions  are  changed.  As 
stated  before,  the  domestic  competition,  the  nonunion  competition,  keeps  the 
market  down,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  restored  tariff  is  denied  us,  so  far  as  that 
15  per  cent  is  concerned,  but  were  it  not  for  this  disorganized  competition  the 
market  might  be  restored  or  brought  up  to  a  point  where  we  would  be  justified 
in  insisting  upon  the  manufacturers  keeping  their  promise. 

Q.  When  the  workingmen's  wages  were  reduced  15  to  40  per  cent,  did  the  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  get  from  the  manufacturers  the  benefit  of  that 
reduction? — A.  Very  little,  if  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  the  inability  of  organized  glass  blowers  to  restore  that 
15  per  cent  because  of  competition  from  glass  manufacturers  who  employ  non- 
union labor? — A.  Domestic  competition,  yes;  it  has  kept  down  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  one  of  the  conditions  that  you  spoke  of  that 
would  force  the  trade  into  combines? — A.  That  is  a  part  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  the  only  way  you  can  get  this  15  per  cent  in  wages 
restored  by  your  association  organizing  the  nonunion  workmen  or  the  employers 
organizing  themselves  into  a  trust? — A.  If  we  succeed  in  organizing  all  blowers 
in  the  bottle  trade,  and  find  conditions  favorable,  we  may  get  that  15  per  cent. 
I  am  not  sure  our  trade  would  strike  for  it.  In  regard  to  the  trust,  that  would 
not  do  it  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  why.  All  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  are 
now  organized  into  a  national  association 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Employing  union  and  nonunion  labor? — A.  Yes;  there 
is  a  national  association  including  all.  There  is  a  Western  association  composed 
of  men  employing  union  labor  exclusively.  They  make  a  uniform  selling  price  in 
markets  in  which  they  can  establish  it.  The  manufacturers  who  have  no  uniform 
price  among  their  men  state  they  can  never  keep  it  up  to  an  agreement  because 
there  is  no  basis  on  which  to  form  a  selling  price.  If  necessary,  he  will  make  a 
sale  by  cutting  below  the  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  he  cut  his  employees,  too? — A.  Certainly. 

ty.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  a  trust,  would  the  non- 
union labor  be  taken  up  with  the  union  labor,  and  a  uniform  trust  scale  made? — 
A.  They  have,  as  I  understand  it,  often  made  selling  agreements,  but  they  have 
never  been  able  to  keep  them,  for  this  reason:  The  wages  in  the  trade  were  not 
uniform;  if  they  were  controlled  by  a  trust,  of  course,  they  would  become  more 
perfect,  but  where  only  a  part  of  the  manufacturers  had  no  basis,  and  could  cut 
indiscriminately,  they  have  been  unable  to  maintain  a  uniform  selling  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford)  .  Have  the  manufacturers  recognized  in  your  associa- 
tion an  organization  that  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  wages  among  the  working- 
men  and  a  uniformity  of  prices  and  conditions,  to  the  end  that  competition  among 
them  may  be  less  fierce? — A.  That  is  it,  precisely. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  manufacturers  encouraged 
the  building  up  of  your  association? — A.  Yes;  in  order  that  they  may  know  where 
their  competitors  stand. 

Q.  Have  manufacturers  demanded  that  workmen  connect  themselves  with  the 
union  before  they  give  them  employment? — A.  Yes.  Manufacturers  will  not  hire 
a  man  unless  they  know  he  is  a  union  man.  A  union  card  means,  first,  that  the 
applicant  has  served  an  apprenticeship,  and,  second,  that  he  is  a  skilled  mechanic. 
This  is  understood  by.  the  union  manufacturers. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthak.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  respect  to  factory  tene- 
ments?—A.  I  regard  factory  tenements  as  one  of  the  worst  abuses.  The  factory 
tenement  and  the  company  store  are  the  worst  evils  the  American  workingman 
has  to  contend  wife.  Personally;  I  was  discharged  some  years  ago  because  I 
would  not  pay  $13  a  month  for  a  house.  They  said  that  all  the  rest  of  their  men 
were  married  and  lived  in  tenement  houses;  that  they  could  not  pay  me  $12  per 
month  more  than  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Were  you  unmarried  then? — A.  Yes.  The  average  tene- 
ment house  I  have  seen  is  unfit  for  self-respecting  mechanics  to  live  in.  Company 
houses  and  stores  discriminate  against  a  good  workman.  A  good  workman  is  at 
a  disadvantage;  an  independent  man  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The  fellowwho  deals 
the  most  out  of  the  store  and  who  lives  in  the  tenement  houses  can  ignore  the 
morale  of  the  institution,  such  as  temperance  and  good  conduct,  and  lay  off  when 
he  pleases,  because  he  is  in  debt  to  the  firm,  and  they  will  not  discharge  him; 
whereas  the  fellow  who  wants  to  live  where  he  pleases,  to  get  his  wages  in  cash, 
is  subject  to  a  pressure  and  surveillance  that  is  unbearable.  There  is,  according 
to  my  view,  no  reasonable  need  for  tenement  houses,  because  capital  these  days 
is  always  eager  for  investment,  and  capital  does  not  miss  any  opportunities  for 
investment.  Capital  will  build  houses  and  fit  them  up  so  as  to  attract  people  to 
live  in  them,  therefore  there  is  no  need  why  an  employer  should  buiTd  any  kind  of 
a  house  and  say  to  a  man  when  he  hires  him,  "Are  you  married?  "  In  nonunion 
South  Jersey  one  inducement  to'  obtain  employment  is  to  be  married,  live  in  the 
house,  and  deal  at  the  store.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  .of  the  times 
or  American  manhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  owners  of  these  great  factories  there  own 
pretty  much  all  the  land  contiguous  to  the  factory  itself? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  thing  for  outside  capital  to  build  tenement  houses  for 
workmen  outside  of  this  zone  of  influence  of  the  employers  themselves? — A.  Yes; 
but  the  capitalist  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  should  put  up  houses,  because 
if  the  men  did  not  occupy  company  houses,  or  deal  at  the  store,  they  would  be 
discharged  immediately. 

Q.  Was  it  practically  that  question  that  came  before  the  American  people  at 
the  time  of  the  Pullman  strike  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  effect  of  company  stores  and  houses  if 
strikes  be  entered  into? — A.  The  moment  the  man  quits  work  he  is  ordered  out  of 
the  house  and  his  credit  is  stopped  at  the  store.  Then  when  he  goes  to  the  other 
merchants  they  at  once  say:  "  You  have  never  spent  a  dollar  with  me  when  you 
were  at  "work,  now  you  come  here  for  credit;  we  can  not  give  you  anything." 
The  result  is  that  if  the  union  does  not  support  the  man  he  is  starved  into  sub- 
mission. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  company  houses  and  company  stores  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  employer  very  largely  in  whipping  his  men  into  submission,  even  though 
they  are  fighting  for  a  just  cause? — A.  They  are  mere  clubs  to  whip  him  into  sub- 
mission. I  can  give  you  an  example  of  that.  There  are  500  bottle  blowers  at 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  only  29  of  these  men  own  their  own  homes,  notwithstanding 
the  glass  trade  is  one  of  the  best  paying  trades  in  America.  They  started  non- 
union labor  12  years  ago,  working  for  5  per  cent  only  less  than  the  union 
scale.  To-day  they  work  from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  than  the  union  scale,  so  that 
those  500  men,  if  they  quit  work  to-morrow,  would  have  to  be  supported  by  the 
union  or  starve.    They  can  not  deal  anywhere  but  at  the  company  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  these  men  were  to  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages 
to-morrow,  notwithstanding  they  are  outside  of  your  union,  is  it  probable  your 
union  would  help  them? — A.  Certainly  we  would  help  them.  If  we  ordered  them 
to  make  a  demand  for  union  wages  we  would  support  them. 

Q.  If  you  induced  them? — A.  Yes,  if  we  induced  or  encouraged  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  many  women  and  children  employed  in 
your  trade? — A.  Not  many;  in  the  last  2  years  women  began  to  take  the  place 
of  men  in  packing  bottles  and  fitting  them  up. 

Q.  Is  there  any  regulation  by  your  union  in  respect  to  their  wages? — A.  No; 
we  can  not  help  them,  though  we  would  like  to.  I  do  not  believe  that  women 
should  perform  manual  labor  around  mills  or  factories  and  come  in  contact  with 
men  allthe  time.    It  is  a  terrible  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  them  socially  and 
morally?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  your  average  time  of  employment? — A.  For 
the  last  10  years,  7  months.  If  you  average  glass  blowers'  wages,  you  will 
see  they  do  not  amount  to  very  much.  While  they  seem  large,  they  are  not 
great.    The  figures  look  favorable,  but  they  are  not. 
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Q.  What  are  your  rules  of  apprenticeship? — A.  We  agree  to  one  apprentice  to 
every  fifteen  journeymen. 

Q.  How  long  is  "the  term  of  apprenticeship? — A-  The  manufacturers  first 
imposed  a  term  of  4  years,  but  2  or  3  years  ago  they  increased  it  to  5  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  established  time  of  your  union? — A.  The  union  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  They  select  their  own  apprentices,  and  pay  them  half  the  wages  they 
earn.  They  make  them  serve  5  years.  The  glass  trade  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular trades  in  America  in  this  respect.  In  the  first  place,  all  men  come  into  the 
factory  early.  A  boy  tends  blowers  for  2, 3, 4,  and  5  years;  he  learns  something 
about  the  nature  of  glass;  then  he  is  put  to  blowing.  After  he  learns  how  to 
make  a  bottle  he  still  has  to  work  for  5  years  as  an  apprentice,  which  is  strange, 
to  say  the  least.  In  his  second  or  third  year  he  can  make  as  much  and  as  good 
work  as  a  journeyman;  indeed,  an  apprentice  in  his  third  year  is  in  his  prime, 
yet  he  must  work  5  years  and  receive  only  half  what  he  earns.  This  system 
comes  down  from  the  old  English  bound-boy  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  this  commission  to  understand  that  your  union  is 
against  that?— A.  We  favor  4  years;  that  is  1  year  too  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  At  what  age  are  they  taken  in? — A.  Almost  any  age 
at  all.  Boys  come  into  the  factory  at  12, 13, 14.  Before  the  child-labor  law  they 
went  in  at  9.  'I  went  to  work  at  12. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  As  an  apprentice  or  tender? — A.  Tender. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  consider  the  number  of  apprentices  they  allow 
to  a  certain  number  of  men  a  fair  allotment? — A.  Yes;  it  is  suitable  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  mutually  to  the  number? — A.  Yes.  They  select  the  boy;  he  is 
indentured  to  the  firm.  We  merely  ask  them  not  to  take  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  apprentices  to  a  percentage  of  journeymen.  That  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  union  is  supposed  to  supply  the  manufacturer  with  suitable  men. 
He  may  think  we  can  keep  men  idle  7  or  8  months  waiting  for  him  to  start. 
This  is  an  impossibility.  They  want  to  accommodate  men  to  the  trade;  that  is, 
they  expect  us  to  have  men  to  meet  every  emergency.  The  other  day  a  firm 
wrote  us:  "Send  us  thirty-four  men."  In  order  to  meet  that  demand  we  would 
have  to  support  men  all  through  the  winter.  We  could  not  do  that;  but  if  we  fail 
to  comply  some  people  say  it  is  owing  to  our  arbitrary  apprentice  rules.  If 
there  was  work  for  glass  blowers  after  they  had  spent  5  years  on  half  wages  to 
learn  the  trade,  the  question  would  appear  more  favorable,  but  the  desire  of 
some  employers  is  that  after  a  boy  serves  his  time  they  frequently  want  more 
apprentices,  owing  to  the  5  years  for  half  wages.  " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  had  much  agitation  in  your  union  for  a 
shorter  workday? — A.  Yes;  we  succeeded  in  gaining  a  very  favorable  concession 
last  summer  from  the  manufacturers;  the  night  turn  formerly  continued  until 
midnight  on  Saturday.  That  put  a  man  in  bad  shape  for  Sunday.  We  appealed 
to  the  manufacturers  upon  the  moral  and  social  phases  of  it,  and  they  allowed  us 
to  abandon  what  we  call  the  Saturday  night  shift.  Now  our  night  turn  works 
five  nights.  The  day  turn  works  until  5  o'clock  Saturday.  That  shift  changes 
every  other  week,  you  see.  That  about  balances.  We  make  more  now  in  8£  hours 
than  in  10  hours  in  other  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Sunday  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  obligated  to  the  employers'  ssociation  to 
furnish  them  with  competent  workmen? — A.  Not  exactly.  We  are  morally  obli- 
gated. When  we  ask  them  to  accept  a  certain  percentage  of  apprentices  it  implies, 
of  course,  that  we  expect  to  keep  them  supplied  with  acceptable  workmen,  and 
we  try  our  best  to  keep  them  supplied.  But  when  a  manufacturer  who  keeps 
idle  all  winter  and  starts  in  the  spring  asks  us  to  furnish  him  with  a  set  of 
blowers  it  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  accommodate  him.  In  such  a  case  he 
will  have  to  take  his  chances  and  take  whatever  we  can  give  him. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  local  unions  to  strike  during  your  season  of  Service, 
without  the  consent  of  the  national  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  such  a  case  should  occur,  would  you,  as  president  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, feel  obligated  to  order  such  men  to  return  to  work,  or,  in  case  of  their 
refusal,  to  obtain  men  for  their  places? — A.  In  case  anything  of  that  kind  hap- 
pened, I  would  go  to  that  place  and  induce  the  men  to  go  back  to  work.  We  have 
sufficient  influence  to  do  it.    If  he  did  not,  we  would  expel  him  on  the  spot. 

(j).  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  your  officers  power  to  suspend  members  of  the 
union  on  the  spot? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  safety  to  your  whole 
organization  to  have  that  power  and  to  use  it? — A.  Yes,  The  manufacturers  look 
to  our  executive  board  and  myself  to  carry  out  this  contract,  and  the  board  holds 
me  responsible  also  to  see  that  it  is  carried  out,  because  the  board  would  not 
allow  me  to  injure  our  relations  with  the 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kexxedt.)  Must  the  men  themselves  vote  on  the  question  of 
strikes  before  it  goes  up  to  the  officers? — A.  It  is  done  through  representatives  in 
the  convention.  A  convention  can  order  a  strike,  but,  as  stated  before,  only  after 
every  effort  of  arbitration  is  exhausted.  A  branch  can  send  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  and  instruct  them  for  such  and  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Can  a  strike  originate  with  the  men  themselves;  can  they  decide  to  strike, 
and  secure  your  approval? — A.  No;  a  strike  during  the  existence  of  this  contract 
would  simply  destroy  the  organization.    We  never  anticipate  anything  like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FaeqUhae.)  What  are  your  views  in  respect  to  immigration  and  the 
employment  of  foreigners  in  skilled  trades? — A.  I  believe  the  immigration  laws 
should  be  made  more  perfect  than  they  are  now.  I  also  believe  that  some  system 
could  be  outlined  whereby  the  Immigration  Bureau  would  have  some  means  of  find- 
ing out  from  the  officials  of  the  trades  in  America  whether  or  not  that  trade  could 
employ  any  foreigners.  In  other  words,  the  trades  unions,  or  their  officers,  are 
never  consulted.  I  believe  that  the  trades  unions  and  their  officers  have  now 
reached  such  a  social  and  moral  position  in  this  country  that  their  word  carries 
with  it  responsibility,  for  the  reason  that,  if  manufacturers  will  intrust  the  well- 
being  of  great  industries  during  a  year  by  these  contracts  that  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  our  evidence  would  be  acceptable  to  immigration  commissioners 
to  such  an  extent  that  if  we  were  to  publicly  state  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration that  our  trade  could  not  employ  any  more,  that  American  citizens  were 
idle  and  were  then  compelled  to  support  idle  men,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
that  Labor  Commissioner  to  say  that  none  of  this  class  of  men  could  come  in  for 
the  time  being.     I  also  believe  in  the  educational  test. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  in  your  whole  trade  on  immigration? — A.  Our 
trade  believes  immigration  should  be  restricted  for  5  years. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  almost  any  test  that  will  restrict? — A.  Yes.  Our  associa- 
tion is  on  record  as  petitioning  Congress,  2  years  ago,  for  a  complete  stoppage 
of  immigration  for  5  years.  We  believe  the  number  of  idle  men  in  this  coun- 
try makes  such  action  necessary. 

Q.  Have  you  machinery  in  the  glass  trade? — A.  Yes.  I  have  read  official  infor- 
mation on  that  matter,  which  I  don't  believe  the  average  workman  agrees  with. 
The  glass  trade  has  been  free  from  machinery  until  within  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Machinery  has  now  been  invented  to  make.fruit  jars,  and  they  are  made 
successfully,  in  a  factory  in  Indiana  especially.  They  had  273  of  our  members 
employed  last  year;  now  they  have  only  83  of  these  men,  and  they  are  now  work- 
ing for  45  per  cent  less  than  before  the  machine  came  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Are  they  working  with  the  machine? — A.  Yes.  This 
machine  question  brings  up  a  few  points  that  are  not  noticed  by  the  average 
statistician,  I  think.  Most  mechanics  are  what  we  call  specialists.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  if  you  met  a  glass  blower  he  could  make  anything  from  a  1-onnce  to  a 
gallon  bottle;  to-day  you  meet  a  1-ounce  blower,  16-ounce,  demijohn,  and  fruit-jar 
blowers.  They  are  kept  on  one  class  of  work;  their  muscles  and  intellect  are 
drilled  into  one  line  of  work.  They  get  larger  production  out  of  a  man  when  kept 
on  one  kind  of  work.  Now  they  had,  up  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  500 
men  that  could  make  fruit  jars.  They  were  specialists,  yet  their  indentures  say 
"they  shall  be  taught  the  art  of  glass  blowing,"  but  they  were  only  taught  a 
part  of  the  trade,  and  were  kept  on  fruit  jars,  and  could  scarcely  make  anything 
else.  They  might  make  an  effort  at  other  kinds  of  work,  but  if  they  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  production  they  would  have  to  get  out.  A  machine  comes 
along  that  could  make  fruit  jars;  it  displaces  men  who  have  made  85  a  day,  and 
enjoyed  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  and  had  made  certain  preparation  for  their 
children's  future.  We  move  with  such  regularity  and  precision  that  when  a 
machine  comes  in,  that  man  is  useless  for  any  other  kind  of  work.  After  a  man 
passes  middle  life  he  can  not  adapt  himself  to  other  lines  of  work,  statisticians  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  even  if  he  is  not  a  specialist.  The  machine  being 
covered  by  patent,  and  other  manufacturers  not  being  able  to  get  it,  we  found  out 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  what  the  product  of  that  machine  could  be  sold  for;  then 
we  cut  wages,  what  we  call  the  jar  scale,  to  45  per  cent  less  than  it  was  before  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  That  enabled  manufacturers  who  did  not  have 
machines  to  employ  a  certain  part  of  our  jar  blowers  for  the  present,  but  they 
must  eventually  give  way  to  the  machine.  The  result  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  owing  to  the  conditions  which  I  have  stated,  is  that  there  will  be  a 
certain  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  work,  who  must  be  supported  by  the  union, 
or  their  children.  Usually  their  children  go  to  work;  women  also  work  to  sup- 
port the  men  displaced  by  machinery.  Remember,  I  am  not  saying  this  now 
because  I  am  opposed  to  machinery.  Trades  unions  are  not  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  we  do  want  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  facts  which  are  usually  ignored  when  it  is  said  the  introduction  of  machinery 
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always  reduce  wages,  and  force  women  and  children  to  work.  Take  conditions 
of  industry  where  men  are  only  a  part  of  the  machine,  they  are  displaced  promis- 
cuously, and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  gives  such  an  incentive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  child  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  perfection  of  the  machine  do  away  with- the 
experience  and  knowledge  and  handicraft  of  the  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  the  comparative  producing  power  of  the 
machine  compared  with  hand  labor? — A.  One  machine  now  can  do  the  work  of 
three  men  with  one  man  and  a  boy.  They  do  it' for  about  one-fifth  of  the  price 
in  the  production  of  jars.  "We  realize  our  only  hope  in  meeting  the  machine  is  a 
division  of  work  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  displaced  by  the  machine.  A 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  the  safest  way  known  to  trades  unionism  at 
present,  and  is  legitimate  and  reasonable.  Our  employers  conceding  Saturday- 
night  work  made  employment  for  over  three  hundred  members.  This  and  the 
reduction  of  45  per  cent  enabled  us  to  meet  that  machine  question  as  described. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
will  come  nearer  employing  more  men  and  equalizing  the  work  of  machines  than 
any  other  plan? — A.  A  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  is  the  one  substantial  blessing 
I  have  ever  known  for  the  whole  working  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  this  menace  of  improved  machinery  in  Indiana 
have  anything  to  do  with  your  failure  to  have  wages  restored? — A.  Not  on  other 
lines  of  ware. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  limited  are  the  operations  of  this  patent? — A.  In 
our  trade  it  applies  only  to  the  jar  industry.  There  are  about  600  men  employed 
at  that  work.    Machinery  has  not  yet  interfered  with  the  bottle  trade. 

Q.  "What  have  you  to  say  about  the  factory-inspection  laws? — A.  They  should 
be  made  more  stringent.  The  employer  usually  knows  when  an  inspector  is  to 
visit  his  factory,  and  things  are  arranged  accordingly.  From  my  knowledge,  I  do 
not  think  the  child-labor  law  is  enforced.  Poverty  often  compels  the  child  to  lie 
at  the  instigation  of  the  parent.  I  think  that  children  are  put  to  work  too  young, 
and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  for  it.  I  also  believe  some  law  should  be  passed 
that  would  inquire  more  thoroughly  into  the  employment  of  women. 

Q.  "What  are  your  views  on  reduction  of  hours  of  labor? — A.  I  believe  that  the 
hardships  of  our  industrial  life,  will  make  a  reduction  absolutely  necessary.  I 
believe  that  such  a  reduction  comes  within  the  domain  of  legislation.  Our  trade 
is  in  favor  of  it  and  always  will  be.  I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
the  wide  disparity  which  exists  between  production  and  consumption  in  this 
country,  the  business  booms  and  reactions  that  we  have,  the  opportunities  this 
country  affords  for  the  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth,  will  some  day  make 
the  action  of  Congress  necessary  in  regard  to  offering  some  measure  of  relief.  Of 
course  I  look  at  these  things  like  a  workingman;  I  can  not  look  at  them  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  the  interest  of  workingmen  in  the 
national  eight-hour  law  is  because  it.  will  have  a  great  moral  effect  upon  the 
labor  movement  in  the  ranks  of  labor  generally? — A.  Surely.  If  this  Congress 
had  passed  a  Government  eight-hour  law,  it  would  have  given  the  movement  a 
start,  a  force,  that  would  have  made  its  accomplishment  far  easier  for  those  trades 
which  are  susceptible  to  such  reform.  A  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  does  not 
mean  the  loss  to  employers  that  some  people  imagine.  The  rapid  introduction  of 
machinery,  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  appeals  very  forcibly  to  work- 
ingmen. These  changes  make  a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  very  urgent,  and  are 
all  problems  requiring  the  serious  attention  of  the  most  progressive  statesmen 
and  lawmakers. 


"Washington,  D.  C,  March  16, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  E.  McNEILL, 

Of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  commission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  witness,  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  explaining  that  Mr. 
McNeill  has  had  much  experience  in  labor  movements  in  this  country,  and  that 
he  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  The  Labor  Movement;  the  Problem  of  the 
Day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  "Will  you  give  the  commission  some  account  of  your 
connection  with  the  labor  movement  from  your  early  days? — A.  My  first  experi- 
ence was  that  of  a  factory  boy  in  a  woolen  mill.    The  hours  of  labor  were  from 
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early  morn  until  7  or  7.30  at  night.  Like  the  other  boys,  I  was  glad  when  the 
mill  was  forced  to  shut  down  from  any  cause,  as  we  hated  the  mill  and  longed 
to  escape  from  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1850  ten-hour  meetings  were  held,  and  at  about  this  time  I  organ- 
ized the  boys  of  the  mill  in  a  club.  We  all  longed  for  shorter  hours.  In  1851 
there  was  a  strike  of  the  spinners  against  the  abolition  of  the  luncheon  privilege. 
In  a  few  days  the  weavers  came  out  to  help  the  spinners.  There  was  no  trades- 
union  organization  of  either  the  spinners  or  weavers.  The  block  printers  were 
organized  in  a  branch  of  the  English  trades  union.  These  men  worked  only  10 
hours  a  day,  and  were  not  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  luncheon  privilege; 
but  they  would  not  work  while  the  others  were  on  strike.  The  strikers  lost 
about  six  months,  and  the  places  of  many  of  the  American  workers  were  taken 
by  foreigners,  mostly  Irish.  During  the  strike  some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested 
and  were  tried  and  discharged. 

As  a  rule  the  school  laws  were  very  well  enforced,  and  while  attending  school 
I  commenced  to  learn  the  shoemaking  trade. 

I  came  to  Boston  in  1856,  and  found  men  working  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  dry 
docks,  and  also  found  that  they  were  members  of  a  trade  union.  From  that 
time  I  became  a  trade-unionist,  and  have  been  interested  in  their  growth. 

Q.  What  positions  have  you  held  in  labor  organizations?— A.  I  have  held  many 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  I  was  secretary  of  one  of  the  blanches  of 
the  Grand  Eight-Hour  League,  that  extended  from  California  to  Massachusetts; 
I  was  president  of  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League  for  many  years,  and  founded 
the  Workingmen's  Institute,  and  was  president  of  it  for  a  long  time.  I  was  also 
president  of  the  International  Labor  Union;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  District  30, 
Knights  of  Labor;  delegate  to  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  and  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  State  Federation;  also  for  many  years  delegate  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  also  fraternal  delegate  from  the 
American  Federation  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  first  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor? — A.  I  was 
one  of  the  few  who  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  and  drafted  the 
resolve  under  which  it  was  created;  was  appointed  deputy  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Wendell  Phillips  and  Ira  Steward,  and  remained  with  the  bureau  with 
Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver  from  its  foundation  in  1869  to  May,  1873. 

Q.  What  legislation  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor? — A.  The  demand  for  labor  legislation  commenced  before  my  birth  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  agitation  for  the  10-hour  law  was  practically  continuous  from 
1832  to  1874,  the  year  of  its  enactment  in  Massachusetts.  During  the  term  of 
Governor  Andrew,  we  succeeded  in  securing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on 
the  hours  of  labor.  Governor  Andrew  declined  to  appoint  a  labor  man  and  the 
report  was  unsatisfactory.  Governor  Bullock  succeeded  Governor  Andrew,  and 
he  appointed  Mr.  E.  H.  Rogers,  a  trade-union  man  of  Chelsea,  a  member  of  the 
new  commission  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Rogers  felt  compelled  to  present  a 
minority  report.  This  led  to  improved  legislation  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children,  an  increase  in  the  limit  of  age  at  which  they  could  be  employed,  and 
an  increase  of  the  weeks  of  schooling  per  year.  The  reports  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  under  General  Oliver  and  myself  recommended  factory  inspec- 
tion by  factory  inspectors,  protection  of  belts,  cogwheels,  etc.,  so  as  to  protect 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  workers,  fire  escapes  for  factories,  increase  of  the  age  at 
which  children  could  be  employed,  one-half  school  time,  the  enactment  of  a  10- 
hour  law,  etc.,  and  recommendations  as  to  the  housing  of  the  poor.  The  agita- 
tion that  grew  out  of  these  reports  resulted  in  the  amendment  of  tenement-house 
laws  and  school  laws.  The  agitation  for  10  hours  was  strengthened,  and  a  law , 
previously  referred  to,  was  passed  in  1874.  Considerable  legislation  has  been 
secured  from  that  date  to  the  present  time.  A  codification  of  these  laws  can 
probably  be  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  the  commission  who  took  the  initiative  in  this  legislation? — 
A.  I  think  it  can  be  claimed,  without  successful  contradiction,  that  in  every 
instance  the  initiative  was  taken  by  labor  men. 

Q.  What  assistance  did  you  receive  other  than  from  labor  men? — A.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  there  have  always 
been  some  men  and  women  who  have  assisted  us.  The  first  labor  convention 
held  in  this  country  was  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  was  held  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  Boston,  in  1832.  The  agitation  following  that  con- 
vention was  assisted  some  years  afterwards  by  the  early  abolitionists  and  social 
reformers.  There  were  in  the  early  forties  such  men  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  Wendell  Phillips  and  others,  who  were  members  of  the  Brook  Farm  commu- 
nity, and  who  were  delegates  to  the  national  labor  conventions.  In  the  fifties, 
during  the  ten-hour  agitation,  such  men  as  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  Hon.  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  and  Hon.  William  Claflin 
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advocated  and  voted  for  the  ten-hour  bill,  and  were  always  counted  upon  as  in 
full  sympathy  with  us.  After  the  war  one  cotton  manufacturer — William  Gray, 
of  Boston — adopted  the  ten-hour  system  in  the  Atlantic  Mills,  of  Lawrence,  and 
came  before  the  committee  on  labor  every  year,  advocating  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  resolve  or  bill  that  did  not  have  its  initiative  in 
the  labor  men  and  women  in  the  State.  The  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  at  first  voted 
against  the  eight-hotir  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  retracted  his  vote  and 
was  a  firm  advocate  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We 
also  had  some  assistance  in  securing  the  free  text-books  law  other  than  from 
labor  men. 

Q.  What  other  positions  have  you  held  that  would  give  you  opportunity  to 
study  the  question  in  all  of  its  phases?— A.  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Talbot 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  factory  laws  as  affecting  the  employment  and 
schooling  of  children,  and  by  Governor  Russell  as  one  of  the  committee  upon 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  Governor  Wolcott  as  one  of  the 
committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  question  of  taxation. 

Q.  Of  what  is  the  federal  union  you  represented  at  the  last  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  composed? — A.  A  federal  labor  union  is  a  union 
composed  of  wageworkers  who  have  no  trade  union  of  their  own  craft.  A  small 
number  of  salaried  and  other  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  trade-union  move- 
ment are  also  admitted.  The  Federal  Labor  Union  has  organized  trade  unions 
of  its  members.  The  street-railway  employees  of  Boston  and  vicinity  were  taken 
into  the  Federal  Labor  Union  to  the  number  of  2,000  or  3,000.  They  were  then 
given  the  charter,  the  old  members  of  the  union  securing  a  new  one,  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  way  to  organize  other  crafts. 

I  will  proceed  to  consider  Part  I,  No.  4. 

Speaking  on  the  "relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  con- 
tract," I  would  say:  A  trade  union  is  an  organization  covering  a  craft,  not  only 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  craftsmen,  but  for  the  special  benefit  of  all  affiliated 
crafts  not  organized.  The  power  and  influence  of  these  organizations  extend 
even  beyond  their  own  craft  and  affiliated  craftsmen,  and  they  also  extend  to  the 
realm  of  nonunion  labor,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  trade  union  is 
the  spokesman  of  nonunion  labor  as  well  as  union  labor.  The  statement  that 
trade-unionists  number  only  5, 8,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  wageworkers  may  be  correct, 
yet  it  is  not  a  reliable  basis  for  judging  of  their  influence.  .  Their  relation  to  non- 
union labor  is  not  antagonistic  in  time  of  peace;  it  is  fraternal.  The  trades 
unions  are  missionary  societies,  and  all  nonunion  laborers  are  simply  people 
whom  they  are  seeking,  as  missionaries,  to  bring  under  union  jurisdiction,  and 
this  work  is  carried  on  without  any  reference  to  the  craft.  For  instance,  the 
Printers  Union  of  Boston,  one  of  the  earliest  trade  unions  in  the  country,  organ- 
ized a  variety  of  unions  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  printing  craft, 
and  furnished  a  hall  in  Boston  free  of  expense  to  the  Central  Labor  Union,  which 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  other  unions.  The  Printers'  Union  of  Boston 
has  been  a  missionary  organization  to  bring  other  craftsmen  into  the  unions  of 
their  own  crafts.  This  work  is  also  carried  on  by  nearly  all  the  other  trade 
unions.  The  trade  union  is  an  organized  form  of  expression  to  all  wage  laborers. 
If  a  grievance  exists  in  any  trade  not  organized,  the  trade  unions  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public,  and  then  before  legislative  committees,  if  it  is  a  matter 
that  can  be  remedied  by  legislative  enactment,  and  use  every  effort  to  secure 
legislation  in  that  direction. 

Now  as  to  liberty  of  contract:  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  of 
contract  between  a  wageworker  and  an  employer.  The  whole  power  and  pur- 
pose of  the  trade  union  is  to  secure  liberty  of  contract.  A  starving  man  can  not 
contract  with  a  man  of  wealth;  a  man  that  is  compelled  to  sell  his  labor  or  starve 
can  not  make  a  contract.  A  man  that  is  not  removed  from  starvation  by  at  least 
two  or  three  months  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  contract.  The  trade  union  is 
the  contracting  party  between  the  employer  and  the  employee.  Professor  Godwin, 
in  the  North  American  Review,  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  labor  never  received  any  of  the  rights  of  contract  until  it 
organized  in  a  union  sufficiently  strong  to  command  the  respect  of  the  employer. 

Q.  Do  you  hold,  however,  that  the  liberty  of  contract  is  really  in  the  bills  of 
rights  in  every  State  constitution  of  the  country? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Fundamental  right? — A.  Yes. 

•Q.  Do  you  take  the  economic  position  that  labor  is  a  commodity? — A.  It  is  a 
commodity,  and  more  than  a  commodity.  It  is  a  commodity  inasmuch  as  it  is 
something  to  sell.  Every  wageworker  is  a  merchant  and  has  something  to  sell. 
The  things  he  has  to  sell  are,  first,  his  time,  then  his  skill,  and  then  his  endurance, 
and  that  is  limited  by  the  possibilities  of  his  industrial  life.  As  in  an  insurance 
company  there  are  mortuary  tables  which  indicate  a  man's  term  of  life,  so  in  the 
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industrial  world  it  is  safe  to  calculate  upon  the  term  or  length  of  life  in  the 
industries.  To  illustrate,  it  may  be  said  of  the  freight  brakernan  that  his  indus- 
trial expectancy  is  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  (I  am  only  giving  this  at 
random) ,  and  so  of  the  switchers  and  couplers  in  the  yards  of  transportation 
companies.  The  industrial  expectancy  increases  or  decreases  as  the  danger  to 
health  and  life  increases  or  diminishes.  The  wageworker  has  to  sell  his  labor 
as  a  merchant  sells  his  goods,  in  the  highest  market,  under  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions he  can  obtain,  with  the  understanding  that  he  can  only  sell  up  to  the 
length  of  his  industrial  expectancy,  and  that  during  this  time  he  must  provide 
for  his  family  and  provide  for  their  support  at  his  demise. 

Labor  is  more  than  a  commodity  in  that  he  who  sells  his  labor  sells  himself. 
The  present  system  is  in  conflict  with  republican  institutions  in  that  the  man 
who  is  compelled  to  sell  his  labor  will  sell  his  vote.  Man  should  sell  the  product 
of  his  labor,  and  there  can  be  no  liberty  until  man  has  restored  his  right  and 
power  to  sell  the  product  of  his  time,  skill,  and  endurance. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  labor  outside  of  the  union  any  more  than 
there  is  liberty  under  a  condition  where  there  is  no  government.  Whatever  lib- 
erty exists  exists  under  the  union.  There  is  a  liberty  of  the  barbarian  and  the 
savage,  but  there  is  no  organized,  civilized  labor  without  government.  The 
union  is  to  the  wage  laborer  what  the  republican  form  of  government  is  to  the 
citizen  of  the  Union.  When  a  manufacturer  says  he  will  open  a  free  shop,  it 
means  that  he  will  open  a  slave  shop. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  under  feudalism,  and  later  under  the  guilds,  when  a  man 
hired  out  to  an  employer,  the  employer  almost  owned  him  body  and  soul — that 
when  he  bought  the  labor  he  bought  the  man? — A.  The  truth  is,  when  a  man  lost 
the  power  to  sell  the  product  of  his  labor  he  lost  his  liberty  because  he  sold  his 
labor,  which  was  all  of  his  capital.  He  sold  himself  because  the  better  part  of 
his  time  was  engaged  in  that  labor,  and  he  sold  himself  under  such  conditions 
that  during  the  time  he  was  not  working  directly  for  the  employer  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, in  his  service,  subject  to  his  call  and  bidding;  and  under  feudalism 
he  was,  of  course,  forced  to  join  the  army  of  the  feudal  baron  to  make  war  upon 
other  barons,  and  sought  opportunities  of  war  because  the  material  benefits  and 
comforts  of  war  were  greater  than  the  material  benefits  and  comforts  of  peace. 
Under  the  present  system  the  employee  of  the  trusts  is,  m  a  sense,  in  the  same 
relative  condition  as  the  villein  was  under  the  feudal  system. 

It  has  frequently  been  charged  that  the  trade  unions  affect  only  the  skilled 
laborers.  That  is  not  true.  Some  of  the  strongest  unions  in  the  world  ai-e 
unions  of  what  is  called  unskilled  labor.  I  want  to  say,  in  passing,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  unskilled  labor.  If  anyone  wants  to  test  that  proposi- 
tion, let  him  undertake  to  do  the  simplest  thing,  such  as  digging  the  earth  or 
sweeping  the  street.  As  is  generally  understood,  there  are  organizations  of  China- 
men, older  than  anything  else  in  history,  that  number  hundreds  of  thousands. 
There  are  in  England  and  in  this  country  very  powerful  organizations  of  unskilled 
labor.  I  will  cite  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  unskilled  labor  in  an  organized 
capacity.  During  the  erection  of  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  one  of  our  States, 
the  carpenters  working  upon  the  finest  kind  of  wood,  including  white  mahogany, 
which  is  very  fine  wood,  received  $14.79  per  week  for  54  hours'  labor.  The  hod 
carriers  on  that  same  building  received  $15  for  47  hours'  work.  The  skilled 
laborer  had  to  have  tools  amounting  to  $200  in  value,  while  the  hod  carriers  had 
nothing  but  their  hods,  so  that  the  trade  union  is  a  boon  to  unskilled  labor  and 
is  especially  its  protector.  The  men  who  have  a  certain  quality  or  quantity  of 
skill  in  a  measure  can  protect  themselves.  Perfectly  organized  craftsmen,  not 
specially  of  rare  skill,  have  a  monopoly.  So  that  the  unskilled  labor  is  the 
important  factor  always  in  the  trade-union  movement. 

I  will  pass  on  to  No.  7:  "Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts:  to  workers, 
to  employers,  to  the  community  at  large."  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  as  to  the  economic  and  other  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
There  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  failure  of  a  strike.  Wendell  Phillips  said  that 
a  strike  was  to  the  business  world  what  the  act  of  a  workingman  would  be  if  he 
should  put  his  hands  into  the  cog  wheels  of  a  machine  and  thereby  stop  it.  It  is 
a  cruel,  self-inflicted  punishment  of  the  men  engaged  in  strikes  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  grievance  which  affects  them.  In  the  sense  that  public 
attention  is  called  to  the  evil  system  out  of  which  strikes  grow,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  failure;  they  have  succeeded.  Strikes  in  this  country  were  originally 
the  strikes  of  unorganized  men.  The  strike  brought  about  the  organization. 
Public  attention  was  called  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  persons  affected. 
When  organized  strikes  through  the  trade  unions  took  place,  the  area  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  underlying  the  strike  and  the  whole  wage  question  was 
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enlarged,  but  it  was  not  until  the  strike  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  when  lives  were  lost 
and  property  was  destroyed,  that  you  could  get  an  article  upon  the  labor  question 
into  a  magazine  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There  was  absolutely  no 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  of  the  vital  subject  or  discussion  of  the  new  political 
economy  until  property  was  frightened.  So  that  the  strike,  however  disastrous, 
has  strengthened  organization;  it  has  taught  employers  and  the  community  at 
large  that"  employees  are  factors  to  be  considered  in  certain  matters — namely, 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  shop  conditions — because  where  apathy  exists  as  to  agree- 
ments there  is  danger  to  institutions.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration:  You  had 
Robert  Howard,  of  Fall  River,  before  you.  In  Fall  River  the  manufacturers 
absolutely  refused  to  confer  with  their  employees  or  the  representative  of  their 
employees.  The  committee  that  visited  them  was  dismissed;  that  was  invariably 
the  rule.  It  was  not  until  Fall  River  was  the  scene,  month  after  month,  of  strike 
and  lockout,  until  the  manufacturers,  after  starving"  the  men  into  submission, 
found  that  as  soon  as  a  few  months  had  elapsed  they  were  organized  again  to 
make  another  fight,  that  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  call  in  a  representative  of 
organized  labor.  Until  the  time,  when  Mr.  Robert  Howard  was  secretary  of  the 
Spinners'  Union,  no  attempt  was  made  to  fix  a  schedule  of  prices  on  spinning. 
You  had  an  illustration  to-day  of  the  power  of  unions  in  the  statement  of  the 
representative  of  the  federation  of  railway  employees  as  to  the  conditions  that 
now  exist,  in  the  conferences  between  employers  and  employees  and  the  relations 
existing  between  them.  That  has  all  been  the  result  of  strikes.  The  philosophy 
of  this  movement  was  taught  when  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth.  It  was  taught 
definitely  half  a  century  ago,  but  nothing  has  produced  the  possibility  of  concili- 
ation and  arbitration  except  the  organized-labor  strike,  not  the  unorganized- 
labor  strike. 

To  pass  on,  we  come  to  No.  9:  "  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under 
contract,  or  otherwise;  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  con- 
tract labor."  I  will  call  attention  to  a  phase  of  this  question  not  generally  dis- 
cussed. No  one  can  recognize  more  clearly  than  I  that  some  of  our  fathers  would 
not  have  been  here  if  we  had  other  immigration  laws,  but  nevertheless  we  must 
view  as  philosophically  and  as  scientifically  as  we  can  the  effects  that  have  come 
about  from  the  importation  of  labor  from  abroad,  under  contract  or  otherwise. 
The  natural  immigration  that  came  into  this  country  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  under  the  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  when  the  American  people  all 
had  large  families  and  were  generally  prosperous,  was  attracted  here,  not  only 
because  of  our  institutions,  but  because  of  the  possibility  of  a  man  selling  his 
labor  to  better  advantage  for  himself  and  family  and  of  escaping  from  wage- 
labor  conditions.  That  was  legitimate  immigration,  and  resulted  in  good  to  the 
country.  When  American  labor  commenced  to  organize,  especially  in  our  fac- 
tories in  the  East,  then  the  factory  employees  were  American  inen  and  women, 
boys  and  girls.  The  factory  operatives  worked  long  hours,  but  with  certain  lib- 
erties which  were  natural  to  the  genius  of  America.  There  were  no»iron  rules. 
Of  course  you  were  expected  to  get  to  work  at  such  a  time  and  to  leave  at  such  a 
time,  and  there  were  what  are  called  luncheon  privileges — going  out  between 
hours.  The  agents  and  foremen  and  the  workingmen  were  members  of  the  same 
church;  were  members,  perhaps,  of  the  same  lodge  of  Masons  or  Odd  Fellows,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Then  came  the  tendency  toward  far  greater  discipline, 
and  the  American  could  not  stand  this  discipline,  and  he  rebelled.  He  struck 
against  the  abolition  of  the  luncheon  privilege;  he  struck  for  higher  wages  and 
for  less  hours.  Then  the  manufacturers  commenced  to  import  laborers  under 
contract,  and  through  advertisements  of  artificial  conditions,  holding  up  to  these 
men  figures  showing  the  money  value  of  a  day's  labor  without  showing  the  cor- 
responding disadvantage  of  the  advanced  cost  of  goods.  There  was  organized 
and  chartered  in  Massachusetts  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  laborers 
to  come  to  this  country.  First  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  came.  They  were 
followed  by  the  French  Canadians,  and  to-day  a  large  percentage  of  the  employees 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts  are  French  Canadians.  In  the  shoe  fac- 
tories, where  the  operatives  were  formerly  all  American,  they  are  now  composed 
of  nearly  every  nationality,  largely  Armenian  and  what  is  called  the  South 
European  cheap  laborers. 

The  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor  is  some- 
times good  and  sometimes  inefficient.  Laborers  are  brought  in  under  an  implied 
contract,  especially  laborers  on  the  borders  of  our  own  country  and  Canada. 
The  man  from  Canada,  a  carpenter,  is  asked  by  the  employer,  "  Have  you  not 
some  friend  who  would  like  a  job  here?  '  and  thus  they  are  induced  to  come  over, 
and  the  streets  of  Boston  are  filled  with  unemployed  labor. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  the  character  of  this 
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Canadian  immigration,  on  the  general  condition  of  the  immigrants  socially,  their 
tractability  as  workers,  and  their  effect  on  the  preceding  classes  in  the  mills,  both 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  efficiency  of  the  labor. — A.  The  first  effect  of 
the  French  Canadian  labor  in  the  cotton  mills  was  to  reduce  the  wages,  but  after 
some  years  the  genius  of  unionism  took  hold  upon  them.  In  the  cotton  mills  and 
shoe  factories  the  French  Canadians  make  good  trades  unionists,  and  hence  better 
citizens.  The  most  disastrous  effects  are  experienced,  I  think,  in  the  building 
trades,  where  these  people  come  over  for  a  short  time  and  do  not  bring  their 
families.  They  stay  here  to  work  but  for  a  season,  and  instead  of  buying  their 
clothing,  stockings,  and  the  like  here  they  bring  them  with  them.  They  spend 
money  only  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and  take  their  savings  back  to  Canada. 
That  is,  unquestionably,  a  great  burden  to  laborers  in  those  trades. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  percentage  of  that  class  of  persons? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  large 
number  of  them  in  the  brickyards,  in  the  shoe  factories  and  cotton  mills,  and 
quite  a  number  in  the  building  trades.  In  the  natural  evolution  of  things,  the 
more  intelligent  mechanic  evolves  out  of  those  crafts  that  are  most  offensive  as  to 
conditions  and  wages  into  a  better  class,  into  clerkships,  politics,  or  something 
else.  The  classes  of  the  lower  civilization  have  to  come  in  and  work,  in  the  same 
way,  out  of  those  conditions. 

The  next  topic  is  "  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration;  under  State  law; 
by  joint  committees;  temporary  or  permanent."  We  have  a  board  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  Massachusetts.  The  law  establishing  it  was  passed  in  1886. 
It  was  drafted  with  the  approval  of  the  labor  men,  and  it  was  made  just  as  loose 
as  possible.  The  feeling  of  organized  labor  is  that  under  normal  conditions  arbi- 
tration should  be  conducted  solely  by  the  employer  and  employee;  that  concilia- 
tion and  mediation  are  the  functions  of  any  good  man  and  of  all  men  when  trouble 
arises;  but  the  arbitration  and  settlement  of  technical  questions  can  only  be  sat- 
isfactorily effected  by  those  in  interest.  Whenever  the  employers  of  labor  become 
convinced,  as  it  seems  many  of  the  railroad  managers  are,  that  it  is  better  to  con- 
ciliate and  arbitrate ,  conciliation  and  arbitration  must  be  preceded  by  a  recognition 
of  the  trades  unions;  and  it  will  be  very  much  better  for  the  whole  community 
when  all  employers  recognize  the  trades  unions.  There  is  some  jealousy  of  too 
much  State  law  and  too  much  interference  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  In  the  settlement  of  questions  of  that  kind  were  the  Knights  of  Labor  also 
handicapped  by  the  fact  they  had  mixed,  committees  of  arbitrators? — A.  I  think  I 
can  speak  with  authority  on  that  question.  There  was  a  class  of  well-meaning 
men,  not  themselves  wage  laborers,  who  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
attempted  to  officiate  and  settle  disputes,  and  strikes  were  prolonged  and  brought 
on  by  them. 

No.  22:  "  Relative  social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  fifty  years."  In 
the  first  place,  the  laborer  of  fifty  years  ago  worked  longer  hours  than  he  does 
now.  He  was  a  participant  in  the  civilization  of  that  period  as  far  as  it  went. 
His  expenses  were  smaller  than  they  are  now.  There  was  no  need  of  expendi- 
ture for  horse  cars;  the  clothing  was  not  as  fashionably  made  as  now,  not  so  well 
cut;  there  was  less  of  the  aesthetic  element;  and  there  was  in  many  cases  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  liberty  which  we  have  lost.  But  on  the  whole  it  must  be  not  only 
confessed,  but  we  have  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  the 
social  condition  of  labor  has  been  greatly  advanced.  The  laborer  in  some  com- 
munities has  earned  back  the  respect  that  he  had  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  speak- 
ing especially  of  organized  labor.  We  treat  unorganized  labor  with  pity  and 
forbearance  during  times  of  peace,  and  even  in  times  of  industrial  war  if  they  do 
not  aid  the  employer.  The  union  men  have  won  the  respect  of  all  men  and 
women  by  respecting  themselves,  and  have  won  respect  by  their  persistence, 
because,  although  they  have  applied  for  legislation  year  after  year,  they  have 
never  ended  their  attempts  until  their  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  You 
are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  first  convention  of  farmers  and  mechanics 
held  in  Massachusetts  in  1832,  before  referred  to,  drew  a  programme  or  platform 
including  hours  of  labor,  amendments  to  the  militia  and  banking  laws,  school 
age,  child  labor,  etc. ,  and  every  one  of  the  measures  in  that  programme  have  been 
adopted  after  years  of  contest.  This  persistence,  this  consistency  of  persistence, 
has  won  the  respect  of  men  whose  respect  is  worth  anything.  So  that  we  have 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  social  condi- 
tions. At  the  same  time  I  wish  it  understood  that  necessarily,  under  the  great 
flow  from  other  countries  into  our  large  cities,  there  are  great  slums  and  abnor- 
mal conditions  which  did  not  exist  fifty  years  ago  and  they  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Outside  of  that  class,  which  is  altogether  too  large,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  increasing,  the  leaven  of  the  whole  loaf  is  lifting  the  social  condition 
of  the  wage  laborer  higher. 
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The  next  topic  is  "  The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  -wages."  It  is  hardly- 
necessary  to  refer  to  that,  because  the  whole  trend  of  my  remarks  has  shown  that 
organized  labor  means  higher  wages  than  unorganized  labor,  just  as  organized 
society  brings  higher  wages  than  unorganized  society.  For  the  same  reason  the 
trade  union  is  not  only  an  insurance  society,  insuring  more  days'  work  at  higher 
pay  and  insuring  against  certain  contingencies  that  arise  from  the  misfortunes  of 
life,  but  it  is  an  educational  society.  The  men  who  go  into  trade  unions  and  find 
other  men  there  capable  of  discussing  these  questions  have  their  minds  affected 
and  stimulated.  It  has  tended  to  beget  self-respect,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
clothing,  but  in  habits.  The  offensive  drunkenness  of  certain  classes  of  laborers 
of  years  ago  has  been  greatly  lessened.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  as  many 
people  who  drink,  but  the  drunkenness  that  swallowed  up  the  farm  of  the  fanner 
and  the  house  of  the  mechanic  has  been  reduced.  The  drunken  man  means  a  low- 
wage  man.  Every  trade  union  is  trying  to  get  high  wages,  but  if  it  has  a  drunken 
constituency  it  can  not  succeed.  It  must  elevate  the  habits  of  the  laborer  that  he 
may  rise  to  the  wages  he  demands,  and  drunkenness  has  been  diminished  and 
wages  have  been  increased  through  the  influence  of  organized  labor. 

No.  26:  "  Effects  of  employment  of  women  and  children — on  themselves,  on  male 
employment."  I  may  take  what  may  seem  to  be  a  strong  position  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  believe  that  woman  is 
not  qualified  for  the  condition  of  wage  labor.  The  mental  and  physical  make-up 
of  woman  is  in  revolt  against  wage  service.  She  is  competing  with  the  man  who 
is  her  father  or  husband,  or  who  is  to  become  her  husband.  Wherever  she  goes 
she  is  reducing  his  wages,  and  wherever  a  large  number  of  women  are  employed 
in  any  occupation  there  the  point  will  be  reached  where  woman  gets  as  much  as 
man  by  making  man's  wages  as  low  as  woman's. 

Child  labor  has  the  same  effect;  the  woman  discharges  the  man  and  the  child 
discharges  the  woman.  The  wages  are  reduced  as  child  labor  is  used  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing.  I  do  not  believe  in  discharging  women  from  their  employ- 
ment. I  believe  we  must  open  up  opportunities  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
girls,  and  if  they  are  to  be  employed  under  the  wage  system  the  conditions  of 
wage  service  must  be  modified  and  improved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  refer  to  domestic  service? — A.  No;  I  mean  mill 
service.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  desiring  to  limit  the  opportunities  of 
woman  in  any  vocation,  but  simply  say,  as. an  economic  law,  that  woman  enter- 
ing an  industry  reduces  the  level  of  that  industry,  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned, 
and  the  child  has  the  same  effect.  In  some  of  our  mills  to-day  children  of  16  and 
17  years  of  age  are  doing  the  work  that  was  done  by  women  of  24  and  25. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  a  child  do  after  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  16  and  has  the 
amount  of  education  prescribed  by  law? — A.  I  confess  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question.  Before  I  get  through,  perhaps,  you  will  understand  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  wage  system;  but  as  long  at  it  continues  we  will  simply  modify  and 
improve  it  until  we  get  out  of  it.  We  are  not  going  to  jump  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire;  we  are  going  to  walk  every  step  of  the  way  out,  as  we  must. 
The  opportunities  of  the  employment  of  woman  will  advance  her,  and  advance 
all  when  it  is  realized  that  she  is  not  fitted  for  wage  service.  Hence,  whoever 
undertakes  to  touch  the  woman  question  in  its  higher  attitude  must  deal  with 
woman  as  a  cooperator.  She  should  be  excluded  from  certain  industries,  as  she 
has  been  by  legislation  in  England,  and  excluded  from  working  during  the  night 
and  during  certain  periods,  and  the  opportunity  must  be  increased  for  art  and  art 
work.  Woman  is  the  art  worker.  She  should  work  in  a  way  in  which  she  is 
interested,  and  she  must  not  be  compelled  to  work  at  periods  when  it  is  a  physical 
detriment  to  her  to  do  so.  On  the  question  of  the  employment  of  women,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  commission  visit  the  factory  centers,  including  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  as  well  as  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  mills,  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, to  secure  testimony,  private  and  confidential,  as  to  the  special  temptations 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

I  will  pass  to  questions  16  and  32.  I  do  not  care  about  the  use  of  the  words 
' '  living  wage. "  They  have  come  to  be  a  sterotyped  term.  I  will  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  the  economic  and  social  features  of  the  shorter  working-day  move- 
ment. The  initial  purpose  of  the  trade  union  is  an  advance  in  wages.  The  whole 
movement  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity  itself  is  toward  advanced  wages, 
and  when  I  say  advanced  wages  I  mean  the  increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  day's  work  through  natural  economic  laws  which  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
profit  on  labor.  Wages  that  are  enhanced  by  artificial  process  and  which  result 
in  the  increased  cost  of  the  article  consumed  are  not  the  advanced  wages  I  am 
talking  about.  The  advance  of  wages  which  is  absolutely  going  on,  as  much  by 
the  action  of  the  employer  as  by  the  employee,  as  much  by  the  action  of  the  trust 
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and  syndicate  as  by  the  trade  unions,  is  the  lessening  of  profit  on  labor.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  man  could  live  in  what  was  then  comparatively  a  condition  of  wealth 
with  half  a  dozen  laborers  or  skilled  workmen;  he  will  now  require  the  employ- 
ment of  hundreds  of  such  men.  In  the  cotton  mills,  which  are  the  best  organ- 
ized industries  in  the  world  in  their  administrative  or  industrial  development,  not 
as  to  labor 

Q.  Are  they  superior  to  the  woolen  mills? — A.  Yes.  The  cotton  mill  and  its 
machinery  and  appliances  have  been  revolutionized  two  or  three  times  in  fifty 
years.  Its  machinery  has  been  thrown  out  as  old  junk  to  put  in  new  machinery. 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  New  England  States 
that  it  will  cost  him  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  to  apply  a  certain  inven- 
tion in  the  process  of  weaving,  but  it  has  to  be  done. 

Q.  Has  the  cotton  industry  advanced  more  than  the  processes  of  manufacturing 
iron  and  steel? — A.  I  am  not  so  conversant,  of  course,  with  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  comparative  advance  in  the  last  fifty  years  is 
greater  in  cotton  than  in  iron  and  steel.  It  has  been  greater  in  shoes,  because  fifty 
years  ago  a  man  built  a  whole  shoe  himself,  now  it  takes  88  men  to  build  a  shoe. 
I  think  the  cotton  industry  has  been  revolutionized  so  that  to-day  in  the  ring 
spinning  room  you  can  open  a  door  and  see  absolutely  no  one  there.  It  is  running 
itself  automatically.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  those  little  spools  are 
put  in  and  it  takes  care  of  itself.  There  is  some  other  machinery  which  Mr. 
North  could  tell  you  about  in  regard  to  the  finishing  of  the  cipth  which  has  been 
reduced  nearly  to  an  automatic  performance.  A  larger  force  of  labor  is  needed 
to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  product  in  iron  and  steel  than  in  cotton,  and  in 
the  looms  and  methods  in  the  cotton  mills  each  loom  will  produce  much  more 
than  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  labor  get  anything  like  its  proper  proportion  of 
the  profits  it  creates? — A.  If  it  did,  there  would  not  be  much  need  of  this  com- 
mission. When  men  get  what  they  should  receive  for  their  labor  we  will  have 
another  theme  to  discuss.  The  fact  still  remains  that  there  is  less  profit  upon 
laborthan  there  was  years  ago:  that  is. less  profit  on  aman's  day's  work.  Ittakes 
a  larger  number  of  men  now  to  yield  a  profit  than  it  did  before.  A  carpenter 
employer  would  charge  50  cents  for  his  men,  and  he  would  have  five  men  and 
work  himself,  and  so  get  S2.50  on  his  men.  Now  there  is  no  such  method  of  fig- 
uring done  in  contracting  for  a  big  building.  The  contractor  does  not  figure  to 
make  10  cents  a  day  on  each  man.  A  large  building  contractor  has  thousands 
of  men.    He  does  not  need  to  make  50  cents  a  day  on  them. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  are  rapidly  nearing  a  crisis  of  the 
wage  system.  Its  days  will  be  numbered  as  the  profit  upon  labor  decreases  and 
wages  advance.  When  they  get  nearer  to  the  level  than  they  are  now  they  will 
cooperate.  The  capitalist  will  then  say  to  the  laborer:  We  have  been  fighting  it 
out  on  this  line  for  a  hundred  years,  now  let  us  join  our  forces — your  skill,  time, 
and  endurance  with  my  capital — and  we  will  divide  the  profits  equitably. 

Q.'  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  expect  to  live  to  see  that  realized? — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  that  will  be.     I  have  lived  to  see  a  good  deal  of  it  realized. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  all  trade  unions  will  ultimately  have  to  merge 
themselves  into  labor  capitalization,  whereby  the  employer  and  the  trade  unions 
will  work  together  hand  in  hand?  Is  not  that  the  end  of  the  trade  unions? — A.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  end  will  be.  Perhaps  I  am  such  a  lover  of  them  that  I  do 
not  want  to  see  them  end.  There  is  one  craft  now  organized  in  the  United  States 
that,  if  its  members  were  sufficiently  prepared,  could  control  the  output  of  prod- 
ucts of  their  class  for  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  To  what  craft  do  you  refer?— A.  The  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union.  The  cigar  makers'  union  could  organize  union  cooperative 
factories  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  absolutely  control  and  drive  out 
every  private  manufacturer  of  cigars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  that  has  all  been  accomplished  through  their 
thorough  organization  and  cooperation  in  their  own  ranks? — A.  And  their  finan- 
cial system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  it  with  the' glassworkers?— A.  They  are  in  about 
the  same  way.  The  tack  makers  have  been  a  very  small  organization,  but  for 
years  they  had  as  much  to  say  about  the  output  as  anybody  else.  If  there  was 
too  large  a  stock  of  tacks,  and  the  manufacturer  notified  the  men  and  said:  "  We 
will  shut  down  a  week,  just  as  you  people  please,  and  stop  the  output,"  they 
shut  down.  They  do  for  the  tack  business  just  what  the  monopoly  is  trying  to 
do— stop  the  output  until  the  market  revives  without  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
men  reduce  their  labor;  that  is,  they  reduce  their  wages  by  reducing  the  labor 
among  themselves,  and  distribute  their  labor  so  that  each  should  get  his  share. 
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I  have  been  specially  interested  in  this  special  phase  of  the  question.  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  factory  town  and  worked  long  hours,  from  5  o  clock  m  the  morn- 
ing until  7  and  half  past  7  at  night,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  dinner , 
and  so  I  had  that  experience  in  youth.  I  witnessed  strikes  and  have  been  through 
them  as  a  boy.  These  strikes  lasted  for  months,  but  were  without  an  organiza- 
tion, and  the  men  were  finally  starved  into  submission.  There  was  in  that  tac- 
tory  a  small  body  of  men  who  were  organized  and  who  worked  only  10  hours 
against  the  others  12  hours,  and  they  got  better  pay  than  any  others.  1  hat  was 
an  English  trade  union.  There  was  not  a  man  in  this  country  that  struck  a  blow 
on  the  die  that  printed  the  woolen  shawls,  etc.,  as  they  were  then  printed,  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  union.  They  fixed  their  hours  of  labor  and  their  *  ages 
without  regard  to  the  corporation,  and  after  they  struck  in  Fall  River  wi  hm  a 
few  years,  they  went  to  the  manufacturers  and  said:  "  Half  time  while  we  were 
idle;  pay  or  no  work." 

It  is  true  that  where  the  men  work  the  longest  hours  they  get  the  least  pay, 
and  where  they  work  the  shortest  hours  they  get  the  most  pay;  and  as  the  fellow 
said  afterwards,  those  that  do  not  work  at  all  have  the  cream  of  it.  The  trade- 
union  men  were  superior  to  the  nonunion  men,  and  were  more  intelligent  and  better 
paid.  Then  I  commenced  to  understand  that  there  must  be  some  economic  and 
moral  laws  that  produced  these  results.  Some  of  us  came  together  and  com- 
menced to  study  political  economy,  and  we  discovered  that  the  science  of  political 
economy  had  never  been  written.  We  say  that  leisure,  the  influence  of  leisure, 
has  the  greatest  power  toward  an  increase  of  wages.  Leisure?  Why?  Because 
leisure  acts  upon  the  minds  of  men  and  creates  new  wants.  The  man  that  is 
stolid  and  stupid  and  indifferent  will  be  satisfied  to  sit  with  his  cowhide  boots  on 
an  uncarpeted  floor;  to  have  no  pictures  on  his  walls,  no  books,  no  library,  noth- 
ing of  that  kind — satisfied  with  merely  physical  life.  You  thrust  upon  that  man, 
stupid  as  he  is,  two  hours  of  his  day.  The  first  question  he  asks  is:  What  am  I 
to  do  with'it?  If  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  barroom  he  will  go  to 
the  barroom;  if  he  has  been  in  the  habit  Of  going  home  to  his  house  he  will  go 
to  his  house,  because  habit,  as  we  know,  is  second  nature.  But  there  will  go  with 
him  the  pressure  of  those  two  hours  and.  he  can  not  escape  it.  "  What  shall  I  do 
with  this  time;  what  shall  I  do  with  it?"  he  asks.  And  there  comes  to  him  a 
quickened  mental  perception ,  and  he  awakes  to  an  influence  that  he  never  thought 
of  before.  What  has  he  done?  As  soon  as  a  man  wants  a  thing  he  tries  to  get  it, 
and  will  study  how  he  can  get  it,  and  out  of  that  increased  want  comes  a  demand. 
If,  for  instance,  you  take  a  man  going  home  from  his  hard  manual  labor,  with  his 
pair  of  cowhide  boots  on,  and  he  has  to  sit  down  in  his  house  two  hours,  smoke 
nis  pipe,  and  loaf  there,  and  he  sees  a  pair  of  slippers  put  out  for  sale  at  25  or  50 
cents,  he  will  say:  "  If  I  have  to  loaf  two  hours  I  will  not  loaf  in  cowhide  boots 
I  will  loaf  in  slippers."  And  as  soon  as  he  has  purchased  the  slippers  he  has  put 
the  money  into  circulation,  and  you  have  then  started  a  movement  or  operation  to 
do  what?  You  have  increased  the  demand— the  demand  meaning  the  ability  to 
purchase  slippers.    More  slippers  means  more  men  making  slippers. 

The  English  mechanic  is  physically  better  off  than  the  American  mechanic.  He 
has  more  regularity  of  employment;  he  enjoys  life  better;  he  has  less  nervous 
energy,  less  friction,  moves  right  along  on  the  same  line,  living  in  about  the  same 
condition  that  his  father  did.  The  American  of  to-day  wants  a  napkin  at  his 
table;  he  wants  some  toothpicks;  he  wants  something  to-day  that  yesterday  he 
knew  nothing  of;  to-morrow  he  will  have  a  new  want..  You  can  trace  the  line 
of  increased  wants  in  some  countries  from  the  clout  and  banana  to  some  home- 
spun clothes;  to  cheaply  manufactured  cottons;  to  bread;  to  wine  and  bread  or 
both;  to  beef  and  beer;  to  household  furnishings,  the  whole  lot  of  which  you  can 
buy  for  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  American  dollars.  Go  from  them  to  the 
American  mechanic  and  you  will  find  he  has  a  spare  room,  that  is  called  a  parlor, 
with  a  carpet  on  it,  a  mantelpiece  with  ornaments  on  it,  pictures  on  the  walls, 
books  on  the  "tables,  kitchens  with  facilities  that  what  are  called  the  comfortable 
classes  have  not  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  so  it  goes  until  you  come  to  the 
education  of  the  children.  There  is  not  under  the  heavens  an  influence  that  will 
bring  such  power  for  good  to  the  world  of  workers  as  that  of  leisure.  If  a  man 
is  going  to  take  a  train  at  the  Pennsylvania  station  at  5.30,  and  has  an  hour  to 
wait,  he  is  nervous  and  anxious.  He  has  to  get  that  train.  That  is  not  leisure. 
Leisure  is  freedom  from  the  care  of  his  occupation.  If  a  body  of  men  are  work- 
ing 8  hours,  and  another  body  are  working  10  hours,  the  8-hour  men  can  not 
receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  2  hours'  leisure,  because  conditions  of  societv  are 
not  arranged  on  the  8-hour  basis.  When  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  to  10  ner 
day,  the  New  England  Lyceum  was  established  in  every  town  and  village  lec- 
tures and  debates  on  interesting  topics  were  held.  There  was  that  influence  of 
leisure  going  forth  to  create  a  new  world  of  thought  and  activity. 

The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  by  law  to  10  in  1874.  absnl'ntpiw  Hoot™™* 
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the  "Jim  Crow"  performances  that  existed  for  a  time;  the  vaudeville  was 
unknown.  It  is  now  the  creation  of  other  conditions,  but  the  class  of  entertain- 
ment, where  the  shorter  day  came,  was  improved.  The  economic  force  of  a 
shorter  workday,  without  exception,  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  a  ripple 
on  the  surface,  results  in  an  advance  of  wages.  The  social  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  economical  argument.  "  Opportunities  given  are  opportunities  improved." 
Men  are  suffering  for  lack  of  opportunities  and  leisure.  Under  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment, more  than  under  a  monarchical  form,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
standard  of  living  should  be  constantly  on  the  increase.  If  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing at  any  given  time  is  lessened,  you  get  industrial  stagnation  and  industrial 
panic.  You  quicken  and  increase  the  standard  of  living,  where,  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, 125,000  persons,  on  April  3,  get  10  per  cent  more  wages.  Their  wages  will 
be  about  75  cents  a  week  more  than  the  pi-eceding  week.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons  receiving  75  cents  more  this  week  than  last,  and  that  for 
fifty-two  weeks,  gives  $5,000,000  flowing  out  of  their  hands  into  the  hands  of  other 
dealers  and  producers. 

One  or  two  things,  it  seems  to  me,  must  occur.  The  standard  of  living  must 
be  increased  or  you  must  stop  invention.  An  article  is  never  worth  anything, 
however  valuable  the  idea  may  be  in  the  production  of  wealth,  until  it  can  do  a 
thing  cheaper  than  it  was  done  before.  If  wages  are  so  low  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  introduce  machinery  to  do  it,  the  machine  will  not  come.  You  do  not  intro- 
duce machinery  in  China,  where  labor  is  cheap.  The  invention  always  comes 
and  must  come  where  wages  are  highest.  A  machine  was  invented  some  25 
years  ago  for  sewing  books,  and  was  taken  into  one  of  the  largest  book  publish- 
ing houses  in  Massachusetts  and  shown  to  the  proprietor.  "That  is  all  right, 
but  I  can  get  girls  to  do  these  books  as  well,  if  not  better,  for  less  money,"  he 
said.  He  did  not  have  any  use  for  that  machine.  If  you  refer  carefully  to  the 
question  of  machines  you  come  to  this  conclusion:  The  introduction  of  machinery 
is  not  hurtful  to  labor:  it  transfers  labor  from  the  more  physical  and  degrading 
parts  of  work  to  the  more  intellectual  parts.  If  our  friends  the  coal  miners 
should  discover  a  system  by  which  an  electric  shock  could  be  given  the  interior 
of  the  mine,  and  they  could  go  into  the  mine  and  handle  the  coal  with  a  big  steam 
shovel,  I  think  they  would  say,  "Thank  God,"  provided  they  were  not  thrown 
out  of  some  useful  work.  So  the  shorter  workday,  through  the  evolutionary 
process,  commences  with  the  increased  wants  and  demands,  and  thereby  increases 
production  and  the  further  employment  of  labor,  and  reduces  the  profit  of  the 
employer.  The  only  real  argument  that  has  ever  been  made  against  a  shorter 
day,  from  the  discussion  in  Parliament  in  1848  down  to  this  day,  is  the  diminution 
of  profit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  the  first  part  of  your  discussion  of  these  two  topics 
you  said  that  the  cigar  makers  of  America  were  so  thoroughly  organized  that  they 
could,  if  so  inclined,  combine  themselves  in  a  corporate  organization,  manufac- 
ture cigars,  and  drive  their  present  employers  out  of  business.  "Why  do  they  not 
do  it? — A.  It  is  not  wise  they  should  attempt  it  just  now.  The  fact  is,  the  labor- 
ing man  is  not  qualified  to  conduct  large  enterprises,  especially  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  He  can  do  better  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  by  the  conduct  of  the 
store  than  in  production.  The  trust  is  the  school  that  is  teaching  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  everywhere  else  the  advisability  and  practicability  of 
conducting  enterprises  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale.  The  day  of  small  enter- 
prises is  gone.  Small  manufactories,  small  employments,  are  absolutely  obliter- 
ated; we  can  not  go  back  to  them.  The  trusts  are  here  to  stay;  they  are  the  full 
fruit  of  the  wage  system;  they  will  destroy  competition  and  destroy  themselves. 
They  are  now  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Should  they  be  regulated  by  legislation?— A.  They 
will  have  to  be  regulated;  they  must  be  prevented  from  cutting  our  throats,  and 
some  of  you  will  see  the  day  when  they  will  have  to  be  prevented  from  cutting  one 
another's  throats.  I  look  upon  them  as  the  climax  of  the  wage  system.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  barons  of  to-day  will  contest  each  other's  claims,  and  when 
they  have  dethroned  their  kings  then  a  new  Magna  Charta  will  be  written.  The 
contest  between  the  baron  trusts  is  now  on.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  deals 
not  alone  in  oil,  but  in  railroads.  The  men  in  the  street  railroad  business  rebel. 
They  say  practically, ' '  Stay  within  the  lines  of  your  own  jurisdiction. "  There  will 
be  a  contest  of  trusts  because  of  the  surplus  that  must  seek  investment.  Standard 
Oil  trusts  will  find  that  other  barons  are  in  the  field  and  holding  control  of  some 
of  the  industries.  The  cigar  maker  has  learned  one  side  of  the  question;  he  has 
learned  the  financial  side  of  it.  He  has  a  better  financial  system  than  the  United  • 
States  Goverment,  as  far  as  his  jurisdiction  is  concerned.  They  have  the  finan- 
cial system;  they  have  the  insurance  feature.  A  government  is  nothing  but  an 
insurance  company,  enlarging  its  protective  power  over  a  greater  field,  and  they 

that  other  part  of  it.    The  cigar. 
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makers'  union  is  composed  of  the  Bohemian,  English,  German,  and  every  other 
nationality  and  every  religion  there  is.  It  is  one  of  the  most  heterogeneous  of 
unions,  and  yet  it  is  the  strongest  union,  financially.  They  have  a  tendency  to  leap 
out  of  existing  conditions  into  an  ideal  system,  and  thus  the  minds  of  some  are 
diverted  from  proper  education  on  productive  lines.  We  do  not  want  coopera- 
tive factories  in  the  sense  of  a  few  men  getting  together.  We  want  the  union  itself 
to  start  factories  on  the  same  business  system  that  other  financial  systems  are  con- 
ducted, so  that  no  body  of  men  in  that  factory  shall  have  an  advantage  of  other 
union  men  in  another  factory. 

I  agree,  of  course,  with  the  general  sentiment  of  opposition  to  trusts,  but  I 
have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  their  existence,  and  feel  that 
it  is  impossible  to  abolish  them.  They  have  to  be  regulated  until  the  people  know 
enough  to  do  business  for  themselves  instead  of  paying  some  thousands  of  men 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  doing  our  business  for  us.  We  will  know  how 
to  do  it  better  and  cheaper  ourselves. 

I  will  close  with  No.  58,  "Overproduction  and  underconsumption;  causes  and 
remedies."  If  you  have  followed  what  I  have  said  I  think  you  will  find  that  my 
argument  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  overproduction  in  one  sense, 
because  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  could  consume  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
our  best  process  of  production  to  produce.  It  is  singular  that  when  you  talk  of 
overproduction  of  boots  and  shoes  there  are  more  people  needing  shoes  than  at 
any  other  time;  when  you  talk  of  the  overproduction  of  cotton  cloth  the  condi- 
tion is  the  same.  The  storekeeper  in  the  first  place  finding  there  is  no  purchasing 
power  in  his  customers  stops  buying,  and  gradually  his  stock  is  depleted.  The 
same  process  is  going  on  in  the  home  of  every  producer,  so  that  it  is  undercon- 
sumption. There  is  sometimes  a  misuse  of  these  two  terms.  I  don't  want  to  be 
misjudged.  Sometimes  they  make  it  appear  to  be  the  same  thing.  We  prefer 
the  word  "  underconsumption,"  because  there  is  a  market  for  your  goods  if  you 
will  only  search  it  out.  Some  of  our  people  say  they  will  go  over  to  some  islands, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  open  a  market  there.  You  can  not  do  it  without 
money  and  expense.  You  may  have  a  war  in  order  to  do  it,  and  wars  are  very 
expensive.  There  are  better  markets  at  hand.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
our  country  towns.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  within  the  past  year  to  look  into 
the  condition  of  the  country  towns,  in  the  New  England  States  especially.  There 
has  been  a  process  of  depletion  going  on  for  years;  a  constant  process  of  deple- 
tion. There  is  less  of  comfort;  there  is  the  evidence  of  this  continued  condition 
of  industrial  apathy  if  not  stagnation.  The  carpets  that  ought  to  have  been 
replaced  2  or  3  or  5  years  ago  are  threadbare.  It  is  so  with  the  furniture.  That 
is  the  condition  in  the  houses  of  our  mechanics.  There  has  not  been  a  replenish- 
ing, except  through  debt,  or  purchasing  by  the  installment  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  that  condition  prevail  before  the  panic  of  1893,  or 
has  it  been  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  recent  panic? — A.  I  can  not  say;  I  would 
have  to  largely  take  the  Yankee's  privilege  of  guessing  at  it.  These  are  evidences 
of  existing  conditions.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  income.  The  only  point  I  want 
to  draw  here  is  that  the  purpose  of  this  commission  is  to  increase  the  consuming 
power  of  the  wage  laborer.  That  is  not  antagonistic  to  any  philanthropic-  effort. 
Every  good  man  desires  that  every  other  man  shall  be  happy  and  comfortable, 
and  the  commission  is  to  provide  ways  and  means  by  which  power  to  consume 
shall  be  enlarged.  That  is  the  study  of  this  commission.  How  is  it  to  be  brought 
about?  There  is  something  that  can  be  done  in  legislation.  I  anticipate  that  the 
report  of  this  commission  will  have  its  effect  in  favorable  legislative  enactments, 
but  I  have  a  greater  faith  that  from  the  researches  of  this  commission  there  shall 
grow  a  public  sentiment  and  powerful  influence  for  good,  and  that  thus  influenced 
the  discussion  shall  continue  until  he  that  runneth  may  read.  Our  men  of  posi- 
tion and  education  are  standing  to-day  exactly  as  poor  old  Stephen  Blackpool 
stood  before  his  employer  and  declared,  "  It  is  all  a  muddle." 

It  is  not  a  muddle.  The  way  is  plain;  but  to  walk  in  that  path  means  sacri- 
fice. The  only  trouble  has  been  that  people  have  been  anxious  to  gain  money  or 
position  at  any  expense  or  in  any  way.  The  manufacturer  does  not  know  any 
more  about  the  laws  of  political  economy,  nor  so  much,  as  the  member  of  the 
trades  union.  He  does  not  care  anything  about  political  economy.  The  only 
questions  he  asks  are,  What  profit  can  I  make  on  these  goods?  How  can  I  buy? 
How  can  I  sell? 

The  researches  of  this  commission,  if  directed,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be, 
to  underlying  causes  and  present  conditions  and  the  necessary  remedial  legis- 
Jation,  will  show  that  Congress  should  give  its  influence  to  trade  unions  and  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  If  this  country  is  to  be  saved  from  economical 
perdition,  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  great  battle  of  trusts  which  is  to  come 
upon  us,  we  must  have  some  pretty  decisive  legislation,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
proposition  for  a  drastic  measure:  I  YmTilrL-ma,lm_ji.n  amendment,  to  the  natent 
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laws  by  which,  no  patent  can  be  given  or  retained  unless  in  the  manufacture  and 
operation  of  that  patented  article  the  8-hour  system  is  observed.  I  would 
introduce  the  &-hour  law  into  every  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  If  a  man  wanted  a  patent  he  could  not  have  that  patent  unless  it  is 
operated  under  the  8-hour  law.  You  have  absolute  control  of  your  patent 
laws,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly.  You  can  make  certain  conditions  that  those 
patents  will  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  patentee. 

Q.  "Would  you  prohibit  patents  becoming  subjects  of  monopoly  and  cause  them 
to  be  manufactured  for  the  good  of  all  classes? — A.  I  would  make  them  beneficial 
in  their  operation,  without  any  reference  to  the  present  restrictions  that  are  placed 
upon  them.  No  one  objects  to  the  distribution  of  education.  "We  know  very 
well  that  the  educator  increases  his  education  and  his  ability  as  an  educator  as  he 
distributes  education — as  he  teaches.  The  distribution  of  wealth  should  take 
exactly  the  same  law;  wealth  increases  more  rapidly  where  it  is  best  distributed. 
"Wealth  has  increased  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  because  here  wealth  was  better  distributed  than  anywhere 
else.  You  have  a  dangerous  class  of  two  or  three  million  of  unemployed  men. 
You  have  that  factor  to  deal  with.  You  must  distribute  time — labor.  If  you 
find  the  aggregate  of  the  labor  of  the  United  States  is  only  6  hours,  that  is  the 
limit  for  that  kind  of  labor.  But  the  labor  must  be  distributed  in  that  way. 
When  we  speak  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  I  do  not  want  it  understood  that  we 
mean  an  artificial  distribution  of  wealth  already  accumulated.  By  distribution 
we  mean  the  distributive  process  of  its  production.  God  is  the  only  creator  of 
wealth,  but  labor's  hand  alone  can  apply  that  wealth  to  the  uses  of  humanity. 
Capital  is  the  tool  or  power  used  by  labor  in  the  process  of  the  production  of 
natural  wealth  into  use,  and  when  the  laborer  has  the  ability  to  hold  to  himself 
more  and  more  of  that  wealth  then  it  is  distributed  naturally.  That  is,  through 
higher  wages  and  less  hours,  he  has  more  wealth  than  he  had  before.  He  has  2 
hours'  wealth  in  time.  2  days  a  week  more  wealth  in  wages,  without  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production;  consequently  you  have  a  better  distribution  of  wealth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  remedial  legislation  can  you  suggest  on  the  ques- 
tions you  have  discussed  to-day? — A.  I  have  not  recently  investigated  the  legislation 
pending  in  the  National  Congress  and  in  the  several  States.  In  Massachusetts  we 
have  made  progressive  steps  all  along  the  line  for  the  last  thirty  odd  years  in  the  . 
direction  of  remedial  legislation,  and  as  you  are  to  be  provided  with  conies  of  all  laws 
of  the  several  States,  the  influence  of  the  commission  should  and  will  be  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  these  laws  in  other  States.  I  have  looked  over  these  questions 
from  '61  onward,  and  all  those  matters  of  course  will  find  advocates.  Take  the 
employers'  liability  law.  You  know  that  under  the  old  system  the  common  law  held 
the  employer  liable  in  all  cases  of  injuries  to  the  employee.  It  was  after  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  as  a  motive  power  and  the  establishment  of  increased  manufacturing 
by  steam  process  in  England  that  the  employers  became  magistrates  of  the  law, 
and  they  then  interpreted  that  law  so  that  it  did  not  apply  as  against  the  employer. 
The  laborer  was  considered  as  a  coproprietor;  he  was  as  much  liable  as  the 
employer  for  an  injury  to  his  fellow  servant.  This  became  so  outrageous  that 
Parliament  enacted  the  Gladstone  law.  There  is  no  question  of  the  advisability 
of  the  application  of  the  old  common  law,  by  special  enactment,  on  account  of 
adverse  decisions  against  the  common  law;  although  the  common  law  still  exists 
in  some  States,  and  people  recover  under  it.  The  sanitary  law  shows  the  necessity, 
in  our  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  of  sanitary  provisions, 
especially  where  women  aie  employed,  that  should  be  ample,  fit,  convenient,  and 
where  they  could  be  used  without  immodesty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  best  noncompetitive 
employment  of  convict  labor? — A.  The  convict,  the  victim  of  society,  must  be 
restrained  and  employed  for  the  good  of  himself  and  of  society.  The  question  is 
what  that  employment  and  its  influence  shall  be.  My  idea  is  that  convict  employ- 
ment should  be  wholly  in  the  direction  of  a  manual  education;  that  to  make  a  con- 
vict the  one-eightieth  part  of  a  shoemaker  is  of  no  particular  use  to  him  or  to  the 
community;  that  if  he  becomes  the  one-eightieth  part  of  a  shoemaker,  when  he 
comes  out  of  prison  and  applies  for  work  he  must  apply  for  a  chance  in  that  one- 
eightieth  part  of  the  industry.  If  he  had  had  three  years'  study  of  leather  and  its 
manipulation  in  different  grades  of  production,  and  had  been  trained  to  lasting, 
turning ,  and  finishing  a  lady's  boot,  on  his  discharge  he  would  go  the  mill ,  and  when 
the  man  would  say, ' '  What  part  can  you  do? "  he  could  answer, ' '  I  can  do  any  part." 
Although  it  is  probable  that  they  want  experts,  at  the  same  time  a  man  who  has 
the  adaptability  to  take  hold  of  any  part  has  manifold  better  chances  of  employ- 
ment than  if  he  knew  only  the  one-eightieth  part.  In  all  the  processes  I  would 
not  have  a  piece  of  machinery  excepting  that  which  was  necessary  for  the  instruc- 
tion.   The  mind  of  the  man  who  is  employed  in  a  prison  on  machine  labor  is 
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injured  by  the  Commonwealth,  inasmuch  as  monotonous  labor  is  almost  as  bad 
as  no  labor.  It  is  the  diversity  of  employment  which  will  bring  into  play  the  dif- 
ferent muscular  and  mental  faculties,  and  the  moral  faculties  also  will  be  enlarged 
with  the  mental  and  physical.  I  would  not  have  a  man  idle,  and  I  would  not  have 
a  man  employed  in  the  monotonous  machine  processes  of  production.  I  would 
take  the  convict  as  a  child  and  as  a  pupil  into  a  great  State  manual  training  school, 
and  teach  him  iron,  wood,  and  leather,  according  to  the  length  of  his  sentence. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  product?*— A.  I  do  not  care  what  you  do  with 
his  product.  I  know  the  Yankee  idea  is  always  to  make  money  out  of  a  man,  be 
he  saint  or  sinner.  There  is  a  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  product,  and  I  think 
some  one  may  have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commission.  It  is  not 
original  with  me,  and  we  have  all  advocated  it  for  some  time.  Let  the  product 
of  the  convict  be  used  by  the  other  wards  of  the  State,  and  let  him  be  paid  some- 
thing in  addition  to  his  board  and  the  clothes  he  receives  while  in  prison.  His  pay 
should  go  to  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  and  if  he  has  no  family,  then  let  it  be  accu- 
mulated until  the  time  of  his  discharge.  I  have  visited  a  reformatory  institution 
within  a  short  time.  At  the  close  of  some  remarks  made  there  by  a  friend  of 
mine  the  officer  said:  "  There  is  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  speak  ibo  you."  The 
young  man  appeared.  There  had  been  a  previous  lecture  and  he  had  been  unable 
to  attend,  and  he  was  asked  the  reason  why.  He  said:. "  Because  I  was  in  dis- 
grace." That  young  man  was  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  foremost  schools  in  the 
United  States;  a  bright,  clean  young  man.  He  had,  under  certain  temptations, 
committed  an  offense  which  resulted  in  his  incarceration.  That  young  man  has 
been  discharged  within  a  week.  What  did  he  do  in  the  first  place?  He  started- 
for  a  distant  city.  He  wanted  to  get  far  away.  He  took  another  name,  giving 
his  friends  a  name  by  which  to  address  him.  Whatcanhedo?  He  writes:  "Send 
me  where  I  can  get  work  to  do. "  If  that  man  had  been  told,  ' '  During  your  incar- 
ceration here  you  shall  have  the  privilege  of  working  so  many  hours  and  accumu- 
lating for  yourself  a  sum  of  money  by  the  time  you  are  released;"  that  money 
could  have  been  turned  over  to  him,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  the  product  of  his 
labor,  and  it  would  have  enlarged  his  opportunities  of  reform.  Now  we  take  the 
man  and  turn  him  out  worse  than  he  was  before  we  took  him  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  machinery  provide  places  for  as  many  laborers 
as  it  displaces? — A.  There  has  been  considerable  contradiction  in  reference  to 
machinery.  I  think  everyone  recognizes  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  tempo- 
rary displacement  of  labor,  and  the  question  is  whether  new  employments  are 
provided  as  fast  as  the  old  employments  are  displaced.  For  instance,  in  manu- 
facturing piano  keys  by  hand  work  a  man  could  make  $8  a  day  in  1861  and  1863. 
They  are  made  now  by  machinery  operated  by  girls  at  $8  a  week.  Now,  that  man 
was  discharged.  You  follow  him.  His  skill  was  in  that  direction  and  was  abso- 
lutely destroyed.  There  is  no  further  application  for  it;  hence  nobody  wants  their 
boys  to  learn  trades ,  because  they  are  sure  to  be  abolished.  The  question  is  whether 
new  employments  are  provided,  and  that  is  a  question  I  would  rather  not  under- 
take to  answer.  I  will  say  this  as  a  matter  of  history:  In  1878  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  on  the  city  hall  steps  in  this  city  to  an  audience  of  over  10,000,  and 
had  a  large  placard  which  had  these  words  on  it  in  large  type:  "Machinery  is 
discharging  laborers  faster  than  new  employments  are  provided.  Machinery  can 
not  be  stopped.  Tramps  must  not  be  increased."  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  question  whether  it  is  true  to-day  that  the  proportion  has  increased  or  decreased. 
At  that  time  there  was  an  evident  excess  of  discharges  by  machinery  over  the 
employment  by  new  processes.  I  believe  the  tramps  have  not  increased  since  1876. 
The  World's  Fair  of  1876  showed  a  background  of  3,000,000  tramps.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  more  than  that  to-day,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  me  there  has  been 
no  enlargement  of  the  displacement.  It  is  certainly  destructive  of  the  skill  of  the 
craftsman. 

Q.  Dividing  labor  into  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  which  class  suffers  mostly  by 
reason  of  industrial  depression? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  want  to  qualify  what  I  say. 
The  industrial  depression  brought  about  by  what  is  called  a  financial  panic  affects 
in  one  way,  while  an  industrial  condition  brought  about  by  depression  or  stagna- 
tion produces  another  result.  If  you  take  the  panic  of  1873  you  will  find  that 
skilled  labor  was  discharged.  There  was  a  commission  of  Congress,  of  which  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  chairman,  which  undertook  to  investigate  the  causes  of  that  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  found  that  up  to  a  very  short  time  the  processes  of  manufacture 
were  full;  everything  was  in  motion;  and  it  stopped  like  that  [snapping  fingers]. 
Such  a  result  must  affect  the  best-paid  people  first;  whereas,  in  another  condition, 
it  may  result  just  the  other  way,  and  the  unskilled  will  feel  the  effect  more  than 
the  skilled.  I  think  I  have  seen  both  effects  produced.  Building  operations  in 
certain  sections  were  gigantic;  whole  sections  of  the  country  were  built  up,  and  a 
year  from  that  time  grass  was  literally  growing  in  the  streets. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THEO.  C.  SEARCH, 

President  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Theo.  C.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  testified. 

Mr.  Search  stated  that  he  was  treasurer  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  had  been  a  manufacturer  since  1872. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  "Will  you  tell  the  commission  about  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers? — A.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  was 
organized  four  years  ago  in  Cincinnati  along  broad  lines  which  were  stated  in  its 
articles  of. organization.  Among  them  was  the  conservation  of  the  home  market, 
the  expansion  of  our  trade  with  foreign  countries,  the  construction  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Canal,  and  improvement  of  our  maritime  commerce.  These  were  the  princi- 
pal points  that  the  incorporators  felt  it  necessary  to  express  in  their  articles  of 
organization;  and  it  is  upon  the  development  of  these  points  that  our  work  for  the 
last  4  years  has  been  expressly  directed.  We  have  not  touched  the  question  of  labor 
in  any  way  whatever;  that  is  one  point — one  of  the  broad  questions — that  we  think 
affects  our  country  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Q.  Are  you  organized  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee? — A.  Not  in  the  least.  The  question  has  never  been  discussed  in  any 
meeting  we  have  ever  had,  either  of  our  executive  committee  or  of  the  association 
itself. 

Q.  Is  the  association  in  any  sense  a  combination? — A.  Not  in  any  sense;  nor  is 
it  political.    We  have  Democrats  and  Eepublicans  in  our  organization. 

Q.  What  is  your  membership? — A.  We  have  to-day  at  least  1,000  members. 

Q.  What  industries  do  your  members  represent? — A.  They  represent  nearly  all 
the  industries  that  we  have  in  the  country — all  the  large  industries.  The  iron 
interests  are  largely  represented  and  machinery  interests  of  all  kinds.  Our  textile 
interests  are  not  represented  to  any  very  great  extent  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
not  seen  a  fair  opening  whereby  we  could  advance,  especially,  the  woolen  interests 
of  the  country  in  the  exportation  of  their  products.  Such  a  gap  exists  between 
the  cost  of  woolen  goods  here  and  abroad  that  we  have  not  felt  that  we  could 
bridge  it  as  yet,  and  the  woolen  manufacturers  have  taken  but  little  interest. 
We  have  a  few  cotton  manufacturers,  and  cotton  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  is  now 
especially  taking  the  attention  of  the  association. 

Q.  Do  you  see  large  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  .United  States  in  manufactured  articles? — A.  We  think  we  see  very  large 
opportunities.  Three  years  ago  there  was  very  little  exportation  of  manufactured 
goods;  it  was  only  in  one  or  two  lines,  like  locomotives  and  things  of  that  sort,  that 
there  was  any,  but  at  that  time  we  stirred  up  by  our  organization  a  very  extended 
inteiest  in  the  exportation  of  our  home  manufactures. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  great  reason  why  the  American  manufacturer  should  not 
have  a  full  share  of  the  foreign  markets? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have.  I  see  some  things  that  are  against  us,  that  prevent  us  from  getting  our 
full  share  at  this  time,  and  one  of  these  is  the  mercantile  marine,  which  we  feel 
ought  to  be  developed  imder  the  American  flag  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  developed,  and  we  think  that  such  a  course  would  cause  more 
direct  communication  between  the  consuming  countries  and  our  own  than  we 
have  now.  For  instance,  the  communication  with  the  southern  part  of  South 
America  is  not  good;  it  might  be  made  much  better,  and  if  it  were  made  better 
we  would  all  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  How  about  the  banking  facilities? — A.  Banking  facilities  are  also  entirely 
■too  limited.  If  I  have  any  banking  in  South  America,  any  business  with  South 
America,  I  must  make  all  my  exchanges  through  the  British  banks;  I  can  get 
nothing  direct,  which  is  manifestly  a  handicap  of  a  very  severe  character  to  any 
of  our  manufacturing  interests. 

Q.  Does  it  make  your  exchange  cost  about  double? — A.  Our  exchange  costs 
about  double. 

Q.  Was  the  association  in  favor  of  the  chartering  of  this  proposed  international 
bank? — A.  The  association  was  in  favor  of  it.  I,  not  as  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  as  an  individual,  understanding  that  I  represented  the  association  in 
what  I  did,  was  very  earnestly  in  favor  of  it  and  made  quite  an  effort  to  have  the 
charter  given  for  such  purpose. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  bank  is  vitally  essential  to  the  proper  extension  of 
the  American  export  trade  in  manufactured  articles? — A.  The  American  export 
trade  will  be  greatly  hampered  until  we  get  banking  facilities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  think  about  such  banks  being  chartered 
by  the  States? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  our  charter  laws,  but  I  felt  that  in  trade 
relations  with  other  countries  that  affect  this  country  the  United  States  was  the 
only  proper  factor  to  give  the  power  that  was  needed  in  international  banking. 

Q.  What  was  the  objection  raised  in  Congress  to  the  chartering  of  this  bank? — 
A.  They  thought  that  they  asked  for  such  wide  privileges  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  grant  them;  that  seemed  to  be  the  objection.  It  might  easily  have  been 
met,  however,  by  amendments  which  would  have  curtailed  that  satisfactorily  if 
there  had  been  an  opportunity  at  the  present  session  to  have  the  bill  passed.  One 
of  the  main  objections  to  the  bill  was  the  long  time  that  they  asked  exclusive 
privileges  for  this  banking  concern,  and  those  privileges,  I  must  say,  did  not  meet 
with  my  approbation.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  in  any  charter  for  bank- 
ing privileges  between  this  country  and  other  countries  to  have  exclusive  privi- 
leges for  any  longer  time  than  is  necessary  to  become  well  established  and  begin 
to  receive  returns.  Another  very  important  point:  I  feel  that  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  by  being  on  the  ground  and  opening  your  bank  is  about  all  the  advan- 
tage it  is  needful  to  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  that  meet  with  opposition  from  existing  banking 
institutions,  especially  those  that  were  doing  a  large  foreign  business? — A.  There 
may  have  been  such  opposition,  but  I  heard  of  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  you  hopeful  that  in  time  this  charter,  with  proper 
limitations,  will  be  granted? — A.  I  am.  I  think  it  would  be  distinctly  bad  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  hampering  its  own  citizens  with  the  absence  of 
banking  facilities  which  they  may  easily  grant.  It  is  going  to  bring  a  profit  to 
our  citizens;  we  will  take  trade  that  we  can  not  get  now;  the  commission  that 
is  now  paid  will  be  sufficient  alone  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  trade  which  we  do 
not  now  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  association  of  which  you  are  president  also  anxious 
to  see  a  department  of  commerce  created? — A.  It  is;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  object  do  you  think  would  be  attained  by  that? — A.  If  a  department 
of  commerce  were  established,  having  control  directly  as  a  department  of  our  com- 
merce and  industry,  there  would  be  such  progress,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  line  of 
that  development  as  would  astonish  us  in  a  very  short  time.  As  it  is  now,  we  all 
feel  that  there  are  so  many  interests  pressing  upon  the  heads  of  the  departments 
which  are  now  created  that  they  can  not  give  that  special  attention  that  we  think 
this  case  demands,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  work  there  to  make  another  depart- 
ment, the  principal  feature  of  which  would  be  attention  to  our  commerce  and  the 
interests  of  our  country,  advantageous. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  commercial  education  of  the  country,  and  as  a  case 
in  point  I  would  make  a  statement  like  this,  corroborative  of  my  remarks:  That 
where  commercial  education — I  mean  commercial  education  of  a  high  character — 
is  made  a  point,  if  the  school  be  a  separate  tchool  with  a  separate  head,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  think  commercial  education,  talk  commercial  education,  and  work 
out  commeicial  education,  we  shall  get  results  very  much  better  than  is  possible 
in  any  school  whose  principal  is  a  literary  man  whose  attention  has  not  been  spe- 
cially directed  to  commercial  matters.  Just  eo  it  is  in  the  development  of  indus- 
try— put  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  whose  business  it  is  to  work  right  at  that  business 
and  work  for  its  development. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  the  reason  the  association  is  so  active  in  increasing  our 
export  trade  because  you  feel  that  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  country 
has  outgrown  our  power  of  home  consumption? — A.  I  feel  sure  of  it.  I  feel  sure 
that  we  can  make  a  considerable  surplus.  Even  when  our  country  here  is  consum- 
ing all  that  it  needs  under  prosperous  times,  we  still  can  export  a  considerable 
quantity  of  goods. 

Q.  In  what  lines  is  that  practically  true? — A.  I  think  in  all  the  iron  and 
machinery  lines  it  is  entirely  true;  I  believe  it  to  be  true  in  cotton  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  think  our  capacity  for  making  machinery  and  cotton  goods  is  larger 
than  our  consuming  capacity? — A.  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion,  because  we  see 
that  our  cotton  mills  stand  practically  idle  in  New  England  for  from  two  to  three 
months  a  year;  at  least  that  is  my  recollection  of  it  now,  and  I  know  that  that 
has  been  the  recent  experience  of  the  cotton  manufacturers. 

Q.  Has  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  country  been 
most  extraordinary? — A.  Most  extraordinary;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  in  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  this  glut  of  production  has 
been  felt  by  the  manufacturers? — A.  Yes,  comparatively  recent.    I  understand 
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that  our  hosiery  interests  now  are  beginning  to  export  their  goods.  That  is  the 
first  evidence  I  have  had  that  anything  with  wool  in  it  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
country  to  any  advantage,  but  some  of  our  Philadelphia  people  told  me  themselves 
that  they  were  exporting,  and  had  been  for  some  months  back,  a  percentage  of 
their  products.  In  fact,  one  mill  in  Philadelphia  is  running  almost  exclusively 
upon  exports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  To  what  countries  do  they  export? — A.  They  are  send- 
ing those  exports  to  England.  Whether  they  are  consumed  in  England  I  can  not 
say,  but  they  are  going  to  London. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  care  to  make  a  statement  to  the  commission  in 
reference  to  the  views  of  your  association  with  regard  to  the  consular  service? — 
A.  Well,  yes.  The  improved  consular  service  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  our 
association.  I  did  not  mention  that  before,  but  it  is.  We  believe  that  the  consu- 
lar service  is  more  of  a  business  service  than  a  diplomatic  service.  A  few  of  our 
consuls  have  diplomatic  relations,  but  as  a  general  thing  their  relations  are  of 
a  business  character,  and  we  think  that  men  who  are  going  to  exercise  the  office 
of  consul  should  be  trained  men;  that  they  should  not  be  picked  up  here  and  there 
indiscriminately,  but  there  should  be  a  trained  service,  and  it  should  be  a  service 
with  advancement  in  it  from  one  point  to  another.  When  a  man  has  shown  that 
he  is  an  able  man  there  should  be  some  reward  greater  than  that  of  a  mere  consul 
and  possibly  a  small  place  where  a  man  is  somewhat  buried,  and  that  the  institu- 
tion of  a  proper  consular  service,  based  on  business  relations,  would  result  in  giv- 
ing us  a  great  deal  of  information  as  manufacturers  that  we  can  not  get  now. 
The  influence  on  the  consular  service  of  the  attention  given  it  in  the  last  few 
years  by  several  of  our  bodies  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  benefit  to  our  association. 
For  instance,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to-day  is  able  to  under- 
stand many  things  that  before  they  could  get  no  information  about,  and  it  is  due 
entirely  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  consular  service.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  some  places  where  the  consular  service  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  formerly. 
There  are  some  points  to  criticize  and  points  to  eulogize  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  consular  service.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  there  is  a  distinct  advance- 
ment made  by  recognizing  it  to  be  a  business  service  and  that  some  form  or  line  of 
advancement  should  be  made  so  as  to  encourage  those  who  are  in  it  to  stay  there, 
and  not  to  put  them  out  of  office  every  time  there  is  a  change  in  administration. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  a  change  of  the  control  of  the  consular  service  from 
one  department  to  another? — A.  I  would  advocate  a  change  of  the  control  of  the 
consular  service  to  this  new  department.  We  are  anxious  for  it  because  we  think 
there  would  be  harmonious  relations  established  right  away  that  would  be  of 
great  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  The  very  production  of  manufactured  articles  to  which 
you  have  alluded  seems  to  be  leading  very  rapidly  to  combinations  and  consolida- 
tions of  industrial  enterprises  in  this  country.  Are  you  willing  to  give  the  com- 
mission your  judgment  on  the  economic  effects  of  these  combinations  and  make 
a  statement  as  to  their  causes  and  influence,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  trace  them, 
upon  the  general  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country? — A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  are  still  too  early  in  our  investigations  to  give  anything  like  a  pos- 
sible outcome  of  this  combination  of  business.  I  do  not  like  to  criticise  things 
until  I  feel  that  there  is  something  that  ought  to  be  criticised.  I  feel,  I  suppose, 
a  good  deal  like  many  of  you — that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  outcome  of  this  combination.  Whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  or  a  bad  thing  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  see  any  help  for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  forced  in  many  instances  by  overcoinpetition? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  not.  I  am  uncertain  in  my  own  mind.  I  think  it  is  forced  in 
many  instances  by  a  desire  in  some  people  to  get  a  good  thing. 

Q.  In  many  instances,  then,  is  it  speculative  in  its  character? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
many  instances  speculative  in  its  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  that  one  result  will  be  that  it  will  take  large 
capital  in  any  enterprise  to  compete  with  these  organizations  and  combinations? — 
A.  There  can  practically  be  no  competition,  it  seems  to  me,  in  some  of  the  lines. 
I  have  always  been  a  pretty  strong  believer,  however,  that  a  thoroughly  skilled, 
practical  man  with  a  certain  amount  of  capital  by  him  could  always  control  cer- 
tain production,  because  the  attention  which  he  can  give  to  his  business  would 
have  an  influence  itself  to  attract  the  business  of  particular  consumers.  However, 
these  things  are  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  so  long  as  these  combinations  of 
capital  are  in  control  of  some  one  thing  it  is  very  hard  to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  this  concentrating  and  organizing  of 
industries  would,  in  a  sense,  make  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  employees  instead  of  employers,  and  result  in  great  dissatisfaction 
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among  the  masses? — A.  There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may.  I  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  by  the  great  distribution  of  capital  stock — representation  of  capital — 
a  great  many  of  our  people,  more  than  have  hitherto  held  any  interest  in  manu- 
facturing business,  will  hold  some  of  this  stock  and  become  interested  in  a  way 
that  they  never  were  before.  That  may  alleviate  the  difficulties  to  which  you 
refer  considerably. 

Q.  Heretofore  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  went  into  business  with  three 
to  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  capital.  Would  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
stock  maintain  a  family? — A.  No,  not  in  capital. 

Q.  Therefore,  a  small  amount  of  capital  would  not  bring  as  large  returns  as  it 
has  heretofore  in  a  growing  business. — A.  No;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself  to  me  that  many  of  these  men  who  have  been  leading  factors 
in  the  development  of  individual  work  will  be  needed  to  continue  as  lieutenants 
under  the  great  departments  that  have  been  and  are  going  to  be  established,  and 
whether  their  services  will  be  controlled  for  any  less  amount  of  money  on  the 
average  than  they  are  themselves  able  to  command  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
ramifications  of  these  industries  are  going  to  require  a  great  many  people  of  expe- 
rience, and  that  they  will  have  to  pay  them  good  prices,  the  same  as  they  have 
received  heretofore,  and  in  that  way  there  may  be  some  compensation  for  the 
loss  to  which  you  refer.  I  do  not  like  to  see  combinations  in  the  way  we  are  hav- 
ing them  now,  but  as  to  the  possible  outcome  I  think  the  argument  on  my  side 
would  be  entirely  speculative  as  to  whether  it  is  going  to  result  in  good  or  bad. 
I  see  more  of  a  cloud  over  it  than  I  do  sunshine. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  them  as  a  natural  evolution  of  economic  conditions? — A. 
No,  I  do  not.  I  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  recognize  them  as  a  natural  evolution 
of  economic  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  rather  consider  it  unnatural? — A.  I  rather  con- 
sider it  unnatural.    I  consider  that  it  is  force  rather  than  necessity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  that  the  movement  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  capital  is  proceeding  any  more  rapidly  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  all 
great  manufacturing  countries? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  it  is  proceeding  much  more 
rapidly  here  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  I  do  not  know  but  that  there 
are  some  large  aggregations  which  have  not  been  formed  by  combinations.  The 
Krupp  industry,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  has  not  been  formed  by  combinations. 
It  is  probably  as  great  an  industry  as  any  we  have  in  this  country  to-day  with- 
out any  exception,  and  it  has  been  one  that  has  grown  from  a  natural  growth, 
little  by  little,  in  the  course  of  three  generations. 

Q.  Is  not  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes  very  largely  concentrated  in  two  or 
three  great  houses  in  Germany? — A.  Yes,  but  it  has  been  a  natural  growth  with 
them  from  having,  as  you  may  say,  invented  the  process  of  making  these  dyes, 
and  they  have  been  protected  in  their  discoveries  by  the  Government,  so  that  they 
have  grown  to  be  very  large  concerns.  It  has  not  been  an  aggregation  of  capital 
like  we  have. 

Q.  The  manufacture  of  soda  ash,  as  I  understand  it,  is  controlled  by  a  great 
international  trust.  Do  you  know  about  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  if 
that  be  true  it  is  something  that  is  entirely  new  to  me,  because  last  summer  I  had 
some  little  to  do  with  investigating  manufacturing  plants  for  soda  ash,  and  they 
all  seemed  to  be  working  on  entirely  independent  lines  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  manufacture. 

Q.  Can  you  compete  with  the  Solvay  process  product? — A.  Could  we?  Give  me 
capital  enough  to  start  a  plant,  and  I  will  go  out  and  establish  the  business  at 
once. 

Q.  And  compete  with  them? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  have  a  capital  equal  to  theirs? — A.  No,  I  will  not.  I 
must  have  conditions  that  are  favorable.  Give  me  favorable  conditions — and 
they  exist  here  yet  in  this  country — and  I  think  I  know  where  to  put  my  hands  on 
a  place  here  to  go  and  compete  with  the  work  they  are  doing.  I  think,  however, 
that  persons  are  thoroughly  justified  in  thinking  that  competition  could  not  be 
entered  upon,  take  it  as  a  rule,  because  it  is  a  subject  that  requires  considerable 
investigation,  but  I  happen  to  know  something  about  it,  and  I  think  that  my 
statement  is  correct.    It  is  my  belief,  anyway,  that  it  is. 

Q.  Has  your  observation  led  you  to  believe  that  the  combination  of  capital  in 
these  manufacturing  enterprises  tends  to  a  reduction  in.  prices? — A.  I  think  we 
are  in  entirely  too  early  a  stage  to  determine  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  affect  the  employees  of 
these  various  companies,  that  are  being  combined? — A.  It  requires  more  of  a 
prophet  than  I  am  to  tell  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  that.  I  would  not  like  to 
consider  that  question  for  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  these  people  will  have  to  sell 
their  products  or  else  the  workmen  will  have  to  be  idle. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  "What  is  your  observation  as  to  prevailing  rates  of  wages 
in  this  country  as  compared,  say,  with  20  years  ago? — A.  My  observation  of  the 
rates  of  wages  to-day  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  wages  then,  speaking  from 
my  recollection,  is  that  we  are  paying,  with  a  few  exceptions,  about  as  good  wages 
to-day  as  we  did  20  years  ago. 

Q.  If  not  better? — A.  If  not  better.  The  restoration  of  wages  is  now  going  on 
in  some  of  the  enterprises.  I  think  we  are  almost  everywhere  upon  a  basis  where 
the  wages  are  almost  as  high  as  they  ever  were. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect,  according  to  your  observation,  of  improved  machinery 
upon  wages? — A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  improved  machinery  has  caused 
any  reduction  in  the  value  of  wages.  It  has  for  the  time  being,  of  course,  trans- 
ferred employment  from  one  branch  to  another,  but  resulting,  in  the  main,  in  such 
an  increase  of  products  that  these  men  are  needed  in  the  business  in  some  form  or 
other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  employees? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  employees  in  the  long  run;  it  has 
from  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Through  diversification,  has  it  increased  the  demand  for 
labor  in  some  branches  while  it  reduced  it  in  others? — A.  It  depends  upon  the 
cost  of  the  goods.  Where  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  cheapened,  and  they  are  used 
more  largely,  they  do  not  have  the  same  value  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  they 
did  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  your  observation  that  permanent  employment 
of  the  workers  is  as  general  to-day  as  it  was  20  years  ago  ? — A.  They  are  employed 
as  regularly  as  they  were  then.  I  do  not  cover  the  recent  period  of  depression 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  but  even  then  I  think  the  employment  of 
labor  is  probably  as  great  as  it  was  under  similar  periods  of  depression  in  times 
gone  by.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  prosperous  times,  and  I  think  that  in  pros- 
perous times  the  employment  of  labor  is  as  general  now  as  it  ever  was  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  that  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  output  which  has  followed  it  is  responsible  largely  for  the 
more  frequent  recurrence  of  depression  in  business? — A.  That  is  a  question  that 
requires  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  our  principal  depressions 
in  business  here  have  resulted  from  change  of  policy  by  the  National  Government. 

Q.  Tariff  policy? — A.  Tariff  policy  has  been  a  most  frequent  cause  of  trouble. 
Whether  the  change  is  for  a  higher  tariff  or  for  a  lower  tariff  it  always  causes  a 
period  of  depression,  very  frequently  a  panic,  resulting  from  the  change.  Not 
often  can  we  trace  it  directly  to  the  enormous  output  of  our  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Was  that  the  case  with  the  depression  that  followed 
1873? — A.  Not  1873,  as  I  distinctly  recollect  it.  The  panic  in  the  line  of  business 
in  which  I  was  engaged  at  that  time  was  caused  by  nonlegislation  rather  than  by 
legislation.  We  were  working  under  the  very  high  tariff  of  1867  and  prices  had 
depreciated  so  very  much  that  we  were  no  longer  in  an  equilibrium,  and  in  our 
line  of  business  at  that  time,  which  was  a  woolen  line,  we  needed  relief.  It  could 
not  be  obtained,  and  if  resulted  in  a  very  great  depression  in  our  industry,  which 
depression  was  not  remedied  until  there  was  a  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  You  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of 
industrial  education.  As  Iunderstand.it,  you  are  the  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  inform  the  commission  what  your  judgment  is  as  to  the  relative 
opportunities  for  industrial  training  in  this  country  as  compared  with  competing 
foreign  countries? — A.  The  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  industrial  education  in 
this  country  as  compared  with  foreign  countries  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  much 
less.  Foreign  countries  have  for  many  years,  and  for  many  years  prior  to  any- 
thing that  was  ever  done  in  this  country,  been  educating  their  people  by  means 
of  technical  schools  to  do  technical  work.  We  have  no  more  emphatic  instance  of 
the  working  of  that  matter  than  is  shown  by  Germany,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  tell  this  commission  anything  that  would  be  more  striking  than  what  actu- 
ally occurred  with  some  American  boys  who  were  trained  in  Germany.  A  man 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  large  industrial  enterprises  in  this  country 
was  trained  in  Germany,  and  knowing  that  he  was  trained  in  Germany  I  sought 
his  advice  when  I  commenced  to  think  about  introducing  a  technical  school  in 
Philadelphia,  and  made  inquiries  as  to  how  the  thing  was  done,  and  in  this  way 
this  story  came  out:  He  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying  chemistry  as 
applied  to  textile  coloring  of  all  sorts  of  goods.  He  studied  in  a  school  in  a  tex- 
tile manufacturing  city  which  has  one  of  the  noted  schools  and  whose  students 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  dyeing  establishments  of  that  town,  prac- 
tically looking  at  the  work  that  was  done — getting  information  in  that  way.  The 
people  at  the  head  of  this  industrial  establishment  were  usually  graduates  of  this 
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school  and  were  in  sympathy,  therefore,  with  the  work  which  was  heing  done. 
This  man  took  a  three  years'  course  under  such  influences,  then  came  to  America 
and  took  charge  of  one  of  our  large  textile  establishments,  having  charge  of  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  goods.  After  he  had  been  here  10  years,  he  thought 
he  would  return  and  see  how  matters  were  progressing  abroad.  He  did  so,  and 
when  he  came  back,  I  asked  what  his  opinion  was.  He  said:  "When  I  left  Ger- 
many as  a  graduate  of  the  school,  having  had  access  to  those  various  dyeing  estab- 
lishments, I  felt  that  the  method  was  absolutely  perfect.  I  did  not  see  where  any 
other  advancement  could  be  made  than  had  already  been  made." 

After  ten  years  had  elapsed  he  returned  to  Germany  to  the  same  school,  to  note 
the  advancement,  if  any.  He  said:  "I  would  not  have  known  it  to  be  the  same 
enterprise.  The  advancement  had  been  so  great,  the  work  that  was  done  was  so 
much  better,  even  out  of  these  practical  establishments— the  work  coming  out  of 
them  was  so  much  superior  to  that  which  came  out  ten  years  ago — that  they  were 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day.  I  sought  for  an  explanation  and  I  found  it 
in  this:  "When  I  left  that  school  ten  years  before,  the  manufacturers  of  that  town 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  graduates  of  that  school  to  place  the  command  of  the 
different  departments  under  these  head  men,  because,  with  their  expert  knowl- 
edge, they  could  guide  things  so  much  better  and  their  ideas  were  so  much  more 
to  the  point.  When  I  came  away  the  second  time,  the  graduates  of  the  school, 
instead  of  being  placed  in  these  expert  positions,  were  now  seeking  entry  into 
these  establishments  as  office  boys,  so  anxious  were  they  to  get  into  them  at  all. 
The  positions  had  all  been  filled,  from  the  main  superintendent  down  to  the  office 
boy,  with  these  trained  men — scientifically  trained.  The  result  was  that  each 
man,  knowing  the  work  that  was  done  before  it  came  to  his  department,  know- 
ing what  had  been  done  in  order  to  produce  the  results,  and  knowing  what  had  to 
be  done  to  the  same  goods  after  they  had  passed  through  his  hands,  was  intelli- 
gently directing  the  work  of  his  department  all  the  time;  the  whole  enterprise 
was  under  skilled  training  in  all  the  departments,  from  the  head  down,  and  the 
result  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  result  of  ten  years  before. "  So  it  is  in  our 
establishments  here.  When  we  come  to  the  full  fruition  of  our  hopes  in  tech- 
nical training  we  shall  find  that  with  all  our  own  skilled,  trained,  technical  men 
that  are  brought  up  to  work,  and  actually  do  the  thing  themselves — when  they 
are  taught  to  know  the  work  of  all  the  different  departments,  from  the  head 
down,  we  are  going  to  have  like  results  in  America.  But  until  we  have  met  them 
on  that  plane  we  can  not  meet  them  with  the  fullest  measure  of  success.  We 
make  as  good  goods  in  America  as  any  in  the  world,  but  we  make  them  out  of  the 
best  materials.  Over  in  Germany  they  make  good  cloths,  but  they  do  not  nec- 
essarily use  as  good  materials.  These  cloths  may  not  have  the  wearing  qualities 
of  our  best  goods,  but  they  sell,  and  enable  their  merchants  to  take  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Since  I  commenced  manufacturing,  in  1872, 1  have  seen  the  advantage  of  trained 
help.  I  was  in  a  position  at  that  time  where  I  could  not  avoid  making  a  study  of 
the  case.  I  found  that  our  help  in  this  country  that  was  at  all  trained  had  been 
largely  imported.  They  were  foreign  born,  and  the  mills  that  were  making  the 
best  progress  were  under  men  who  had  the  courage  to  go  out  and  bring  in  that  kind 
of  help.  I  felt  that  American  boys  ought  to  be  in  those  positions  and  there  ought 
to  be  an  opportunity  given  them  to  be  educated  to  take  them,  and  it  was  with 
that  end  in  view  that  I  started  a  small  school  in  Philadelphia.  For  the  first  year 
I  taught  it  myself,  because  I  thought  I  knew  more  than  they  did.  After  a  year  or 
more  I  felt  that  I  could  employ  teamed  help  to  guide  me,  and  I  did  so,  and  the 
school  has  gone  on  from  that  time  to  this  until  it  is  how  large. 

Afewyears  ago  we  took  examples  of  our  work  down  to  Boston  and  exhibited  them 
to  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  the  result  of  that  exhi- 
bition is  that  Massachusetts  has  two  schools  doing  similar  work,  one  of  them  in 
Lowell  and  another  in  New  Bedford,  and  the  State  is  supporting  that  work  by 
contributions  for  that  purpose.  The  South  has  also  one  school,  I  believe,  started. 
They  are  agitating  for  another  one,  and  so  the  good  work  is  spreading — that  is,  in 
the  textile  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  your  judgment,  will  the  various  States  adopt  the 
plan  of  supporting  these  schools? — A.  I  think  that  it  is  distinctly  a  State  work. 

Q.  Do  you  get  aid  in  Philadelphia  from  the  State? — A.  We  are  getting  aid,  but 
we  are  not  supported. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  opportunities  for  industrial 
training,  you  regard  our  country  as  behind  all  the  great  manufacturing  countries 
of  Europe? — A.  No;  I  consider  it  behind  Germany  and  England. 

Q.  France? — A.  Hardly  France. 

Q.  Belgium? — A.  Belgium  is  a  small  country,  but  it  has  excellent  facilities. 
Austria  has  some  good  schools. 
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Q.  (By  Mi'.  Smyth.)  Is  Germany  preeminent  in  her  textile  schools? — A.  Pre- 
eminent in  her  textile  schools  and  others. 

Q.  More  so  than  England? — A.  More  so  than  England;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  look  upon  this  kind  of  special  training  as  offering 
the  best  opportunities  for  the  woHringman  to  improve  his  condition? — A.  I  think 
it  is  offering  the  best  opportunity  for  the  workingman  to  improve  his  condition, 
and  it  also  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  country  to  improve  its  condition, 
which  also  helps  the  workingman,  without  regard  to  the  school. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  improvement  of  automatic  machinery  does  not  lessen 
the  need  for  special  industrial  training  on  part  of  the  operator? — A.  Not  at  all, 
not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  reason  why  it  should  increase  the  need  of  it. 
The  manufacturers  need  trained  minds  in  all  departments.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  is  more  especially  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  of  the  future  to  under- 
stand than  the  application  of  electricity  to  industry;  and  every  school,  whether  it 
be  a  textile  school  or  devoted  to  some  other  industry,  should  have  its  school  or  lab- 
oratory (which  is  probably  a  better  name,  because  it  means  practical  work).  It 
is  imperative  that  electrical  or  chemical  laboratories  should  be  used  in  all  depart- 
ments of  trade.  There  is  not  an  industry  that  ought  not  to  have  a  chemical 
laboratory.  Chemistry  is  one  of  the  greatest  agents  we  can  employ  in  developing 
industry,  and  yet  if  you  will  make  investigation,  you  will  find  that  chemistry  is 
not  made  such  an  important  matter  in  the  general  education  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  greatest  power  that  is  practically  undeveloped  that  we  can  lay  our  hands  on 
to-day.  Putting  things  together  in  a  different  way  gives  us  new  products.  Unless 
we  have  trained  chemists  we  can  not  succeed  in  competition  with  people  who  are 
trained  in  these  same  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  it  become  necessary  if  we  expect  to  compete  with 
foreign  countries  in  trade? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  more  nearly  we  can  accomplish 
that  result  the  stronger  we  are  to  increase  our  export  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr  North.)  You  spoke  about  the  importation  of  skilled  labor  being 
necessary. — A.  At  one  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  continuance  of  immigration  on  the  scale  that  has 
been  progressing  of  late  years  is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  sufficient  labor  to 
carry  on  the  industries  of  this  country? — A.  I  have  not  had  much  sympathy  with 
the  blocking  out  of  foreign  labor  which  comes  to  this  country.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  years  gone  by  it  has  ever  been  any  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  industry.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  it.  A  limitation  of  it  may  possibly  be 
wise  in  some  lines  and  under  some  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  affects  the  standard  of  wages? — A.  I  can  not  say  I  have  ever 
thought  that  it  did. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  85  cents  a  day  for  a  man  who  lays 
brick  is  sufficient  pay  for  an  American  citizen? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  sufficient  pay  for  an  Italian. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  a  general  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  either  for 
or  against  the  restriction  of  immigration? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  discussed  that  question  in  your  association? — 
A.  Never  have,  never. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  that  New  England  manufacturers  have 
hired  very  largely  French  Canadians  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  understand  that 
they  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  proportion? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  the  proportion;  but  I 
understand  it  has  been  very  large — large  enough  to  change  the  complexion  of  the 
citizenship  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Has  anything  similar  to  that  taken  place  in  Philadelphia? — 
A.  No;  I  can  not  say  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  employees.in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Phila- 
delphia natives  or  the  sons  of  naturalized  citizens? — A.  As  a  rule;  although,  of 
course,  we  have  a  certain  percentage  of  foreign  element  there.  There  is  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  say  for  fear  you  may  be  mistaken.  There  is  an  element  of 
foreign  labor  which,  to  me,  is  very  repugnant  to  think  that  it  should  come  to  pass 
anywhere,  let  alone  in  our  own  country,  and  that  is  the  employment  of  female  labor 
doing  work  that  is  only  fit  for  a  man  to  do  and  yet  accepted  by  females,  because 
they  can  probably  get  nothing  else  to  do  to  support  life,  or  because  the  manufac- 
turer wants  to  get  something  so  very  much  cheaper  than  anybody  else  that  he  is 
willing  to  accept  that  service.  I  think  that  is  very  unfortunate.  I  should  dislike 
very  much  to  see  that  sort  of  thing  prevail  in  this  country,  and  I  would  be  in  , 
favor  of  such  legislation  as  would  prevent  anything  of  that  kind  happening— if 
possible,  to  legislate  a  thing  of  that  sort  out.  I  am  not  speaking  of  all  classes  of 
female  labor,  I  am  speaking  of  special  female  labor.  I  have  heard  of  the  impor- 
tation of  a  class  of  female  labor  doing  a  man's  work,  work  that  only  a  man  ought 
to  do,  because  the  employers  can  get  them  cheaper. 
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Q.  How  about  child  labor? — A.  So  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  I  think 
that  child  labor  is  under  very  good  control. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  limit? — A.  I  think  the  age  is  14. 

Q.  Is  14  in  your  judgment  a  proper  age  limit? — A.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  an  age 
limit,  because  there  are  some  at  14  who  are  fit  to  do  any  labor  and  some  who  are 
not;  but  legislation  is  for  the  mass,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  have  done  fairly  well 
at  14. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  this  child  labor  succeed  very  well  in  your  fac- 
tory in  Philadelphia  from  the  fact  that  the  habits  of  your  working  people  are 
homelike?— A.  I  think  it  is  so,  very  largely.  I  think  the  habits  of  our  working 
people  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  age 
limit  in  our  Northern  States  was  uniform,  instead  of  running  from  12  to  14  years? — 
A.  I  think  the  age  limit  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  our  States,  Northern  States 
especially,  where  we  are  familiar  with  all  conditions,  should  be  uniform. 

Q.  Should,  they  be  regulated  by  statute,  if  possible? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  hours  of  labor  in  fac- 
tory work? — A.  I  think  10  hours  is  long  enough. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  bo  the  best  economic  day  as  well  as  the  best 
day  for  both  employer  and  employee? — A.  I  have  often  deliberated  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Ten  hours  has  been  fixed  as  the  legal  day  in  our  State,  and  it  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Many  of  our  trades  are  now  working  57  hours  a  week.  More  of  our 
factory  force  is  working  on  57  hours  a  week  now.  In  some  branches  of  our  busi- 
ness the  labor  is  employed  only  54  hours  a  week,  yet  in  the  same  branches  where 
we  employ  them  54  hours  some  other  manufacturers  keep  them  60,  but  I  think 
they  get  no  more  work  than  we  do.  I  also  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  are 
going  to  establish  a  less  number  of  hours  of  labor.  How  soon  that  will  be  accom- 
plished I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  labor-saving  machinery  or  economy  is  bringing  that  about? — 
A.  I  think  that  after  a  while  we  will  see  that  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labor.  At  the  present  time, 
We  are  still  in  the  race  with  ourselves  and  with  other  nations,  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  bringing  it  about  until  we  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  can 
make  more  than  it  can  consume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  believe  the  world  can  make  more  to-day  than  it 
can  consume? — A.  If  you  take  the  whole  consumption  I  think  so.  We  are  wit- 
nessing in  the  world  a  state  of  affairs  which  enables  the  United  States  to  sell  its 
products  while  some  other  country  is  suffering.  There  will  be,  perhaps,  a  time 
when  Germany  and  England  will  sell  their  products  and  we  shall  suffer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  relative  percentage  between  the  home 
market  and  the  export  trade  in  the  disposition  of  our  products?— A.  I  do  not 
think  it  stands  in  any  higher  relation  than  95  to  5. 

Q.  Those  figures  have  been  given  for  the  last  25  or  30  years.  In  that  time,  after 
all  the  improvement  in  labor-saving  macninery,  why  has  there  not  been  an 
increase  in  the  export  trade? — A.  The  cheaper  we  make  things  the  more  can  be 
consumed. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  you  give  men  good  wages  and  shorter  hours  you  have 
a  larger,  consumption? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  improvement  and  higher  civilization  of  the  American 
purchaser  is  the  great  factor  in  consumption? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  answer 
otherwise  as  long  as  it  stands  95  to  5  or  anything  like  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  establishing  technical  education  as  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  common  school? — A.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  public  education,  and  it 
ought  to  be  grafted  on  the  public  schools  as  they  now  exist. 

Q.  So  that  it  will  be  paid  for  by  the  State  itself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  State  ought 
to  support  the  school;  and  technical  education,"!  think,  costs  more  to  give  than 
any  other  education  we  have,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  proportion,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  to  that  of  any  other  form  of  education.  In  other  words,  it  is  less  likely 
to  be  self-supporting  under  any  system  we  can  devise  that  would  permit  the  work- 
ing class  of  society  to  have  an  interest  in  it  than  any  other  branch  of  education. 
Those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  conduct  a  school  and  make  it  pay  have  to  keep  down 
the  tuition  very  low,  so  as  not  to  bar  out  the  great  class  of  people  who  need  it. 
There  is  a  large  margin  to  supply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  operation 
of  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  or  should  it  be  confined  to  one  school  to  a  county 
or  large  district? — A.  I  think  when  we  start  out  to  introduce  these  schools  we 
will  have  to  confine  them  to  localities.  The  ordinary  workman,  without  the 
advantage  of  technical  training,  is  limited  to  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  business 
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in  which  he  is  a  factor.  He  is  not  familiar  with  any  other  details,  and  may  never 
be.  The  mission  of  the  properly  conducted  school  is  to  give  technical  instruction 
in  all  the  branches  of  any  one  particular  industry.  In  the  textile  school  we  give 
instruction  about  woven  fabrics.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  study  woolens, 
cotton,  and  silk  in  all  their  features;  what  must  be  done  with  them  in  order  to 
produce  certain  results  from  certain  kinds  of  work.  The  pupil  studies  the  subject 
from  all  sides  and  can  make  changes  here  and  there,  producing  results  for  himself, 
and  he  gains  in  "  all  around  "  skill,  because  he  studies  everything  practically.  He 
gets  an  insight  into  and  knows  how  to  look  at  things  and  develop  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then,  I  judge,  you  do  not  believe  that  specialization  in 
manufacturing  is  restrictive  of  the  opportunities  of  the  employees? — A.  No;  1 
think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  enlargement,  if  anything? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  an 
enlargement.  I  think  the  more  our  boys  can  know  about  all  the  different  depart- 
ments the  better  it  is  for  the  boy  and  for  us. 

CJJ.  It  is  your  belief  that  such  technical  training  should  be  connected  with  the 
common-school  system  of  the  country,  or  should  it  be  in  the  common  schools? — 
A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  separate  school,  but  as  long  as  the  State  has  to  support 
it,  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  practically  a  part  of  the  school  system. 

Q.  So  that  all  would  have  an  equal  chance? — A.  All  would  have  an  equal 
chance. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  cheaper  articles  are  sold  the  more  of  them  will  be  sold. 
Does  that  apply  to  the  foreign  or  home  market,  or  both? — A.  Both. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  it  possible  under  the  competitive  system  that  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  articles  might  be  reduced  in  price  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  laborer  would  find  it  impossible  to  purchase  with  his  wages  the  articles  which 
he  makes  with  his  own  hands? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  anything  that  could 
be  the  outcome  of  such  a  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that? — A.  No  more  under  one  system 
than  the  other. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  do  you  suppose  that  class  of  men  can 
purchase  on  85  cents  a  day? — A.  Our  home  market  is  injured  by  low  wages.  If 
you  can  make  them  larger  you  make  a  better  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  that  our  home  market  is  the  best  mar- 
ket within  the  reach  of  the  American  manufacturer,  providing  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  country  are  making  wages  sufficient  to  purchase  all  they  require? — 
A.  I  can  think  of  no  condition  where  the  home  market  is  not  the  best  market  we 
can  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  if  wages  were  higher  they  would  nat- 
urally consume  more? — A.  Whatever  will  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  our 
people  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  greater  purchasers  and  increase  the 
value  of  our  market.  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  high  wages  all  my  life  and 
I  have  never  been  in  a  position  where  I  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  very  often  with  higher 
wages  you  have  a  relatively  lower  cost? — A.  My  experience  in  the  line  of  business 
I  have  been  in  has  been  that  with  good  management  in  your  factory  you  can 
accomplish  that  result.  That  is  the  way  the  American  people  stand  now;  with 
higher  wages  they  see  that  they  are  enabled  to  compete  successfully  for  the 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  profits  come  from  your  men 
almost  entirely  through  good  management? — A.  I  can  easily  say  yes  to  that;  at 
the  same  time  I  would  not  want,  in  saying  that,  to  be  understood  that  profits  do 
not  come  from  having  a  good  class  of  help  around. 

Q.  Does  the  ability  of  your  management  produce  the  profits?— A.  I  will  answer 
that  negatively— that  never  without  ability  of  management  will  you  have  any 
profits. 

Q.  Without  it  will  any  amount  of  capital  and  any  market  in  time  go  to 
wreck? — A.  Yes. 

Q:  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Have  you  ever  given  any  special  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tions of  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  etc.?— A.  I  have  thought 
of  them  as  they  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time,  but  I  am  not  able  to  for- 
mulate an' expression  upon  them  that  can  be  worked  into  a  law. 

Q.  That  is,  an  economic  law?— A.  An  economic  law.  Every  institution,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  capable  of  devising  some  plan  looking  to  that  result,  but  it  depends  upon 
the  limitation  of  each  manufacturer  to  so  large  an  extent  that  I  do  not  see  how 
an  economic  law  can  be  developed  that  will  apply  to  each  situation.  Every 
once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  this  or  that  factory  having  introduced  some  special 
features  in  connection  with  it  that  help  along  the  condition  of  affairs,  but  in  no 
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case  that  I  have  examined  have  I  been  able  to  discover  that  there  was  an  eco- 
nomic law  underlying  it  so  that  it  could  be  applied  to  any  other  or  all  other 
establishments. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  apprenticeship  system  in  your  establishment? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  As  a  rule  does  it  exist?— A.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  any  system  of  sick  or  benefit  insurance?— A.  We 
have  a  beneficial  organization  in  our  factory  to  which  each  one  contributes. 

Q.  Is  it  conducted  by  the  management  deducting  from  their  wages,  or  is  it  an 
association  among  the  employees  themselves?— A.  It  is  conducted  by  the  manage- 
ment, practically. 

Q.  Is  membership  in  it  compulsory  on  the  employee? — A.  Yes,  sir;  each  one 
contributes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  accident  or  life  insurance? — A.  It  is  for  sick  or 
burial  benefits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  a  pretty  strict  employers'  liability  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania?—A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  most  of  our  people  carry  insurance. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  insurance  for  employers'  liability? — A.  I  am  not  able  to 
tell  you. 

Q.  It  is  a  small  percentage  on  the  pay  roll?— A.  Yes;  it  is  on  the  pay  roll;  it  is 
not  large  and  it  varies  with  the  risks  in  different  establishments.  I  have  never 
carried  any  myself  until  this  year;  I  have  never  taken  out  any  until  this  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  accidents  in  your  mills? — A.  Sometimes  we  do.  Whenever  we  have 
an  accident  in  the  mills  we  always  continue  the  wages  and  pay  the  doctor's  bill. 
When  the  injured  get  well  they  have  not  lost  anything  except  what  they  have 
suffered.  Our  risks  in  our  factories  have  not  been  large.  There  is  very  remote 
danger  indeed  in  anything  resulting  fatally,  and  only  temporary  injuries  usually 
occur. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  good  inspection  laws  in  Pennsylvania? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  have  very  good  inspection  laws,  we  think. 

A.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  is  done  carefully? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  carefully  done. 

Q.  Is  it  done  in  a  way  that  is  annoying  or  irritating? — A.  I  think  not,  where 
the  people  are  disposed  to  comply  with  the  laws. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  comply  with 
the  laws? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  have  the  indenturing  system  in  your  apprentice- 
ships?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  they  serve? — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Do  they  in  some  instances  become  as  competent  as  journeymen  long  before 
the  expiration  of  the  four  years? — A.  They  do  and  they  do  not.  The  course  in 
our  place  is  progressive,  and  the  last  year  that  they  are  apprentices  they  are  doing 
work  which  they  have  not  done  in  the  third  year,  and  the  third  year  they  do  that 
which  they  did  not  do  in  the  first  and  second.  We  give  them  ample  time.  After 
the  boys  have  once  entered,  we  put  them  on  a  probationary  period  so  as  to  see 
whether  the  work  suits  them  or  they  suit  the  work.  At  the  end  of  that  time  if 
they  feel  that  it  does  not  suit  them  they  are  at  liberty  to  retire  and  we  fill  their 
places.  We  try  to  make  those  conditions  as  reasonable  as  we  can.  We  recognize 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  us  to  continue  an  incompetent  man  who  never  gets 
in  sympathy  with  his  work  in  our  employ,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  him  to 
have  his  life  diverted  into  something  for  which  he  has  developed  a  dislike. 

Q.  Are  your  employees  members  of  organized  labor? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  discountenance  having  them  join  labor  organizations? — A.  When  a 
man  comes  to  us  we  do  not  ask  him  the  question,  Do  you  belong  to  a  labor  organi- 
zation? but  we  do  not  have  labor  organizations  in  our  establishment. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  labor  organizations  in  any  features  of  your  business?  For 
instance,  do  you  allow  them  to  say  how  many  apprentices  there  shall  be  in  a 
hundred  men  in  a  trade? — A.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  recognize  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  no  voice  in  fixing  the  scale  of  wages? — A.  No,  sir. 

Cf.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  does  your  scale  of  wages  compare  with  that  in  insti- 
tutions where  the  trades  unions  exist? — A.  The  earning  power  of  our  people  we 
consider  to  be  higher  than  that  of  any  other  establishment  in  our  business  in  the 
country. 

Q.  (By  Mr .  Kennedy.  )  Do  yoti  mean  the  wages  are  higher?— A.  The  wages  are 
higher.    They  can  get  more  money  in  our  place  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  people  do  you  employ? — A.  We  employ  nearly 
1,200. 

Q.  Are  they  all  males? — A.  No;  225  are  females. 
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(By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  "Where  are  the  other  large  establishments  located?— A.  At 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,Fall  Biver,  Mass.,  Danbury,  Conn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.     They  are  the  principal  centers  of  our  industry. 

Q .  Is  it  a  fact  that  at  Danbury  pretty  nearly  all  the  employees  in  those  establish- 
ments are  in  unions? — A.  Yes;  although  there  are  two  or  three  factories  there 
that  are  not  in  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  shorter  working  day  andimprove 
ments  in  very  many  directions  that  have  come  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  the  legislation  for  those  purposes  on  the  State  and  Federal  statute  books,  have 
come  very  largely  from  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  in  those  directions?— A.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  10-hour  law  was  the  result  of  that  work. 

Q.  Have  the  factory-inspection  laws  and  all  the  sanitary  laws  come  very  largely 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts? — A.  I  think  so;  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  ever  known  the  raising  of  wages  and  the 
shortening  of  hours  of  work  to  be  initiated  by  employers  in  this  country? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  our  own  case. 

Q.  Was  that  done  without  regard  to  any  labor  oranization  at  all? — A.  Without 
regard  to  any  labor  organization  at  all. 

Q.  Have  the  employers  of  this  country,  generally  raised  the  wages  of  men  with- 
out regard  to  the  organizations? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it  seems  to  me  it  has  been 
done  by  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  there  has  been  a  general  cut  of  7  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  rail- 
road employees  throughout  the  United  States? — A.  I  believe  that  restores  the  old 
rate  in  the  case  I  speak  of. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  in  the  matter  of  increase  of  wages,  have  the  labor 
unions  been  the  main  factor? — A.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  selfishness 
among  people,  and  that  people  are  not  disposed  to  move  in  things  of  that  charac- 
ter without  they  have  some  incentive  behind  them  to  make  them  do  so.  That  is  the 
general  rule.  I  have  very  often  noticed  that  where  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  employers  and  their  laborers  it  was  very  frequently  the  result  of  inattention 
or  misdirection  of  the  employer's  efforts  to  discover  and  correct  the  trouble  and 
failure  to  do  the  right  thing  by  his  men.  I  have  seen  that  repeatedly.  In  other 
words,  there  are  some  men  in  the  world  who,  it  seems  to  me,  do  not  understand 
their  business  very  well,  and  when  they  get  into  a  competition  with  their  neighbor 
which  gets  rather  hot,  the  first  thing  they  do  to  meet  that  competition  is  to  cut 
the  scale  of  wages;  that  is  the  way  they  go  at  it.  I  deplore  that  very  much.  It 
seems  to  me  that  their  intelligence  should  be  of  a  higher  order,  so  that  they  could 
direct  their  efforts  to  meet  this  competition  and  at  the  same  time  pay  better 
wages. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  the  first  cut  in  wages  is  made  an  establishment  is 
starting  rapidly  down  hill  and  ultimately  reaches  bankruptcy? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
frequently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  at  the  head  of  the  Stetson  Hat  Manufacturing 
Company? — A.  There  is  a  bigger  man  than  I  am — that  is  Mr.  Stetson. 

Q.  How  many  journeymen  do  you  employ  m  your  institution? — A.  There  are 
between  700  and  800. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  187  apprentices  in  that  institution? — A.  I  should  say 
there  are. 

Q.  Is  that  nonunion  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  in  regard  to  union 
labor? — A.  No;  I  never  have  any  fight  with  the  union.  We  are  very  successful 
in  the  apprentice  matter,  and  the  reason  we  are  successful,  I  believe,  is  because 
we  do  not  seek  to  make  money  from  our  apprentices.  We  seek  a  higher  grade  of 
skilled  labor  all  the  time;  we  must  have  the  highest  and  best  work.  After  a  boy 
has  his  hand  in,  as  we  say,  so  that  he  can  do  things  for  himself  without  being 
overlooked  constantly,  he  is  paid  whatever  he  can  earn  by  piecework,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  do  this  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  Many  of  our  fourth- 
year  boys  are  earning  as  much  as  our  journeymen. 

Q.  Is  that  quite  a  departure  from  the  old  apprenticeship  system? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  quite  a  departure,  but  it  has  been  one  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction among  our  employees,  and  especially  among  the  boys,  and  it  is  an  incentive 
to  them  to  do  all  they  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  a  large  number  of  apprentices  have  a  tendency  to 
overstock  the  labor  market  and  cut  down  wagee? — A.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
still  short  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  paying  the  hig  h 
est  wages  paid  in  the  country  in  your  business? — A.  I  think  that  the  earnings  of 
our  people,  take  it  year  in  and  year  But,  are  higher  than  in  other  institutions. 
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Q.  Does  your  product  find  a  foreign  market,  and  if  so,  where?— A.  Yes,  sir;  our 
product  finds  a  market  in  Mexico,  in  South  American  countries,  and  through  Lon- 
don to  various  quarters  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  it  all  goes, 
but  there  is  quite  a  considerable  market  in  South  Africa.  We  are  sending  some 
goods  to  Australia,  not  in  large  amounts,  but  they  are  going  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  longhas  it  been  since  your  product  has  been  going  into  these  foreign 
markets? — A.  We  have  had  the  Mexican  trade  for  10  or  15  years,  I  suppose.  The 
English  people  have  been  taking  a  few  hats  from  us,  off  and  on,  for  probably  as 
long  a  period.  The  South  African  trade  has  been  coming  to  us  during  the  last  6 
years;  the  Australian  and  South  American  trade  about  3  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  your  firm  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  export  busi- 
ness?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  we  were  the  first  to  engage  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  hewn  the  way  for  a  good  many  others? — A.  I  have  tried  to  convince 
others  that  there  was  a  foreign  market  for  their  goods  if  they  would  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  had  any  help  from  the  consular  service?— 
A.  No;  we  have  had  no  help  from  the  consular  service. 

Q.  Has  the  State  Department  assisted  you,  or  have  you  depended  on  your  own 
efforts? — A.  We  have  depended  entirely  upon  our  own  efforts  until  recently,  when 
we  were  able  to  have  service  rendered  to  us  by  some  of  our  consuls,  especially  in 
South  America. 

Q.  Have  the  consuls  in  their  reports  favorably  noticed  the  introduction  of  new 
goods  and  of  your  goods  into  the  market? — A.  I  think  not.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  showing  that  they  have  said  a  word  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  a  most  material  factor  in  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  would  be  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine.  In  what  line  do  you 
mean? — A.  Only  in  that  line  that  will  give  us  more  rapid  and  frequent  communi- 
cation with  foreign  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Under  our  own  flag? — A.  Under  our  own  flag. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  association  ever  discussed  any  proposition 
to  meet  that  difficulty? — A.  The  proposition  has  been  discussed  in  a  general  way. 
The  establishment  of  a  merchant  marine  and  the  placing  of  ships  under  our  own 
flag,  with  sufficient  subsidy  to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to  run,  would  give  us 
a  direct  communication  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Q.  Has  your  association  been  auxiliary  in  carrying  forward  any  plans  before 
Congress? — A.  I  have  been  taking  a  good  deal  of  personal  interest  in  the  Hanna- 
Payne  bill.  .  In  fact,  I  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  trying  to  develop  that  bill. 
I  was  called  in  to  look  the  matter  over  as  president  of  our  association.  I  took  a 
good  deal  of  interest  because  it  is  one  of  the  things  the  association  stands  for.  I 
feel  very  well  satisfied  that  we  can  not  run  our  ships  and  compete  with  other 
nations  unless  some  advantage  is  given  our  shipowners  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  that  if  this  advantage  should  be  given  it  would  be  a  very  short 
time  before  we  would  have  direct  lines  of  ships,  and  then  we  would  find  our  com- 
mercial agents  on  them  as  passengers  and  trade  relations  of  a  very  extensive 
kind  would  be  established. 

Q.  Has  the  main  drawback  of  a  merchant  marine  been  the  fact  that  vessels 
cost  more  to  build  in  the  United  States  than  in  foreign  countries? — A.  No,  that  is 
not  the  main  drawback;  the  main  drawback  is  the  manning  of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  American  marine  could  compete  with  these  foreign  coun- 
tries provided  the  American  scale  of  wages  was  higher  than  the  British,  French, 
and  German? — A.  I  think  if  the  scale  of  wages  was  the  same  and  the  ships  were 
put  in'the  water  for  the  same  cost,  we  could  compete. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  having  a  large  proportion  of  Americans  in  the  crews. 
Will  that  maintain  the  American  scale  of  wages? — A.  That  would  maintain  the 
scale  on  board  these  ships. 

Q.  Would  that  scale  of  wages  and  the  running  of  the  ships  be  paid  from  the 
subsidy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  heard  that  there  are  more  Americans  sailing 
under  the  British  flag  than  under  the  American  flag  in  our  coastwise  trade,  owing 
to  the  more  favorable  conditions  of  life  aboard  British  vessels.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  My  belief  is  that 
that  is  not  the  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  place  the 
subsidy  for  these  lines  of  steamers  on  what  they  carry  instead  of  on  their  speed? — 
A.  1  do  not  feel  that  I  am  entirely  competent  to  answer  that  question  with  the 
intelligence  that  you  would  like  to  have,  but  I  believe  this:  We  can  not  take  our 
ships  into  any  of  these  foreign  markets  and  capture  the  trade  without  a  big  fight. 
We  will  be  met  at  every  point  by  our  opponents,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  cut 
prices  and  take  freight  and  do  anything  that  they  can  to  drive  us  out  of  the  mar- 
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ket;  and  it  may,  and  probably  will,  take  some  time  to  secure  the  freight  of  these 
various  countries,  and  it  will  be  done  at  a  loss  for  the  first  few  years  on  account 
of  the  fight  that  will  ensue.  If  our  lines  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep  up  that 
fight  they  will  need  the  strength  of  the  United  States  Government  behind  them  a 
long  time  in  order  to  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  Congress  should  feel  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
subsidize  the  cargo  itself  instead  of  the  speed,  you  would  be  more  likely  to  get  it 
through? — A.  No,  I  think  that  speed  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  to  be 
argued. 

.  Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  will  never  get  a  majority  to  vote  for  that  in  Con- 
gress?—A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that.  We  would  give  up  the  fight  if  we  did.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  decided  mistake  not  to  have  speedy  vessels  between  the 
countries. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage,  in  a  commercial  sense,  to 
have  14, 15,  and  16  instead  of  20  and  21  knot  vessels?— A.  Yes;  they  would  be 
sufficient  for  freight,  but  for  the  United  States  mails  and  passengers  you  would 
have  to  have  20-knot  vessels.  I  think  that  South  America  would  be  a  great  resort 
for  our  people  if  we  had  direct  and  speedy  communication.  If  I  send  a  man  to 
South  America  now,  I  have  to  send  him  to  England  and  then  he  goes  from  there, 
and  it  is  60  days  before  I  will  hear  a  word  from  him.  He  could  not  come  back 
under  possibly  70  or  80  days  if  he  would  go  there  and  return  right  away.  The 
'  other  way  he  goes  right  through— the  journey  can  be  made  in  a  very  few  days, 
probably  15  or  20  days.  I  think  it  might  be  very  easily  accomplished  in  15  days  with 
fast  steamers.  It  depends  upon  how  fast  your  steamers  are.  I  could  send  a  man 
down  there  and  put  him  in  contact  with  those  people  twice  as  often — yes,  three 
times  as  often,  and  we  would  soon  be  a  positive  factor  in  that  market.  I  think  the 
ships  would  be  filled  with  travelers.  If  a  man  makes  a  trip  down  there  now 
once  a  year  it  is  about  all  that  he  can  do. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  under  other  laws  we  have  had,  lines  have  failed  and  gone 
into  bankruptcy— lines  running  some  of  the  finest  ships  that  have  floated?— A.  I 
can  not  say  I  think  they  were  the  finest  boats  ever  floated.  Trade  has  advanced 
so  now  that  all  freighters  have  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  carry  large  amounts  of 

Q?  What  markets  do  you  intend  to  reach  by  the  Nicaraguan  Canal?— A.  All  of 
the  Orient  and  western  South  America.  „     .,.  .  „     ., 

Q  It  is  yet  a  fact  that  the  English  have  the  transportation  facilities  to  boutn 
America  in  their  hands  altogether?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  the  transportation 
facilities  there  altogether.  . 

'  Q  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  efEect  of  combinations  on  smaller  enter- 
prises?—A.  As  I  have  stated,  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  know  what  the  effect  will 
be  but  I  think  almost  any  one  of  us  has  knowledge  enough  to  judge  that  the 
effect  must  be  disastrous  to  the  smaller  enterprises;  they  can  not  exist  when 
everything  is  controlled  by  such  corporations.  Everything  they  want  to  sell  can 
be  undersold  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  out  of  business. 

O  Would  that  practically  lead  to  the  lessening  of  what  we  call  the  consuma- 
ble capital  that  goes  into  manufacturing?— A.  I  think  so.  The  whole  scheme  is 
so  young  that  we  can  not  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be  a  success  but 
we  do  know  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  smaller  organization  from 
competing  with  them,  whether  they  are  successful  in  making  things  cheaper  or 
not.  My  own  opinion  about  it  is  that  in  the  long  run  they  will  not  make  things 
any  cheaper  than  they  are  now. 

Q.  Will  it  not  in  the  long  run  become  a  monopoly?— A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
must  reach  that  point.  _  .     .  .   ,         , 

O  Can  they  be  legislated  out  of  existence?— A.  I  am  a  protectionist,  have  been 
all  my  life,  believin|  that  we  were  thereby  building  up  our  country  and  preserv- 
ing a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  our  laboring  people,  which  I  have  always  advo- 
cated and  never  want  to  see  lessened.  There  is  no  way  m  which  we  can  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs  that  I  see  except  to  pull  down  the  bars  and  make  our  nation 
a  competing  nation  with  the  world.  . 

Q.  Woul!  it  not  naturally  occur  that  these  great  combinations  of  capital  would 
compete  both  for  the  home  and  the  foreign  markets  against  any  attempt  that 
mighl The  made?-A.  I  can  not  conceive  of  their  becoming  large  enough  to  throttle 

thOWAmon?members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  the  sym- 
pathy for  or  against  these  combinations?-A.  The  matter  has  never  been  dis- 
cussed We  meet  only  once  a  year,  and  you  know  that  this  matter  has  only 
recent  y  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  claim  our.  attention  at  all;  we  have  not 
had  our  attention  directed  to  it,  and  therefore  nothing  has  been  done. 
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Q.  Is  it  possible  that  labor  organizations  could  be  a  temporary  check  against 
the  monopolistic  tendency?  Would  they  be  one  of  the  helpful  features  in  the 
battle  against  monopoly,  from  the  fact  that  an  immense  displacement  of  labor 
will  accompany  concentration? — A.  Not  if  all  the  factories  are  kept  running.  In 
Pittsburg  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  to-day;  the  consolidation  of  interests  has 
made  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  Pittsburg. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  rising  market  in  structural  iron.  Is  it  not 
almost  impossible  to  get  iron  for  a  building? — A.  That  is  true;  I  am  suffering 
from  that  myself. 

Q.  I  mean  that  combination,  first  of  all,  crowds  out  independent  ownership, 
then  crowds  out  partnership  that  does  not  have  sufficient  money  to  carry  the 
business  on,  and  ultimately  the  consolidation  itself  knocks  out  the  competition. 
Is  not  that  the  case  with  consolidation? — A.  That  seems  to  be  the  whole  trend. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  'X7, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MILFORD  SPOHN, 

Member  Legislative  Committee,  National  Building  Trades  Council. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  in  its  offices  in  the  Bliss  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  convened  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding,  Mr. 
Milford  Spohn,  member  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council,  appeared  and  testified. 

Q."  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  State  your  name,  residence,  and  the  official  capacity 
in  which  you  appear  before  the  commission. — A.  My  name  is  Milford  Spohn; 
1318  Eighth  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  I  appear  here  as  one  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council. 

Q.  When  was  this  organization  first  formed? — A.  (Reading  from  circular  issued 
by  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America.)  "On  December  20,  1897, 
representatives  of  50,000  building  tradesmen  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  East  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee*,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg,  and  Toledo  assembled 
in  convention  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  organized  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council  of  America." 

Q.  How  many  allied  trades  are  represented  in  this  council? — A.  I  have  here  the 
last  report  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council,  which  assembled  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  December  12,  1898.  I  find  in  this  report  the  following  who  are  rep- 
resented in  that  body:  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council 

Q.  I  mean  the  allied  trades  in  the  council — classes  of  workingmen. — A.  They  are 
the  workingmen  who  are  engaged  in  constructive  building,  constituting  the  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  painters,  plasterers,  stone  masons,  plumbers,  steam  and  hot- 
water  fitters,  fresco  painters,  paper  hangers,  tin  and  copper  workers,  galvanized- 
iron  workers,  stonecutters,  structural-iron  workers,  hoisting  engineers,  and  hod 
carriers. 

Q.  Out  of  those  fifteen  trades  you  have  mentioned,  how  many  of  them  are 
organized  into  national  unions? — A.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  hod  carriers. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Healy.  The  hod  carriers  are  organized  into  a  national  union. 

Q-  These  several  unions  composing  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  hold 
their  own  national  meetings  and  manage  their  own  trade  matters  in  their  own 
way  as  distinct  trades? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  aims  and  objects  of  forming  the  trades  council  out  of  these 
organizations? — A.  The  purpose,  as  defined  by  the  convention  at  which  this 
National  Building  Trades  Council  was  formed,  was,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  all  those  craftsmen  spoken  of,  belonging  to  those  organizations,  were 
identical,  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  all  engaged  in  building  construction, 
and  all  connected  with  the  construction  of  a  building — the  same  building— in  the 
same  locality,  it  was  recognized  that  the  trade  interests  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
mutual;  that  in  the  event  of  a  difficulty  occurring,  we  will  say,  on  a  building,  as 
between  one  of  the  constructive  trades  and  those  having  charge  of  the  building — 
the  employer,  for  instance — that  the  others,  in  some  way  responsible  to  the  pre- 
sumably aggrieved  trade,  would  stop  work  upon  the  construction  of  that  building, 
and  thus  the  work  of  construction  on  the  building  could  be  absolutely  stopped 
until  that  grievance  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
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Q.  Has  your  trade  council  any  control  over  the  rates  of  pay  of  any  of  those 
other  organizations? — A.  None. 

Q.  None  on  the  scale  of  prices  whatever? — A.  No;  nor  on  the  hours  of  labor. 
It  is  a  matter  left  entirely  with  the  respective  organizations  in  the  respective 
localities. 

Q.  So  this  is  really  an  associated  sympathy  of  the  trades  connected  with  the 
construction  of  buildings,  under  the  idea  that  an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of 
all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  in  its  operations  pass  beyond  that  matter  of  sym- 
pathy, allying  themselves  so  as  to  support  each  other?  Are  there  any  other 
objects  than  that? — A.  None  at  all. 

/  Q.  Have  you  a  national  fund  in  this  National  Building  Trades  Council? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  fund? — A.  The  character  of  the  fund  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  of  the  national 
organization.  There  is  no  strike  fund  in  this  national  organization,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  presumed  that  it  does  not  infringe  the  autonomy  of  the  respective  organi- 
zations allied  with  it,  and  the  respective  organizations  have  provided  for  strike 
funds;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  general  strike  fund  in 
the  national.building  trades  body. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  trade  reasons  that  called  for  this 
organization  of  yours?  I  mean  generally.  Make  a  full  statement  of  what  brought 
you  together,  what  was  the  import  of  the  call  that  brought  you  together,  and 
what  objects  you  sought  to  obtain  in  forming  the  organization.— A.  Officially  it  is 
stated :  ' '  The  ob  j  ects  of  the  organization  are  for  the  closer  amalgamation  of  build- 
ing-trades workmen,  to  establish  a  national  eight-hour  workday,  a  national  cor- 
respondence league,  a  national  working  card,  an  equalization  of  wages  in  the  dif- 
ferent crafts,  to  abolish  the  contract  system  on  public  works,  to  have  our  differ- 
ences adjusted  by  men  from  our  own  ranks,  to  establish  a  mechanic-lien  law,  to 
secure  legislation  in  our  interest,  and  to  assist  all  branches  of  labor  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  The  National  Building  Trades  Council  does  not  intend  to  inter- 
fere with  our  National  Building  Trades  Unions,  or  make  war  on  any  other  labor 
organizations,  but  we  feel  that  the  interests  of  building. tradesmen  need  more 
careful  watching,  and  that  none  but  those  who  toil  in  the  erection,  construction, 
and  repairing  of  buildings  can  judge  of  our  necessities  for  those  grand  objects." 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.-)  Did  I  understand  that  the  hod  carriers  are 
or  are  not  organized? — A.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  think  the  hod  carriers  had  a 
national  organization,  but  Brother  Healy  states  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  have  a  national  association,  I  think,  known  as  the  Hod 
Carriers'  Protective  and  Building  Laborers'  Association. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  all  the  trades  designated  here — that  the  general 
council  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  the  idea  was  that  if  some  branch  in  the  erection  of  the  building 
strike,  the  others  might  strike  in  sympathy,  and  so  stop  work  on  the  building.  In 
a  case  like  that,  where  one  branch  strikes  and  the  others  should  strike  in  sym- 
pathy and  the  work  stop,  who  arbitrates?  Who  determines  when  resumption  is 
to  begin?    Do  the  repiesentatives  of  the  general  council  do  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  All  the  other  trades  simply  leave  it  to  the  arrangement  of  the  one  which 
started  the  strike?— A.  There  are  local  building  trades  councils.  These  strikes 
are  local,  not  general.  The  Building  Trades  Council  of  Washington  has  entire 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Q.  Then  if  a  building  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Washington  and  the  plasterers 
strike,  for  instance,  and  all  the  other  dozen  trades  strike  in  sympathy,  it  is  not 
the  plasterers'  organization  that  adjusts  wages  if  wages  be  the  cause  of  the 
strike,  but  the  local  trades  council,  is  it?— A.  No.  The  plasterers  make  their 
demand.  If  their  demand  is  refused,  they  stop  work.  If  they  succeed  in  having 
a  sympathetic  call-off  by  the  other  trades,  the  other  trades  simply  refuse  to  do 
any  work  upon  this  building  until  the  plasterers  arrange  with  the  employers— 
amicably  adjust  the  matter  of  wages  with  the  employer. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  whether  the  particular  trade  that  strikes 
determines  itself  when  it  will  resume,  and  all  the  others  act  in  sympathy,  or 
whether  the  representatives  of  the  trades  on  strike  adjust  the  difficulties.— A. 
Relative  to  this  matter,  I  quote  from  the  constitution  of  the  local  council,  as 
follows: 

"Sec.1.  Any  trade  organization  represented  in  this  council  that  may  desire 
material  aid  shall  state  their  case  to  this  council,  and  if  approved  by  the  dele- 
gates, they  shall  bring  the  matter  before  their  respective  organizations  for 
immediate  action. 
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"  Sec.  2.  Any  organization  represented  in  this  council,  when  desirous  of  making 
a  demand  for  an  advance  in  wages,  or  an  abridgment  of  the  hours  of  labor,  shall, 
through  their  delegates,  report  the  same  in  writing  to  this  council  prior  to  the 
demand,  being  made,  when,  if  concurred  in  by  two-thirds  of  all  organizations 
represented  at  any  stated  meeting,  the  action  shall  be  binding;  but  this  section 
shall  not  prevent  any  organization  from  acting  on  its  own  responsibility." 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  If  the  contractor  putting  up  this  building  had  other 
buildings  in  course  of  erection,  bricklayers  and  carpenters  working  on  them, 
would  the  council  call  off  the  men  from  those  other  buildings? — A.  Yes.  It  is 
generally  the  case,  I  believe,  everywhere.  For  instance,  take  my  trade,  if  we  had 
a  difficulty  with  an  employer  upon  a  work  being  constructed  in  Georgetown,  and 
the  men  were  called  off,  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  work  with  him  on  a  job 
being  constructed  at  the  same  time  at  the  navy-yard,  until  the  matter  was 
adjusted. 

y.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  To  make  it  clear:  One  of  your  local  trades,  say  the 
bricklayers,  has  a  difficulty  with  a  contractor  putting  up  a  building;  do  those 
bricklayers  themselves,  in  their  own  local  organization,  present  their  complaint 
to  the  contractor,  and  providing  it  is  refused  they  bring  that  into  their  own  local 
union,  the  local  union  acts  upon  the  case  as  far  as  it  can,  whether  to  either  carry 
their  own  point,  or  compromise,  and  if  they  can  not  make  arrangements  they  then 
make  the  appeal,  do  they,  to  this  building  council  of  Washington? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  The  building  council  then,  being  so  appealed 
to,  exercises  its  own  judgment  as  to  whether  to  call  out  the  other  trades.  It  would 
be  at  liberty  also,  .would  it  not,  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  as  to  when  to  call  off 
the  strikes  of  all  the  other  trades,  save  only  the  plasterers?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  So  that  the  general  trades  council  could  cause  a  resumption  of  work  on  the 
buildings  in  all  trades  save  the  one  that  struck? — A.  If  they  so  decide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  the  number  of  delegates  of  those  several  bod- 
ies that  constitute  your  council  in  Washington,  for  instance? — A.  Five  from  each. 

Q.  In  case  of  trouble,  an  impending  strike,  does  this  matter  come  before  all  these 
other  affiliated  bodies  for  action  and  they  instruct  their  delegates  accordingly,  or 
does  your  body,  as  a  council,  have  the  authority  to  settle  it  itself? — A.  I  would 
premise  that  by  stating  at  the  period  when  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  a  labor  organi- 
zation, dominated  organized  trade  affairs  in  the  country  their  manner  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  trade  union  organizations.  I  am  representing  distinc- 
tively the  trade  union  organizations,  not  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  am  not  a  Knight 
of  Labor.  From  headquarters  they  could  call  men  off  and  put  them  on,  but 
trades  unionism  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  the  respective  organizations — trade 
autonomy,  which,  it.  the  matter  to  which  you  refer,  does  not  leave  it  optional 
with  this  building  trades  council.  For  instance,  the  five  delegates  representing 
those  organizations  to  call  a  strike  or  call  men  from  a  strike  before  the  matter 
is  reported  to  the  central  body — the  grievance  of  some  particular  organization  is 
reported  to  this  central  body  and  it  is  ordered  that  the  delegates  report  the  matter 
to  their  respective  organizations.  It  is  a  democracy  of  labor,  and  if  a  majority  of 
the  organizations  decide  that  there  shall  be  a  call  off,  of  course  they  are  called 
off;  if  a  majority  does  not,  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  that  answer  the  question  ot  absolute  trade  auton- 
omy in  the  various  branches  composing  the  building  trades? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  that  absolutely? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  plasterers  strike,  and  the  matter  is 
reported  to  the  various  organizations,  and  the  delegates  go  to  the  trades  council, 
and  then  it  is  referred  back;  do  a  majority  of  the  organizations  determine  whether 
all  others  shall  strike,  or  does  a  majority  of  the  carpenters  determine  whether'the 
carpenters  shall  strike,  and  a  majority  of  the  painters  determine  whether  the  paint- 
ers shall  strike,  or  does  a  majority  of  all  determine  whether  they  shall  strike? — A. 
If  there  is  a  difficulty,  we  will  say,  of  the  plasterers,  and  the  plasterers  have  a 
grievance,  and  they  stop  work  upon  the  construction  of  any  building,  the  plasterers 
go  to  the  organization  and  there  is  a  committee  appointed  from  their  organization. 
The  committee  will  meet  the  employer  and  attempt  to  adjust  this  alleged  grievance, 
if  possible.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  they  report  to  the  organization.  Their  organiza- 
tion, upon  this  report,  declares  this  employer  to  be  unfair.  That  means  that  union 
labor  should  not  work  for  him.  Their  five  delegates  then  come  to  this  building 
trades  council,  which  is  the  central  body,  and  they  usually  report  and  request  that 
the  building  trades  council  declare  this  employer  to  be  unfair.  The  matter  is  then 
referred  to  the  respective  organizations,  and  upon  a  decision  of  those  organiza- 
tions, or  a  majority  of  them — it  is  submitted  to  a  vote,  and  after  the  respective 
organizations  have  acted  on  the  so-called  grievance,  if  a  majority  of  the  separate 
bodies  deeide  to  declare  this  employer  unfair,  he  is  so  declared. 
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9"  mtat  **'  a  ma3ority  °f  aU  tne  bodies  belonging  to  the  trades  union?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  does  come  back  to  this,  that  if  the  question  involved  is  that  of  the 
wages  of  the  plasterers,  that  that  is  eventually  decided,  not  by  the  plasterers  them- 
selves, but  by  a  majority  of  all  the  affiliated  bodies?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  result  is  that  all  the  affiliated  trades  decide  practically  on  the  wages  of 
each  trade.  If  the  plasterers  are  on  a  strike  for  wages  the  vote  of  the  carpenters' 
union  has  as  much  effect  in  deciding  the  employer  unfair  for  not  giving  it  as  it 
would  on  a  carpenters's  strike,  and  the  vote  of  the  plumbers'  union  would  have 
as  much  on  the  carpenters'  strike  for  wages  as  though  it  were  a  plumbers'  strike? — 
A.  Yes.     Each  city  allied  with  the  national  council  has  a  local  council. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqtjhar.)  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  all  those  affiliated 
bodies  are  pooled  in  the  local  council  itself  ? — A.  Yes;  to  maintain  a  rate  of  wages 
and  proper  trade  conditions  in  the  locality. 

Q.  And  you  claim  that  by  that  number  of  representatives  from  each  local  body, 
and  the  various  forms  of  procedure  that  you  have  instituted,  it  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  any  individual  striking  body  to  have  the  interests 
taken  care  of  by  the  general  body? — A.  Undoubtedly.  If  there  be  an  organiza- 
tion of  a  hundred  people  who  wish  an  advance  of  wages  or  a  change  of  conditions 
upon  the  construction  of  a  building,  it  is  recognized  that  this  hundred  people 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  force  their  demand  to  the  extent  that  all  the  build- 
ing trades  allied  with  them  would  be,  composing  in  the  aggregate  all  the  men 
engaged  in  building  construction  in  that  locality.  It  is  by  the  sheer  force  of 
numbers.  For  instance,  you,  as  an  employer,  might  say  to  an  organization  of 
one  hundred,  you  people  can  step  out;  I  will  put  some  one  else  in  here.  While 
the  bricklayer  continues  to  work,  and  the  painter,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  building,  there  is  no  pressure  at  all  brought  to  bear  upon  that 
man;  but  when  all  these  people  say,  here,  we  will  stop  this  building  unless  you 
accede  to  the  demands  of  this  hundred  people,  there  comes  the  force  of  the  com- 
bined organizations  engaged  in  the  building  construction.  Combine  these  people, 
and  the  demand  will  be  more  readily  listened  to  and  conceded  than  it  will  be  if 
those  people  simply  depend  upon  their  own  little  one  hundred  in  this  demand. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  do  you  think  that  this  plan  of  yours  is 
more  ready  to  suppress  strikes  or  to  encourage  strikes? — A.  No.  I  think  under 
the  method  we  have  adopted,  and  it  is  evident,  and  has  been  for  some  years, 
that  there  are  less  strikes  and  less  difficulties  than  there  were  formerly;  in  fact, 
my  organization,  the  bricklayers,  the  national  organization — I  have  the  national 
constitution  here,  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  agreements  and  matters 
arbitrated,  and  provides  that  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
local  organizations  allied  with  the  national  organization,  and  as  a  result  there 
has  not  been  any  serious  strike  in  our  trade  for  8  years.  We  favor  conciliation 
and  arbitration. 

Q.  In  what  manner  would  you  reach  arbitration  in  the  case  of  a  local  strike  or 
trouble  here  or  elsewhere — through  your  local  council  of  all  the  trades,  or  through 
your  distinct  trades  organizations,  for  arbitration,  I  mean? — A.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  constitution  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  of  America, 
with  which  the  bricklayers,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  representative  building 
trades  in  the  city,  are  allied.  If  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  bricklayers  alone  are 
interested,  this  constitution  provides  that  they  shall  appoint  arbitrators,  and  the 
other  party  shall  also  appoint  arbitrators,  and  that  they  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, and  that  all  difficulties  shall  be  arbitrated,  if  possible,  and  that  it  shall  be 
binding  upon  both  parties;  something  similar  in  spirit  to  those  laws  of  the  States 
providing  for  arbitration  and  conciliation.  This  building  trades  council,  which 
is  the  central  body,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  It  is  alone  with  the  local 
organizations  dealing  with  the  employer  who  is  employing  those  members  of  that 
organization.  As  a  result,  we  have  succeeded  admirably,  and  there  have  been 
no  serious  strikes  in  the  last  8  years  in  our  trade  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
bricklayers'  union  could  not  succeed  in  having  the  matter  settled  by  arbitration, 
and  the  matter  still  remained  at  issue,  and  it  involved  a  strike,  then  the  brick- 
layers' union  will  declare  this  boss  to  be  unfair  and  will  go  to  the  central  body. 
Now  then  comes  the  combination  of«the  building  trades.  This  man  would  not 
arbitrate;  we  can  not  settle  the  matter;  therefore  we  will  force  him  if  we  can. 
Then  come  in  the  other  trades. 

Q.  Each  of  these  unions  has  its  rules  as  to  arbitration  and  as  to  strikes?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  your  national  council  in  any  way  contravene  a  single  rule  of  these  differ- 
ent organizations? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  your  power  is  measured;  advisory.  Is  there  no  power  given  you  from 
the  national  organization  of  all  these  bodies,  as  a  local  council  or  national  council, 
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to  settle  any  strike? — A.  Yes ;  that  is,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  between  two  organi- 
zations. Not  long  ago  in  Milwaukee  there  was  a  difficulty  in  which  there  were  two 
organizations  of  bricklayers  in  that  city,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  this:  One 
of  the  organizations  had  been  admitted  to  representation  in  the  building  trades 
council  and  the  committee  went  to  Milwaukee  and  met  a  committee  there  of  the 
bricklayers'  national  organization  and  also  a  committee  from  the  local  building 
trades  council  of  Milwaukee .  and  of  the  national  council ,  and  the  matter  was  satis- 
factorily settled.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  these  trade  combinations.  It  is  fre- 
quently very  necessary  for  joint  committees  of  the  respective  bodies  to  meet  as  a 
board  of  arbitration  and  settle  these  matters  between  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  As  I  understand,  the  trades  council  of  the 
city  of  Washington  has  practically  no  functions  but  these:  To  receive  the  com- 
plaint of  any  trade,  to  submit  the  question  involved  to  a  vote  of  the  unions,  and 
to  promulgate  the  result  of  that  vote  of  the  trades.  They  are  the  channel  through 
which  the  complaint  is  taken  to  the  various  unions  and  through  which  the  vote 
comes  back  and  is  promulgated  to  the  various  trades. — A.  Yes;  and  to  a  further 
extent  than  that.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  trades  in  defense  of  a  single  trade  in 
cases  where  a  single  trade  feels  itself  aggrieved. 
,  Q.  I  understand  you,  that  the  trades  council,  through  its  committee,  makes 
the  declaration  which  binds  all  the  unions  in  the  trade  in  declaring  a  party  to  be 
unfair ;  but  I  understood  that  it  took  the  vote  of  the  individual  councils  to  do  that.  — 
A.  That  is  what  I  say.  After  this  grievance  committee  of  the  general  body  have 
inquired  into  it  they  report  back  that  they  are  unable  to  adjust  this  matter,  and 
they  recommend  that  the  party  be  declared  unfair  and  thus  carried  to  the  extent 
of  a  boycott;  they  ask  that  a  boycott  be  declared,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
declaring  him  unfair.  Then  it  is  referred  back  to  the  respective  organizations, 
and  they  are  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  matter  is  submitted  to  them;  the 
differences,  etc.  They  decide  that  this  party  is  unfair;  it  is  reported  back  to  the 
central  body.  If  a  majority  of  them  so  decide,  then  the  central  body  finally 
declares  this  party  to  be  unfair. 

Q.  Comes  from  the  central  body  on  the  strength  of  the  other  organizations? — 
A.  It  is  only  a  concentration  of  effort.  Without  an  organization  such  as  this, 
you  would  let  that  organization  declare  a  party  unfair;  another  would  declare 
him  fair;  but  in  a  method  such  as  that  there  really  would  be  no  method,  there 
would  be  no  force  about  the  matter -at  all.  Now  there  may  be  some  organizations 
that  would  be  opposed  to  that,  yet,  belonging  to  this  central  body,  they  are  mor- 
ally bound  to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  these  organizations,  whereas  if  there 
were  no  central  body,  and  that  method  was  not  pursued,  they  could  follow  their 
own  sweet  will. 

Q.  The  only  point  I  want  decided  is  whether  the  final  decision  is  the  decision 
of  the  central  body  or  a  majority  of  the  organizations  represented? — A.  The  final 
decision  is  the  decision  of  the  central  body,  after  the  matter  has  been  submitted 
to  the  central  body. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions? — As  I  think  that  a  trade  union  should  be  incorporated.  They 
should  be  a  responsible  body  at  law.  I  will  qualify  that  by  stating",  that  is,  if 
there  could  be  secured  that  legislation  which  would  place  them  upon  a  par,  as  a 
creature  in  law,  with  the  corporation;  but  if  not,  I  think  it  very  wise  for  them 
not  to  become  incorporated. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  advantages  to  the  unions  themselves  in  being  incorpo- 
rated?— A.  No.  We  have  some  contracts  that  were  entered  into  with  corporations 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  decided  that  the  contracts 
are  null  and  void;  that  they  are  not  enforceable  at  law,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  stipulated  that  none  but  union  men  could  be  employed,  and  I  believe  the  courts 
have  decided  that  that  can  not  be  enforced.  If  we  are  to  become  a  creature  at 
law  and  yet  can  not  enforce  an  agreement  with  a  corporation,  which  is  also  recog- 
nized as  being  a  party  at  law,  we  might  as  well  remain  unincorporated  and  remain 
outside  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  your  contract  had  read  that  none  should 
be  employed  except  persons  designated  by  you,  without  stating  the  ground  on 
which  that  designation  should  be  made,  it  would  not  have  been  set  aside,  would 
it? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  such  a  term  as  that  inserted  in  a  con- 
tract between  labor  organizations  and  anyone,  and  it  has  not  been  decided  in  the 
court  whether  that  would  be  lawful.  We  generally  have  it  inserted  that  union 
labor  shall  be  employed.    That  is  a  general  term  used. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  economic  results  of  strikes?  Are  they  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent? — A.  In  my  experience  and  the  experience  of  the  organization  to 
which  I  belong,  I  believe  that  they  have  resulted  in  good  to  the  organization. 
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Q.  You  think  they  have  strengthened  the  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  raised  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  as  to  the  methods  of  strikes;  have  you  anything  to  say  about  that? 
Do  you  employ  the  boycott  in  your  business?— A.  Yes;  we  have  found  it  to  be 
very  effective  upon  many  occasions. 

Q.  What  limitations  do  you  put  on  your  boycott?— A.  Well,  that  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  business  in  which  the  individual  is  engaged  who  is  boycotted.  If 
his  business  has  such  ramifications  as  that  we  can  make  the  boycott  effective  by 
carrying  it  to  a  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  party,  we  proceed  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  met  any  opposition  in  carrying  out  a  boycott  in  your  trade,  legally? — 
A.  I  believe  there  are  eleven  men  now  under  indictment  in  the  District,  growing 
out  of  a  case  of  boycott  in  this  city. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  think  that  a  boycott  is  within  the  law? — A.  Well, 
they  have  never  seriously  regarded  it  from  the  legal  standpoint.  A  boycott  is  a 
method  of  last  resort,  and  we  generally  enter  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a 
demand  if  possible,  and  whether  it  is  legal  or  is  not  legal  has  never  been,  I  do  not 
think,  very  seriously  considered  by  men  belonging  to  labor  organizations. 

Q.  As  to  a  contractor  and  builder  who  has  another  business,  as  that  of  putting 
up  buildings  or  bridges  or  other  like  work,  when  your  organizations  have  declared 
him  unfair,  does  that  mean  that  no  union  men  shall  work  for  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  means  that  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  he  can  not  go  on  with  his  busi- 
ness because  he  can  not  find  men ;  is  not  that,  in  all  its  essence,  a  boycott? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  not  the  boycott,  meaning  the  stopping  of  a  man's  business, 
an  absolute  necessary  result  of  action  by  your  trades?  I  mean  if  it  goes  to  the 
extreme,  you  could  not  avoid  it,  could  you? — A.  No,  of  course  not;  but  in  that  case 
it  differs  very  materially  from  the  ordinary  conception  of  what  is  a  boycott.  An 
organization  may  heartily  enter  into  a  boycott,  to  do  all  they  could  to  prosecute  a 
boycott,  and  really  have  no  grievance  against  the  party  boycotted,  growing  out  of 
an  agreement  with  some  other  organization,  and  would  refuse  to  handle  the 
product,  we  will  say,  of  that  firm;  and  I  think,  as  far  as  the  legal  aspect  is  con- 
cerned— I  presume  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to  consume  the  coal  that  is 
mined  up  in  West  Virginia  that  is  declared  to  be  unfair  by  the  miners,  or  shoes 
declared  to  be  unfair  by  the  shoemakers.  I  do  not  think  it  involves  any  legal 
question,  even  if  my  organization  as  a  body  declared  that  the  members  should 
not  purchase  that  coal  or  those  shoes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  it  not  depend  a  great  deal  on  what  publication 
you  give  those  facts?  If  you  publish  it  wide  before  the  whole  community,  does 
it  not  make  a  difference  in  law? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  illegal  for  me  to 
publish  it,  or  the  organization  to  which  I  belong,  if  it  passes  a  resolution  for  the 
members  to  refuse  to  buy  coal  from  a  certain  mine  or  shoes  from  a  certain  fac- 
tory.   It  is  a  matter  of  public  opinion, 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration?  What  is 
the  spirit  of  your  organization  in  respect  to  those  features  of  settlement? — A.  I 
hold  here  in  my  hand  the  national  constitution,  which  applies,  of  course,  to  all  the 
local  organizations  allied  with  this  body.    It  provides  (reading) : 

"Desiring  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  after  profiting  by  many 
years  of  experience,  and  believing  that  most  all  labor  troubles  can  be  settled  and 
rectified  through  the  channels  of  reason  and  conciliation  without  having  recourse 
to  strikes,  the  International  Union  ordains  that  all  subordinate  unions  under  its 
jurisdiction  must  embody  in  their  constitution  or  by-laws  a  general  law  providing 
for  a  form  of  agreement  with  employers,  and  the  establishment  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  arbitration  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  means  whereby  all  questions 
in  dispute  between  themselves  and  employers  can  be  peacefully  settled." 

Q.  So  you  rather  seek  to  arbitrate  before  you  strike?— A.  Yes.  Then  there  are 
five  other  sections  which  detail  the  methods  in  which  the  board  shall  proceed,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  guaranty  would  a  contractor  have  in  taking 
a  contract  and  in  employing  your  union  labor,  in  regard  to  wages  on  that  con- 
tract? For  instance,  he  is  paying  to-day  so  much  an  hour  to  those  various  trade 
unions  of  the  employees;  he  takes  a  contract  and  has  to  pay  wages  in  all  sorts  of 
lines;  how  would  he  be  able  to  know  when  he  took  a  contract  whether  he  was 
going  to  make  or  lose  money  unless  he  allowed  a  wide  margin  for  that  kind  of 
contingency?— A.  It  is  presumed  that  if  he  agrees  to  employ  union  labor  that  he 
understands  that  the  union  rate  of  wages  will  be  paid  to  his  employees.  In  the 
case  which  you  cite,  if  an  organization  having  a  regular  rate  of  wages  would  be 
employed  by  a  contractor,  and  after  their  being  employed  they  would  attempt  to 
take  undue  advantage,  perhaps,  of  some  conditions  of  his  work,  and  make  a 
demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  it  would  be  so  manifestly  unjust  that  in  this 
central  body,  to  which  I  have  referred  m  the  matter  of  the  grievance,  they  would 
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not  be  supported  by  any  of  the  local  organizations.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unjust. 

Q.  Your  rate  of  wages  is  established  for  certain  lengths  of  time,  or  can  it  be 
changed  at  any  moment? — A.  Yes;  we  can  change  our  rate  of  wages  at  any  time 
we  desire.  In  localities — for  instance,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  in  St.  Louis,  I 
believe,  and  in  several  other  cities  of  the  country  where  the  employers  are  organ- 
ized, and  where  the  organized  employers  are  found  in  a  condition  in  which  they 
can  deal  with  the  employees — they  enter  into  yearly  agreements,  I  believe,  usu- 
ally on  the  1st  of  May,  and  all  those  matters  are  understood.  But  there  are  other 
localities — for  instance,  Washington — where  the  employers  are  not  organized, 
and  we  can  not  enter  into  such  an  agreement  as  that  with  the  employers  of  the 
District. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  various  branches  of  labor  that  go  to  make  up 
the  building  trades  council  fix  a  rate  of  wages  that  shall  govern  throughout  the 
season  in  each  locality? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  say  they  did  in  some  localities 
and  not  in  others. — A.  I  understand  Mr.  Ratchford's  question  to  be  simply  this, 
that  the  various  trades  connected  with  the  building  trades  establish  their  rate  of 
wages  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are. 

Q.  Throughout  the  season? — A.  It  does  not  obtain  throughout  the  season.  They 
establish  a  rate  of  wages,  and,  as  I  stated,  they  can  change  that  rate  of  wages; 
they  can  either  advance  or  reduce  it,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  unless  in  the 
case  where  they  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  employer  relative  to  the  rate  of 
wages.  At  the  time  at  which  they  enter  into  the  agreement  they  are  bound  by  it 
and  always  have  abided  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  in  case  a  building  or  more  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction in  this  city,  and  an  increase  of  wages  seemed  to  be  due  the  workingmen 
from  any  cause,  would  they  or  would  they  not  demand  that  increased  rate  before 
those  buildings  that  were  contracted  for  and  in  course  of  construction  were 
built?— A.  No. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  those  buildings  be  finished  under  the  old  rate,  or 
would  the  workingmen  be  likely  to  demand  an  increased  rate  when  the  building 
was  half  finished? — A.  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  of  that  kind 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  methods  of  payment  in  your  trade; 
weekly,  or  cash,  or  monthly,  or  what? — A.  The  bricklayers  generally  throughout 
the  country — throughout  the  United  States — demand  generally  weekly  payment 
of  wages  on  Saturday  night — cash  payment.  In  the  city  of  Washington  we 
demand  a  full  cash  payment  every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  In  your  business  is  it  time  work  or  piecework,  generally? — A.  It  is  time 
work — $4  for  8  hours. 

Q.  What  is  your  provision  for  overtime? — A.  Time  and  a  half  time. 

Q.  Does  your  national  constitution  allow  overtime  under  the  8-hour  law? — A. 
Yes;  in  case  of  an  emergency,  but  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  emergency.  It  will 
not  permit  a  member  of  an  organization  to  agree  with  an  employer  to  work  over 
8  hours. 

Q.  You  have  been  how  long  in  your  business? — A.  I  have  been  in  my  business 
for  33  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  social  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  your  business  is 
better  now  than  it  was  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  lay  that? — A.  Organization. 

Q.  Organization? — A.  Yes;  all  we  have  accomplished  we  have  accomplished 
through  organization. 

Q.  Their  wages  are'  better  and  their  social  standing  is  better? — A.  Yes;  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  our  social  standing  is  better  when  we  get  better  wages. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  cause  is  mostly  on  account  of  organization?— A.  Yes; 
absolutely.    I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  absolutely  on  account  of  organization. 

Q.  In  the  whole  of  this  general  council  of  trades  in  this  country,  are  there  many 
unemployed  at  the  present  time? — A.  No;  the  per  cent  I  do  not  know,  but  the  per 
cent  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  smaller  now  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years;  and  the  reports  that  we  have  received  from  different  localities 
throughout  the  country  are  that  there  are  considerably  more  working.  Prospects 
are  better  for  the  building  trades  this  season  than  they  have  been  for  quite  a  while. 

Q.  What  would  be  about  the  average  days  of  employment  in  the  whole  build- 
ing trade  during  the  year? — A.  Average  days  of  employment? 

Q.  Yes;  average  in  the  whole  of  your  trades? — A.  I  have  estimated  that  several 
times,  but  I  judge  about  the  average  to  be  one-third  of  the  working  days  in  the 
year — that  is  approximately  about  the  average  period  per  annum. 

Q.  That  is,  at  steady  employment,  one-third  of  the  working  days  of  the  year? — 
A.  I  mean  that  he  is  employed  about  one-third  of  the  year.    It  is  not  continuous, 
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because  in  the  building  trades,  which  are  unlike  a  great  many  of  the  other  trades, 
we  are  subject  to  the  elements;  it  rains  and  the  weather  gets  cold  and  it  freezes, 
and  then  we  frequently  have  to  wait  for  material,  and  there  are  a  great  many 

J?SS  ^a*  ^^y  "*e  work;  but  I  think  that  is  a  very  liberal  approximation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  not  the  average  different  in  the  different 
trades? — A.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons. 

Q.  The  bricklayers  are  delayed  a  good  deal  by  the  frost? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Seasonal  reasons? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  great  many  can  work  after  frost? — A.  Oh,  yes;  after  a  building  is  covered 
in,  those  people  can  work. 

Q.  Have  those  unions  that  are  in  affiliation  with  this  national  body  any  rule  as 
to  apprentices? — A.  Yes;  all  of  them. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  of  the  apprentices  to  a  hundred  journeymen? — A. 
We  do  not  average  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  which  way? — A.  We  simply  average  the  number  of  apprentices  to  an 
employer.  In  my  trade  we  let  an  employer  have  two  apprentices — limit  him  to  two. 
I  believe  generally  with  the  trades  that  is  about  the  limit. 

Q.  Are  these  apprentices  indentured,  or  is  it  simply  a  general  contract' between 
them  and  the  employer?— A.  We  require  that  the  contractor  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  boy,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian,  and  it  is  so  recorded; 
and  the  boy  is  given  an  apprentice's  card,  which  entitles  him  to  the  consideration 
of  the  men  in  the  union,  and  we  recognize  him  as  an  apprentice. 

Q.  Do  your  unions  recognize  the  apprentice  at  all  in  your  by-laws  and  constitu- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  apprentice  any  protection  at  all  under  your  law? — A.  Yes; 
we  provide  that  he  shall  be  a  good  boy  to  his  employer,  and  if  he  is  not  the  union 
will  not  support  him.  And  we  require  the  employer  to  be  good  to  the  boy,  and  if 
the  employer  by  any  means  retires  from  the  trade  we  take  the  boy  and  send  him 
to  someone  else,  until  he  completes  his  trade. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  hours  of  labor  among  your  organizations? — 
A.  My  organization  is  working  9  hours. 

Q.  That  is  the  bricklayers  ? — A.  Yes.  Not  longer  than  9  hours  under  the  order 
of  the  national  body;  and  in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  I  think,  cities  of 
any  size,  above,  say,  30,000,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  they  are 
working  8  hours.  We  are  working  8  hours  here  and  have  been  working  8  hours 
for  some  years. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  uniform  law  throughout  the  whole  bricklayers'  organization  ? — 
A.  Only  9  hours;  not  longer  than  9  hours.  The  matter  was  left  to  a  referendum, 
1  believe,  last  year. 

Q.  Is  it  under  a  referendum  now  ? — A.  It  was,  but  I  do  not  know  yet  the  report. 
The  proceedings  of  the  last  national  convention  have  not  yet  been  published,  and 
I  really  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  that  referendum  is. 

Q.  What  are  your  provisions  about  Sunday  labor  ? — A.  Sunday  labor  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  If  Sunday  labor  is  necessary,  why  I  would  not  have  any  conscien- 
tious scruples  in  working  Sunday  any  more  than  I  would  on  Monday,  if  it  is 
necessary.  I  am  not  looking  at  this  from  any  religious  standpoint  at  all,  but  as 
being  a  day  of  rest,  as  relieving  the  workingman,  giving  him  a  period  in  which 
he  can  recuperate.  We  are  following  the  same  principle  in  shortening  the  hours 
during  the  week  days.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  any  legislation  which  will  pro- 
hibit labor  on  Sunday,  except  only  that  labor  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  not 
from  any  religious  sentiment,  but  I  think  that  the  working  people  of  this  country 
work  entirely  too  long  anyway,  work  too  many  hours  a  day. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  this  shorter  workday  movement? — A.  I  am 
a  6-hour  man;  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  movement  in  this  country  for 
a  reduction  of  the  hours  to  6.  Eight  hours  is  entirely  too  long.  We  reduced  our 
hours  here  from  10  to  9  in  the  hope  that  it  would  absorb  some  of  the  labor  in  our 
district,  and  it  did  to  that  extent;  then  we  reduced  it  to  8,  and  we  have  still  idle 
labor  on  hand.  And  we  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
reduce  it  to  6,  and  I  do  not  know  but  then  we  would  have  a  lot  of  men  who  were 
denied  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  day's  work  because  some  other  fellow  was 
working  more  hours  than  he  should  work,  and  for  that  reason  I  favor  a  shorter 
day,  aside  from  the  moral  principle  involved. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  6-hour  workday,  after  reducing  from  9  to  8  and  then 
to  6  the  employee  would  have  the  proper  wage  upon  which  to  support  his 
family? — A.  No;  I  would  want  him  to  get  the  same  wages. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  the  wages  to  be  reduced? — A.  The  tendency  of  shorter 
hours  is  to  increase  the  wages.  Nobody  could  go  out  and  get  an  idle  fellow  who 
was  standing  idle  because  another  was  working  in  his  place  and  put  him  in  his 
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place.    We  would  be  in  a  position  in  which  the  organized  labor  of  the  country 
could  get  better  wages.    That  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Are  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  recruited  from  the  unskilled  labor  below,  or  do 
they  come  from  the  country  districts  principally? — A.  No;  in  the  building  trades 
they  are  men  who  have  mostly  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  large  cities  and 
larger  business  centers.  Their  manner  of  working  in  the  cities  and  the  large 
business  centers  is  much  different  than  it  is  in  the  country  and  their  efficiency 
generally  is  much  greater  than  those  from  the  country  districts,  particularly  in 
construction — those  employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  There  is  consid- 
erable difference.  One  man  in  the  city  who  has  learned  his  trade  in  the  city  and 
who  has  experience  in  building  construction  in  a  city  is  worth  considerably  more 
during  the  period  of  8  hours  to  an  employer  than  the  average  country  man  would 
be  if  brought  into  the  city  and  put  to  work. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  in  shortening  hours  in  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  contention  been  in  your  trade  to  hold  the  wages  that  you  had  for 
longer  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  gained  the  shorter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Haveyou  gained  that? — A.  No.  The  first  strike  we  had  in  this  city  was  in 
1872, 1  believe,  and  we  then  made  a  demand  for  an  8-hour  day,  and  proposed  to 
retain  our  wages  $4.50  per  day.  That  was  the  wages  we  had  been  paid — $4.50  a 
day  for  10  hours'  work.  We  were  working  10  hours  then,  of  course;  we  did  not 
succeed  and  the  result  of  it  was  the  disbandment  of  our  organization. 

,Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  struck  for  8  hours  or  9? — A.  Eight. 
Then,  some  years  after  that,  when  the  organization  got  in  shape,  they  again 
made  the  demand  for  8  hours  and  it  was  compromised  by  the  employers  con- 
ceding 9  hours,  and  for  some  years  we  worked  9  hoursat  50  cents  an  hour, 
which  was  $4.50,  and  finally  we  concluded  to  demand  8  ho'urs.  They  did  so  and 
appointed  committees,  and  they  called  upon  the  employers  and  proposed  8  hours 
at  50  cents  an  hour,  which,  of  course,  was  a  reduction  of  50  cents  in  wages  per 
diem;  so  from  that  period  on  to  the  present  we  have  worked  8  hours,  $4  per  day, 
50  cents  an  hour,  which  really  to  the  bricklayer  was  a  reduction  of  50  cents  on 
the  day's  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  immigration  have  any  effect  in  your  trade? — A. 
Not  very  much  here.  It  does  along  the  border  in  the  border  States;  that  is,  along 
the  Canadian  border;  there  the  cheapest  wages  prevail,  where  the  Canadian  comes 
over  and  works  and  goes  back  again.  Unless  we  are  organized  in  those  localities 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  retain  wages  as  high  as  we  do  in  the  interior — in  the 
Middle  States  and  West. 

Q,  Is  your  bricklayers'  union  international? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  carpenters'? — A.  Yes; 

Q.  Is  the  plasterers'? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  stonemasons'? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  why  it  is,  when  your  bodies  are  international,  that  you  can 
not  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  whole  country? — A.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  national  organization  does  not  presume  to  regulate  the  wages  in 
any  locality.  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  Canadian  unions  is  less  than  the  rate  of 
wages,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  interior  here.  The  rate  of  wages  in  Canada  gov- 
erns the  rate  of  wages  that  is  paid  along  the  immediate  Canadian  border,  and  they 
come  over  and  there  is  a  supply  of  those  people.  If  work  is  a  little  slack  in 
Canada  they  come  over.  There  is  an  overproduction  of  bricklayers  along  the 
border  and  the  result  of  it  is — the  tendency  of  it  is — to  keep  the  per  diem  wages 
cheaper  than  where  we  are  not  subject  to  that  Canadian  competition  farther  in' 
the  interior. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Canadian  card  is  just  as  good  as  an  American  card? — A. 
Yes;  after  we  admit  him. 

Q.  What  advantage  is  there  in  having  an  international  union  if  you  can  not  get 
regulation  on  the  wages? — A.  So  far  as  the  question  of  wages  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  advantage,  and  there  never  will  be  until  the  organizations 
allied  with  the  international  organizations  agree  upon  a  uniform  rate  of  wages; 
but  I  do  not  apprehend  that  that  period  will  ever  arrive,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
those  engaged  in  building  construction  are  subjected  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  respect  to  localities,  which,  of  course,  has  considerable  to  do  with  the 
regulation  of  wages.  And  for  that  reason  there  can  not  be  any  international 
agreement;  the  rate  of  wages  would  remain;  and  very  wisely  it  is  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  respective  organizations  in  their  respective  localities. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  international  feature  is  simply  the  honoring  of  a  Cana- 
dian card? — A.  Yes;  and  in  return  the  honoring  of  a  card  if  we  go  to  Canada. 

-Q.  Yet  wages  are  so  low  there  in  building  that  there  is  no  return? — A.  Yes;  and 
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that  is  not  the  only  feature.  There  may  be  a  difficulty  along  the  border  or  a  dif- 
ficulty here.  Now,  there  comes  in  the  competition  of  the  Canadian  in  that  case. 
But  under  this  international  arrangement  the  Canadian,  of  course,  stays  away; 
we  do  not  fear  him  at  all,  and  he  does  not  come  in  to  reenforee  the  enemy. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdnee.)  If  he  would  not  come  to  Washington  to  do 
it,  how  is  it  that  he  comes  to  Detroit  to  do  it? — A.  He  does  not. 

Q.  Do  you  intimate  that  the  bricklayers  along  the  Canadian  border  and  other 
mechanics  who  come  over  the  line  in  the  summer  and  hold  wages  down  are  not 
union  men? — A.  They  are  union  men. 

Q.  Now,  right  there,  that  brings  us  down  to  the  difficulty  I  am  after.  The  union 
is  international;  your  men  in  Detroit  are  union,  presumably.  If  a  nonunion  man 
from  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  came  over  and  wanted  to  work  on  a  building  at  lower 
wages  the  result  would  be,  would  it  not,  that  your  men  would  strike? — A.  Cer- 
tainly; undoubtedly. 

Q.  Because  he  is  a  union  man  they  do  not  strike.  Now,  does  it  result,  then, 
from  the  fact  of  your  union  being  international,  that  the  Canadian  comes  into 
Detroit  and  gets  wages  which  he  could  not  do  if  you  did  not  recognize  his  union? — 
A.  No;  when  the  Canadian  comes  with  a  union  card  in  his  pocket  across  the  line 
to  Detroit,  where  wages  are  S3. 50  for  9  hours,  that  union  card  is  recognized 
because  he  is  a  member  of  the  international  organization,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
work  upon  union  work  there  under  local  conditions,  9  hours  at  §3.50.  Why  does 
hedothat?  Why  is  it  the  native  Detroit  bricklayers  work  9  hours  for  $3.50?  Itis 
because  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  large  per  cent  of  men  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  labor  organization,  working  at  the  same  trade,  who  are 
brought  into  competition,  so  that  the  employers  who  are  disposed  to  employ 
union  labor  can  not  pay  a  higher  rate  because  others  employ  men  who  do  not 
belong  to  union  organizations,  and  their  reenforcements  come  from  over  the 
border. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then  $2.50  being  the  scale  in  Toronto,  a  man  can  come 
to  Detroit  and  work  for  §3.50? — A.  Yes;  he  gets  more  in  Detroit  than  he  does  in 
Toronto. 

Q.  But  in  protecting  the  Canadian  you  protect  yourselves  by  the  international 
card  as  against  union  men  from  the  Canadian  side  coming  over  here  in  competi- 
tion on  this  side? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  what 
you  know  of  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  restricting  immigration — the  sentiment  of 
your  organization  abroad,  and  organized  labor  generally. — A.  So  far  as  the  brick- 
layers are  concerned,  the  question  of  immigration  has  never  interested  them  very 
much  for  the  reason  that  they  have  never  experienced  any  large  injury  from  the 
competition  of  the  alien.  But  the  central  labor  union,  which  is  the  central  body 
of  this  district  in  which  the  building  trades  are  represented  as  well  as  the  other 
trades,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  them  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
about  a  year  ago,  and  they  appointed  a  committee,  which,  after  due  inquiry, 
reported  that  they  favored  a  law  to  restrict  immigration,  and,  in  fact,  they  went 
further  than  that;  they  wished  a  law  to  prohibit  immigration  for  a  period  of  10 
years — absolutely  prohibit  immigration. 

Q.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  on  record  as  favoring  the  retriction  of 
immigration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  effort  to  restrict  immigration  by  national  legislation 
would  have  the  support  of  organized  labor  generally? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  this  immigration  that  comes  in  does  not  particularly 
affect  the  bricklayers?  Do  you  believe  that  in  affecting  trades  generally  by  which 
you  are  surrounded  it  does  not  have  some  effect  upon  your  conditions? — A.  Oh, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Anyone  who  understands,  who  has  given  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  organization  in  the  country  consideration,  will  understand  that 
while  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  interest  of  the  bricklayer  is  closely  allied  with 
that  of  the  carpet  weaver  or  the  textile  worker  in  Massachusetts,  yet  when  it 
involves  a  question  or  a  matter  of  maintaining  wages  and  proper  conditions  as  a 
result  of  organization,  if  the  textile  worker  in  Massachusetts  fails  in  his  effort 
some  other  trade  allied  with  the  textile  workers  will  fail  in  theirs,  and  so  it  will 
pass  along  the  line.  The  interests  of  labor  are  so  sympathetic  and  so  closely  allied 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference;  it  goes  from  the  bricklayer  to  the  textile 
worker;  so  that  the  interest  of  one  seriously  affects  the  interest  of  another.  In 
other  words,  when  the  textile  workers  in  Massachusetts  are  in  a  bad  condition,  if 
they  become  disorganized,  it  seriously  affects  and  impairs  the  efforts  of  the  brick- 
layers to  maintain  their  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  believe,  then,  that  there  is  a  common  level? — A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  A  common  level  as  between  the  different  trades  and  a  common  interest  as  to 
wages;  that  one  trade  can  not  be  paid  disproportionately  with  another,  and  that 
condition  exist  for  any  length  of  time?— A.  No;  utterly  impossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  what  way  would  you  have  immigration  restricted? — 
A.  As  I  stated  before,  the  central  labor  union,  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
organized  labor  of  the  district,  declared  in  favor  of  an  absolute  restriction 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  section  of  the  bill  that  was  pending  in  the  last  Congress, 
which  fixed  an  educational  test,  requiring  that  the  immigrants  should  be  able  to 
read  and  quote  from  our  Constitution  in  some  language,  presumably  the  language 
of  his  own  country? — A.  Yes;  that  was  well  enough.  It  would  be  better  if  a 
fellow  would  be  able  to  read  the  ten  commandments,  and  then  had  something  in 
him  that  would  hold  him  up  to  a  few  of  those  ten  commandments  when  he  arrived 
on  our  shore;  that  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gardner.)  Are  you  or  are  you  not  aware  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  getting  the  voice  of  the  men  who  compose  the  labor  organizations  is 
duplication — that  is  to  say,  the  German  bricklayer  or  the  bricklayer  of  German 
extraction  comes  in  through  the  union  as  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration, 
and  as  a  member  of  some  turnerbund  he  comes  in  accounted  in  a  vehement  pro- 
test against  it,  and  as  a  member  of  some  ssengerfest  comes  in  likewise;  where  a 
man  of  Irish  extraction  belongs  to  a  labor  union  comes  in  through  the  union  as 
radically  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  immigration,  and  some  individual  as  a 
member  of  some  Hibernian  society  is  represented  in  a  violent  protest  against 
restriction,  and  so  on?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  individual  instance  of 
this  kind,  or  are  not  you  so  situated  that  you  know? — A.  In  this  matter  of  immi- 
gration I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  working  people,  not  only  in  Washington 
here,  but  in  other  localities  throughout  the  country,  and  I  found  that  there  were 
some  who  were  opposed  to  the  restriction  of  immigration.  They  wished  the  doors 
open  and  let  everyone  come  in.  And  then  there  is  a  certain  sentiment  which  is 
rather  sentimental,  people  who  imagine  that  this  country  is  an  asylum  as  well  as 
the  lazar  house  of  the  world,  and  that  everyone  who  comes  will  be  welcome.  My 
experience  is  that  while  it  is  a  fact  that  the  national  sympathies  of  a  great  many 
persons  in  this  country  enter  into  this  matter,  and  for  that  reason  they  oppose 
any  restrictive  legislation,  yet  I  believe  myself,  from  my  experience,  that  there 
is  an  American  sentiment  in  this  country  which  demands  that  immigration  be 
restricted,  and  I  believe  it  is  largely  in  the  majority  over  this  sentiment  which 
partakes  of  the  fatherland. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  so  throughout  your  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  not  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  representatives 
who  come  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  men  of  foreign  birth — Irish,  Ger- 
man, and  other  nationalities? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  in  the  building  trades  there  is 
quite,  if  not  a  majority,  quite  a  large  per  cent  either  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign 
extraction. 

(The  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.) 

Milford  Spohn  again  on  the  stand,  and  examination  resumed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  You  stated  before  recess  that  there  were  one  or  two 
features  in  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry  to  which  you  wished  especially  to  address 
yourself. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  present  those  to  the  commission  now? — A.  They  involve  questions 
of  what  I  think  are  very  properly  questions  for  legislation,  both  national  and 
State.  To  recommend  to  the  States,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  duty  of  your  com- 
mission. And  first,  national  and  State  laws  legally  recognizing  trade  union 
organizations.  I  understand,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  legislation  along  this 
line,  trade  union  organizations  as  being  parties  to  contracts  in  their  relations 
with  corporations  and  individuals;  that  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  neither 
the  action  of  those  organizations  or  the  representative  of  the  membership  if 
authorised  by  the  organizations,  or  any  contracts  entered  into  by  committees  on 
the  part  of  those  organizations,  are  not  recognized  as  being  legal,  and  can  not  be 
enforced;  and  under  present  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  law,  trade  union 
organizations  are  absolutely  outlawed,  and  relative  to  those  matters  which  are 
recognized  as  being  inalienably  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  citizens,  they  are 
denied  the  organized  workmen  of  the  country  in  their  organized  or  collective 
capacity.    I  so  understand  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  take  into  account  the  individual  in  making  the  contract — rather 
the  organization — do  you? — A.  The  organization? 

Q.  That  is,  what  the  individual  may  do  the  organization  can  not  do;  that  is 
what  you  mean,  I  presume? — A.  Yes.  Secondly,  Federal  and  State  laws  prohib- 
iting the  employment  of  aliens  on  public  works.    There  are,  so  f  ar-as  I  know,  but 
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three  States  of  our  Union — Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  "Wyoming — in  which  there 
are  laws  prohibiting  employment  of  aliens  on  public  work;  and  we  think  it  very 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  Federal  law,  and  it  should  be  also  recommended 
to  the  States  that  there  be  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  aliens  upon  the 
construction  of  public  work. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  national,  State,  and  municipal  work? — A.  Yes;  all 
public  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Give  your  reasons  for  wanting  that,  or  that 
we  ought  to  have  it. — A.  For  the  reason  that  in  our  experience  we  have  found 
upon  the  construction  of  public  work,  where  the  law  does  not  discriminate  as 
between  citizen  and  alien  employment,  that  aliens  have  been  employed  in  com- 
petition. In  a  majority  of  instances  they  have  never  belonged  to  a  labor  organi- 
zation, and  as  it  has  been  a  general  rule  in  localities  where  public  work  was  being 
constructed  that  the  maximum  rate  of  wages,  which  is  always  the  union  rate  of 
wages,  was  paid  to  those  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  mani- 
festly unjust  that  those  people  should  get  the  benefit  of  a  wage  rate  that  has  been 
maintained  by  the  citizens  of  that  locality.  Of  course,  we  can  not  declare  the 
United  States  to  be  unfair,  and  we  are  compelled  to  work  with  those  people. 
They  will  not  join  our  organization;  they  get  the  benefit  of  our  labor  in  that 
locality;  they  get  our  rate  of  wages  and  the  money  which  has  been  appropriated 
by  American  citizens,  and  when  the  work  is  completed  they  go  to  some  other 
public  work,  and  so  they  are  brought  into  competition  upon  the  public  work  of 
the  United  States  with  American  citizens,  while  in  many  instances  the  American 
citizen  is  walking  around  looking  for  a  job  and  the  alien  is  employed,  thus  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  that  work.  We  think  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  in  mind  any  cases  of  that  kind  that  have 
occurred? — A.  Yes,  it  has  occurred  in  this  city;  it  has  occurred  on  the  public 
library;  also  on  the  erection  of  the  city  post-office,  and  I  do  not  know  but  what  it 
occurred  on  the  pension  building.  Aliens,  men  who  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  had  employment  there.  I  understand,  in  fact  I  know,  that  in 
some  portions  of  British  America — I  think  Victoria — the  municipal  authorities 
of  that  city  have  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  any  American  from  working 
on  any  municipal  work  in  the  city  of  Victoria.  That  ordinance  was  passed 
about  a  year  ago,  and  it  isaprevailing  sentiment,  particularly  alongthe  Canadian 
or  British  American  border,  to  hold  this  work  exclusively  for  Canadians  and  dis- 
criminate against  the  employment  of  American  workmen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  great  majority  of  public  work  in  the 
States  is  municipal  work,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes.,  more  so  than  State  work. 

Q.  Without  raising  any  constitutional  questions  in  the  States,  it  is  not  denied, 
is  it,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  municipality  to  determine  to  whom  its  money 
shall  be  paid  as  wages?  In  other  words,  can  not  that  thing  be  much  more  readily 
and  certainly  reached  in  the  municipalities  than  it  could  by  presenting  it  to  the 
legislatures,  for  the  reason  that  organized  labor  is  much  more  massed  in  the 
municipalities  than  it  is  generally  outside  in  the  State? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  the 
large  metropolitan  or  commercial  centers  are  concerned,  but  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  State  work  also  done,  and  there  are  millions  of  dollars  spent  every 
year  upon  building  and  construction  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  while  that  may  be  accomplished  as  you  suggest,  through  the  municipalities, 
yet,  of  course,  it  would  require  a  State  law  to  require  this  upon  State  construc- 
tion and  a  Federal  law  requiring  this  upon  Federal  construction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  charters  of  cities  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
engraft  a  restriction  of  that  kind  through  State  legislatures? — A.  Yes;  and  again, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  even  the  municipality  could  not,  by  municipal  ordinance, 
legally  enforce  this  unless  they  were  licensed  to  do  so  by  State  enactments.  That 
is  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  consider,  under  the  State  constitutions,  that 
a  city  can  exercise  a  power  which  the  State  itself  cannot  exercise? — A.  Certainly 
not. 

Mr.  Gardner.  There  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  but  what  a  State  can  do  this 
work  by  the  day  without  any  State  law.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  city  street- 
cleaning  department — in  the  cleaning  of  the  streets — in  the  absence  of  law  to  the 
contrary  the  city  has  control  as  to  whom  the  head  of  the  city  street-cleaning  depart- 
ment shall  employ.    It  can  instruct  him  not  to  employ  Italians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  that  city  a  power,  under  the  city  charter,  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  If  you  gentlemen  will  refer  to  the  statutes  of  the 
State  of  New  York  you  will  find  there  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State,  especially  applying  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  which  permitted  the  municipality 
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of  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  employ  labor,  constituted  8  hours  a  day,  and  to  pay  them 
a  certain  rate  of  wages.  You  will  find  that  in  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  what  other  questions  do  you  wish  to  present?— 
A.  A  law  prohibiting  public  contract  work;  that  is,  giving  work  to  public  con- 
tractors, requiring  that  all  public  work  shall  be  done  by  the  day  under  the  imme- 
diate provision  of  responsible  public  superintendents.  Of  course,  this  eliminates 
the  contractor  entirely  from  the  construction  of  public  work,  whether  it  be 
Federal,  State,  or  municipal. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardiner.)  What  are  your  reasons  for  that? — A.  The 
reasons  are  that  we  have  learned  that  work  constructed  under  the  contract 
system  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  constructed  by  the  Government  on  the  day's 
work  system  under  competent  and  honest  superintendents.  And  we  believe,  and 
I  think  it  can  be  proven — the  city  post-office  here  stands  as  a  monument  to  that 
fact — that  in  the  end,  in  doing  the  work  over  again,  in  tearing  out,  in  repaiiing, 
in  substituting  better  work  for  inferior  work,  that  the  extra  expenditure  thus 
involved  makes  the  work  come  considerably  higher  and  costs  the  people  more 
than  it  would  in  the  first  instance  had  it  been  constructed  by  the  day  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Government  and  constructed  honestly;  and  in  the  end 
then  you  have  a  work  that  will  not  compare  with  the  day's  work.  It  is  evident 
anywhere.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Washington,  in  which  there  are  more 
public  buildings  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  you  will 
take  the  public  buildings  constructed  by  the  day,  by  the  Government,  as  this  law 
would  require,  you  will  find  that  they  are  the  most  substantial,  and  those  that 
have  been  constructed  by  the  contractor  are  the  most  inferior.  They  will  not 
compare  in  construction  or  in  workmanship  with  those  buildings  that  have  been 
constructed  without  the  contractor;  and,  besides,  it  is  more  satisfactory,  entirely 
more  satisfactory,  to  both  the  Government  and  to  the  people.  Another  reason 
is  the  case  which  occurred  on  the  construction  of  the  Post-Office  building.  The 
Philadelphia  Steam  Heating  Company  secured  the  contract  to  put  in  the  heating 
apparatus  throughout  that  enormous  building.  They  brought  men  here  from 
Philadelphia  not  belonging  to  a  labor  organization  and  worked  them  for  from  50 
to  75  cents  less  a  day  than  the  union  scale  of  wages  for  men  and  steam  fitters  in 
the  city.  Now,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  that,  of  course,  was  to  cheapen  wages 
here.  It  was  an  extra  temptation  for  those  men  to  violate  the  rules  of  their  trade 
organization  and  thus  weaken  their  organization  to  go  in  there  and  work  for  less 
wages  on  this  Government  work;  that  was  the  tendency  of  it.  And  the  result  of 
it  has  been  that  the  Steam  Heating  Company,  having  secured  a  contract  of  that 
kind,  have  established  a  branch  in  this  city  and  they  are  working  here  at  a  stand- 
ard of  wages  considerably  lower  than  the  union  rate.  Now,  the  Government 
contract  system  is  directly  responsible  for  this.  The  bricklayers  in  my  own 
organization  have  also  experienced  the  same  thing. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  We  desire  an  employers'  liability  act,  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal.  I  find  that  there  are  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  what  we  consider  liability  acts  hold- 
ing the  employer  responsible  for  injuries  to  life  or  limb  to  the  employee,  which 
apply  particularly  to  those  of  the  building  trades.  In  no  other  States  is  there  a 
liability  act  which  applies  to  those  engaged  in  building  construction.  They  apply 
to  miners,  to  railroad  employees,  and  to  steamboat  employees;  but  of  all  the 
States  which  have  those  liability  acts  there  are  none  that  apply  to  those  engaged 
in  building  construction  save  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  or  which  define  the 
duties  of  the  employer  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  construction  of  buildings. 
Therefore  those  acts  we  consider  as  not  covering  all  cases  involving  injury  to  life  or 
limb  of  those  engaged  in  building  construction.  In  Colorado  the  law  specifically 
defines  that  any  employer  engaged  in  the  construction  or  the  repair  of  buildings 
shall  be  required  to  provide  suitable  scaffolding,  ways,  means,  hangers,  etc.,  and 
also  provides  that  he  shall  in  the  construction  of  his  buildings  place  secure  cov- 
ering over  each  story  so  that  something  falling  from  the  top  will  not  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  men.  Also  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  it 
is  similarly  provided,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  such  statutes  in  any 
other  States  in  the  country,  and  also  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  construction  of  the  Post-Office  building  here  several  men  lost  their  lives.  Two 
men,  to  my  own  knowledge,  fell  from  iron  girders  in  that  structure  to  their  death 
below.  There  was  a  network  of  iron  with  a  single  board  at  a  dizzy  height,  and 
those  men  had  to  perform  their  labor  walking  along  on  a  single  board .  It  was  con- 
tract work,  and  the  supervising  architect  notified  the  contractor  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  dangerous  and  requested  him  to  have  suitable  covering  over  those  places 
so  that  the  men  would  not  fall  through,  and  the  reply  that  he  made  upon  one 
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occasion  was  that  his  contract  did  not  require  him  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  and 
it  would  incur  an  extra  expense,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  three  men  fell  to 
their  death  simply  because  there  was  no  law  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  and 
held  this  contractor  responsible  for  the  loss  of  life  and  the  maiming  of  several 
other  men  upon  that  building.  Now,  concerning  steel-frame  construction.  I 
have  here  a  picture  showing  a  job  that  was  put  up  by  the  Government — directly 
by  the  Government.  This  shows  the  annex  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
That  is  a  steel-frame  construction.  You  see  what  secure  scaffolding  they  had 
around  that  building.  Had  that  been  in  charge  of  a  contractor  he  would  have 
constructed  that  amount  of  scaffolding  with  one-tenth  the  timber  that  is  in  the 
scaffolding  there,  thus  endangering  life.  In  the  construction  of  that  high  build- 
ing there  was  not  a  single  life  lost.  It  was  simply  because  due  precaution  was 
taken,  though  there  was  no  law  compelling  those  in  charge  to  thus  secure  that 
end  at  all.    There  was  an  entire  absence  of  law  requiring  this  to  be  done. 

I  suggest  a  law,  Federal,  State,  and  municipal,  which  shall  provide  that  none 
but  union  labor  shall  be  employed  on  the  construction  of  public  work.  Now,  I 
know  this  involves  a  legal  question  whether  it  is  constitutional  or  not.  That  has 
been  discussed  over  and  over  again  by  the  courts.  I  may  state  that  as  to  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  relative  to  this  matter  in  several  instances  there  has 
been  a  different  opinion  with  the  judiciary.  We  ask  this  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
union  labor  is  more  proficient  than  nonunion  labor.  A  building  can  be  con- 
structed better  if  constructed  by  men  belonging  to  labor  organizations.  This 
is  a  fact  that  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  this  city  recently  by  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  school  trus- 
tees. All  that  work  of  which  they  complain  was  constructed  by  nonunion  work- 
men. Nonunion  workmen  are  cheap  workmen,  and  therefore  they  are  inefficient 
workmen. 

We  also  require  an  efficient  8-hour  law.  Mr.  Gardner  knows  something  of  this 
legislation.  He  heard  enough  of  that  during  the  discussion  of  the  8-hour  bill,  as 
he  was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor.  He  is  aware  that  it  was 
maintained  by  every  one  who  appeared  before  that  committee  in  favor  of  the 
law,  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate  last,  session  of  Congress,  that  we  all 
recognized  the  fact,  and  it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  that  the  8-hour 
law  which  is  now  in  force  is  not  an  efficient  law,  that  it  is  evaded  and  violated 
time  and  again,  and  for  that  reason  we  ask  and  I  believe  the  organized  labor  of 
this  country  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  an  efficient  8-hour  law.  I  will  state  that 
the  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  have  State  8-hour  laws  which  are  very 
effective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Applied  to  public  works? — A.  Public  works  in  the  State, 
yes.  Connecticut  has  an  8-hour  law  which  is  applied  generally,  excepting  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  also  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  There  is,  however,  an 
exception  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  also  Missouri,  which  really  makes  the  law 
ineffectual  because  it  provides  that  you  can  work  10  hours,  12  hours,  or  15  hours 
if  you  care  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  organized  labor,  or  labor  generally,  suffered  any  calamity  by 
the  failure  of  the  bill  which  was  reported  to  the  Senate? — A.  Yes;  it  was  regarded 
by  the  organized  labor  of  this  country  as  being  the  most  important  legislation 
that  was  ever  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  affecting  the 
material  interests  of  the  labor  of  this  country. 

Q.  As  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate? — A.  No;  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked.  Do  you  believe  organized  labor  suffered  any  calamity 
by  the  failure  of  that  bill  in  the  shape  it  was  reported  in  the  Senate? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  not  the  old  law  as  it  stood  better  than  this  law 
as  amended? — A.  Yes;  that  is.,  the  emergency  clause  of  the  old  law  covered  more 
cases  and  gave  the  men  working  under  the  8-hour  law  better  security  than  would 
have  been  under  the  law  as  shaped  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  The  old  8-hour  law  was  deficient  in  the  emergency  clause.  I  myself 
have  had  experience  in  several  prosecutions  of  parties,  which  always  resulted  in 
our  defeat,  because  the  Government  superintendent  having  control  or  charge  of 
the  work  would  permit  what  we  considered  to  be  violations  of  the  law,  would 
permit  a  contractor  to  work  his  men  longer  than  8  hours;  and  when  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  court,  all  that  was  necessary  was  for  this  Government  super- 
intendent to  declare  to  the  court  that  it  was  a  case  of  emergency,  and  that 
settled  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  other  law  then  put  ali  the  emergencies  in  his  dis- 
cretion and  he  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  to  go  in  the  courts? — A.  Indeed, 
we  could  not  prosecute  anyone  that  appealed  to  him;  he  could  say:  Gentlemen^ 
this  goes;  it  was  an  emergency. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  "Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  leave  something  to  the 
discretion  of  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  buildings  or  jobs? — A.  Not  any  more 
so,  I  think,  if  involving  a  question  of  law  and  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  I  pre- 
sume, than  it  would  be  for  the  law  which  defines  an  offense,  and  leave  it  to  my 
discretion  to  decide  whether  I  have  committed  that  offense  or  not. 

Q.  "Would  you  not  leave  some  leeway,  some  discretion  to  the  superintendents 
and  heads  of  departments? — A.  No;  positively  not. 

Q.  As  a  builder  or  contractor,  at  times  when  it  would  be  almost  necessary  that 
he  have  discretion,  there  should  be  an  emergency  clause? — A.  There  was  in  the 
bill  an  emergency  clause,  and  this  clause  defined  an  emergency.  This  was  one 
clause  of  the  bill  which  was  amended.  This  clause  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  defined  an  emergency.  You  see  the  old  bill  leaves  it  at  the  discretion  of 
whoever  is  in  charge  to  decide  what  the  emergency  is.  This  bill  referred  to 
defined  the  emergency.  It  stated  under  what  conditions  the  men  could  be  worked 
longer  than  8  hours.  In  the  Senate  that  was  stricken  out  and  left  the  emergency 
at  the  discretion  and  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  department  under  which  work 
was  being  done.  That  was  unnecessary.  The  law  could  have  defined  the 
emergency. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  the  object  of  putting  in  the 
amendment  you  are  mentioning,  leaving  the  emergency  with  the  head  of  the 
department? — A.  I  understood  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  compromise  between  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and  those  who  opposed  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  I  knew  the  objections  were  laid  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  this  emergency  clause. 
They  desired  very  much  that  this  emergency  clause  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  and 
I  presume  that  it  was  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  compromise. 

Q.  The  compromise  that  destroyed  the  measure,  that  is  the  nearest  you  are 
aware  what  the  object  was? — A.  Yes. 

Another  important  matter:  In  many  of  the  States  there  ai-e  laws  providing 
for  boards  of  arbitration;  in  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  "Wisconsin,  and  "Wyoming.  Of  course,  it  is  only  provided  for 
voluntary  arbitration.  I  think  the  defects  of  the  laws  are  similar;  I  have 
read  them  all;  the  statement  of  one  is  the  statement  of  all — that  is,  it  provides 
there  shall  be  appointed,  upon  application  of  a  majority  of  the  employers  or  the 
employees,  a  board,  which  shall  assemble  and  examine  witnesses  and  shall  decide 
the  question  at  issue.  Then  it  is  provided  that  the  decision  of  this  board  shall  be 
final  if  so  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  who  have  submitted  to  the  matter  and 
if  also  agreed  upon  previous  to  being  submitted  to  the  board  that  they  will  abide 
by  its  decision;  if  it  is  not  thus  agreed  to  by  the  decision  of  the  board,  the  law 
provides  that  it  will  hold  good  for  6  months  in  some  instances  anil  within  90  days 
if  notice  is  given  by  either  party  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  arbitration,  it  will  terminate  at  a  certain  period  after  the  90  days' 
notification.  Of  course,  such  arbitration  as  that  really  don't  amount  to  anything; 
there  have  been  in  these  States  that  have  provided  for  these  boards,  frequent 
strikes  and  discord  growing  out  of  the  labor  claims  and  labor  troubles,  and  the 
board  of  arbitration  has  been  unable  to  amicably  adjust  these  matters. 

Q.  You  speak  of  voluntary  arbitration;  are  you  in  favor  of  any  other  kind  of 
labor  arbitration?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other,  compulsory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  enforce  it?  What  plan  have  you? — A.  How  do  you 
enforce  a  law  that  requires  an  individual  to  do  certain  things? 

Q.  That  can  not  be  an  answer  to  that. — A.  Attach  a  penalty  thereto. 

Q.  Imposed  upon  whom? — A.  Imposed  upon  both;  who  will  not  submit  to  an 
equitable  decision. 

Q.  If  the  laborer  won't  go  to  work  in  obedience  to  the  findings  of  arbitration, 
which  was  agreed  to,  you  propose  to  punish  him? — A.  I  propose  to  do  this:  Under- 
stand, I  propose  that  the  law  of  compulsory  arbitration  shall  be  based  upon  the 
very  principle  that  enables  him  or  enables  some  one  else  to  force  him  into  a  court 
of  equity  and  force  him  to  abide  by  the  decision  in  the  court  of  equity. 

Q.  You  would  apply  that  to  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  know  of  a  labor  union  in  America  that  advo- 
cates compulsory  arbitration? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  have  ever  expressed 
themselves  upon  that  matter,  but  I  do  know  that  some  of  the  members  of  labor 
organizations  who  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  question  are  inclined 
to  favor,  not  a  drastic  law,  but  are  inclined  to  favor  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of 
the  acts  which  have  established  these  voluntary  arbitration  boards  in  the  States, 
to  make  it  obligatory  or  binding  to  some  extent;  not  radically  infringing  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  citizens,  but  by  which  equitable  decision  can  be  enforced. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  I  mean  is  this:  Assume  that  I  am  run- 
ning a  little  brewery  in  which  are  employed  10  men;  they  strike  for  an  advance  of 
20  per  cent  in  their  wages;  say  they  won't  work  for  any  less.  We  are  brought  to 
arbitration  under  the  compulsory  arbitration  act  into  the  court  of  equity,  as  you 
said,  and  their  decree  is  that  they  shall  go  to  work  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent. 
Now,  we  are  in  the  court  of  equity,  as  you  put  it.  These  people  agreed  to  some- 
thing, and  are  held  to  special  performance;  the  men  decline;  saythey  won't  work 
for  less  than  20  per  cent;  they  say  they  won't  go  to  work.  Finally,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  reached.  The  remedy  in  such  cases,  in  such  performance,  is  contempt 
of  court,  imprisonment;  that  applies  to  both  parties.  That  is  the  logical  and,  at 
the  present  day,  the  necessary  end  of  arbitration.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — A. 
Of  course;  I  understand  that;  that  you  can  not  force  a  damage  on  these  people  at 
all.  If  there  was  compulsory  arbitration,  understand,  it  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented with  wholesome  laws  with  reference  to  enforcement,  defining  the 
duties  of  this  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  That  is  all  true,  but  the  necessary  ultimate  is  the  decision  or  obedience,  is  it 
not? — A.  That  is  not  it. 

Q.  Are  we  willing  to  go  this  far? — A.  Of  course,  there  would  be  considered  in 
this  matter  submitted  to  this  court  of  equity,  we  will  say,  or  whatever  board  it 
may  be.  the  question  of  the  men  working  in  the  brewery,  as  you  presumed,  and 
their  wages  are  SO  per  cent  less  than  the  others  employed  in  the  other  breweries 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  would  presume  when  they  made  a  demand  for  30 
per  cent,  all  things  considered  as  being  equal,  that  an  equitable  decision  would 
grant  these  people  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Suppose  one  of  two  things  there:  They  demand  25,  or  they  quit:  it  was 
decreed  15;  then  follow  it  on  until  we  come  to  the  end. — A.  I  will  follow  it  on;  if 
they  are  not  subject  to  any  pecuniary  damage  from  these  decrees,  then  it  should 
be  unlawful  for  any  other  organization,  combination,  or  individual  to  enter  into 
any  arrangement  by  which  this  firm  could  evade  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
arbitration,  give  them  no  moral  support  whatever  in  this  matter;  it  could  be  at 
least  done  to  that  extent. 

Q.  That  is  to  this  firm? — A.  To  the  firm,  yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  to  the  men? — A.  You  could  do  nothing  to  the  men  save 
that  any  effort  on  behalf  of  these  men  could  be  declared  as  being  illegal. 

Q.  We  have  to  assume  that  you  could  collect  pecuniary  damage  from  the  firm, 
because  their  property  is  there;  but  now  as  to  the  men,  the  men  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  award,  what  is  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  upon  them? — A.  The  same  pen- 
alty could  be  imposed  upon  them.  If  you  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
examination  the  question  was  asked  me  if  I  favored  incorporation  of  trades  organ- 
izations. I  said  I  did,  if  they  are  constituted  under  the  law  in  the  collective 
capacity  as  an  organization,  and  have  the  same  privilege  before  the  law  in  the 
courts  that  corporations  or  firms  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford).  Are  you  or  are  you  not  aware  of  certain  laws  being 
enacted  in  some  States — the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance — which  provides 
that  building  material,  even  though  it  is  shipped  from  another  State,  must  be 
prepared  for  construction  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  State  in  which  the 
building  is  going  to  be  erected,  and  I  believe  further  provides  that  it  shall  be 
erected  by  home  labor;  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  such  a  law? — A.  Well,  1  do  not  know  really ;  there  are 
several  phases  in  connection  with  that  question  that  would  require  my  consider- 
ation; while  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  New  York  people  if  that  work  was  to  be 
constructed  in  New  York,  if  in  Washington  it  would  not  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  Washington  people;  it  deprives  them  of  that  labor  and  that  much  work; 
now,  in  that  instance  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  workmen  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  not  for  the  idle  workmen  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Now,  to  go  back  to  this  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. We  make  the  supposition  of  a  contract  in  Buffalo — a  contractor  in  Har- 
risburg doing  it  at  reduced  wages — first  it  would  be  naturally  within  the  option 
of  the  Harrisburg  union  to  make  a  contract,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  matter  of  whether  the  Harrisburg  union  should  contract  for  work  in 
Buffalo,  or  the  Buffalo  union  for  work  in  Cincinnati  would  be  a  matter  of  regula- 
tion in  the  order,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  at  both  ends. 

Q.  If  they  found  they  were  injuring  themselves  in  that  way  they  would  declare 
it?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  case  a  contractor  making  his  agreement  for  labor  with  the  labor  union, 
incorporated  as  in  the  one  which  you  have  supposed,  and  being  responsible  in 
damages — that  is,  the  union  being  responsible  for  damages  in  its  violations — is  it 
your  opinion,  from  what  you  know  of  the  laboring  men  of  the  country,  that  the 
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union  could  rely  upon  its  members  to  carry  out  its  contracts  implicitly,  so  as  not 
to  involve  it  for  money  liability  and  damages? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  men  would  so  injure  the  funds  of  the  union 
by  failing  to  carry  out  its  agreement  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  union  to 
have  legal  remedies  against  its  members? — A.  No;  I  believe  in  our  labor  organi- 
zations in  this  country  there  is  enough  honesty  and  intelligence  to  hold  in  abey- 
ance those  who  would  violate.  Relative  to  this  Harrisburg  contractor,  permit  me 
to  state  that  if  this  building  was  to  be  constructed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  organization  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  require,  if  they  possibly 
can,  the  owners  or  that  building  in  Buffalo  to  have  specified  in  contract 
that  this  building  shall  only  be  constructed  by  local  union  labor.  Do  you  under- 
stand? This  works  at  both  ends.  Now,  this  being  a  responsible  contractor, 
taking  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  building  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he 
knows  the  terms  of  this  contract,  and  therefore  he  could  not  enter  into  a  contract 
to  bring  men  from  Harrisburg.  A  job  is  being  constructed  under  precisely  these 
stipulations,  where  the  George  Fuller  Company,  of  Chicago,  is  working  men  in 
Baltimore,  and  it  is  so  understood  by  the  terms  of  that  contract — which  provides 
that  none  but  local  union  labor  shall  be  used  in  the  construction  of  that  building — 
if  it  comes  here  it  employs  local  union  labor.  The  wages,  as  between  union 
bricklayers  in  Baltimore  and  "Washington,  is  nine  hours,  $3.50,  for  the  union  brick- 
layer in  Baltimore,  and  eight  hours,  $4  a  day,  for  the  bricklayer  in  Washington. 
This  is  agreed  to  between  the  building  committee  of  this  firm  and  the  Fuller 
Company.  It  is  understood,  specifically  understood,  that  no  one  but  local  union 
labor  shall  be  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  Baltimore  union  bricklayers  who  are  members  of 
your  organization  bring  their  cards  to  Washington,  deposit  them  in  your  organiza- 
tion, and  get  work  here? — A.  Undoubtedly;  that  does  not  affect  trade,  you  know; 
that  is  simply  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  National  Union. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  order  in  Buffalo  to  wait  upon  the  owner  with  the  request  that  he 
employ  only  local  union  men? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  hypothesis,  stated  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  is  that  after  making  that  stipulation 
he  is  still  under  the  same  obligation  about  violating  it.  I  simply  want  to  get  at 
the  facts.  You  said  that  "Washington,  being  a  $4  8-hour,  and  Baltimore  a  9-hour 
$3.50  day  system,  the  union  man  from  Baltimore  may  come  to  "Washington  and 
deposit  his  card  and  go  to  work  on  a  union  job.  At  what  wages? — A.  At  our 
wages;  that  would  be  forcing  our  wages  down,  if  we  permitted  a  man  to  go  out  at 
$3.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Before  passing  the  question  of  incorporation  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two:  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to 
any  other  plan  that  seems  feasible  to  you  by  which  unions  could  be  incorporated 
without  a  capitalized  stock? — A.  No;  in  considering  that  question  I  have  not 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  capitalize  trade-union  organizations.  You  are  aware, 
as  most  of  us  are  who  are  connected  with  labor  organizations,  that  our  capital 
is  generally  derived  from  assessments,  and  it  is  perfectly  feasible  in  case  of  breach 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations  to  impose  assessments  upon  its  mem- 
bership to  meet  damage  liability  involved  by  the  breach  of  contract,  and  that  can 
be  done  without  having  a  dollar  of  capital,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  in  the 
treasury  of  the  body  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Let  us  reason  that  out.  Have  you  ever  taken  into  account  the  great  difficulty 
that  might  be  experienced  in  asking  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  your  organization — now 
take  that  as  a  criterion — to  pay  damages  for  contract  on  the  part  of  10  per  cent  of 
your  members.  Do  you  not  believe  that  is  the  great  obstacle  against  incorporation 
of  trades  unions ,  if  we  base  our  claims  for  incorporation  upon  our  money  liability? — 
A.  Yes;  but  I  understand  that  labor  unions  or  labor  organizations  will  not  be 
compelled  by  law  to  become  an  incorporated  body,  and  it  is  optional  with  this  body 
whether  they  shall  be  incorporated  or  not. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  national  body? — A.  National  or  local  body,  it  may 
be  a  local  organization.  Now,  if  I  may  cite,  for  instance,  my  organization,  the 
bricklayers' union — now,  if  the  bricklayers' union  decides  that  it  will  take  out  arti- 
cles of  incorporation,  that  it  will  become  an  incorporated  body,  it  is  understood 
that  when  it  does  so  it  assumes  all  the  responsibility  at  law;  but  I  certainly 
have  a  sufficient  opinion  of  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  my  body — though  quite 
a  large  one,  over  400  men — to  believe  that  the  majority  of  that  organization,  at 
least,  after  having  agreed  to  become  incorporated,  places  itself  in  that  position 
independent  of  the  consideration  that  it  agreed  to  meet  any  responsibility  that  [ 
was  incurred  because  of  breach  of  contract.  , 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  in  that  case ;  but  compare  that  condition  to  the  national  trades 
union,  for  instance;  that  is,  hundreds  of  local  unions  throughout  the  country  in 
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almost  every  State.  When  that  national  trades  union  incorporates  they  place 
every  local  union  and  every  member  amenable  to  the  law  even  though  there  are 
States  between  them  and  their  national  bodies.  Do  you  say  that  is  a  very  different 
condition? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  not  favoring  incorporation  under  that  condition 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  state  the  numerical  strength  of  the  National 
Building  Trades  Council? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  the  approximate  now? — A.  Perhaps  Brother  Healy  can;  heisvice-i 
president  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  presume  about  75,000. 

Q.  Are  not  all  other  legitimate  organizations  in  this  country  embraced  in  the 
unions  that  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  National 
Building  Trades  Council? — A.  No;  the  bricklayers,  my  national  organization, 
the  national  organization  of  Brother  Healy's. 

Q.  You  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Building  Trades  Council? — A.  Not  nation- 
ally, but  locally;  but  nationally  the  bricklayers  national  organization  is  not  affili 
ated  with  the  National  Building  Trades  Council;  neither  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  At  the  last  convention,  held  in  Hartford,  Conn. ,  last  Janu 
ary,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  referendum  vote  throughout  the  coun- 
try whether  we  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  n,  1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  r.  HEALY, 

First  General  Vice-President  National  Builaing  Trades  Council  of  America. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  convened  at  11  a.  m.,  Monday, 
April  17,  1899,  /ice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding,  Mr.  John  P.  Healy,  first  general 
vice-president  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America,  appeared  and 
testified. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  are  you 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  the  business?— A.  About  23  years. 

Q.  The  bricklayers'  union  is  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? — A.  Not  nationally,  but  locally  it  is. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you  in  that  union,  in  the  national  body? — A. 
Approximately  about  30,000  in  the  National  Bricklayers'  Union. 

Q.  What  are  your  initiation  dues? — A.  There  are  no  uniform  initiation  dues, 
but  the  initiation  dues  for  the  local  union  here  are  §15. 

Q.  Have  you  monthly  or  annual  dues? — A.  We  have  monthly  dues  of  25  cents 
per  member.    We  have  also  a  death  benefit  attached  to  the  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  national  fund  either  for  benefits  or  strike  purposes? — -A.  In 
the  national  organization  they  have  an  emergency  fund.  I  do  not  know  just 
about  what  the  amount  is  now;  they  have  got  a  large  fund  as  an  emergency  fund, 
in  case  of  strike,  in  the  national  association. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  use  for  that  fund  lately? — A.  Not  in  the  last  7  or  8  years. 

Q.  We  are  to  understand  that  your  trade  is  somewhat  free  from  strikes? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  is  that  brought  about? — A.  It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  system 
adopted  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  by  using  good,  sound,  logical,  and.  busi- 
ness methods.  I  might  state  that  in  the  city  of  Washington  here,  where  we  have 
no  political  or  social  influence,  that  this  local  organization  of  the  bricklayers  is  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  international  union,  and  all  they  have  accomplished  has  been 
through  the  force  of  their  organization  and  through  good,  cool,  conservative 
action  on  the  part  of  its  members  individually  and  collectively. 

Q.  You  have  appealed  more,  then,  always  to  local  arbitration  instead  of  State 
arbitration? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  system  we  adopted  here  by  which  we  approach 
the  prospective  builders  before  they  build,  and  appoint  committees  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  by  doing  so,  and  talking  the  matter  over  beforehand,  we  avoid  having 
any  trouble  when  the  building  is  in  course  of  construction. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  local  trades  council  been  in  existence? — A.  It  has  been  in 
existence  about  6  years. 

Q.  All  the  trades  in  that  council  stand  on  the  same  footing;  it  does  not  matter 
about  the  size  of  membership  of  each  trade,  they  are  entitled  to  have  delegates, 
are  they  not? — A.  They  are  entitled  to  the  same  representation. 
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Q.  That  is,  you  have  a  trade  representation  instead  of  a  numerical  representa- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  a  native  of  this  place? — A.  Yes;  born  and 
lived  here  nearly  all  my  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  system  of  payment  in  this  city? — A.  The 
general  system  is  weekly  pay. 

Q.  As  long  as  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  organization  here,  has  that  been 
the  custom? — A.  That  has  been  the  general  custom.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  there  has  been  a  biweekly  pay.  Often  in  the  winter  or  shorter  seasons  that 
system  is  adopted  because  of  the  broken  time  that  is  made,  especially  in  outside 
building  business,  among  bricklayers  especially.  On  account  of  the  inclemency 
of  weather,  etc.,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  broken  time,  and  where  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  men  employed  it  is  quite  a  job  to  make  up  the  time  every  week.  In  former 
years  in  the  short  season — that  is,  the  winter  season — employers  would  adopt  the 
biweekly  pay;  at  present  a  weekly  pay  is  the  rule,  and  the  cause  for  adopting 
this  weekly  pay  was  to  force  irresponsible  contractors  out  of  the  business — people 
who  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  shoddy  work  about  town.  There  are  men  who 
engage  in  the  business  of  contracting  without  any  capital  at  all,  and  they  are 
depending  upon  having  the  construction  of  a  building  proceed  to  a  certain  point, 
so  that  they  can  make  a  draw,  and  unless  they  reach  that 'point  they  are  not  in 
financial  position  themselves  to  pay  the  men  off  by  the  week.  "We  have  suffered 
through  the  manipulations  of  this  kind  of  contractors,  and  we  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  weekly  pay,  and  that  has,  in  a  large  measure,  driven  that  kind  of  con- 
tractors out  of  the  business  and  thrown  the  work  into  the  hands  of  those  men 
who  are  responsible  and  have  standing  and  are  able  to  pay  their  men  either  weekly 
or  at  any  other  time;  and  I  believe  it  has  resulted  in  good,  not  only  to  the  bona 
fide  contractors,  but  to  the  journeymen  and  the  builders  and  the  public  in  general. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  reasonable  mechanics'  lien  law  in  the  District? — A.  I  can 
not  say  that  we  have.  We  are  supposed  to  have  a  lien  law,  but  I  never  knew  of 
the  lien  law  being  made  effective  so  far  as  the  collection  of  wages  was  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  portion  of  the  men  in  the  building  trades  are 
members  of  your  trade  unions  here  in  Washington? — A.  I  presume  about  80  per 
cent. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  as  high  as  that? — A.  Well,  I  believe  so.  Of  course  in  some 
trades  they  are  more  organized  than  they  are  in  others.  I  believe  it  would  aver- 
age about  80  per  cent.     In  my  particular  craft  it  would  average  more  than  that. 

Q.  You  have  practical  control  in  the  building  operations  in  the  city?— A.  My 
particular  craft  controls  it.  The  bricklayers'  union  controls  it  entirely,  so  far  as 
their  particular  craft  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  relations  of  organized  labor  trades  to 
nonunion  labor? — A.  We  are  opposed  to  them  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  we 
use  every  argument  that  we  can  to  induce  them  to  become  organized. 

Q.  Come  into  your  organization? — A.  Come  into  the  organization;  and  we  offer 
them  the  logical  inducements  to  do  so.  I  might  say,  right  here,  what  might  be 
considered  a  remarkable  thing;  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless:  That  in  the  past  3  or  4 
years  of  general  depression,  felt  in  this  city  just  as  much,  and  maybe  more  so,  than 
elsewhere,  we  have  had  a  greater  addition  to  the  membership  of  the  bricklayers' 
union  than  we  had  in  the  two  years  previous  to  that,  in  good  times. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  I  account  for  that  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  remained  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  organization  were  forced  by  their  own 
experience  to  see  that  it  was  to  their  benefit  to  ally  themselves  with  the  brick- 
layers' union,  if  only  from  purely  selfish  motives.  We  have  in  the  city  here  the 
associated  charities  and  other  organizations  of  that  kind.  Representatives  of 
our  organization  have  waited  on  the  management  of  these  different  charities  and 
notified  them  that  should  any  one  claiming  to  be  a  member  of  the  bricklayers' 
union  apply  for  aid  to  their  organization  that  he  be  referred  to  the  organization 
of  his  craft;  and  I  know  in  some  cases  where  people  claimed  to  be  union  brick- 
layers and  applied  to  the  associated  charities  for  aid  they  .were  referred  to  the 
union,  to  which  they  did  not  belong;  consequently  they  did  not  receive  the  aid 
they  would  have  received  had  they  been  members.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
depression  (I  think  it  was)  $1,000  was  appropriated  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
bricklayers'  union  alone  to  aid  its  indigent  members.  Two  hundred  dollars  of 
that  fund  was  turned  back  into  the  treasury,  after  relieving  all  of  those  who 
applied  for  relief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  the  members  of  your  organization  refuse  to  work 
with  nonunion  bricklayers? — A.  Absolutely,  with  the  exception  of  Government 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  not  give  a  nonunion  man  the  alternative,  if 
he  seeks  employment  on  one  of  the  buildings  that  is  being  constructed  by  the 
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members  of  your  organization,  of  joining  the  union? — A.  Certainly;  that  is  the 
first  proposition  we  make  to  him. 

Q.  Then  if  he  comes  along  and  wants  a  job  of  work,  and  men  are  needed,  if  he 
joins  the  union  there  is  a  job  for  him? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  are  no  objections  to  it? — A.  No.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion— to  get  all  of  those  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  organization  in;  and  I  believe 
the  building  trades  unions  offer  better  and  larger  inducements  for  people  to 
become  affiliated  than  other  unions  do.  I  know  the  bricklayers  do.  While  we 
have  an  initiation  fee,  as  I  stated,  of  $15,  if  a  man  comes  along  (of  course  we 
know  a  man  tramping  through  the  country  is  not  liable  to  have  $15  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  not  be  tramping  if  he  had)  we  invite  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
organization.  Of  course  we  can  not  demand  that  that  man  pay  $15.  We  have  a 
law  that  requires  a  member  of  the  executive  committee — the  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  is  the  man  who  gives  this  man  a  certificate  to  work  on — to  collect 
S5  for  the  certificate.  The  man  is  no  more  liable  to  have  $5  than  $15,  but  it  is 
left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  member  of  the  executive  committee 
whether  he  will  give  him  the  certificate  and  run  chances  of  his  coming  up  and 
paying.  I  believe  in  a  few  cases  we  have  lost  on  it.  If  at  the  next  meeting  night 
he  reports  he  is  not  able  to  pay  the  sum  additional  to  fill  out  his  initiation  fee,  the 
time  is  extended,  or  we  allow  him  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day  for  the  days 
he  is  employed.    Days  he  is  not  employed  he  does  not  pay  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  now  in  this  city  greater 
than  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — A.  They  are  not  greater  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago,  but  they  are  greater  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  under  the  shorter  hours  day? — A.  I  think 
since  1890. 

Q.  Are  you  getting  the  same  rate  of  wages  now  as  you  did  under  the  long 
hours? — A.  We  are  getting  the  same  pro  rata  per  hour.  We  are  getting  50  cents 
an  hour.  We  are  now  working  for  $4  per  day  of  8  hours.  I  want  to  say  that  during 
that  interval  the  demand  has  increased  the  wages.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
wages  during  some  times  where  the  men  were  called  for,  up  to  $5.50  a  day.  Still 
the  standard  of  wages  remained  at  $4. 

Q.  What  arrangements  have  you  in  your  by-laws  for  overtime? — A.  The  con- 
stitution requires  that  for  overtime  we  are  to  receive  50  per  cent  additional;  that 
is,  75  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Many  occasions  of  overtime? — A.  No.  The  cases  of  overtime  are  very  few, 
on  account  of  this  50  per  cent  additional  that  is  required. 

Q.  Is  there  much  desire  on  the  part  of  your  membership  to  have  overtime? — A. 
No;  there  is  no  desire  whatever. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  idea  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  as  to  a 
shorter  work  day? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  National 
Building  Trades  Council;  in  favor  of  a  shorter  work  day. 

Q.  Eight  hours? — A.  To  8  hours  for  the  present,  and,  as  Mr.  Spohn  has  said,  6 
hours  in  the  future. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Why  do  you  believe  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
reduced  to  8  and  from  8  to  6? — A.  So  as  to  give  every  man  a  chance;  every  man 
that  wishes  to  work  or  wants  to  work,  give  him  a  chance  to  do  so.  We  find  that 
by  a  few  working  long  hours  it  causes  a  great  many  to  walk  around  who  are  not 
able  to  secure  employment;  and  here  in  late  years,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have 
had  labor-saving  machinery  introduced,  which  displaces  a  number  of  men,  and 
we  feel  as  a  result  of  the  long  hours,  and  more  especially  the  result  of  this  labor- 
saving  machinery,  that  if  we  want  to  live  we  must  reduce  our  hours  of  labor.  I 
believe  that  in  the  future — I  could  not  say  how  far  in  the  future — the  hours  will 
be  reduced  to  6. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe,  as  an  economic  proposition,  that  the  hours  of 
labor  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  our  ability  to  supply  our  needs  under 
these  new  inventions? — A.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  is  a  matter  of  common  complaint,  is  it  not,  that  the 
bricklayers  have  a  hard  and  fast  rule  with  respect  to  stint  work? — A.  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  is  there  a  law  to  that  effect  established? 

Q.  Among  yourselves,  either  written  or  understood? — A.  How  many  brick  a 
man  shall  lay? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  law  in  this  country.  I  have  heard  there 
is  a  law  of  that  kind  in  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  no  such  law  in  existence  in 
this  country  at  this  time. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  case  of  strikes  in  this  country,  Chicago  and  else- 
where, that  it  has  been  made  a  cry  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  and  others  that 
a  good  workman  could  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  work  he  did  because  slow  men 
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were  put  on  the  same  wall  with  him?— A.  I  must  confess  to  ignorance.  I  never 
heard  of  it.  In  the  interim  of  this  ten  years  I  speak  of,  during  which  the  estab- 
lished wages  have  been  $4  a  day,  during  that  interval  I,  myself,  have  received 
§5.50  a  day,  because  the  men  who  want  the  highest  class  of  workmen  are  willing 
to  pay  an  advance  on  wages  to  secure  them;  and  we  all  know  some  men  have 
more  ability  to  produce  more  work,  and  produce  it  in  a  better  manner,  than 
others;  every  intelligent  man  recognizes  that.  The  bosses  recognize  the  fact  that 
if  they  want  the  best  man  they  must  offer  him  more  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  However  much  you  reduce  the  hours  per  day  of 
work,  will  not  that  same  selection  of  people — that  is,  those  who  are  good,  skilled 
workmen  would  get  the  labor,  where  perhaps  those  who  are  not  skilled,  work- 
men would  not  be  employed,  even  if  you  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  as  low  as  6 
hours  per  day? — A.  Naturally  any  man  who  employs  wants  to  get  the  best  return 
for  his  money,  and  he  will  certainly  employ  the  best.  I  am  speaking  especially  of 
the  bricklayers'  unioii.  The  requirements  for  membership  are  such  that  the  aver- 
age members  of  the  union  are  about  equally  skillful,  because  a  man  to  become  a 
member  of  the  organization  must  in  the  first  place  be  vouched  for  by  two  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  as  to  his  ability  as  a  competent  mechanic,  otherwise  he  can 
not  be  admitted,  except  he  be  admitted  with  the  understanding  that  he  be  rated 
according  to  his  ability.  We  have  men  in  our  organization  who  are  rated,  because 
we  know  that  they  are  not  competent  to  get  the  wages.  If  we  compel  them  to 
get  the  established  rate  of  wages  the  chances  are  they  would  be  walking  around 
one-third  of  the  time.  The  consequences  are  we  rate  them  according  to  their 
ability.    We  only  do  that  where  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Up  to  this  time  you  have  only  done  that  as  to 
men  below  the  standard? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  a  probability  of  its  extending  to  other  men?  A  man 
below  the  standard  is  rated  below  the  standard;  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  above 
the  standard A.  A  man  known  to  be  above  the  standard  is  known  to  all. 

Q.  He  can  demand  it  and  get  it  anyhow? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  this  is  a  sliding  scale.  You  have  a  level  wage,  and  those  below  it  are 
rated  according  to  ability,  and  those  above,  it  is  assumed,  can  demand  wages 
according  to  ability. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  what  you  said? — A.  I  said  a  man  to  become  a 
member  of  the  bricklayers'  union  must  be  vouched  for  by  one  or  two  members  in 
good  standing  testifying  to  his  ability;  that  unless  he  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  membership ,  except  he  be  rated  according 
to  his  ability;  but  I  say  it  has  only  been  in  a  few  cases  where  it  has  been  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  rate  anyone.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  organization 
there  are  over  15  rated  men  now. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  to  this  illustration  of  Mr.  Gardner's — that  there  was  a  certain 
standard,  and  men  above  that  standard  receive  higher  compensation  and  those 
below  it  receive  lower  compensation? — A.  No;  I  did  not  agree  to  that.  I  stated 
there  was  a  regular,  established  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  It  follows,  whether  you  agree  to  it  or  not. — 
A.  Not  exactly;  because  there  was  an  established  rate  of  wages  in  the  first  place. 
If  a  man  applies  for  admission  and  the  parties  who  propose  his  name  testify  he 
is  not  fitted  or  qualified  to  receive  the  established  rate  of  wages,  then  we  must 
regulate  his  pay  according  to  his  ability,  not  by  the  established  rate. 

Q.  Now  you  have  one  or  two  men  in  the  union  that  you  rate;  you  know  they 
can  not  earn  that,  hence  you  rate  them.  They  drop  below  because  of  their  inferi- 
ority; and  it  has  also  been  stated  that  those  who  are  known  to  be  extraordinarily 
good  workmen  command  in  certain  cases  higher  wages,  as  you  yourself  have  com- 
manded $5.50. — A.  That  is  not  by  any  law  of  the  union. 

Q.  Certainly  not;  but  the  operation  is,  after  all,  to  grade  wages  according  to 
ability? — A.  Yes.  First  we  establish  a  minimum,  and  then  get  as  much  more 
than  that  scale  as  we  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  you  have  received  the  high  rate  were  you 
working  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  building  with  others  who  were  work- 
ing at  the  minimum  rate? — A.  Yes.  I  had  better  explain  that:  I  never  knew  of 
anyone  receiving  as  high  as  $5.50  a  day  except  pressed-brick  workmen.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  you  the  difference  between  pressed-brick  work  and  rough-brick 
work.  It  has  always  been  the  custom,  until  the  last  couple  of  years,  for  those 
who  made  a  specialty  of  pressed-brick  work  to  receive  at  least  a  half  a  dollar  a  day 
more  than  those  who  worked  on  rough-brick  work.  That  has  always  been  the 
custom.    There  was  no  law  to  that  effect,  but  it  was  the  established  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  that  still  the  custom? — A.  No;  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom now.  In  fact  the  only  advantage  the  pressed-brick  layer  has  now  is  that,  as 
a  general  thing,  he  has  the  preference  of  employment. 
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Q.  What  are  your  rules  in  respect  to  apprenticeship? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  read  the  constitution  of  the  bricklayers'  union  on  that  matter. 
(Reads:) 

"  Sec.  1.  It  being  impossible  for  the  international  union  to  formulate  and  main- 
tain a  general  apprentice  law  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  hereby  grants  to  each 
subordinate  union  the  power  to  regulate  its  own  apprentice  laws,  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions  reserved  to  the  international  union,  and  to  be  enforced  by 
the  executive  officer. 

"  Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  subordinate  unions  to  keep  a  correct  roll  of 
all  apprentices,  together  with  their  time  of  entering  upon  their  apprenticeship 
and  discharge  from  the  same. 

"  Sec.  3.  Should  any  employer  or  firm  suspend  or  give  up  business,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  subordinate  union  to  provide  a  place  for  any  apprentices  that  may  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  desire  to  finish  their  time,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  their  apprenticeship  they  shall,  if  found  competent,  be  entitled  to  journey- 
men's wages  upon  joining  a  union. 

"Sec.  4.  Any  apprentice  leaving  his  employer  before  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship expires  without  a  written  discharge  from  his  employer,  stating  cause,  etc., 
or  in  event  of  the  death  of  his  employer,  or  as  before  provided  in  section  2  of  this 
article,  shall  not  be  countenanced  by  any  union  working  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  international  union,  nor  shall  he  be  allowed  to  work  with  members  of  said 
union.  Each  and  every  apprentice  binding  himself  to  serve  a  stated  term  shall 
be  required  to  fill  his  contract  with  his  employer  or  leave  the  business  entirely." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  the  shorter 
workday? — A.  No;  I  think  Mr.  Spohn  covered  that  case.  1  think  organized  labor 
has  gone  on  record  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Are  all  your  local  bricklayers'  unions  uniform  as  to  hours  in  this  country? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  their  hours;  what  proportion  work  9,  etc.? — 
A.  That  is  a  matter  I  could  not  give  a  correct  answer  on  at  present.  It  was  left 
to  a  referendum  vote  at  the  last  convention,  and  the  report  is  not  yet  in;  but  I 
will  say  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union  the  8-hour  law  is  now  in  operation,  as 
far  as  bricklayers  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  Baltimore;  that  is  the  only 
large  city  that  I  can  call  to  recollection  that  the  8-hour  law  has  not  been  enforced 
in  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Spohn.  That  is  including  the  territory  of  the  union  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.    There  are  not  any  south. 

A.  The  established  number  of  hours  of  the  international  bricklayers  is  9;  that 
is  the  greatest  number  of  hours  any  member  connected  with  the  union  can  work, 
no  matter  where  he  is,  in  the  United  States  or  Canada;  he  can  not  work  over  9 
hours  per  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  effects  of  immigration  on  your  industry  in  this 
country? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  directly  the  building  trades  have  been 
injured  to  any  great  extent,  but  indirectly  they  have.  They  have  been  injured 
just  as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  taking  into  consideration  that  an  injury  to  one 
is  the  concern  of  all.  When  we  consider  that  we  are  nationally  affiliated  with 
other  trades,  we  have  been  injured. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  received  injury  indirectly  on  account  of  affiliation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  national  body  taken  any  action  on  this  immigration  matter?— A. 
No  official  action. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  regards  immigration,  what  has  been  the  result  of 
your  observation  as  to  the  effect  of  immigration  on  unskilled  labor;  has  it  been 
equally  as  harmless  as  it  has  been  in  the  building-  trades? — A.  I  must  say  that 
from  observation  the  importation  of  labor  in  the  unskilled  trades  has  done  a  vast 
amount  of  harm.  I  know  it  nas.  While  we  have  not  taken  any  official  action,  J 
mean  nationally,  I  believe  every  local  has  taken  action  on  it,  and  they  have  gone 
on  record  as  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  have  gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  immigration  in  toto 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  some  strong  restriction  being  placed  on  immigration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  affiliated  trades  there  that  hold  charters  from  Europe? — A. 
Yes;  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  is  a  European  organization.  Their  headquar- 
ters, I  believe,  are  in  Manchester,  England.  They  are  connected  locally  all  over 
the  United  States  with  the  building  trades  councils.  You  must  understand  that 
when  these  people  come  from  England  here  with  a  traveling  card  and  become  a 
part  of  the  organization  here  they  are  controlled  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  locals  here,  and  not  by  the  national  organization  in  England; 
and  the  locals  in  this  country  have  to  make  their  regulations  to  suit  the  conditions 
of  this  country  and  not  the  conditions  of  England. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  natural  in  an  American  organization  that  held  a  charter 
from  a  European  country,  especially  an  English-speaking  country,  that  the  trade 
and  wages  and  opportunities  of  work  would  be  greater  than  in  an  American 
organization  with  an  American  charter  and  American  citizens?  Isn't  it  natural? 
In  other  words,  do  you  not  think  there  are  in  the  skilled  trades  quite  a  large  per- 
centage of  foreigners  that  come  here  every  year  and  work  six  months  in  the  year 
and  go  home? — A.  Yes;  there  is  at  the  present,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  it  used 
to  be  some  years  ago.  There  have  been  some  restrictions  placed  on  that  class  of 
immigrants  by  the  labor  organizations  themselves.  I  believe  they  place  a  special 
initiation  fee  on  these  people  who  make  it  a  custom  to  come  over  here  and  work 
for  six  months  and  take  the  hard-earned  American  dollars  and  turn  them  into 
English  shillings. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  answer  do  you  make  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  you  thought  that  it  would  or  would  not  be  true  that  an  organization 
having  its  charter  from  the  other  side  would  be  a  competition  greater  than  others; 
in  other  words,  that  the  fact  of  an  English  order  having  representative  lodges  in 
this  country  would  use  that  fact  as  an  advertisement  of  the  opportunities  of 
English  carpenters  in  America;  whether  it  would  not  stimulate  immigration?— 
A.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  it  would  have  that  effect,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  that  part  of  the  craft. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly am. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  organized  labor  is  almost  universally  in  favor  of 
restricting,  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  organized  labor  has  taken 
any  position  except  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration. 

<j.  That  is  true  regardless  of  whether  the  members  are  native  born  or  foreigners; 
is  it  not? — A.  That  is  true;  yes.  It  is  the  rule  in  our  organization,  and  I  believe 
in  all  organizations,  that  neither  politics  nor  religion  shall  enter  into  their  discus- 
sions, and  when  members  of  labor  organizations  meet  they  meet  as  laboring  men, 
and  not  as  representatives  of  one  country  or  another. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  this  commission  should  recommend  to  Congress  that  immi- 
gration be  restricted,  organized  labor  throughout  the  country  would  support  that 
recommendation? — A.  I  believe  almost  unanimously.  Of  course  there  are  some 
portions  of  organized  labor  that  may  oppose  it;  social  democracies,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  composed  mostly  or  entirely,  in  some  cases,  of  foreigners,  would  per- 
haps be  opposed  to  it;  but  the  trade  union  organizations  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe,  would  be  to  a  man  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  ever  worked  out  the  restrictions  you 
would  place  on  immigration? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  worked  out  any  plan 
myself.  I  have  had  several  plans  proposed,  and  we  have  discussed  them,  and  I 
can  not  say  as  yet  that  I  have  seen  any  satisfactory  plan  I  might  suggest  for 
adoption.  There  are  some  things  in  favor  of  the  educational  qualification,  and 
others  against  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  we  would  be  better  off  if 
the  educational  qualification  were  eliminated.  If  an  immigrant  did  not  have  any 
education  we  might  be  able  to  educate  him  up  to  the  American  ideas.  I  know 
experience  teaches  us  that  the  biggest  rascals  we  have  had  have  been  the  most 
highly  educated  people. 

I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  commission  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  quali- 
fications for  membership,  not  only  in  the  local  unions,  but  the  International  Union, 
that  an  applicant  must  be  a  citizen  of  America  or  Canada.  We  had  to  include 
Canada  because  we  are  internationally  affiliated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  A  man  has  to  be  an  American  citizen  to  join  a  local 
organization? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  he  has  declared  his  intention,  would  that  cover 
it? — A.  Yes;  providing  he  can  produce  his  papers  to  that  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  New  York  a  great  many  of  those  buildings — W. 
C.  Whitney's  house,  I  believe,  and  Columbia  University,  and  others — are  having 
very  serious  troubles  in  the  way  of  strikes.  Buildings  that  ought  to  have  been 
built,  we  will  say,  the  1st  of  March,  are  in  an  indefinite  position.  Nobody  knows 
whether  they  will  be  built  the  1st  of  July  or  the  1st  of  next  October.  The  build- 
ing trades  unions  have  struck.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  causes  of  the 
strike? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do;  but  if  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  how  we  avoid 
such  things  or  how  we  have  avoided  them,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  people  who  are  building  these  places  have  made  their 
contracts  with  reliable  contractors,  and  they  are  out  of  it,  you  might  say.  It  is 
a  question  between  the  contractors  and  the  laborers'  unions,  and  it  seems  to  be 
rather  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  for  the  people  most  interested — those  who  are 
to  occupy  those  buildings.    I  want  to  know  what  the  remedy  is. — A.  I  can  state 
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what  we  have  tried  as  a  preventive  of  things  of  that  kind.  The  building  trades 
council  here  subscribes  to  the  National  Architect  and  Builder.  That  is  a  pam- 
phlet that  gives  building  news  from  all  over  the  country.  We  are  in  possession 
of  information  of  any  proposed  construction.  When  we  receive  information 
from  that  or  any  other  source  that  there  is  a  building  to  be  erected — we  have  what 
is  called  a  contract  committee  connected  with  the  council.  That  committee  is 
instructed  to  wait  upon  the  parties  who  propose  to  undertake  this  construction. 
They  are  provided  with  an  agreement  and  are  asked  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  building  trades  council  and  the  local  unions  affiliated  with  it  that  they 
will  employ  none  but  union  labor  on  this  work.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  sign  that 
agreement,  if  they  will  give  a,  verbal  promise  that  they  will  employ  hone  but  local 
union  labor  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  it  is  accepted.  Whether  they  do 
that  or  not,  the  org  nizations  connected  with  the  council  have  done  their  duty  in 
the  matter.  They  have  notified  these  people  in  advance  that  it  would  be  to  their 
interests  to  make  such  provision  in  their  contract,  and  if  any  trouble  arises  out  of 
the  erection  of  the  building  through  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  con- 
tractor to  have  such  a  provision  inserted  in  his  specifications,  the  fault  is  his  own 
and  not  the  fault  of  organized  labor.  We  have  found  this  method  very  effective. 
There  has  not  been  a  general  strike  in  this  city  since  1886. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  was  for  a  shorter  workday,  was  it  not? — A.  That 
was  the  time  we  struck  for  8  hours  and  compromised  on  9;  and  we  secured  the  8 
hours  a  few  years  afterwards  by  mutual  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  How  would  you  state  the  motive  for  asking 
a  contractor  to  employ  nothing  but  union  labor? — A.  As  a  matter  of  business 
policy. 

Q.  Those  are  the  reasons  you  would  give  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  would  be  your  real  motives? — A.  That  would  be  one  of  my  real 
motives.  I  believe  it  is  policy  for  labor  organizations,  as  well  as  others,  to  deal 
with  the  truth  as  near  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  business  policy,  I  believe  it 
would  be  to  his  interest  to  employ  union  labor,  because  I  know  from  experience 
that  union  labor  is  the  most  skilled,  and  I  know  further  that  union  labor  in  the 
end  is  really  the  cheapest  labor.  That  has  been  proven.  Of  course,  as  a  matter 
of  selfish  interest,  I  would  want  him  to  employ  union  labor,  because  I  would  be 
asking  him  to  employ  myself  and  my  brother  union  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Do  you  ever  have  any  strikes  take  place  because  of 
any  of  the  conditions  that  might  arise  in  cases  where  men  who  are  constructing 
a  building  sign  such  a  contract;  in  other  words,  where  the  union  scale  is  paid,  do 
you  ever  have  any  strikes? — A.  Our  contracts  provide  for  the  employment  of 
union  labor,  and  if  a  nonunion  man  was  employed  and  paid  greater  wages  we 
would  consider  that  a  violation  of  the  contract.  We  know  there  have  been  argu- 
ments made  by  firms  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  highest  kind  of  wages,  but 
do  not  propose  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  organization.  We  claim  that  union  labor 
is  the  highest  skilled  labor,  and  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  union  labor  should  be 
employed,  and  not  the  highest  paid  labor,  such  as  they  sometimes  make  the 
play  on. 

Q.  For  that  reason,  and  for  other  reasons  you  might  enumerate,  it  is  possible  a 
strike  might  take  place  on  a  building  on  which  union  men  are  employed? — A.  It 
is  possible,  but  not  probable,  because  these  regular  formal  contracts  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  building  trades  council  go  on  to  state,  in  consideration  of  so 
and  so,  that  the  firm,  or  individual  agrees  to  employ  none  but  union  labor  affiliated 
with  and  recognized  by  this  building  trades  council.  Then  in  case  of  any  differ- 
ence arising,  it  provides  for  a  board  of  arbitration.  So  there  can  he  no  strike 
inaugurated,  no  grievance,  or  no  person  put  on  the  unfair  list,  before  the  matter 
is  entirely  ventilated,  before  it  is  brought  back  to  him  or  his  firm  and  a  chance 
given  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  Has  the  contractor  or  the  employer  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  such  a  board? — 
A.  Certainly;  that  is  provided  for  also  in  the  contract. 

Q.  They  are  mutually  chosen? — A.  It  provides  that  three  shall  be  elected  by  the 
building  trades  council,  three  by  the  firm  or  individual  complained  of,  and  they 
choose  a  seventh  and  impartial  man.  One  of  the  most  prominent  firms  in  Wash- 
ington signed  a  contract  of  the  kind  I  have  spoken  of  with  the  building  trades 
council.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  grievance  existing  against  that 
firm  because  of  the  employment  of  nonunion  labor  in  the  installation  of' an  ice 
plant.  The  claim  made  by  the  firm  was  that  there  was  no  organization  of  the 
craft  of  these  people.  Of  course  that  claim  did  not  go,  because  the  work  they 
were  doing  was  claimed  by  the  steam  fitters,  and  was  really  steam-fitters'  work. 
We  appointed  several  committees  to  wait  upon  this  firm  and  asked  that  they  set- 
tle the  matter  satisfactorily  to  the  steam  fitters,  and  they  made  different  excuses. 
651a 11 
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Then  they  went  along  with  their  work  and  completed  it,  I  believe,  with  the  n^11' 
union  men.  As  it  finally  resulted  we,  according  to  our  agreement,  demanded 
that  a  board  of  arbitration  be  appointed  to  settle  it.  The  board  of  arbitration 
was  appointed.  They  demurred  against  that.  They  claimed  there  was  noth- 
ing to  arbitrate.  It  finally  resulted  that  they  agreed  to  arbitrate  and  they 
selected  three  arbitrators;  the  building  trades  council  selected  three.  They  met 
and  it  resulted,  I  believe,  without  submitting  it  to  any  seventh  and  impartial  man, 
in  the  firm  agreeing  that  they  had  violated  the  contract  and  they  were  willing  to 
put  up  a  bonus  to  pay  the  men  and  the  committee  for  the  time  lost  in  bringing 
the  matter  to  satisfactory  settlement.  They  have  acknowledged  a  violation  of 
the  contract  and  they  have  offered  to  pay  whatever  damages  might  result  from  it. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Thereby  they  avoided  a  boycott?— A.  That  is  another 
piece  of  business  policy  on  their  part. 

FORM  OP  CONTRACT  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL,  OP  WASHING- 
TON. D.  C,  AT  ITS  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  25,  1896. 

In  consideration  of  the  organizations  represented  in  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil, a  central  representative  body  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pledging  their 
support  and  assistance  to  the  undersigned  concerns  and  individuals,  the  latter 
hereby  agree  and  pledge  their  faith  to  employ  none  but  local  union  labor,  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  said  building  trades  council,  on  all  their  work  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  the  lines  of  business  sought  to  be  protected  and  assisted  by  the 
said  council,  whether  such  work  be  in  the  construction,  repair,  or  remodeling  of 
buildings  owned  by  said  undersigned  concerns  or  individuals. 

It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed,  however,  that  if  any  local  union,  whether 
it  be  a  member  of  the  said  council  or  not,  refuses  to  ratify  this  agreement  by 
entering  into  a  contract  similar  to  the  foregoing  and  relating  to  its  particular 
trade  or  craft,  then  the  employment  by  said  concerns  or  the  said  individuals,  or 
either  of  them,  of  any  person  or  persons  not  members  of  the  said  nonratifying  or 
refusing  union,  shall  not  be  the  basis  or  form  an  excuse  for  the  calling  off  of  the 
hands  of  the  unions  which  have  ratified  and  accepted  this  contract,  or  for  any 
strike  or  boycott  on  its  or  their  part  against  said  employing  concerns  or  individ- 
uals, or  either  of  them. 

And  in  cases  of  differences  growing  out  of  the  failure  to  observe  the  foregoing 
undertakings,  or  which  may  arise  in  the  employment  of  any  unfair  labor,  and 
which  can  not  be  settled  between  the  said  organization  and  the  concern  or  indi- 
vidual complained  of,  a  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  elected,  as  follows: 

Three  arbitrators  shall  be  elected  by  the  said  building  trades  council  and  three 
by  the  concerns  or  individual  complained  of,  and  if  necessary,  these  six  shall 
elect  a  seventh  impartial  man. 

The  decision  of  this  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 

This  contract  shall  go  into  force  on  the day  of  ,  A.  D.  1896,  and 

remain  so  until  the day  of ,  A.  D, . 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  building  trades  council  has  caused  these  presents 
to  be  signed  with  its  name  by  its  president  and  secretary,  and  its  seal  annexed, 
and  the  said  concerns  and  individuals  have  on  their  part  caused  same  to  be  signed 
with  their  names,  on  this  • day  of ,  A.  D.  1896. 


Q.  Do  you  have  any  colored  men  in  your  organization? — A.  Not  in  the  local 
organization;  but  the  national  organization  does  not  prohibit  colored  men  from 
becoming  members.  There  are  colored  bricklayers  in  Washington,  but  not  con- 
nected with  our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  For  what  reason?  Why  are  they  not  con- 
nected with  you? — A.  Because  we  do  not  permit  them;  we  do  not  admit  colored 
men  to  our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  affiliated  with  the  hod-carriers' union,  who 
are  largely  union  men? — A.  We  affiliate  with  them  in  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  latitude  have  the  local  organizations 
the  country  over  in  the  admission  of  members;  that  is,  the  grounds  on  which  they 
arbitrarily  decline  to  admit  persons  as  members?  For  instance,  you  said  awhile 
ago  a  bricklayer  had  to  be  vouched  for  by  2  people,  and  so  on.^-A.  I  stated  also  he 
had  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  local  organization  here  has  power  to  draw  the 
color  line  absolutely,  without  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  To 
what  extent  does  that  power  generally  go  with  local  organizations?    Is  it  absolute? 
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Could  it  extend  to  a  roman  nose,  gray  eyes,  wart  on  the  chin,  or  must  it  rest  upon 
some  reason?  What  is  the  law  about  it? — A.  Such  a  condition  might  he  possible, 
but  not  at  all  probable. 

Q.  You  mean  then  that  all  those  things  rest  absolutely  upon  the  will  of  the  local 
organization? — A.  Why,  yes;  they  rest  upon  the  will  of  the  majority,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  this  method  of  excluding  the  colored  men  is  not  adopted  all  over  the 
country  in  every  organization  affiliated  with  the  national  union.  In  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  all  through  the  east  they  are  admitted  to  membership  to 
any  local  and  admitted  to  membership  in  the  national  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  that  the  local  union  does  not  admit  the 
negro? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a  negro  comes  from  a  local  union  with  an  international  card;  what 
is  this  union  going  to  do? — A.  We  will  admit  him;  we  recognize  his  card  all  the 
time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  common  that  a  great  many  of  the  unions  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  rivers  draw  the  color  line? — A.  South  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Q.  And  the  Ohio. — A.  South  of  the  Potomac  River  it  is  common  for  white  and 
black  to  be  mingled  in  the  same  organization.  That  has  been  forced  upon  them 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  because  in  some  localities,  especially  in  the  far  South, 
the  colored  mechanic  is  in  the  majority. 

Q.  Then  the  farther  north  you  go  the  line  is  closer  drawn? — A.  I  can  not  say 
that,  but  when  you  get  to  Washington  the  line  is  drawn,  and  before  you  get  to 
Washington,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond,  and  those  places  not  so  very  far  south  of  the 
Potomac,  the  line  is  very  distinctly  drawn,  and  as  far  as  Washington  andBaltimore. 
But  when  you  get  as  far  as  New  York — I  do  not  know  about  Philadelphia — but  when 
you  get  to  New  York  the  colored  man  is  on  a  par  with  the  white  man,  and  so  it  is 
farther  east  and  north.  You  go  to  Chicago  and  they  are  on  an  equality  with  the 
white  mechanic.  While  the  laws  of  our  organization  exclude  colored  men,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  had  less  trouble,  less  opposition  from  the  colored  man 
than  we  have  had  from  those  few  white  men  who  have  remained  outside  of  the 
pale  of  our  organization.  We  have  worked  in  entire  harmony  with  the  colored 
men.  The  colored  men,  I  believe,  understand,  as  we  do,  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  excluding  them  from  membership  in  our  organization,  and  that  is  that 
99  per  cent  of  the  colored  bricklayers,  especially  those  in  Washington,  are  not 
qualified  to  hold  their  own  with  the  white  man,  and  of  course  we  could  not  admit 
them  to  membership  unless  we  regulate  that  as  a  whole. 

(,).  Bring  down  your  own  standard? — A.  We  would  have  to  bring  down  our 
own  standard;  we  recognize  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  from  natural  qualities,  the  want  of  effi- 
ciency?— A.  They  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  become  efficient,  as  has 
been  stated  here  before,  like  those  people  who  have  served  apprenticeships  and 
worked  in  the  larger  cities. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  They  are  admitted  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Probably  have  a  pretty  good  standard  of  work  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  those  colored  men  generally  belonging  to  the 
unions  in  New  York  and  Boston  are  freed  slaves,  or  are  they  the  descendants  of 
colored  people  who  have  lived  in  the  North  for  generations? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  would  presume  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  people  who  have  lived  in 
the  North  for  generations. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  become  competent,  more  competent  mechanics  by  being 
more  thoroughly  de- Africanized? — A.  Yes;  by  being  constantly  in  closer  touch 
with  the  white  men  of  their  particular  trade  or  calling. 

y.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  state  that  has  been 
omitted? — A.  There  is  one  thing  Mr.  Spohn  omitted  in  reference  to  the  work  on 
the  city  post-office.  I  believe  it  was  in  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  Government 
work  being  done  by  day  labor  in  preference  to  contract.  There  was  one  thing 
he  forgot  to  state  as  the  result  of  awarding  this  contract  to  this  Philadelphia 
steam-heating  firm — the  firm  that  employed  cheap  labor.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  awarding  that  contract  to  this  firm — a  result  that  affects  not  only 
organized  labor,  but  the  people  of  the  country  in  general  who  are  taxed  for  the 
construction  of  this  building — is  that  it  has  resulted  in  very  inferior  work.  The 
plant  as  placed  in  the  building  by  this  firm  does  not  give  sufficient  heat,  and  there 
is  a  charge,  pro  and  con,  pending  now  between  the  inspectors  and  the  firm  itself, 
and  the  matter  is  under  consideration  in  the  Architect's  office  of  the  Treasury. 
The  firm  claim  they  placed  the  plant  in  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  they  do  not  propose  to  do  any  more  work  to  make  it  work  any  more  effect- 
ively than  it  does  at  present.     Now,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  work  being 
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done  by  the  day,  there  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments.  If  this  work  was 
being  done  by  day  labor,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  if  they 
placed  a  plant  in  there  and  it  was  found  to  be  so  ineffective,  they  could  very 
readily  tear  it  out  and  put  something  in  there  that  was  effective.  And  that,  I 
think,  is  a  strong  argument  why  government  work,  both  municipal  and  national, 
should  be  done  by  day  labor.  In  fact,  the  history  of  this  whole  post-office  build- 
ing is  a  constant  argument  in  favor  of  government  work  being  done  by  the  day 
and  not  by  contract  work.  In  the  matter  of  concrete  flooring,  the  work  was 
done  by  contract  by  a  construction  firm,  I  believe,  in  Chicago,  and  when  their 
work  was  finished,  they  received  their  vouchers  and  were  paid  up  in  full,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  from  the  time  that  they  received  their  pay.  some  of  the  workmen 
fell  from  a  scaffold  and  went  clear  through  all  the  floor  arches,  and  that  resulted 
in  an  investigation,  and  it  resulted  in  an  additional  expenditure  of  $20,000  to 
patch  up  that  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  From  the  fact  of  the  contractor  being  relieved?— A.  He 
•had  been  paid  up  and  his  bondsmen  had  been  relieved  of  responsibility  under  his 
bond,  because  he  had  had  his  work  inspected  and  accepted,  and  was  relieved  from 
his  bond. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  any  action  on  contract  work  on  public 
buildings? — A.  They  have  taken  the  only  action  they  could;  that  is,  passed  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  work  being  done  by  day  labor. 

Q.  They  have  passed  such  resolutions? — A.  They  have  passed  resolutions  to 
that  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  they  at  any  time  endeavored  to  have  laws  passed 
in  that  respect? — A.  They  have,  and  I  might  say  right  here  that  they  have  gone 
further  than  that ;  they  have  endeavored  to  have  men  elected  who  would  see  that 
this  law  was  carried  out.  And  as  pertinent  to  that  question,  here  is  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  a  reference  to  the  election  of 
Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  under  the  caption,  "An  important  victory  for  organ- 
ized labor  is  the  election  of  Mayor  Jones." 

Q.  What  is  the  title  of  that  organ  ? — A.  The  Labor  Compendium. 

Q.  Where"  is  it  printed? — A.  It  is  printed  in  St.  Louis, Mo. 

Q.  Of  all  these  evils  complained  of  in  the  building  trades,  complained  of  by  the 
workmen,  is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  contract  system  is  the  one  that  is  mostly 
complained  of  and  the  one  that  leads  to  the  most  demoralizing  results? — A.  That 
is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  occasioned  by  this  fierce  competition  between 
the  contractors? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  If  they  have  to  pay  the  ruling  wages,  they  have  to  put  in  poorer  material 
and  do  scamp  work? — A.  And  they  do  it. 

Q.  And  they  can  not  make  money  unless  they  do? — A.  That  is  it.  That  is 
understood,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  force  in  the 
Supervising  Architect's  office,  ought  to  know  that  full  well,  because  they  make  a 
computation  on  the  cost  of  every  building  themselves,  and  the  computations  are 
based  upon  the  prevailing  prices  for  material  and  labor  at  the  time  the  building 
is  going  to  be  constructed,  and  they  know  better  than  anyone  else  whether  aeon- 
tractor  or  firm  is  getting  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  this  work  according  to  the 
plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Spohn  (interrupting).  Mr.  Healy  can  read  this  communication  from  Sec- 
retary Steinbiss,  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council,  which  bears  upon  this 
question  that  you  asked  me,  and  he  has  the  authority.  Brother  Healy  can  repre- 
sent me.  — 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  embody  this  in  your,  testimony?  Do  the  commission 
want  this  read? 

Mr.  Spohn.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  it  be  read,  as  it  embodies  some  suggestions. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Steinbiss  was  read  by  Mr.  Farquhar  as  follows: 

National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America, 

General  Executive  Board, 

St.  Louis,  March  B,  1899. 
Milford  Spohn,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have  thus 
far  failed  to  advise  me  of  your  kind  acceptance  of  the  appointment  as  one  of  the 
general  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America, 
I  take  it  for  granted,  nevertheless,  that  you  have  accepted,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
sent  no  letter  of  refusal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  should  have 
a  representative  appear  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  that  I  request  you 
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to  represent  same, if  you  can  spare  time  and  is  agreeable,  to  give  such  testimony 
in  the  interest  of  the  building  crafts  as  your  wisdom  may  dictate.  It  is  my 
intention  to  write  to  the  Industrial  Commission  in  reference  thereof ,  but  do  not 
wish  to  do  so  without  your  consent.  Should  you  feel  willing  to  do  so,  kindly  wire 
me  at  my  expense,  so  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  delay. 

There  are  so  many  matters  of  importance  to  the  building  industry  that  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  commission  that  it  would  take  toolong  to  enumerate 
and  is  not  necessary,  you,  no  doubt,  being  more  conversant  with  same  than  I.    . 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  "  sky-scrapers"  in  our  large  cities,  too  much  can 
not  be  done  by  legislation  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  having  proper 
safeguards  for  workmen  during,  and  for  the  public  in,  the  erection  of  buildings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  enactment  of  laws  governing  building  should  not  be 
confined  to  State  legislatures  alone,  but  there  should  be  a  general  law  making 
the  use  of  faulty  material  and  the  employment  of  incompetent  mechanics  (both 
endangering  life  and  property)  a  crime. 

Since  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  most  compe- 
tent mechanics  are  members  of  their  respective  trades  union,  all  inspectors  of 
buildings  employed  by  the  Government  should  be  appointed  from  organized  labor 
only,  and  so  selected  that  all  branches  of  the  building  crafts  be  represented.  It 
would  have  a  tendency  not  only  of  better  workmanship,  but  would  ultimately  be 
a  financial  advantage  to  the  Government. 

Some  change  is  necessary  in  the  mode  of  letting  governmental  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  improvements.  The  Government  should 
adopt  some  method  by  which  contractors  be  compelled  to  pay  the  wages  of 
employees  weekly  and  in  full. 

There  are  many  cases  where  employees  on  new  Government  bindings  have  been 
defrauded  out  of  their  wages  by  contractors  and  had  no  redress. 

Since  the  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  masses  of  consumers,  and 
there  being  thousands  of  idle  men  who  can  not  be  classed  as  such,  and  these  men 
having  been  forced  out  of  employment  by  the  .invention  of  machinery  and  the 
introduction  thereby  of  child  labor,  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  against 
the  latter,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  universal  and  systematic  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  by  constitutional  amendment,  if  need  be,  should  be  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

But,  as  stated  before,  you  are  in  all  probability  fully  prepared  to  address  the 
commission,  and  anxiously  awaiting  your  telegram,  I  remain, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

H.  W.  Stbinbiss,  G.  S.  T. 

A.  This  refers  to  questions  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  committee  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gardner.)  It  said  something  about  inspectors  being  appointed 
from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  so  that  all  branches  of  the  trades  may  be  rep- 
resented?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  difficulty  that  has  occurred,  and  a  question  has  arisen  there.  If 
you  can,  on  the  strength  of  that  letter  or  otherwise,  suggest  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty you  will  do  more  to  forward  legislation  in  that  direction  than  anything 
else  I  can  conceive  of,  because  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  just  that 
difficulty  has  developed  and  defeated  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  that  leg- 
islation.— A.  Well,  of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  construe  Mr.  Steinbiss's 
letter  as  he  would  want  it  construed.  He  intimates  that  all  branches  be  repre- 
sented. I  will  say  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  there  would  be  an  inspector  for 
painting  and  an  inspector  for  the  paper  hanging,  because  there  would  be  more 
inspectors  on  a  job  than  there  would  be  workmen. 

Q.  The  bills  that  have  gone  before  all  legislatures,  in  some  instances  prepared 
by  organized  labor,  always  bear  just  about  that  phraseology;  it  seems  to  be  sort 
of  a  trade  phraseology,  because  the  author  of  that  letter  has  got  it  in,  and  that 
trade  phraseology  has  operated  to  defeat  the  bill;  and  legislators,  when  I  have 
asked  them,  as  I  have  in  one  case,  why  they  introduced  it  in  that  shape,  have  said 
it  was  just  as  it  came  from  the  labor  organization,  and  they  were  afraid  they 
would  be  accused  of  tampering  with  it. — A.  I  would  like  to  state  my  position  on 
the  question.  I  have  been  agitating  it  right  here  in  the  District.  We  have  here 
now  in  the  District  a  special  inspector  of  plumbing,  and  he  is  a  plumber  by  trade. 
It  has  been  a  necessity  to  have  a  man  of  that  craft  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  of  the  District.  They  should  have  a  skilled  plumber  employed  as  an 
inspector,  because  he  is  best  qualified  to  inspect  such  things  as  plumbing.  That 
is  all  right,  because  that  has  particular  reference  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people.    Now,  the  general  force  of  the  building  inspector  here — I  am  referring  to 
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the  District  of  Columbia— some  of  them  have  been  selected  without  any  reference 
to  their  qualifications  at  all,  and  I  believe  a  majority  of  that  force  are  carpenters 
There  are  more  carpenters  on  the  inspector's  force  than  any  other  trade.  1  will 
not  deny  the  fact  that  any  competent  and  skillful  man  who  has  spent  years  around 
a  building  is  competent  to  inspect  any  portion  of  the  work,  so  far  as  seeing  that 
it  is  done  in  a  substantial  or  defective  manner,  and  I  would  not  want  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  each  portion  of  the  work,  say  the  painting,  paper  hanging,  etc., 
should  be  specially  inspected,  but  I  do  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that,  especially  in 
brick  buildings  or  stone  buildings,  the  strength,  stability,  and  safety  of  the  build- 
ings depend  on  the  brickwork.  This  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  as  that  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  part  of  a  structure  I  do  claim  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  inspector  on  the  force  of  the  building  inspector's  force  of  every  city, 
especially  a  large  city,  who  is  a  practical  bricklayer,  who  understands  that  por- 
tion of  the  business  thoroughly,  and  understands  it  by  actual  experience  working 
at  the  business,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  go  any  further. 

Q.  This  law  that  you  favor  would  require  and  create  a  necessity  for  a  large 
number  of  inspectors  in  different  branches  of  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Let  us  take  shoes,  for  instance.  It  so  happened  in  the  matter  of  purchasing 
shoes  for  the  army  in  some  localities  those  inspectors  were  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor.  It  was  found  that  one  inspector  had  been  a  specialist  in  put- 
ting on  shoe  heels,  another  perhaps  at  sewing  soles,  and  so  on,  until  there  were 
four  or  five  inspectors  in  the  department,  each  one  of  whom  had  made  some  spe- 
cial part  of  a  shoe.  And  yet  it  was  found  that  they  had  nobody  among  the  crowd 
who  could  inspect  a  shoe — I  mean  to  say  a  man  who  was  an  expert  in  leather, 
knew  all  about  it,  and  then  knew  how  every  part  of  the  shoe  should  be  made  and 
how  every  part  of  it  should  be  put  together.  Such  men  actually  had  to  be  hunted 
up.  as  it  is  claimed,  and  they  were  found  in  among  the  bosses  and  employers  of 
labor,  who  were  regarded  by  organized  labor  as  antagonistic  as  the  boss  and 
employer  are.  That  is  to  say  that  the  shoemakers,  the  proprietors  of  shoe  fac- 
tories, especially  the  Germans,-  were  men  who  had  made  shoes  on  the  bench, 
and  who  from  that  had  gone  to  the  head  and  the  ownership  of  the  factories. 
They  were  experts  on  leather  and  in  the  making  of  every  part  of  the  shoes,  and 
hence  it  is  that  all-around  inspectors  were  not  to  be  found  and  could  not  be 
obtained  from  the  ranks  as  they  run  in  this  day,  because  every  man  is  a  specialist. 
What  answer  would  you  make  to  that?  How  would  it  apply  to  a  boss  builder,  for 
instance? — A.  I  would  reply  to  that  by  saying  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  members 
of  labor  organizations  have  a  better  knowledge  of  general  building  construction 
than  those  who  are  carrying  on  business  as  boss  builders.  They  depend  upon 
members  of  labor  organizations  to  carry  on  their  business  for  them.  They  select 
from  my  organization  a  man  who  is  proficient  in  my  craft,  who  understands  that 
portion  of  the  business  thoroughly,  who  understands  handling  and  directing,  etc., 
and  they  appoint  him  as  foreman  over  that  portion  of  the  work.  They  select  from 
the  plumbers'  organization  a  man  skilled  in  his  portion  of  the  work,  and  the  fact 
is  that  a  great  many  of  the  people  who  are  in  business  as  general  contractors 
know  but  very  little  about  the  work  of  general  building  construction. 


"Washington,  D.  C,  May  5, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  G.  W.  PERKINS, 

President  of  the  Cigar  Makers  International  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  G.W. 
Perkins,  of  Chicago,  111.,  testified,  following  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  the 
conditions  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  manufactures  and  general  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  offi- 
cial position  in  your  organization,  and  the  title  of  your  organization? — A.  G.W. 
Perkins,  Chicago,  111.;  president  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America, 
since  January  1, 1892. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  position  in  the  organization  before  that? — A.  I  was 
first  vice-president  from  1884. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practicallyin  the  business? — A.  Twenty-two  years. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you  in  your  national  organization? — A.  Between 
27,000  and  28,000. 

Q.  Have  you  a  uniform  system  of  initiation  fees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  rates? — A.  The  same  initiation  fee  and  same  amount  of  tax 
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applies  all'  over  the  United  States.  The  initiation  fee  is  S3,  and  the  dues  are  30 
cents  per  week.  Should  it  become  necessary,  the  president  has  the  light,  in  fact 
the  constitution  makes  it  mandatory  upon  him,  to  levy  an  assessment.  We  do 
not  have  to  submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote.  Whenever  the  fund  runs  below  §10 
per  capita  it  is  the  duty  of  the  president  to  levy  an  assessment.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  that  law  during  the  last  depression;  we  levied  six  §1  assessments. 
Q.  Did  that  assessment  extend  over  three  or  four  years? — A.  The  panic  com- 
menced in  1892.  During  normal  times — normal  trade  conditions — there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  levying  assessments,  and  the  fund  from  the  natural  income 
of  weekly  dues  goes  way  up.  We  first  felt  the  depression  severely  in  June,  1893. 
The  first  assessment  was  not  levied  until  1896,  three  years  after.  When  the 
depression  came  on  we  had  in  our  general  fund  $507,000.  Of  course,  while  our 
expenses  were  for  the  payment  of  benefits  chiefly — the  out-of-work  benefit  aver- 
aged, during  the  five  or  six  years  of  the  depression,  8170,000  a  year — our  expenses 
exceeded  our  income  at  the  rate  of  about  §100,000  a  year,  and  that  condition  of 
affairs  existed  right  up  until  1898 — last  year,  when  the  members  became  more 

fenerally  employed,  and  the  amounts  expended  for  out-of-work  benefits  largely 
ecreased,  so  that  now  the  organization's  fund  is  rapidly  gaining  again. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  total  of  your  various  funds  at  the  present  time  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  raised? — A.  We  have  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  intricate  financial  systems  in  labor  organization  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  plain  to  me,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it  as  briefly  as  I  possibly 
can,  so  that  it  will  be  readily  understood.  We  have  what  is  known  as  the  general 
fund  of  the  international  union.  Each  local  union,  however,  holds  its  portion  or 
a  portion  of  this  fund  in  trust  for  the  international  union,  while  I,  as  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  international  union,  do  not  handle  a  single  dollar 
of  this  money,  except  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  actual  running  expenses  of 
my  office.  The  president  has  the  right,  however,  if  the  union  in  Washington  is 
involved  in  a  trade  dispute,  and  its  funds  have  run  low — and  it  is  my  duty  then — 
to  order  any  other  union — it  may  be  in  Louisville,  Ky. — to  forward  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  keep  them  going.  We  have  a  system  of  blank  monthly 
reports  to  the  headquarters,  on  which  they  report  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  branch  business  house  would  report  to  the  general  house.  They  report 
actual  receipts  and  actual  expenditures.  We  then  post  the  books.  I  keep  the 
books  in  the  general  office  and  order  the  shifting  about  of  these  funds,  yet  I  do 
not  handle  a  dollar  of  it.  You  can  readily  see  that  there  is  no  opportunity,  in 
the  first  place,  and  no  temptation,  in  the  second  place,  for  any  officer  to  take  any 
of  the  funds.  As  a  consequence  of  this  policy  we  never  have  any  scandal  by  a 
national  officer  being  short  in  his  accounts.  We  £nd  this  a  most  excellent  system 
and  policy,  because  it  shows  that  we  have  a  trust  in  the  honesty  of  the  members 
themselves.  They,  I  find,  appreciate  that,  showing,  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  "The  people  can  be  trusted."  We  do  not  lose  on  an  aver- 
age, through  defalcation  of  local  secretaries,  over  S200  a  year,  and  yet  the  actual 
money  transaction  for  a  year  is  §1,000,000,  that  is,  including  of  course  the  balance 
on  hand.  There  actually  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  local  officers  about 
$500,000  on  the  average  each  year.  We  have  constantly  on  the  road  two  financiers, 
who  are  controlled  by  the  general  office.  They  do  not  know  themselves  where 
they  are  going.  I  change  them  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  so  they  have  a 
fashion  of  dropping  in  on  a  local  secretary  or  a  local  treasurer  at  any  time.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that,  our  law  makes  it  mandatory  and  obligatory  on  the  part  of  a 
local  body  to  have  a  committee  of  three  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  local  officers 
once  a  month.  They  then  have  to  sign  the  report  in  their  own  handwriting;  that 
is  sent  to  the  general  office;  and  if  they  do  not  sign  it  they  are  immediately  asked 
why.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  another  safeguard.  The  money  has  to  be 
deposited  in  the  names  of  at  least  three  trustees,  and  the  president  of  the  union 
carries  the  bank  book;  so  our  funds  are  pretty  thoroughly  tied  up. 

In  addition  to  that  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  two  classes  of  members.  A  10-cent 
weekly  due  member  is  one  who  has  paid  into  the  funds  for  fifteen  years.  He  then 
has  a  right,  that  is  if  he  is  unable  to  work  longer  at  the  trade,  to  retire,  and 
paying  the  10-cent  weekly  dues  enables  him  to  retain  his  claim  on  the  death 
benefit  fund  of  §550.  The  20-cent  members  are  those  who  have  gone  into  business, 
become  manufacturers.    They  take  what  is  known  as  the  beneficial  retiring  cards. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Does  your  organization  ever  invest? — A. 
No;  we  keep  the  money  in  the  banks.  The  20-cent  member  then  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retain  his  claim  upon  the  sick  and  death  benefit.  A  man  might  be  a 
paying  member  for  15  years;  he  would  then  be  entitled  of  course  to  $5  a  week 
sick  benefit  and  $550  death  benefit.  The  member  going  into  any  other  occupation 
has  to  retire.    We  permitted  him  to  take  what  is  known  as  20-cent  retiring  cards 
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and  to  retain  his  claim  on  the  benefits.  The  15-cent  member  is  the  fellow  who 
has  a  chronic  disease.  "We  permit  him  to  work  at  the  business,  but  we  do  not 
make  him  a  full-fledged  beneficiary  member.  He  enjoys  all  other  privileges  and 
protections  that  go  with  membership  in  the  international  union,  but  he >  can  not 
become  a  beneficiary  as  far  as  sick  and  death  benefit  is  concerned,  we  only 
charge  him  half  dues — 15  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  does  he  get  any  particular  benefits?— A.  Increased 
wages,  shorter  hours  generally,  and  improved  shop  conditions. 

To  bring  out  more  clearly  the  point  I  made  a  short  time  ago  regarding  expend- 
itures for  out-of-work  benefits,  let  mo  s.iy  that  in  1893  the  expenditures  for  out-of- 
work  benefits,  in  round  numbers,  was  $89,000;  1894.  $174,000;  1895,  $166,000;  1896, 
which  was  the  banner  year,  §175,000;  then  the  decline  commenced;  1897,  $117,000; 
1898,  $70,000. 

Q.  Explain  this  out-of-work  benefit.— A.  We  pay  $3  a  week  to  any  member 
who  is  unemployed  and  in  good  standing. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  married  and 
unmarried  members? — A.  No  distinction  whatever.  Every  member  is  served 
precisely  alike.  We  make  no  distinction  regarding  sex,  color,  creed,  nationality, 
whether  married  or  single. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  many  female  members? — A.  Very  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  to  the  large  number  of  females  employed  in  the  trade.  We 
have,  probably,  not  over  5,000,  all  told,  and  they  are  largely  located  in  New  York 
and  through  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  How  many  colored  members  have  you? — A.  Quite  a  few  in  the  South.  That 
is,  I  say,  quite  a  few  when  compared  with  the  members  that  are  in  other  trades! 
Regarding  the  colored  question,  I  want  to  say  now,  if  it  is  permissible:  Our  con- 
stitution makes  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  local  unions  to  accept  journeymen 
cigar  makers  as  members.  Any  journeyman  cigar  maker  who  has  served  3  years 
at  the  trade  can  come  in,  and  by  paying  his  initiation  fee  in  installments,  if  he 
wants  to,  he  is  regarded  as  having  been  initiated.  It  requires  no  vote;  the  con- 
stitution makes  it  mandatory. 

Q.  Do  they  take  any  obligations? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  They  sign  the  constitution  and  by-laws? — A.  No. 
Even  myself — I  have  never  taken  any  obligation  whatever;  never  signed  any  con- 
stitution or  by-laws  or  anything  else.  We  have  none  of  that  whatsoever.  I  have 
never  given  any  bonds  of  any  kind.  The  running  expenses  of  my  office  amount 
to  $28,000  a  year,  and  I  have  never  given  a  bond  and  have  never  been  asked  to 
give  it,  and  we  do  not  aak  any  of  our  local  secretaries  to  give  bond;  some  of  them, 
or  local  unions,  hold  as  high  as  $35,000  in  their  funds.  They  are  not  asked  to 
give  bonds,  and  do  not  give  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What,  then,  are  the  offenses  the  members  can  commit 
jfor  which  they  are  disciplined? — A.  For  instance,  our  law  does  not  specify,  does 
not  make  any  reference  to  anything  a  member  can  be  fined  for,  but  by  common 
consent,  since  the  formation  of  the  organization,  local  unions  have  fined  mem- 
bers for  deliberately  working  under  bill  of  prices,  especially  in  times  of  trade  dis- 
putes or  strikes.  That  is  about  the  only  offense.  If  a  member  should  so  far  for- 
get himself  as  to  beat  a  boarding  house  we  fine  him  for  that.  We  have  very  little 
of  that.    We  would  fine  a  member  for  that  as  quickly  as  anything. 

Q.  Can  you  expel  members? — A.  Oh,  yes.  While  there  is  nothing  which  pro- 
vides for  it,  they  can  be  expelled,  but  in  connection  with  that  there  is  another 
interesting  feature.  A  local  union  may  go  ahead  and  discipline  a  member — we 
will  say,  fine  him  $10.  We  have  no  right  to  fine  over  that  without  asking  the 
consent  of  the  executive  board. 

Q  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  where  do  you 
get  the  limitation  or  the  right  to  fine  these  men? — A.  I  explained,  by  common 
consent.  They  discipline  a  member  for  working  under  the  bill  of  prices  or  any 
offense  of  that  nature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  it  is  the  custom,  without  the  law,  that 
applies  to  all  trade  unions? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  limitation  to  that.  I  will  explain, 
so  you  will  understand  how  a  member  is  protected:  If  a  member  is  fined  $10,  we 
will  say,  for  working  under  bill  of  prices,  the  member  has  the  right  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  international  president. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Where  does  he  get  that  right? — A.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  any  member  may  appeal  to  the  president.  The  custom 
and  the  law  itself  makes  it  right  to  do  these  things.  A  member  has  a  right  to 
appeal  against  the  local  union,  and  after  both  sides  of  the  controversy  are  heard 
a  decision  is  rendered.  The  member  then  has  a  right  to  appeal  against  the  presi- 
dent's decision,  or  the  union  has  the  right  to  appeal  against  that  decision.     It  then 
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goes  to  the  executive  board  for  decision;  and  either  side  has  a  right  to  appeal 
against  that  decision  to  a  popular  vote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  form,  referendum?— A.  Yes.  While  the  presi- 
dent has  a  right  to  settle  any  controversy  between  local  unions,  every  decision  by 
the  international  president  is  appealable;  and  any  member,  no  matter  what  it  is 
for,  if  only  fined  one  penny,  can  appeal  to  popular  vote.  That  right,  of  course,  is 
the  check.  The  international  president,  by  force  of  necessity,  must  regulate  and 
temper  all  his  acts  and  decisions  with  justice,  and  does;  so  that  is  the  member's 
protection. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  I  do  not  get  the  limitation  on  these  fines. — 
A.  There  is  no  limitation.  A  local  union-can  fine  a  member  §1,000  if  they  like, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  board  and  appeal  to  popular  vote.  They  can  fine  up  to 
$10  without  the  consent  of  the  board. 

Q.  Is  this  a  correct  statement,  then:  The  local  union  without  written  law  is  a 
law  in  itself,  but  as  a  safeguard  against  itself,  its  action  is  appealable  from  one 
authority  to  another  until  it  comes  around  to  popular  vote? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  order  is  a  law  in  itself,  but  the  decision  must  finally  be  affirmed  by 
popular  vote  of  the  order? — A.  Yes;  by  popular  vote  of  the  membership,  so  that 
all  members  are  thus  protected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  explain  this  out-of-work  benefit  system  and 
how  you  trace  your  funds? — A.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  itself,  provides  So  a  week 
strike  benefit  in  an  authorized  strike.  No  strike  can  take  place  in  the  interna- 
tional union  without  it  also  goes  to  popular  vote.  In  all  cases  where  more  than 
25  men  are  involved  they  have  no  right  to  go  on  a  strike  without  first  obtaining 
permission  by  popular  vote. 

Q.  Then  the  national  body,  through  its  funds,  is  responsible. — A.  Yes.  We 
have  no  desultory  or  unauthorized-strikes.  If  a  union  goes  out  on  strike  without 
consent  they  have  no  financial  support  from  the  international  union.  I  was 
involved  in  an  unauthorized  strike  in  1883.  We  had  §8,000  lying  in  the  bank  and 
we  did  not  touch  a  penny  of  it,  though  we  needed  it  badly.  We  borrowed  from 
the  printers  and  others.  We  borrowed  §300  from  one  union.  We  borrowed  and 
begged,  but  never  touched  a  dollar  of  the  general  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  pay  back  what  you  borrowed? — A.  Yes;  we 
paid  it  back  by  local  assessments  out  of  our  own  pockets.  That  shows  the  power, 
and  discipline  of  the  international  union.  When  we  would  go  to  these  local  unions 
they  would  taunt  us  by  saying:  "You  have  §8,000  lying  in  the- bank."  But  when 
we  told  them  that  discipline  and  a  strict  regard  for  our  laws  prevented  us  from 
getting  it  we  usually  got  what  we  wanted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  not  your  local  unions  suffer  afterwards  in  making 
up  this  money? — A.  No.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  local  fund,  in  so  far  as  the 
international  union  is  concerned.  To  create  a  local  fund  we  levy  local  assess- 
ments in  addition  to  the  30-cent  weekly  dues.  Whenever  we  use  any  money  that 
is  not  authorized  we  reimburse  the  same  fund  from  this  local  fund. 

The  next  benefit  provided  for  is  §5  a  week  sick  benefit.  That  is  provided  for  in 
the  organic  law.  If  a  member  is  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to  his  usual  work,  he 
gets  $5  a  week  sick  benefit.  That  is  controlled  by  visiting  committees — a  com- 
mittee of  three.  Each -one  of  that  committee  must  visit  the  sick  member  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  the  relief  committee  make  their  report  to  the  secretary  on  Sat- 
urday night  and  vouchers  are  drawn  for  the  §5  sick  benefit.  The  next  is  the 
death  benefit,  of  from  $50  for  the  2-year  membership  to  §200  for  the  5-year  mem- 
bership; §350  for  10-year  membership  and  §550  for  15-year  membership;  it  ends 
there.  The  traveling  benefit  is  not  a  benefit,  except  that  we  loan  it  to  the  mem- 
bers. If  a  member  desires  to  travel  in  search  of  employment  we  indorse  on  his 
card  the  fare  to  the  place  he  desires  to  go,  with  the  additional  sum  of  50  cents  to 
buy  him  food  with.  "  He  can  also  draw  that  benefit  when  out  of  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Then  when  a  man  is  working  and  the  card  reaches 
destination,  does  the  local  union  make  collection  on  that  card? — A.  No;  this  loan 
is  returned  as  soon  as  the  member  secures  employment.  He  then  has  to  pay  back 
on  his  loan  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  his  wages.  If  he  earns  §15  he  has  to  pay 
$1.50  on  his  loan.  That  is  indorsed  on  his  card.  While  it  is  termed  a  benefit  and. 
is  a  benefit — I  myself  have  used  it — I  know  what  it  means  to  a  man  who  wants 
to  work  and  can  not  find  it.  A  loan  of  that  nature  makes  a  dollar  as  big  as  a 
cart  wheel. 

Q.  The  main  advantage  of  that  is  that  it  enables  a  man  to  go  where  the  work 
is? — A.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  it.  The  organic  law  provides,  of  course,  for  the 
$3  per  week  out-of-work  benefit.  A  member  to  secure  that  benefit  must  go  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  local  union  and  register  in  a  book  daily,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  week  the  secretary  figures  up  the  book  and  gives  him  a  voucher  on  the 
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treasurer  for  the  sum  of  $3.  They,  however,  can  only  draw  $52  in  a  year  out-of- 
work  benefit.  They  draw  for  6  weeks  and  then  the  books  are  closed  to  them  for 
7  weeks,  and  then  they  can  go  on  again  and  draw  $3  a  week  again  for  6  more 
weeks. 

Q.  Is  there  any  return  of  this  money,  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  back  into 
the  local  fund?— A.  No. 

Q.  Then  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  trade,  taken  from  the  general 
fund?— A.  Taken  from  the  general  fund;  yes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  local 
fund.  It  is  one  general  common  fund.  Then  at  the  end  of  each  year  I  make  an 
annual  financial  statement  with  a  recapitulation.  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  recapit- 
ulation for  1898,  showing  that  the  total  for  benefits  paid  in  1898  were  $326,777.15. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts,  1898. 

Initiation  fees - - - $13,939.00 

Dues  (30-cent) '-- — - 404,809.45 

Dues  (10-15-20-cent) -- - 31,542.50 

International  assessments 28,028.50 

Pines 1,779.38 

Collected  loans 30,758.10 

Assistance  from  unions -- 35,310.00 

Interest  on  money ...-. 2,611.26 

Due  on  financier's  examinations '..  3,632.12 

Expended  over  percentage 2,802.99 

Refunded  money  from  various  sources 1,181.37 

Label  deposits < -- - - ---  650.00 

Collected  on  members'  deficiencies 78.10 

Expended  over  income - 61.92 

Sundries -  71.76 

Errors  in  accounts 9.82 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1898 194,240.30 

Total 741,506.57 

Ependitures,  1898. 

Assistance  to  traveling  cigarmakers 25,237.43 

Sick  benefit 111,283.60 

Strike  benefit .■ 25,118.59 

Ont-of -work  benefit 70,197.70 

Death  benefit.. 94,939.83 

Rent ._■- 12,389.07 

Salaries  and  committees'  expenses 70,085.54 

Stationery - 3,755.54 

Postage  4,179.84 

Tax  to  to  international  union 21,949.75 

Label  agitation - - 27,379.71 

Assistance  to  unions 35,640.00 

Lawyers'  fees  in  label  and  other  cases 1,823,28 

Returned  to  international  union  (dissolved  unions) .  — 1,677.20 

Loss  through  dissolved  unions 553. OV 

Loss  through  defunct  banks 832.46 

Errors  in  accounts  of  local  unions 498.53 

Due  local  unions,  per  financier's  examination 83.83 

Duty  on  supplies, etc --  66.07 

Returned  dues,  fines, etc.. --- - ---  432.85 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 5,785.67 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,1899 ---.  227,597.01 

Total.  — - 741,506.57 

Loans  outstanding - 83,080.53 

Number  of  members  January  1, 1899 "26,460 

Benefits  paid  in  1898 $326,777.15 

Grand  total  of  benefits  paid  in  19  years  and  2  months '.... -..  4,045,463.53 

1  The  above  does  not  include  traveling  members. 

The  beneficial  system  commenced  in  1879,  and  since  that  date  we  have  paid 
$4,045,464.53  in  benefits.  In  the  strike  that  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1884- 
1885 — practically  one  year — we  paid  $205,000  in  strike  benefits. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  that  strike? — A.  The  strike  was  lost.  We  only  had  a  member- 
ship of  12,000.  I  paid  during  that  time  75  cents  weekly  assessment  quite  fre- 
quently. I  have  forgotton  the  number;  but  it  was  in  addition  to  the  regular 
dues.  They  had  to  be  levied  in  order  to  keep  up  this  fight.  You  see  our  resources 
are  practically  unlimited.  If  it  falls  below  the  regular  per  capita  the  assessment 
goes  on  and  members  pay  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  Cincinnati  strike? — A.  Yes.  But  it  was,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  a  splendid  victory. 

Q.  Explain  that,  please;  in  its  results. — A.  It  first  demonstrated  to  the  employers 
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that  we  were  well  organized  and  when  we  felt  we  were  right  we  could  fight  to  a 
finish,  and  that  we  had  unlimited  resources.  It  also  demonstrated  to  our  mem- 
bers the  weakness  in  our  strike  laws,  so  that  we  profited  in  both  instances.  We 
have  not  had  a  big  strike  since,  and  we  immediately  perfected  our  strike  laws. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  addition  to  that  factor  it  resulted  in 
driving  many  large  operators  out  of  business  in  Cincinnati? — A.  That  is  a  fact. 
While  we  lost — I  do  not  say  this  boastingly — the  sheriff's  flag  was  placed  upon 
several  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  establishments  in  that  city  at  that  time. 
That  has  been  the  logical  result  of  our  big  strikes.  We  had  a  strike  in  Bing- 
hamton  in  1890  that  was  inaugurated  by  the  nonunionists,  who  struck  for  a 
small  increase.  Only  7  per  cent  of  the  cigar  makers  in  Binghamton  involved  in 
that  strike  were  members  of  the  international  union.  We  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  The  unionists  were  swept  out  of  the  factories  with  the  rest.  We  took 
up  the  strike  and  conducted  it  for  them.  Union  cigar  makers  seldom  strike  for 
less  than  a  dollar;  it  is  not  worth  while.  But  we  took  up  the  fight;  we  were 
forced  into  it.  At  that  time  there  were  5,000  cigar  makers  in  Binghamton; 
to-day  there  are  only  about  1.500.  That  is  the  logical  result  of  all  our  big  strikes; 
even  though  we  lose,  the  trade  is  scattered. 

Q.  Your  members  could  work  elsewhere,  then? — A.  In  the  case  of  Bingham- 
ton it  was  a  nonunion  strike;  practically  we  assumed  management  of  the  strike. 
There  grew  out  of  that  strike  one  of  the  most  interesting  legal  battles  that  organ- 
ized labor  has  ever  had  in  this  country,  and  yet  we  have  never  said  anything 
about  it.  The  manufacturers  got  out  an  injunction  restraining  us  from  doing 
picket  duty,  from  giving  money  to  the  unorganized;  in  fact,  restraining  us  from 
doing  everything  but  going  back  to  work  for  them.  The  manufacturers  had 
$25,000,  it  is  claimed — for  the  want  of  a  better  term — in  a  legal  pot,  and  secured 
the  best  legal  talent  in  southwestern  New  York,  so  as  to  make  this  injunction 
permanent.  The  international  union  also  secured  the  best  legal  talent  that  they 
could  get — one  of  them,  Mr.  Tracy  Becker,  of  Buffalo.  We  went  along  with 
them.  Of  course  we  had  the  money — just.as  much  as  they  did.  We  carried  that 
affair  right  straight  up  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  is  the  highest  court  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  were  successful.  It  cost  us  $8,000.  We  had  at  least  fifty 
suits  against  manufacturers  in  that  affair.  They  had  at  least  100  people  arrested 
and  suits  against  them,  and  the  intention  was  to  fight  on  both  sides;  but  they 
finally  came  to  me  with  a  proposition  that  we  dismiss  all  our  suits  except  the 
injunction  case,  and  they  would  do  the  same.  We  did.  Otherwise  some  of  the 
men  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  to  State  prison,  and  the  manufacturers  have 
had  some  large  damage  cases  to  settle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  they  have  gone  for? — A.  They  issued  an 
injunction  that  was,  we  hold,  the  most  unrighteous  injunction  ever  issued,  and 
one  we  could  not  help  but  violate.  While  we  never  resorted  to  violence — the 
international  union  has  never  been  accused  of  resorting  to  violence  in  strikes — the 
men  had  to  violate  this  injunction;  were  virtually  forced  to.  Having  technically 
violated  the  injunction,  that  would  have  sent  them  to  jail.  We  had  manu- 
facturers arrested  for  making  false  arrests,  and  a  hundred  other  different  affairs. 
It  cost  us  considerable,  as  our  legal  expenses  were  great  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  not  had  any  late  experience  in  injunction 
matters,  have  you? — A.  We  have  been  pretty  free  from  injunction  affairs,  but  I 
attribute  that  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  we  never  resort  to  violations  of  the  laws 
in  our  trade  disputes. 

Q.  Do  you  apply  the  boycott  in  your  business? — A.  We  have  what  is  known  as 
the  blue  label.  It  is  furnished  gratuitously  to  all  manufacturers  who  employ 
skilled  members  of  our  organization  and  pay  the  bill  of  prices. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  means  you  employ,  in  general  terms,  to  win? — A.  I 
want  to  be  technically  correct  here.  We  do  not  resort  to  the  boycott  except  in 
extreme  and  exaggerated  cases,  such  as  we  have  had  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
these  tenement-house  affairs.  Yes,  we  put  them  on  what  is  known  as  the ' '  unfair 
hst,"  but,  as  a  rule,  no.  Generally  speaking  we  do  not  resort  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  boycott.  All  cigars  look  alike  to  us  that  do  not  have  the  union 
label  on. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  give  your  private  judgment  about  the  boycott  as  a  trade- 
union  policy? — A.  I  can  answer  it  by  saying  (I  will  explain  later  on  why)  we 
hold  that  the  trade-union  movement  is  right;  that  it  is  the  only  refuge  of  the 
toiling  masses;  that  we  try  to  win — use  all  honorable  means  to  win.  That  is  as 
far  as  I  care  to  go  in  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  funds  and  the  general  policy  of  organization,  what 
opinion  have  you  in  respect  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions?— A.  I  believe 
they  should  be  incorporated.    In  the  first  place,  trade  unions  have  nothing  to  hide; 
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they  are  not  violators  of  the- law,  and  to-day  they  can  be  and  are  brought  into 
court— it  may  take  a  little  longer— almost  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  and  would 
be  if  they  were  incorporated.  If  incorporated  it  would  give  us  many  advantages; 
for  instance,  any  corporation  has  the  right  to  go  into  court  and  offer  its  printed 
constitution  and  by-laws,  while  an  association  like  ours  can  only  offer  the  written 
minutes;  that  necessitates  the  keeping  of  the  written  minutes  of  each  of  our  con- 
ventions; often  have  the  old  books  carefully  filed  away  in  the  vaults,  in  case  we 
have  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  international  union.  "W  e  have  nothing  to  hide. 
The  international  union  meets  every  5  years  in  conventions.  At  the  last  conven- 
tion, held  in  Detroit  in  1896,  we  were  18  days  in  session  and  never  closed  the  doors- 
open  session  from  the  time  I  let  the  gavel  fall,  opening  the  session,  until  it  was 
closed.  We  never  had  a  single  moment  behind  closed  doors.  There  were  five 
representatives  of  the  press  there,  so  you  can  readily  see  from  that,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  that  we  have  nothing  to  hide.  All  our  acts  are  open  and  above- 
board.  I  favor  being  incorporated,  first,  because  it  would  legalize  us;  second, 
give  us  more  standing  before  courts.  We  are  willing  to  be  brought  into  court 
any  minute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  data  in  regard  to  the  total  number  of 
cigar  makers  in  and  outside  the  unions? — A.  The  United  States  census  places  the 
number  at  125,000,  but  that,  understand,  includes  tho  cigarette,  cheroot,  and  tobie 
makers;  so  I  estimate  that  the  actual  number  of  cigar  makers  proper  is  about 
75,000  or  80,000,  and  we  have  27,000  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  about  one-third  of  the  cigars  of  the  country  are  union  made? — A. 
Yes.  That,  too,  includes  what  I  consider  the  practical  and  skilled  cigar  makers 
of  the  country.  For  instance,  we  are  thoroughly  organized  all  over  the  country 
except  in  New  York  City,  where  there  are  about  20,000  cigar  makers;  and  I  want 
to  tell  the  commission  some  time  before  I  get  through  why  the  trade  is  so  poorly 
organized  in  that  city.  Then  we  have  easily  in  Pennsylvania  15,000  or  16,000 — 
possibly  20,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Doesthat  include  those  who  work  at  desultory  employ- 
ment?   You  make  that  estimate  unclassified? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  the  Cubans  not  generally  members  of  your  union? — 
A.  No.  They  generally  are  not  members  of  our  organization.  They  are  the 
poorest  to  organize  of  any  nationality. 

Q.  We  had  before  the  commission  some  time  ago  a  gentleman  who  stands  very 
high  among  -the  industrial  workers  of  the  country,  and  he  said  if  the  cigar 
makers  of  the  United  States  who  are  organized  should  quit  work  as  wage  work- 
ers and  take  up  the  business  themselves  in  a  cooperative  way  that  they  would 
succeed  in  driving  the  manufacturers  out  of  business;  that  they  had  the  power. 
You  ought  to  know  more  of  that  than  that  gentleman. — A.  That  looks  nice  on 
paper;  that  is  a  splendid  thing  to  think  about,  but  it  is  not  a  practical  common- 
sense  view;  it  is  a  little  visionary,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  total  annual 
value  of  the  output  of  cigars  is  $129,000,000;  there  are  invested  in  the.  manufac- 
turing, $50,000,000;  and  the  wage  scale  amounts  to  forty-odd  million  dollars.  So 
you  can  see  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  talk  about;  but  we  .are  not  prepared  yet.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  for  fear  of  being  called  visionary,  that  such  a  thing  is  feas- 
ible or  plausible  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Possibly  it  is  a  compliment  to  your  organization? — A. 
Probably,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  would  not  be  so  nice  for  a  person  engaged  in  a  man- 
ufactory?^— A.  As  it  would  for  the  hired  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae).  Is  it  not  so,  that  the  trade  unions  of  the  world,  for 
the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years,  have  run  the  whole  nation  as  they  did  in 
Rome? — A.  If  you  want  me  to  go  into  that  I  can.  That  question  is  rather  far- 
reaching,  but  if  you  desire  I  will  go  right  into  it  now. 

Q.  I  think  the  commission  would  just  as  soon  have  it  on  the  minutes  as  not. — 
A.  First,  I  hold  that  were  it  not  for  trade  unions  there  is  a  possibility  that  during 
times  of  industrial  depression  some  of  our  cities  might  be  laid  in  ashes.  That,  I. 
hold,  could  have  happened  in  Chicago  during  the  last  industrial  depression.  I  will" 
explain  what  reason  I  have  for  saying  that.  During  the  darkest  days  there  in  1894 
the  unemployed,  the  unorganized,  commenced  holding  mass  meetings  on  the  lake 
front.  Carter  Harrison,  now  dead,  was  mayor  of  Chicago  at  that  time.  He,  with 
other  people,  saw  considerable  danger  in  this.  I  made  it  my  business  to  ascertain 
who  met  on  the  lake  front.  I  found  it  was  the  unorganized  people.  Those  people, 
however,  were  permitted  to  walk  into  the  saloons  at  anytime  and  help  themselves 
to  lunch  without  getting  a  drink.  That  is  true,  but  why  I  do  not  know,  I  will 
confess.  The  churches  and  everything  else  opened  their  doors  to  them.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  trade  unionist,  who  is  really  more  aggressive  and,  I  hold,  more 
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intelligent,  feels  the  sting  of  depression  and  knows  more  of  the  possibilities  of  life, 
and  as  a  consequence  his  resentment  is  greater  when  he  is  up  against  the  game  of 
life  and  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Instead  of  going  to  the  lake  front  to  voice  his 
resentment  he  went  into  the  trade  unions.  There,  surrounded  by  some  sort  of 
order  and  discipline,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  speaking  his  mind,  and  to  my  mind 
it  seems  that  it  had  the  same  effect  on  him  that  they  say  it  does  with  a  woman 
when  she  has  a  good  cry — he  was  relieved.  In  addition  to  that,  our  organization 
relieved  his  distress  to  the  extent  of  $175,000  a  year  in  out-of-work  benefits,  and.  to 
the  extent  of  $112,000  in  sick  benefits.  In  times  of  industrial  and  commercial 
stagnation  men  are  sick,  more  so  than  they  are  in  normal  good  times,  and  justly, 
too.  A  man  out  of  work,  looking  for  it,  who  can  not  find  it,  is  mentally, sick;  he 
feels  worse  than  a  fellow  does  with  a  bad  cold  or  rheumatism  in  the  arm;  he  is 
sick.  So  that  the  fact  of  Carter  Harrison  suppressing  these  mass  meetings  on  the 
lake  front  proved  that  he  saw  in  them  vast  danger.  I  hold  that  the  free  lunches, 
then,  and  the  hand  of  charity,  and  especially  the  trade  unions,  who  had  their 
meeting  places  and  gave  this  relief,  were  the  means  of  quieting  and  holding  in 
check  the  masses  who  were  sorely  distressed  at  that  time;  and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak  when  I  say  that  they  were  sorely  distressed.  They  wanted  work  and  they 
wanted  it  badly,  and  could  not  get  it.  So  that,  to  my  mind,  trade  unions  are  not 
only  a  help  and  stimulus  to  great  industries,  but  they  are  the  conservators  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  I  will  explain  why.  It  is  often  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  trade 
unions  are  a  menace  to  industrial  development  as  well  as  to  personal  liberty.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  an  economic,  scientific  truism.  By  enabling  its 
members  to  get  better  pay,  it  enables  the  masses  to  consume  more,  and  industry 
develops  just  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  masses  to  consume ;  not  the  ability 
of  the  big  capitalist  to  consume,  but  rather  on  the  ability  of  the  masses  to  consume; 
and  the  masses  can  only  consume  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive . 
Hence,  then,  it  naturally  and  logically  follows,  as  an  economic  truth,  that  the  more 
wages  the  workingman  receives  the  greater  the  industry.  I  hold  that.  In  my 
judgment  industrial  and  commercial  stagnation  is  caused  by  the  -fact  that  the 
working  classes  receive  such  little  pay.  For  instance,  it  might  be  explained  by 
this  chair.  If  this  chair  sells  for  $5,  it  is  worth  $5.  The  man  who  made  it  has 
added  $5  in  value  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He  got  $1.50  for  making  it.  He 
can  only  consume,  then,  $1.50  of  the  wealth  he  has  created.  Of  course,  the  neces- 
sary middleman  and  the  manufacturer  consume  part  of  that,  but  not  all  of  it,  'as 
statistics  show  in  decades  and  decades  that  trade  and  wealth  in  the  country  are 
increasing.  Now  that,  to  my  mind,  proves  that  what  ails  us  and  that  which 
brings  about  industrial  and  commercial  stagnation,  is  underconsumption;  that 
is,  that  we  produce  more  than  we  can  consume.  If  that  is  true,  the  trade  unions, 
by  increasing  wages  and  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  are  enabling  their  mem- 
bers to  earn  better  pay  and  consequently  to  consume  more,  and  if  that  process 
goes  on  until  such  time  as  the  working  classes,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  trade  unions,  are  enabled  to  receive  a  just  share  of  the  wealth  they  create, 
that,  and  that  alone,  in  my  judgment,  will  stop  industrial  stagnation.  In  so  far 
as  the  personal-liberty  matter  is  concerned,  a  few  years  ago  a  mechanic  was  able  to 
depend  upon  his  skill  "and  the  scarcity  of  men  in  his  craft  to  maintain  his  standard 
of  life,  to  maintain  wages,  and  to  improve  his  condition.  To-day,  through  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  the  dependence  of  the  work  of  one  work- 
man upon  that  of  another,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  man  to  maintain  his 
standard  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  his  desire  for  better  conditions.  That  is,  per- 
haps, best  illustrated  by  a  shoe  shop.  We  will  say  we  are  all  shoemakers.  If 
you  please,  you  are  one  who  believes  in  personal  liberty  and  you  would  not  be 
subservient  to  the  trade  unions.  You  have  conceived  that  8  hours  is  long  enough 
to  work.  At  5  o'clock  you  exercise  your  right  as  a  free  American  citizen,  one  of 
the  personal-liberty  enthusiasts,  to  quit.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  gentle- 
man next  to  you  has  to  stop,  too,because  the  shoe,  before  it  is  completed,  passes 
through  the  hands  of  40  people.  Mr.  Kennedy  quits,  and  so  on.  By  the  time  it 
got  around  here  the  superintendent  or  the  foreman  wants  to  know  what  is  the 
matter,  and  when  told  that  you  are  exercising  your  rights  as  an  American  citizen 
and  enjoying  your  personal  liberty ,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  you  are  quickly 
kicked  into  the  street.  And  so  we  hold  that,  standing  alone  to-day,  under  the 
modern  means  of  production  and  distribution,  it  is  a  physical  and  utter  impos- 
sibility for  one  standing  alone  to  enjoy  personal  liberty  in  the  matter  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  If  we  here  in  the  shoe  shop,  now,  can  unite  our  interests, 
who  will  say  for  one  minute  that  he  is  being  robbed  of  his  personal  liberty  if  the 
majority  agree  that  we  ought  to  get  $1  or  $2  more  a  week  ?  Or  who  can  deny  that 
an  hour  off  on  a  day  is  robbing  anyone  of  his  personal  liberty  under  modern 
means  of  production  ?    So  that  we  can  say,  then,  uniting  our  interests  never  robs 
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us  of  our  personal  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  the  only  means  and 
the  only  way  whereby  we  can  get  personal  liberty  under  the  modern  means  of 
production  and  distribution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  personal-liberty  cry,  then,  comes  from  those  who 
want  to  pay  smaller  wages,  work  the  men  longer  hours,  and  keep  the  working- 
men  ground  down;  is  that  your  idea?— A.  Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  there  is  no  organization  upon  either  side  and  the 
manufacturer  desires  to  work  10  hours  a  day  and  he  makes  his  contract  in  that 
way,  he  has  a  right  to  make  that  contract,  I  suppose,  as  an  individual  standing 
alone? — A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q,  Then  there  is  a  little  personal  liberty  abridged,  is  there  not?— A.  He  cer- 
tainly has  that  right;  but  we  hold  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  We 
hold  that  there  are  the  employer  and  the  hired  men  to  be  considered,  and  that  one 
can  not  very  well  get  along  without  the  other,  especially  the  employer;  and  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  protection,  some  rights,  rather;  and  among  them 
one  is  the  right  to  work  shorter  hours  because,  first,  it  is  right;  second,  because 
it  ia  ah  absolute  necessity  with  improved  machinery.  It  is  a  positive  and  abso- 
lute necessity  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  curtailed  to  that  point  where  all  men 
have  an  opportunity  to  work.  That  is,  chiefly  and  primarily,  the  object  of  short- 
ening the  hours  6f  labor — to  give  all  an  opportunity  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  To  get  the  point  clear,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  in  an  illogical  shape,  in  this:  You  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  'enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  because  one  man  can  not  quit  at  5  and 
another  at  half  past  5,  or  one  at  4,  and  so  on,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  guaranty 
of  quitting  at  some  time  is  practical.  Now,  if  contracting  to  work  until  a  given 
hour  with  the  employer  is  destructive  of  personal  liberty,  logically,  why  is  it  not 
so  for  the  employees  to  make  an  agreement  among  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
the  majority? — A.  In  the  first  place,  under  this  competitive  system,  the  tendency 
of  wages  is  naturally  downward,  and  the  natural  desire  on  the  part — I  do  not  say 
this  in  resentment — of  the  employer  is  to  get  as  much  work  as  he  possibly  can  out 
of  his  workmen,  and  to  work  the  longest  possible  hours  at  the  smallest  ^possible 
wages.  That  is  natural.  He  has  to  do  that  probably  to  compete.  Now,  in  so  far 
as  the  contract  is  made,  if  these  men  in  a  given  factory  make  these  contracts  as 
individuals,  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that  they  are  made  by  the  employer  and  not 
the  hired  man.  He  makes  the  contract;  he  does  not  consult  you.  These  contracts 
are  drawn  up — printed  forms.  I  have  seen  lots  of  them,  and  they  specify  that 
you  shall  work  10  hours  a  day.  You  have  no  say  in  that,  except  you  have  a  right 
to  go  away  from  your  job  and  starve  to  death  if  you  like.  You  really  have  no  say 
in  making  such  a  contract.  If  the  men  are  organized,  they  can  go  to  the  employer, 
and  by  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  mutually  agree.  It  is  collective 
bargaining.  We  will  go  collectively  to  the  employer  and  make  a  bargain  that  we 
shall  work  8  hours  a  day.  Now,  the  employer  has  a  say  in  making  that,  and  so 
do  we.  It  is  simply  a  bargain,  and  in  the  case  of  the  trade-unionist  it  is  a  collec- 
tive bargain. 

Q.  Your  contention,  then,  is  that,  as  between  the  employer  in  the  country  and 
the  individual  employee,  there  can  be  no  contract  under  the  common-law  defini- 
tion, the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  minds;  that  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  one  is  of  necessity  always  under  some  duress? — A.  That  is  my  contention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  organization,  then,  the  workingmen  have  gained 
real  liberty  of  contract  which  they  never  enjoyed  previous  to  organization? — A.  I 
will  not  say  that  they  never  enjoyed  it;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  under  present 
conditions  they  could  not  enjoy  that  personal  liberty  that  they  do  now  were  it 
not  for  the  trade  unions.  Of  course  they  may  have  done  it  at  times  'way  back, 
but  I  doubt  that  very  much,  too.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  glory  in  the  alleged 
good  old  times  of  our  forefathers  from  an  industrial  standpoint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  From  a  trade-union  standpoint,  of  course,  that  is 
true;  but  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this:  Suppose  there  is  no  organized  labor, 
no  organized  capital.  The  individual  who  owns  the  mill  employs  a  dozen  men, 
and  for  some  reason  he  may  want  to  lengthen  his  time  or  possibly  to  reduce  the 
wages.  A  portion  of  his  men  say  they  will  not  permit  it.  Another  portion  are 
willing  to  stay,  and  other  parties  on  the  outside  are  willing  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  have  concluded  to  go.  Now,  up  to  that  point,  of  course,  there  is  per- 
sonal liberty.  But  now  the  next  step:  Has  the  employer  personal  liberty  in  regard 
to  his  own  property  under  organized  labor  if  he  can  not  take  in  the  new  men  and 
let  the  old  men  go? — A.  Yes;  he  has  personal  liberty  in  so  far  as  agreeing  to  the 
terms  that  the  hired  men  collectively  agree  upon  as  a  fair  basis. 

Q.  But  suppose  they  all  go  out  and  will  not  permit  the  new  men  to  come  in? — 
A.  The  manufacturer  is  up  against  it  then,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare. 
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Q.  Is  that  personal  liberty  with  the  owner  of  the  property?  Can  he  control  his 
property? — A.  No.  It  is  personal  liberty  for  him  in  so  far  as  he  individually  is 
concerned,  but  it  denies  to  him  the  right  to  fix  the  standard  of  life  for  the  hired 
men.  He  can  go  ont  of  business  if  he  wants  to.  Of  course  that  is  a  blunt  way 
of  putting  it;  but  he  does  not  have  to  stay  in  the  manufacturing  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  he  not  as  good  a  right  to  do  that,  to  fix  the  prices, 
as  the  laborer? — A.  For  economic  reasons  that  I  have  explained  I  would  not  take 
that  view.  If  we  are  to  exist  as  a  people,  with  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  then,  no,  he  has  not  the  right  to  fix  wages  at  a  point  where  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  earn  wages  enough  to  consume  or  live  properly.  That  is  the  idea. 
If  it  is  a  case  of  the  consideration  only  of  the  capitalist  and  the  manufacturer, 
yes.  If,  however,  the  hired  man  lias  to  be  considered,  then,  no,  it  is  not  right 
for  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  it  is  a  case  of  one  man  against  the 
community? — A.  Yes;  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  not  the  organized  laborers  fix  prices  occasionally 
where  there  is  no  profit  for  the  manufacturer? — A.  I  might  say,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  they  do  not.    I  can  not  answer,  of  course,  for  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  your  wage  scale  a  minimum  wage  scale? — A. 
We  have  what  is  known  as  the  local  minimum  wage  scale  for  localities,  but  we 
have  not  what  is  known  as  a  minimum  wage  scale  universally. 

Q.  That  is,  what  you  might  call  a  living  wage? — A.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  living  wage  at  present. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  the  other  expression,  humane  wage? — A.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  I  can  comfortably  expend  any  wage  that  you  might  fix  for 
me.  I  find-  no  trouble  now,  and  I  have  no  bad  habits,  no  extravagant  habits 
whatsoever — I  have  no  trouble  in  living  up  to  my  salary,  and  it  is  more  than  I 
have  sometimes  earned  in  the  past. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  under  organized  labor  the  employee  has  more  personal  lib- 
erty than  he  would  have  as  an  individual  to  make  a  contract? — A.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  say.  By  collective  bargaining  he  is  better  able  to  drive  a  better 
agreement,  and  therefore  he  has  more  personal  liberty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  believe  that  in  that  collective  bargaining  the 
employer  and  the  employees  would  have  equal  rights,  equal  liberties,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  them,  taking  into  account  their  respective  standings  and  sta- 
tions?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  in  this  because  it  is  always  a  fairer  way  of  settlement. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  arbitrarily  fixing  the  prices  by  a  trade  union  where  such 
union  is  strong  enough  to  fix  the  prices  arbitrarily,  or  have  you  any  cases  of  that 
kind  in  your  trade? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Why  are  you  opposed  to  the  other  side 
doing  it,  if  you  are  not  opposed  to  your  side  increasing  the  prices  arbitrarily? — 
A.  I  am  not  really  concerned  with  the  other  side.  The  other  side,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  I  want  to  say  it  distinctly  and  say 
it  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  other  side  will  arbitrarily  fix  prices  whenever 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Q.  Will  not  your  side  do  it  also  when  it  has  an  opportunity? — A.  My  previous 
experience  is  that  our  side  is  always  more  than  fair  in  fixing  prices.  In  answer 
to  the  other  question,  though,  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  say  that  I  think  the 
hired  man  can  ask  for  any  too  much;  that  is  the  reason  I  answered  the  way  I  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  any  trade  union  in  America  can  put  up 
any  inordinate  arbitrary  scale  and  maintain  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  in  Europe?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  they  did  get  the  power? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  theory  is  worse  than  nothing  at  all  without  the 
practical. — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Suppose  the  organization  should  extend 
and  cover  all  the  labor  of  the  country,  then  could  they  not  do  it  arbitrarily?  Is 
not  that  what  you  are  seeking  to  do,  to  extend  your  organization  to  cover  every 
laborer  every  day? — A.  I  can  not  say  what  they  will  do,  although  my  experience 
with'  the  workingmen  warrants  me  in  saying  that  they  not  only  have  been  fair, 
but  will  be  fair. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  believed  in  8  hours,  and  fixed  8  hours  "  because  it  is 
right."  Why  is  8  hours  right  and  not  6? — A.  If  I  said  8  hours,  I  would  like  to 
amend  that  by  saying  shorter  hours.    I  usually  use  the  term  shorter  hours. 

Q.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  different  enterprises  are  differently  surrounded; 
the  environments  are  different.  Some  ought  to  work  6,  some  7,  and  some  9. 
Why  do  you  people  believe  almost  universally  in  8  hours?  Why  not  make  it  9, 
or  why  not  make  it  7? — A.  The  limit  is  fixed  at  8  hours  simply  because  by  com 
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mon  consent  it  is  generally  believed  that  by  working  8  hours  we  can  take  up  the 
unemployed.  . 

Q.  In  parts  of  our  country  we  do  not  exactly  understand  why  you  put  it  at  8,  and 
I  want  to  ask  you? — A.  I  really  do  not  know  why  it  is  arbitrarily  fixed  at  8  to-day, 
except  that  organized  labor  really  fixed  10  hours.  They  started  working  at  10  hours 
a  day;  finally  the  unorganized  began  working  only  10,  so  that  to-day  the  uni- 
versal working  time  is  10  hours  a  day.  Now,  when  we  commenced  to  figure  on 
the  question  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  we  took  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  under  normal  and  ordinary  conditions,  good  times,  fully  one-fifth  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  was  idle.  Now,  that  principle  developed  up 
would  necessitate  2  hours  of  labor  each  day  being  dropped,  so  that  would  drop  it 
to  an  8-hour  day. 

CJ.  I  supposed  you  predicated  that  on  some  medical  examination  or  medical 
opinion  that  about  8  hours  is  about  as  long  as  a  man's  body  ought  to  work.  Now, 
I  understand  you  to  say  the  real  purpose  of  it  is  to  make  more  room  for  laborers 
to  work? — A.  That  is,  when  those  who  had  the  most  to  say  were  fixing  the  limit 
at  8,  or  establishing  that  number,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  physical  phase  of 
the  question  did  not  enter  into  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  Yet,  in  my  own  mind, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  far-reaching  reasons  why  it  should  be,  why 
shorter  hours  is  a  good  thing.  Here  is  an  interesting  matter  in  connection  with 
it.  It  is  authentic  and  true.  The  Amalgamated  Carpenters  of  England  work  8 
hours  per  day .  They  are  one  of  the  very  few  organizations  in  England— while  they 
have  a  splendid  system  of  organization  over  there — that  work  8  hours  a  day. 
They  have,  through  a  carefully  kept  system  of  statistics,  shown  that  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  operation  of  this  short-hour  day  the  health  of  their  wives  has 
materially  improved.  Anything  that  tends  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  mothers  of  this  country  is  good  for  coming  generations.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  wife  had  more  leisure;  she  did  not  have  to  get  up  until  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  where  she  formerly  got  up  at  6,  and  the  husband  was  at  home  by  5,  or 
a  little  after,  and  her  day's  work  was  over  and  she  had  then  some  leisure,  and 
really  enjoyed  it  to  an  enormous  extent — to  that  extent  that  the  health  of  the 
women  improved  in  the  ratio  of  22  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Now,  if  you  believe  that  the  real  reason 
for  8  hours  is  to  make  room  for  more  labor,  then  the  fixing  of  the  8-hour  system 
would  depend  upon  the  supply  or  demand  of  labor? — A.  There  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  wages  been  decreased  in  the  last  ten  years  or  increased,  in  your  indus- 
try?— A.  Of  course,  the  last  six  years  has  been  a  period  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial stagnation.  I  might  answer  that  by  saying  that  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
past  ten  wages  were  increased  rapidly  among  the  organized  cigar  makers  to  the 
extent  of  about  15  per  cent,  but  in  the  last  six  years  they  have  remained  station- 
ary. They  have  not  decreased  among  the  organized  cigar  makers,  generally 
speaking,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  organization  has  held  the  wages  there. 
The  actual  number  of  our  members  that  have  been  involved  in  trade  disputes — 
that  is,  to  resist  the  reduction  of  wages  during  this  panic,  since  1896 — has  been 
only  3,564  out  of  27,000 — in  trade  disputes  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions;  and 
against  a  reduction  of  wages  only  2,448  have  been  involved.  And  in  the  year 
1897,  which  was  a  depressed  year  as  far  as  labor  was  concerned,  only  four  mem- 
bers were  involved  that  really  lost  in  their  wages. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  last 
6  years? — A.  There  never  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Q.  Because  a  man  will  spend  what  he  gets? — A.  That  is  it.  A  suit  of  clothes 
can  be  bought  cheaper  than  it  could  then  but 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  cost  of  the 
means  of  living? — A:  I  am  not  going  to  fix  a  standard  of  living  for  any  man 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  To  put  it'  in  that  language,  what  is  your 
idea  of  the  possible  cost  of  living  in  your  organization? — A.  We  have  what  we 
consider  one  of  the  best  organizations  in  the  world,  the  most  democratic,  the 
most  complete,  and  in  the  best  shape.  And  it  has  also  the  shortest  preamble 
of  any  labor  organization:  "Organization  being  necessary  for  the  amelioration 
and  final  emancipation  of  labor;  for  this  reason  we  have  organized  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  of  America." 

Q.  Do  you  take  them  out  of  the  realm  of  labor?— A.  I  will  tell,  you  my  under- 
standing of  it.  Amelioration,  of  course,  means,  to  assist  as  we  journey  along  to 
a  better  industrial  and  social  system.  Hence  we  have  opportunists.  Real  trade- 
unionists  are  not  pessimists;  they  are  not. theorists;  they  are  opportunists.  We 
ameliorate  as  we  journey  along  to  a  better  industrial  system.  Emancipation,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is — that  is,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  the  system  will 
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be  when  it  arrives.  I  am  an  evolutionary  trade-unionist.  I  hold  that  the 
human  family  is  growing  better  morally,  physically,  and  mentally.  While  per- 
haps some  may  dispute  that  we  are  growing  better  morally  and.  physically — 
although  they  can  not  successfully  do  so — none  can  dispute  but  what  we  are 
growing  better  mentally.  That  being  true,  I  hold  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do  all 
that  I  possibly  can  for  myself  and  my  fellow-man  under  present  conditions; 
and  if  we  are  growing  better  mentally,  that  future  generations  will  know  bet- 
ter what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it;  and  it  is  none  of  my  business  to  say 
what  that  system  shall  be.  I  concern  myself  chiefly  with  the  present,  and  in 
my  view  our  duty  is  to  do  all  that  we  possibly  can  for  the  hired  man,  for  the 
workingman  as  we  find  him  to-day  and  under  conditions  we  find  him.  What 
emancipation  means  I  will  leave  to  future  generations  to  decide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  You  have  not  reached  emancipation  yet? — A.  No; 
generally  speaking,  though,  it  means  a  better  industrial  and  social  system. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Now,  I  had  always  supposed  you  had 
organized  not  offensively,  but  defensively.  In  other  words,  capital  combined, 
and  to  save  yourselves  you  had  to  organize  to  fight  those  combinations? — A.  That 
is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  not  your  organization,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to 
control  it,  organized  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes? — A.  Yes;  most 
assuredly. 

I  want  to  explain  just  a  few  figures  in  connection  with  the  organization  that 
to  my  mind  are  interesting,  and  in  view  of  the  testimony  should  go  in.  Our 
organization  has  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  its  entirety.  We  meet  in  con- 
ventions every  5  years,  and  at  the  last  convention  we  had  258  delegates  and  were 
in  session  18  days.  But  the  convention  possesses  no  power  whatsoever  to  adopt 
laws.  It  can  simply  offer  amendments  to  the  constitution.  They  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  vote,  and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  become 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  organization.  In  addition  to  that  every  5  years 
each  local  union,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  has  to  make  a  nomination  for  the  office 
of  international  president.  The  5  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  nomina- 
tions are  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  every  member  is  fined  81  if  he  does 
not  vote.  We  not  only  give  the  members  a  privilege  to  vote  for  their  officers, 
but  we  fine  them  if  they  do  not  do  it,  so  that  the  members  not  only  make  their 
laws,  but  they  select  the  officers  to  execute  them.  Each  member  has  a  right  to 
appeal  from  any  action,  from  any  decision  the  president  may  make,  so  that  it 
makes  us  then  the  most  democratic  organization  in  the  civilized  world.  We 
have  in  addition  to  that  the  plan  I  have  already  explained,  the  payment  of  the 
high  dues,  a  chain  of  benefits — strike,  sick,  death,  traveling,  out-of-work,  and  the 
wife  funeral  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Is  your  strike  fund  kept  separate? — A.  No;  all  in  one 
general  common  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  democracies  ever  fined  citizens  for  not  voting? — 
A.  An  illustrious  Democrat,  the  fellow  who  once  said  "  I  am  a  Democrat,"  also 
once  said  that  he  believed  that  it  was  the  solution  of  the  voting  system  in  this 
country.  That  and  that  alone  would  stop  bribery — to  fine  the  citizen  for  not 
going  to  the  polls  to  vote.    David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  said  that. 

Q.  And  yet  you  fine  members  for  not  voting;  is  that  a  democratic  feature? — 
A.  There  is  a  logical  reason  for  that;  I  will  explain  it  to  you:  For  instance,  sup- 
pose that  in  a  certain»organization  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who-hold 
extreme  or  radical  ideas;  if  that  contingency  exist  it  will  always  be  found  that 
they  are  "  Johnny  on  the  spot."  That  being  true,  unless  there  was  a  compulsory 
voting  system,  the  real,  true  sentiment  of  the  organization  might  not  be  brought 
out. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Mr.  Livingston  asked  if  a  man  could  not 
live  cheaper  than  he  could  at  the  former  date  that  he  mentioned;  I  would  like  to 
repeat  that  question  in  this  form:  Can  a  man  live  better  for  the  same  money? — 
A.  Yes.  I  can  remember  in  my  boyhood  days  an  average  citizen  only  had  one 
carpet  on  the  floor  in  the  house,  and  that  was  an  old  rag  carpet.  I  remember  I 
helped  sew  the  rags  and  wind  up  the  balls.  To-day  you  can  go  into  the  average 
workingman's  house  and  find  several  carpets  on  the  floors  and  a  piano.  I  never 
saw  many  pianos  in  workingmen's  homes  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  am  42  years 
old.  I  want  to  say,  and  I  am  frank  enough  to  really  admit,  that  we  can  live  better 
to-day;  that  the  change  in  the  system  of  production  and  our  trade  unions  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so.  We  hold  that  we  are  deserving  of  this  improved 
condition,  and  having  got  a  little  of  it,  we  want  more  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcheord.)  You  admit  that  a  man  can  live  better  to-day  at  the 
same  wages  than  he  could  at  the  former  time  of  which  you  spoke? — A.  I  do  not 
admit  that  he  got  the  same  wages. 
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Q.  Are  the  wants  of  society  increasing  or  decreasing;  and  if  so,  is  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  wages  commensurate  therewith? — A.  No.  I  hold  that  the  increase 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  average  workingman 
to-day. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  your  standard?— A.  My  standard 
is  the  best  I  can  get  by  fair  means.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  fixed  standard  where  we  are  progressing  and  going  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
authorities  on  man's  physical  and  mental  capacity  for  all  time  have  held  that  in 
all  employments  taxing  the  cerebral  powers  of  man  8  hours  is  the  limit  at  which 
he  can  be  kept  up  to  his  most  effective  standard?— A.  I  know  from  actual  experi- 
ence that  the  moral  condition  of  the  cigar  makers  has  improved  under  the  8-hour 
system.  We  commenced  work  8  hours  a  day  May  1,  1886.  Twenty-five  or  30 
years  ago — I  will  tell  a  little  story  that  illustrates,  generally  speaking,  the  cigar 
maker  at  that  time.  Some  women  were  sitting  on  the  front  stoop  in  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn.,  and  a  crowd  of  cigar  makers  were  coming  along  the  road,  and  a 
little  girl  ran  out  and  said,  "Ma,  take  in  your  clothes;  here  come  some  cigar 
makers."  Years  ago  they  were  inclined  to  indulge  not  only  in  blue  Monday,  but 
they  were  inclined  to  take  a  week  or  two  in  dissipation.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  the  short-hour  day  that  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  class.  There  is  no 
such  thing  among  the  cigar  makers  as  blue  Monday  or  taking  a  week  out  on  a 
spree;  so  that  the  moral  condition  has  improved,  and  I  hold,  also,  the  physical 
and  mental. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  contended  by  many  of  the  writers  who  are 
immortal  that  the  day  should  be  divided  into  three  periods,  and  that  not  more 
than  8  hours  should  be  devoted  to  work  that  in  anywise  taxes  the  mental  pow- 
ers?— A.  I  fully  indorse  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  element  of  providing  work  for  more  men 
entered  into  the  shortening  of  the  work  day.  Would  it  not  be  true,  if  that  was 
the  real  feature,  that  logically  there  must  follow  an  elastic  time  scale  by  which 
men  should  work  shorter  hours  in  times  of  depression  and  longer  hours  in  times 
of  activity? — A.  Yes;  I  can  answer  that  very  quickly:  "  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  seri- 
ous question  how  far  in  the  direction  of  curtailing  the  day's  labor  we  should  go 
before  we  endeavor  to  shorten  the  week's  labor;  whether  we  should  rest  content 
with  8  hours  per  day  and  confine  our  future  efforts  to  securing  a  full  Saturday 
holiday,  or  whether  we  should  set  a  new  mark  of  6  hours  per  day,  and  battle  for 
its  accomplishment,  is  a  serious  question.  The  successful  attainment  of  6  hours' 
work  per  day,  or  8  hours'  work  per  day  for  5  days  per  week,  with  a  full  stop 
for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  is  a  noble  issue,  and  one  that  commends  itself  to  your 
attention,  and  to  your  serious  consideration  it  is  respectfully  referred  and  com- 
mended, and  I  hope  to  see  one  of  the  propositions  ultimately  adopted  by  the  inter- 
national union."  Here  is  my  reply  to  the  question:  "  The  question  of  curtailing 
the  daily  hours  of  labor  during  times  of  industrial  depression,  until  the  limit  is 
reached  where  all  can  participate  in  the  opportunity  to  work,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  also  merits  your  careful  attention.  Before  another  period  of  indus- 
trial depression  shall  be  reached,  legislation  should  be  brought  about  which  will 
place  the  international  union  in  a  position  where  it  can  apply  this  grand  principle. " 
That  is  what  I  said  to  the  convention  in  1896. 

Q.  If  the  object  be  to  furnish  employment  by  lessening  the  product  of  all  men 
who  would  want  to  work  at  that  trade,  where  is  there  ahy  limit,  what  bounds 
can  be  set,  what  arguments  can  be  made?  And  if  the  result  of  that  was  to  shorten 
the  hours — at  the  same  wages  I  assume,  of  course — in  times  of  depression  and  to 
lengthen  them  when  there  was  the  greatest  demand,  would  not  you  put  yourselves 
exactly  contrary  to  all  laws  of  trade?  That  is,  you  would  make  an  article  cost 
the  most  when  men  were  least  inclined  or  least  able  to  buy  it  and  make  it  cost 
least  when  there  was  the  greatest  demand  for  it? — A.  Of  course,  when  the  work- 
ingman has  the  opportunity  to  earn  fair  wages,  that  is  going  to  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  an  industrial  depression.  We  never  could  get  out  of  an  industrial  depres- 
sion were  it  not  for  the  natural  law  of  decay.  For  instance,  if  underconsumption 
brings  about  commercial  and  industrial  stagnation  and  everybody  is  out  of  work, 
it  would  naturally  follow  that  we  would  never  get  out  of  it,  but  we  -do;  and  the 
fact  that  we  do  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  natural  law  of  decay.  Things  go  to 
waste;  we  have  to  commence  to  replace  them.  Now,  if  all  were  permitted,  instead 
of  being  laid  off,  to  work  a  short  time,  work  a  little  while,  to  my  mind  that  would 
keep  the  wheels  turning. 

Q.  You  mean  a  little  while  at  a  per  hour  wage  rather  than  at  a  day  wage? — 
A.  That  would  help  the  consumers. 

Q.  That  is  another  question  altogether. — A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  national 
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Government  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  so  far  as  they  possibly  can  to  a  certain 
amount,  say  8  hours  per  day.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  though,  that  before  they 
do  that  our  organization  will  have  to  look  at  it  and  regulate  those  affairs  that 
you  speak  about — the  same  that  I  have  recommended  and  read  to  you.  We  would 
have  to  fix  the  number  of  hours.  I  see  no  means  whereby  the  Federal  or  a  State 
government  could  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  reasons  that  were  ever 
urged  in  favor  of  the  8-hour  work  day,  from  the  time  the  agitation  first  began,  are 
as  true,  as  valid,  and  as  sound  to-day  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  urged? — 
A.  Generally  speaking,  yes;  all  the  reasons  are  true  to-day. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  additional  reasons  in  favor  of  the  8-hour  work  day  have 
sprung  into  existence  with  modern  labor-saving  machinery? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  fact  that  our  shops,  mills,  and  mines  were  idle  5  or  6  months  in  a  year, 
and  also  the  fact  that  1,000,000  or  2.000,000  of  our  workingmen  were  out  of  employ- 
ment for  4  or  5  months  in  a  year — are  these  additional  reasons  in  favor  of  the 
8-hour  work  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  with  its  complications  and  exactness  and  regularity  of  speed  and  so 
on,  results  in  a  much  greater  tax  on  the  intellect  of  the  worMngman  than  the 
old  methods;  that  a  shoemaker  now,  by  a  machine  where  he  must  keep  up  the 
motions  and  strokes,  is  under  a  much  greater  nervous  tax  than  the  old  shoemaker 
who  pounded  a  tack  and  took  a  stitch  when  he  pleased? — A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
might  be  in  some  trades,  although  I  hold  that  the  fellow  who  worked  by  hand 
used  up  more  vital  force,  moral  and  physical,  than  the  fellow  who  tends  a  machine; 
although  I  can  readily  see  and  will  say  that  in  some  instances  that  is  true.  Of 
course,  it  depends  upon  the  work  he  is  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  effects  of  immigra- 
tion on  your  industry  and  industry  in  general? — A.  Speaking  for  the  International 
Cigar  Makers'  Union,  I  want  to  say  that  the  organization  has  twice,  by  popular 
vote,  declared  in  favor  of  laws  that  will  bring  about  a  regulation  and  proper 
restriction  of  immigration.  They  have  never  yet,  however,  declared  for  absolute 
prohibition.  In  so  far  as  our -trade  is  concerned,  it  has  suffered  grievously  from 
indiscriminate  immigration.  A-  large  number  of  the  immigrants  have  been  placed 
in  the  schools  founded  by  Baron  Hirsch  and  people  of  his  stamp;  in  which  they 
have  learned  the  cigar  trade,  or  learned  at  it — they  are  not  thorough  cigar  makers, 
although  they  pass  as  such — as  well  as  other  trades,  and  this  has  been  done  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  have  been  unable  to  properly  organize  the  trade  in  New 
York  City.  There  are  20,000  cigar  makers,  generally  speaking,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and.  we  only  have  about  6,000  of  them.  The  direct  cause  of  that,  to  my 
mind,  is  indiscriminate  immigration.  These  people  being  pushed  into  our  trade 
are  not  particularly  to  blame.  They  know  nothing  of  our  institutions;  they  are 
picked  up  by  these  people  and  put  into  these  trade  schools  which  exist  in  our  trade 
in  New  York  City;  they  partly  learn  our  business;  they  are  surrounded  chiefly  by 
their  own  class  of  people;  and  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  learn  anything  about 
our  institutions,  particularly  about  our  organizations.  I  think  it  has  seriously 
affected  us,  especially  in  New  York  City;  and  lack  of  organization  there  has  its 
depressing  effect  and  its  influence  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  this  immigration  is  of  the  character  of 
assisted  immigration? — A.  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  is,  so  far  as  our  trade  is  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  too,  that  the  people  who  are  put  into  those  schools  are  sus- 
tained by  local  organizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  the  funds  are  raised  in  this  country  or  Europe? — A.  Yes;  they  are 
particularly  sustained  by  so-called  charitable  institutions  in  New  York  City.  I 
want  to  say  that  emphatically. 

Q.  What  year  did  your  international  union  take  action  on  this  immigration?— 
A.  They  first  voted  upon  the  question  in  1893. 

Q.  Referendum  vote? — A.  Referendum  vote;  I  will  read  those  resolutions  and 
give  you  the  vote:  (Reading.) 

' '  Whereas  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  cigar  makers  in  convention  assembled 
that  there  exists  an  evil  in  the  United  States  which  demands  the  attention  of  all 
organized  labor;  and 

"Whereas  this  evil  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  lowest  class  of  mechanics  and 
laborers  are  daily  emigrating  to  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  and 

"  Whereas  such  class  of  emigration  is  jeopardizing  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  cigar  makers  in  convention  assembled  recognize  the  necessity  of 
a  greater  restriction  to  emigration  than  exists  at  present;  therefore  be  it 
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'•Resolved,  That  the  convention  of  the  C.  M.  I.  U.  of  America  recommend  to 
the  executive  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. ,  the  various  States'  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  the  executive  officers  of  all  trades  and  labor  unions  to  cooperate  and  demand 
of  Congress  and  the  Federal  officers  of  the  United  States  the  absolute  necessity 
of  placing  more  restriction  upon  the  present  influx  of  such  emigration;  and  be  it 

Tii  p^nf^T* 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  all  the  aforesaid 
labor  organizations  in  convention  assembled." 

The  vote  was  as  follows:  Affirmative,  4,541;  negative,  402. 

Two  years  ago  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  submitted  a  series  of  questions 
on  the  matter  of  immigration.  That  went  to  our  people.  I  will  read  the  ques- 
tions and  give  you  the  vote  of  the  international  on  that  also  [reading] : 

"1.  Does  your  organization  favor  amending  the  laws  of  the  .United  States  to 
restrict  immigration  more  than  it  is  now  restricted? 

"3.  Does  your  organization  favor  a  provision  in  the  law  guarding  against  crim- 
inal and  pauper  elements  entering  into  the  United  States?" 

"3.  Should  the  foreign  consular  service  and  our  immigration  department  be 
intrusted  with  greater  powers  to  enforce  immigration  laws? 

"4.  Should  the  alien  contract  labor  law  by  employers  be  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment? 

"5.  Should  the  steamship  companies  be  held  responsible  for  a  term  of  years  for 
the  character  of  their  passengers? 

"6.  Should  a  stricter  civil  and  educational  test  be  enforced  as  to  qualification 
for  naturalization? 

"7.  Should  every  immigrant  be  compelled  to  declare  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States? 

The  vote  on  immigration  proposition,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  as 
follows: 

A£?r-   Negative. 

Questionl . 4,061  1,080 

Question  2 .. 4,306  850 

Question3. 3,945  1,107 

Question4 4,631  563 

Questions 3,768  1,121 

Question  6 3,819  1,036 

Question  7.. 4,495  642 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  that  if  this  commission  should  recommend 
legislation  to  Congress  looking  to  still  further  restriction  of  immigration,  such  a 
proposition  would  have  the  moral  support  of  members  of  your  organization? — A. 
If  it  is  drawn  along  conservative  and  reasonable  lines  it  certainly  would.  I, 
myself,  have  ideas  of  how  that  should  be  regulated. 

Q.  "Would  you  be  willing  to  state  your  ideas  of  how  immigration  should  be  re- 
stricted?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  practicable;  yet  if  it  is,  my  idea  is  that  for  the 
solution  of  this  immigration  question  I  would  first  have  the  machinery  we  now 
have  with  the  Government  here — that  is,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — brought 
into  direct  communication  with  the  different  labor  organizations  and  some  one 
with  authority  to  speak  in  the  different  cities.  I  would  have  them  then  keep  con- 
stantly the  number  of  people  who  are  idle  in  each  given  trade.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  here  could  then  report  to  our  various  consuls,  or  a  similar  officer 
in  the  different  countries.  Then  I  would  admit  a  certain  per  cent;  for  instance,  if 
all  the  cigar  makers  are  employed,  or  nearly  all,  we  will  say — I  am  not  putting 
down  hard  and  fast  lines — I  say  this  approximately — I  would  permit  5  per  cent  of 
the  given  number  of  cigar  makers  to  come  in  as  immigrants,  and  make  the  same 
rule  apply  to  the  shoe  trade  and  to  agriculturists;  let  15  or  20  or  25  per  cent  of 
desirable  agriculturists  come  in.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  could  be  regulated 
that  way,  and  only  that  way.  It  is  this  indiscriminate  bringing  in  of  a  shipload 
of  immigrants  who  belong  to  any  one  particular  trade  that  plays  the  mischief  with 
that  particular  trade  and  with  the  immigrants  too.-  If  there  is  to  be  immigration, 
it  seems  to  me  it  could  be  regulated  along  something  like  these  lines. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  an  educational  test  law,  like  the  Lodge 
bill? — A.  Of  course  I  believe  in  education,  but  a  man  can  be  a  good  citizen  and 
still  be  illiterate. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on  arbitration? — A.  Possibly  I  can 
answer  that  as  plainly  by  reading  the  rule,  page  25,  section  97  [reading] : 

"  When  a  strike  or  lockout  involving  more  than  50  members  is  in  contempla- 
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tion  the  union  where  such  difficulty  may  arise  shall,  within  24  hours,  telegraph 
to  the  international  president,  who  shall,  within  24  hours,  appoint  a  member  of 
the  international  union  to  proceed  to  the  locality  to  act  as  agent  of  the  interna- 
tional union." 

I  will  also  read  section  94  [reading] : 

"  The  executive  member  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  one  or  two  members  of 
the  international  union,  with  instructions  to  arbitrate,  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  local  union,  any  difficulty  affecting  the  members.  Should  the  terms 
of  settlement  not  be  agreeable  to  the  union  involved,  but  if  approved  by  the 
arbitrators  appointed,  the  executive  member  shall  have  power  to  submit  said 
terms  to  a  vote  of  the  local  union,  when,  if  approved,  they  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  international  union." 

That  is  a  part  of  our  law  and  I  fully  indorse  it.  I  believe  in  arbitration,  but  I 
want  to  be  prepared  to  back  up  my  position  with  a  good,  strong,  substantial 
organization.  I  do  not  believe  in  arbitration  exactly  as  one  noted  public  man 
stated  "with  a  club."  I  believe  the  workingman  who  is  best  organized  and 
backed  up  by  the  best  organization  is  the  fellow  who  gets  the  best  arbitration  and 
the  best  terms  from  arbitrators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration,  made  so 
by  law? — A.  No.  I  believe  that  compulsory  arbitration  means  practically  indus- 
trial slavery. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  believe,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the 
most  favorable  results  from  arbitration  are  had  in  favor  of  the  best  organization. 
How  does  the  organization  influence  the  minds  of  the  arbitrators? — A.  "Well,  here 
is  the  point:  Of  course,  you  understand  it  is  a  voluntary  arbitration.  If  a  strong, 
powerful  organization  stands  on  one  side  the  possibility  of  the  arbitrators  not 
being  able  to  settle  the  difficulty  is  greater  unless  they  concede  fair  terms  to  the 
strong  organization.  If  the  organization  is  weak,  however,  and  the  employer  is 
an  aggressive,  fighting  sort  of  fellow,  the  arbitrators  want  to  settle  it,  and  in 
order  to  settle  it  they  know  they  must  get  a  dividing  line.  Here  is  the  fighting 
manufacturer  on  the  one  side  and  the  weakling  striker  on  the  other,  and  they  are 
going  to  get  the  line  toward  the  manufacturer;  but  if  there  is  a  strong  organiza- 
tion here  they  are  not  going  to  get  too  far  over,  because  they  will  step  on  their 
toes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  regard  to  adulteration  of  cigars  and  counterfeiting 
wrappers,  is  it  done  to  any  great  extent? — A.  That  is  a  question  that  relates  prop- 
erly to  the  manufacturer's  side  of  it,  and  I  would  rather  you  would  ask  them  that 
question.    I  presume  you  will  have  some  of  them  before  you. 

I  notice  in  your  syllabus  that  the  apprenticeship  question  is  treated.  I  do  not 
know  wherein  the  Federal  Government  could  take  hold  of  a  matter  of  that  kind. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  deal  with  the  apprenticeship  question  in 
your  union? — A.  We  are  very  liberal  in  that,  although  we  hold  this,  that  if  it  is 
a  crime  to  keep  young  America  from  learning  a  trade,  that  it  is  a  greater  crime 
to  nave  him  give  away  three  or  four  years  of  his  young  manhood  learning  a  trade 
to  find,  when  he  masters  it  and  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  manhood,  that  there 
are  no  jobs  open  for  him  in  that  trade.  So  that  we  restrict  apprentices  reason- 
ably. In  a  shop  that  employs  one  or  two  cigar  makers  we  allow  one  apprentice; 
one  apprentice  to  one  to  five  journeymen.  If  there  are  five  to  ten  journeymen, 
two  apprentices. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  On  what  principle  do  you  restrict  the 
apprenticeship  of  American  boys  and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  under  given  con- 
ditions, a  number  of  cigar  makers  who  may  be  brought  in  from  abroad  as  immi- 
grants equal  to  5  per  cent  of  your  entire  craft? — A.  We  reconcile  that  difference 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  any  control  over  the  fellow  who  comes  in.  If  we 
did  have  we  would  regulate  that .  We  would  have  that  the  same  as  our  apprentice 
law.  If  all  cigar  makers  were  employed,  as  I  explained  before,  we  would  let  in  a 
handful  of  foreign  cigar  makers.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to 
unnecessarily  restrict  young  America  from  learning  a  trade  and  permit  the  full- 
grown  journeymen  to  come  in,  and  we  want  to  correct  that,  and  will  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can.  - 

Q.  Considering  that  we  are  a  nation,  we  propose  to  exclude  immigration  to  get 
our  own  people  employment.  Now,  does  the  international  union  jump  that  line 
and  take  in  the  nonresident  as  an  immigrant  on  the  same  basis  with  the  American 
apprentice?— A.  We  never  have  stopped  young  America  from  learning  a  trade. 
We  have,  however,  laws  that  restrict  the  number  that  shall  learn  the  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  had  the  power,  we  would  impose  some  restriction  on  the 
number  of  foreign  cigar  makers  that  can  come  to  the  country. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  are  these  apprentices  paid?— A.  We  have  no 
control  over  that. 

Q.  The  union  does  not  regulate  that?— A.  No;  they  get  whatever  the  employers 
see  fit  to  pay.    It  is  very  small  wages,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Your  idea  of  restriction  of  immigration  is  trade  restriction  and  not  national 
restriction? — A.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  trade  restriction,  as  it  would 
apply  to  one  craft,  because  I  take  it  that  with  the  trades  and  the  agriculturists, 
under  the  rule  I  have  proposed,  there  could  always  be  some  one  coming  in. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

G.  W.  Perkins,  President. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of  July, : 

Lillian  M.  Jewett,  Notary  Public. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  WHITE, 

General  Secretary  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  11.05  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Henry  White  testified,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  being  followed. 
The  witness's  testimony  was  chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  sweat  shops  and  the  efforts 
of  his  organization  to  eradicate  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  official  posi- 
tion.— A.  Henry  White;  Bible  House,  New  York;  general  secretary  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  of  America. 

Q.  You  are  organized  as  a  trade  union? — A.  Yes;  national  trade  union. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  first  local  union  you  ever 
had? — A.  The  national  association  was  formed  in  1891,  and  it  now  comprises  145 
subordinate  lodges,  consisting  of  workers  in  the  various  branches  of  the  clothing 
industry,  such  as  clothing  cutters,  tailors,  overall  workers,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  membership  of  the  national  association? — A.  About 
20,000. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  organization — how  it  first 
became  organized,  what  objects  you  desired  to  attain,  and  the  results? — A.  It 
was  formed  in  1891  by  organizations  which  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  At  that  time  many  other  organizations  left  that 
body  and  formed  national  unions.  Our  objects  are  .to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade,  to  suppress  what  is  known  as  the 
sweating  system,  and  secure  for  the  members  more  independence,  shorter  hours, 
and  better  conditions  generally.  We  aim  to  abolish  contract  work  and  to  make 
week  work  the  rule  wherever  practicable. 

Q.  Are  women  admitted  to  your  membership? — A.  Yes;  I  think  we  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  women  organized  in  our  trade  than  any  other  national  union. 

Q.  Does  each  lodge  establish  its  own  scale  of  wages? — A.  That  all  depends  upon 
the  branch  of  trade.  There  are  some  very  broad  distinctions  in  that  regard. 
Take  the  clothing  cutters,  for  instance;  they  have  a  scale  of  wages  from  $18  to 
$24  per  week  for  nine  hours  work,  which  is  enforced  in  most  of  the  cities.  The  • 
clothing  cutters  are  the  best  organized.  They  have  had  a  long  trade-union  experi- 
ence, ever  since  1849,  and  they  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  movement  for  organi- 
zation. The  clothing  cutters  have  really  organized  the  national  union,  and  to-day 
they  naturally  exercise  the  controlling  influence  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  many  women  are  there  in  your  trade? — A.  At  least 
one-fourth  of  them  are  women.     The  clothing  cutters  are  all  men. 

Q.  How  many  members,  both  men  and  women? — A.  As  I  said,  there  are  about 
20,000  members,  and  one-fourth  are  women,  who  are  largely  employed  in  the  large 
overall  factories  in  the  country;  but  in  certain  localities  all  the  workers  are 
organized,  including  women.  They  are  mainly  young  worsen  from  the  age  of 
16  up. 

Q.  What  part  of  your  trade  are  the  women  members  employed  in? — A.  Em- 
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ployed  mostly  in  the  overall  branch  and  in  the  finishing  work  of  the  clothing 
trade.  We  make  a  distinction  between  the  overall  and  the  clothing  trade.  The 
overall  trade,  or  the  making  of  special  workingmen's  clothing,  has  become  a  great 
industry,  and  there  are  a  number  of  very  large  factories  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  are  mostly  organized  on  a  union  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  national  organization 
is  an  aggregation  of  trades  allied  in  the  clothing  trade? — A.  Yes;  the  clothing  cut- 
ters, the  tailors,  and  the  overall  workers — we  make  those  three  distinctions. 

Q.  In  your  national  association  is  the  basis  of  representation  by  hundreds,  or 
what,  in  a  delegate  capacity? — A.  In  proportion  to  the  membership  by  hundreds. 

Q.  When  was  your  last  national  meeting? — A.  August  of  last  year,  at  Cincin- 
nati.   It  meets  annually. 

Q.  How  many  delegates  did  you  have  present? — A.  About  40. 

Q.'  What  is  your  system  of  finance  in  the  national  organization? — A.  A  monthly 
per  capita  tax  and  assessments  levied  from  time  to  time  as  the  case  may  require. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  national  fund? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much,  and  for  what  purpose? — A.  Our  national  fund  is  for  different 
purposes — for  organization  work,  to  advertise  our  union  label,  and  for  defence. 

Q,  Have  you  a  system  of  organizers,  so  called? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  the  field? — A.  We  have  about  50. 

Q.  How  did  the  organization  pass  through  the  late  crisis  or  depression? — A.  The 
late  crisis  was  very  severe  upon  the  membership.  The  membership  was  at  its 
minimum  all  through  that  period.  The  unions  which  maintained  a  benefit  sys- 
tem managed  to  go  through  it  without  losing  in  membership. 

Q.  Is  your  benefit  system  operated  by  the  lodges  or  by  the  national  body? — A. 
We  have  no  national  system,  but  most  of  the  local  unions  have  a  system  which  is 
uniform  in  its  method. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  what  is  the  system  of  benefits,  and  the  amounts? — A.  The 
revenues  for  the  benefit  fund  are  derived  by  taking  a  proportion  of  the  monthly 
dues  and  putting  it  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  benefits  are  for  sickness,  disability, 
and  death. 

Q.  Is  there  usually  a  sufficiency  to  meet  all  wants,  with  respect  to  that  sick 
or  benefit  fund? — A.  So  far  all  the  local  unions  have  met  their  obligations  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  You  have  no  class  of  insurance  at  all,  simply  benefits? — A.  Simply  the 
benefits. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  statement  of  the  amount  that  has  been 
expended  in  these  benefit  funds  since  your  organization? — A.  Well,  we  have  never 
collected  the  statistics  in  that  regard,  but  it  has  been  considerable. 

Q.  Is  the  growth  of  your  organization  stable,  or  is  it  subject  to  trade  depres- 
sion?— A.  Subject,  of  course,  to  trade  depressions,  the  same  as  most  organizations. 

Q.  Have  you  lost  many  unions  on  account  of  the  depression  of  business  or 
strikes  since  you  have  been  organized? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  we  lost  in  member- 
ship. Some  unions,  of  course,  dwindled  in  such  cases;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
wherever  the  union  maintained  a  death  and  sick  benefit  fund  system  they  gen- 
erally kept  up  their  membership. 

Q.  You  regard  that  as  a  strong  inducement  in  holding  your  membership — the 
benefit  features  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes;  this  kept  them  together  at 
times,  particularly  when  they  would  become  lax  in  their  duties  to  the  organization. 

Q.  Has  your  union  been  subject  to  strikes  in  the  last  8  or  10  years? — A.  But 
very  few  in  the  last  few  years,  our  object  being  to  discourage  strikes. 

Q.  What  were  the  largest  strikes  you  had,  and  how  many  were  involved? — A. 
The  largest  strike  occurred  about  5  years  ago,  when  the  coat  tailors  in  New  York 
City  revolted  against  the  sweating  system  en  masse,  which  was  followed  by 
similar  action  in  other  clothing  cities. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  strike  last? — A.  Lasted  about  6  weeks,  and  the  tailors 
were  successful  in  all  their  demands. 

Q.  What  were  the  demands? — A.  The  demands  were  for  the  10-hour  work  day, 
a  minimum  rate  of  wages  ranging  from  §9  to  S16  per  week,  according  to  divisions 
of  work  and  employment  of  members  of  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  unorganized  tailors  go  on  that  strike?— A.  I 
want  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  strike.  It  was  very  peculiar.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  revolt  against  the  sweating  system  by  people  who  had  just  come 
together  for  that  purpose.  They  secured  their  demands,  but  unfortunately" 
immediately  afterwards  the  members  lost  interest  in  the  organization,  encroach- 
ments were  gradually  made  upon  the  rules,  and  the  old  conditions  were  quickly 
restored,  and  then  a  period  of  disorganization  followed.  When  they  lost  all  they 
had  gained  they  took  the  same  course  and  repeated  their  former  action,  but  this 
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lime  they  thought  they  could  bind  the  contractors  or  their  employers  by  com- 
pelling them  to  file  a  bond  with  them  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  agreement  which  they  entered  into.  Notwithstanding  that,  they  immediately 
left  their  organization,  and  the  previous  conditions  were  again  introduced. 

Q.  And  on  this  second  endeavor  were  you  able  to  restore  the  conditions  gained 
by  the  first  strike?— A.  The  conditions  which  the  tailors  first  obtained  were 
secured  again.  When  the  members  withdrew  from  their  unions  the  old  condi- 
tions were  again  established,  and  another  period  of  disorganization  followed,  and 
when  the  conditions  became  unbearable  they  struck  again  with  the  very  same 
results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  the  third  strike?— A.  The  third  time.  These 
three  strikes  proved  that  the  tailors  were  as  yet  unable  to  organize  permanently; 
that  they  lacked  the  capacity  for  permanent  organization.  They  moved  in  large 
crowds;  they  moved  into  the  organization  that  way  and  moved  out  in  the  same 
manner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  More  a  matter  of  enthusiasm.—  A.  Yes,  and  they  were 
only  started  when  conditions  had  reached  a  fearful  stage. 

Cjj.  What  effect  did  those  strikes  have  on  the  sweating  system? — A.  These 
strikes  did  not  abolish  the  sweating  system,  because  the  sweating  system  is 
founded  upon  the  petty  contractor  system.  They  were  instrumental  inestablish- 
ing  for  a  short  period  favorable  conditions  of  labor,  comparatively.  After  the 
second  strike  these  conditions  were  obtained  for  about  a  year,  and  everybody 
commented  upon  the  noticeable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  clothing 
workers,  and  the  manufacturers  were  satisfied  aleo  because  it  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  labor  uniformly,  and  the  prices  for  clothing  were  fixed  accordingly;  but 
unfortunately,  when  the  depression  set  in  the  men  lost  interest  in  their  organiza- 
tion again  and  things  went  backward. 

Q.  These  strikes  were  made  against  the  contracting  or  sweating  system? — A. 
They  were  not  made  against  the  contract  system.  Their  object  was  to  compel 
the  contractors  to  give  them  better  conditions  and  to  hold  the  contractor  up  to 
those  conditions  by  making  it  obligatory  upon  his  part  to  give  bonds  as  security; 
but  the  validity  of  these  agreements,  backed  up  by  the  bonds,  have  not  been  put 
to  a  test,  although  the  tailors  were  successful  in  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  $400, 
the  amount  of  a  bond. 

Q.  What  court  was  it  decided  in? — A.  The  city  court.  This  decision  was 
appealed  from  and  reversed. 

Q.  In  the  supreme  court  of  the  State? — A.  I  want  to  explain  that  our  attorneys 
brought  action  again  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  amount  of  a  bond  of  a  certain  con- 
tractor in  another  court;  went  about  it  in  a  different  way,  with  better  results. 
But  the  standing  of  the  agreements  themselves  was  not  put  to  the  test  in  the  second 
suit;  the  action  was  simply  taken  against  this  contractor  for  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  of  the  bond  because  of  the  violation  of  the  agreement,  and  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  that. 

Q.  On  the  general  contract  feature? — A.  On  the  general  contract  feature. 

Q. .  How  far  did  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  protect  you  and  operate  to 
get  your  rights? — A.  The  factory  laws  at  that  time  were  poorly  enforced,  and 
they  were  inadequate,  and  the  attention  which  was  drawn  to  the  condition  of 
the  clothing  workers  through  those  strikes  helped  the  passage  of  needed  legisla- 
tion, and  amendments  to  the  factory  acts  were  made,  and  as  a  result  the  factory 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  brought  up  to  the  present  standard  of 
efficiency. 

Q.  Did  your  unions  take  any  action  in  going  to  Albany  to  get  this  legislation?— 
A.  Yes;  sent  representatives  there  every  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  law  at  the  present  time? — A.  The  present  law 
is  a  very  efficient  one,  the  best  law  enacted  by  any  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Better  than  lhatof  Massachusetts? — A.  I  consider  the 
Massachusetts  law  second  to  that  of  New  York.  It  was  ahead  of  New  York  prior 
to  this  session  of  the  legislature.  And  the  best  features  in  the  Massachusetts  act 
were  incorporated  into  the  New  York  act.  The  laws  were  amended  at  the  last 
session  so  as  to  make  the  factory  acts  superior  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Can  you  readily  state  the  character  of  the  amendments 
that  were  put  into  the  factory  law  that  affect  your  trade,  wherein  they  became 
advantageous  to  your  trade? — A.  The  factory  laws  mainly  affect  our  trade;  the 
great  purpose  of  the  factory  law  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  clothing 
trade  on  account  of  well-known  abuses  that  exist  there  and  the  extent  of  the 
clothing  trade  in  New  York  State. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  that  brings  out  the  necessity  of  tagging  the 
clothing? — A.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  on  that,  but  the  most  important 
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feature,  and  the  one  that  interests  ns  most,  is  an  amendment  relative  to  the  licensing 
of  "workshops. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  that  license  feature? — A.  This  feature  is 
taken  largely  from  the  Massachusetts  act.  I  will  quote  from  the  act.  It  is 
plainly  stated  [reading] : 

"Article  VII. — Tenement-made  articles. 

"  Sec.  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,  repairing,  or  finishing  articles  in  tene- 
ments.— No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  in  a  building 
situated  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  shall  be  u  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing,  or  finishing  therein  any  coats,  vests,  knee 
pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  dresses, 
waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments, 
skirts,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  cigars,  or  umbrellas 
unless  a  license  is  secured  therefor  as  provided  in  this  article.  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  apply  to  collars,  cuffs,  shirts,  or  shirt  waists  ,made  of  cotton  or 
linen  fabrics  that  are  subjected  to  the  laundering  process  before  being  offered  for 
sale.  Application  for  such  a  license  shall  be  made  to.  the  factory  inspector  by 
any  family,  or  a  member  thereof,  desiring  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair,  or  finish 
any  of  such  articles  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house, 
or  by  any  person  desiring  to  perform  such  work  in  any  buildingin  the  rear  of  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  house.  Such  application  shall  describe  the  room  or  apart- 
ment, shall  specify  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  therein,  and  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  factory  inspector  may  determine.  Blank  applications  shall  be 
prepared  and  furnished  by  the  factory  inspector.  Before  any  such  license  is 
granted  an  inspection  of  the  room,  apartment,  or  building  sought  to  be  licensed 
must  be  made  by  the  factory  inspector.  If  the  factory  inspector  ascertain  that 
such  room,  apartment,  or  building  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition,  and 
that  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  may  be  manufactured  therein  under  clean 
and  healthful  condition,  he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the  use  of  such  room, 
apartment,  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing,  or 
finishing  such  articles.  Each  license  shall  state  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
who  may  be  employed  in  the  room  or  rooms  to  which  such  license  relates.  The 
number  of  persons  to  be  so  employed  shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  contained  in  each  room  or  apartment  mentioned  in  such  license, 
allowing  not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  for  each  person  employed  between  the  hours 
of  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and,  unless  by  a  special 
written  permit  of  the  factory  inspector,  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet  for  each  per- 
son employed  therein  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  but  no  such  permit  shall  be  issued  unless  such  room  or  apart- 
ment is  lighted  by  electricity  or  other  suitable  light  at  all  times  during  such 
hours  while  such  persons  are  employed  therein.  Such  license  must  be  framed 
and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  or  apartment  to  which  it  relates. 
It  may  be  revoked  by  the  factory  inspector  if  the  health  of  the  community  or  of 
the  employees  requires  it,  or  if  it  appears  that  the  rooms  or  apartments  to  which 
such  license  relates  are  not  in  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition.  Every 
room  or  apartment  in  which  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  are  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired,  or  finished  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by  the  factory  inspector 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  garments,  or  articles,  or  any  part  or 
parts  tnereof  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infectious 
or  contagious  nature.  No  person  shall  hire,  employ,  or  contract  with  any  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  or  any  person  not  holding  a  license  therefor,  to  manufacture,  alter, 
repair,  or  finish  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  in  any  room  or  apart- 
ment in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any 
building  situated  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  as  aforesaid.  This 
section  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  of  a  tailor  or  seamstress  by  any  person 
or  family  for  the  purpose  of  making,  altering,  repairing,  or  finishing  any  article 
of  wearing  apparel  for  such  person  or  for  family  use.  [As  amended  by  chapter 
191,  Laws  of  1899.]  " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  committee  naturally  took  the  Massachusetts  law 
for  a  model,  but  improved  upon  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  Do  you  know  if  under  the  new  law  the  regulation  of 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  family  or  living  apartments  has  been  changed 
any? — A.  The  present  law,  or  present  amendments,  make  it  much  easier  for  the 
factory  inspector  to  enter  a  living  apartment  where  manufacturing  is  done. 

Q.  That  is  by  the  adoption  of  the  health  feature?— A.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
health  feature. 
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Q.  Is  there  much  family,  dwelling-house,  or  living-apartment  manufacture  in 
New  York  now?— A.  There  is  not  nearly  as  much  as  there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  harmful? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  In  what  way — from  the  sanitary,  or  economic  point  of  view  of  the  work- 
ers?— A.  Both  from  the  sanitary  and  economic  point  of  view,  because  you  can 
readily  understand  when  members  of  a  family  are  drafted  into  the  service  they 
can  make  goods  for  a  cheaper  price  than  where  the  head  of  a  family  goes  into  a 
factory,  because,  working  at  home,  there  is  no  special  limit  as  to  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  that  dwelling- 
house  work  done  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Say  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo? — A.  Well,  in  those  places  rents  are 
cheaper,  and  the  people  have  more  room,  and  where  they  manufacture  in  their 
own  dwelling  houses  they  provide  a  separate  room  for  that  purpose,  and  in  most 
cases  they  have  built  an  addition  to  the  building;  and  even  where  such  is  not  the 
case,  where  the  work  is  being  done  directly  in  the  living  room,  it  is  not  done 
under  such  unwholesome  conditions.  There  is  not  the  objection  to  it  that  there 
is  in  New  York  City,  but  still  it  is  an  evil.. 

Q.  Are  dwelling-house  or  living-apartment  operatives  usually  in  the  hands  of 
the  contractors,  or  are  they  free  to  get  material  from  a  wholesale  house  and  take 
the  work  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor? — A.  Yes;,  a  man  may  manu- 
facture in  his  own  rooms  and  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  Remember,  he  can  employ  members  of  the  "immediate  family,"  which 
may  mean  outsiders  or  relatives  boarding  there  or  living  there,  and  who  some- 
times constitute  a  large  shop. 

Q.  Do  these  people  manufacture  for  the  wholesale  houses? — A.  They  work 
directly  for  the  wholesale  houses.  They  go  to  the  wholesale  clothier  and  com- 
pete for  the  work — accept  it  at  almost  any  price  offered. 

Q.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  in  the  low|rate  of  wages? — A.  The  evil  of  the  contract 
system  lies  in  this:  That  the  work  is  made  under  conditions  free  from  the  influ- 
ences which  maintain  a  certain  standard  in  the  regular  factory,  and  then  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  controlling  them,  and  the  fact  that  these  contractors  can  use  the  most 
helpless  in  the  community.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  moral  restraints  imposed 
upon  larger  and  regular  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
shop.  The  workers  are  usually  a  class  of  people  whose  world  is  limited  to  the  small 
crowded  district;  they  see  nothing  outside  of  that;  their  very  existence  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  work  at  a  particular  branch  of  the  clothing  trade,  and  if 
there  is  insufficient  work  for  all,  then  they  work  for  less  pay  and  assume  larger 
burdens,  and  do  anything  to  merely  exist.  They  are  always  in  the  condition  of 
tiding  over  an  emergency,  just  barely  getting  along — to  live  for  to-day — and  to 
do  this  they  are  willing  to  accomplish  an  inhuman  task  for  small  wages.  The 
amount  of  work  they  perform  in  a  day  is  only  limited  by  their  endurance.  These 
conditions  have  caused  the  sweating  system,  and  the  foundation  of  the  sweating 
system  is  the  irresponsible  petty  contract  method  of  manufacture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  regulating  the  sweating  system  has  driven  the  making  of  clothing 
in  that  way  out  of  Boston  to  a  large  extent,  and  that  it  has  gone  to  New  York. 
Now,  you  say  the  New  York  law  is  superior  to  the  Massachusetts  law.  Have  you 
noticed  that  the  effect  has  been  to  drive  the  trade  out  of  the  State  of  New  York 
elsewhere? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  factory  laws  are  responsible  for  that  at  all.  It 
is  a  great  mistake.  That  sort  of  argument  is  urged  against  every  reform.  If  the 
factory  laws  enforce  more  cleanliness  and  better  surroundings,  that  does  not 
make  the  cost  of  manufacture  so  much  greater  as  to  become  a  factor.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  it  does.  It  simply  compels  the  people  working  in  those  places 
to  be  cleaner,  and  the  contractor  to  be  more  scrupulous  in  that  regard,  and  pre- 
vents the  contractor  from  going  to  excess  concerning  the  employment  of  children 
and  women;  but  it  does  not  increase  materially  the  cost  of  making  the  goods. 
The  real  reason  why  the  clothing  trade  has  largely  gone  from  Boston  to  New 
York  is  because  they  have  a  more  humane  system  of  work  in  Boston;  they  do  not 
have  what  we  know  in  New  York  as  the  ' '  task  system. "  The  task  system  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  sweating  system,  and  that  requires  some  further  explanation.  The 
task  system  is  a  sort  of  infernal  cooperative  system — a  system  by  which  the  con- 
tractor shares  his  misery  with  his  dependent  workingmen.  For  instance,  he  goes 
to  the  warehouse  and  applies  for  work.  The  foreman  tells  him  he  has  a  certain 
number  of  garments  he  wishes  to  have  made,  and  if  he  desires  to  take  them  for  a 
certain  price  he  can  have  them;  and  that  if  he  does  not  take  them  there  are  many 
others  waiting  to  take  the  work  and  glad  of  the  opportunity.  But  the  others  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  that  is  so  or  not;  they  must  take  H  for  granted.  Sup- 
pose he  refuses  to  take  the  work,  and  says:  "  I  am  barely  making  a  living;  my  men 
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are  working  13  and  14  hours  a  day,  and  if  I  must  take  this  work  out  for  a  shilling 
less  I  can  not  live,  neither  can  my  people."  He  goes  back  and  he  tells  his  hands 
about  it.  They  may  refuse  to  make  it.  They  remain  out  of  work  a  while  and 
then  go  to  the  contractor  with  the  proposition — "Well,  I  guess  you  had  better 
take  that  work  out;  we  will  make  a  few  more  coats  for  a  day's  work.''  And  so 
this  grinding  system  goes  on;  the  screws  are  continually  turned  and  turned  until 
the  breaking  point  is  reached.  So  you  see  there  can  be  no  relief;  the  tendency  is 
always  downward  to  the  very  lowest  notch.  Both  the  contractors  and  the  tailors 
are  in  a  vise  and  can  not  get  out  of  it.  Competition  in  this  case  has  reached  its 
last  ditch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  The  real  cause  of  this  constant  tendency  downward  is 
excessive  competition  among  the  manufacturers? — A.  Excessive  competition  and 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  labor  make  it  specially  severe  all  around,  but  the  work- 
ing people  must  stand  the  brunt  of  the  strain. 

Q.  You  regard  excessive  competition  as  a  distinct  evil  to  the  workingmen,  do 
you? — A.  There  is  excessive  competition  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry,  but 
notwithstanding  that,  in  most  occupations  certain  standards  are  maintained, 
based  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  workers,  upon  the  habits  of  life,  and  so  on,  and 
because  there  is  a  certain  moral  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  employer 
for  the  economic  condition  of  those  who  work  for  him;  but  in  this  case,  you  see, 
that  is  all  removed.  There  is  practically  no  standard,  there  is  no  responsibility 
at  all,  an  entire  absence  of  it. 

Q.  The  responsibility  is  lost  between  the  various  subcontractors? — A.  The  con- 
tract system  is  the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  and  unless  you  can  take  it  out  you  can 
not  improve  the  condition  of  the  clothing  workers  very  much. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  that  can  be  done? — A.  That  is 
the  great  problem.  The  tailors  realize  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  their  people 
organized  from  the  fact  that  they  have  to  deal  with  so  many  small  bosses  who 
change  their  locations  frequently;  some  shops  only  exist  temporarily;  there  is  no 
permanency  there.  The  employee  may  be  a  contractor  to-morrow,  the  contractor 
maybe  an  employee  the  next  day.  They  have  very  little  capital,  really  no  capital. 
They  pay  for  their  machinery  on  the  installment  plan. 

Q.  They  have  as  hard  a  time  as  their  employees? — A.  Just  as  much  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  there  not  a  time  when  contractors  made  pretty 
round  profits  out  of  this  class  of  work? — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  time,  and  that  is 
where  the  name  contractor  originated.  They  are  now  really  not  contractors,  as 
we  understand  it;  they  are  not  independent  employers  who  have  their  own  plant, 
but  they  are  simply  middlemen,  petty  bosses,  without  any  responsibility  either  to 
the  party  who  gives  them  work  or  to  the  employees^ 

Q.  Is  it  so  that  in  this  task  work  the  work  which  is  needed  to  be  done  stands 
in  the  relation  of  almost  a  job  lot  for  which  these  contractors  are  to  bid  and 
underbid? — A.  If  the  manufacturer  had  to  make  his  own  work  on  the  premises 
we  would  have  different  conditions,  and  wherever  a  manufacturer  does  that,  not- 
withstanding the  competition  of  these  small  shops  and  the  cheapness  with  which 
the  work  can  be  made,  the  conditions  are  better. 

Q.  Are  there  not  two  conditions  we  want  to  take  into  view,  first  of  all  the  com- 
petition among  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  then  the  tremendous  over- 
plus of  labor?— A.  That  is  it ;  first  the  contract  system ,  and  su  bsequently  the  great 
surplus  of  labor  constantly  supplied  by  recent  arrivals,  who  take  refuge  in  the 
clothing  trade.  It  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  living,  such  as  it  is, 
for  the  time  being,  and  many  of  them  who  go  into  the  clothing  trade  do  so  with 
the  intention  of  supporting  themselves  for  a  short  while  until  they  can  better 
their  condition;  but  they  generally  remain  in  it  permanently;  poverty  anchors 
them  there;  thev  can  not  get  out  of  it;  and  not  understanding  the  conditions  in 
this  country,  not  knowing  anything  beyond  the  Ghetto  district,  they  regard  these 
conditions  as  being  general  and  applying  everywhere.  They  see  no  other  way 
out  of  it,  they  consider  themselves  helpless,  and  there  they  remain,  except  those 
who  have  more  than  the  average  intelligence  and  ambition  and  who  educate 
themselves,  and  they  gradually  work  their  way  out;  but  when  they  go  the  gap 
is  quickly  filled.  That  is  the  condition  which  confronts  us  and  which  has  to 
be  met. 

Q.  How  do  you  organize  these  workers  at  all? — A.  People  have  wondered  at  it, 
but  we  have  done  it;  we  have  accomplished  great  results,  too,  in  many  instances, 
and  if  we  could  only  keep  them  organized  all  would  be  well.  The  clothing  cut- 
ters, who  are  better  situated,  realizing  how  the  trade  suffers,  have  endeavored  to 
do  something  for  the  tailors.  They  have  furthered  their  unions  and  have  kept 
watch  over  them. 

Q.  In  a  measure  the  tailors  are  allied  to  the  clothing  cutters?— A.  Yes.    The 
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cutters  work  directly  for  the  employers.  They  maintain,  in  most  cities,  the  stand- 
ard rate  of  wages  of  from  $20  to  $24  a  week,  and  a  workday  of  8  or  9  hours,  but 
then  again  their  employment  is  irregular. 

Q.  Have  you  established  in  the  unions  of  the  tailoring  trade  a  10-hour  sys- 
tem?— A.  Some  parts  of  the  country  we  have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  regulation  at  all  as  to  the  general  garment  workers  employed 
by  contractors  in  respect  to  hours  of  labor,  or  can  you  regulate  that  by  organiza- 
tion?— A.  They  regulated  that  for  a  whole  year  through  their  organization,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  under  which  they  worked;  the  fact  that  they  must 
deal  with  innumerable  small  bosses,  who  are  continually  changing  their  locations 
and  only  maintain  temporary  shops — notwithstanding  all  that,  through  organiza- 
tion they  managed  to  enforce. fair  conditions  for  a  time.  Unfortunately  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  theii  organizations  longer  than  that,  and  through  inter- 
nal dissensions  and  dull  times  their  unions  went  to  pieces. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Lack  of  funds? — A.  Of  course,  lack  of  funds  was  the  cause 
of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  keep  your  treasury  full  in  such  an  organization  than 
in  most  trade  unions? — A.  It  is  very  difficult.  The  membership,  with  regard  to 
the  tailors,  is  either  very  large  or  small.  They  only  move  in  crowds.  When  they 
see  others  joining  an  organization  they  rush  into  it,  and  when  they  are  all  in  and 
see  a  few  leaving  it  they  will  rush  out  of  it,  and  conclude  that  the  union  is  going 
to  pieces  and  exclaim,  "  What  is  the  use  of  paying  dues?  " 

Q.  Please  state  what  your  diies  are. — A.  They  vary;  the  dues  of  the  clothing 
cutters  are  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  month,  which  includes  these  other  benefits;  and 
the  dues  of  the  tailors  are  generally  from  25  to  50  cents. 

Q.  Are  there  many  wholesale  clothing  houses  in  New  York  that  have  their  own 
factories  and  do  their  own  work? — A.  There  are  just  a  few,  and  they  do  not  make 
all  the  work  in  those  shops;  just  the  best  grade  of  work. 

Q.  How  about  a  shop  like  Rogers,  Peet  &  Co. ;  do  they  do  their  own  work? — A. 
No;  they  do  just  like  the  rest  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  representations.  It 
is  well  to  understand  that  the  best  grades  of  goods  are  made  in  sweatshops;  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods  must  be  made  in  large  quantities  in  a  well-ordered  shop, 
while  a  good  piece  of  work  can  be  more  cheaply  done  at  home  by  one  who  gives 
it  that  patient,  careful  work  which  it  requires,  and  burns  the  midnight  oil  over  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  they  get  a  commensurate  wage  for  the  care  they 
give  that  class  of  work? — A.  Most  decidedly  not. 

Q.  What  would  a  tailor  or  contractor  get  for  a  dress  suit? — A.  Dress  suits  are 
generally  custom  made;  some  are  made  by  the  wholesale  manufacturer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  custom  work  exempt  from  those  conditions? — A.  No; 
the  best  class  of  custom  work  is  made  precisely  under  the  conditions  I  have 
described.  I  know  of  a  particular  case,  where  a  man  had  paid  $75  for  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  the  garments  were  made  in  one  of  the  worst  shops  in  New  York.  It 
took  the  man  who  made  that  coat  a  whole  week  to  make  it,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  own  boy  and  his  wife.  This  artist  tailor  got  $15  for  it,  and  there  it  was  made 
in  a  den  called  a  home.  They  worked  14  hours  a  day  over  it,  and  this  very  same 
manufacturer  was  priding  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  goods  were  made  under 
the  best  conditions.  He  has  a  magnificent  store,  appointments  are  all  the  best, 
and  he  sends  his  work  out  to  such  places  to  be  made.  Why?  Because  he  can 
have  it  made  so  much  cheaper.  And  even  in  cases  where  merchant  tailors  have 
conducted  their  own  shops,  calling  them  back  shops,  they  found  that  it  cost  them 
so  much  more  that  they  have  gradually  given  their  work  out  more  and  more. 
That  is  the  great  grievance  of  the  custom  tailors  in  New  York.  Very  few  mer- 
chant tailors  employ  their  own  tailors  and  operate  their  own  shops.  They  have 
gradually  become  smaller  and  smaller  and  dwindled  down  to  nothing.  Most  of 
them- make  no  work  on  the  premises  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  merchant  tailors  of  Boston? — A.  Not  to  that  degree. 
Clothing  manufacturing  in  Boston  is  carried  on  on  a  higher  scale,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  much  of  that  work  has  gone  to  New  York  City,  on  account  of  the 
method  of  manufacturing. 

Q.  Is  not  the  custom  trade  of  Boston  mostly  done  on  the  premises? — A.  Yes; 
Boston  is  entitled  to  that  distinction.     The  conditions  there  are  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  conditions  in  Chicago? — A.  Precisely 
the  same  as  in  New  York,  and  in  some  respects  worse;  because  people  of  many 
more  nationalities  contend  for  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  a  gentleman  orders  a  high-class  suit,  say  for  $75  or 
$100,  do  you  understand  that  it  is  liable  to  be  made  in  one  of  the  worst  sweat- 
shops and  that  he  will  be  liable  to  get  some  contagious  disease  by  wearing  that 
suit? — A.  That  is  just  what  I  mean.    This  has  been  sufficiently  proven. 
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Q.  The  first-class  tailors  in  New  York,  on  Fifth  avenue,  will  send  their  goods 
out  to  be  manufactured  in  such  places  as  you  refer  to?— A.  Yes;  the  best  class  of 
manufacturers.  You  have  no  guaranty  at  all;  not  the  least.  They  may  deceive 
you  by  pointing  out  a  shop  in  the  rear;  that  shop  can  not  begin  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  true  in  other  cities?— A.  Not  in  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  way,  then,  that  a  person  could  get  a  guar- 
anty?— A.  The  only  guaranty  is  personal  investigation.  We  have  a  guaranty  in 
the  form  of  a  label  which  we  issue,  which  is  used  by  45  large  manufacturers  in 
the  country.  The  custom  tailors  also  issue  a  label.  In  New  York  City  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  we  give  that  label  to  manufacturers  who  make  their  goods 
under  sanitary  conditions  and  where  union  rules  prevail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  since  you  adopted  that  label? — A.  Six  years 
ago. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  success? — A.  It  has  been  very  successful  as  far  as  we 
have  gone. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  union  label  is  the  only  guaranty  for  cleanly  made 
goods? — A.  It  is  a  positive  guaranty  for  this  reason,  that  clothing  operatives  are 
certainly  more  interested  in  their  own  condition  than  anyone  else.  They  natu- 
rally would  not  give  this  label  to  manufacturers  unless  conditions  were  as  repre- 
sented. We  are  very  strict  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  our  label,  as  its  effectiveness 
depends  upon  the  public  confidence  placed  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  You  say  about  45  establishments  are  using  labels  in  the 
whole  country? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  large  establishments. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  establishments? — A.  It  is  sufficient  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  market;  and  the  demand  for  the  label,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  constantly 
growing,  and  people  outside  of  labor  organizations  are  manifesting  considerable 
interest  in  it,  particularly  the  clergymen.  Men  like  Bishop  Potter,  for  instance, 
advocate  the  label,  because  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under 
which  clothing  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  and  he  knows  the  methods  of 
our  organization. 

■  Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  He  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in  your  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  the  same  as  in  others,  like  the  association  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interest  of  labor,  known  as  the  C.  A.  I.  L. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  consumers'  league  of  ladies? — A.  Well, 
the  consumers'  leagues  sympathize  with  us,  and  do  what  they  can,  but  their 
efforts  are  mainly  confined  to  the  protection  of  girls  employed  in  mercantile 
establishments  and  in  occupations  where  the  women  can  not  be  readily  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  commission  to  understand  that  the  amount  of 
union-made  clothing  is  in  the  proportion  that  the  45  establishments  bear  to  the 
wnole  number? — A.  Taken  as  an  average,  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  include  in  those  45  establishments  the  number  of  union 
custom-made  tailor  shops  in  the  different  cities  that  employ  one  or  more  per- 
sons?— A.  No.  The  custom  tailoring  is  controlled  by  another  national  union,  the 
Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America,  of  which  Mr.  J.  B.  Lennon  is  secretary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  any  establishments  in  Washington  using  your 
label  that  you  know  of? — A.  No;  manufacturing  is  not  done  here,  except  custom 
tailoring. 

Q.  Tney  send  a  good  deal  to  Baltimore  from  Washington.  Do  they  have  the 
label  there?— A.  No;  it  is  an  unorganized  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  Philadelphia? — A.  Philadelphia  is  partially 
organized,  but  we  have  some  clothing  cities  which  are  entirely  organized,  every 
clothing  worker  there  being  a  member  of  the  union. 

Q.  Please  name  those  cities. — A.  City  of  Syracuse,  for  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Rochester? — A.  In  Rochester  only  the  clothing  cutters  are 
organized,  but  in  Syracuse  all  are  organized.  They  do  not  work  longer  than  10 
hours  per  day.  The  clothing  cutters  work  only  9.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages 
for  the  girls  is  not  less  than  $5,  and  they  range  from  that  upward.  The  cutters 
get  §20  to  $24  per  week,  and  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  every  manufacturer 
in  that  city  uses  our  union  label.  All  Syracuse-made  clothing  is  known  through- 
out the  country  as  being  union-made.  That  market  receives  additional  patronage 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  laboring  men  encourage  the  handling  of  its  product. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Syracuse  is  comparatively  a  very  small  clothing-manufac- 
turing city? — A.  No;  there  are  in  Syracuse  about  1,200  clothing  workers. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  Rochester?— A.  Rochester  is  larger.  There  are  about 
4,000  there. 

Q.  How  many  in  Buffalo?— A.  Buffalo  is  not  a  clothing  city. 

Q.  Know  anything  about  Utica?— A.  Utica  is  quite  a  clothing  market.  The 
largest  markets,  in  their  order,  are  New  York,  Chicago-;  I  guess  Rochester  comes 
next;  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Syracuse,  St.  Louis,  and  Utica. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  I  go  to  a  tailor  in  Washington  to  have  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  and  I  ask  him  if  he  employs  union  tailors,  and  he  tells  me  he  does;  he  says, 
"  There  is  my  cutter,  who  is  a  member  of  a  union;"  I  go  to  the  cutter,  and  he  says 
he  is  a  member  of  the  union.  What  guaranty  have  I  then,  if  there  are  no  man- 
ufactories here,  yet  members  of  the  union  are  here?— A.  The  custom  tailors,  prob- 
ably. In  the  custom  branch  of  the  trade  the  tailors  and  cutters  belong  to  one 
union. 

9.  Do  they  have  a  label?— A.  Oh,  yes;  the  custom  tailors  have  a  label  also, 
quite  extensively  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  I  would  like  to  bring  out  myself.  You  say  the 
question  of  immigration  can  be  dealt  with  by  this  commission.  That  is  where 
your  commission  could  be  of  great  service,  because  that  affects  us  very  closely. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  You  have  taken  up  the  strike  question.— A.  Inrelation 
to  strikes,  I  would  like  to  say  in  addition  that  the  clothing  cutters  have  very  few 
strikes,  because  they  are  best  organized;  and  they  raised  the  standard  of  wages 
and  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  by  obtaining  small  concessions  continually, 
compelling  manufacturers  to  conform  to  their  standard  by  degrees.  The  cutters 
have  engaged  in  a  few  large  general  strikes  and  lockouts  with  the  manufacturers' 
associations  in  various  cities,  with  varying  success,  but  the  costliness  of  it  has 
taught  both  sides  to  be  conciliatory  and  moderate.  In  some  localities  the  clothing 
cutters  have  never  had  a  strike,  and  yet  they  maintain  satisfactory  conditions  of 
labor. 

Q.  Do  employers  appoint  times  to  meet  employees? — A.  Yes;  the  unions  which 
have  not  had  strikes  owe  it  to  the  fact  that  they  are  always  prepared  for  a  strike. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons;  because,  should  it  be  known  that  they  were  unable  to 
resist  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  employee,  you  can  readily  understand  why 
the  employer  would  be  very  indifferent  when  they  sent  a  committee;  but  when 
they  know  they  are  prepared  for  a  fight  they  are  ready  to  make  concessions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  that  proposition  hold  good  to  organized  trades 
generally — that  organization  averts  strikes? — A.  Thorough  organization  averts 
strikes.  In  the  main,  that  is  the  general  effect.  I  think  you  will  find  that  to  be  so 
in  all  trades.  Of  course,  when  a  strike  breaks  out,  if  the  men  are  well  organized 
it  is  a  good  one.     Such  a  strike  serves  as  a  lesson  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  a  general  thing,  in  your  organization  you  do  not 
invite  strikes? — A.  We  try  to  avoid  them  wherever  possible  and  to  gain  our  ends 
indirectly  by  obtaining  small  concessions  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Did  public  opinion  help  you  much  in  New  York  in  your  strikes?  How  did 
the  press  stand? — A.  The  press  always  supported  those  strikes;  made  favorable 
reports  of  them;  encouraged  them  in  every  possible  way,  without  exception. 
Every  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  always  aided  the  strikes,  because 
they  regard  the  tailors'  strike  as  a  sort  of  revolt  against  these  deplorable  condi- 
tions by  people  who  could  hardly  be  helped  in  any  other  way  than  through  their 
own  efforts.  They  encouraged  the  strikes  because  of  the  social  improvement 
which  would  result.  That  is  the  reason  the  clothing  cutters  have  always  mani- 
f  ested.such  an  interest  in  their  conditions,  because  they  realize  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  the  tailors  making  the  beginning;  they  always  try  to  make  that  for 
them,  and  help  them  along  the  path  they  have  always  found  to  be  successful 
themselves.  And  also  because  the  clothing  cutters,  in  their  desire  to  introduce 
the*  label  more  generally,  find  it  necessary  to  organize  the  tailors  working  for 
establishments  which  desire  to  use  the  label. 

I  suppose  you  are  more  interested  in  the  sweating  system  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Especially  from  you.  The  commission  has  forecasted  that  matter  in  calling 
you  here,  so  as  to  reach  the  employees'  side  of  this  sweating  matter. — A.  And 
yon  want  to  know  what  factors  contribute  toward  those  conditions? 

Q.  That  is  just  exactly  it. — A.  First,  immigration;  I  will  place  that  first.  Sec- 
ondly, the  colonization  of  these  people  in  certain  parts  of  cities  out  of  which  they 
can  not  get,  and  because  of  which  they  continue  the  old-country  customs.  They 
live  there  just  as  though  they,  were  living  in  Russia;  the  same  clannishness 
remains.  You  must  understand  that  the  contractor  employs  people  of  his  own 
kind,  which  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  observe  their  religious  customs.  They 
live  and  work  right  within  that  small  compass,  meeting  only  people  of  their  own 
nationality,  and  do  not  join  outside  of  that.  There  is  a  wall  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  and  over  which  they  can  not  look.  They  are  there  imprisoned — virtual 
prisoners  of  poverty. 

Q.  How  do  you  diagnose  Brownsville? — A.  There  are  also  colonies  of  that 
description.  That  is  a  very  peculiar  condition,  too.  The  Hebrew  charitable 
societies  have  undertaken  to  cure  those  conditions  by  inducing  the  Hebrew  work- 
ing people  to  migrate  to  eertain  places  near  New  York;  but  what  have  they  done? 
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They  simply  transplanted  those  very  same  conditions  where  they  went.  They 
simply  made  a  new  East  Side  of  a  place  wherever  they  went,  whether  in  the 
country  or  in  another  city.  The  only  way  in  which  their  condition  can  be  improved 
and  they  can  be  made  to  come  up  to  the  American  standard  of  living  is  by  distrib- 
uting them  so  as  to  make  them  mingle  with  other  people.  You  must  remember 
that  they  are  by  no  means  illiterate;  in  fact,  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  learning  they  have.  In  their  way  they  are  philosophers.  They  study  very 
profoundly  the  problems  of  life,  and  are  well  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  through  their  own  papers,  but  they  do  not  personally  come  in  contact 
with  the  spirit  of  this  country.  All  that  is  required  is  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  mingle  with  others;  because  the  Hebrews,  including  the  poorer  class,  have 
inherent  good  qualities,  which  will  expand  if  only  conditions  are  made  favorable. 
They  are  strictly  moral,  the  women  are  virtuous,  and  their  family  ties  are  very 
strong,  and  all  that  is  required  is  to  surround  them  with  more  wholesome  condi- 
tions and  get  them  to  mingle  with  others.  That  is  the  problem — not  to  colonize 
them,  to  take  them  away  en  masse,  but  gradually  distribute  them  throughout  the 
country  in  some  manner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  This  commission  has  received  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  effect  that  this  class  of  people  in  some  of  the  cities  of  this  country 
where  they  are  colonized  are  very  ignorant,  so  much  so  that  they  can  not  tell  the 
time  on  the  face  of  the  clock.  As  a  rule,  do  you  find  that  the  case  in  New  York 
City  or  in  the  Eastern  cities,  or  does  the  statement  you  make  apply  to  the  Eastern 
cities  generally  in  this  connection? — A.  Well,  it  applies  to  the  many  employed  at 
the  clothing  trade. ' 

Q.  Only  Hebrews? — A.  I  explained  their  position  and  character  in  my  previous 
answer. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  this  connection  as  regardsother  classes  of  non- 
English-speaking  tradesmen? — A.  Well,  they  require  separate  consideration  and 
different  treatment.  The  Hebrew  workman  must  be  treated  separately,  because 
his  habits  and  temperament  differ  so  much  from  the  others  and  because  he  is 
educated  in  his  peculiar  way,  and  he  is  considered  intellectually  superior  to  the 
others  working  in  the  same  trade.  He  certainly  is  superior,  despite  his  faults. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  because  the  Italians  and  Hungarians  working  at 
the  clothing  trade  in  the  sweatshop  district  are  more  ignorant  and  illiterate.  Some 
of  them  can  not  tell  the  time,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  the  Hebrew  tailor  looks  upon 
them  as  being  inferiors  and  upon  himself  as  being  the  victim  of  adverse  circum- 
stances. He  regards  himself  as  being  an  unfortunate,  surrounded  by  these  condi- 
tions, and  he  has  certainly  ambition  enough  to  get  out  of  them,  but  he  requires 
help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  not  nearly  all  these  Hebrews  been  in  much  bet- 
ter circumstances  in  Europe  and  are  mainly  exiles  here? — A.  Many  of  them  have, 
but  most  of  their  conditions,  economically  considered,  are  about  the  same.  But 
they  were  living  in  a  more  healthful  climate;  they  came  mainly  from  villages  and 
small  towns  of  eastern  Russia  and  Austria. 

Q.  Within  the  zone  of  settlement  in  Europe  were  they  not  pretty  thrifty,  indus- 
trious people,  with  schools  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  Russian  system? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Hebrew  more  readily  assimilate  with  the  American  than  any 
other  nationality? — A.  When  compared  with  the  people  of  eastern  and  southern 
Europe  he  does,  and  most  decidedly  so,  if  he  is  only  given  a  chance  to  assimilate. 

Q.  So  you  think  the  transferring  of  the  East  Side  Hebrews  to  Brownsville  was 
a  failure  because  of  the  colonization? — A.  Because  of  colonization.  They  observe 
their  own  customs  and  the  same  clannishness ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  children 
get  away  from  these  conditions.  The  children  of  the  sweatshop  tailors  get  out 
of  it.  Very  few  remain  in  it.  There  you  see  the  natural  ambition  of  the  race 
asserting  itself.  The  children  of  the  poorest  East  Side  sweatshop  tailor  adopt 
some  other  occupation,  and  get  out  of  it  somehow  or  other,  simply  because  of 
their  common-school  experience.  In  their  going  to  school  they  learn  more  about 
this  country,  more  about  what  other  people  are  doing.  If  they  can  not  better 
themselves  at  home,  they  leave  home.  The  situation  would  improve  itself  in 
time  because  of  this  very  ambition  of  the  younger  generation,  were  it  not  for  the 
stream  of  new  arrivals  always  pressing  on  from  behind.  This  is  why  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reform  things.  Like  draining  a  swamp  without  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
water. 

Q.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  the  second  generation  of  the  Hebrews  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  almost  any  trade  or  profession?— A:  Very  rapidly,  particularly  the  pro- 
fessions. They  are  very  much  inclined  that  way,  and  they  will  save  and  stint  in 
order  to  get  sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  college. 
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Q.  Then  you  say  as  a  general  matter  that  the  reason  the  Hebrew  is  driven  into 
the  sweatshop  is  simpry  his  poverty?— A.  Simply  poverty. 

Q.  Not  their  ambition,  not  their  desires,  but  simply  poverty?— A.  Yes;  their 
ambition  is  just  the  other  way.  That  is  the  distinction  between  those  and  the 
other  people  working  in  that  trade. 

Q.  What  are  the  social  conditions  of  the  other  workers  there — Italians,  Hun- 
garians, etc.? — A.  Their  social  conditions  are  very  low. 

Q.  Have  they  any  societies  among  themselves ;  any  means  of  recreation? — A. 
Well,  they  have  fraternal  societies,  many  of  them.  The  poorest  kind  of  an 
Italian,  the  one  who  earns  50  cents  a  day,  will  belong  to  a  fraternal  and  a  patri- 
otic society,  too.  The  same  way  with  the  Hungarians ;  they  imagine  they  are 
living  in  the  old  country,  and  the  affairs  of  the  old  country  concern  them  most. 
The  first  pages  of  their  newspapers  are  given  up  to  events  which  transpire  in 
their  native  land,  and  Washington  concerns  them  least. 

Q.  They  have  no  judgment  as  to  legislation  or  any  movements  of  the  American 
people  for  the  benefit  of  themselves? — A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  In  mass  meetings  held  in  New  York  they  were  simply  participants  as  a  mob, 
without  any  judgment  why  they  assembled? — A.  Very  vague.  They  try  to  organ- 
ize in  their  crude  way.  They  have  their  newspapers.  The  trouble  is  that  only  a 
portion  of  them  can  read  their  own  newspapers.  There  are  newspapers  in  New 
York — take  II  Progresso,  a  paper  edited  by  a  very  capable  man,  a  man  in  sympathy 
with  the  labor  movement,  who  preaches,  as  I  understand,  trade  unionism  to,  them 
through  his  paper,  but  it  makes  very  little  impression  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  Do  their  national  societies  ostracize  them  from  the 
American  people  and  keep  them  excluded? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  Does  it  have  that  effect? — A.  It  does  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  keep  them 
away  from  the  people.  But  at  the  same  time  that  is  the  only  thing  they  have. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  societies  their  condition  would  be  indeed  degrading.  It 
enables  the  most  intelligent  among  them  to  influence  the  others.  It  creates  a 
unity  which  would  not  be  there  if  they  did  not  have  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  foster  old-country  conditions. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  whole  it  is  to  their  advantage? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Does  it  not  place  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  among  them  that  power 
which  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  good  government;  the  power,  for  instance,  of 
voting  them  in  droves  in  large  cities? — A.  It  certainly  does  that;  so  you  have 
your  choice. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  if  these  people  came  and  settled  down  in  our 
country  as  do  other  men — from  Great  Britain,  for  instance — make  this  their  home, 
assimilate  with  the  American  people,  endeavor  at  all  times  to  observe  the  laws  of 
our  country,  and  make  good  citizens  of  their  posterity,  that  the  influence  they 
would  leave  upon  society  would  not  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  to-day? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  Americans  among  the 
clothing  cutters  and  garment  workers  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  your  associa- 
tion goes? — A.  You  have  to  take  into  consideration  again  the  different  branches 
of  the  trade.  There  is  such  a  broad  distinction  between  them.  The  clothing 
cutters  are  either  native  Americans  or  naturalized.  The  overall  operatives  are 
largely  American  girls,  having  a  common-school  education,  and  represent  the 
better  class  of  working  girls.  Then,  of  course,  you  come  down  to  the  tailors. 
The  foreign-born  tailors  preponderate  so  largely  that  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  American  conditions  have  very  little  influence  upon  them.  They  are  a 
small,  insignificant  factor.  It  is  well  known  that  in  localities  where  the  tailoring 
trade  is  controlled  by  Americans,  Germans,  and  Irishmen  they  soon  give  way  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Italian,  and  are  forced  out  of  it  because  they  will  not  submit  to 
the  lower  standards  introduced;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  conditions  in  the 
clothing  trade  are  so  much  lower  than  those  of  most  other  industries — for 
instance,  the  workers  in  the  building  trades.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  fierce  competition  may  be,  there  is  a  certain  point  at  which  they  will  not 
work.  They  will  submit  to  certain  conditions,  but  they  will  not  go  below  that 
point.  It  is  their  nature  to  get  a  fair  compensation,  or  not  work,  and  take  their 
chances;  but  with  the  Hebrew  workmen  such  a  consideration  does  not  obtain 
at  all;  it  is  a  matter  of  work,  and  that  is  all.  They  take  no  chances.  If  they  can 
not  make  a  living  working  12  hours  a  day,  they  will  make  it  working  14  or  16 
hours.  They  will  go  to  any  limit  in  order  to  live  by  working,  and  it  is  just 
because  of  that  that  he  is  enslaved.  He  is  enslaved  because  of  his  excessive 
industry,  which  otherwise  ought  to  benefit  him.  His  very  ambition  is  what 
keeps  him  down — expended  in  the  wrong  direction.  This  energy  which  should 
make  him  prospereus  is  what  grinds  him  down.  His  own  power  virtually  is 
turned  against  him. 
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Q.  Do  you  expect  before  long,  or  any  time,  that  you  can  impress  upon  these 
workers  the  fact  that  if  they  can  shorten  their  hours  that  it  will  be  to  their  advan- 
tage?— A .  Well ,  they  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  that.  We  have  reached  them 
pretty  well  through  their  organization  when  they  were  organized. 

Q.  You  have  shortened  the  hours  considerably,  then? — A.  The  hours  of  labor- 
have  been  shortened  at  times,  and  they  know  the  advantage  of  it.  They  all  under- 
stand the  advantage  of  trade  unions.  They  know  what  they  can  accomplish  by 
it,  because  they  have  had  the  experience,  and  they  are  all  favorably  inclined 
toward  organization.  They  all  want  organization,  but  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
secure  it.  They  have  not  acquired  as  yet  the  capacity  of  organizing  permanently, 
because  they  are  mutually  distrustful  and  prone  to  quarrel,  and  because  of  the 
discouraging  conditions  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  course  of  time  I 
believe  they  will  overcome  the  obstacles,  which  to-day  seem  insurmountable,  with 
outside  help. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  the  commission  with  a  tabulated  statement  covering  the 
cost  of  the  production  and  the  retail  price  of  the  article? — A.  Yes;  I  will  submit 
that  to  you  gladly.  (The  following  is  the  tabulated  statement  furnished  by  Mr. 
White:)  „ 


$10  suit. 


$15  suit. 


$20  suit. 


Cutting  and  trimming 

Making  coat 

Making  pants 

Making  vest 


$0.15 
.75 
.30 
.25 


1.45 


$0. 21 
1.00 

.40 


$0.25 
1.50 

.55 
.50 


2.80 


The  disproportion  between  the  cost  of  making  and  the  selling  price  of  the  three 
grades  is  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of  the  material  and  the  relatively  larger  profits 
made  upon  the  better  grades.     The  above  figures  given  are  liberal. 

I  believe  you  want  to  know  what  sort  of  legislation  would  reach  this  contract 
system? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  something  which  our  best  people  have  tried  to  study  out, 
and  I  have  had  a  conference  with  manufacturers  in  regard  to  that  very  same  thing. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  reached  through  legislation — that  is,  legislation  con- 
sidered within  the  bounds  of  public  policy.  Repressive  measures  alone  could  get 
at  it. 

Q.  The  contract  system? — A.  Yes;  there  are  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  New 
York  who  sympathize  with  our  organization  and  purposes,  and  consult  us  fre- 
quently, and  live  up  to  every  union  rule  required  of  them,  and  of  course  they  are 
anxious  to  make  the  rest  of  the  trade  do  likewise.  We  are  on  friendly  terms,  and 
we  discuss  these  matters  in  order  to  proceed  along  practical  lines;  that  is  why  we 
have  the  confidence  of  manufacturing  interests  generally.  Most  manufacturers 
also  claim  to  be  in  favor  of  certain  reforms,  but  they  want  you  to  try  it  on  some 
other  concern  first.  That  is  why  we  must  often  force  the  issue.  Now,  this  petty 
contract  system  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  factory  legislation,  for 
this  reason:  That  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  would  tend  to  discour- 
age the  smaller  shops,  and  would  establish  more  wholesome  surroundings  and 
eventually  lead  to  increased  wages.  This  would  create  more  ambition  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers  who  have  this  evidence  of  better  conditions  before  them.  It  makes 
them  desirous  of  imitating  the  others,  of  rising  in  the  social  scale;  consequently, 
in  the  long  run  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  would  improve  the  working 
conditionsof  the  clothing  trade,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Much  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  working  people  themselves.  The  tailors  declare  that  the  next 
great  fight  will  be  against  the  contract  system  itself.  They  hope  for  the  time 
when  they  can  declare  to  the  manufacturers,  "If  you  want  our  services,  if  you 
want  to  have  your  goods  made,  open  your  own  shops."  That  is  what  they  are 
striving  for,  and  the  national  union's  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  better  organization 
among  them,  which  will  bring  us  nearer  to  that  point;  and  they  are  just  the  class 
of  people  to  do  that,  because  you  can  get  them  aroused;  you  can  get  them  to  act 
as  one,  if  you  prepare  the  way  for  them  by  helping  them  to  organize  properly; 
and  in  that  way  deal  a  deathblow  to  the  contract  system.  That  is  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  public  is  required 
to  bring  that  about;  also  to  encourage  them  in  organization,  to  help  along  their 
movement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  they  acquire  the  power,  that  will  be  their 
fight,  and  they  will  succeed  in  it  just  as  they  succeeded  in  compelling  these  con- 
tractors to  accede  to  their  demands.     But  for  the  time  being  the  contract  system 
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can  not  be  got  at  in  any  way  I  know  of,  because  it  is  such,  an  advantage  to  manu- 
facturers to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  contractor  is  the  instrument  used  by  them 
to  grind  labor  and  disown  responsibility.  We  have  encouraged  manufacturers  in 
New  York  to  open  their  own  shops,  but  they  very  soon  gave  it  up,  because  they 
found  it  very  troublesome  to  manage  a  clothing  shop;  that  it  cost  them  so  much 
more  to  observe  the  standards  which  prevail  in  factories  generally;  and  then  there 
was  not  the  stimulus  to  work  which  there  is  in  the  shops  of  the  contractor,  because 
the  task  system  is  the  method  by  which  they  can  squeeze  out  every  pound  of  labor 
power  they  have.    They  can  go  to  their  very  limit. 

Q.  What  cities  apply  this  task  system?— A.  In  all  large  cities— New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati;  but  then,  again,  there  is  another 
condition  which  is  almost  as  bad;  to  all  appearances  it  is  not  as  bad,  but,  as  far 
as  the  economic  condition  of  the  clothing  people  is  concerned,  it  is  just  as  detri- 
mental— this  method  of  parceling  work  out  to  farmers,  which  prevails  to  a  large 
extent  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston.  For  instance,  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  farmers  in  a  certain  district  will  establish  a  storehouse  there.  He  will 
go  to  the  manufacturers  and  bid  for  work  at  a  lower  figure  than  even  the  sweat- 
shop workers,  and  will  take  this  work  and  drive  around  the  country  roads  and 
distribute  it  to  the  various  farmhouses,  to  be  made  by  the  farmers' wives,  daugh- 
ters, and  hired  help  during  winter,  as  a  sort  of  opportunity  for  making  extra  or 
pin  money;  and  this  evil  is  growing  and  becoming  larger,  and  becoming  general 
in  some  places,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  it  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  class  of  work  naturally  brought  into  New  Jersey  from  New  York? — 
A.  Very  much  so.  Places  like  Egg  Harbor — that  is  a  place  where  it  is  taken  to 
a  large  extent.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  taken  into  the  backwoods  in  Maine,  a 
surprising  amount  of  it,  sent  from  Boston.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so 
much  of  the  work  of  the  clothing  manufacturers  of  Boston  sent  out,  because  the 
labor  conditions  there  are  higher,  and  they  resort  to  these  various  devices  of 
having  it  made  cheaper,  by  sending  it  to  New  York  or  farmers  in  Maine.  All 
through  the  southern  portion  of  Maine  you  will  find  farmers  making  clothing,  of 
course  a  cheaper  grade  of  clothing. 

Q.  Just  about  the  same  as  the  cigar  making  is  done  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
whole  farming  population  is  making  cigars. — A.  That  is  it.  They  spend  the 
winter  time  working  on  these  garments.  At  the  same  time  it  ruins  the  indus- 
try to  that  extent.    There  is  no  way  of  controlling  it. 

Q.  No  sanitary  law  can  touch  it? — A.  Sanitary  conditions  are  all  right;  no  com- 
plaint in  that  regard.  No  one  can  say  they  shall  not  do  that  class  of  work.  No 
one  can  prevent  the  individual  farmer  from  employing  himself  in  that  way,  but 
if  the  work  is  made  in  certain  localities,  no  difference  how  deplorable  the  condi- 
tions may  be,  there  is  some  way  of  getting  at  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  as  an  industrial  proposition,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  man- 
ufacturers and  wholesalers  to  establish  their  own  shops  as  against  the  present 
system. — A.  Yes;  on  account  of  the  extra  cost  it  would  entail  and  the  trouble  of 
superintendence  it  would  cause;  unless,  perhaps,  the  very  best  appliances  were 
used  and  the  work  was  done  upon  a  very  large  scale;  but  then  manufacturers 
would  not  assume  the  risk,  unless  it  were  from  philanthropic  motives. 

Q.  Then,  the  only  hope  of  raising  wages  and  shortening  hours  is  simply  organi- 
zation.— A.  It  is  by  organization,  with  the  assistance  which  the  factory  laws  are 
able  to  give  and  the  discrimination  made  by  the  purchaser  against  clothing  made 
under  unfair  conditions.  The  sweating  law  can  not  be  cured  unless  you  abolish 
the  contract  system.  You  must  get  at  that.  Something  must  be  done  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  operate  their  own  shops  on  their  premises. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  a  solution  of  the 
sweating  system — the  abolition  of  the  contract  system? — A.  As  far  as  those 
peculiar  conditions  are  concerned,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, it  would  cure  it. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  under  such  a  plan  for  the  sweating  system  to  con- 
tinue in  as  bad  form,  or  nearly  as  bad  form,  as  at  present? — A.  You  mean  even 
though  the  tailors  may  be  employed  directly  by  the  manufacturer? 

Q.  Yes,  or  business  agent. — A.  There  are  certain  influences  which  prevent  the 
standards  of  labor  in  an  industry  from  falling  below  a  certain  point— the  influ- 
ence of  civilization,  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  certain  amount  of 
moral  responsibility  which  must  attach  to  the  employer  when  there  is  direct  em- 
ployment  

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  interrupting.)  Or  the  owner? — A.  Or  the  owner.  Now, 
all  these  things,  of  course,  tend  to  keep  up  or  maintain  the  minimum  wage  and 
the  length  of  the  workday.  Furthermore,  the  hours  of  labor  are  very  much 
dependent  upon  custom,  and  it  is  customary  in  regular  factories  to  work  no 
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longer  than  9,  10,  or  even  11  hours  per  day.  The  manufacturer  who  worked  his 
employees  longer  than  that  would  be  generally  condemned.  It  would  be  said 
that  he  was  grinding  his  working  people;  and  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
pride  that  would  prevent  him  from  resorting  to  it  when  the  work  is  performed 
in  his  shop  where  it  can  be  observed. 

Q.  And  ultimately  public  opinion  will  prevent  him? — A.  That  has  »  bearing 
on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Under  the  present  form  the  manufacturer  says  to  the 
sweater,  I  have  so  many  coats  to  make;  I  will  give  you  so  much  per  garment  to 
have  them  made.  He  in  turn  will  go  and  hire  John  Smith  and  his  family  to 
make  them  in  his  sweat  shops? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  contract  and  subcontract  system  was  wiped  out,  would  it  not  be 
possible  then  for  the  same  manufacturer  to  say  to  Mr.  Smith,  as  his  agent  under 
salary,  Go  and  find  Jones,  Smith,  Brown  and  others  to  make  this  clothing  at  a 
certain  price  if  you  can? — A.  In  his  own  factory? 

Q.  No,  not  his  own  factory,  but  somewhere  in  the  community,  in  the  city, 
make  them  in  a  private  house  just  as  they  do  now;  the  difference  only  being  that 
in  the  one  case  he  was  an  agent  and  in  the  other  he  was  a  contractor? — A.  That 
has  been  done;  that  is  done  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  was  going  to  a»t  you  if  you  had  a  process  in 
mind  by  which  you  could  wipe  out  the  contract  system? — A.  It  only  can  be  done 
through  operatives  themselves,  if  conditions  are  made  favorable  for  a  thorough 
organization  on  their  part.  It  can  only  be  done  through  thorough  organization; 
and  the  community,  as  well  as  the  organization,  will  have  to  help  them  reach 
that  point  where  they  will  declare  against  it  and  refuse  any  work  unless  it  is 
done  directly  for  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  your  organization  wants  to  get  at  in  that 
regard,  I  take  it,  is  this:  That  clothing  outside  of  that  necessary  for  the  family 
shall  not  be  made  in  the  household? — A.  That  is  it;  or.  shall  not  be  made  in  a  shop 
conducted  by  a  middleman;  because  some  of  those  shops  are  in  just  as  bad  a  con- 
dition as  any  tenant  shop,  and  worse  in  fact,  because  when  a  factory  or  shop  is 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  home  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cleanliness 
and  decency  which  must  be  observed,  but  some  of  these  other  shops  are  in  a 
horrible  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  trace  contagious  diseases 
directly  to  the  sweat  shops? — A.  The  board  of  health  of  New  York  has  issued  a 
statement  completely  covering  that,  in  which  they  show  that  disease  germs  have 
been  carried  from  these  houses.  It  was  issued  by  Mr.  Murphy,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  health,  only  a  few  months  ago  after  a  thorough  investigation  had 
been  made  by  Sanitary  Inspector  Feeney.  Fifty  deputies  were  put  to  work  to 
examine  the  workshops  of  the  city  where  clothing  was  made,  and  they  have 
caused  a  detailed  report  of  this  to  be  compiled,  which  you  can  get  of  them,  show- 
ing that  infectious  diseases  have  been  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  country  from 
tenement-house  districts,  while  it  is  even  shown  that  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
spread  of  measles  among  the  soldiers  was  due  to  the  clothing.  Measles  is  not  a 
disease  which  would  originate  among  adults,  it  always  comes  from  children,  and 
these  children  evidently  came  in  contact  with  the  clothing,  and  there  you  can 
trace  it  directly.  It  can  not  be  disputed,  as  it  is  admitted  by  the  board  of 
health. 

Q.  Have  they  traced  smallpox  in  that  way? — A.  Smallpox  is  a  disease  which  is 
immediately  attended  to  by  the  board  of  health  on  account  of  the  danger  attached 
to  it. 

Q.  Quarantined?— A.  Yes;  and  yellow  fever.  The  board  of  health  could  not 
afford  to  allow  a  case  of  smallpox  or  yellow  fever  to  go  unattended  to. 

Q.  Both  affect  the  stores,  often  the  goods? — A.  It  is  common  f  or  the  man 
who  examines  the  work  that  comes  into  the  warehouse  to  refuse  to  take  a  lot  of 
garments  because  they  are  filled  with  vermin. 

Q.  Are  there  cases  where  wholesale  people  are  troubled  by  the  vermin  getting 
into  their  places  of  business  and  spreading  through  them?— A.  Yes;  it  is  usual 
for  the  vermin  to  infest  the  warerooms  of  the  wholesale  clothiers.  Wherever 
you  find  vermin  you  find  disease.  They  are  inseparable.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  find  the  warehouses  of  clothing  jobbers  filled  with  vermin. 

Q.  How  do  they  do  in  such  cases,  destroy  the  clothes  or  fumigate  them? — A.  I 
guess  they  do  not  destroy  very  much  of  their  clothing.  It  would  not  do  for  a 
manufacturer  to  send  out  clothing  to  his  customers  containing  vermin.  The  mere 
presence  of  vermin  in  the  clothing  prior  to  that  shows  that  the  same  clothing 
could  contain  disease  germs  just  as  well;  so  there  is  the  same  possibility  there. 
The  manufacturer  can  not  brush  off  disease  germs  the  same  as  he  could  bedbugs 
or  roaches  or  lice. 
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Q.  The  latter,  I  suppose,  is  the  more  numerous?— A.  Yes,  very  frequently;  and 
you  have  to  use  a  very  strong  spectacle  to  see  them.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  a  clothing  examiner  in  a  warehouse  to  be  troubled  with  them. 

Q.  Himself,  personally?— A.  Himself,  personally;  on  account  of  handling  the 
goods. 

(After  recess,  from  1  to  2  p.  m.,  the  examination  of  Mr.  "White  was  resumed.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Proceed  as  you  were  before  the  recess.  You  had  cov- 
ered the  points  in  the  syllabus  pretty  well.— A.  Well,  now,  the  sweating  system 
itself  has  been  pretty  well  covered.  You  understand  what  it  means  and  what 
conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  As  a  means  for 
abolishing  these  conditions  and  of  bringing  about  an  improvement,  I  recommend 
the  following  in  regard  to  legislative  action:  First,  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
factory  laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  in  the  States  where  they  exist? — A.  Yes;  and 
the  laws  to  be  made  uniform  in  all  manufacturing  States — the  present  factory 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  enacted  in  other  States  where  clothing  is  man- 
ufactured. From  the  standpoint  of  the  National  Government,  I  recommend  the 
regulation  of  immigration.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  public  discriminate 
against  the  product  of  sweat  shops  in  making  purchases  and  against  such  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  as  make  use  of  the  sweating  system.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  this  commission  do  something  to  awaken  the  public  conscience  in 
regard  to  the  subject,  so  that  manufacturers  resorting  to  the  sweating  system 
will  be  held  up  to  public  scorn.  I  would  recommend  the  thorough  organization 
of  the  workers;  that  they  be  assisted  to  organize  so  that  eventually  they  can 
abolish  the  sweating  system,  or  the  contract  system  itself,  by  refusing  to  work 
for  the  contractor.  I  would  also  recommend  that  a  movement  be  encour- 
aged which  would  help  working  people  of  the  east  side  of  New  York,  and  similar 
places  in  the  other  large  cities,  to  get  away  from  their  present  environments,  and 
when  they  get  away  to  keep  them  from  colonizing  again,  unless  it  be  for  purposes, 
of  agriculture.  That  about  covers  it  all.  If  all  that  is  carried  out,  I  think  the 
sweating  system  will  become  a  relic  of  bygone  ages. 

Q.  You  have  stated  this  should  be  done,  but  you  have  not  really  stated  how  it 
should  be  done. — A.  "Well,  my  statement  contains  some  positive  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  legislation,  such  as  the  stricter  enforcement  of  factory  laws, 
legislation  to  be  enacted  similar  to  that  in  New  York  State,  and  immigration  to 
be  regulated. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  do  you  propose  to  regulate  immi- 
gration? Do  you  want  to  do  it  by  educational  means,  or  how? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
one  way.  Also,  prevent  the  arrival  of  immigrants  who  have  not  some  definite 
plan — definite  method  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  becoming  self-supporting 
without  going  to  the  overcrowded  portions  of  the  large  cities. 

Q.  "Why  not  just  put  it  in  a  nutshell  and  say  that  they  must  have  $100  or  $500  in 
their  pocket  when  they  land?— A.  That  does  not  necessarily  follow.  People  may 
come  here  without  a  dollar,  but  they  may  have  opportunities  of  becoming  inde- 
pendent. 

Q.  Yes;  come  right  in  and  compete  with  our  labor  here,  and  then  you  will  raise 
a  row  about  that. — A.  Of  course;  that  is  a  very  big  question.  Immigrants  of  all 
kinds  come  in  contact  with  labor. 

Q.  The  man  that  has  money  goes  into  business.  Does  he  come  in  competition 
with  the  wage-earner? — A.  He  comes  in  contact  with  the  business  men.  The 
mere  fact  of  their  arrival  results  in  the  displacing  of  some  and  the  inconvenienc- 
ing of  others. 

Q.  Would  it  be  better  that  these  men  should  come  here  with  something  to  live 
on  rather  than  go  to  work  in  this  industry  and  have  to  cut  prices  in  your  labor 
organizations  and  bear  you  down? — A.  Of  course;  the  property  qualification  is 
one  way,  but  it  is  something  which  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor.  But  there  are 
many  qualifications  that  are  more  important,  such  as  education,  ability  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  means  to  find  an  occupation.  They  may  not  even  have  any  particular 
trade  or  occupation,  but  they  may  have  abilities  which  would  find  them  employ- 
ment. 

Q.  You  mean  physical  or  mental? — A.  Both.  They  may  be  so  constituted  that 
they  are  able  to  become  self-supporting  men. 

Q.  Would  a  stranger  coming  from  Germany  or  Italy,  dropped  into  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  anywhere  else,  be  on  all  fours  with  an  American  when  it  comes  to 
hunting  work?  Would  he  not  be  lost  in  this  country,  and  would  it  not  take  him  a 
longer  time  to  find  the  avenues  that  lead  up  to  work,  and  all  that  time  does  he  not 
have  to  have  something  to  support  himself? — A.  He  ought  to  have  some  means  of 
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doing  that;  he  ought  to  have  some  definite  way;  something  ought  to  be  defined 
in  that  regard.  I  believe  every  immigrant  should  be  closely  questioned;  it  should 
be  ascertained  whether  he  would  become  a  burden  on  the  community;  whether 
he  is  coming  to  injure  other  workers  or  whether  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. If  it  is  found  that  he  is  coming  into  the  overcrowded  portions  of  the  differ- 
ent cities,  and  that  he  is  coming  to  compete  with  other  helpless  workers  there, 
and  is  creating  servitude  in  the  clothing  trade  or  similar  industry  which  is  over- 
crowded, I  believe  he  should  be  excluded.  I  would  not  exclude  a  workingman 
who  is  coming  to  devote  himself  to  farm  labor.  I  would  not  exclude  a  working- 
man  who  is  coming  into  some  occupation  where  he  will  not  interfere  with  or 
depress  the  labor  condition  of  some  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Have  we  not  a  law  now  that  no  foreign  subject  shall 
be  a  charge  on  our  public  funds  within  one  year? — A.  Yes,  we  have  that;  but  if 
the  immigrant  can  show,  for  instance,  that  he  has  a  trade  or  he  has  some  relative 
who  will  vouch  for  bis  industry  or  his  ability  to  make  a  living,  he  can  get  in. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  inspection  in  any  particular  collection  districts,  no 
steamship  company  can  bring  in  an  immigrant  unless  there  is  a  guaranty  for  one 
year  that  he  shall  not  become  a  public  charge. — A.  By  becoming  a  public  charge 
is  simply  meant  becoming  an  inmate  of  an  institution,  becoming  a  beggar  or  men- 
dicant, or  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  through  disease.    It  simply  refers  to  paupers. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  in  mind  any  occupation  in  which  a  man 
might  engage  without,  because  of  his  labor,  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  other 
branches  of  labor? — A.  There  may  be;  for  instance,  some  new  industry,  a  grow- 
ing industry,  in  which  there  is  not  a  great  surplus  of  labor;  and  there  is  farming, 
for  instance.  A  number  of  immigrants  with  little  capital,  by  means  of  agricul- 
ture, can  soon  become  a  self-supporting  community.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
philanthropists  to  help  them  in  this  way,  and  particularly  for  the  benevolent 
Hebrews  to  enable  their  unfortunate  kindred  of  the  slums  to  engage  in  healthier 
and  more  profitable  employment — an  occupation  which  promises  so  much  for 
their  future. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Suppose  you  take  a  case  and  give  us  an  illus- 
tration. Take  the  tin-plate  industry;  they  pay  15  per  cent  dividends  on  their 
plant.  Would  you  let  the  foreign  element  in  to  engage  in  that  enterprise?  That 
is  a  new  industry. — A.  It  would  have  to  be  shown  that  the  labor  market  in  that 
particular  industry  was  not  overcrowded. 

Q.  Could  you  not  build  up  two  or  three  more  plants  when  a  plant  makes  15  per 
cent  on  its  stock  investment?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  competition  there  would 
not  hurt.  Is  that  your  argument? — A.  If  you  let  in  the  laborers  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  manufacturer  getting  his  dividends. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Section  11  of  the  immigration  law  reads:  "  That  any  alien 
who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law  may  be  returned  as  by 
law  provided,  at  any  time  within  one  year  thereafter,  at  the  expense  of  the  per- 
son or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  company,  or  corporation  bringing  such 
alien  into  the  United  States,  and  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  " — that  is  the  deportation  pari>— "  and  any  alien  who  becomes  a 
public  charge  within  one  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid." 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Now,  right  there.  Would  you  suggest  an 
amendment  there  to  make  it  read  "private  or  public  charge?" — A.  I  see  no 
objection  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  extend  the  time  over  one  year? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  would  remedy  matters,  because  there  would  be  no  way  of 
controlling  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  think  that  organized  labor  would  be  on  a 
broader  and  fairer  ground  if  they  just  contended  that  the  standard  of  immigra- 
tion should  be  so  high  that  it  would  exclude  people  who  come  here  and  are  so  far 
away  from  our  condition  of  living  as  to  be  undesirable?— A.  Yes;  our  organiza- 
tion favors  that.  We  favor  restriction  of  immigration  along  the  lines  of  the 
Lodge  bill.  Many  working  people  who  have  been  here  but  a  short  while  favor 
restriction,  because  they  realize  how  helpless  is  their  lot  if  their  fellow-country- 
men continue  to  crowd  in. 

Q.  Would  not  that  go  on  a  very  narrow  ground — to  exclude  a  man  because  he 
would  be  coming  into  a  particular  industry;  single  out  one  industry  from  another 
and  say  you  shall  not  come  in  and  work  in  this  industry,  but  you  may  come  in  and 
work  in  this  other  industry? — A.  Yes;  I  prefer  the  first  recommendation  you 
make,  for  this  reason,  that  if  such  a  law  was  enacted  it  would  tend  to  keep  peo- 
ple out  of  these  occupations. 
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Q.  Those  who  would  be  excluded  under  that  any  time  are  the  ones  who  hurt 
you  in  your  business? — A.  Yes;  where  intelligent  workingmen  come  here  they 
will  gradually  gravitate  toward  those  industries  where  wages  are  higher,  where 
there  is  the  most  inducement,  and  they  will  adopt  the  standard  observed  here  by 
the  workingmen  in  those  industries.  They  will  not  drag  it  down.  That  is  a  very 
important  consideration.  They  will  adapt  themselves  to  those  conditions  which 
they  find,  instead  of  introducing  lower  conditions,  and  thereby  driving  others  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  national  convention  taken  any  action  on 
this  immigration  matter? — A.  Our  national  convention  has  declared  in  favor  of 
the  Lodge  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  own  people,  as  well  as  the 
immigrants,  would  always  gravitate,  as  you  put  it,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est and  best  paid  trades? — A.  Yes,  if  circumstances  permit  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  recommendation  of  laws  discriminating  against  the  prod- 
uct of  the  sweat-shops. — A.  I  meant  to  recommend  that  the  public  discriminate 
against  the  product  of  sweat-shops  and  show  the  moral  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  a  person  who  supports  the  sweating  system  by  patronizing  such 
goods. 

Q.  Is  that  what  is  known  among  trade  unions  as  the  boycott? — A.  I  would  not 
use  that  designation  in  this  case, because  the  boycott  is  the  discrimination  against 
a  particular  product  or  a  particular  manufacturer's  product. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a  recommendation,  coming  from  this  commission, 
would  help  eradicate  the  evil? — A.  It  would  encourage  manufacturers  to  employ 
fair  labor;  it  would  help  us  in  our  work  against  the  sweating  system;  it  would 
mold  public  opinion  so  that  the  system  would  be  regarded  with  more  disappro- 
bation than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  cause  a  revulsion  against  it  which  would 
tend  in  the  course  of  time  to  suppress  or  limit  it. 

Q.  Since  the  consumer  can  not  be  reached  by  any  process  of  law,  and  the  sweat- 
shop, which  is  the  base  of  the  evil  itself,  can  be  reached,  do  you  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  more  feasible  for  your  organization  and  its  friends  to  direct  their 
opposition  to  the  very  existence  of  the  sweat-shop  and  leave  the  consumer  alone? — 
A.  The  consumer  can  do  very  much  to  help  this  work  against  the  evil.  He  has 
helped  us  very  much  so  far  through  the  union  label. 

Q.  As  a  trade-union  method? — A.  Yes;  it  has  enabled  us  to  get  retail  merchants 
to  refuse  to  handle  goods  made  under  the  sweating  system  when  it  was  made 
known  to  them.  It  has  also  influenced  manufacturers  to  try  and  establish  shops  of 
their  own.  A  number  of  them  have  attempted  it,  but,  owing  to  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  manufacture  entailed  by  making  their  goods  themselves  upon 
the  premises,  they  were  obliged  in  the  course  of  time  to  abandon  that  plan. 

Q.  Has  not  some  very  pointed  legislation  been  recommended  recently  by  the 
governor  of  your  State  in  reference  to  sweat-shops? — A.  Those  recommendations 
have  already  been  enacted  into  law.  Those  recommendations  were  made  as  the 
result  of  conferences  held  with  Governor  Roosevelt,  in  which  I  took  part.  We 
have  had  lengthy  conferences  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Does  that  legislation  or  any  part  of  it  carry  with  it  confiscation  of  rents? — 
A.  I  guess  not. 

Q.  Of  sweat-shops?  Was  any  such  proposition  made? — A.  No;  it  simply  pro- 
vides for  the  license  system,  by  which  no  shop  operated  in  a  dwelling  house  or  in 
a  building  in  the  rear  of  such  house  can  be  conducted  unless  the  proprietor  of 
that  shop  first  gets  a  permit  from  the  factory  inspector's  department,  and  this 
permit  is  not  granted  until  there  is  an  assurance  that  proper  conditions  will  be 
observed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Must  a  man  have  a  license  to  go  into  the  business? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  at  his  own  home? — A.  Yes;  even  a  person  at  his  own  home  must  get 
a  license.  It  tends  to  make  the  shops  easier  to  regulate.  The  sweaters  have  to 
discover  themselves;  they  have  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  factory 
inspectors,  while  heretofore  the  factory  inspectors  have  had  to  hunt  them  up, 
and  after  they  located  them  they  changed  their  names  and  moved  somewhere 
else.  But  now  the  factory  inspector  can  go  into  any  such  shop,  and  he  can  say: 
"  Where  is  your  permit?  "  "I  have  not  any  permit."  "  The  shop  is  closed  up. 
All  you  people  get  out  of  it.  We  are  going  to  lock  this  place  up.  It  is  being 
operated  in  violation  of  the  law." 

Q.  Do  they  not  pay  a  fee  for  the  license? — A.  No  fee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  will  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  private  house? — A. 
The  factory  inspector  will  forbid  making  the  goods  there  if  other  than  the  imme- 
diate members  of  the  family  were  employed  and  the  sanitary  laws  were  being 
violated. 
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Q.  They  could  not  close  that  house  up?— A.  If  the  party  disobeys  the  order,  he 
is  subject  to  a  penalty  and  fine,  and  if  it  is  repeated  he  is  subject  to  imprisonment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Must  a  license  be  granted  to  everybody  who  applies  for  it 
under  proper  conditions? — A.  Yes,  under  proper  conditions;  but  the  place  must 
be  first  inspected. 

Q.  Is  that  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  law? — A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  possible  to  inspect  all  residences  without  a  great 
force  of  inspectors? — A.  That  is  the  great  difficulty;  but  you  see  it  will  discourage 
that  kind  of  manufacture,  because  if  the  employer  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and 
fined  because  he  has  not  a  permit,  he  will  give  it  up. 

Q.  Is  your  force  sufficient  to  inspect  all  those  people? — A.  The  force  is  by  no 
means  adequate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  "Were  there  no  laws  making  an  addition  to  the  factory 
inspector's  force,  passed  in  New  York? — A.  It  was  increased  from  36  to  50.  The 
trouble  with  the  factory  inspection  departments  of  the  different  States  is  just 
this:  these  departments  are  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  made  a  sufficient 
study  of  these  conditions  and  who  are  interested  in  reform  work.  While  the 
trade  unions  have  secured  the  enactment  of  the  factory  laws,  the  adrninistra- 
tion  of  the  New  York  department  in  particular  has  never  been  subject  to  their 
influences. 

Q.  And  usually  when  they  have  made  a  special  study  of  it,  another  political  party 
comes  in  and  they  go  out? — A.  That  is  it  exactly.  These  positions  are  held  like 
other  political  positions,  usually  without  much  regard  to  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished or  the  qualifications  for  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  average 
factory  inspector  is  incompetent? — A.  Yes,  positively;  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  factory-inspection 
department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Do  they  ever  confess  themselves  that  they  are  incom- 
petent to  make  an  inspection? — A.  They  have  even  confessed  that,  for  instance, 
before  the  Bernhardt  Investigating  Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the  State 
Legislature. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.)  Who  is  to  blame  for  having  incompetent 
men? — A.  Simply  because  they  are  appointed  according  to  politics.  I  consider 
that  the  department  should  be  raised  above  that.  The  political  party  in  power 
ought  to  understand,  for  its  own  interest,  too,  that  this  is  a  department  which 
requires  special  public  service,  that  it  should  accomplish  a  great  needed  reform, 
and  that  the  men  who  are  most  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work  ought  to  be  selected. 
Those  who  show  sympathy  for  that  work  and  capacity  for  it  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  this  department.  It  should  be  raised  above  the  plane  of  party  politics 
and  made  an  effective  department.  And,  further,  the  factory  inspectors  have 
never  called  upon  people  who  are  interested  in  that  kind  of  work  to  assist  them. 
The  fact  is,  they  do  not  want  any  such  cooperation  or  assistance,  because  it  would 
be  meddling  with  them,  and  they  would  become  too  well  acquainted  with  their 
methods;  so  they  keep  aloof  from  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  New 
York;  there  are  any  number  of  societies  composed  of  men  and  women  who  are 
well  known  for  their  public  spirit,  for  their  willingness  to  help  in  any  good  work; 
and  these  societies  are  not  called  upon,  have  never  been  asked  to  cooperate 
with  or  help  them  in  any  way,  when  they  could  render  them  invaluable  assist- 
ance. If  we  had  the  right  sort  of  men  in  the  factory  department,  even  with 
their  present  force,  they  would  accomplish  wonderful  results.  They  could  not 
abolish  the  sweating  system,  but  they  could  remedy  the  worst  features  of  it. 
The  insanitary  part  of  it  could  be  removed  and  they  could  encourage  better  con- 
ditions throughout;  but  instead  of  that  everything  remains  at  the  same  old  level. 
Deputies  are  appointed  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  clothing  manufacturing; 
they  come  in  as  novices.  I  have  had  deputies  come  into  my  office  at  New  York 
and  ask  questions  that  simply  astonished  me.  They  did  not  know  what  the 
sweating  system  was;  they  did  not  know  where  it  was  located.  One  man  came 
in— he  was  just  appointed— and  asked  me  if  I  could  outline  the  boundaries  of  the 
sweating  district,  and  he  had  a  map  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  asked  me  to 
mark  it  with  a  blue  pencil  for  him.  That  man  graduated  from  a  saloon.  What 
did  he  know  about  those  things?  He  had  a  political  job.  His  job  happened  to 
be  in  the  factory-inspection  department;  he  had  no  understanding  whatsoever  of 
the  work;  he  did  not  know  the  purpose  of  the  department— why  it  was  created; 
his  sole  object  was  to  hold  his  position  as  long  as  possible  and  make  himself 
acceptable  to  those  who  secured  his  appointment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  salary  high? — A.  The  salaries  are  not  high;  §1,200 
for  a  deputy  in  New  York.  The  chief  factory  inspector  gets  $3,000.  If  he  would 
attend  to  his  duties,  §10,000  would  not  be  too  much. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact,  among  your  inspectors  there,  that  one 
visitation  within  the  year  of  any  factory  is  considered  sufficient?— A.  Yes;  but  it 
is  ridiculous.  If  those  deputies  would  make  some  wholesome  examples,  they 
could  accomplish  something.  But  these  people  simply  believe — and  they  must 
have  some  reason  for  it— that  the  deputy,  if  he  does  attempt  a  prosecution,  does 
so  for  the  purpose  of  being  bought  off;  and  they  are  very  quick  to  offer  him  a 
bribe.  The  attempt  is  made  even  if  the  inspector  is  honest.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  inspectors  are  usually  dishonest.  One  of  them  came  to 
me  and  said:  "  What  is  the  matter  with  these  people?  The  parties  that  I  made  a 
complaint  against  have  come  to  me  and  offered  me  $5  not  to  prosecute."  And  it 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  way  with  the  building  inspectors  and  the  health 
inspectors.  It  is  generally  known  and  it  is  a  fact  that  small-minded  politicians 
have  been  placed  in  those  offices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  a  reform  governor  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
do  you  think  that  if  you  laid  the  matter  before  him  there  would  be  something 
else  done? — A.  The  governor  means  well  and  all  that,  but  he  can  not  continually 
supervise  the  work  in  that  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  not  made  it  so  that  it  makes  it  a  disgrace  to 
accept  a  position  anyway? — A.  Of  course,  if  a  man  accepts  a  position  in  New 
York  in  the  factory  or  similar  departments,  it  is  not  to  his  credit,  for  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  politician  who  has  accepted  a  very  small  office  for  some  questionable 
service  rendered.  But  if  the  department  was  conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  those 
connected  with  it  would  be  respected  and  they  would  be  assisted  by  the  best  peo- 
ple in  the  community,  but  the  whole  thing  is  conducted  on  a  very  low  plane. 
Small  politics  is  responsible  for  it  and  that  is  the  reason  why  people  do  not  have 
more  respect  for  it. 

Q.  But  under  this  new  law  you  have  not  had  time  to  determine  the  value  of  it, 
have  you? — A.  Oh,  no;  it  has  just  been  enacted;  and  so  recently  that  it  has  not 
even  been  printed.  I  went  to  the  factory  inspector's  office  and  got  what  I  thought 
was  the  latest  amendment,  and  I  found  this  was  a  month  old.  I  could  not  find  it 
because  it  was  not  there.  The  present  amendment  has  increased  the  scope  of  the 
factory-inspection  department ,  which  is  really  an  unfortunate  thing.  I  am  opposed 
to  that.  It  would  be  better  if  the  law  were  confined  to  those  particular  occupations 
where  the  evils  mainly  exist,  and  go  no  further.  And,  secondly,  most  of  these 
additional  inspectors  will  have  to  confine  themselves  to  new  work,  so  the  regular 
force  detailed  for  the  tenement  districts  will  not  be  increased  to  any  extent,  so 
that  they  are  not  much  better  off  in  that  respect.  But  it  is  well  to  emphasize  this, 
that  stricter  factory  legislation  does  not  necessarily  drive  industry  from  one  State 
to  another,  because  it  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sufficiently. 
There  are  many  reasons  which  cause  an  industry  to  exist  in  a  certain  place.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  more  or  less  legislation,  and  particularly  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  because  if  that  argument  should  be  used  it  could  be  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  health  laws  of  New  York  City  have  driven  the  sweat  shops  to  New  Jer- 
sey. It  can  be  answered  by  saying  that  where  these  shops  have  gone  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  much  better  than  the  place  which  they  just  left.  It  should  also  be 
understood  that  the  reason  the  clothing  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  present  way 
is  becau.se  it  can  be  manufactured  just  as  cheaply  in  the  small  shop  as  it  can  in 
the  large  one;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  done.  A  small  manufacturer  can  enter 
the  field  and  make  things  up  just  as  cheaply  as  the  large  one,  and  particularly  when 
they  avail  themselves  of  these  conditions.  The  latest  and  most  approved  system 
of  manufacturing  upon  a  large  scale  in  this  case  fails  to  compete  with  the  old 
domestic  workshop  methods  reintroduced  in  tenement  quarters.  Take  the  overall 
branch  of  the  trade;  it  pays  there  to  manufacture  on  a- large  scale  on  the  premises, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  factories  are  all  large  and  the  best  appliances  are  used; 
but  with  the  clothing  trade  it  is  just  the  reverse.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
can  so  readily  control  the  overall  operatives,  because  they  are  gathered  in  large 
shops.  If  the  manufacturers  would  operate  their  own  shops,  there  would  not  be 
any  advantage  in  employing  recently  arrived  immigrants.  As  soon  as  these 
immigrants  get  here,  the  contractor  offers  them  a  refuge,  for  he  is  usually  a  man 
of  his  own  persuasion,  and  by  working  and  living  together  they  can  more  easily 
observe  their  religious  customs.  So  the  sweating  system  is  really  due,  first,  to 
the  contract  system;  second,  to  the  fact  that  clothing  can  be  made  cheaply  in 
small  shops;  third,  to  unrestricted  immigration;  and,  fourth,  its  continuance  is 
due  to  the  disorganized  state  of  the  workers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  people  in  New  York  been  informed  through 
the  newspapers  of  the  fact  that  you  stated  this  morning  that  the  worK  of  the 
great  tailoring  establishments  on  Fifth  avenue,  where  prices  are  $60  to  $75  a  suit, 
is  done  in  the  vilest  sweating  dens,  or  have  you  taken  any  steps  to  get  that  before  the 
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people  of  New  York  City?— A.  Yes;  that  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  through  the  Social  Reform  Club,  of  New  York,  which  has  appointed  com- 
mittees to  investigate  the  matter.  It  has  been  brought  before  the  public  by  the 
Custom  Tailors'  Association,  and  you  will  read  about  it  in  this  morning's  papers. 
The  Sun  this  morning  has  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people  to  understand  that 
the  price  of  a  suit  does  not  determine  where  it  is  made,  because,  as  I  said,  the 
cheapest  class  of  clothing  is  made  rather  in  larger  shops  because  of  the  bulk  of 
goods  that  must  be  handled  and  the  subdivision  of  the  work,  while  the  better 
grades  are  made  in  the  small  shops,  because  they  can  be  given  that  care  and 
attention  which  they  require,  and  because  an  expensive  garment  is  made  perhaps 
by  one  hand;  the  custom  garment  represents  the  labor  of  one  tailor;  no  subdivi- 
sion there  at  all,  even  to  the  minutest  detail.  Such  a  garment  is  better  put  to- 
gether and  in  a  more  workmanlike  manner,  and  that  can  be  done  just  as  well 
in  a  living  room  or  small  shop  as  anywhere  else.  Consequently  there  is  an  incen- 
tive for  making  all  the  best  class  of  clothing  in  that  way,  and  if  it  is  not  so  made 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  employer,  who  must  have  more  regard  for  his  employees, 
and  we  have  very  few  philanthropists  in  the  clothing  business.  If  they  were 
philanthropists  they  would  not  be  there;  they  would  find  some  other  occupation 
that  would  be  more  congenial. 

Q.  The  chances,  then,  are  that  if  a  garment  is  not  made  with  a  label  of  the 
union,  it  is  liable  to  be  infested  with  germs  of  disease? — A.  Yes;  though  high 
priced  it  is  liable  to  be.  Of  course,  it  is  the  great  feature  of  the  body  I  repre- 
sent. I  have  made  no  reference  to  it,  except  in  answer  to  your  question;  but  we 
aim  to  make  our  label  a  positive  guaranty  of  something  which  will  command 
public  confidence,  and  one  which  will  be  supported  not  only  by  the  trade  union 
men,  but  by  the  general  public.  The  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  comprising  some  of  the  leading  Episcopalian  churchmen 
of  the  country,  the  Social  Reform  Club,  of  New  York,  and  kindred  bodies  have 
indorsed  the  union  label. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Henry  White. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  July,  1899. 

Herman  Robinson, 
Totary  Public  (120) ,  New  York  County. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  9, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  DUNCAN, 

General   Secretary-Treasurer    Granite   Cutters'  National    Union;   Second  Vice- 
President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided,  and  at 
3.30  p.  m.  introduced  as  a  witness  Mr.  James  Duncan,  who  testified  with  refer- 
ence to  organized  labor  generally,  and  particularly  of  labor  engaged  in  the  granite 
and  marble  trades.    The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  was  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  You  will  please  give  your  name  and  address  and  official 
position  in  your  organization.— A.  James  Duncan;  No.  2  North  Holliday  street, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  general  secretary-treasurer  Granite  Cutters"  National  Union. 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Second  vice- 
president  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  officer  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — 
A.  Six  years. 

Q.  How  long  treasurer  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union?— A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  anv  other  office  in  the  national  body  before  that? — A.  Usually 
secretary  of  the  local  that  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of.    We  call  them  branches. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  national  union  been  organized? — A.  The  national  union 
as  now  existing  was  organized  March  10,  1877.  The  locals  composing  it  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  though  not  always  organized  in  a  national  form, 
have  existed  in  some  parts  of  the  country  since  1820  and  1825. 
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Q.  "What  is  the  membership  now  of  your  national  body? — A.  The  traveling  mem- 
bership is  somewhat  uncertain,  therefore  we  can  give  no  figures  about  it.  There 
are,  I  should  say,  12,000. 

Q.  What  is  your  Bystem  of  dues? — A.  The  monthly  dues  in  our  organization 
are  70  cents  per  member  per  month,  provided  that  member  is  employed;  if  a 
member  is  not  employed,  he  pays  35  cents  per  month  during  the  time  he  is  idle  or 
sick.  Our  initiation  fee  is  $1  for  apprentices  and  from  $3  to  $50  for  others,  accord- 
ing to  their  relationship  to  the  trade,  but  the  fee  very  seldom  exceeds  $25. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  funds  attached  to  your  organization? — A.  We  pay  $125 
death  benefit  to  the  relatives  or  heirs  of  each  member  who  was  in  good  standing 
at  time  of  death;  and  in  case  of  strikes  or  lockouts  we  pay  $1  per  day,  Sunday 
not  included. 

Q.  Have  you  a  defense  fund  in  your  national  organization? — A.  No;  our  money 
is  kept  in  one  general  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  the  expense  of  strikes  through  an  assessment,  or  do  you  exhaust 
that  fund  first  ? — A.  That  is  exhausted  first,  and  when  it  is  apparent  that  we  will 
need  more  we  assess  the  membership.  Strike  assessments  in  our  trade  are,  per- 
haps, unusual,  We  believe  we  have  about  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  granite 
cutters  of  the  United  States  in  our  national  organization;  and  as  we  hold  no  con- 
ventions, our  business  being  transacted  in  another  manner,  the  attention  of  our 
membership  is  drawn  more  to  the  national  office  than  to  local  influences,  so  dis- 
cipline (or  what  would,  outside  of  labor  organizations,  be  called  discipline)  is, 
perhaps,  better  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  members  than  those  of  the  average 
run  of  organizations;  so  much  so,  that  in  1892,  when  the  Granite  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  New  England  locked  out  our  membership  in  the  New  England 
States,  where  most  of  our  membership  is  located,  we  found  little  difficulty  in 
collecting  an  assessment  of  half  a  dollar  per  day  from  the  entire  membership  at 
work  throughout  the  United  States  to  support  the  men  who  were  locked  out. 
The  manufacturers  had  their  association,  and  although  they  are  said  to  have  better 
educations  than  the  journeymen,  and  to  be  men  of  their  word,  etc. — they  had 
standing  agreements  with  us,  as  we  work  upon  the  system  of  having  yearly  agree- 
ments with  our  employers,  and  a  certain  rate  of  wages  and  certain  hours  per  day 
were  recognized  from  May  1, 1892,  to  May  1, 1893 — upon  the  9th  day  of  May  they 
notified  us  that  unless  our  membership  in  the  New  England  States  accepted  con- 
ditions which  they  specified,  and  which  meant  destruction  to  our  organization  and 
meant  individual  employment  without  regard  to  union  rules,  our  membership 
would  be  locked  out  upon  the  14th  of  May — 5  days'  notice.  Their  names  were 
attached  to  documents  showing  that  previous  agreements  would  stand  good  for 
1  year,  and  one  agreement  provided  that  3  months  should  be  given  by  either 
side  if  a  change  were  desired.  That  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  lockout 
was  thrust  upon  us,  and  our  funds  soon  being  depleted-necessitated  the  assess- 
ment you  asked  about.  We  found  it  was  to  be  a  fight  to  a  finish  between  employ- 
ers' and  journeymen's  associations,  and  being  a  fight  for  the  life  of  our  organiza- 
tion, an  assessment  of  50  cents  per  day  was  placed  upon  our  working  membership 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  had  little  difficulty  in  collecting  it.  This  dis- 
cipline to  which  I  refer  also  produced  this  result,  that  to  the  old  members  of  our 
Union  it  became  apparent  that  with  such  a  large  percentage  of  our  membership 
locked  out,  even  50  cents  per  day  assessment  would  not  meet  the  obligation  of  the 
organization  to  pay  $1  a  day  strike  pay.  So,  believing  in  the  honor  of  our  organiza- 
tion, something  that  we  failed  to  find  in  our  employers,  those  locked  out  accepted 
in  payment  what  we  called  lockout  certificates — that  is  to  say,  we  gave  them  a 
piece  of  paper  saying  that  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  owed  John  Smith 
$40  or  $50,  as  the  case  might  be,  payable  when  directed  by  the  national  committee. 
That  is  what  we  call  the  lockout  certificate.  It  is  not  transferable.  The  member 
who  had  faith  in  our  organization  took  this  paper  as  cash  and  bided  his  turn  since 
1892  for  payment,  all  certificates  having  been  redeemed  by  the  fall  of  last  year.  We 
had  been  buying  up  the  certificates  at  their  face  value,  and  although  it  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  do  it,  the  life  of  our  organization  was  protected  by  them, 
and  they  made  a  useful  instrument  in  our  trade.  The  effort  that  the  employers 
made  was  thwarted,  and  we  paid  those  faithful  men  who  accepted  paper  in  lieu  of 
cash  for  the  time  being  $1  for  every  dollar  the  certificates  called  for.  I  say  this, 
when  you  ask  the  question  about  assessments,  to  show  that  our  resources  for  bene- 
fits in  the  time  of  a  strike  or  lockout  can  not  be  considered  by  the  cash  we  may  have 
in  bank  at  the  time  the  strike  or  lockout  occurs. 

Q.  Now  state  what  caused  the  lockout  and  give  as  near  as  you  can  your  own 
view  of  both  sides  of  that  trade  dispute,  on  the  part  of  the  owners  themselves 
and  on  the  part  of  the  workmen? — A.  The  cause  of  the  lockout  was  a  determina- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  New  England  manufacturers  in  the  granite  trade — we 
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call  them  manuf acturers,  although  granite  can  not  be  very  easily  manufactured— 
who  saw  that  in  the  progress  of  our  national  organization  there  was  a  tendency 
toward  equalization  of  the  wage  rate  to  be  paid  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  wage  rate  being  lowest  in  New  England,  the  more  success- 
ful our  trade  organization  became  there  would  be  perhaps  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  their  monopoly,  as  you  might  call  it,  of  the  trade.  In  other  words,  if 
they  were  required  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  employers  in  the  same  line  south 
and  west  of  Connecticut,  the  work  might  go  to  that  section  in  preference  to  New 
England,  and  they  determined  by  the  organization  of  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions of  New  England  to  break  up  our  trade  organization,  as  far  as  the  New  Eng- 
land States  were  concerned,  and  to  deal  with  the  men  of  our  trade  absolutely  as 
individuals.  Their  declaration  was  to  accept  as  individuals  the  wage  rate  they 
dictated;  that  they  would  not  receive  a  committee  from  our  local  branches  nor 
deal  with  any  representatives  Of  our  national  organizations  on  behalf  of  the 
membership  in  the  localities  where  they  were  employed  or  would  be  employed. 
We  resented  the  propositions,  because  we  foresaw  that  it  meant  death  to  our  organi- 
zation. They  also  attached  a  rider  to  the  propositions,  that  thereafter  all  agree- 
ments commence  and  terminate  January  1;  theretofore  it  had  been  May  1.  Our 
trade  is  largely  an  out-of-door  business,  and  although  the  cutting  of  granite  is  not 
much  interfered  with  by  the  degree  of  frost,  men's  hands  suffer,  and  setting  the 
stone  when  cut  is  interfered  with  by  frost,  therefore  cut  stone  perhaps  lay  3  or  4 
months,  if  cut  at  that  time,  and  to  make  the  termination  of  our  agreements  Jan- 
uary 1  would  mean,  in  the  event  of  trouble  between  the  membership  and 
employers,  that  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  about  3  or  4  months  of  the  dull 
season  of  the  year  in  which  they  could  endeavor  to  starve  our  membership  into- 
submission.  We  refused  to  give  up  our  right  to  organize,  and  resolved  we  should 
deal  through  committees,  and  under  no  consideration  would  we  agree  to  the  ter- 
mination of  agreements  January  1.  The  outcome  was  that  after  a  bitter  fight, 
lasting  from  3  to  15  months  in  some  localities,  the  manufacturers'  association 
resolved  that  the  manufacturers  in  their  respective  localities  could  settle  with  our 
unions  in  any  local  way  they  saw  fit.  They  therefore  agreed  to  meet  our  com- 
mittees, a  scale  of  wages  was  introduced  the  same  as  theretofore;  and  in  the 
monumental  trade,  Decoration  Day  being  a  most  important  point  with  them,  we 
agreed  to  make  the  agreements  March  1  instead  of  May  1,  which  might  be  con~ 
sidered  a  compromise  between  May  1  and  January  1 .  In  that  season  of  the  year 
monumental  work  is  the  heaviest  in  our  trade  because,  since  the  civil  war,  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  have  the  lot  in  their  cemetery  look  well  upon  Decoration  Day 
have  their  monuments  cut,  built,  cleaned,  or  fixed  for  that  day.  In  the  building 
line,  although  in  some  instances,  where  both  trades  are  followed  in  one  locality, 
the  date  was  not  covered  by  the  1st  of  March.  Practically  speaking,  the  building 
line  remained  May  1,  as  before  the  lockout. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  expended? — A.  The  amount  expended  for  lockout  pay 
during  the  lockout — I  can  not  exactly  give  the  figure,  but  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
$200,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  During  that  time  did  they  supply  your  places  with  non- 
union men  to  any  great  extent? — A.  In  some  instances  they  supplied  our  men's 
places  with  other  men,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  claim  from  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  membership  of  our  craft  in  the  United  States  in  our  organization  it  was 
not  so  easy  for  them  to  find  men  to  take  our  places.  In  some  instances  they 
found  them,  especially  a  low  class  of  Italians  coming  from  what  is  known  as  the 
black  section  of  Italy.  I  suppose  you  know  about  it.  In  Italy  the  intelligent 
Italians  look  upon  the  native  in  that  special  locality  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
as  the  white  people  in  the  Southern  States  look  upon  the  colored  man. 

Q.  Did  those  people  continue  to  work  after  you  had  settled  this  lockout?— A. 
Not  as  a  rule.  They  were  inefficient  workmen,  and  we,  having  established  a 
TniTiiTmTm  wage  rate,  the  employer  looked  for  the  man  who  was  most  profitable, 
and  those  men  had  to  drift  out;  but  those  capable  were  kept  at  work  and  taken 
into  our  organization. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  your  men  who  lost  work  permanently?— A.  All  the 
time  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  drawing  a  dollar  a  day.  The  result  shows 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  time  lost.  Some  of  them  went  out  of  the  country;  some 
of  them  went  to  Canada,  and  some  to  different  parts  of   South  America  and 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  Has  your  organization  jurisdiction  over  Canadians? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  take  the  places  in  this  strike?— A.  Some  of  them  did;  from  Quebec 
and  that  region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  your  organization  as  strong  at  the  end  of  the  lock- 
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out  as  at  the  beginning? — A.  The  men  were  more  anxious  to  work  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning,  because  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  but  as  far  as  practical  utili- 
ties of  our  trade  organizations  were  concerned,  and  the  fighting  ability  of  mem- 
bers, 1  think  that  they  were  about  as  good  as  they  were  in  the  start,  and  it  opened 
the  eyes  Of  the  employer  to  the  fact  that  their  men's  organization  was  not 
encased  in  tin  foil. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.J  You  hold  no  national  conventions? — A.  No; 
not  since  1880. 

Q.  How  are  you  organized? — A.  We  have  a  national  union;  we  call  places  in 
the  several  sections  of  the  country,  branches. 

Q.  You  control  operations  over  those  branches  in  the  national  union,  do  you 
not? — A.  All  our  members  are  members  of  the  national  union;  only  incidentally 
members  of  the  local  branches.  Our  national  officers  are  elected  by  referendum 
vote  of  the  whole  membership,  and  we  change  our  constitution  and  laws  by  what 
"we  call  the  revising  committee.  We  elect  by  referendum  vote  seven  members  as 
revisers,  from  different  sections  of  the  country;  and  when  the  membership  decides 
a  change  of  constitution  is  necessary  they  take  into  consideration  the  constitu- 
"tional  amendments  sent  by  the  different  branches  and  prepare  a  new  constitution 
and  submit  it  to  referendum  vote.  The  national  secretary  is  the  only  officer 
•elected  by  referendum  vote.  Our  executive  committee  is  elected  by  the  local 
"branch  where  the  headquarters  of  our  union  is  situated,  by  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision giving  the  local  branch  authority  to  elect  six  members,  who,  with  the 
national  secretary,  form  our  national  executive  committee.  That  is  our  system 
of  transacting  our  national  business. 

Q.  Where  are  your  local  branches  mostly  located? — A.  Mostly  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States;  but  they  exist  wherever  granite  is  cut  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States — Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Portland  (Oreg.),  Denver,  Butte,  Helena,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  other  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Milwaukee? — A.  There  is  no  granite  being  cut  there 
now.  There  are  very  few  States  in  which  our  membership  is  not  in  control  of  all 
granite  cutting. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  advantages  in  union  organizations  in  the  referendum 
system  over  the  old  delegate  system  of  conventions?— A.  It  depends  upon  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  organization.  If  the  men  in  the  organization  are  willing  to  abide 
by  the  result,  the  referendum  system  gives  them  this  knowledge — that  the  mem- 
bership at  large  having  acted  upon  a  question,  there  is  no  further  court  to  appeal 
to;  and  therefore  whenever  the  referendum  vote  has  been  taken  our  membership 
invariably  accepts  the  decision  as  final,  with  as  good  grace  as  is  possible  for  any 
intelligent  body  of  men  to  accept  a  decision. 

Q.  Still,  do  you  not  think  that  when  a  material  question  for  the  constitution  of 
a  body  is  presented  at  a  convention,  without  action,  and  left  to  subordinate  bod- 
ies, giving  them  a  year  or  two  for  study  and  discussion  in  the  local  unions  on  all 
the  various  features  and  then  instructing  their  delegates  to  vote  accordingly,  in 
that  way  the  old  delegate  or  convention  system  is  better  than  the  referendum? — 
A.  Stated  the  way  you  put  it,  yes;  otherwise,  no.  The  discussion  you  speak  of 
we  have  before  we  elect  the  revising  committee,  in  case  we  change  our  constitu- 
tion by  revision. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  a  result  by  referendum? — A.  Not  longer  than 
two  months. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  And  what  percentage  of  your  members  usually 
vote? — A.  Not  over  10  per  cent.  We  have  no  compulsory  feature  to  require  a 
man  to  vote.  Our  members,  knowing  they  have  an  opportunity  to  cast  their  vote, 
have  no  logical  stand  for  complaint  of  the  decision;  and  if  they  do  not  embrace 
the  opportunity  given  them,  they  accept  the  vote  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  I 
am  not  advocating  the  referendum  system  in  preference  to  the  convention  sys- 
tem; I  am  reporting  to  you  our  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  have  had  enough  experience 
from  the  referendum,  to  say  whether  you  think,  as  a  trade  unionist,  that  these 
very  important  matters  can  be  taken  up  in  60  days  and  settled  as  satisfactorily  as 
under  the  old  system  of  voting,  taking  a  year  or  so? — A.  As  I  said,  in  our  organi- 
zation we  discuss  them  that  length  of  time;  but  I  do  not  favor  the  referendum 
system  as  being  an  advantageous  system.  I  find  by  experience  that  while  it  is 
theoretically  all  right,  it  is  practically,  in  many  instances,  wrong.  For  instance, 
a  man  who  has  the  ability  to  state  his  side  of  the  question  in  a  pathetic  manner, 
or  in  a  way  which  arouses  the  feelings  of  men,  may  influence  them  and  get  votes 
he  could  not  get  in  a  convention,  because  the  usual  caliber  of  men  who  were 
selected  to  go  to  conventions  would  naturally  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  rank  and  file;  and  the  rank  and  file  sometimes  will  not  give  the  con- 
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sideration  to  a  question  it  needs  because  of  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  meeting,  or 
because  there  may  be  a  question  up  for  consideration  they  consider  of  more 
importance,  and  only  give  their  attention  to  it.  The  best  way  I  can  put  it  is  that 
the  referendum  system  appears  to  me  theoretically  good,  but  practically  not  what 
its  advocates  claim  for  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  per  cent  you  ever  knew  to  vote  on  any  question  sub- 
mitted?— A.  About  15  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  referendum  in  the  labor  unions 
it  is  the  leaders  who  have  carried  the  day  after  all,  the  others  looking  up  to  them 
and  getting  their  views  as  to  how  they  should  vote,  etc.? — A.  They  are  influenced 
by  the  arguments  of  those  who  take  interest  enough  or  whose  business  it  is  to 
show  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  years  has  your  organization  used  the  refer- 
endum?— A.  "We  have  used  the  referendum  since  1877.  We  have  a  clause  in 
our  constitution  which  allows  the  question  as  to  revision  of  our  constitution  to 
be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote.  If  the  referendum  favors  a  revision,  the 
question  is  put:  "Shall  we  revise  by  convention  or  by  revising  committee?" 
Then  a  referendum  decides  which  way  we  shall  revise;  and  since  our  national 
union  was  formed  they  have  resolved  to  revise  by  convention  but  once — in  1880. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  use  in  case  of  disputes  between  manufacturers  and  the 
employees? — A.  We  have  a  system  of  agreements.  We  have  usually  a  clause  in 
them  providing  that  disputes  shall  be  settled  between  a  committee  of  the  local 
branch  and  the  manufacturers,  three  upon  each  side,  and  if  those  six  can  not 
agree  the  six  select  a  seventh  man  who  is  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  meeting;  and 
the  seven  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  agreement;  and  if  it  goes  the  employer's  way 
we  grin  and  bear  it  until  the  next  time  to  make  a  new  agreement;  if  it  goes  our 
way,  the  employer  has  to  take  the  same  course.  By  that  means  we  get  strikes 
down  to  a  minimum;  and,  unless  when  new  agreements  are  offered,  it  takes  a 
breach  of  faith  on  either  side  to  introduce  a  strike  of  any  magnitude. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Have  you  had  any  strikes  or  lockouts  since 
1892? — A.  Of  very  small  importance.  The  result  of  the  lockout  showed  the  resist- 
ive power  of  our  organization  so  strongly  that  it  had  the  effect  of  turning  trade 
into  peaceful  localities,  and  therefore  to  the  detriment  of  the  employer  who  locks 
out,  and  they  have  not  been  very  anxious  for  serious  lockouts  since  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  ever  used  State  arbitration  in  any  of  your 
disputes? — A.  Not  to  advantage.  The  State  board  of  arbitration  in  Massachusetts 
has  taken  matters  up  for  us  in  some  cases,  and  in  one  or  two  of  them  the  decision 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  some  others  were  not  satisfactory.  But  we  find  as  a 
rule  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  arbitration  board  is  more  conversant  with  labor 
matters  than  in  any  other  State,  that  the  employers  are  very  backward  to  agree 
to  submit  grievances  to  a  board  of  arbitration;  and  our  experience  with  boards 
of  arbitration  outside  of  our  own  trade  is  that  in  localities  where  the  wages  are 
lowest  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  getting  what  we  consider  a  fair  decision.  Where 
wages  are  a  little  better,  the  decision  is  not  very  favorable.  There  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  State  boards  of  arbitration  to  sort  of  arbitrate  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  and  to  even  up,  as  it  were;  and  the  tendency,  therefore,  is 
that  they  do  not  give  us  what  we  consider  a  fair  deal  in  localities  where  the 
wages,  for  instance,  are  over  S3  per  day. 

Q.  Have  you  a  uniform  wage  in  your  trade  throughout  the  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  vary?— A.  The  wages  vary  from  a  little  less  than  $3  per 
day  in  the  New  England  States  and  Georgia  to  $5  in  Montana. 

Q.  What  are  the  working  hours  of  the  day?— A.  In  most  places  in  the  New 
England  States  the  hours  are  9,  5  days  in  the  week,  and  8  on  Saturday;  and, 
except  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  work  south  and  west  of  New  Eng- 
land is  8  hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  trade  enjoyed  that  8  hours?— A.  Some  of  our  branches 
introduced  the  8-hour  day  in  1886,  others  in  1890,  and  others  have  drifted  along— 
1890, 1891,  and  1892. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  short  hours  by  committee  work  or  by  strikes?— A.  We  gained 
it  by  agitation  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  by  conciliatory 
meetings  between  the  employers  and  the  journeymen.  We  had  very  few  strikes 
to  reduce  working  hours  from  10  to  9,  and  we  have  found  that  to  introduce  the' 
8-hour  day  we  have  been  able  to  get  it  without  a  great  deal  of  friction,  by  giving  3 
or  6  months'  notice  of  a  change;  and  in  few  places  at  the  present  time  where  the 
8-hour  day  is  followed  we  are  receiving  less  wages  than  we  were  receiving  for 
10  hours  before  1886. 

Q.  You  have  shortened  your  hours  and  you  still  maintain  your  wages? — A.  Yes. 
In  the  8-hour  sections  we  dropped  our  hours  from  10  to  9,  with  usually  a  drop  of 
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25  cents  a  day  in  wages,  and  one  year  thereafter  we  would  regain  the  same  wages 
for  the  9-honr  day  that  we  had  been  receiving  for  10;  and  after  2  or  3  years  we 
would  make  an  application  for  a  change  to  8  hours  again,  dropping  25  cents  per 
day  in  our  wages,  and  a  year  or  so  thereafter  put  the  wages  back  to  the  old  scale. 

Q.  Did  you  gain  that  8-hour  day  through  your  own  branches  or  by  national 
action? — A.  We  gained  it  both  ways.  Our  members  have  little  except  incidental 
interest  in  branches,  excepting  in  two  or  three  localities,  such  as  New  York  City, 
Barre,  Vt., or  Quincy, Mass.  Our  members  travel  from  State  to  State  and  city  to 
city,  and  therefore  their  minds,  so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  are  centered  upon 
the  national  union  and  upon  the  journal  of  our  trade.  We  have  a  monthly  jour- 
nal from  which  each  member  gets  the  monthly  news  of  trade  life,  and  each  man 
has  as  much  interest  in  it  as  a  man  in  our  national  office,  their  minds  being 
trained  in  that  way ,  and  we  are  also  able  to  make  the  journal  an  educational  method 
of  getting  trade  reforms.  To  that  extent  the  national  office  is  looked  to,  to  a  great 
extent.  And  beyond  that  there  are  local  influences  on  working  hours  and  wages, 
and  other  trades  lend  assistance. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  all  the  organized  trades  of  this  country 
adopt  an  8-hour  law? — A.  Yes;  in  time.  The  result  of  the  8-hour  day  in  the 
trades  which  have  already  adopted  it  is  so  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  membership, 
but  to  employers,  that  it  needs  but  little  argument  to  convince  the  members  of 
any  craft  that  they  would  be  better  under  an  8-hour  day.  The  personnel  of  the 
craft  is  betterunder  the  short  workday  system,  and  employment  is  more  regular. 
The  same  inducement  to  lose  time  and  perhaps  to  be  loose  in  their  habits  is  not 
apparent  under  the  shorter  workday  system.  The  men  seem  to  have  more  interest 
in  life,  more  desire  to  see  home  affairs  in  better  condition,  and  give  more  of  their 
time  to  educational  pursuits  than  under  the  long-day  system.  .  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  the  success  that  has  come  about  for  social  conditions  as  well  as  trade  con- 
ditions by  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day. 

Q.  As  an  officer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  of  course  you  are  aware 
that  there  are  arguments  in  the  trades  as  well  as  outside  of  the  trades  that  for 
seasonal  reasons,  for  competitive  reasons,  for  the  reason  that  you  can  not  speed 
machinery  in  8  hours'  time  up  to  the  10-hour  average,  that  it  is  impracticable  for 
some  trades  to  adopt  8  hours.  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  on  that  from 
your  general  information  of  the  trades,  because  you  know  many  of  them  and  you 
have  heard  the  whole  arguments. — A.  I  have  no  opinion  that  that  would  be  the 
result.  My  idea  is  in  the  other  direction.  A  reference  to  employers'  books  will 
prove  the  opposite.  It  is  even  found  in  many  instances,  especially  where  the 
work  is  hard,  that  men  under  the  8-hour  day  are  producing  about  as  much  as 
under  the  10-hour  day.  The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  the  different 
employments,  although  apparently  in  favor  of  the  10-hour  day,  giving  two  hours 
longer,  has  this  effect,  that  men  spoil  more;  they  have  not  the  same  interest  in 
attending  as  diligently  to  the  machine;  and  in  most  instances  the  machine  needs 
some  attention  from  a  human  being;  and  when  all  things  in  connection  with  it 
are  summed  up  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  or  advancement  of  any  craft  that  I  know  of. 

About  finding  of  men  to  take  our  men's  places,  I  desire  to  say  that  there  is  an 
accursed  system  that  it  would  be  well  for  this  commission  to  take  knowledge  of 
and,  in  my  opinion,  report  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  to  Congress — that  is 
what  we  know  as  the  padrone  system.  I  suppose  most  of  you  know,  without  any 
definition  of  the  term,  what  is  meant  by  the  padrone  system.  The  padrones  are 
forwarded  by  the  carload,  like  sheep  or  horses,  and  they  are  shipped  from  the 
agent  to  where  they  have  an  employer.  But  recently,  in  our  trade  in  particular, 
we  have  found  that  they  have  invented  another  system  that  is  more  hellish  in  its 
conception  than  anything  that  I  know  of  outside  of  the  horrors  of  the  sweat-shop 
system.  For  instance,  there  is  a  padrone  system  in  New  York  City  which  is  pre- 
pared to  supply  men  in  my  trade  to  employers  there  under  this  system.  We  have 
an  8-hour  day  with  $4  in  New  York.  That  has  been  the  wages  and  hours  for 
many  years,  and  the  employers  make  no  objection  to  the  rate.  The  padrone 
gathers  a  low  class  of  Italians  and  arranges  with  the  contractors  for  their  employ- 
ment. He  speaks  their  language  and  cautions  them  to  be  careful  of  his  advice, 
and  in  some  instances  he  advises  they  assume  new  names  for  the  time  being. 
They  cover  the  State  laws  by  declaring  their  intentions  for  citizenship,  if  they 
have  not  before  declared  them.  They  pay  the  padrone  $12  commission.  He  does 
not  call  it  a  commission,  but  I  use  that  term  for  easy  explanation.  The  padrone 
agent  gets  $12,  $6  remaining  on  deposit  in  the  padrone's  hands  as  a  guaranty  that 
at  the  end  of  the  week  the  man  supplied  shall  return  to  him  $6.  If  the  man  fails 
at  the  end  of  the  week  to  return  $6,  the  $6  deposit  is  forfeited  and  upon  Monday 
morning  there  is  no  employment  for  him.    If,  however,  on  Saturday  night  he  sees 
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the  padrone  agent  and  gives  him  the  $6,  he  permits  him  to  hold  employment  for 
another  week.  The  padrone  agent  turns  over  the  $6  per  man  to  the  contractor  or 
some  representative  of  the  contractor,  and  without  appearing  on  the  surface  as 
having  employed  the  men  under  a  $3  system  the  contractor  has  the  men  employed 
at  $3  per  day  under  a  §4  law.  The  law  of  New  York  State  provides  that 
mechanics  employed  in  the  State  of  New  York  upon  municipal,  county,  or  State 
work  shall  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  work  the  prevailing  hours. 
In  New  York  City,  in  accordance  with  the  State  law,  the  wages  in  my  trade  are 
$4  for  8  hours,  The  contractor,  under  the  system  I  have  explained,  complies  with 
the  law,  hires  a  man,  pays  him  $4  per  day,  but  the  padrone  collects  $6  from  each 
man  and  returns  it  to  the  contractor;  so  that  the  contractor  in  reality  hires  the 
men  in  defiance  of  the  law  by  paying  SI  per  day  less  than  the  law  provides.  We 
got  a  case  in  court  in  the  springtime  of  this  year,  and,  pressed  by  the  lawyer  who 
•was  looking  after  our  interests,  the  padrone  agent  I  have  referred  to  testified  under 
oath  that  he  had  supplied  every  man  upon  a  certain  job  in  New  York  that  was 
there  employed  under  this  system,  and  Judge  Steiner,  who  heard  the  case,  fined 
him  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  The  padrone  had  sued  the  contractor  to  recover  $50 
he  had  deposited  as  a  guaranty  that  he  would  supply  and  deliver  the  men  under 
this  system.  The  contractor  did  not  like  the  man  and  refused  to  deal  by  the  sys- 
tem, and  refused  to  hand  him  back  the  $50  deposit;  but  as  it  was  an  illegal  trans- 
action the  judge  decided  that  he  could  not  recover  the  money.  I  made  a  note 
this  morning  before  I  left  our  office  in  Baltimore  of  part  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
New  York  about  this  case,  and  I  will  read  it  (reading) : ' '  Judge  Steiner  was  on  the 
bench  in  New  York  City,  Thursday,  February  16,  and  after  hearing  all  the  testi- 
mony said  Julian  (the  padrone)  was  a  sneak,  a  disgrace  to  his  country,  and  it  was 
such  as  he  that  are  the  cause  of  keeping  the  poor  Italian  unaccustomed  to  the 
ways  of  this  country  and  in  their  present  condition.  He  said  the  legislature  or 
public  officials  should  protect  the  working  people  from  such  detestable  business, 
and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  $10  cost,  and  said  he  wished  it  was  in 
his  power  to  go  further  and  put  him  in  jail.  He  also  said  he  hoped  Julian  would 
be  arrested  for  violating  the  employment-office  ordinance  of  the  city"— and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  hellish  schemes  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  connection  with 
municipal  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratckfokd.)  Is  that  confined  to  the  city  of  New  York,  or  is  that 
an  illustration? — A.  It  is  an  illustration,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  While  you  are  on  that  we  will  touch  on  the  effects  of 
immigration  on  your  trade  and  on  the  general  trade  of  the  country.  Is  there 
need  for  further  restriction,  and  what? — A.  The  membership  of  our  union  were 
very  favorable  to  the  educational  test  of  the  last  bill — the  Lodge  bill — that  was 
before  Congress.  Our  experience  is  that  when  a  man,  come  from  where  he  may, 
is  able  to  read  his  own  language,  if  not  our  language,  it  is  but  a  short  time  until 
he  comes  into  possession  of  the  full  facts  governing  the  labor  trouble;  and  if  he 
has  the  full  facts  in  his  mind  we  have  usually  little  difficulty  in  getting  him.  to 
remain  in  line  with  the  union  membership  in  a  labor  dispute.  But  those  who 
have  no  education  whatsoever,  can  not  read  or  write  their  own  language,  all  the 
information  that  can  be  given  them,  even  by  members  of  their  own  nationality 
and  in  their  own  language,  is  only  taken  for  so  much  advice  detrimental  to  their 
own  individual  interests.  It  is  taken  as  poor  advice,  as  spite  work,  to  discourage, 
and  the  more  one  advises  the  more  determined  they  are  to  work  against  us.  The 
alien  contract-labor  law  is  better  enforced  now  than  formerly,  but  is  not  enforced 
with  the  same  interest  it  should  be.  In  my  trade  the  first  case  came  up  under  the 
alien  contract  law,  and  we  found  that  the  officials  to  whom  we  looked  for  a  full 
enforcement  of  the  law  were  the  most  prone  to  be  careless  about  ^.fulfillment. 
There  were  nearly  a  hundred  men  imported  from  Great  Britain  to  take  the  places 
of  our  men  in  building  the  Austin,  Tex.,  capitol.  If  you  remember,  the  State 
of  Texas  gave  a  vast  grant  of  land  to  a  coterie  of  Blinois  capitalists  as  a  gift  for 
the  building  of  their  capitol.  Edwin  Taylor  was  one  of  the  leading  men.  He 
was  a  Congressman. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Farwell? — A.  Farwell  and  Taylor  were  the  two  leading  men  in  it. 
There  were  nearly  100  men  brought  under  contract  from  Great  Britain  to  take 
our  men's  places  on  the  job,  and  we  took  the  case  into  court,  and  the  law's  delay 
was  marvelous.  It  was  several  years  before  we  could  get  a  decision,  and  when 
we  got  the  decision  it  was  against  the  contrators— the  syndicate.  The  man's  name 
was  used  who  had  charge  of  the  building  in  the  name  of  the  syndicate,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $86,000  for  the  transaction,  the  law  providing  §1 ,000 
for  every  man,  and  there  were  86  of  them  in  the  case.  After  the  decision  we 
were  surprised  there  was  not  an  effort  made  to  have  the  case  appealed;  and  as 
months  went  on  without  any  notice  apparently  being  taken  of  the  decision  we 
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found  out  that  those  who  would  have  supplied  the  money  relied  upon  assistance 
at  "Washington  to  be  relieved,  and  after  a  series  of  efforts  being  made  to  get  the 
decision  annulled  they  eventually  succeeded  in  convincing  President  Harrison 
that  as  it  was  the  first  case  under  the  alien  contract-labor  law  the  men  interested 
should  be  lightly  dealt  by,  and  he  reduced  the  fine  from  $86,000  to  $18,000,  and 
there  my  information  in  reference  to  it  ends.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever 
that  the  $18,000  was  ever  paid. 

Q.  One  question  just  there.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Attorney-General  ever 
passed  upon  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  $18,000,  or  was  it  a  voluntary  executive 
act?— A.  It  was  an  executive  act,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  it.  The  recommendation  of  the  Attorney-General  of  clemency  was 
used  because  it  was  the  first  case  under  the  law,  and  the  President  used  the  dis- 
cretionary power  given  him  to  reduce  the  fine  to  $18,000.  We  have  no  knowledge 
that  it  was  ever  paid.  Our  membership  and  those  of  kindred  trades  feel  that  this 
lax  action  on  the  part  of  Government  officials  to  contractors  is  grossly  unfair  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  working  people.  We  find,  for  instance,  when  we  are 
dragged  into  court  against  our  will,  most  of  us  being  law-abiding,  patriotic  citi- 
zens, that  the  extreme  penalty  is  applied.  Our  men,  for  the  act  of  exercising  the 
right  of  free  speech,  are  grabbed  up  and  thrown  into  jail,  as  my  predecessor  said, 
without  the  usual  process  of  law;  but  when  contractors  are  involved  their  rami- 
fications seem  to  be  so  strong  with  the  average  Government  official  that  they  are 
able,  in  what  might  be  called  a  legal  way,  to  disregard  the  law.  It  is  attributable, 
perhaps,  to  two  or  three  reasons.  One  I  have  in  mind  of  considerable  importance. 
Our  people  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote.  The  Senate  as  at  present  composed — when  I  say  at  the  present 
time  I  speak  in  a  general  way,  not  of  this  present  Senate  alone — seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  haven  for  redress  for  millionaires,  and  they  pay  little  attention,  in  our  experi- 
ence, to  the  House,  provided  that  the  measure  being  acted  upon  by  the  House  has 
yet  to  go  to  the  Senate.  We  found  this  in  the  advocacy  of  our  last  8-hour  bill. 
It  was  before  the  House  committee  for  1  year,  and  it  was  in  the  House  for  some 
time,  and  when  the  time  came  to  consider  it  there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote  in 
the  House  to  the  bill;  both  sides  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  it.  As  soon  as 
the  bill  reached  the  Senate  it  became  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  millionaire  and 
the  large  Government  contractor,  especially  those  interested  with  the  iron  indus- 
try and  shipbuilding.  They  used  all  the  powers  of  hired  lobbyists,  and  got  men 
in  high  positions — an  ex-Cabinet  officer,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  last  that  was 
in  the  room  debating  against  the  bill  and  claiming  its  apparent  unconstitution- 
ality, yet  with  the  knowledge  that  if  it  were  unconstitutional  there  was  no  need  to 
oppose  it,  because  if  it  were  unconstitutional  it  would  be  speedily  so  declared,  and 
therefore  be  useless  for  the  purpose  we  intended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Herbert? — A. 
Yes;  he  is  the  man  I  refer  to.  He  was  there  representing  one  of  the  shipbuilding 
companies  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  assisted  by  others.  They  were  success- 
ful, too;  that  is  the  worst  it.  They  were  successful  in  preventing  the  bill  being 
brought  up.  It  was  well  known  that  the  President  would  sign  the  bill;  it  was 
well  known  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  was  favorable  to  the  bill;  it  is  a  fact 
that  can  not  be  disputed  that  a  large  majority  of  the  committee  was  in  favor  of 
the  bill;  yet  the  bill  was  not  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced early  in  the  session.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  influence  that  moneyed 
men  have  in  the  complexion  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  method  of  electing  Sena- 
tors. I  cite  our  8-hour  bill  as  an  illustration.  There  is  nothing  personal  in  my 
statement.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  show  the  reason  our  membership  favors  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  We  take  it  that  you  mean  if  the  Senators,  instead  of 
being  elected  by  the  legislatures,  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  people  would 
have  an  equal  chance. — A.  That  is  the  reason  I  give  that  as  an  illustration.  I 
could  give  other  illustrations,  but  that  gives  the  case  rightly,  to  my  mind. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  the  granite  cutters  affected  much  by  the 
improved  machinery? — A.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  had  considerable 
effect  upon  our  trade,  but  not  detrimental  to  journeymen. 

Q.  Please  explain  what  kind  of  machinery  you  have  that  has  in  a  sense  taken 
the  place  of  labor? — A.  The  machinery  in  our  trade  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  labor.  The  machinery  in  our  trade  so  far  has  been  able  in 
some  instances  to  increase  the  output  about  100  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
machines  in  our  trade  with  which  a  journeyman  can  produce  as  much  in  a  day 
as  he  used  to  produce  in  two  days,  but  the  result  has  not  been  a  displacement  of 
a  man.  It  has  cheapened  the  manufactured  article  and  caused  an  increased 
demand.     Our  stone,  for  instance,  being  hard,  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
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costly,  improved  machinery  cheapens  its  cost  and  puts  it  into  direct  competition 
with  cheaper  material ;  and.  the  man  who  would  be  displaced  would  be  a  man 
who  is  now  employed  in  a  line  of  business  analogous  to  ours,  owing  to  the  increased 
output. 

Q.  There  are  people  employed  in  other  lines  similar  to  yours — for  instance,  in 
marble  and  other  stonework? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  also  organized  in  trades? — A.  Yes;  and  the  machinery  hurts  them 
very  badly. 

Q.  Their  organization  and  your  organization  are  not  united? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  considered  it  not  practical  to  unite  all  labor  engaged  in  the  work 
of  stone  and  marble  and  granite  and  such  like? — A.  Not  practicable.  The  use  of 
the  tools  prevents  that.  A  man  who  cuts  granite  or  hard  stone  has  to  use  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  tools,  and  those  are  not  fit  to  be  used  upon  softer  stone.  The  steel 
needs  to  be  of  the  finest  and  the  temper  of  the  best.  In  the  soft-stone  industry 
they  require  a  different  kind  of  steel,  different  kind  of  temper,  and  a  different 
treatment  all  the  way  through;  and  a  man,  to  carry  both  kits,  as  it  were,  would 
have  a  load.  A  man,  to  keep  up  with  the  competition  of  the  times,  is  required  to 
have  his  hand  in  in  one  special  line  all  the  time  to  secure  anything  like  employ- 
ment, and  to  change  from  the  one  to  the  other,  requiring  a  different  method  of 
treatment,  tools — different  blow,  for  instance,  in  striking  the  stone — would  scarcely 
be  practical.  A  man  changing  from  hard  to  soft  stone  could  not  for  some  time 
compete  with  a  man  who  was  working  upon  soft  stone  right  along,  and  vice  versa, 
and  for  that  reason  the  two  branches  usually  keep  upon  their  own  particular 
lines.  There  are  only  the  two  national  organizations  of  stonecutters,  the  Granite 
Cutters'  National  Union,  and  the  Marble  and  Freestone  Cutters'  Union;  that  is 
one  organization;  the  same  kind  of  tools  are  used  upon  marble  as  upon  sandstone; 
therefore  they  call  it  the  marble  and  freestone  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Can  you  give  the  Commission  about  the  average  time 
your  trade  is  employed  during  the  year? — A.  Nine  months. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  average  scale  of  wages  would  vary  from  83.50  to  84? — A. 
No;  the  average  wages  might  be  a  little  over  S3. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  business,  what  has  been  about  the  relative  rate 
of  wages?  Are  they  higher  now,  or  how  much  higher  or  lower  than  for  20  or  30 
years,  say? — A.  About  the  time  that  I  went  to  the  trade  the  country  was  reviving 
after  the  civil  war,  and  large  public  buildings  were  muchin  evidence,  andskilled 
mechanics  were  scarce,  and  therefore  at  that  time  wages  went  up.  The  wages  at 
that  time  would  average  about  84  per  day,  but  apart  from  that  flurry  in  the  trade 
wages  are  higher  now  than  heretofore. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  From  1869  up  to  1873. 

Q.  That  was  then  on  the  paper  basis  of  that  day? — A.  Yes.  practically,  under 
President  Grant's  first  administration.  President  Grant  saw  to  it  that  the  8-hour 
day,  as  originally  passed  by  Congress,  was  carried  out.  He  did  not  have  the  frills  to 
it  that  the  Government  officials  seem  to  have  had  since  then.  He  issued  several 
proclamations  requiring  that  the  8-hour  day  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and  at  that 
time  the  Government  had  a  great  part  of  its  work  by  direct  employment,  without 
the  aid  of  contractors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  the  8-hour  workday  of  the  Government  at 
that  time  ineffective  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  penalty  clause  to  it?— A. 
That  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  You  mean  the  failure  of  it  there- 
after? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  failure  of  the  8-hour  day  at  that  time  happened  through  the 
panic  that  came  soon  after  the  time  I  am  referring  to,  when  wages  took  such  a 
slump.  The  wages  of  other  crafts  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  wages  of 
those  who  were  employed  on  Government  work,  and  designing  men  introduced 
the  changed  system.  They  were  favorable  to  the  contract  system,  for,  I  suppose, 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves— reasons  that  I  could  easily  define,  however — 
and  they  made  this  tempting  offer  to  the  men,  that  as  they  were  in  a  hurry  for 
certain  kinds  of  work— some  prominent  buildings  were  going  on  at  the  time  to 
which  I  refer— they  would  pay  extra  money  to  the  men  to  work  a  couple  of  hours 
extra  per  day.  The  men  that  worked  from  7  in  the  morning  until  4  in  the  after- 
noon for  the  day  of  8  hours  would  work  from  4  until  6  for  the  extra  2  hours,  and 
would  get  double  time  for  the  2  hours.  It  is  a  rule  that  double  time  or  time  and 
a  half  be  paid  for  overtime.  They  offered  them  half  a  day  for  the  extra  2  hours, 
so  that  the  men  working  10  hours  a  day  for  4  days  made  6  days'  wages.  Some  of 
the  men,  not  having  the  foresight  they  have  now,  because  they  had  not  the  experi- 
ence, saw  in  it  a  chance  to  make  money,  and  considering  that  it  would  be  only 
temporary,  thought  they  might  as  well  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  The  next 
movement 'made  by  the  Government  officials,  and  the  contractors  backed  by  them, 
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was  to  declare  that  the  men  having  accepted  the  proposition  proved  that  it  was 
not  the  short  workday  the  men  wanted,  but  more  money;  and  they  resolved  to 
reorganize  a  10-hour  day,  and  that  the  man  who  would  not  abide  by  the  proposi- 
tion would  be  discharged.  And  thereafter  journeymen  kept  to  work  on  the 
10-hour  day,  but  were  paid  the  same  wages  for  the  10  hours  that  they  previously 
had  for  8. 

Q.  And  nothing  could  be  done  because  there  was  no  penalty  attached  to  the 
law? — A.  From  a  legal  standpoint  that  is  correct,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint 
it  is  not,  because  if  a  man  made  any  objection  he  would  not  be  hired  afterwards. 
If  he  wanted  to  test  the  case  he  would  not  be  employed  again,  because  the 
Government  official  would  not  have  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Was  it  not  the  decision  of  the  court  that  the  act  was 
declaratory? — A.  It  was  so  declared;  but  President  Grant  took  this  ground,  that 
it  being  a  declaration  by  Congress,  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  8  hours 
should  De  recognized  as  a  day's  labor,  and  that  the  8-hour  day  having  been  recog- 
nized, the  same  wages  should  be  paid  for  the  8-hour  day  as  had  been  paid  for  the 
10  hours  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  law  has  drifted  along  since  that 
time,  some  amendments  being  made  to  it,  and  some  decisions  rendered,  clearly 
showing  that  the  ground  that  we  have  taken  as  members  of  organized  labor  was 
correct.  The  question  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the 
question  of  the  letter  carriers,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared 
that  the  8-hour  day  had  to  be  observed,  and  that  the  Post-Office  Department,  for 
instance,  could  not  work  a  man  10  hours  one  day  and  6  hours  the  next  and  count 
two  days  for  it. 

Q.  The  greatest  trouble  in  that  case  was  the  readjustment  of  labor,  was  it  not, 
with  the  letter  carriers? — A.  The  readjustment  of  labor.  The  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment had  decided,  until  the  case  went  to  the  court,  that  a  letter  carrier  who 
worked  8  hours  on  the  outside,  the  time  he  had  to  work  sorting  letters  on  the 
inside  or  fixing  up  to  go  out  with  his  mail  should  not  count  on  the  8  hours,  or  if 
there  was  a  large  mail,  necessitating  a  few  extra  men  for  a  few  days,  there  was 
no  violation  of  law  if  they  did  not  work  over  48  hours  in  any  one  week;  but  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  that  could  not  be  done-  'that  8  hours' 
labor  in  24  was  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  if  they  were  employed  more  than  8 
hours  in  any  24  that  the  excess  of  time  worked  must  be  paid  as  overtime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  status  of  the  national  8-hour  question  now,  I  under- 
stand, is  this:  We  have  an  8-hour  law  and  there  is  a  penalty  attached  for  work- 
ing overtime,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergencies.  Now,  the  working- 
man  who  is  compelled  or  required  to  work  over  8  hours  now  in  such  cases  can 
take  the  case  into  court,  but  in  most  instances  it  has  gone  against  him  because 
the  contractor  or  Government  official  has  pleaded  a  case  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. This  bill  that  you  supported,  as  I  understand  it,  took  the  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  courts  altogether  and  lodged  the  discretion  entirely  with  the 
heads  of  departments.  Do  you  believe  that  you  would  have  gained  any  advan- 
tage from  such  a  bill  as  that  which  was  reported  to  the  Senate? — A.  The  opposi- 
tion that  we  had  to  the  bill,  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  8-hour  day,  was  the 
best  proof  that  our  bill  was  in  the  right  direction  to  remedy  the  objection  that  we 
had  to  it.  The  bill  that  we  had  drafted  and  was  before  the  last  Congress  was 
purely  and  entirely  constitutional;  admitted  to  be  so  by  Judge  Payson,  the  leader 
of  the  lobbyists  in  the  Capitol  against  the  bill.  Although  he  claimed,  until  the 
last  hearing  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  he  admitted  at  the  last  hearing 
that  the  bill  was  constitutional. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faeqtjhae.)  You  mean  their  leading  attorney,  not  lobbyist? — A. 
Well,  their  attorney  or  lobbyist — Mr.  Payson;  they  call  him  Judge  Payson.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  he  said  he  was  a  judge  or  not.  He  said  he  was  a  lawyer. 
He  admitted  that  the  bill  was  constitutional,  and  the  penalty  features  of  it  were 
the  features  that  most  scared  those  who  had  heretofore  been  able  to  successfully 
violate  the  law.  We  believed  that  we  were  right,  and  we  had  the  bill  carefully 
prepared  by  an  able  lawyer,  and  had  it  scrutinized  by  other  lawyers  after  it  was 
prepared,  before  it  was  introduced  in  the  House. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  have  answered  Mr.  Kennedy's  question,  whether  this  bill 
in  the  Senate  was  as  good  as  the  law  on  the  statute  books? — A.  Much  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Here  they  have  taken  all  disputes  out  of  the  courts 
entirely.  Wherein  would  that  bill  have  been  better  than  the  old  law? — A.  The 
penalty  features  of  the  bill  were  practically  perfect.  It  did  not  take  the  matter 
out  of  court.  The  only  feature  of  the  bill  that  went  through  the  House  and  failed 
in  the  Senate  in  that  line  was  that  the  courts  were  prohibited  from  reducing  the 
penalty  unless  for  an  error  in  fact. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  And  the  heads  of  the  Departments  were  to  have 
the  say? — A.  Yes:  were  held  responsible. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.FABQUHAE.)  Then  you  were  weaker  on  the  emergency  end  of  the 
bill  than  you  were  with  the  old  bill? — A.  No;  the  emergency  feature  of  the  old 
bill  practically  renders  the  old  bill  inoperative.  For  instance, if  you  desire  an 
illustration,  there  was  a  large  sewer  cut  through  the  city  of  "Washington  a  few 
years  ago,  known  locally  as  the  Easby  Point  sewer.  It  was  clearly  an  8-hour  job 
under  the  law.  There  was  no  getting  away  from  that;  it  was  Government  work; 
everything  about  it  was  Government  work.  The  contractor  nevertheless  worked 
his  men  for  9  hours  under  the  emergency  clause,  claiming  that  he  could  not 
employ  but  a  certain  number  of  men  at  a  time,  and  that  to  delay  the  job  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  Government,  and  that  it  would  produce  poor  workmanship  not  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  work  performed  in  a  certain  time,  and  that  the  number 
of  men  he  required  could  not  perform  it  in  8  hours,  and  therefore  he  had  to  work 
them  9.  The  thing  was  purely  fictitious  from  beginning  to  end.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  employ  more  men  and. lay  off  more  work  for  them  to  do  and  when  he 
got  through  with  them  put  them  off  in  the  usual  way.  There  were  three  or  four 
ways  to  do  it.  But  he  used  the  emergency  clause.  And  I  want  to  say  this  to  you, 
that  the  emergency  clause  was  not  the  feature  we  were  fighting  the  strongest. 
The  emergency  clause  was  bad  because  of  such  instances  as  I  have  here  referred 
to;  but  the  principal  thing  we  were  fighting  in  the  old  bill  was  the  declaration  of 
the  Attorney-General  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  recognize  subcon- 
tractors; so  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  contracted  to  build  a  post-office  for  the 
United  States  Government  and  agreed  to  comply  with  all  the  laws  and  specifica- 
tions, then  subcontracted  the  stone  work  to  me,  and  I  took  it  where  I  thought  best, 
cut  the  stone  and  furnished  it,  finished,  to  you,  after  requiring  thecutters  to  work 
10  hours  per  day,  the  decision  of  Attorney-General  Miller,  in  the  first  place,  and  of 
Attorney-General  Olney,  in  the  second  place,  who  corroborated  the  decision,  was 
that  the  Government  did  not  recognize  subcontractors;  therefore  the  subcon- 
tractor could  do  as  he  pleased.  And  they  have  been  so  doing.  The  only  instances 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in  the  country  where  the  S^hour  law  was 
observed  were  in  localities  where  we  had  established  the  8-hour  day  through  our 
trade  organization  and  where  the  men  would  not  work  more  than  8  hours  a  day 
for  the  Government  or  any  one  else.  Government  officials  have  persistently  held, 
that  material  prepared  for  Federal  buildings  on  ground  not  owned  by  the  United 
States  did  not  come  under  the  law,  but  it  has  never  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  work  done  off  of  Government  land  did  not  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  bill.  Those  were  the  two  points  we  fought  the  hardest;  the  emergency 
clause  was  incidental. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  there  any  trouble  in  your  trade  now  in  Chicago  with 
respect  to  contract  work  on  the  Chicago  post-office  building  on  the  8-hour  ques- 
tion, and  if  there  is,  can- you  give  any  particulars  in  regard  to  it? — A.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  Chicago  post-office  has  invariably,  in  our  estimation,  violated  the 
8-hour  law  on  Government  buildings.  He  built  the  Washington  post-office,  and 
the  only  part  of  the  work  that  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  8-hour  law  was 
in  Washington.  The  part  he  performed  at  the  quarries  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  work  was  being  handled  by  what 
the  Attorney-General's  department  calls  subcontractors.  This  man  has  con- 
tracted to  build  the  Chicago  post-office,  and  1  year  prior  to  the  plans  being  given 
to  the  contractors  to  estimate  upon,  several  of  the  largest  contractors  of  the 
country  asked  our  organization  what  would  be  the  wage  rate.  Naturally  we  told 
them  the  Chicago  wage  rate.  There  are  very  few  granite  quarries  within  1,000 
miles  of  Chicago  able  to  turn  out  the  material  for  the  post-office.  Texas,  Colo- 
rado, and  the  New  England  States  are  about  equally  distant  from  that  city.  The 
Chicago  business  men  were  very  desirous  to  have  all  mechanical  work  upon 
material  for  the  post-office  performed  in  Chicago  or  vicinity.  Strong  influence  was 
exercised  to  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  put  a  specification  along  with  the 
plans  that  all  work  should  be  done  there.  That  was  largely  backed  up  by  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  because  of  the  advantage  it  would  give  them  over  other 
steel  and  iron  companies  in  the  supply  of  the  iron.  The  question  being  asked  of 
us  1  year  ahead  of  the  time,  when  it  was  expected  the  plans  would  be  ready,  or  in 
the  summer  of  1896,  we  said,  Chicago  wage  rate;  and  the  contractors  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  figured  on  that  rate.  The  con- 
tract was  awarded  about  April,  last  year,  to  Mr.  John  Pierce  of  New  York,  and 
he  has  so  far  failed  to  signify  that  he  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  agreement.  Our 
members  having  given  all  the  contractors  in  the  country  the  same  answer,  feel  that 
to  change  the  wage  rate  to  Mr.  Pierce  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  to  all  the 
other  contractors.  We  also  know,  as  you  all  know,  that  the  interstate-commerce 
act  provides  that  material  of  any  kind  can  be  hauled  cheaper  from  Boston  to 
Chicago  than  from  Denver  or  Texas  to  Chicago.     The  freight  rates  westward  are 
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cheaper  than  they  are  eastward.  Therefore  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  East- 
ern contractor,  and  the  Western  and  Southern  contractors,  knowing  this,  wanted 
to  have  some  understanding  before  the  time  for  bidding  how  they  could  govern 
themselves  for  payment  of  wages.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  make  definite 
arrangements  before  jobs  begin,  and  that  was  done.  Mr.  Pierce  has  so  far  failed 
to  offer  to  pay  that  scale,  and  there  has  been  no  cutting  done  upon  the  stone 
work.    There  has  been  no  strike,  because  no  one  has  been  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  stone  work  to  be  done  there?— A.  No;  it  is 
impossible  to  do  it  near  where  the  post-office  is  to  be  built.  It  is  a  very  large 
building.  The  contract  price  for  the  superstructure  is  about  §2,000,000,  and  it  is 
right  in  the  center  of  Chicago,  and  the  stone  could  not  be  cut  there.  It  might  be 
cut  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  but  there  was  a  specification  that  the  work  could 
not  be  cut  on  the  ground — there  was  not  any  place  on  the  ground — and  the  con- 
tractor could  cut  it  where  he  saw  fit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  There  are  laws  in  several  States  upon  that? — A.  Yes, 
there  are  laws  in  several  States  upon  it.  In  New  York  State  they  have  very  effi- 
cient laws  because  of  the  discrimination  by  such  large  contractors  as  the  man  I 
have  mentioned.  In  that  State  they  have  a  law  that  municipal,  county,  or  State 
work  shall  be  paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  local  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  For 
instance,  if  a  building  is  erected  in  Buffalo,  the  Buffalo  rate  will  prevail;  if  in 
Albany,  the  Albany  rate,  and  if  in  New  York,  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  No  regulation  as  to  hours,  but  a  regulation  as  to  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages?— A.  The  legislature,  just  adjourned,  has  enacted  a  new 
law  that  all  work  shall  be  done  on  an  8-hour  day;  prior  to  that  there  was  a  simi- 
lar law,  but  it  was  not  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  law  that  State  work  shall  be  done  within  the 
State  complied  with  in  New  York? — A.  Yes;  they  have  legislated  that  owing  to 
the  discrimination  shown  in  sending  work  to  other  States  for  municipal,  county, 
or  State  buildings  for  the  State  of  New  York  the  stonecutting  for  them  shall  be 
done  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  That  has  been  beneficial,  both  to  the  jour- 
neymen and  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  they  need  material  from  outside  of 
New  York,  it  is  taken  there  in  the  rough  and  manufactured  under  the  State  law 
either  by  contract  or  by  day  labor.  There  is  no  law  to  require  it  shall  be  done 
by  contract  labor  if  the  State  administration  desire  to  have  day  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  "What  further  would  you  state  about  the  educational 
test  for  immigration? — A.  The  sentiment  of  our  body  is  favorable  to  the  educa- 
tional test,  but  they  are  not  on  record  as  favoring  any  further  restriction  of  immi- 
gration, unless  through  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law 
and  a  fair  application  of  the  educational  test. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  think  that  the-law  is  efficient  as  against 
this  padrone  system? — A.  At  the  present  time,  no.  Practically  there  is  no  law 
against  it.  You  could  reach  them  in  a  case  like  that  I  have  cited.  It  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  find  men  who  are  dealing  with  the  padrone,  because  they  might  be 
mixed  with  others,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  agents.  They  have  various 
methods  of  operating.  Sometimes,  for  fear  of  law  proceedings,  they  will  nob 
charge  a  cash  commission.  They  will  run  a  grocery  store,  or  have  some  arrange- 
ment like  that.  If  a  man  goes  there  to  buy  cabbage  they  will  charge  him  about 
three  times  the  price  of  it.  The  man  who  is  in  the  padrone's  power  knows  that 
if  he  does  not  buy  the  cabbage  there  he  can  not  be  employed,  and  he  charges  him 
what  he  chooses  for  the  cabbage.  If  he  uses  a  hammer  in  his  employment  he 
must  buy  the  hammer  or  borrow  the  hammer  from  the  padrone.  He  pays  the 
padrone  so  much  per  day  for  the  use  of  the  hammer  or  pick,  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  buys  clothing  from  him  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  padrone  often  gets  his 
commission  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  legislation  do  you  think  Congress  ought  to  pass,  or  perhaps  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States,  that  will  be  beneficial  for  the  people  you  represent,  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  wage  earner? — A.  I  think  that  a  law  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
a  man  to  act  as  an  agent,  and,  as  far  as  public  money  is  concerned,  to  handle  any 
of  the  money  for  work  done;  also  annulling  a  contract  and  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  a  contractor,  if  any  be  due,  who  enters  into  the  scheme,  would 
be  little  enough  punishment  for  participating  in  that  system.  For  instance,  if  a 
contractor  agrees  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  has  performed  proba- 
bly $5,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  it,  for  which  he  has  not  been  paid,  the  knowledge  that 
by  participating  in  a  scheme  like  this  he  would  not  be  paid  for  the  work  would 
scare  him  from  entering  into  the  arrangement.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to 
squelch  it  tn  all  its  forms.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  despicable  systems  I  have 
ever  heard  of  outside  the  horrors  of  the  sweat  shops. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend,  to  obviate  cases  of  this  padrone  system,  to  license 
all  intelligence  and  employment  offices  in  the  State?— A.  Yes;  that  would  help. 
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Q.  (By  Mi1.  Ratchford.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  in  any  way  against  the 
operation  of  the  free  employment  bureaus  by  the  States,  in  which  there  is  no 
money  consideration? — A.  No.  The  system  is  so  horrible  that  unless  you  come 
in  contact  with  it  you  would  scarcely  believe  it  goes  so  far.  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
possession  showing  the  private  mark  that  this  Julian  had  on  his  letters.  If  an 
Italian  knew  that  there  was  something  like  this  going  on  he  went  to  him  and  told 
him,  in  his  own  language,  that  he  wanted  a  job,  and  in  a  quiet  way,  that  he  knew 
what  was  required,  etc.,  but  did  not  have  the  cash.  Mr.  Julian  would  be  very 
pleasant  with  him,  and  tell  him  it  was  all  right  and  that  he  would  arrange  it  for 
him;  and  he  would  write  a  note  to  the  contractor  or  to  the  contractor's  represent- 
ative in  the  usual  way,  and  say  Mr.  So-and-so — giving  his  name — wants  a  place. 
You  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  him  employment  if  you  have  a  vacancy.  That 
letter  carries  with  it  the  information  that  he  is  not  to  be  employed.  Immediately 
preceding  the  signature,  or  immediately  preceding  the  man's  name  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  a  certain  form  of  a  scrawl  appears  on  the  letter.  It  looks  like  a  blur. 
That  indicates  the  man  has  paid  his  commission  and  deposited  $6.  If  that  certain 
mark  is  not  in  one  of  those  two  places,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  man  has  neither 
paid  his  commission  or  put  up  his  $6  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  part,  and 
the  company's  superintendent  immediately  recognizes  the  letter,  shakes  hands 
with  the  man,  and  smiles  at  him  and  tells  him  he  believes  they  will  need  men  in  a 
few  days,  and  if  he  comes  around  in  a  few  days  he  will  let  him  know.  He  goes 
back  and  he  is  given  a  "  jolly"  of  some  kind;  and  in  a  week  or  two  he  finds  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  he  gets  the  money  and  goes  back  to  the  man  who  gives  the 
letter,  and  the  private  mark  is  put  on  it,  and  he  gets  a  job.  The  system  is  so  mar- 
velously  interwoven  and  so  nicely  gotten  up  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  human  mind  can  get  down  to  such  despicable  purposes.  We  have  found  by 
bitter  experience,  when  we  have  little  labor  troubles,  that  that  system  of  supply- 
ing men  is  very  hard  to  combat.  "We  find  them,  as  a  rule,  incompetent,  and  we 
can  not  find  places  for  them;  so  can  not  offer  inducements  to  leave  an  unfair 
employer's  work.  They  know  that  they  are  incompetent,  and  are  paid  under 
wages.  They  know  they  will  not  find  employment  except  where  there  is  trouble. 
The  contractors  under  normal  conditions  would  not  hire  them  and  pay  them 
wages;  therefore  they  hang  on.  It  has  this  bad  effect,  that  the  fair  employer  in 
the  community  who  is  competing  with  an  employer  of  that  kind,  and  who  is 
favorable  to  transacting  fair  and  square  business,  has  to  compete  with  this  unfair 
man,  and  the  unfairness  gives  this  man  the  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Does  convict  labor  affect  your  trade? — A.  Somewhat; 
not  to  a  great  extent.  It  does  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  We  believe,  not 
only  in  our  own  trade  but  in  others,  that  it  should  be  changed.  I  have  had  the 
evidence  of  men  in  my  own  line,  and  in  others,  that  in  those  reformatories 
where  mechanical  pursuits  were  followed  to  keep  the  wrong-doer's  mind  from 
wandering  and  to  keep  him  from  going  crazy,  etc. ,  that  system  has  not  the  reform- 
ing influence  it  is  said  to  have.  The  punishment  that  is  given  to  a  convict  for  not 
being  able  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  the  man  had  never  been  trained  to,  is  brutal. 
Solitary  confinement  and  being  lashed  sometimes,  and  put  up  on  bread-and- water 
diets,  because  he  can  not  produce  a  certain  amount  of  work  or  a  certain  quality 
of  work,  is  brutal.  The  system  they  have  in  New  York  and  in  Pennsylvania  of 
dealing  with  the  convicts  has  much  improved  upon  anything  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  extend  it  along  those  lines  may  prohibit  the  bad  influence  of 
severe  punishment.  The  second  last  legislature  in  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law 
which  required  that  convicts  be  not  employed  more  than  8  hours  out  of  the  24; 
that  improved  machinery  be  not  allowed  in  the  shops  where  they  work;  that  it  be 
hand  labor.  Inasmuch  as  the  reform  cranks  claimed  it  was  necessary  to  have 
work,  the  advocates  of  the  practical  side  said:  Give  them  hand  labor  in  place  of 
improved  machinery,  since  it  is  not  profit  the  advocates  of  convict  labor  are  look- 
ing for;  give  them  hand  labor,  something  that  will  employ  their  hands  during  the 
day,  and  thus  occupy  their  minds;  then  their  output  will  not  seriously  come  in 
contact  with  free  labor. 

Q.  Is  new  York  the  only  State  in  the  union  that  has  the  State-account  system 
of  employment? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system,  if  convicts  must  be  employed,  employing 
them  solely  in  producing  articles  that  shall  be  consumed  in  State  institutions? — 
A.  Yes,  if  the  law  were  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  Pennsylvania  law,  since,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  so-called  reformers,  it  is  the  reformation  of  the  convict  that  is 
the  objective  point  and  not  profit  to  the  contractor.  The  employment  of  them  on 
State  institution  work  by  hand  labor  and  for  the  same  hours  per  day  as  are 
worked  outside  in  similar  lines,  although  not  actually  in  competition  with  them, 
would  be  action  along  practical  and  beneficial  lines. 
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Q.  They  work  them  8  hours  a  day  in  the  New  York  prisons? — A.  If  that  was 
followed  the  system  would  be  as  near  perfection  as  any  we  know  of  at  the  present 
time.  The  system  which  will  not  compete  in  the  open  market  with  the  trades 
which  complain  of  convict  competition  is  bound  to  be  an  improvement. 

Q.  There  would,  be  competition,  because  if  convicts  did  not  produce  the  article 
used  by  the  State  institution,  somebody  else  would,  but  it  does  not  get  on  the 
market. — A.  That  is  it,  and  only  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  any  marked  increase  in  organized  labor  within  the  last  few 
years? — A.  Yes.  The  short  workday  has  had  a  great  effect  tipon  the  working 
people.  It  has  given  them  more  time  to  think  .and  to  read.  They  are  becoming 
better  citizens,  more  intelligent  men,  and,  latterly  (the  fall  of  last  year  and  the 
spring  of  this) ,  there  seems  to  be  a  slow  revival  of  trade  that  is  helping  the 
employment  of  the  unemployed,  although  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  idle 
yet.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  especially  in  the  skilled  trades,  has 
given  employment  to  more  men,  and  all  of  those  influences  working  harmoniously 
nave  been  beneficial  to  the  members  of  organized  labor,  not  only  in  their  own 
homes  but  in  their  persons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  your  trade  bothered  any  by  the  importation  of 
labor  from  one  locality  or  from  one  State  to  another  during  the  times  of  labor 
disputes? — A.  No.  The  fact  that  we  have  such  a  large  percentage  of  men  of  our 
craft  organized,  and  their  fealty  being  to  the  national  union  even  in  preference 
to  the  local,  they  know  that  whenever  they  move  to  another  vicinity,  whether 
during  a  time  of  trouble  or  peace,  they  have  to  comply  with  the  local  conditions 
where  they  go,  so  they  are  not  apt  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  to  harass  the 
men  who  are  on  a  strike  or  lockout. 

Q.  Have  you  some  trade  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  which  have  this  difficulty  to  meet? — A.  In  the  trades  allied  to  ours  and 
not  being  well  organized,  such  as  the  quarrymen,  the  paving  cutters,  and  the 
quarry  laborers,  the  difficulty  you  mention  is  very  great.  They  ship  men  from 
different  localities  and  utilize  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  men  who  are  look- 
ing for  better  conditions.  You  will  find  that  system  has  been  the  cause  of  destroy- 
ing, in  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  the  wages  of  an  industry  that  was 
a  staple  of  both  States  a  few  years  ago.  Prior  to  1893,  the  paving-cutting  indus- , 
try  was  better  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  than  in  any  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 
They  did  not  pay  as  high  wages  as  they  did  in  the  Western  country,  but  they  gave 
steadier  employment  and  the  wages  were  fair.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  paving  cutter 
receiving  less  than  $2.75,  and  $3.25  or  $3.50  a  day  was  more  general,  working 
either  by  the  piece  or  the  day-work  system.  About  that  time  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests saw  a  chance  of  getting  cheaper  cut  blocks  by  introducing  the  system  of  mov- 
ing men  from  one  section  to  another;  and  they  found  they  could  do  this  with  a 
low  class  of  Italians  and  with  the  Finlanders,  locally  known  as  "  Finns  "  in  those 
States.  Large  families  of  Finlanders  live  in  one  or  two  rooms,  and  they  are  not 
very  cleanly  in  their  habits.  Americans,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  associate  with 
them  either  in  dwellings  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  in  Massachusetts  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  erect  schools  especially  for  the  children  of  those  people, 
because  the  natives  object  to  having  their  children  go  to  school  with  their 
children,  owing  to  the  filthy  manner  in  which  they  live.  They  have  a  system 
of  so-called  subcontract  work,  which  is  scarcely  subcontract  work,  but  rather 
a  petty  system  of  contract  work.  In  place  of  hiring  them  at  so  much  per  thou- 
sand blocks  and  supplying  them  tools,  etc.,  as  they  had  been  doing  before  with 
the  paving  cutters,  or  of  paying  them  so  much  a  day,  they  allow  a  certain  part  of 
a  quarry  to  two  or  three  Finn  families.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is  old  enough  to  carry 
a  few  tools  to  his  father  or  older  brother  he  is  introduced  as  a  member  of  the  petty 
firm.  He  may  be  sent  to  school  according  to  the  State  law  certain  days  in  the 
year,  but  apart  from  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  law  he  would  not  comply  with 
it.  They  next  put  them  to  work  drilling  stone,  and  eventually,  when  they  become 
about  14  years  of  age,  put  them  on  the  lightest  part  of  the  cutting,  and  so  on, 
allotting  a  part  of  the  quarry  to  them.  They  supply  their  own  tools  and  turn  out 
paving  blocks  and  stones  for  sewers,  street  crossings,  and  gutters  at  so  much  per 
ton  or  thousand,  according  to  the  way  they  arrange  to  work,  and  the  rate  paid 
them  is  so  low  that  the  paving-cutter's  union  has  become  defunct,  the  members 
being  unable  to  compete  with  this  class  of  men  at  such  low  wages;  and  where  a 
stray  man  still  finds  employment  in  his  craft  he  has  to  work  for  about  $1.20  per 
day,  producing  equally  as  much  as  he  did  prior  to  1893  for  $3  or  $3.25.  Wherever 
quarry  owners  need  those  low-paid  men  they  shift  them.  For  instance,  if  twenty 
or  thirty  American  paving  cutters  were  looking  for  fair  conditions  in  a  given 
locality,  the  first  movement  they  make  for  increase  of  pay  they  find  themselves 
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discharged  and  those  men  sent  into  the  locality  to  work  under  the  above  system; 
and  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  hold  an  organization  under  such 
circumstances  or  to  continue  in  the  business  in  a  legitimate  way  the  English- 
speaking  men  have  drifted  off  into  other  occupations. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  iu  some  cases  this  labor  that  is  imported  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another  is  encouraged  by  the  police  powers  of  the  State? — A. 
That  has  often  happened  in  several  States,  the  State  authorities  having  applied 
everything  within  their  power  to  arrest,  coerce,  or  harass  free  labor  for  the  time 
being.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  it  was  apparent  in  the  coke  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania but  a  short  time  ago.  Those  men  were  brought  in  and  given  other  men's 
places  without  a  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing;  had  no  education  to  read 
and  understand  what  the  workingmen  whose  places  they  took  were  about;  and 
when,  in  one  or  two  years  thereafter,  they  learned  what  they  had  done  they  felt 
remorse  at  their  actions  and  were  inclined  to  do  the  best  they  could  to  gain  the 
conditions  then  looked  for,  and  would  make  a  demand  for  similar  conditions,  to 
be  followed  by  a  train  load  of  men  brought  in  in  the  same  way  they  had  been  one 
or  two  years  previously.  After  that  would  follow  a  terrific  riot.  Those  men,  not 
having  the  customary  precaution  of  the  American,  English-speaking  men,  would 
immediately  become  desperate  when  they  saw  their  employment  taken  by  other 
men  who  had  been  fooled  into  doing  so  in  the  way  they  knew  they  had  been,  and 
great  disaster  would  follow.  But,  apart  from  the  harm  that  would  be  done  in 
that  locality,  trade  unionism  would  suffer,  the  more  so  if  in  the  meantime  they 
had  joined  their  union,  for  it  would  hurt  other  branches  of  industry  by  creating 
the  impression  that  labor  organizations  were  formed  to  force  certain  results,  and 
if  they  could  not  get  them  by  the  usual  methods  they  would  resort  to  disorder  to 
bring  them  about. 

Q.  How  about  the  action  of  Governor  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  and  the  action  of 
Governor  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  in  this  connection? — A.  The  actions  of  Governor 
Tanner,  of  Illinois,  and  the  governors  of  Colorado  and  Arkansas  on  several  occa 
sions  were  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  the  opinion  of  the  workingmen  they  took 
the  correct  position — that  it  was  unfair  for  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  State  to 
look  to  the  militia  to  force  conclusions  their  way.  The  moneyed  interests,  seeing 
that  the  governing  powers  take  this  course,  immedia.tely  resort  to  arming  men  of 
their  own,  or  feel  they  will  be  backed  up  by  the  Federal  authorities,  as,  for 
instance,  the  part  that  the  Federal  Government  took  in  the  railroad  trouble  in 
Chicago  a  few  years  ago.  Men  become  desperate,  and  between  the  State  and  the 
capitalist,  who  feels  that  he  will  be  backed  by  the  Federal  Government,  either 
directly  or  by  court,  bad  results  follow  and  in  many  instances  lives  are  lost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  But  still  you  think  that  when  it  comes  to  revolution 
or  breach  of  the  peace,  as  it  did  in  Chicago  and  in  the  riots  of  1877,  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Government  must  enforce  the  law,  no  matter  whom  it  hits? — A.  There  can 
be  little  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  property. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  any  trade  union  in  this  country  would  ever  vindicate  any 
body  or  any  union  that  tried  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  rights  of  the  members  as 
citizens  to  destroy  other  people's  property  in  an  illegal  way? — A.  On  the  contrary, 
in  that  great  lockout,  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  my  own  trade  in  1892,  where  in 
some  localities  the  employers  thought  to  enlist  the  public  sympathy  by  asking  the 
State  for  police  protection,  our  members  resolved  to  volunteer  as  individuals  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  employers  desiring  State  aid,  and  become  responsible 
for  any  loss  of  material  that  might  come  from  the  act  of  any  misguided  man. 
That  is  the  course  they  took,  and  it  can  not  be  proven  that  even  in  the  Chicago 
riots  any  labor  organization  directed  any  part  of  public  property  to  be  destroyed. 
That  has  not  been  proven.  The  evidence  of  public  officials  since  that  time  has 
been  that  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  riots  had  no  connection  with  the  organ- 
ization that  was  in  trouble. 

Q.  With  reference  to  these  two  exceptions,  Governor  Tanner  and  Governor 
•Jones,  has  organized  labor  of  all  trades  indorsed  their  action  with  reference  to 
imported  labor? — A.  Labor  organizations,  in  so  far  as  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
resolve  in  that  line,  have  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  thanks  of  the 
organizations  be  given  those  governors,  thereby  showing  the  best  proof  that  the 
action  of  the  State  authorities  was  considered  in  the  right  direction. 

Q.  (By  Representavive  Otjen.)  Is  not  the  proper  remedy  some  law  preventing 
the  importation  of  this  kind  of  labor? — A.  Yes;  but  when  it  is  well  known  in  other 
States  and  in  those  States,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  State  would  take 
the  same  course  as  was  followed  in  those  instances,  capital  would  not  be  so  dar- 
ing to  introduce  foreign  laborers  and  hand  them  Winchesters  to  forward  its 
arguments.    If  the  stonecutters  in  Vermont  had  assumed  the  right  to  get  and 
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carry  guns,  to  shoot  anything  that  came  in  their  wa^  in  carrying  out  what  they 
believed  to  be  right  during  our  lockout,  they  would  have  been  immediately 
arrested  and  put  in  prison  for  long  terms,  and  the  chances  are  at  hard  labor. 
Yet  the  money  powers  of  the  country  seem  to  think  that  those  imported  men  who 
carried  guns  in  Illinois  and  against  whom  Governor  Tanner  took  action,  did  not 
do  an  unfair  thing,  and  that  the  mine  owners  did  not  violate  the  law  in  putting 
guns  in  the  hands  of  those  men,  and  directing  them  to  shoot,  if  interrupted.  See 
the  difference  in  which  officials  look  at  the  person  who  has  the  gun  in  his  hands! 
And  yet  it  is  a  fact  beyond  contradiction,  as  was  written  by  Andrew  Carnegie — 
one  of  the  few  sensible  things  he  ever  said — that  there  is  not  a  more  horrible 
thing  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  for  a  workingman  to  witness  than  to  see  another 
workingman  take  his  place  during  a  dispute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  expect  much  help  for  the  workers  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  in  comparison  with  their  own  efforts  in  the  line  of  organization? — A. 
There  are  two  different  lines.  As  a  union  man,  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  trade 
interests  and  the  legislative  interests  mixed.  We  need  legislation  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  upon  government  work,  whether  municipal,  State, 
or  Federal,  the  contractor  thinks  that  the  government  official  is  back  of  him  and 
that,  with  his  support,  he  need  not  comply  with  the  usual  trade  conditions  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  comply  with  on  individual  employment.  In  the  State 
of  Ohio  we  have  not  an  8-hour  day  at  the  present  time,  but  if  all  work  in  our 
trade  was  done  on  an  8-hour  day  in  Ohio  and  a  contractor,  having  a  job  from  the 
Government,  say,  to  build  a  custom-house  in  Columbus,  decides  to  cut  the  stone 
in  Texas  or  in  Massachusetts,  or  any  place  away  from  the  land  where  it  is  to  be 
located,  and  resolves  to  cut  the  stone  under  a  9-hour  day,  the  Government  does 
not  care  whether  he  works  the  men  9, 10,  or  13  hours  per  day;  therefore,  he  knows 
that  the  Government  is  backing  him  up  in  violating  what  he  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  in  the  State  on  an  individual  contract.  If  another  man  contracts  to  build 
a  private  residence  in  Columbus,  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  custom-house,  the( 
8-hour  day  would  apply,  so  when  the  Government  contractor  successfully  violates  * 
these  local  conditions  it  is  an  incentive  to  the  man  who  is  building  the  private 
residence  to  compel  his  employees  to  also  violate  the  rule.  The  Government's 
noninterference  is,  therefore,  detrimental  to  us.  We  want  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  lagging  behind  in  these  reforms,  to  be  rather  a  little  ahead.  We 
feel  that  legislation  is  necessary  for  that  reason.  We  do  not  ask  for  legislation  in 
the  way  a  child  would  ask  for  a  baseball  from  its  father,  looking  up  to  it  as  a 
charitable  act,  something  in  the  way  of  condescension.  We  feel  that  we  can 
attend  to  our  affairs  in  a  general  way,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  not  have  the 
opposition  of  the  government,  whether  municipal,  State,  or  Federal,  in  carrying 
them  out.  s 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  is  not  that  the  State  officials  back  him  up, 
but  that  they  do  not  interfere? — A.  That  is  the  same  thing  stated  in  another  way. 
Why  should  you,  if  you  were  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  say  that  men  employed 
on  the  building  of  a  new  White  House  for  Washington — they  need  it  bad  enough — 
should,  work,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  8  hours  per  day  upon  the  lot  where  the 
new  White  House  was  being  built,  whereas,  if  a  man  contracted  to  cut  the  stone 
in  some  other  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  across  the  Maryland  line,  he 
could  employ  men  9  hours  per  day,  and  there  should  be  no  interference?  Is  it 
fair?    Is  it  a  reasonable  course  to  pursue? 

Q.  Is  not  the  law  at  fault,  and  not  the  officials? — A.  I  am  not  interfering  with 
the  officials;  I  am  speaking  about  the  principle  involved.  We  do  not  look  for  it 
as  a  paternal  action;  we  expect  it  as  a  right,  as  plain  justice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  only  legislation  that  trade  unions 
have  ever  clamored  for  is  the  definition  of  their  rights,  and  that  they  depend  upon 
their  unions  to  enforce  those  rights  mainly? — A.  That  is  the  fact,  mainly;  but 
outside  of  that,  it  is  a  humiliating  thing  for  a  mechanic  or  a  laborer,  employed 
in  one  branch  of  the  business  at  $3  or  $4  for  an  8-hour  day  upon  a  residence  to 
be  required  to  work  9  hours  on  a  Government  building  of  more  or  less  magnitude 
for  $2.75  or  $3.  It  is  an  unfair  position  for  the  Government  to  assume.  Even  if 
there  is  an  imperfection  in  the  law,  the  influence  of  the  Government  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  having  at  least  the  same  conditions  apply  to  its  work  that  apply 
to  work  of  a  private  nature. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Should  not  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  apply 
to  subcontractors  and  all  persons  who  do  any  work  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  no  one  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  8  hours? — A.  We  had 
that  in  the  law^  That  was  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  bill  that  was 
before  the  last  Congress.    The  commission,  in  my  estimation,  can  do  a  great  deal 
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of  good  after  it  has  taken  the  evidence  it  believes  necessary  in  making  strong  rec- 
ommendations along  these  lines,  not  only  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  to  State 
governments.  The  evidence  that  will  come  into  your  possession  will  be  of  a 
nature  that  has  never  been  taken.  It  will  be  from  the  people  directly  concerned. 
It  will  not  be  gathered  from  reports  that  may  have  been  imperfectly  collected 
the  first  time  as,  in  too  many  instances,  statistics  are.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  statisti- 
cians of  the  country,  but  usually  the  imperfect  methods  they  have  of  collecting 
the  information  interfere  with  its  being  fair  after  collected,  and  I  feel  that  the 
method  the  commission  has  taken  in  getting  its  evidence,  and  that  the  good  that 
will  result  from  its  recommendations,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  enacting  of 
their  decisions  into  law,  not  only  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  by  the  State 
legislatures.  The  fact  that  the  decisions  come  from  such  an  authority,  collected 
in  the  manner  you  have  decided  to  follow,  will  be  evidence  that  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  your  recommendations  is  first  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  believe  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  labor,  even  if 
there  should  be  no  legislative  action  as  the  result  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
commission,  in  that  you  have  had  a  hearing  before  a  commission  that  will  lay 
the  matter  before  Congress  and  before  the  entire  people  of  the  country? — A. 
Something  will  be  gained  by  having  the  matter  collected  and  made  known  that 
way;  but  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  legislation  coming  from  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations,  it  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  working  people; 
it  will  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the  commission  was  the  fulfillment  of  some  form 
of  fad;  it  will  be  taken  something  like  the  arbitration  board  in  New  York  State, 
the  machinery  for  which  is  pretty  fair,  although  the  provisions  carrying  out  the 
conclusions  are  very  poor.  The  arbitration  board  in  New  York  State  has  the 
power  to  show  to  the  legislature  the  evidence  in  a  labor  dispute,  but  the  fact  that 
the  legislature  has  not  given  the  same  consideration  to  its  recommendations  as  it 
has  to  some  other  things  has  made  it  appear  to  a  great  many  working  people  that 
the  State  board  is  more  or  less  of  an  ornament.  I  would  be  sorry  if  the  Industrial 
Commission  were  placed  in  that  position.  If  there  are  no  practical,  tangible 
results  in  the  way  of  recommendations  of  the  commission  being  enacted  into  law, 
it  will  look  to  the  working  people  as  if  Congress  did  not  enter  into  it  with  solid 
intentions;  that  they  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  Industrial  Commission  to 
satisfy  certain  interests  that  desired  to  have  their  grievances  aired,  and  having 
satisfied  them,  performed  their  part.  That  is  said  to  you  in  all  earnestness  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  know  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  men  throughout 
the  country;  that  it  is  expected  not  only  that  fair  recommendations  be  made,  but 
we  will  be  disappointed  if  the  State  legislatures  and  the  Federal  Government  do 
not  take  them  into  consideration  and  enact  laws  accordingly. 

Q.  I  know  you  will  be  reasonable  about  it,  and  everybody  else  who  has  appeared 
before  the  commission,  but  is  there  not  a  likelihood  that  there  will  be  more 
expected  from  this  commission  than  can  possibly  be  performed?  For  instance, 
we  have  received  from  one  organization  in  this  country  a  great  many  communi- 
cations. It  represents  the  lowest  grade  of  railroad  workers  of  the  country — the 
trackmen.  We  have  received  dozens  of  communications  from  them  in  which 
there  is  expressed  almost  invariably  the  idea  that  this  commission  can  reach  out 
and  ameliorate  their  conditions,  get  shorter -hours  for  them,  higher  wages,  and 
better  conditions  generally.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  they  expect  them  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  work  of  this  commission.  You  know  that  this  commission 
can  not  do  much  in  the  line  of  legislation. — A.  A  few  years  ago  I  would  have 
answered  that  question  another  way.  At  the  present  time,  I  do  not  expect  there 
is  any  such  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  organized  workers  of  the  country.  There 
is  not  a  more  patient  and  long-suffering  class  of  people  in  the  world  than  the 
organized  workers  of  the  United  States.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  year 
after  year  they  have  complaisantly  watched  Congress  turn  down  the  8-hour-day 
bill.  In  some  instances  there  have  been  from  five  to  twenty  labor  bills  introduced 
in  Congress,  few  of  which  have  been  passed.  I  do  not  say  Congress  has  not  been 
considering  labor  bills.  I  assert  the  fact  that  although  in  some  Congresses  five 
to  twenty  labor  bills  were  introduced  that  were  not  passed,  labor  people  have  not 
claimed  that  Congress  was  not  a  useful  part  of  the  Government.  They  are 
becoming  more  intelligent;  they  are  readers  and  thinkers  and  know  that,  at  the 
present  time,  great  results  can  not  come  immediately  from  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, because,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  commission's  work  is  experimental;  con- 
sequently it  will  take  time  before  Congress  is  aware  of  the  recommendations  that 
the  commission  may  make,  and  it  will  be  some  time  thereafter  until  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  can  be  felt.  You  will  find  that  among  the  people  of  the  country 
the  most  patient  to  look  upon  your  decisions,  or  those  who  perhaps  will  expect  the 
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least  upon  short  notice,  will  be  the  members  of  organized  labor.  It  will  be  others 
outside  of  organized  labor  who  will  be  less  patient.  When  it  is  apparent  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  wrongs  that  we  complain 
of  are  being  hit  at,  that  the  Industrial  Commission  proposes  in  a  practical  way 
to  offer  remedies,  you  will  find  our  people  to  be  about  the  most  patient  that  you 
ever  read  about.  Hence,  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  be  discouraged  because 
of  your  not  being  able  to  produce  immediate  results. 

District  of  Columbia,  City  of  Washington: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

James  Duncan. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of  October,  1899. 

Fred.  W.  Moore. 


) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  7, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  GLARE  DE  GRAFFENRIED, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Miss 
Clare  de  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  appeared  at  2.15 
p.  m.,  and  testified  particularly  concerning  the  employment  of  women  and 
children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtyth.)  You  have  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
how  long? — A.  Very  nearly  13  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  investigated  for  your  Department  the  condition  of  women 
workers  or  the  employment  of  women  throughout  the  United  States  pretty  gener- 
ally?— A.  Throughout  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Southern,  and  some  of  the  Western 
States,  but  not  beyond  Colorado.  . 

Q.  Have  you  also  looked  somewhat  into  the  sweat  shops  and  slums? — A.  Neces- 
sarily; I  have  canvassed  many  slums  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  the  express 
purpose  of  estimating  the  population  of  the  slums  for  one  of  the  reports  of  the 
Department  then  in  course  or  preparation. 

Q.  You  examined  also  the  conditions  in  textile  manufactures? — A.  In  connec- 
tion with  other  work;  not  especially  in  textiles,  but  in  all  occupations  in  which 
women  were  generally  shown  to  be  employed  by  the  census  of  1880.  The  idea  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  to  make  a  report  which  would  determine  whether 
women  had  advanced  in  the  new  occupations.  He  furnished  the  agents  connected 
with  that  investigation  with  leaves  from  the  census  of  1880,  giving  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  women  were  engaged.  We  found  that  census  misleading  in  some 
respects,  because  many  of  the  industries  in  which  women  were  employed  had  now 
enlarged.  The  census  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  for  instance,  reported  1 ,000  saleswomen 
employed,  whereas  6  years  later  we  found  800  in  one  single  establishment  in 
Brooklyn.  Those  census  leaves,  however,  were  the  basis  of  our  investigation. 
We  were  directed  to  report,  if  possible,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  any 
one  occupation,  and  try  to  interview  those  women  personally.  They  answered  a 
schedule  of  questions  which  were  designed  to  throw  light  upon  the  condition  of 
women  working  in  that  occupation  and  also  upon  their  home  conditions,  their 
age,  the  time  at  which  they  began  work,  whether  or  not  they  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  what  was  its  effect  on  their  health,  their  earn- 
ings, their  working  hours,  the  loss  of  time  in  the  year  from  sickness  and  other 
causes;  whether  the  women  had  persons  dependent  upon  them,  and  if  so,  how 
many;  whether  or  not  they  saved  money;  whether  they  lived  at  home  or  boarded. 
In  all  there  were  about  45  questions,  which  covered  the  whole  situation  of  women 
employed  at  manual  work.  In  the  course  of  that  investigation  we  had  to  visit 
large  numbers  of  cotton  mills,  textile  factories  of  all  sorts,  ropewalks,  and  mis- 
cellaneous establishments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  the  results  of  your  inquiries  been  incorporated  in 
a  report? — A.  Yes;  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
the  results  show  that  women  are  actively  engaged  in  over  324  different  lines  of 
industry. 

Q.  Other  than  household? — A.  Other  than  personal  service.  Since  that  report 
was  published,  in  1889,  women  have  advanced  into  many  more  employments,  and 
the  number  of  occupations  in  which  women  are  now  engaged  is  nearly  double 
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the  number  in  which  they  were  then  employed.  I  should  say  they  now  carry  on 
about  500  distinct  occupations. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  next  to  personal  service? — A.  Agriculture  and 
manufactures,  no  doubt;  but  I  have  not  the  figures  at  my  command.  For  that 
we  must  depend  on  the  next  census.  "Women  are  very  largely  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry,  and  of  late  years  their  advance  in  commercial  life  has  been 
remarkable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  I  suppose  you  found  conditions  varying  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent localities;  that  is,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  particularly  in  textile  cen- 
ters?— A.  Very  greatly;  not  only  in  textile,  but  in  afl  other  occupations.  The 
problems  connected  with  workers  in  large  cities  are  many.  The  value  of  the  land 
makes  rents  high.  The  crowding  of  buildings  together  diminishes  the  supply  of 
light  and  prevents  good  ventilation.  Women  may  earn  higer  pay  in  a  large  city, 
but  so  far  as  their  surroundings  and  the  decencies  of  life  are  concerned,  many 
would  be  far  better  off  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  wages  of  females  higher  in  cities  than  in  rural 
districts? — A.  Decidedly  so;  but  living  being  dearer  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
amount  of  wages  makes  these  women  any  better  off  than  workers  in  a  small  place. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  a  large  number  engaged  in  cloak  making;  intelligent  young 
women,  earning  what  in  New  York  (except  in  sweat  shops)  might  be  considered 
small  wages.  But  I  observed  that  the  lunches  they  were  eating  were  well  cooked, 
well  prepared,  cleanly,  in  every  way  excellent  food,  showing  their  home  condi- 
tions in  Cleveland  to  be  good.  Those  young  women  probably  earned  barely  one- 
half  of  what  the  women  in  similar  lines  of  work  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  would  earn;  but  their  home  surroundings  were  vastly  better.  Their 
standards  were  higher. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  condition  of  female  workers  in  the  New  England 
textile  mills? — A.  It  varies  very  greatly  with  the  localities,  the  character  of  the 
immigration,  and  with  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  with  the  tenements,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes;  the  tenement 
system  has  a  decided  influence  upon  it.  I  do  not  know  any  occupation  so  much 
affected  by  the  status  of  the  tenement  houses  as  the  textile  industry  of  New 
England;  nor  do  I  know  any  part  of  the  country  where  there  are  at  once  such 
good  and  such  bad  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nokth.)  Mill  conditions? — A.  Not  the  mills  so  much,  but  the  tene- 
ment conditions. 

Q.  For  which  mill  owners  are  responsible? — A.  Partly.  The  new  Fall  River 
mills  are  among  the  very  best. 

Q.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view? — A.  Yes,  and  from  other  points  of  view — 
ventilation,  attention  to  comfort,  safeguarding  machines,  etc. 

Q.  There  are  no  tenements  in  Fall  River? — A.  Unless  they  have  disappeared  in 
the  last  two  years,  there  are  a  great  many. 

Q.  I  thought  as  a  rule  in  Fall  River  the  houses  were  owned  by  other  people 
than  mill  owners. — A.  On  the  contrary,  Fall  River  is  notoriously  a  tenement  cen- 
ter. In  fact,  nearly  every  corporation  there  owns  tenements  in  connection  with 
the  mills.  The  kind  of  tenements  erected  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  civil  war  and  for  some  years  after  there  was  great  demand  for  the  product  of  all 
textile  manufactures.  Employers  were  obliged  to  import  from  Canada  and  else- 
where a  large  number  of  employees.  There  was  no  suitable  place  to  house  these 
people.  Land  was  cheap  at  that  time ;  Fall  River  was  a  small  town.  Almost  every 
corporation  built  tenements  to  accommodate  its  operatives.  The  tenements  went 
-up  in  a  hurry;  they  were  put  up  without  much  consideration  for  the  comforts  of  life. 
They  were  really  little  better  than  barracks,  and  as  they  still  exist  the  tenement 
problem  in  Fall  River  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  corporations  own  this  undesir- 
able and  antiquated  property.  The  land  about  it  has  become  more  valuable;  more 
than  was  ever  dreamed  it  would  become.  The  owners  can  not  raze  these  old 
dwellings  to  the  ground.  It  ought  to  be  done.  They  can  not  repair  them  because 
it  would  not  pay.  So  the  corporations  find  themselves  saddled  with  a  large  amount 
of  property  not  up  to  present  standards,  and  many  feel  it  severely.  I  had  a  talk 
with  the  agent  of  the  King  Phillip  Mills,  and  he  told  me  in  substance  what  I 
have  stated.  I  find  that  the  corporations  are  gradually  getting  rid  of  those  early 
tenements. 

Q.  Selling  them  to  outsiders?— A.  Partly,  and  partly  by  improving  them.  In 
an  article  I  wrote  for  The  Forum  some  time  ago  I  remarked  that  the  front  door- 
bell and  the  bay  window  had.  done  more  to  increase  the  civilization  of  the  tene- 
ment dwellers  than  any  other  two  sources.  The  first  tenements  of  Fall  River 
never  had  private  entrances;  the  doors  were  open  all  day  long.  When  the  pri- 
vate individual  began  to  build  his  home,  he  had  a  doorbell  and  a  private  entrance. 
Families  mav  live  above  him,  but  each  apartment  has  its  own  separate  entrance. 
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He  also  has  a  bay  window  in  his  house  and  everything  else  has  to  be  in  keeping 
with  that  bay  window;  better  furnishings,  better  belongings  of  all  sorts.  Soon 
a  number  of  this  better  type  of  houses  sprung  up  in  Fall  River  and  the  corpora- 
tions found  they  could  with  difficulty  make  people  live  in  ramshackle  tenements. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  or  attempt  made  to  force  the  operatives  to  live  in  the 
tenements  of  the  mill? — A.  In  the  beginning  there  was  no  other  place  for  them 
to  live.  Employment  is  now  very  often  dependent  upon  living  in  the  corporation 
tenement  house.  That  is  to  say,  an  agent  will  not  leave  a  tenement  empty  when 
he  can  fill  it  by  stipulating  that  employees  must  live  in  the  company  nouses. 
Many  corporation  tenements  in  Pall  River  are  now  desirable  and  convenient.  In 
other  New  England  towns  there  are  model  tenements.  At  Lowell,  Mass.,  the 
corporations  all  own  tenements  of  an  exceptional  character.  The  operatives, 
however,  have  full  liberty  for  private  initiative  in  building,  and  real  estate 
investors  have  put  up  houses  for  the  factory  people  not  so  good  in  the  main  as 
those  furnished/ by  the  company.  The  corporation  dwellings  rent  for  less  than 
dwellings  owned  by  outsiders.  The  Amoskeag  corporation  and  many  others  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  own  excellent  tenement  houses,  and  they  have  been  adding 
model  blocks,  constructed  with  all  the  improved  sanitary  arrangements;  but  the 
corporations  can  not  house  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  employees.  The  others 
live  where  they  can.  The  Amoskeag  people  have  wisely  adopted  the  plan  of  sell- 
ing off  land  to  their  employees  to  build  on,  inserting  in  the  contract  a  clause 
against  overcrowding.  The  tendency  of  immigrants  who  buy  land  is  often  to 
crowd  it  with  rear  dwellings  and  dwellings  back  of  these,  bringing  about  in  a 
few  years  dangerous  congestion  of  the  population.  This  condition,  in  fact,  exists 
in  many  New  England  towns.  To  avoid  it  the  corporations  ought  always  to 
insert  a  clause  that  no  rear  buildings  shall  be  erected  on  the  land  they  sell.  This 
precaution  is  very  important. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  found  the  conditions  worse  in  Fall  River  than  in  any 
other  city?— A.  Worse  in  the  tenements.  But,  as  I  remarked,  the  corporations 
are  improving  their  own  tenements  necessarily,  for  they  find  they  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  real-estate  investors  and  with  the  workmen  who  build  homes  for 
themselves  unless  they  improve  their  tenements.  Corporations  that  are  building 
new  tenements  are  building  along  the  best  lines;  steady  improvement.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  bad  tenement  conditions  when  I  first  went  to  Fall 
River  in  1889  and  1890.  When  I  returned  in  4  or  5  years  afterwards  I  found  con- 
ditions improved.  I  have  been  there  since,  not  for  any  length  of  time.  I  once 
spent  3  months  in  Fall  River  collecting  statistics  about  the  cost  of  living  for  cot- 
ton operatives. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Was  there  perfect  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  employee  to  rent  from  whom  he  pleased? — A.  Certainly  there  was,  for,  as  I 
pointed  out,  half  the  operatives  live  in  outside  homes.  Of  course,  however,  a 
certain  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  workman  to  go  and  live  in  the  com- 
pany tenements;  but  the  company  can  not  make  him  do  so  unless  its  dwellings 
are  desirable. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  pressure? — A.  A  man  who  represents  the  cor- 
poration in  renting  says:  If  you  want  work  you  must  come  and  live  in  one  of 
our  vacant  tenements.  When  no  tenements  are  vacant  the  applicant  lives  where 
he  pleases.     Often  no  questions  are  asked  by  the  agent. 

Q.  Is  there  perfect  freedom  to  rent,  abridged  by  no  pressure  whatever? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  considered  abridged.  In  many  cases  the  newcomer  is 
strange  to  that  locality  and  glad  to  find  refuge  in  the  company  houses.  The 
immigrant  from  Canada,  for  instance,  with  children  ranging  from  2  to  21  years 
of  age,  drifts  naturally  to  the  tenement.  He  stays  there  until  he  gets  a  little 
wiser.  Then,  finding  that  other  people  are  living  in  better  homes,  he  moves 
away.  That  very  same  class  of  immigrant,  who  first  arrived  with  only  a  stove,  a 
mattress,  and  a  table,  bare  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  is  now  a  prop- 
erty owner,  and  frequently  lives  better  than  many  of  the  Irish- Americans  and 
English,  who  were  at  one  time  the  only  operatives  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  find  any  cases  where  employment  was  con- 
ditioned on  the  occupancy  of  the  tenement  houses? — A.  I  have  found  it  in  a  few 
cases. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  employee  who  would  rent  from  the  company  would  be 
preferred?— A.  Would  be  preferred  where  there  are  vacant  tenements. 

Q.  But  no  constraint? — A.  No  constraint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  it  a  good  plan  for  the  corporations  to  leave  the 
employee  entirely  free  in  that  respect? — A.  I  do,  decidedly. 

Q.  Will  they  sell  them  land  upon  which  to  build  houses? — A.  Yes;  and  many 
corporations  encourage  the  ownership  of  homes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  not  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  New  Eng- 
land that  they  are  growing  away  from  the  tenement  system? — A.  As  a  rule  in 
New  England  the  tenements  are  good;  so  good  that  some  places  are  not  growing 
away  from  the  system,  but  extending  it. 

Q.  In  the  large  textile  manufacturing  cities  is  the  tenement  system  disappear- 
ing?— A.  Not  at  all.  The  corporations  are  investing  in  new  model  dwellings  for 
workingmen,  which  are  an  object  lesson.  In  Lawrence  and  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  in  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  that  is  true.  In  speaking  of 
tenements  I  am  designating  a  certain  kind  of  buildings,  that  is,  a  "  block"  hold- 
ing from  3  to  50  families.  What  they  call  a  "block "is  a  single  building,  or 
group  of  buildings,  that  contains  tenements  arranged  in  suites  of  from  2  to  6 
rooms,  each  suite  occupied  by  one  or  more  families. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  corporations  build  residences  for  indi- 
viduals, you  do  not  designate  them  as  tenements? — A.  They  are  sometimes  called 
tenements,  because  they  belong  to  the  company,  but  they  are  not.  The  word, 
tenement  is  generally  applied  to  the  suite  of  rooms,  or  the  single  room,  occupied 
by  one  family,  in  a  building  containing  three  or  more  such  suites. 

Q.  If  the  different  corporations  rent  residences  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
people  and  in  competition  with  them,  the  employee  having  perfect  freedom  of 
location,  and  build  tenements  specifically  for  the  occupancy  of  employees,  and 
buildings  probably  no  better  than  others,  would  it  not  be  natural  that  there  should 
be  some  constraint  exercised  in  making  employees  rent  them? — A.  Preference  is 
exercised.  1  was  about  to  say  just  now  that  many  New  England  corporations 
make  the  occupancy  of  the  tenement  a  sort  of  premium  upon  length  and  character 
of  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Thatds  the  improved  dwellings? — A.  Yes;  occupancy  of 
the  improved  dwellings. 

Q.  Their  character  is  more  desirable? — A.  Yes;  and  they  are  often  cheaper. 
Some  corporations  do  not  pay  as  large  wages  as  others,  the  difference  being  made 
up  by  furnishing  the  operatives  more  desirable  homes.  For  instance,  the  Lowell 
manufacturers  claim  that  though  their  wages  are  a  little  lower  than  the  wages  in 
Fall  River,  the  difference  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  in  Lowell  cor- 
porations give  the  operators  so  much  better  homes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Has  the  result,  according  to  your  observa- 
tion, been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to  see  that  their  employees 
occupy  good  hygienic  homes? — A.  That  is  one  result  of  the  patriarchal  conditions 
formerly  existing  in  Lowell.  The  mills  grew  up  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
itself.  The  corporations  at  first  were  almost  patriarchal  in  their  character;  they 
had  constant  oversight  of  their  native  operatives.  The  mill  girls  from  the  farms 
were  carefully  looked  after.  If  they  did  not  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  they  were 
asked  why;  and  if  sick  a  physician  was  sent  to  attend  them.  This  unusual 
interest  in  the  employees  lasted  up  to  about  1847.  Then  the  famine  in  Ireland 
sent  over  to  this  country  a  large  contingent  of  immigrants,  and  from  that  day 
certain  changes  came  about  in  mill  towns.  Employers  were  no  longer  account- 
able for  their  foreign  employees.  Economic  conditions  in  other  countries  brought 
new  relations  into  our  industrial  life. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  immigrants  had  not  come? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  happened.  I  think  that  we  should  have  continued  employing  native 
workers.    With  immigration,  patriarchal  conditions  disappear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  describe  the  living  conditions  of  the  fac- 
tory people  in  New  England — their  homes,  the  amount  of  space  occupied  in  their 
rooms,  and,  in  fact,  the  general  standard  of  living  at  the  present  time?— A.  It 
varies  among  mill  operatives  just  as  much  as  the  general  standard  of  living  varies 
in  Washington  City.  Some  occupy  a  little  cottage  of  5  or  6  rooms,  for  which 
they  pay  from  $4  to  $12  per  month.  They  have  a  parlor  very  well  furnished,  a 
piano,  carpets  on  the  floors,  white  tablecloth,  good  table  furnishings,  and  even 
refinements.  They  have  books.  The  younger  children,  as  a  rule,  go  to  school 
until  they  are  14  or  15  years  old.  The  family— usually  the  younger  members- 
attend  church,  but  not  always;  because  I  do  not  find  churches  are  in  very  close 
relation  with  the  workingman,  I  regret  to  say. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen  in  close  relation  to  the  churches?— A.  I  do  not  know  which 
is  in  fault,  but  the  fact  remains  that  not  as  many  go  to  church  as  you  would  nat- 
urally suppose  in  the  large  textile  communities.  Among  the  typical  high-class 
operatives,  the  man  would  probably  belong  to  a  labor  organization;  he  might 
belong  to  a  club  or  two,  and  some  of  the  family  would  go  to  Sunday  school. 
Such  a  man  might  earn  from  $9  to  $15  a  week.  He  might  earn  $6  as  a  waste  car- 
rier or  a  yarn  carrier.  In  the  picker  room  he  would  earn  from  80  cents  to  §1.10; 
as  a  mule  spinner,  from  §1.30  to  §2.    He  might  spend  a  third  of  his  wages,  or 
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even  a  half,  in  the  rum  shop,  and  then  conditions  would  be  very  hard,  no  matter 
whether  his  wife  stayed  at  home  or  whether  she  worked.  Supposing  he  does  not 
spend  his  wages  for  liquor,  but  applies  them  all  to  the  best  uses,  if  he  has  seven 
or  eight  children  his  home  conditions  are  very  difficult,  and  the  struggle  becomes 
harder  and  harder,  especially  if  the  children  are  too  young  to  work.  I  find  many 
cases  of  that  kind,  where  the  children  have  come  rapidly,  and  the  whole  family  is 
dependent  at  first  entirely  upon  the  father.  Soon  the  mother  realizes  that  she 
must  add  something  to  the  family  income.  Her  going  into  the  mill  to  work  is 
often  the  result  of  a  death  in  the  household.  She  wants  to  pay  the  funeral 
expenses,  but  finding  she  can  add  to  the  income  of  the  family,  she  stays  in  the 
mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr. North.)  Would  it  be  proper  to  exclude  her  by  the  law? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would,  but  it  would  be  proper  to  make  certain  regulations  which 
would  render  labor  for  married  women  and  mothers  more  favorable. 

Q.  Do  they  not  now  exist? — A.  In  very  few  States. 

Q.  Will  you  enumerate  some  of  the  regulations? — A.  A  law  forbidding  married 
women  to  work  just  before  and  after  childbirth.  Abroad  there  are  such  laws; 
and  the  woman  also  receives  wages  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  though  not  at 
work. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  of  that  description  in  this  country? — A.  No;  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  am  not  a  factory  inspector,  and  I  am  not  so  well  informed  about  factory 
laws  as  those  who  make  a  business  of  factory  inspection.  What  I  know  is  the 
result  of  incidental  observation. 

Q.  Mrs.  Ames  has  stated  before  the  commission  regarding  sanitary  and  other 
laws  that  Massachusetts  is  about  perfect. — A.  I  do  not  regard  the  Massachusetts 
laws  as  perfect,  but  I  think  they  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  State  in 
America.     They  are  not  perfect. 

Q.  Would  you  enumerate  the  points  in  which  they  can  be  improved? — A.  Pres- 
sure is  being  brought  to  bear  to  shorten  the  hours  for  mercantile  establishments; 
to  secure  medical  inspection  of  children  in  mills,  and  keep  out  the  weak  and 
defective  children  not  strong  enough  to  work. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  standard  of  living  among  these  people? — 
A.  The  lowest  standard  is  found  among  the  men  who  form  the  most  burdened 
part  of  every  community — the  man  with  a  large  'family  whose  children  are  not 
able  to  work.  He  may  live  in  one  room  or  he  may  live  in  two  rooms,  but  seldom 
more  than  two;  one  is  called  the  front  room — they  have  a  bed  in  it — and  the  other 
is  the  kitchen  and  workroom. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  obervation  that  the  higher-waged  employees  use  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  more  than  the  lower-waged?—  A.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  there 
is  less  resort  to  liquor  among  the  men  with  shorter  working  hours  and  better  pay 
than  among  the  men  with  longer  working  hours,  who  are  exhausted  by  their 
work  and  by  bad  air  and  overheated  rooms. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  rather  the  natural  exhaustion  of  their  work  than  merely  creating 
an  appetite? — A.  Far  more,  I  think.  If  working  conditions  and  home  conditions 
and  their  food  were  better,  there  would  be  less  inclination  to  drink.  Their  food 
is  not  only  scant,  but  not  as  nourishing  as  it  should  be.  It  is  often  badly  cooked 
and  poor  in  quality,  especially  where  the  mother  works.  She  has  not  time  to  pre- 
pare the  food  properly;  the  family  is  not  nourished.  They  might  say  they  had 
plenty  to  eat,  but  it  is  not  the  right  kind  of  food. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  observation  has  gone,  what  proportion  does  this  lower  class 
of  wage  labor  bear  to  the  better-paid  class? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
My  observation  is  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  population  would  be  in  what  I  call 
the  lowest-paid  class.  They  suffer  without  really  starving.  They  are  suffering 
from  slow  inanition.  It  is  lack  of  nourishment.  They  are  not  efficient  because 
they  are  not  properly  fed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  operative  in  the  New  England  mills  retrograding, 
on  the  whole? — A.  On  the  contrary  he  is  improving,  within  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  that  come  through  higher  wages?— A.  Better- 
standards  of  living.  The  people  who  are  now  coming  over  are  many  of  them  from 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Europe,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
places  that  have  no  schools.  We  are  giving  them  work  with  wages,  and  we  are 
educating  their  children.  We  are  assimilating  this  mixed  population  from  over 
the  seas,  and  Americanizing  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  native 
of  New  England  has  nearly  passed  out  of  the  mills? — A.  Very  largely,  except 
from  the  higher  positions,  as  foremen  and  superintendents.  In  Maine  I  found 
more  native  New  Englanders  employed  in  the  mills  than  anywhere  else  in  that 
group  of  States. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  what  per  cent  are  immigrants  and  what  per  cent  natives? — A. 
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Two-thirds  immigrants.  The  character  of  the  New  England  manufacturing  towns 
is  now  almost  foreign. 

Q.  When  these  Immigrants  come  here,  as  a  rule  are  they  above  or  below  the 
standard  of  the  American  operative? — A.  Far  below. 

Q.  The  influences  that  surround  the  New  England  factory  advance  the  way  of 
living  as  to  that  class? — A.  I  said  so  just  now.  We  are  assimilating  and  improv- 
ing the  factory  population. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  I  would  like  to  have  you  enumerate  the  defects  that  exist 
in  the  Massachusetts  law. — A.  Not  so  much  defects  which  exist,  as  omissions. 
Many  things  might  be  added  to  the  Massachusetts  law. 

Q.  In  what  direction  can  the  law  be  improved? — A.  The  Massachusetts  labor 
laws  do  not  limit  the  hours  of  work  of  men.  They  limit  only  those  of  women 
and  minors.  The  provision  against  overtime  is  not  sweeping  enough,  and  large 
corporations  ignore  the  provision,  preferring  to  pay  a  fine,  if  necessary,  rather 
than  fall  behind  their  orders  for  goods.  As  I  said  before,  the  present  lawincludes 
no  regulations  concerning  hard  labor  for  women  before  and  too  soon  after  child- 
birth. Consequently  the  offspring  of  such  women  suffer,  and  the  women  them- 
selves soon  break  down  physically.  Many  of  the  clauses  of  the  British  truck  and 
other  acts  also  might  with  advantage  be  applied  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  The  truck  law  exists  in  Massachusetts? — A.  A  law  against  truck  stores  only. 
The  British  law  is  entirely  different  and  covers  -many  points  concerning  home 
work,  licenses,  overtime,  sanitation,  fines,  penalties,  etc.  Many  of  its  provisions 
could  well  be  ingrafted  on  the  Massachusetts  law.  It  is  worth  your  while  to 
compare  the  Massachusetts  factory  laws,  as  they  exist,  with  the  latest  British 
factory  acts. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  in  that  line? — A.  Those  are  the  principal 
changes  that  I  should  recommend.  Suggestions  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  are 
always  in  order,  but  the  practice  of  shortening  hours  must  come  more  from  vol- 
untary sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  whole  community  than  from  legislation.  I 
do  not  believe  in  anything  compulsory,  when  we  can  get  the  same  results  volun- 
tarily. If  public  sentiment  demands  shorter  hours,  shorter  hours  will  surely 
come,  whether  you  have  a  law  to  that  effect  or  not.  The  working  people  them- 
selves often  oppose  shorter  hours,  because  they  can  not  see  that  they  are  going  to 
be  benefited  by  what  seems  to  involve  lower  pay.  They  do  not  know  that  shorter 
hours  really  bring  higher  pay,  because  they  enable  one  to  do  better  work.  When 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  community  is  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  they  will  come, 
whether  the  law  requires  them  or  not.  English  factory  hours  are  considerably 
shorter  than  those  prevailing  here,  except  in  New  Jersey.  In  many  trades  of  Eng- 
land they  are  only  48.  The  New  Jersey  working-day  is  55  hours  a  week,  but  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  was  questioned  and  the  law  is  not  enforced.  In 
England  the  legal  time  in  textile  manufactures  is  56  hours.  In  some  occupations  in 
England  the  hours  are  only  48  a  week.  In  others  the  working  time  remains  much 
longer  than  in  this  country.  Shop  assistants,  for  instance,  what  we  call  clerks  in 
stores,  work  often  84  hours  a  week,  but  they  have  time  for  breakfast  and  luncheon; 
then  they  liave  tea  in  the  afternoon,  about  4  o'clock,  and  that  shortens  the  hours. 
The  hours  of  laundry  women  and  bake-shop  and  bar  girls  are  very  much  longer 
than  in  this  country.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  a  shorter  working-day  for 
all  these  toilers. 

Q.  How  do  the  factory  hours  for  women  compare  with  the  hours  of  employment 
of  women  in  stores  in  citie^  and  villages? — A.  In  Massachusetts  factories  the 
hours  are  shorter  by  2  a  week  than  those  in  stores.  The  Massachusetts  law  limits 
hours  in  mercantile  establishments  to  60  a  week,  in  factories  to  58.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  the  58-hour  week  for  shopgirls.  A  recent  investigation  of 
great  value  has  just  been  completed  m  Boston  by  the  Consumers'  League,  with  a 
view  to  regulate  the  hours  of  work  of  bake  shop  girls,  women  in  laundries,  etc. 
While  these  girls  have  many  privileges  in  the  small  shops  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  yet  many  of  them  average  12  hours  of  labor  a  day.  The  matter  will  be 
brought  before  the  legislature  in  the  hope  of  affording  those  in  mercantile  circles 
the  same  protection  as  the  textile  mills  enjoy.  At  present  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts offer  better  inducements  for  girls  to  work  in  the  mill  than  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  work  in  the  mill  on  the  whole  is  easier  than  in  the 
shop,  leaving  hours  out  of  the  case?— A.  It  depends  on  circumstances.  If  the  mill 
is  ventilated,  if  there  is  no  dust,  if  no  great  heat  is  required  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  the  girl  is  better  off  in  the  mill.  But  if  she  works  in  one  of  the 
older  mills  where  there  are  no  fans  or  dust  consumers,  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facture requires  a  high  degree  of  heat,  where  there  are  no  stools  for  her  to  sit  on, 
and  no  decent  toilet  arrangements,  she  is  better  off  in  the  shops.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  generalize  on  any  occupations,  because  there  are  so  many  exceptions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Have  you  any  instances  showing  that  the 
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shortening  of  hours  tends  to  sobriety? — A.  I  think  you  can  find  instances  to  that 
effect  in  almost  all  the  occupations  that  require  long  hours.  I  think  you  will  dis- 
cover that  the  men  who  are  employed  12, 13,  and  14  hours  do  spend  a  larger  part 
of  their  earnings  in  saloons  than  men  who  are  employed  only  9  or  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Thatis  the  general  impression.  I  only  wanted  to  know  the  factories  in  specific 
instances. — A.  I  havte>been  told  that  a  certain  manufacturer  in  Maryland  marked 
the  money  which  he  gave  to  his  employees.  He  had  some  interest  in  a  saloon 
himself,  and  he  had  curiosity  to  know  how  many  of  his  workmen  frequented  the 
liquor  shops.  He  found  that  more  men  who  worked  long  hours  spent  their  money 
in  the  liquor  shops  than  those  whose  time  was  shorter.  He  got  very  little  of  the 
marked  money  batjk  from  employees  who  worked  short  hours;  most  of  it  came 
from  the  long-stretch  men.  My  observation  has  convinced  me  that  where  the 
hours  are  longest,  other  things  being  equal,  the  men  are  most  addicted  to  drink. 
There  is  one  apparent  exception;  miners  work  shorter  hours,  and  yet  they  spend 
a  great  deal  of  rnpney  on  drink;  on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  their  life  are 
hard;  that  moreufhan  makes  up  the  difference  of  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  not  the  nationality  enter  into  the  question  to  a 
considerable  extent? — A.  I  do  not  find  the  tendency  to  drink  any  worse  among  the 
foreign  population  than  the  native.  Some  foreigners — for  instance,  the  French 
Canadians — are  soberer,  on  the  whole,  than  nationalities  who  have  lived  in  this 
country  for  generations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Can  you  point  out  any  specific  instances  bearing  out 
your  statement  in  regard  to  miners? — A.  I  was  referring  more  to  Belgium  than 
to  this  country.  There  intemperance  is  a  great  evil  among  the  miners.  The  con- 
ditions of  their  life  are  very  hard.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  cure  intemperance 
by  giving  the  miners  better  food.  Their  homes  are  very  poor.  Cooking  schools 
have  been  opened  in  the  mining  districts  with  the  view  of  giving  better  food  and 
better  nourishment,  and  the  result  has  been  that  intemperance  has  decreased 
amazingly,  in  consequence  of  improved  home  comforts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  do  you  find  the  conditions  in  middle  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey? — A.  I  have  found  the  native  population 
employed  far  more  generally  in  those  States.  Foreigners  form  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  textile  workers,  except  in  large  cities.  In  Delaware  and  Maryland  nearly 
all  the  mill  workers  are  native  born.  The  immigrants  find  employment  at  sewing, 
shoe  and  box  making,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  wages  are  .as  high  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania 
as  elsewhere? — A.  In  Pennsylvania  the  wages  of  skilled  operatives  are  as  high  in 
the  textile  industry  as  they  are  anywhere,  and  so  in  parts  of  New  Jersey.  The 
large  textile  centers,  like  Philadelphia  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  pay  high  wages.  I 
know  more  about  Pennsylvania  than  about  New  Jersey.  In  the  outlying  districts 
of  Pennsylvania  singular  conditions  exist.  For  instance,  in  the  coal  and  iron 
regions,  where  mining  and  the  iron  industry  occupy  the  people  chiefly,  there 
were  formerly  few  occupations  in  which  women  could  be  employed  at  all  to  any 
advantage,  but  of  late  years  many  business  men  have  taken  advantage* of  that 
fact  to  start  in  these  outlying  districts  industries  which  employ  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  wages  are  very  low,  but  the  money  made  by  the  women  and  children 
is  just  so  much  added  to  the  family  income,  and  helps  to  support  the  family  if  the 
men  are  idle.  This  explains  why  certain  industries  that  employ  women  and  chil- 
dren pay  less  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  than  among  the  old  established 
industries.  The  country  establishment  thus  becomes  the  industrial  rival  of  the 
city  mill,  and  tends  to  lower  prices  in  the  trade  in  the  same  way  that  Southern 
competition  is  said  to  do.  The  Philadelphia  cotton  manufacturer  has  as  much  to 
fear  from  his  competitor  in  the  iron  regions  of  his  own  State  as  from  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia.  So,  too,  a  silk  mill  in  New  Jersey  and  a  silk  mill  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Pennsylvania  are  very  different.  At  the  latter  the  women  and  children 
are  brought  from  their  homes  at  the  coal  mines.  A  daily  train  is  sent  up  into 
the  mining  regions  to  bring  down  130  or  140  children,  and  take  them  back  in  the 
evening.  All  that  those  young  persons  earn — and  it  is  very  little — is  so  much 
added  to  the  family  income.  It  is  like  "  pin  money."  The  children  were  much 
in  the  same  position  as  the  "pin-money"  workers  of  large  cities,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  earnings  of  the  men  of  their  family,  enabling  the  girls  to  work 
for  less  than  if  they  had  to  be  self-supporting.  These  "  pin-money  "  wages  prevail 
in  new  establishments.  As  the  industry  becomes  fixed,  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  wages  in  that  very  locality. 

•  Q.  Bid  you  find  the  hours  longer  in  the  Southern  mills  and  Southern  cities  than 
either  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  England? — A.  In  most  of  them;  though  I  found  in 
some  factories  in  the  South  that  public  sentiment,  without  any  local  enactments 
whatever,  had  brought  about  a  shortening  of  hours— notably,  for  instance,  in  Sehna, 
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Ala.,  where  there  was  a  mill  running  10  hours,  and  there  was  no  law  to  that  effect 
in  Alabama.    I  understand,  however,  that  it  has  gone  back  to  12  hours. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  does  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
operative  compare  with  that  of  the  New  England  operative? — A.  I  think  the  con- 
dition is  very  favorable  in  the  South.  The  operatives  are  a  different  class  of  peo- 
ple altogether;  they  are  native  workers.  I  think  there  is  not  1  per  cent  of  immi- 
grant textile  labor  in  the  South  as  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  More  of  that  patriarchal  feeling  down  there? — A.  A  great 
deal  more.  The  South  is  where  New  England  was  40  years  ago;  fast  coming  out 
of  that  patriarchal  condition,  however. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  they  entirely  content  and  as  well 
off? — A.  Judging  from  the  infrequency  of  strikes,  I  think  more  content;  because 
strikes  are  apparently  little  known  in  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must 
realize  the  fact  that  the  labor  organizations  do  not  exist  in  the  South;  people  are 
much  more  isolated  there  than  in  the  North;  transportation  facilities  are  not  so 
good  and  consequently  crowds  can  not  get  together  so  easily.  It  is  unfair  to  judge 
by  the  absence  of  strikes. 

Q.  How  about  rents  and  wages? — A.  Rents  are  ever  so  much  lower  than  in  the 
North.    Often  no  rent  at  all  is  charged. 

Q.  They  do  not  need  much  of  a  house  down  there? — A.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
corporation  is  going  to  furnish  the  people  with  houses,  they  ought  to  be  such  as 
the  people  can  live  in  comfortably. 

Q.  New  mills  are  all  furnishing  new,  good  houses? — A.  Quite  as  good  as  in  the 
North.  The  older  mills  are  what  I  complain  of,  and  those  conditions  will  pass 
away  just  as  the  tenement  system  in  Fall  River  is  passing  away.  I  should  like  to 
hurry  it  up  a  little.  In  many  sections  the  houses  now  built  for  the  operatives  are 
of  a  very  good  sort. 

Q.  They  are  not  compelled  in  the  South  to  work  in  mills  that  are  so  warm  and 
with  high  temperature? — A.  They  are  obliged  to  have  high  temperature  in  some 
kinds  of  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  found  in  the  South  the  windows  of  the  mills  were 
open  9  months  of  the  year? — A.  I  did  find  it  so,  and  that  compensates  for  many 
otherwise  very  ill  ventilated  and  dusty  mills. 

Q.  They  have  not  double  sashes  in  the  South? — A.  Nor  in  the  North  either. 
The  climate  is  so  different  that  the  Southern  operatives  do  not  need  protection 
against  cold.    Fuel  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

Q.  How  about  standards  of  living  among  the  Southern  and  the  New  England 
operatives? — A.  They  vary.  In  some  mill  towns  too  high  a  standard  of  living 
prevails  and  too  little  thrift.  They  spend  too  much  for  good  steak,  etc.  In  others 
the  dietary  is  very  limited.  The  people  who  work  in  those  mills  perhaps  come 
there  from  poor  agricultural  districts  to  earn  a  little  cash,  which,  among  the  small 
farmers,  is  so  scarce.  The  operatives  live  very  much  as  they  did  on  their  farms, 
and  their  dietary  is  very  limited  as  compared  with  the  dietary  of  families  in  towns 
where  there  are  markets. 

Q.  Now,  about  Southern  help.  Are  they  as  intelligent  as  New  England  help? — 
A.  I  think,  all  in  all,  those  who  have  had  in  the  last  10  years  the  advantages  of 
public-school  training  are  more  intelligent;  you  have  better  material  to  deal  with 
than  the  present  immigrant  factory  workers  of  New  England. 

Q.  Is  work  as  hard  with  that  11  hours  as  in  10  hours?  Are  the  people  driven  as 
hard;  do  they  have  to  work  as  hard? — A.  In  many  of  the  new  mills  the  machinery 
is  speeded  as  high  as  in  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Why,if  the  machinery  is  run  as  rapidly,  do  they  not  work 
harder? — A.  Simply  because  of  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  I  can 
better  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  telling  a  story  of  an  enthusiastic  English  reformer, 
who  was  heartily  in  favor  of  8  hours  and  wanted  everybody  else  to  be  equally  so. 
He  went  to  Morocco,  preaching  the  8-hour  doctrine,  and  talked  about  the  advan- 
tages of  working  8  hours  a  day  to  an  audience  of  Arabs  and  Moors.  He  expected 
great  enthusiasm;  he  met  with  cold  disgust.  They  nearly  mobbed  him  for  pro- 
posing an  8-hour  working  day  when  they  had  never  in  all  their  lives  worked  2 
hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  While  the  machinery  is  run  as  fast  as  in  the  North,  still 
the  help  do  not  tend  so  many  machines  as  in  the  North,  do  they? — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  they  do  not.  I  have  found  weavers  running  8  looms  in  Augusta 
just  as  in  Fall  River.  But  when  a  Northern  foreman  goes  South,  he  is  apt  to  get 
lax.  He  does  not  require  so  much;  he  does  not  oblige  the  workers  to  be  at  their 
machines  before  the  hour  to  commence,  as  in  the  North.  In  the  North  they  must 
be  at  the  mill  in  time  to  oil  the  looms  and  frames  before  starting  up.  In  the 
South  the  spinner  has  an  oiler  and  a  back  boy.  In  the  North  one  back  boy 
fiKlA IS 
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divides  his  services  between  two  spinners.  At  the  South  we  are  more  like  the 
English  in  this  respect,  that  nobody  works  quite  so  hard;  there  are  more  persons 
to  a  job.  Labor  is  more  diffused— it  is  not  concentrated.  The  Northern  operative 
would  prefer  higher  wages  and  harder  work,  while  the  Southern  operative  is  very 
glad  not  to  be  driven.  ,   .    ,.     . 

Q.  (ByMr.NoBTH.)  Thatis  all  climatic  influence?— A.  There  are  certain  limita- 
tions, climatic  limitations,  that  nobody  can  safely  pass.  There  are  also  certain  rea- 
sons, based  on  unsanitation,  why  work  can  not  be  kept  np  at  the  same  highspeed. 
Many  of  the  Southern  mill  sites  are  not  properly  drained.  That  remark  applies  to 
sites  at  the  North  as  well.  The  consequence  is  a  great  deal  of  fever,  and  fever  tends 
to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  operatives.  It  does  not  kill  them  necessarily,  but  it 
lowers  their  vitality,  and  to  a  certain  extent  diminishes  their  efficiency.  I  think 
nothing  would  contribute  more  to  the  efficiency  of  operatives  than  good  drainage 
and  good  sanitation.  If  I  were  going  to  build  a  mill,  the  first  thing  I  should  do 
would  be  to  look  to  the  sewer  system  and  drainage  and  see  that  they  were  good. 
Then  I  should  know  that  my  people  would  be  healthy  and  could  turn  out  more 
work  than  operatives  who  were  not  protected  in  the  same  way.  I  think  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  employers  to  see  that  sanitary  conditions  are  good.  Sanitation  is 
closely  looked  to  in  Europe,  especially  in  England. 

Q.  More  so  than  in  this  country? — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  mean  so  far  as  drain- 
age is  concerned,  because  in  most  European  countries  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
drainage.  I  refer  to  safeguards  as  to  the  health  of  women  and  children,  and  pro- 
hibition of  dangerous  occupations,  as  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  many  mill 
establishments  abroad  which  pay  great  attention  to  all  those  points.  I  could  cite 
ever  so  many,  and  I  think  you  will  find  you  do  not  have  to  go  beyond  the  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  cost  of  living  is  very  much  less 
in  the  South? — A.  Very  much  less  in  every  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  expense 
of  fuel  is  inconsiderable.  At  the  North  it  has  to  be  used  at  least  8  months  in 
the  year;  in  the  South,  probably  3  or  4.  Next,  the  clothing  is  entirely  differ- 
ent; the  heavy  expensive  wool  stuffs  used  in  the  North  are  not  needed  in  the 
South.  As  to  food,  not  only  is  the  dietary  less  varied  and  extensive  than  it  is  in 
the  North,  but  many  kinds  of  food  are  cheaper.  I  should  like  to  see  a  better 
dietary  among  certain  Southern  mill  operatives,  who  now  use  no  sugar,  no  milk, 
few  fresh  vegetables  and  meats,  and  live  on  pork  and  corn  bread.  There  are  many 
Southern  mills  where  the  dietary  is  good,  where  pasturage  is  provided,  where 
cows  are  kept,  where  the  people  have  plenty  of  milk,  and  raise  vegetables  and 
fruit.  That  is  true  of  the  mills  along  the  Patapsco.  The  corporations  not  only 
furnish  certain  land  for  a  garden,  but  they  also  have  a  sort  of  communal  garden, 
and  each  family  is  allowed  to  have  a  strip  in  that  garden  which  they  may  tend 
and  cultivate.  Of  course  this  enables  them  to  live  better  than  they  could  other- 
wise. In  other  parts  of  the  South  the  same  is  true.  I  know  a  mill  in  Athens,  Ga., 
where  the  superintendent  has  a  garden  plat  for  each  family.  It  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  his  work  to  have  those  gardens  ploughed  and  those  houses  whitewashed 
as  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  At  other  mills  no  attention  is  paid  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  operatives  do  not  work  in  the  gardens,  being  tired  with 
their  tasks  in  the  mills.  Those  are  the  districts  where  the  families  are  so  poor  that 
they  use  no  milk  or  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  that  many  poor  farm- 
ers do  not  feed  their  cows  and  therefore  are  without  milk,  except  in  summer,  when 
the  pasturage  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  Is  it  mainly  the  local  population  that  is  employed  in 
those  mills? — A.  It  is  altogether  a  local  population — that  is  to  say,  local  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles.  You  know,  of  course,  that  no  negro  labor  is 
employed  in  the  mills  of  the  South  except  in  the  picker  room.  Negroes  also  are 
employed  as  porters  and  teamsters,  but  they  do  not  tend  machines.  Columbia 
has  a  cooperative  mill  owned  and  worked  by  negroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  that  not  failed? — A.  So  I  understood.  I  understand 
there  is  a  mill  in  Charleston  that  employs  only  negroes.  The  reason  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  negroes  employed  with  whites  on  textiles  in  the 
South  is  that  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  I  was  making  in  Boston  on  the  subject 
of  Southern  spinners  I  was  interrupted  by  a  man  who  said  that  all  that  work  was 
done,  of  course,  by  negroes.  He  was  a  mill  owner  himself,  yet  was  under  that 
false  impression. 

Q.  {By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Is  it  true,  within  your  knowledge,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  short-hour  theory  hold  that  the  work  is  of  a  higher  grade  turned 
out  by  people  working  a  shorter  number  of  hours,  and  that  the  operator  remains 
almost  continually  in  the  higher  state  of  energy  and  does  better  work? — A.  I 
think  so, undoubtedly. 
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Q.  Suppose — not  in  the  South,  but  in  the  North — the  operative  who  -works  short 
hours  on  that  theory  should  for  any  reason  find  his  vitality  depleted,  would  a 
remedy  be  found  in  increasing  the  number  of  hours  of  work? — A.  Not  at  all. 
May  I  venture  to  say  that  you  somewhat  misunderstood  what  I  said  about  the 
reasons  why  the  hours  of  work  are  longer  in  the  South.  I  did  not  say  that  they 
worked  long  hours  because  they  did  not  work  so  fast.  That  is  simply  an  inci- 
dent. They  work  long  hours  because  long  hours  were  common  not  only  in 
the  Southern  mills,  but  in  the  mills  all  over  the  country  25  to  30  years  ago.  The 
Massachusetts  mills  at  one  time  worked  16  to  18  hours  a  day.  I  presume  the 
mills  of  New  Jersey  worked  long  hours.  Those  long  hours  were  customary  all 
over  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Gradually  progress  has  decreased  the  hours 
of  labor  in  all  the  mills.  The  South  has  been  a  little  slower  in  stepping  into  line 
in  that  respect  than  the  States  farther  north.  The  writings  of  Lucy  Larcom 
show  that  the  Lowell  factory  girls  then  worked  15  hours  a  day. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  statement  in  the  examination  has  gone  to  show  that 
the  conditions  were  equalized  between  the  North  and  South  by  the  longer  hours 
of  labor  in  the  South,  owing  to  climatic  conditions? — A.  I  do  not  consider  that 
they  are  equalized  by  climatic  conditions.  Longer  working  time  prevails  at  the 
South  for  this  reason,  that  only  in  a  few  States  are  there  any  legal  restrictions  as 
to  hours  of  labor.  Louisiana  has  a  10-hour  day;  Georgia  has  a  hard  and  fast  66- 
hour-a-week  law  that  applies  to  men  as  well  as  women;  Pennsylvania  has  no  law 
applying  to  men,  this  60-hour  law  applying  to  women  and  children  only. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  South  Carolina  a  66-hour  law  applying  to  men  as  well 
as  women? — A.  In  certain  occupations.  As  in  Georgia,  it  applies  to  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  only.    It  is  very  important  to  make  those  distinctions. 

Q.  (By Mr.  North.)  Has  that  law  ever  been  tested? — A.  No;  it  has  not  been 
tested. 

Q.  It  is  a  new  law? — A.  Probably  within  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  it  will  be  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  would  care  to  test  its  constitutionality.  It  is  a  hard  and 
fast  law,  limiting  the  hours  in  certain  occupations.  Under  the  recent  decision  in 
Utah  it  might  be  declared  constitutional. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Was  the  Utah  case  upheld  in  the  Supreme 
Court  here? — A.  I  understand  the  decision  was  on  the  8-hour  law.  It  is  a  very 
important  one.    I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  I  wish  to  get  your  impressions  about  factory  inspection — 
the  States  in  which  it  takes  place,  in  the.  first  instance;  are  you  familiar  with 
that? — A.  My  observation  has  been  rather  wide  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Will  you  enumerate  the  States  in  which  factory  inspection  occurs  by  law? — 
A.  So-called  factory  inspection;  but  the  inspection  force  is  usually  inadequate. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  state  whether  you  think  it  is  fairly  administered  or 
fairly  reported? — A.  The  factory  laws  of  Louisiana  are  modeled  almost  entirely 
upon  the  labor  laws  of  Massachusetts;  but  factory  inspection  is  relegated  to  the 
police  of  Louisiana.  Practically  there  is  no  factory  inspection.  Of  course  the 
police,  not  being  paid  extra  for  that  sort  of  duty,  are  indifferent  about  it;  they 
are  not  skilled  in  doing  it;  there  is  no  chief  factory  inspector  to  whom  they  must 
report.  Public  sentiment  in  Louisiana  helps  to  maintain  that  law;  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  often  infringed  in  those  occupations  to  which  it  applies  in  Louisiana. 
Still  there  is  nothing  like  adequate  inspection  in  the  State.  New  York  has  very 
advanced  labor  laws  in  many  respects,  and  has  recently  added  to  its  number  of 
inspectors.  It  has  also  women  inspectors,  which  is  quite  a  gain.  But  the  total 
number  of  inspectors  in  the  whole  State  of  New  York  is  entirely  inadequate  for 
factory  inspection  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  there  not  a  law  passed  by  the  present  legislature  in 
New  York  which  doubles  the  number? — A.  Yes,  because  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  New  York  are  inspected  by  the  health  board.  Mercantile  establishments 
were  not  included  in  the  original  factory  laws,  but  there  is  special  inspection  by  the 
board  of  health.  It  is  my  personal  opinion — you  may  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth — 
that  double  or  treble  the  number  of  inspectors  now  existing  in  New  York  would 
be  inadequate  for  factory  inspection  in  New  York  City  alone.  Out  of  the  city  of 
New  York  there  is  comparatively  little  reason  for  factory  inspection,  because 
there  is  not  this  great  congestion  of  industries  and  population. 

Q.  Have  they  not  a  great  many  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  State? — A.  There  are  a 
great  many  mills,  but  there  is  no  such  attempt  to  evade  and  defy  the  law  as  you 
find  in  congested  cities,  where  many  of  the  employers  are  new-comers,  where  the . 
employees  are  ignorant  as  well,  and  where  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  know 
what  the  laws  are.  They  go  on  working  as  they  have  always  worked,  and  if  the 
officer  comes  around  they  may  for  the  time  being  clean  up  and  comply  with  the 
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regulations,  but  in  a  few  days  they  fall  back  into  their  old  habits,  quite  sure  he 
will  not  soon  come  around  again.  "What  New  Y  ork  needs  is  not  infrequent  inspec- 
tion from  overworked  officials,  but  frequent  and  regular  inspection,  with  public 
prosecution  of  every  offense  against  the  statute.  Besides,  inspection  often  drives 
the  lawbreakers  over  the  State  line,  where  there  is  no  inspection  to  trouble  them. 
Uniform  factory-inspection  laws  are  needed  for  every  State.  New  Jersey  has 
factory  inspection  also;  Pennsylvania  has  factory  inspection,  with  women  on  the 
board  of  factory  inspectors. 

Q.  Is  their  system  an  efficient  system? — A.  Not  altogether.  The  New  Jersey 
laws  are  very  good  in  theory.  Massachusetts  might  profit  by  them  in  some 
respects;  for  instance,  the  age  at  which  girls  are  allowed  to  work  is  15  years;  in 
Massachusetts,  14;  so  that  in  New  Jersey  a  girl  is  allowed  a  year  longer  to  go  to 
school.  A  55-hour  law  for  New  Jersey  has  been  defeated  in  the  courts,  and  for  a 
while  the  question  was  in  abeyance  and  nobody  did  much  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  legal  working  week  was  55  hours  on  the  statute  books,  and  test 
cases  were  being  made  of  it;  hence,  it  was  not  insisted  upon  for  that  reason;  so 
in  that  respect  the  law  has  not  been  as  active  and  searching  as  it  might  have 
been. 

Q.  How  about  Pennsylvania? — A.  Pennsylvania  has  a  very  good  corps  of  fac- 
tory inspectors,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  enough  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  far  less  for  the  whole  State. 

Q.  How  about  Illinois? — A.  Illinois  factory  laws  sprang  up  in  a  night,  so  to 
speak.  They  had  no  factory  laws  in  Illinois  10  years  ago,  out  of  Chicago.  The 
city  of  Chicago  had  municipal  regulation  applying  to  that  city  alone,  but  there 
were  no  State  laws.  After  a  while  public  sentiment  demanded  some  restrictions 
of  that  sort  and  a  very  radical  law  was  passed,  in  some  respects  too  radical  for 
success,  though  it  was  in  others  ideal.  The  sudden  creation  of  an  8-hour  work- 
ing day  for  women  in  Illinois,  which  up  to  that  time  had  no  restrictions  whatever, 
was  rather  a  difficult  test  of  factory  legislation. 

Q.  Did  the  courts  throw  it  out? — A.  So  far  as  it  affected  women  and  children. 
It  was  a  blow  at  factory  legislation  which  I  greatly  regret.  At  the  same  time  they 
had  a  very  good  factory-inspection  force  there — not  adequate;  not  enough. 

Q.  How  about  Indiana;  is  there  factory  inspection  there? — A.  Factory  laws, 
certainly;  but  as  to  inspection,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  Ohio? — A.  One  of  the  oldest. 

Q.  Efficient? — A.  Efficient,  but  also  crippled  by  lack  of  numbers. 

Q.  Any  system  in  the  Southern  States? — A.  There  is  this  inspection  in  some  of 
the, Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  that  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  made  inspector  of  factories.  That  is  the  case  in 
North  Carolina,  also  Maryland.  Several  of  the  Western  States  have  that  pro- 
vision. The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
inspecting  factories;  so  there  is  some  inspection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  he  inspect? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  inspects,  but  what  can 
one  man  do? 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  any  need  for  factory  inspection  laws  in  those 
Southern  States  where  they  do  not  exist? — A.  I  believe  there- is  need  for  factory- 
inspection  laws  everywhere,  not  because  the  employers  set  out  with  the  intention 
not  to  carry  out  the  law,  but  because  they  are  often  represented  by  ignorant  men, 
men  who  are  not  responsible  and  who  themselves  do  not  carry  out  the  law  as  it 
exists  on  the  statute  books.  To  my  mind  it  is  better  not  to  have  any  law  than  to 
have  a  law  that  is  not  enforced.  It  is  a  sort  of  an  opiate  to  the  public  conscience 
to  put  a  law  on  the  statute  books  and  not  enforce  it.  People  are  satisfied;  they 
say, "  Oh,  we  have  a  good  law  against  child  labor;  we  have  a  law  against  long 
hours,  etc."    They  never  stop  to  inquire  whether  that  law  is  enforced  or  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  conditions  of  the  operative  class  have  greatly  advanced 
and  improved  since  factory  inspection  grew  up,  where  it  exists? — A.  I  think  so, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  factory  inspection  is  altogether  responsible  for  that;  I 
think  it  is  a  very  great  help.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  it  helps  most  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  employers  who  have  never  thought  about  these  things  to  the 
needs  of  their  operatives.  I  have  found  in  my  work  that  many  factory  owners 
never  consider  that  girls  need  certain  surroundings  which  women  know  to  be 
necessary  for  health,  propriety,  and  decency;  and  when  these  improvements  were 
suggested,  the  proprietors  gladly  furnished  them.  I  think  factory  legislation  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  unthinking  class  of  employers;  and  it  also  brings  the  unscru- 
pulous employers  into  line  and  compels  them  to  follow  the  law.  In  that  respect 
good  labor  laws  are  a  help  to  the  employer  who  means  to  be  just,  because  it  is 
the  unscrupulous  employer  who  does  not  make  repairs  and  has  a  wretched  shop, 
and  does  not  deal  fairly  with  his  operatives,  and  works  overtime  in  spite  of  the 
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law,  who  can,  by  what  he  thus  saves,  sell  at  a  lower  price  and  drive  the  just 
employer  out  of  the  market.  To  my  mind  the  man  who  ought  to  be  most  in  favor 
of  factory  inspection  is  the  man  who  treats  his  own  people  best.  It  is  expensive, 
perhaps,  to  treat  his  own  people  well,  and  he  has  the  right  to  demand  that  his 
rival  shall  be  brought  up  to  the  same  standard.  Otherwise  he  is  crippled  in  his 
business  by  making  outlays  for  all  sorts  of  comforts  for  his  employees  that  other 
people  do  not  provide,  and  it  discourages  him;  whereas  factory  inspection  tends 
to  bring  up  all  establishments  to  the  same  level. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  labor  legislation  in  any  one  of  our  States  is  equal  to  that 
of  Great  Britain? — A.  There  is  one  particular,  one  radical  difficulty  that  makes 
our  labor  laws  imperfect  in  America.  In  their  local  operations  they  may  be 
admirable,  but  the  great  advantage  of  the  English  law  is  its  federal  character. 
It  applies  equally  to  the  remotest  districts,  to  the  Hebrides,  to  Cornwall,  to  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  "Wales. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  factories  of  Great  Britain  are  very  much  better  off 
by  reason  of  all  factories  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  being  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  factory  acts? — A.  Very  much.  If  they  had  legislation  for  England 
alone  and  not  for  Ireland,  the  Irish  mills  would  suffer.  A  great  advantage  is  to 
have  the  laws  uniform  in  character  and  of  universal  application. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  That  is  impossible  in  this  country. — A.  Yes;  on  account 
of  State  rights.  Each  State  makes  its  own  factory  laws.  Some  have  rigid  laws, 
others  have  no  laws.  I  believe  that  if  the  matter  were  discussed  more  and  agitated 
by  the  right  sort  of  people,  and  in  the  right  sort  of  way,  the  States  could  all  be 
brought  into  line  for  factory  laws  and  factory  inspection. 

Q.  Is  South  Carolina  in  fine  with  Massachusetts? — A.  In  some  respects  South 
Carolina  is  a  little  ahead  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  "What  is  the  reason  for  the  comparison? — A. 
I  found  more  high-school  girls  working  in  a  mill  in  Charleston  than  I  have  found 
working  in  any  one  mill  in  any  part  of  New  England — girls  who  had  graduated 
from  the  high  school  in  Charleston.  The  explanation  is  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  openings  of  any  description  for  women  in  the  South  as  yet.  I  hope  the 
time  may  come  when  there  will  be  a  great  many.  That  being  the  case,  these  edu- 
cated girls,  in  order  to  make  a  livelihood,  found  it  necessary  to  turn  to  the  mills. 
That  raised  the  character  and  the  standard  of  the  employees.  The  high-school 
girl  in  Massachusetts  finds  other  lines  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  does  that  reflect  on  Massachusetts? — A.  Oh,  I  did 
not  mean  that  it  reflects  on  Massachusetts,  but  I  said  just  now  that  some  of  the 
employees  in  the  South  were  a  very  good  class,  and  in  this  particular  mill  the  bal- 
ance favored  South  Carolina. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  the  fact  of  the  high-school  girl's  presence 
in  the  mills  an  indication  of  depression  of  the  industrial  system  of  the  locality? — 
A.  It  is  an  indication,  on  the  contrary,  that  your  industrial  system  needs  expan- 
sion. You  need  to  open  more  avenues  of  employment,  so  that  the  high-school 
girl  can  find  something  to  do  better  fitted  to  her  talents,  where  she  can  bring  to 
bear  her  education  in  a  way  she  can  not  bring  it  to  bear  in  a  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  is  the  intelligence  of  the  Southern  operatives  com- 
pared with  those  of  New  England? — A.  They  are  fully  as  intelligent,  as  I  saidbef  ore, 
with  reference  to  the  native  element;  but  I  wish  to  add  that  there  are  conditions 
in  the  Southern  mills  that  I  consider  very  bad  and  that  I  should  like  immensely 
to  see  improved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  "Will  you  kindly  enumerate  them? — A.  The  chief  one  is 
that  children  are  employed  in  the  Southern  mills  entirely  too  young.  This  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  it  was  10  years  ago;  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  against  it;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  farmer  comes  from  the  country,  brings  his  family  to 
the  mill,  and  he  naturally  wants  all  of  them  employed  if  they  possibly  can  be; 
and  there,  as  in  New  England,  the  superintendent  or  the  foreman  will  take  a  man 
more  readily  when  he  has  plenty  of  "small  help,"  as  they  call  it,  to  bring  into  the 
mill;  so  the  father  finds  less  difficulty  in  putting  his  children  to  work.  He  is  not 
met  with  factory  laws  restraining  him  from  making  his  smaller  children  toil  in 
the  mill,  so  he  does  it.  The  consequence  is  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
employees  in  the  Southern  mills  are  entirely  too  young  to  be  there.  Yet  I  believe 
that  this  deplorable  condition  of  things  is  improving.  I  found  in  certain  mills 
some  superintendents  and  some  stockholders,  I  am  glad  to  say,  who  feel  a  respon- 
sibility about  it,  and  will  not  have  children  in  the  mills  under  12  years  of  age;  but 
I  think  12  years  is  a  very  low  limit.    Many  children  work  at  8  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  not  the  child  at  the  South  more  mature  at  12?— A.  They 
are  more  mature,  but  not  so  mature  as  they  ought  to  be  for  that  trying  work. 
There,  the  climate  is  so  hard  on  the  little  mill  children  that  they  need  more  time  to 
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develop  themselves  physically.    Besides  that,  they  need  the  additional  schooling. 
One  trouble  is  we  have  not  had  good  public  schools  in  the  South,  but  we  are  get- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhak.)  Do  you  think  that  any  children  in  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  sent  into  the  mills  before  they  are  15  years  of  age?— A.  I  should  put 
the  age  at  16  if  it  were  left  to  me. 

Q.  "Without  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  family?— A.  Yes,  actually  with- 
out reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  family.  I  believe  it  would  be  cheaper  m 
the  end  to  support  that  child  by  the  State  than  to  have  it  break  down  and  ran  the 
risk  of  becoming  a  public  charge  later.  Public  sentiment,  you  say,  demands  that 
the  child  should  be  given  work  for  the  support  of  the  family,  but  the  broad  view 
is  that  we  owe  duties  to  the  child  in  the  first  place,  and  we  must  make  the  best  possi- 
ble citizen  of  him.  If  we  place  the  small  child  in  the  mill,  it  means  that  he  can 
not  fully  develop  and  will  be  a  weakling.  The  result  is  that  the  child,  on  becom- 
ing a  man,  will  expect  to  be  supported  by  bis  own  children,  and  thus  we  keep  up 
the  same  vicious  round.  Whereas,  if  we  withhold  the  child  from  the  mill,  we 
diminish  the  possibility  of  his  afterwards  becoming  a  charge  to  the  State,  and  we 
also  put  the  child  in  a  position  to  earn  more  for  the  State  and  serve  it  better,.  The 
boy  who  has  gone  into  the  mill  at  10  years  may,  under  certain  circumstances  and 
conditions,  become  a  great  man;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  child  is  more  apt 
to  be  aborted.  We  can  not  make  Faraday s,  Edisons,  and  Davys  out  of  children 
who  have  worked  since  they  were  10  years  of  age  in  factories  11  and  12  hours 
a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Talkingabout  Southern  conditions, you,  of  course,  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  large  colored  population  there  is  a  great  load  for  the  white 
workingman  to  carry,  a  great  competitor  for  him  to  meet,  and  a  great  factor  to 
complicate  the  situation  there  very  much? — A.  I  know  that  it  does.  The  South 
has  precisely  the  same  problem  that  New  England  has  in  its  foreign  immigration, 
only  the  problem  at  the  South  is  indigenous  to  the  South;  that  is  to  say,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  race  with  a  lower  standard  of  living;  it  affects  everything.  May  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  this  race  with  the  lower  standard  of 
living  is  really  the  key  to  the  dreaded  competition  of  the  Southern  mills  with  the 
Northern  mills?  The  Southern  operatives,  knowing  that  the  negro  will  come  in 
and  take  their  places,  are  willing  to  work  for  what  they  receive,  with  that  threat 
or  menace  over  them.  We  find  the  negro  working  in  the  mines .  for  less  than  the 
Southern  white  man  will  take.  The  blacks  are  also  being  carried  to  the  mines  and 
foundries  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  so  that  the  Northern  as  well  as  the 
Southern  people  are  feeling  the  effects  of  this  tremendous  problem. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  this  commission  makes  any  recommendations  in 
regard  to  child  labor  it  ought  to  recommend  more  and  better  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren in' the  South,  and  also  compulsory  education? — A.  You  may  be  confronted 
with  the  same  condition  that  Pennsylvania  found  herself  confronted  with  when 
she  enacted  the  compulsory  education  law.  There  were  not  enough  schoolrooms 
to  put  the  children  in.  You  understand  what  that  means;  that  sort  of  ill-consid- 
ered legislation  does  harm  if  you  can  not  carry  out  the  law.  I  believe  in  enact- 
ments to  compel  the  State  and  county  authorities  to  build  the  schoolhouses,  as 
well  as  to  compel  the  children  to  attend  school. 

Q.  If  a  child  could  not  get  an  education,  would  you  think  it  wise  to  keep  him 
out  of  employment  until  16? — A.  Not  necessarily,  if  there  were  no  school  facili- 
ties; but  I  think  his  employment  ought  to  be  carefully  regulated  in  sanitary  and 
other  ways,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  education  could  not  be  combined  with  work. 
The  Belgians  do  this;  in  isolated  localities  where  there  are  no  public  schools  the 
Belgians  establish  industrial  schools. 

Q.  You  know  that  in  the  Southern  States,  most  of  them,  the  public  school  ses- 
sions last  about  4  months  in  the  year? — A.  Georgia  has  a  public  school  system 
whose  sessions  last  5  months  in  the  counties  and  9  months  in  the  towns. 

Q.  But  the  average  is  about  4? — A.  But  that  is  improving. 

Q.  You  find  some  schools  run  by  the  corporations  themselves? — A.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  in  the  past,  under  former  patriarchal  conditions,  nearly  all  the  mills 
in  the  South  had  a  mill  school  for  the  children  of  operatives.  So  they  had  over 
here  in  Maryland,  and  so  they  do  now.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  laws  could  not 
be  framed  providing  that,  in  the  absence  of  proper  school  facilities,  if  the  chil- 
dren were  employed  in  mills  and  shops  the  employer  should  be  responsible  for  a 
certain  kind  of  elementary  teaching  to  take  the  place  of  the  public  schools.  Of 
course,  I  should  prefer  the  public  or  industrial  schools;  but  if  you  can  not  have 
the  public  schools,  have  education  in  some  form. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  Georgia  the  chil- 
dren are  started  to  school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  and  go  on  to  10  or  13?— A.  Oh, 
yes;  in  theory. 

Q.  Do  they  not  get  a  fair  education  in  that  length  of  time,  and  such  an  educa- 
tion as  they  would  need  in  the  factory  life?— A.  No;  they  are  lax  about  attend- 
ing school,  and  they  are  not  taught  the  right  branches. 

Q.  In  the  factory  life  suppose  they  had  a  higher  education;  how  could  they 
utilize  it? — A.  Native  men,  in  the  first  place,  could  fill  all  the  higher  positions  in 
the  factory  now  occupied  by  aliens,  and  the  women  could  do  their  work  with 
more  intelligence  and  more  skillfully. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  study  of  French  and  German  would  help  them 
in  their  factory  work? — A.  No;  I  do  not  call  that  education;  I  call  those  accom- 
plishments. I  do  not  think  they  are  the  essentials  of  education.  The  sort  of  edu- 
cation I  should  give  all  people  who  have  to  work  is  industrial  education.  That 
is  what  they  need;  they  need  to  train  their  hands  in  connection  with  book  studies; 
it  makes  the  books  more  interesting  to  them,  and  the  hands  become  skilled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  investigated  that  very  thoroughly  in  Belgium, 
have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Smyth. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  the  child's  lessons  and  work  go 
along  hand  in  hand;  is  that  your  idea? — A.  Partly,  but  not  altogether.  I  should 
want  the  child  to  have  certain  kinds  of  training  of  hand  entirely  independent  of 
factory  work.  The  factory  work  tends  to  make  the  child  an  abnormal  creature; 
the  specialization  of  labor  is  not  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  mind;  the 
more  you  specialize  the  less  possibility  of  natural  development  there  is.  The 
manual  training  I  would  give  would  be  an  all-round  training,  not  for  any  special 
trade,  but  to  fit  for  all  trades;  something  that  would  brighten  the  perceptions, 
make  the  power  of  observation  keener,  and  appeal  to  the  reasoning  faculties, 
show  the  why  and  wherefore;  I  would  have  all  of  the  studies  logically  related.  I 
would  have  the  hand  work  and  the  book  work  bear  upon  one  another  so  that  the 
one  would  not  be  entirely  disconnected  from  the  other  and  of  no  importance  to  it. 
I  would  consider  local  needs  and  adapt  the  teaching  to  local  industries.  Nothing 
is  so  much  needed  for  our  working  population  everywhere  as  training  for  the 
women  in  cooking  and  household  arts.  Good  cooks  and  housekeepers  are  getting 
scarce,  and  a  great  many  girls  and  women  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  like  very  much  to  hear  a  description  of  the 
factory  system  and  the  condition  of  the  working  people  abroad.  You  would 
probably  furnish  very  useful  information  to  the  commission  on  that  subject, 
having  traveled  abroad. — A.  My  observation  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  Belgium 
and  the  Belgium  factory  system ,  with  incidental  inquiries  in  England  and  France. 

Q.  Would  you  give  the  commission  a  brief  description  of  the  factory  system 
in  Belgium? — A.  So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  many  countries  abroad  have 
made  more  rapid  progress  in  factory  legislation  of  late  than  we  have  done  in  the 
United.  States,  because  they  had  so  far  to  go,  not  having  any  system  of  restric- 
tion, except  in  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  has  been  working  at  her  factory 
acts  for  a  hundred  years,  but  other  foreign  countries  paid  very  little  attention  to 
factory  legislation  of  any  sort  until  the  last  25  years.  The  consequence  is  that 
they  have  had.  more  to  do  than  Great  Britain  or  we  in  America.  Since  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  question,  they  have  made  astonishing  progress.  The 
conditions  there  are  so  different  from  our  conditions  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
comparisons.  There  is  so  much  more  paternalism  abroad  than  here.  They  also 
have  the  same  advantage  of  one  central  authority  that  Great  Britain  enjoys,  all 
the  national  acts  applying  over  the  entire  land.  Even  Germany,  made  up  of  a 
federation  of  States,  has  national^Jabor  legislation  covering  all  the  States  in  the 
federation,  which  is  not  the  case  m  this  country.  Foreign  countries  have  some 
very  socialistic  factory  legislation.  The  hours  are  longer  than  anywhere  in  this 
country.  Twelve  hours  is  the  ordinary  working  day  on  the  continent,  and  until 
recently  Sunday  was  a  working  day;  but  in  France  and  Belgium  Sunday  work 
is  no  longer  carried  on,  except  in  furnaces  and  certain  trades  which  absolutely 
i  equire  it.  The  laws  against  child  labor  are  by  no  means  as  radical  as  those  of 
England  or  of  this  country.  Twelve  years  is  the  age  for  the  admission  of  children 
to  the  mills  in  Belgium,  and  they  are  not  required  to  have  half-time  schooling. 
Great  Britain,  unfortunately,  has  a  lower  age  limit  still — only  11  years.  This  age 
limit  has  recently  been  raised  to  12,  but  that  law  is  not  operative  as  yet.  Great 
Britain  requires  that  children  over  11  and  under  14  years  of  age  work  only  half 
time.  At  8  years  they  may  work  half  of  each  day;  that  is,  work  3  days  in  the 
week.  Such  children  are  called  half-timers.  They  can  not  work  full  time  until 
they  are.  14  years  old.    In  France  and  in  Belgium  the  age  limit  is  now  12  for 
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admission  of  children  to  full  time  work  in  the  mills.  In  some  cases  this  limit  is 
evaded,  and  children  work  at  8  or  9  years  of  age.  The  factory  system  is  not  so 
developed  in  Belgium  as  it  is  here,  except  in  textiles.  The  textile  mills  there  are 
large  and  important,  but  other  industries  are  not  machined  in  the  same  way  as 
ours;  they  depend  much  more  on  hand  trades  than  we  do  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  called  the  high  council  of  labor  in  Belgium 
suggested  and  recommended  laws  which  improved  their  system  much?— A.  Yes, 
and  among  other  improvements  they  have  practically  done  away  with  the  labor 
of  women  in  mines.  The  law  became  operative  in  1892,  but  even  before  this  law 
went  into  effect — excluding  women  from  the  mines — there  were  few  women 
employed  in  the  mines  because  public  sentiment  was  so  much  against  the  practice. 
That  is  one  advantage  of  public  sentiment.  When  the  public  is  ready  for  a 
reform  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  sustains  the  new  law. 

Q.  Did  you  take  note  of  any  laws  in  Belgium  or  England  that  you  thought  would 
be  of  advantage  to  this  country?— A.  For  instance,  the  system  providing  for  some 
sort  of  insurance  for  the  worker  which  he  would  not  lose  when  he  gives  up  that 
particular  employment.  In  this  country  we  have  mutual  benefit  associations 
that  are  good  in  themselves,  but  if  a  man  joins  any  mutual  benefit  association 
connected  with  a  certain  factory  he  loses  all  he  has  put  in  if  he  leaves  that  fac- 
tory. A  pension  of  universal  application  and  not  confined  to  the  factory  in  which 
he  is  employed,  such  as  the  workingmen's  pension  system  of  Germany,  would  be 
a  great  advantage.  You  will  find  a  full  account  of  that  pension  system  in  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  Labor  Department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqtjhab.)  To  make  that  effective  we  would  have  to  get  45 
States  to  agree  to  it? — A.  I  understand  that,  but  I  say  such  a  system  would  be  of 
advantage.  Why  could  not  Massachusetts  have  some  such  system,  as  Massa- 
chusetts is  progressive?  Then  other  States  would  follow  in  line.  If  New  York 
becomes  more  progressive  in  its  factory  provisions ,  then  Massachusetts  will  follow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  you  believe  has  brought 
about  the  factory-inspection  laws  in  the  United  States,  and  other  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country? — A.  These  influences  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  hard  to  classify  them.  Higher  civilization  brings  better 
labor  laws.  All  that  sort  of  agitation  commenced  in  England  in  the  last  century. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  battle  was  fought  out  in  England;  and  we  had  no 
labor  legislation  in  this  country  until  about  1842;  then  it  began  with  a  provision 
by  Massachusetts  for  the  schooling  and  protection  of  working  children. 

Q.  I  want  particularly  to  ask  you  what  has  been,  in  your  opinion,  organized 
labor's  part  in  bringing  about  these  improvements? — A.  I  think  organized  labor  has 
performed  a  valuable  part  in  keeping  up  the  agitation  and  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  public.  That  has  been  of  great  service.  I  have  always  found,  I  must 
confess,  that  the  men  who  come  before  the  legislature  and  fight  for  these  laws 
in  behalf  of  labor  are  very  often  workingmen  who  appear  there  without  pay  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  Some  of  the  employing  class  have  joined  them  and  made 
their  work  effective  in  several  of  the  States.  I  do  not  believe  Massachusetts 
would  have  accomplished  what  she  has  done  in  the  way  of  factory  legislation 
unless  there  had  been  enough  sense  of  justice  in  the  leisure  class  and  the  educated 
class  to  uphold  the  work  of  the  worHngman,  and  not  only  uphold  it  but  aid  it 
actively.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  New  York  State  some  of  the  greatest 
reforms  have  been  brought  about  by  a  group  of  women  of  wealth  and  leisure,  in 
sympathy  with  the  organizations  that  were  doing  good  work  in  that  State.  Aid- 
ing the  better  organizations — you  know  there  are  all  kinds  of  labor  organizati  ns, 
some  highly  organized  and  some  not — they  have  helped  very  greatly  toward 
obtaining  efficient  factory  inspection .  It  was  through  the  organization  of  labor  in 
this  country  after  the  civil  war  that  these  problems  were  first  brought  forcibly  to 
public  attention. 

Q.  Has  not  in  most  cases  the  initiative  been  with  organized  labor? — A.  Not 
always ;  it  has  not  always  been  with  organized  labor.  But  whenever  men  organize 
they  know-  better  how  to  plan  a  course  of  action  and  make  a  fight,  and  their  work 
has  been  more  effective  than  the  efforts  of  those  who  propose  these  reforms  with- 
out following  them  up.  I  can  give  you  one  instance.  I  should  rather  you  would 
not  ask  me  to  give  the  name  of  the  State.  There  was  an  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  children  in  the  State,  and  it  was  started  by  two 
men  in  labor  organizations.  They  wrote  to  all  the  prominent  people  in  the  commu- 
nity asking  them  to  go  to  the  legislative  hearing  when  it  came  off.  They  wrote  to 
university  professors,  club  women,  ministers,  and  everybody  of  influence.  They 
received  no  answers,  or  merely  excuses,  and  none  of  those  invited  went  before 
the  legislature.  There  were  only  these  two  laboring  men  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
that  battle,  and  they  were  defeated.    I  have  always  felt  that  they  would  not  have 
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been  defeated  if  the  cause  had  been  sustained  by  the  educated,  intelligent  element 
of  that  community.  There  was  absolutely  nobody  to  plead  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children  except  those  two  laboring  men  who  went  to  the  capital  in  their  own 
working  hours  and  paid  their  own  expenses  while  they  were  there. 

District  of  Columbia,  City  of  Washington: 

I  affirm  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Clara  de  Grapfenried. 
Affirmed  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of  September,  1899. 

Willard  H.  Myers,  Notary  Public. 


Washington,  D.  C„  April  21, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  J.  W.  BEIDWELL, 

Secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bridwell,  secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  appeared  and  testi- 
fied, following  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Where  is  your  home? — A.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  labor  organization  there? — A.  Yes;  I  am  secre- 
tary of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades  and  a  member  of  the  Stone  Cutters' 
Union. 

Q.  Have  you  a  State  organization? — A.  No.  We  will  hold  a  convention  the 
27th  and  28th  of  this  month  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  federation  of 
labor.  We  have  at  the  present  time  credentials  from  all  the  principal  cities. 
Each  organization  of  50  members  is  allowed  1  delegate,  and  for  every  additional 
50,  2  delegates. 

Q.  Then  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
South,  are  you? — A.  Yes;  fairly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  you  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? — A.  Yes;  we  are  affiliated  with  that  body.  That  is,  the  central  labor 
body  is. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Then,  in  regard  to  the  Stone  Cutters' 
Union? — A.  They  are  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  Federation  of  Trades? — A.  The  Federation  of  Trades  has 
5  delegates  from  20  different  unions.  The  railroad  organizations,  excepting  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  are  affiliated  in  a  railway  federation. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  city  only? — A.  Of  the  city.  To  give  the  exact  member- 
ship of  each  organization  would  be  very  hard,  without  first  conferring  with  the 
officers  of  the  different  organizations.  Should  say  about  2,500,  excluding  the 
railway  orders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  regard  to  the  Stone  Cutters'  Union, how  large  a  body 
is  that?— A.  The  stone  cutters  have  a  membership  of  10,000  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  State  they  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  100;  the  granite  cutters 
about  400. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  in  that  or  simply  a  member?— A.  I  am  also  secretary  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  Stone  Cutters'  Union. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  liability 
laws  and  the  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  of  your  State?— A.  Our  liability 
laws,  speaking  generally,  are  limited;  our  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  are 
in  a  measure  fair.    We  have  no  factory-inspection  laws  that  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children?— A. 
No.  There  are  children  working  in  the  factories  in  the  cotton  districts  from  8 
years  up. 

Q.  Laws  regulating  payments,- penalties,  and  procedure,  and  practice  in  the, 
shops — do  you  know  anything  about  these? — A.  Yes;  we  have  no  laws;  the  law  is 
on  the  other  side.    The  factories  have  their  individual  laws  and  penalties. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mechanics'  and  laborers'  lien  laws? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  law 
in  several  States,  but  it  seems  that  the  Georgia  law  is  very  easily  gotten  around. 
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When  a  mechanic  has  a  lien  put  on  the  building  in  the  building  trades,  for 
instance,  bond  is  usually  given  and  the  trials  are  postponed  from  time  to  time  and 
the  law  is  practically  worthless. 

Q.  If  the  mechanic  turns  over  the  key  in  that  instance  he  takes  bond? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  he  does  not  turn  over  the  key,  the  law  gives  him  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  building  until  the  key  is  turned  over,  does  it  not,  in  Georgia?— A. 
According  to  the  way  the  contract  is  drawn  up. 

Q.  Has  he  30  days?— A.  Thirty  days  to  give  notice. 

Q.  And  if  30  days  run  out  then  he  suffers  by  his  own  laches?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  turns  over  the  building  to  the  owner  or  contractor  without  the 
money  his  recourse  is  to  take  bond? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  even  that  is  evaded? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanic  in  turning  it  over,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  it 
is  in  a  large  measure  ignorance  of  the  working  of  the  law. 

%(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  hope  that  what  you  lack  in  industrial  legislation 
eorgia  will  be  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  this  organization  which  is 
forming  in  the  State  now,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes.  Our  idea  is,  first,  to  have  a  labor 
commissioner,  with  authority  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  various  work- 
shops and  factories,  and  conditions  generally;  and  also  laws  that  will  help  labor 
generally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  made  an  effort  to  get  that  com- 
missioner of  labor  for  the  State  of  Georgia  of  late? — A.  A  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Georgia  legislature  at  the  last  session.  On  account  of  not  having 
united  action  throughout  the  State  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  bill.  This 
time  we  propose  to  have  our  members  posted  throughout  the  State  and  country 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  we  want,  and  more  especially  the  child- 
labor  law.  "We  had  a  child-labor  law  before  the  Georgia  legislature  2  years  ago 
and  it  was  defeated. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  looking  to  the  completion  of  such  legislation  as  will 
give  you  ample  protection? — A.  Yes;  and  we  also  expect  to  work  along  the  com- 
pulsory education  line,  and  keep  children  under  14  years  of  age  out  of  factories. 

Q.  What  facilities  have  you  for  educating  the  children  now  under  the  State 
law? — A.  Very  good.  I  think  we  have  an  educational  system  as  fine  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  as  in  any  State,  but  we  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  school  does  not  run  long  enough  in  the  year? — A.  Does  not 
run  long  enough  in  the  country  districts;  and  in  the  cities  the  facilities  are  not 
sufficient.  The  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  for  instance — at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  term  perhaps  there  will  be  two  or  three  hundred  children  who  can  not 
get  seats. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city? — A.  It  is,  in  that  particular 
city,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  they  provide  a  remedy  as  soon  as  that  is  discovered?— A.  They  do  when 
their  appropriation  allows — when  they  have  sufficient  money  on  hand — but  in  the 
case  of  compulsory  education,  in  taking  such  a  large  number  of  children  out  of 
the  factories  to  put  them  in  the  school,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  much  over 
half  the  facilities. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  true  in  other  sections? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  separate  schools  for  the  colored  and  the 
white  children?— A.  Yes;  equal  facilities. 

If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  explain  the  conditions  in  the  factories  more 
thoroughly;  if  a  man  with  a  family  goes  to  get  employment  in  a  factory  he  is 
more  apt  to  get  employment  if  he  has  a  large  family.  About  the  first  question 
they  ask  most  of  them — How  many  children  have  you?  or,  How  many  in  your 
family?    How  many  can  you  give  us  out  of  your  family  to  work  in  the  factory? 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  the  same  laws,  and  same  facilities, 
and  same  length  of  terms  apply  to  both  negroes  and  whites? — A.  Apply  to  both. 

Q.  No  difference  only  that  they  go  to  separate  schools? — A.  Only  that  they  go 
to  separate  schools;  not  allowed  to  be  together;  schools  are  some  distance  apart. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  school  fund  is  raised? — A.  It  is  raised  by  taxation, 
and  the  rental  of  the  State  road  goes  to  the  school  fund. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  colored  people  pay,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  the 
school  fund? — A.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion;  perhaps  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Q.  The  State  has  gone  a  good  long  ways  on  the  line  of  compulsory  education 
by  compelling  the  white  men  to  educate  the  negro  children,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes; 
the  white  man  pays  at  least  90  per  cent;  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  ideas  in  your  organization  about  what  the  National 
Government  ought  to  do  for  labor— national  legislation?— A.  We  are  in  favor  of 
the  8-hour  law. 
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Q.  You  mean  all  labor? — A.  All  Government  labor  as  far  as  it  can  be  employed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  mean  to  include  farm  labor? — A.  No;  we  do  not  expect  any  law  that 
would  work  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  or  against  the  rights  of  the  American 
people. 

Q.  You  mean  factories,  and  miners,  and  stonecutters;  and  do  you  include  rail- 
way employees  under  the  8-hour  law? — A,  Yes;  I  think  8  hours  is  long  enough 
for  any  man  to  work  except  under  severe  conditions. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  in  favor  of  what  is  known  as  government  by  injunc- 
tion, interference  by  courts  with  labor  contracts,  and  all  that? — A.  No;  opposed 
to  the  courts  issuing  injunctions  against  the  rights  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  organizations  will  make  an  effort  to  remedy  that  evil? — 
A.  Yes;  satisfied  of  it.  # 

Q.  You  say  you  want  a  State  commissioner  of  labor? — A.  Yes;  and  factory, 
mine,  and  boiler  inspector. 

Q.  Your  purpose  is  that  if  the  State  of  Georgia  gives  you  a  commissioner  of 
labor  he  shall  have  charge  of  all  those  matters  that  affect  labor,  and  recommend 
to  the  State  legislature  such  legislation  as  will  be  conducive  to  their  interests? — 
A.  Yes;  we  want  him  to  have  at  his  command  certain  laws  that  he  could  use 
where  labor  was  being  taken  advantage  of,  and  to  protect  the  children,  women, 
and  the  rights  of  the  working  people  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Combinations  of  labor — have  you  a  combination  of  this  kind? — A.  Yes; 
Federation  of  Trades,  which  is  a  local  body.  Most  all  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  excepting  the  rail- 
way orders. 

Q.  You  have  a  national  organization,  Federation  of  Trades,  and  that  permeates 
all  the  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  local  organization  in  Atlanta,  and  in  some  of  the  other  cities? — 
Yes;  but  all  bona  fide  labor  organizations  are  branches  of  their  national  or  inter- 
national orders. 

Q.  Mr.  Farquhar  has  brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  you  have  a  positive 
law  as  to  the  number  of  hours  of  child  labor  in  cotton  factories,  66  hours  in  a 
week,  in  the  absence  of  contract? — A.  It  is  violated,  and  without  a  labor  com- 
missioner or  his  agents  we  have  no  way  to  gather  data  that  would  assist  us  in 
carrying  out  the  law. 

Q.  Are  there  any  contracts  made  within  your  knowledge  in  Georgia  for  less 
hours  between  the.operatives  and  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  it  is  almost  as  great  an  evil  that  they 
have  a  law  which  prohibits  children  from  working  beyond  66  hours  a  week  as 
though  they  had  no  law  at  all  on  the  subject? — A.  Yes;  under  14  years  of  age. 
We  believe  that  everyone,  no  matter  how  humble,  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  get  an  education. 

Q.  And  your  effort  will  be  to  have  that  law  amended  so  as  to  bring  it  down? — 
A.  Yes;  have  the  hours  of  labor  reduced. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )•  Could  children  and  men  and  women  work 
in  a  cotton  factory  longer  hours  in  Georgia  than  they  could  in  Massachusetts 
without  any  deleterious  effect?  Do  the  climate  and  locality  have  anything  to  do 
at  all  with  the  number  of  hours  that  people  can  endure  physical  labor? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  You  think  then  one  rule  would  answer  all  localities  or  all  climates? — A.  Yes; 
in  cotton  factories. 

Q.  You  say  these  smaller  organizations  are  all  hitched  on  to  the  national  organ- 
ization?— A.  Yes;  every  one.    They  are  branches,  or  known  as  subordinate  lodges. 

Q.  And  you  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  national  organization,  how,  by  repre- 
sentation?—A.  Through  national  conventions  and  through  monthly  reports.  The 
per  capita  tax  is  usually  paid  monthly. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  elect  delegates  just  as  we  do  delegates  to  Congress? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  national  convention  a  legislative  or  an  advisory  body? — A.  It  is  a  leg- 
islative body.  In  some  organizations  the  executive  boards  decide  various  ques- 
tions.   Some  meet  monthly,  others  quarterly. 

Q.  You  are  bound  in  the  smaller  organizations  by  the  actions  of  the  larger 
ones?— A.  Yes;  after  they  are  approved  by  a  referendum  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  referendum  system? — A.  In  most  instances,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  national  organization  enforce  on  you  trade 
conditions;  does  it  interfere  with  your  scales  of  wages  and  matters  of  that  sort? 
You  have  perfect  autonomy  there,  have  you  not?— A.  Yes;  that  is  left  to  each 
organization. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  necessity  for  these  labor  com- 
binations?—A.  One  of  the  practical  features  of  labor  organizations  is  to  create 
sHlled  mechanics,  to  combine,  to  protect  against  capital,  to  educate  to  the  benefits 
of  organization,  and  when  men  have  given  their  time  to  learn  a  trade  they  feel 
that  they  should  be  justly  compensated  for  their  skill. 

Q.  If  you  dissolved  your  industrial  organizations  would  you  not  get  along  as 
well?— A.  No. 

Q.  Why?— A.  Organizations  sell  their  labor  as  a  whole,  you  might  say;  they 
set  the  scale,  and  everyone  is  supposed  to  get  the  same  rate  of  pay;  at  least  the 
minimum  scale. 

Q.  Is  not  the  labor  element  weaker  than  the  capitalists? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  Are  the  capitalists  combined?— A.  Yes.  Labor  is  organized  to  fight  capi- 
tal; at  least  to  get  its  just  rights. 

Q.  You  consider  that  labor  must  organize  since  capital  is  organized?— A.  Yes; 
it  is  our  only  protection. 

Q.  Since  we  have  corporations,  manufacturing  associations,  and  mining  asso- 
ciations by  capitalists,  on  the  one  side,  and  they  have  understandings  and  con- 
tracts between  themselves  and  agreements  as  to  what  they  will  pay  for  wages 
and  how  they  will  conduct  their  businesses,  you  think  labor  ought  to  organize  on 
the  other  side  for  self -protection? — A.  Yes;  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  must 
be  in  a  position  to  demand  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  and  let  capital 
know  that  through  united  action  we  will  demand  our  rights  and  that  we  have  a 
combination  perhaps  more  powerful  than  theirs. 

Q.  Do  you  improve  the  social  standing  of  these  organizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  hope  to  improve  the  education  of  your  people  as  well? — A.  Yes. 
Organized  labor  is  far  more  intelligent  than  the  unorganized. 

Q.  Are  they  incidental  rather  than  the  main  objects? — A.  Yes.  But  we  never 
lose  sight  of  the  educational  features. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  way  that  you  could  promptly  and  quickly  do  that  other 
than  by  these  labor  organizations? — A.  There  is  not.  Legislation  would  assist  us 
materially. 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  go  to  Congress  and  get  the  legislation  you  want?— A. 
The  object  of  labor  is  to  get  closer  together.  lib  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they 
have  the  majority  of  votes,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  labor  will  have 
representatives  in  Congress  and  all  other  legislative  bodies. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  money  to  send  anyone  to  Washington  if  you  did  not 
have  an  organization? — A.  No. 

Q.  Simply  be  units? — A.  Yes;  and  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalist. 

Q.  As  an  organization  you  can  appeal  to  the  powers  that  be? — A.  Yes;  and 
through  organization  labor's  rights  are  respected;  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  get- 
ting in  a  position  to  demand  just  and  fair  treatment,  under  penalty  of  perhaps 
electing  representatives  that  will  respect  our  wishes. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  to  any  extent  on  that  line? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  strikes  in  the  South  and  fought  these  corporations  in  that 
way? — A.  Yes;  frequently  have. 

Cjj.  Did  you  attain  your  purpose? — A.  Yes.  We  have  never  had  any  very  large 
strikes  in  the  South;  usually  a  small  number  of  men  or  operatives  involved. 

Q.  Have  they  been  numerous  or  extensive? — A.  Not  very  extensive  or  numerous. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one  or  two  in  the  South? — A.  The  stove  iron  molders  are  on 
a  strike  in  Atlanta  at  the  present  time;  the  tailors  were  on  a  strike  when  I  left; 
the  stonecutters  carried  through  three  or  four  strikes  successfully  both  in  Tate  and 
Atlanta,  and  the  granite  cutters  in  Stone  Mountain  and  Lithonia,  Ga.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  other  cities  and 
quarries. 

Q.  Did  the  stonecutters  succeed  in  getting  what  they  wanted? — A.  Succeeded 
several  times  and  lost  several  times. 

Q.  What  are  your  initiation  fees  and  your  dues? — A.  We  are  governed  in  the 
initiation  fees  and  dues  by  the  various  national  associations.  Ten  dollars  is  the 
initiation  fee  in  the  stonecutters,  and  50  cents  a  month  for  dues;  25  cents  of  this 
goes  to  the  national  headquarters,  the  other  25  cents  is  to  support  the  local  body. 

Q.  Where  does  that  $10  go  to? — A.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  goes  to  the 
national  headquarters  for  strikes  and  lockouts. 

Q.  And  75  per  cent  you  retain? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  contribute  to  the  general  benefit  all  over  the  United  States,  or  is  it 
taken  out  of  that  $10? — A.  Out  of  that  25  cents  a  month  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
$10;  $10  is  the  first  initiation  fee;  we  have  several  initiation  fees.  It  is  $10  for 
the  first  initiation  fee,  and  if  you  do  not  keep  up  your  dues  for  12  months  the  next 
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time  it  costs  you  $15;  then  if  you  go  in  on  the  $15  reinitiation  fee  and  run  out  on 
the  books  again,  as  we  call  it,  the  next  time  it  costs  $25. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  that  money?— A.  It  is  used  in  case  of  strikes  and  for 
funeral  benefits  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  union. 

Q.  Do  you  help  the  brotherhood  if  they  strike  in  Illinois  or  Massachusetts?— A. 
Yes;  it  is  paid  out  of  the  fund  at  headquarters,  provided  we  have  what  we  call  a 
legal  strike. 

Q.  Where  is  the  larger  proportion  of  strikes — North,  East,  West,  or  South? — A. 
The  South  is  on  the  rear  end — we  have  very  few. 

Q.  You  pay  a  great  deal  more  money  out  than  yor  get  in,  on  the  striking  phase? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  we  do.  We  have  the  protection  in  case  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  there  is  a  funeral  benefit  attached  to  the  organization. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  in  the  South  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  strikes 
and  funerals  and  things  of  that  kind  without  calling  on  the  brotherhood  abroad? — 
A.  It  could;  but  the  idea  is,  all  these  funds  are  paid  ouv  of  the  national  headquar- 
ters.   We  concentrate  the  fund;  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  national  head. 

Q.  You  have  to  pay  that  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Only  pay  your  proportion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  get  the  protection? — A.  We  get  the  protection, 
and  are  sustained  when  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  there  are  very  few  strikes  in  the  South.  Do 
you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  organization  is  comparatively  weak  in  the 
South? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  You  consider  organized  labor  in  its  infancy  in  the  South  almost,  do  you  not, 
and  struggling  to  get  to  the  front? — A.  Yes;  but  gaining  very  rapidly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  the  number  of  strikes  would  increase 
or  diminish  if  the  organizations  were  strengthened? — A.  I  think  it  would  diminish. 

tj.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  we  had  the  same  proportion  of  foreign 
labor  mixed  up  in  Atlanta  as  they  have  in  Chicago,  would  you  have  more  strikes 
or  less? — A.  We  would  have  more  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  reason  can  you  give  for  that? — A.  It  is  the  rest- 
less condition  of  the  foreign  element. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  Southern  unions  of  all  kinds? — A. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  unions  for  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been,  proportionately  to  the  number  of  members  in  the  South- 
ern unions,  as  many  strikes  there  as  there  have  in  the  North  or  West  or  East? — 
A.  Proportionately,  we  have  our  share  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  strikes  of  the  colored  labor  in  the  South? — 
A.  Yes,  occasionally;  unorganized  strikes,  and  sometimes  organized. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  belong  to  any  organizations  in  the  South? — A.  Yes; 
they  have  members  in  a  number  of  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  you  pay  the  same  proportion  of  dues  that  are  paid 
by  the  membership  elsewhere,  and.  you  have  occasional  strikes  in  Georgia,  is  it 
probable  that  you  get  your  full  share  of  the  benefits  from  the  international  organ- 
izations?— A.  Yes;  we  get  our  full  share. 

Q.  You  have  no  fault  to  find? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  suppose  you  have  as  many  as  5,000 
or  6,000  laborers  in  Georgia  in  organizations  of  different  kinds? — A.  Yes;  in  good 
standing,  exclusive  of  the  railroad  organizations.  The  cotton  mills'  operatives 
organized  in  Augusta  with  1,500  to  2,000  alone,  and  Columbus  has  just  been  organ- 
ized.   We  have  5,000  or  6,000,  in  round  numbers,  outside  of  these  just  organized. 

Q.  Are  these  unions  incorporated? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  incorporate  them?— A.  We  can  get  along  better  without 
being  incorporated;  we  take  that  for  granted  the  same  as  the  national  trades;  they 
have  studied  the  legal  effect  of  not  being  incorporated;  we  follow  suit. 

Q.  Your  purpose  is  to  escape  certain  liabilities  that  corporations  are  subject  to 
under  the  law?— A.  That  is  the  idea. 

y.  How  do  you  expect  to  sue  and  be  sued,  or  do  you  want  anything  of  that 
kind? — A.  It  is  never  necessary  for  us  to  sue. 

Q.  Suppose,  through  the  carelessness  of  your  operators,  one  of  your  men  should 
get  killed  and  another  one  hurt ;  what  recourse  have  they?— A.  They  have  recourse 
as  individuals. 

Q.  Therefore,  he  is  not  benefited  by  the  organization  in  that  particular?— A.  No. 

Q.  He  can  go  to  the  common  law  and  sue  for  damages?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  go  to  the  courts  of  Georgia  to  enforce  a  contract  as  an  organic 
zation,  because  you  are  not  incorporated?— A.  Can  not  through  the  courts,  but 
can  enforce  a  contract  through  means  of  a  strike. 
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Q.  What  relations  have  yon  with  nonunion  labor?  For  instance,  in  the  typo- 
graphical union,  does  the  nonunion  man  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  there 
in  Atlanta  as  a  union  man  would  have?— A.  There  are  some  printing  establish- 
ments he  can  not  work  in  at  all,  not  being  a  member  of  the  typographical  union. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  other  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  he  work  in  the  Constitution  office  or  the  Journal 
office?— A.  The  Constitution  is  an  open  shop;  the  Journal  is  a  union  shop  or  office. 

Q.  It  is  said  the  Constitution  does  not  recognize  the  union  at  all.  Is  that  so?— 
A.  We  have  a  majority  at  the  present  time— members  of  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  had  much  trouble  with  non- 
union labor?— A.  We  have  had  no  more  than  our  share  that  you  will  run  across 
around  the  country. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  the  negroes  able  to  pay  the  initiation  fees  and  dues?— A.  No; 
but  the  unions  always  provide  a  way  where  they  can  pay  the  inititions  and  dues. 
They  can  pay  the  dues  more  easily  after  they  get  into  the  union  on  account  of  the 
higher  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  In  the  first  instance,  how  could  they  get  in? — A.  There  are  different  rules  in 
the  organizations ;  most  organizations  give  them  an  opportunity  to  pay  as  th  ey  ear  n. 
Some  organizations  will  not  admit  them  to  membership. 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  same  facilities  and  opportunities  for  getting  in,  and  after 
they  get  in  do  they  have  the  same  facilities  and  opportunities  that  our  white  peo- 
ple have? — A.  Yes;  excepting  the  railroad  organizations. 

Q.  Do  they  get  the  same  money? — A.  They  get  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  trades  they  are  employed  in.  The  railroad  organizations  debar  them  from 
membership. 

Q.  How  about  the  typographical  union;  does  it  debar  them? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  that;  we  have  no  colored  typographical  men  in  the  South  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Stonecutters — they  can  cut  stone? — A.  No;  we  have  no  colored  stonecutters. 
We  have  quite  a  number  of  stone  masons.  I  have  heard  of  two  stonecutters  in 
the  State,  but  they  are  not  connected  with  the  union. 

Q.  Do  you  fight  nonunion  men,  oppose  them,  browbeat  them,  or  fight  them  out 
of  employment,  as  a  rule? — A.  We  keep  them  out  of  employment  in  certain  shops 
where  they  get  in  our  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  invite  all  the  nonunion  men  to  join  your 
organizations,  providing  they  are  good  Americans  and  of  good  moral  character? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is,  open  door  for  all  fair  men  to  come  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  your  unskilled  labor  organized  or 
unorganized  down  there? — A.  Almost  wholly  unorganized. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  to  the  United  States  Government,  that  we  are 
empowered  to  do  under  the  Constitution,  to  help  get  these  people  in  a  skilled 
condition  there  who  are  unskilled  now?  Would  you  suggest  industrial  education 
or  something  along  that  line? — A.  Well,  industrial  education  would  help,  we 
admit. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  a  child  out  of  a  factory  by  compulsory  education  of  the 
law  of  the  State,  keep  him  out  until  he  is  14,  and  send  him  to  grammar  school, 
writing  school,  arithmetic  school,  and  keep  him  right  there— would  that  make 
him  a  skilled  laborer? — A.  No;  he  can  not  come  in  the  union  then;  14  to  16  is  the 
usual  time  to  begin  at  a  trade.    His  education  would  assist  him  materially. 

Q.  Would  you  improve  the  condition  of  labor  in  Georgia  by  the  common 
school  if  you  keep  a  boy  in  until  he  is  16  years  of  age;  would  you  improve  his 
labor  condition? — A.  Yes;  it  would  take  that  many  child  laborers  out  of  employ- 
ment; that  would  help  the  others,  and  would  put  the  children  in  a  position  to 
battle  through  life  with  some  kind  of  an  education  and  put  them  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  compete,  perhaps,  some  future  day  as  manufacturers. 

Q.  Supposing  he  wanted  to  go  to  stonecutting,  he  would  have  no  education, 
would  he? — A.  No;  but  to  be  a  first-class  mechanic  of  any  kind  education  is 
necessary. 

Q.  Suppose  he  wanted  to  become  an  engineer  on  a  railroad,  or  work  at  any 
position  of  that  kind,  he  would  not  have  any  education;  would  you  recommend 
to  the  State  of  Georgia  an  introduction  of  industrial  schools  to  educate  children 
on  the  lines  laid  down  or  not? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  I  would.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  any  child  to  begin  studying  any  particular  trade  or  calling  previous 
to  16  years  of  age,  and  it  would  require  his  time  previous  to  14  and  16  years  of 
age  to  get  a  practical  school  education,  or  even  a  moderate  education,  and  with 
the  other  mixed  up  into  it  it  might  get  him  confused  so  he  would  not  know 
enough  of  either  to  do  him  any  particular  good. 

Q.  Enumerate  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes  in  Georgia. — A,  Sometimes 
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it  is  on  account  of  reduction  of  wages;  perhaps  on  account  of  asHng  for  a  raise  in 
wages.  And  sometimes  it  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  labor  organization.  Sometimes 
it  is  to  recognize  some  particular  shop  that  has  members  of  that  organization 
employed  in  it. 

Q.  Has  anything  else  brought  them  about  down  there  except  low  wages,  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  or  asking  that  wages  be  increased?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  except  what  I  have  spoken  of.  In  fact,  I  am  satisfied  that  organized  strikes 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  labor  organizations,  or  at  least  called  according  to 
their  suggestion.    There  have  neve±#  been  any  strikes  on  account  of  colored  men. 

Q.  Have  wages  been  reduced  in  Georgia,  or  increased? — A.  Increased,  through 
the  efforts  of  organizations. 

Q.  Has  living  been  increased  in  proportion  or  decreased  to  any  extent? — A.  The 
standard  articles  have  perhaps  decreased  some  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Through  these  helps  that  you  refer  to,  wages  have  been  somewhat  increased, 
and  from  other  causes  the  cost  of  living  has  been  decreased? — A.  Yes;  but  not 
much  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhak.)  What  is  the  condition  of  all  trades  down  in  Georgia 
now? — A.  They  are  in  a  fair  condition.  In  that  section  the  last  2  or  3  years  I  think 
we  have  kept  a  better  condition  than  other  sections  of  the  country.  We  have  not 
felt  the  financial  depression  as  much. 

Q.  Have  you  many  unemployed  in  your  trade? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wages  good? — A.  Wages  are  fair. 

Q.  Does  the  Atlanta  trades  assembly  report  trade  good  in  all  the  various 
branches  controlled  by  it? — A.  Yes;  fair.  Some  are  not  so  good,  generally 
speaking. 

Q.  In  your  assembly  is  there  a  general  increase  of  membership  in  all  trades? — A. 
Yes;  steadily  increasing. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  assembly  been  organized? — A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Do  you  stand  together  on  matters  of  strikes  among  yourselves? — A.  Each 
union  is  granted  complete  autonomy.  We  have  always  given  moral  and  financial 
support.  It  has  never  been  necessary  in  that  section  for  any  sympathetic  strikes, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  depend  on  your  local  and  national  defense  funds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  your  union  has  a  high  initiation  fee  has  it  not  usually  moderate 
monthly  dues? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  a  low  initiation  fee  is  it  not  usual  that  the  monthly  dues  can 
be  raised  higher? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  it  amounted  to  equalization  whether  initiation  was 
high  or  the  dues  were  high? — A.  Well,  practically  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.)  In  the  long  run  have  the  laboring  people 
lost  money  by  going  into  strikes  or  are  they  better  off? — A.  We  have  been  better 
off  in  our  immediate  section.  It  is  necessary  occasionally  to  demonstrate  our 
desires  through  a  strike. 

Q.  How  do  you  bring  about  a  strike? — A.  Each  union  has  different  ways.  The 
usual  custom,  generally  speaking,  covering  them  all,  is  first  through  a  committee 
from  the  local  branch;  they  try  to  settle  the  difference;  perhaps  if  the  local  union 
is  not  satisfied  it  is  referred  then  to  the  national  committee,  called  in  some  union, 
and  then  approved  by  them  before  a  strike  is  legalized  by  any  of  the  unions. 
Sometimes  a  local  body  will  strike  without  consulting  the  national  organization, 
and  it  is  usually  known  as  an  illegal  strike,  and  no  funds  are  provided  by  the 
national  organization. 

Q.  Suppose  the  stonecutters'  organization  down  there  should  strike  and  the 
other  labor  organizations  would  not  want  to  sympathize  with  them  in  any  way— I 
do  not  mean  moral  sympathy  or  aid— how  could  they  be  brought  to  time?  How 
would  you  get  any  help  from  the  national  fund;  only  by  national  consent,  do  you 
not? — A.  Yes;  but  each  national  organization  has  its  national  fund. 

Q.  You  do  not  force  a  boycott  to  influence  results,  do  you,  down  South?— A.  Yes; 
we  have  a  boycott,  sometimes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  picketing  and  patrolling  down  there  to  keep  nonunion  labor 
out  of  work  when  on  a  strike? — A.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  patrol  the 
vicinity  of  various  places  to  see  how  the  conditions  were,  whether  any  men  were 
being  put  in  the  places  of  the  strikers  or  the  ones  locked  out. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  done  what  you  could  when  in  trouble  to  prevent 
competition  of  nonunion  laborers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  through  the  importation  of  foreign  contract 
labor?— A.  No;  ho  trouble  whatever.  I  thinkthe  negro  labor  is  so  cheap  itis  not 
necessary  to  import  any  other  labor. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  labor  is  so  cheap  down  there  that  there  is  no  foreign  labor 
coming  in? — A.  Common  labor,  yes. 
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Q.  You  get  the  same  wages  for  work  in  your  union  in  Georgia  that  they  get  in 
Pennsylvania? — A.  Each  locality  has  the  right  to  set  its  own  scale  of  wages;  in 
some  cases  it  may  exceed,  and  others  it  might  be  less. 

Q.  Does  organized  labor  necessarily  get  less  wages  in  the  South  than  in  the 
East?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  scale  of  wages? — A.  Some  have  piece  and  some  have  day  work. 
Each  organization  has  a  different  rate;  the  stonecutters  is  $3.20  for  8  hours'  work; 
the  typographical  men  make  from  $18  to  $24  a  week;  the  carpenters'  scale  is  $2.50 
a  day;  the  iron  molders  is  piece  work — on  the  average  about  $3  a  day;  and  the 
tailors  work  by  piece  work;  their  wages,  perhaps,  are  from  $3  to  $4.50  during  the 
busy  season. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  wages  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  places,  for  the  same  class  of  work? — A.  We  get  about  the  same  pay; 
perhaps  we  make  more  money  in  the  long  run,  on  account  of  the  advantage  of 
the  climate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  state  that  carpenters'  wages  are  about  the  same 
per  day  as  in  the  East? — A.  I  said  generally  speaking.  The  carpenters  in  the 
East,  I  understand,  get  larger  pay. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  bricklayers? — A.  In  Atlanta,  $2  to  $2.25,  but  they 
are  unorganized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  see  by  an  Atlanta  paper  that  the  practice  of  black- 
listing exists  in  Georgia.  The  editor  states  that  railroaders  have  to  go  far  away 
irom  Atlanta  to  get  employment.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  light  upon 
that?— A.  In  railroad  circles,  for  somereason.a  man  might  lose  his  position  and  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  blacklisted  by  the  managers  of  the  railroad  because- 
he  can  not  get  employment  on  other  roads.  We  have  no  proof  excepting  that 
proof  that  a  man  has  to  leave  for  other  localities.  The  law  of  the  State  is  against 
blacklisting.  If  a  railroad  employee  is  discharged  he  could  demand  of  the  man- 
ager or  the  person  over  him  the  reason  he  was  discharged.  That  law  is  not 
operative  in  this  way:  If  he  gets  off  he  is  discharged  for  incompetency,  and  then 
he  goes  to  the  manager  of  the  next  road.  If  it  can  be  proven  that  he  is  discharged 
on  account  of  being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  or  give  testimony  in  the 
court  of  trial  of  any  kind,  then  the  railroad  is  liable  for  damages  under  that  law. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  of  any  such  instances?  The  editor  says  he  knows  of  many 
such  instances. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  personally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Georgia  blacklist- 
ing is  absolutely  prohibited  by  law? — A.  Yes;  at  least  that  was  what  I  was 
trying  to  say — it  is  prohibited. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Howis  it  possible  to  prove  that  the  employer  has  dis- 
charged any  of  his  workmen  for  belonging  to  a  trade-union,  if  that  employer 
wants  to  assign  another  cause  for  his  action? — A.  It  is  not  possible,  if  he  assigns 
another  reason. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  your  organization  favor  compulsory 
or  voluntary  arbitration? — A.  I  believe  the  majority  of  laboring  people  are  against 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  down  there  weekly?— A.  We  are  paid  weekly,  bimonthly,  and 
monthly,  too.  Some  of  the  organizations,  as  far  as  the  organizations  are  con- 
cerned, demand  weekly  payment;  some,  payments  every  2  weeks. 

Q.  Do  your  payments  down  there  meet  the  wants  of  the  laborers,  or  would 
they  like  to  have  them  changed?— A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  want  them 
changed. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  overtime? — A.  Usually  the  custom  is  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime,  but  some  organizations  do  not  admit  of  piece  work. 

Q.  That  is  owing  to  the  natural  condition  of  things? — A.  Natural  condition  of 
things.    Piece  work  usually  works  a  hardship  on  members  of  any  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sliding  scale  in  operation? — A.  No.  In  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions they  have  the  sliding-wage  scale.  We  have  a  minimum  wage  scale.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  in  a  sliding  scale  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  So  far  as  iron  workers  are  concerned,  is  it  true  they  have 
a  sliding-wage  scale?— A.  Some  of  them  do;  they  do  in  some  of  the  other  trades. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  the  standard  of  living  of  the  laboring 
people  down  there  fair  or  not?— A.  Fair;  yes. 

Q.  How  are  you  paid,  by  cash  or  store  orders? — A.  Cash.  In  some  few  instances 
store  orders  are  used.    All  organizations  are  against  store  orders. 

Q.  You  are  allowed  to  buy,  then,  where  you  please?— A.  Not  confined  to  any 
one  particular  store,  or  what  we  call  store  orders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  speak.of  weekly,  bimonthly,  and  monthly  pay- 
ment systems  in  vogue  in  the  South.    Which  is  the  most  ■desirable? — A.  I  think 
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Q.  Which  is  less  desirable? — A.  The  monthly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  factory  tene- 
ments? Are  they  variable  or  not?— A.  Yes;  the  factory  tenements  are  the  only 
tenements  we  have. 

Q.  Are  they  ventilated? — A.  Pretty  fair  condition;  perhaps  would  stand 
improvements. 

Q.  The  relative-  rate  of  wages  for  50  years;  do  you  know  about  that?— A.  No; 
except  that  they  have  improved. 

Q.  Steadily  along? — A.  Yes,  and  through  organizations  generally. 

Q.  Social  condition  of  labor  during  the  last  50  years.  Is  that  improving? — A. 
Yes;  through  organization. 

Q.  Has  it  not  very  much  improved  in  some  instances;  take  Atlanta,  for 
instance? — A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  member  of  the  council,  a  mayor,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  who  was  a  laborer? — A.  We  have  had  several  members  of  the  council  that 
were  laboring  people.  The  present  mayor,  Mr.  James  G.  Woodward,  is  a  member 
of  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages  you  say  it  has  brought  wages  up  to  a 
higher  point? — A.  Organized  labor  not  only  brings  wages  up  for  its  members,  but 
the  unorganized  as  well. 

Q.  Does  improved  or  new  machinery  help  or  hurt  you  as  a  rule? — A.  In  some 
instances  it  helps;  in  others  it  hurts  us.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  are  so  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  8-hour  law — to  offset  this  new  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  say  in  favor  of  the  8-hour  law,  do  you  mean 
in  favor  of  the  shorter  workday;  something  you  can  bring  about  by  law  in  most 
trades? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  effect  on  employment  of  laborers 
down  there  does  the  employment  of  women  and  children  have?— A.  It  drives  them 
out,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  at  which  women  and  children  are  employed. 
For  instance,  children  in  factories  work  for  very  small  wages,  and  women  are 
usually  taken  advantage  of  by  employers  on  account  of  the  fact  of  their  being 
women.    The  employers  think  they  ought  to  get  cheaper  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  women  in  some  cities  in  Georgia  are  in 
organized  labor? — A.  Yes;  and  paid  the  same  wages  as  men. 

Q.  Have  they  unions  of  their  own,  ,pr  do  they  go  in  the  unions  with  the  men?— 
A.  They  are  in  the  unions  with  the  men.  In  speaking  of  their  receiving  the  same 
pay  a  while  ago,  I  meant  generally  speaking.  Stenographers  usually  get  less  pay 
than  men  employed  at  the  same  business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  there  much  demand  down  there  for  the 
labor  of  womeri  and  children  outside  of  the  cotton  factories? — A.  Yes;  office  work; 
they  capture  nearly  all  of  it.     They  have  a  very  large  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  school  age  of  children  in  Georgia? — A.  Six  years  is  customary. 

Q.  That  is  the  low  figure;  what  is  the  high  figure?  How  long  must  a  child  go 
to  public  school?— A.  As  high  as  18, 1  believe. 

Q.  How  many  lawful  holidays  to  labor  are  there  in  Georgia? — A.  There  is  only 
one  to  labor — Labor  Day.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  legal  holidays.  I  do  not 
know  the  number  without  figuring  it  up. 

Q.  Your  hours  of  labor  in  the  different  trades  are  about  the  same?  Do  the 
brick  masons  and  stone  cutters  work  about  the  same  number? — A.  The  same  as 
organized  work — 8  hours — and  some  men  in  other  industries  work  as  long  as  18 
hours  a  day.  The  same  conditions  prevail  there  as  prevail  in  other  sections  in 
regard  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  some  work  as  high  as  18  hours  per  day?— A. 
Practically,  yes.  Street-car  men,  for  instance.  It  is  not  necessarj  that  they 
should  work  18  hours  all  the  time,  but  it  is  very  often  that  they  work  as  long  as 
18  hours  per  day;  especially  when  they  are  waiting  for  their  turn,  usually  known 
as  their  turn;  they  put  in  the  time,  but  get  no  pay  for  it.  Practically  it  is  18 
hours. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  you  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday 
down  there?— A.  No,  except  necessary  work,  as  loading  perishable  goods. 

Q.  In  other  words,  trains  can  not  run  in  Atlanta  after  9  o'clock  Sunday  morning 
unless  they  have  perishable  freight?— A.  They  can  not  legally. 

Q.  Sunday  law  in  Georgia  is  closely  observed  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sweat  shops  in  Georgia?— A.  None  in  Georgia;  in  fact,  in  the 
entire  South. 

Q.  Profit  sharing,  industrial  copartnership.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any 
information  about  that?— A.  There  is  one;  Glass  Blowers  Cooperative  Society,  at 
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Tallapoosa,  Ga.  That  has,  I  believe,  18  in  the  organization.  It  started  up  several 
months  ago,  and  is  meeting  with  very  good  success;  in  fact,  they  went  in  practi- 
cally without  any  money  at  all,  and  at  the  present  time  they  have  all  their 
machinery  in  good  condition,  and  have  many  orders  on  hand  and  seem  to  be  get- 
ting their  share  of  trade.  In  Rome,  Ga.,  the  iron  molders  have  20  men  working 
under  cooperative  system  and  doing  exceedingly  well. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  when  laborers  get  old  and  can  not  work  and  belong  to  the  unions, 
do  you  pension  them? — A.  No;  they  are  not  pensioned.  Sometimes  where  one 
rate  of  pay  is  required  by  the  various  members  of  the  organization,  they  are 
allowed  the  privilege  to  work  for  under  pay;  they  are  not  pensioned. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  organization  sick  insurance,  accident  insurance? — A.  No, 
not  in  all  of  them;  some  have  sick  insurance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  the  sentiment  of  organized  labor  in 
Atlanta  as  to  the  question  of  immigration;  are  they  in  favor  of  restricting  it; 
have  they  considered  it;  passed  resolutions  on  the  subject? — A.  They  are  in  favor 
of  restriction. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Why? — A.  So  as  not  to  put  so  many  labor- 
ers on  the  market. 

Q.  Which  is  to  get  rid  of  competition  they  would  naturally  bring  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  your  social  standard  would  be  lowered  if  they  were  tum- 
bled in  on  you  there? — A.  Undoubtedly;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  this  immigration  question? — A.  No; 
except  we  believe  it  should  be  restricted. 

Q.  You  wantto  make  that  an  educational  restriction? — A.  Educational. 

Q.  Colored  labor? — A.  Colored  labor  is  mostly  unskilled  labor  in  the  South. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  engaged  in  trades,  and  some  are  organized.  In 
Augusta,  Ga.,  for  instance,  they  have  a  carpenters'  colored  local  and  painters' 
union,  and  seem  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  well  as  any  other  organization. 

Q.  What  about  convict  labor;  do  they  affect  you  in  any  way  in  the  South? — A. 
They  affect  the  miners  seriously,  and  common  labor  considerably  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brick  and  work  on  farms.  I  believe  these  are  the  only  industries  where 
they  are  used  in  that  section.  It  takes  the  employment  out  of  the  hands  of  that 
much  free  labor.  I  do  not  know  as  it  seriously  affects  farmers  as  much  as  it  does 
the  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  your  organizations  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
provide  noncompetitive  employment  for  convict  labor? — A.  They  have  not,  so 
far;  but  they  will  through  the  legislative  committee  this  coming  convention. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  In  other  words,  where  manufacturers  are 
selling  their  goods  made  by  convict  labor,  you  propose  to  have  something  to  say 
about  that?— A.  Yes;  in  several  ways;  to  have  them  branded  as  convict-made 
goods,  for  instance,  is  one  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Has  the  organized  labor  which  you  represent  taken 
action,  giving  their  representatives  and  officers  of  the  association  instructions, 
through  this  State  convention,  to  bring  this  matter  up  and  finally  have  it  referred 
to  the  legislative  committee,  which  will  appear  before  the  legislature,  to  have 
these  bills  properly  introduced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  sentiment  of  free  labor  is  against  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  the  mines  and  in  the  trades  which  you  mention? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suggestions  offered  by  the  organization  as  to  how  the  situa- 
tion can  be  relieved? — A.  It  could  be  relieved  by  working  convicts  on  public  road- 
beds, putting  public  roads  in  better  condition,  and  keeping  them  in  repair  after 
once  made. 

Q.  Is  labeling  the  product  of  prison-made  goods  regarded  as  being  a  cure  for 
the  situation ,  or  simply  a  remedy  that  will  relieve  it  to  some  extent? — A..  It  would 
be  a  way.  We  could  relieve  ourselves  to  some  extent  by  not  patronizing  convict- 
made  goods  of  any  description. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  an  acquaintance  with  the  convict-labor  law 
in  the  State  of  Georgia? — A.  They  let  the  convicts  out  through  a  lease.  The  sys- 
tem was  changed  a  short  while  back,  I  believe;  a  certain  number  to  be  worked  in 
the  mines  and  a  certain  number  on  the  farms. 

Q.  Are  these  leases  determined  by  the  penal  sentences  of  the  prisoners,  for 
instance,  5, 10, 15,  or  20  years? — A.  Yes.  They  are  leased  according  to  the  crime. 
In  the  State  of  Georgia  certain  prisoners  are  governed  by  the  county  authorities, 
and  others  are  governed  by  the  action  of  the  prison  commission,  and  a  law  as  to 
how  they  shall  lease  these  fellows. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  A  man  that  is  sentenced  for  life;  what  do 
you  do  with  him? — A.  Usually  send  him  to  the  mines,  but  under  the  new  law,  I 
believe,  they  are. distributed,  a  certain  number  to  be  worked  on  farms  and  under 
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certain  conditions,  but  usually  the  most  healthful  ones  are  sent  to  the  brickyards 
or  to  the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  have  a  clause  in  the  Georgia  law  that  no 
prisoner  shall  be  leased  more  than  20  years? — A.  They  are  not  leased  that  long. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  limit  of  leasing  convicts  in  Georgia,  within  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  are  they  treated  under  this  lease  system?  Are  they 
abused? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  they  are  treated  badly,  but  still  at  the  same  time 
they  are  used  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  to  get  all  the  results  they  possibly  can  out 
of  them  under  the  lease. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  limitation  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  these 
convicts  in  these  trades  by  the  State? — A.  I  believe  there  is,  but  I  can  not  tell  you 
the  number.    I  know  it  is  regulated. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  The  women  and  children  and  old  infirm 
convicts;  where  are  they  sent  to? — A.  They  are  sent  to  the  farms. 

Q.  And  those  that  are  able  to  work  support  the  balance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  organized  trades  of  the  South  willing  to 
relinquish  any  portion  of  their  present  daily  wages  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
shorter  workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  those  working  by  the  piece,  contract  work? — A.  Can  not  affect 
•them;  they  work  S  hours. 

Q.  It  would  affect  the  sum  total  of  their  wages  in  the  estimation  of  many,  at 
least? — A.  If  they  all  had  the  shorter  workday  perhaps  it  might  give  employment 
to  more  in  the  same  business  and  create  a  demand  for  men,  thereby  raising  the  pay. 

Q.  Is  the  shorter  workday,  in  your  opinion,  a  means  of  earning  more  money 
with  less  hours  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  I  understand  you  to  make  the  statement  that  the  workingmen  of  the 
South  generally  are  satisfied  with  the  present  wages.  How  do  you  harmonize 
those  two  statements? — A.  I  said  under  general  conditions  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  They  get  as  good  living  as  ordinary  farm 
laborers  and  farmers,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  that  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  you? — A.  On  the  question  of  increase 
or  decrease  of  number  employed  in  the  several  industries  I  might  say  that  the 
number  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last  5 
years.     There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  new  factories. 

State  of  Georgia,  County  of  Fulton : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

J.  W.  Bridwell. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  October,  1899. 

S.  H.  Landrum,  J.  P., 
1234th  Dist.  G.  M.,  Fulton  County,  Oa. 


-Washington,  D.  C,  May  3, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FLORENCE  KELLEY, 

Late  chief  factory  inspector  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Florence 
Kelley,  late  chief  factory  inspector  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  testified: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address,  and  any  title  you 
have  now  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  an  officer  of  the  State.— A.  My  name  is 
Florence  Kelley;  I  am  ex-chief  state  factory  inspector;  I  have  no  present  official 
title  under  the  State  of  Illinois;  my  address  is  Hull  House,  Chicago;  I  am  now 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 

Q.  What  was  your  term  of  office  as  factory  inspector  in  the  State  of  Illinois?— 
A.  From  1893  to  1897.  I  was  appointed  July  13,  1893;  my  term  expired  4  years 
after  that. 

Q.  How  many  inspectors  in  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  Twelve. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  how  many  women? — A.  Five  men  and  seven  women 
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at  that  time.  The  law  calls  for  twelve  inspectors,  of  whom  five  must  he  women. 
Governor  Altgeld  appointed  me  chief  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Stevens  assistant,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  women  deputies  required  by  the  statute. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  as  inspector? — A.  Our  duties  were  to  inspect  at  all- 
reasonable  hours,  and  as  frequently  as  possible,  all  places  within  the  State  in  which 
the  making,  altering,  repairing,  cleaning,  or  sorting  of  certain  goods  was  carried 
on,  and  the  principal  work,  of  course,  was  in  Cook  County.  We  found,  out  of 
200,000  employees  engaged  in  manufacture  in  the  State,  150,000  in  Cook  County. 
It  was  also  our  duty  to  report  once  a  year  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  prose- 
cute all  violations  of  the  factory  laws,  and  in  case  of  finding  garments  or  cigars, 
or  any  of  a  list  of  twelve  specified  articles  being  manufactured  under  conditions 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community,  it  was  our  duty  to  issue  such  orders 
as  the  health  of  the  community  might  require. 

Q.  Were  your  duties  more  in  the  character  of  sanitary  inspection  than  other- 
wise?— A.  No;  in  regard  to  the  twelve  specified  articles  we  had  to  look  after  the 
sanitary  conditions,  and  after  infectious  diseases,  but  we  had  also  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children — their  age  and 
physical  condition — and  also  to  enforce  the  provisions  as  to  the  hours  of  work  of 
female  employees.  That  part  of  the  law  was  only  in  force  from  July,  1893,  to 
March,  1895.  We  had  during  those  months  the  legal  8-hour  day  for  all  women 
and  girls  in  factories  and  workshops. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  health  officials  of  the  State  with 
the  board  of  inspection? — A.  No;  the  law  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
boards  of  health. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  ag  to  the  condition  of  that  class  of  employed  peo- 
ple in  your  report  to  the  legislature — the  women  and  children? — A.  Yes;  our 
whole  report  dwelt  upon  their  employment  and  the  employment  of  people  in  tene- 
ment houses. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  age  in  the  employment  of 
children? — A.  At  present  it  is  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  may  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  factory,  workshop,  store,  office, 
or  laundry;  and  no  child  under  16  years,  without  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent 
or  guardian  stating  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  filed  before  the 
child  begins  to  work.  For  children  employed  in  manufacture  the  inspectors  may 
demand  certificates  of  physical  fitness  for  the  work  at  which  they  are  employed. 

Q.  Is  there  also  an  educational  test  applied  to  the  child  at  14  years  of  age? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  male  and  female  as  to  age? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  not  some  of  your  duties  connected  a  good  deal  withthe  so-called  sweat 
shops  of  Chicago? — A.  Yes;  the  law  was  enacted  in  consequence  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  sweat  shops  of  Chicago  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Was  it  mainly  on  that  line  of  manufacturing,  sweat  shops,  that  you  made 
your  report? — A.  No;  we  made  one  special  report,  of  which  that  is  a  copy  [hand- 
ing copy  to  Mr.  Farquhar] ,  in  1894. 

Q.  What  were  your  findings  in  that  special  report  in  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  employed  in  the  sweat  shops?  Generally,  can  you  recollect  what  the  condi- 
tions were  as  to  wages  and  the  social  conditions  of  employees,  and  if  the  law  was 
remedial  in  any  way? — A.  We  had  no  authority  to  ask  questions  as  to  wages, 
according  to  instructions  at  the  time  of  our  appointment;  they  were  very  rigid 
and  restricted  our  questions  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  to  make  no  .inquir- 
ies outside  of  that;  and  the  gist  of  this  report  was  that  it  was  impossible,  so  long 
as  manufacturing  in  tenement  houses  was  tolerated  at  all,  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  purchaser;  and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  employees,  their  intelligence  was 
best  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  found  impossible,  throughout  the  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Italian  colonies  of  workers  in  the  garment  trades  in  the  tene- 
ment houses,  to  induce  them  to  send  their  patients  to  the  hospital  or  to  take  any 
precautions  at  all  against  spreading  the  smallpox,  which  was  prevalent  at  the 
time  the  report  was  made. 

Q.  Was  this  examination  more  in  the  character  of  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State  than  a  social  or  economic  one? — A.  Exclusively  an  exercise  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  weie  your  findings  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  living  of  the  peo- 
ple?— A.  We  found  that  uniformly  the  sweat  shops  existed  among  the  poorest 
people;  that  was  evident  from  the  surroundings.  They  were  in  the  worst  tene- 
ment houses. 

Q.  Did  you  tabulate  the  number  of  employees  in  the  sweat  shops? — A.  Yes;  in 
each  of  the  4  years.  The  numbers  varied  very  little.  There  were  about  17,000 
each  year  employed  in  the  sweat  shops  of  Chicago. 
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CJ.  What  nationality  predominated?— A.  We  found  people  of  different  nation- 
alities, but  we  were  not  authorized  to  keep  any  statistical  record  of  the  national- 
ities. I  should  think  there  were  about  equal  numbers  of  Germans,  Russian  Jews, 
Bohemians,  and  Poles;  but  that  is  only  my  personal  opinion.  That  is  not  based 
on  any  record  of  nationality. 

Q.  ■  What  was  the  proportion  of  native  Americans  to  the  whole? — A.  We  never 
found  any  in  sweat  shops.  The  native  Americans  who  are  working  at  the  gar- 
ment trades  are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
purchaser.  They  are  women  with  young  children ,  who  are  dependent  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  charity,  and  who  work  in  their  own  homes,  and  take  the  work 
directly  from  the  factory  and  make  it  up,  and  take  it  back,  and  they  are  so  iso- 
lated that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  keep  up  any  sort  of  scrutiny  as  to  the  sani- 
tary conditions  under  which  they  work.  We  always  reported  that,  so  far  as  we 
were  able  to  judge,  that  was  the  most  dangerous  of  any  kind  of  work. 

Q.  These  foreigners  were  more  colonized  in  sections  of  the  city? — A.  Yes;  and 
they  work  in  groups.  You  can  put  your  finger  on  the  contractor  and  know  where 
he  is. 

Q.  The  Polish  Jews  in  one  section  and  the  Germans  in  another? — A.  Yes;  colon- 
ized, in  entirely  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  And  the  American  population  was  scattered? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  licensing  of  sweat  shops? — 
A .  No.  There  is.a  municipal  ordinance  in  Chicago,  but  it  has  never  been  enforced. 
It  was  enacted  in  1894  and  there  were  about  1,000  licenses  granted  during  the  first 
6  months  under  that;  and  they  have  run  to  this  day,  and  nobody  knows  where 
they  are.     There  has  never  been  any  scrutiny  of  the  licenses. 

Q.  So  all  the  laws  you  had  in  regulating  the  sweat  shops  in  Chicago  were  sani- 
tary laws? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement;  the  enforcement  was  under 
the  factory  inspectors. 

Q.  What  were  the  usual  conditions  you  found  in  these  factories  or  workshops?— 
A.  They  varied  very  much.  The  German,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  shops  were 
usually  clean  enough,  and  very  often  in  little  detached  frame  houses  in  the  rear 
of  the  dwelling  of  the  contractor.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  purchaser  those 
are  not  particularly  objectionable,  except  that  all  the  garments  are  liable  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  individual  workers  in  their  homes  for  hand  work — vests,  trousers, 
children's  knee  pants,  and  cloaks,  and  many  other  articles.  And  then  the  shops 
of  the  people  of  other  nationalities  vary.  The  Bohemians  are  sometimes  clean 
and  sometimes  dirty;  sometimes  wholesome  and  sometimes  not;  and  I  think  it 
could  be  said  that  the  Italian  and  Jewish  shops  are  invariably  a  danger  to  the 
community,  because  of  overcrowding  and  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  earnings  of  those  employees? — 
A.  No;  we  were  forbidden  to  inquire. 

Q.  Was  it  permissible  under  the  law  for  clothing  to  be  made  in  private  dwell- 
ings there? — A.  Yes.  The  provision  of  the  law  is  that  no  room  or  rooms,  apart- 
ment or  apartments,  shall  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  twelve  speci- 
fied articles,  except  by  the  members  of  the  immediate  family  dwelling  therein. 
We  had  the  right  of  visitation;  and  if  we  found  infectious  disease  present,  in  our 
opinion,  although  we  were  not  physicians,  we  were  authorized  to  issue  any  orders 
we  saw  fit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  we  found  infectious  disease  we  always 
required  the  local  board  of  health  to  make  an  inspection  and,  in  some  cases,  destroy 
the  goods,  and  in  all  cases  fumigate  them. 

Q.  Are  the  sweaters  proper  middle  men;  are  they  agents  of  wholesale  houses 
there,  or  do  they  manufacture  for  themselves  and  sell  to  the  wholesale  houses? — 
A.  The  number  of  those  who  manufacture  for  themselves  is  so  trivial  that  it  is 
not  worth  mentioning.    They  are  virtually  always  agents  for  the  wholesalers. 

Q.  Are  they  agents  in  the  sense  of  being  in  the  employment  or  service  of  the 
wholesalers? — A.  As  far  as  we  could  discover,  the  manufacturers  viewed  the 
agency  of  these  men  differently  in  different  relations;  for  instance,  if  a  contractor 
runs  away  and  does  not  pay  his  help,  and  the  help  brings  suit  against  the  manu- 
facturer, the  manufacturer  invariably  pleads  successfully  that  the  contractor  is 
not  his  agent,  and  the  manufacturer  never  pays  the  wages  in  these  cases.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1894,  during  the  smallpox  epidemic,  the  boards  of  health  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  had  a  convention  in  Chicago 
to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  quarantining  their  States  against  Chicago  goods,  and 
then  the  manufacturers  represented  that  all  of  the  contractors  were  their  agents. 
I  was  present  at  the  meeting.  They  subscribed  §5,000  on  the  spot,  and  agreed 
that  they  would  compel  their  agents  to  provide  vaccination  of  all  the  employees 
in  the  shops,  and  they  immediately  did  that.  They  hired  physicians,  and  told 
their  contractors  there  would  be  no  more  work  for  any  shop  where  there  was  not 
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a  physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  for  every  employee,  and  the  contractors 
constrained  their  employees  to  be  vaccinated.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  are  agents. 

Q.  How  far,  within  your  knowledge,  do  goods  manufactured  by  a*  sweater 
enter  into  the  wholesale  and  retail  houses  of  Chicago? — A.  There  is  virtually 
nothing  else  sold. 

Q.  Will  you  state  it  as  a  broad  proposition  that  nearly  all  the  manufactured 
product  that  enters  into  sale  in  those  houses  there  in  Chicago  are  sweat-shop 
goods? — A.  Yes.  There  are  only  three  garment  factories,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
Chicago  where  the  garments  are  made  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  factory,  and 
even  in  those  we  have  found  them  being  given  out  in  the  "rush  season,  "from 
Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning  to  Jewish  contractors — people  who  had 
worked  in  the  factory  during  the  week  and  who  then  took  home. goods  to  be 
made  up  during  Sunday — and  I  know  of  no  factory  that  could  guarantee  that 
all  its  goods  were  being  made  up  outside  of  the  sweat  shops. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  list  of  the  twelve  different  articles  that  formed  the  basis  of 
your  inspection? — A.  Yes;  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks, 
shirts,  ladies'  waists,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  and  cigars. 

Q.  The  main  part  was  the  manufacture  of  garments?— A.  Yes;  I  think  the  larg- 
est number  of  cigar  factories  we  found  was  between  700  and  800. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  these  factories  and  cigar  factories? — A.  We  stated  it  exactly  in  the  report  for 
each  year.  I  think  you  have  the  last  report  right  there  in  front  of  you — the  1896 
report. 

■  Q.  That  is  the  1898. — A.  I  could  not  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  that.  I  could 
only  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  my  own. 

Q.  This  is  your  last  one?— A.  Yes;  there  are,  all  told,  35  factories  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  goods  included  under  the  word  "  garment; "  for  instance,  that  would 
include  shoes,  hats,  and  gloves.  We  found  2,378  contractors'  shops,  compared 
with  these  35  factories.  As  to  the  women  and  children,  we  found  6,000  men, 
7,000  women,  and  1,000  children  in  the  contractors'  shops,  so  that  the  men  were 
as  6  to  8,  roughly  stated. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  social  condition  of  these  people  you 
inspected? — A.  It  varies  very  much  indeed.  There  are  a  great  many  relatively 
prosperous  people  among  the  Scandinavian,  German,  and  Bohemian  employees  in 
the  garment  trades,  particularly  those  who  work  in  these  35  factories,  and  in  a 
very  few  of  the  contractors'  shops.  There  is  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whose 
especial  duty  it  is  to  make  such  inquiries  as  relate  to  wages,  etc.  We  were  entirely 
separated  from  that.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  got  their  information  from 
the  employers  and  employed  both;  and  it  was  thought  we  were  wasting  our  time 
and  interfering  with  their  work  so  far  as  we  went  into  their  territory,  and  antag- 
onizing the  employers;  going  beyond  our  legal  authority.  I  have  lived  for  7  years 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  colonies  of  the  poorest  of  sweaters'  victims  at  Hull 
House,  and  personally  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it  officially 
through  our  factory  inspection  work. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  what  the  wages  were;  if  we  know  that  we  can  readily 
judge  of  the  social  conditions.  We  want  to  know  what  the  surroundings  of  the 
family  are — the  school  facilities  and  things  of  that  kind. — A.  As  to  making  any 
general  statement  of  average  wages,  my  knowledge  is  not  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  make  such  a  general  statement,  except  this  one;  I  have  never  found,  in 
7  years  of  living  among  people  who  do  finishing  at  home — I  never  found  anyone 
who  worked  at  home  who  made  a  living.  There  is  a  very  large  body  of  Ameri- 
can, German,  Jewish,  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Italian  women,  who  take  work 
home — finishing  knee  pants,  trousers,  and  cloaks;  the  Americans  take  out  gar- 
ments from  the  factory  to  make  up.  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  through 
our  charity  people,  or  through  my  own  acquaintance,  that  even  one  could  support 
herself  through  that.  Invariably,  if  she  is  a  married  woman,  her  husband  keeps 
the  family;  or,  if  she  is  an  unmarried  woman,  she  receives  relief  from  the  county 
charitable  agencies  or  private  agencies.  The  wages  of  the  people  who  work  in 
the  shops  vary  from  those  of  children,  whom  I  have  known  to  work  6  months, 
for  nothing  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  later  get  $1  a  week  and  work 
up  slowly  to  $4  and  $5,  up  to  the  Scandinavian  custom  tailors,  who  make  a  rela- 
tively good  living  at  it. 

Q.  Would  the  average  wage  of  a  woman  vary  much  over  $5  a  week? — A.  I  do  not 
know  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  make  any  average.  The  people  are  so  unin- 
telligent that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  statement  of  that  kind.  The  State 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  in  1892,  made  a  special  investigation  of  the  wages  of 
the  people  in  the  garment  trades,  and  I  acted  as  expert  at  that  time,  and  I  hunted 
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up  a  very  large  body  of  people  working  in  these  shops  and  I  found  such  examples 
as  this — of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  learning  facts:  I  found  a  girl  who  told  me  she 
bound  seams  in  ladies'  cloaks  and  made  $18  per  week.  She  was  a  Russian  Jewish 
girl,  who  had  been  there  for  a  number  of  years.  When  I  questioned  her  I  found 
her  week  began  Saturday  morning  and  ended  a  week  from  the  following  Monday. 
She  would  really  work  9  consecutive  days,  violating  her  Jewish  belief  by  working 
on  Saturday,  and  would  pay  a  man  to  run  the  machine  during  the  night.  They 
divided  the  $18  she  drew.  And  still  to  this  day  she  always  speaks  of  herself  as 
earning  SI  8  a  week  at  binding  cloaks.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  a  trustworthy 
opinion  of  what  they  earn.  On  the  other  hand,  I  tried  to  find  out  what  the  poor- 
est lot  earned  at  sewing  cloaks.  They  always  have  a  little  book  from  the  con- 
tractor with  the  prices  marked  in.  I  collected  a  lot  of  those  books  and  tried  to 
get  the  cloak  makers  working  at  home  to  reduce  the  prices  to  hours  and  tell  me 
how  much  they  got.  Five  families  agreed  to  do  that,  and  then  it  transpired  that 
not  one  of  the  five  families  owned  a  clock.  They  go  by  light  and  dark.  If  they 
are  not  intelligent  enough  to  tell  the  time,  of  course  they  are  not  intelligent 
enough  to  give  any  trustworthy  statement  about  the  wages  per  hour,  per  day,  or 
per  week.  Those  examples  represent  the  two  extremes.  These  last  people  were 
of  the  Sicilian  peasantry;  they  had  always  told  time  by  the  sundial,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  they  ever  saw  a  clock,  and  they  do  not  know  enough  to  keep  a  record. 
The  only  people  who  can  give  any  intelligent  statement  are  the  sharpest  of  the 
contractors,  who  keep  books,  and  those  are  entirely  misleading,  because  they  will 
have  a  man  working  in  the  shop  who  runs  a  machine,  and  pay  him  a  lump  sum 
for  working  for  a  given  time,  and  he  employs  young  girls,  who  work  at  perhaps 
one-half  a  man's  pay,  and  also  hires  a  man  to  run  a  machine  at  night,  and  you 
can  not  tell  how  much  of  the  lump  sum  is  peddled  out.  So  finally  the  statements  of 
the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  were  exceedingly  noncommittal.  They  gave  state- 
ments made  up  from  the  books  of  the  contractors,  with  the  qualifying  statement 
that  they  never  could  tell  how  much  of  the  money  stayed  with  the"  man  to  whom 
it  was  paid  and  how  much  was  paid  out  for  subdivisions  of  labor.  It  is  perfectly  , 
safe  to  say  that  the  poorest  people  working  in  any  trade  in  Chicago  are  the  people 
who  work  in  the  garment  trades.  There  is  no  other  set  of  people  who  are  both 
working  and  also  to  so  great  an  extent  receiving  relief  from  public  and  private 
charity.    Of  course  that  is  not  a  definite  statement  about  their  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  one  or  more  Jewish  associations  in  Chicago  that  take  care  of 
their  poor? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  very  efficient  one,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

Q.  Have  you  Hebrew  hospitals,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  children  were v 
admitted  to  the  factory,  working  6  months  for  nothing  on  the  promise  that  they 
would  receive  81  a  week  thereafter? — A.  That  was  not  a  factory,  but  a  sweat  shop. 

Q.  Is  that  the  usual  custom  of  apprenticeship  in  the  sweat  shop? — A.  It  is  not 
fair  to  speak  of  any  custom.  Every  sweater  goes  his  own  way.  There  is  no  real 
usage.    I  found  that  very  often  as  to  the  children. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  those  children,  usually? — A.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
ascertain  that.  The  law  requires  an  affidavit  that  the  child  is  14  years  of  age. 
We  prosecuted  so  rigorously  for  having  children  without  affidavits  that  they  all 
got  them;  but  they  got  them  at  any  age. 

Q.  The  employer  does  not  experience  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  evidently,  in  get- 
ting children  in  his  sweat  shop  under  those  conditions? — A.  No.  We  pointed  out 
in  our  reports  that  while,  by  this  continuous  prosecution  we  reduced  the  number 
in  the  best  factories,  we  virtually  did  not  reduce  them  at  all  in  the  sweat  shops. 
We  left  over  a  thousand  little  girls  working  in  the  sweat  shops  of  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  truant  officers  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  compulsory  education? — A.  We  have  nominal  compulsory  educa- 
tion. We  have  13,000  children  enumerated  in  the  latest  school  census  for  whom 
there  are  no  school  facilities  provided.  They  are  available  for  any  work.  We 
have  one  ward,  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  where  we  have  more  children  unprovided 
for  by  the  board  of  education  than  are  provided  for;  so  that  there  the  compul- 
sory education  law  is  entirely  nugatory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  known  of  any  contagious  or  cutaneous  dis- 
eases conveyed  through  manufacture  in  sweat  shops  or  private  houses;  have  you 
traced  them  definitely? — A.  I  think  that  has  never  been  done.  We  never  were 
able  to  make  the  connection  between  a  case  of  infectious  disease  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  in  a  house  in  which  there  was  infectious  disease,  for  this 
reason:  The  garments  are  cut  in  the  cutting  room  and  go  to  the  foreman,  and  he 
gives  them  to  the  contractor,  who  takes  them  to  the  shop  and,  after  the  seams  are 
stitched,  gives  them  to  the  person  who  does  hand  work  at  home;  then  she  takes 
them  back  to  the  shop,  and  either  the  contractor  himself  or  an  expressman  takes 
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them  back  to  the  foreman,  and  they  go  into  the  stock  of  goods,  then  to  the  retailer, 
and  then  to  the  purchaser.  The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  making  a  connection  did 
not  really  connect.  I  found  an  overcoat,  a  good  summer  overcoat,  being  made  up 
in  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  patient  dying  of  smallpox;  that  was  in  Twentieth 
street,  in  Chicago;  and  the  hanger  on  the  coat,  the  little  silk  strap,  was  marked 
with  the  name  of  a  custom  tailor  in  Helena,  Mont.  The  garment  had  been  ordered 
there.  If  we  had  not  caught  it,  the  garment  would  have  gone  back.  That  was  an 
unusually  close  connection  between  the  custom  tailor  and  the  disease.  There  are 
usually  more  people  between  the  two,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Do  you  think  contagious  diseases  are  spread  pretty 
largely  that  way? — A.  Yes;  the  longer  I  worked  at  it  the  stronger  that  conviction 
grew. 

Q.  How  many  prosecutions  did  you  have  under  the  sanitary  inspection  laws 
that  you  had  there? — A.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  a  moment.  The  largest  number 
of  convictions  we  had  in  any  one  year  under  the  sanitary  charge  alone  was  90. 
That  was  in  1896.  They  varied,  I  believe,  from  13  in  the  first  year  to  90  in  the  last 
year.  That  was  for  employing  people  who  were  not  members  of  the  family  right 
in  the  kitchen  and  bedroom  of  the  employer.  We  always  had  a  much  larger 
number  of  prosecutions  against  sweaters  for  employing  children  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Q.  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  workshops  where  the  sweating  is 
done? — A.  It  varies  very  much.  Among  the  German  and  Bohemian  people, 
excepting  in  time  of  epidemic,  it  is  not  uniformly  bad;  but  among  the  Jewish 
and  Italian  shops  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  invariably  bad.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  a  Jewish  or  Italian  place  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  whole- 
some place  to  work;  and  of  course  all  sweat  shops  use  foot  power,  which  is 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  health. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  failure  in  the  Hlinois'law  that  they  have  not  reached 
better  conditions  in  a  sanitary  way,  like  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania? — A. 
The  Hlinois  law  is  the  weakest  of  the  sweat-shop  laws. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  State  where  sweating  is  carried  on? — A.  No; 
not  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning.    It  is  all  concentrated  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Tell  us  exactly  what  sweating  does  to  the  human  being. — A.  If  I  had  my 
way  I  would  abolish  it  to-morrow,  with  the  sweeping  provision  that  nobody  should 
work  in  his  own  dwelling  at  making  garments;  and  I  would  do  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  who  do  the  work,  because  I  believe  the  sweated  trades  are  the  most 
wretched  that  we  have  in  Hlinois.  I  believe  that  nobody  who  works  in  his  own 
home  makes  a  living  at  it.  I  believe  some  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  Scandi- 
navian, Bohemian,  and  German  shops  do  make  a  living  at  it,  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  keep  their  children  in  school  until  they  are  14  years  of  age.  The  ideal 
standard  of  prosperity  of  the  better  sort  of  workers  in  these  shops  is  to  have  $10 
a  week  steadily  for  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four  children.  They  say  that  if  they 
could  get  that  all  the  year  round,  they  could  keep  their  children  in  school  until 
they  were  14  years  of  age  and  never  break  the  law.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  is  never 
reached  all  the  year  round  by  the  sweat-shop  employees.  The  season  runs  virtu- 
ally in  all  the  garment  trades  for  3  months,  then  comes  a  break  of  3  to  4  months, 
and  then  it  runs  again  3  bo  4  months,  and  then  another  break.  I  do  not  know  any 
garment  worker  who  works  the  year  round.  At  two  seasons  of  the  year  we  find 
nearly  every  shop  in  Chicago  closed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  are  those  seasons? — A.  The  early  spring,  say  1st 
of  March,  for  60  days,  and  then  1st  of  December  for  60  days.  You  can  count  on 
never  finding  any  shops  working  then.  Then  the  season  gradually  opens  up  and 
comes  to  a  head,  and  gradually  dies  down  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  On  the  common  kind  of  work  in  these  sweat  shops 
are  there  not  usually  10  for  the  same  employment  to  1  who  can  get  it? — A.  Except 
at  the  height  of  the  season,  when  everybody  is  employed  who  can  run  a  machine 
or  do  hand  sewing — for  perhaps  60  days  twice  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Find  any  Americans,  natives,  working 
in  those  sweat  shops? — A.  We  never  found  a  native  American  working  in  a  sweat 
shop;  but  we  found  a  great  many  American  women  working  in  their  own  homes 
for  less  pay  than  is  paid  to  the  people  in  the  shops.  The  worst  pay  is  for  the 
home  worker,  and  the  next  best  for  the  people  in  the  shop,  and  the  best  pay  is  in 
the  factories;  but  there  are  only  35  factories,  and  they  all  give  out  work,  too. 
There  is  no  factory  that  does  all  its  work.  That  I  say  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
employees  outside  of  my  official  capacity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Are  there  any  large  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago  who 
do  their  own  cutting  and  give  out  the  work  to  the  people  who  do  the  work  in  their 
own  homeswith  their  own  families  alone,  having  no  middlemen  between  them? — 
A.  I  believe  that  is  done  to  some  extent  by  the  white-goods  workers,  but  I  do  not 
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know.  It  is  done  very  much,  indeed,  by  merchant  tailors.  There  are  about  250 
to  350  merchant  tailors  who  do  that  altogether.  They  are  like  the  white  workers; 
nobody  knows  where  they  are,  and  nobody  can  watch  over  the  sanitary  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  take  that  as  probably  the  best  feature  of  the  work;  that  the  dwell- 
ing house  is  the  best  plan? — A.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  worst. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons? — A.  Two  reasons:  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
purchaser  there  is  the  least  possibility  of  watching  over  the  work  to  prevent  spread 
of  infection;  from  the  point  of  view  of  wages  there  is  nobody  so  badly  off  as  the 
woman  who  stands  alone  and  deals  with  a  big  merchant;  the  merchant  sets  the 
price  and  woman  takes  what  she  can  get. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  home  workers  sup- 
plement that  work  by  doing  their  home  work — cooking,  washing,  ironing,  and 
all  other  domestic  work?  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many  home 
workers? — A.  There  are  two  sets:  The  people  who  do  it  for  pin  money;  they  do 
the  best  goods;  we  have  very  little  of  that  in  Chicago,  because  we  make  little  of 
the  high-grade  goods;  then  the  excessively  poor  people,  who  take  what  they  can 
get.  A  great  many  charitable  people  will  not  give  relief  to  a  woman  unless  she 
can  make  a  little  show  of  some  kind  of  work,  and  then  the  manufacturer  knows 
she  is  living  on  relief  and  he  grinds  the  wages  down.  The  relief  people  know 
she  is  getting  a  little  something  from  the  work,  so  they  give  very  little  relief.  She 
is  the  worst  off  of  the  garment  workers.  I  think  that  is  altogether  the  worst 
form  of  manufacture  that  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  It  is  because  the  inspection  can  not  be  put  into  the 
dwelling  houses  that  is  put  into  the  factory. — A.  We  can  not  begin  to  get  around 
among  all  the  home  workers. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  family  offers  better  social  conditions  for  that  work  to 
be  done  under  than  the  common  shop? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  father  and  mother,  with  their  own  children,  where 
they  are  able  to  add  a  few  dollars  to  the  breadwinner's  earnings,  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so? — A.  No;  I  think  it  is  a  distinct  injury.  The  worMngman's 
home  is  poor  enough  now  without  making  his  kitchen  a  workshop. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  do  not  think  it  an  advantage  to  the  younger  children 
and  grown  children,  instead  of  being  sent  into  a  sweater's  den,  that  they  should 
do  their  work  at  home? — A.  If  the  home  were  a  prosperous  home,  they  would  not 
take  the  work  in.  As  a  rule,  bad  as  the  sweat  shop  is,  it  is  better  than  the  kitchen 
work.  In  Massachusetts,  under  the  license  law,  they  claim  they  have  a  great 
many  little  cottages  in  the  outlying  districts,  on  Cape  Cod — for  instance — where 
they  can  send  garments  and  have  them  made  up  by  the  women  in  their  own 
homes  with  their  daughters.  One  sister  will  teach  school  and  one  do  some  other 
kind  of  work.  We  do  not  have  that.  We  have  the  Russian  tailor,  or  the  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  or  Italian,  huddled  up  to  his  machine,  working  for  dear  life,  and  the 
wife  sewing,  and  the  children  sewing  on  buttons  and  staying  home  from  school. 
We  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  home  work. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  any  other  States  with  reference 
to  this  sweating  arrangement? — A.  I  know  New  York  pretty  well.  I  lived  there 
5  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  acquainted  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia? — A.  I  am  an  old  Phila- 
delphian.  I  know  Philadelphia  pretty  well.  They  have  about  the  same  conditions 
there  that  we  have,  I  think,  with  regard  to  home  work.  I  have  gone  around  with 
the  factory  inspector  in  Philadelphia.  We  found  that  home  work  was  an  unmiti- 
gatedly  bad  thing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  no  law  in  Chicago  requiring 
that  these  garments  made  at  those  homes  and  sweat  shops,  shall  be  fumigated 
before  they  are  delivered  to  customers? — A.  No;  not  unless  infectious  disease  is 
found  actually  in  the  room  in  which  they  are  being  made  up. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much  safer  to  the  community  and  public  at 
large  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  dangerous  garments  and  pass  a  law  to 
fumigate  the  whole  of  them  before  sending  them  out,  whether  you  find  anything 
or  not? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  simpler  to  prohibit  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Suppose  you  can  not  do  that? — A.  The  presumption  is  always  against  the 
garment  that  is  made  in  the  home,  because  it  only  goes  into  the  very  poorest  home. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  innocent  purchaser  could  be  protected  thoroughly  if  you 
had  a  law  requiring  all  such  garments  to  be  fumigated  before  delivering  to  the 
customers? — A.  That  is  entirely  a  new  proposition.  During  the  epidemic  of  1894 
we  had  about  150  lots  of  goods  which  were  found  where  there  was  infection,  and 
they  were  either  destroyed  outright  or  fumigated,  and  I  was  told  by  the  manuf  ac- 
turers  that  those  which  were  fumigated  were  destroyed  because  the  fumigation 
was  carried  on  so  unskillfully  by  the  f umigator. 
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The  question  of  rent  is  very  important  in  this  connection.  The  manufacturer 
of  garments  is  the  only  person  in  Chicago  engaged  in  manufacture  on  a  large  scale 
who  does  not  pay  rent.  The  manufacturer  has  merely  his  cutting  room.  That  is 
all  the  rent  he  pays.  The  rest  of  his  rent  he  gets  rid  of  by  having  work  done  in 
the  kitchens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  this  commission  to  understand,  then,  that  it  is 
through  the  weakness  of  the  health  laws  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  weakness 
of  your  inspection,  that  infectious  disease  is  ever  permitted  to  get  into  these  work- 
shops?— A.  No;  not  entirely  that.  Our  law  is  the  weakest  of  the  sweat-shop  laws, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  health  commission  in  Chicago  is  probably  the  worst  in  this 
country,  but,  if  neither  of  these  things  were  true,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
have  tenement-house  manufacture  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  with  safety.  It  is 
not  possible  for  any  inspection  to  cover  5,000  rooms,  and  guarantee  the  health  of 
the  purchaser. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  way  that  the  employees  of  the  sweat  shops  could  better 
their  condition? — A.  No.  "We  have  tried  for  10  years  at  Hull  House  to  organize 
the  girls.  We  have  been  having  trade-union  meetings  for  10  years  in  the  garment 
trades.  It  has  never  been  possible  to*get  an  organization  that  amounted  to  any- 
thing at  all.  There  was  an  organization  of  the  cutters  in  1893  and  1894,  which 
was  broken  up  by  the  combination  of  28  manufacturers;  and  that  was  the  only 
relatively  strong  organization  in  this  trade,  because  there  are  no  women  and 
children  in  the  cutting  branch;  they  were  all  men.  They  were  the  most  intel- 
ligent people  in  the  trade.  They  had  built  up  the  organization  in  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  the  manufacturers  broke  it  up  like  that  [snapping  fingers].  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  possible  to  organize  where  the  women  and  children  are  8  to 
6  men. 

Q.  So,  in  trying  to  get  a  remedy  through  organization  you  neither  had  public 
opinion  nor  the  law  on  your  side? — A.  They  had  public  opinion  on  their  side  to 
the  extent  that  the  outside  public  gave  $2,000  to  their  cause  in  support  of  a  strike. 
It  was  not  enough;  and  the  law  is  not  strong  enough.  There  is  a  brotherhood  of 
tailors  in  the  custom  trade.    I  am  speaking  of  the  conditions  in  the  sweat  shops. 

Q.  You  speak  for  the  abolition  of  the  sweat  shop  entirely? — A.  Yes;  of  all 
home  work. 

Q.  What  provision  can  be  made  for  all  those  people  who  would  be  turned  out 
on  the  world? — A.  Well,  the  same  provision  that  there  is  for  the  people,  for 
instance,  who  work  in  the  food,  or  the  printing,  or  the  wood,  or  metal  trades. 
They  go  into  the  factories  and  work.  Formerly  all  the  making  of  bread  was 
done  in  the  home,  and  now  that  has  gone  very  largely  into  factories,  and  the 
employees  have  followed  it,  naturally,  working  under  better  conditions. 

Q.  The  poverty-stricken  condition,  you  mean,  of  those  people  would  make 
them  a  public  charge  if  the  sweat  shop  were  abolished? — A.  No.  They  are  to  a 
very  great  extent  objects  of  charity  now,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  factory 
development,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it,  is  that  people  who  are  worth  employing  go 
into  the  factory,  and  the  people  who  are  suitable  objects  of  charity  get  a  great 
deal  more,  because  they  are  not  dividing  it  with  the  able-bodied  people.  Now, 
you  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle  in  the  garment  trades  of  able-bodied,  skilled 
men  living  part  of  the  year  on  their  earnings  and  part  of  the  year  on  charity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  speak  of  the  baking  of  bread.  Has  there  been  any 
law  regulating  that,  and  has  that  improved? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  conditions  surrounded  it  before,  and  how  is  it  now? — A.  We  have  a 
very  stringent  ordinance  about  bread  baking,  and  the  bread  bakers  have  very 
largely  been  driven  out  of  the  cellars.  Formerly  all  our  bread  was  made  in  the 
cellars.  Our  bread  is  baked  now  largely  above  ground.  There  are  factories  now 
which  are  clean  and  wholesome  places  and  where  men  work  like  other  people. 

Q.  What  conditions  surrounded  the  baking  of  bread  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  law? — A.  It  is  an  ordinance,  not  a  State  law.  In  our  neighborhood  the  men 
baked  by  night  and  slept  by  day  in  the  same  cellars.  The  employees  were  virtu- 
ally slaves  of  the  master  baker,  and  the  master  himself,  with  Ms  family,  perhaps, 
lived  in  rooms  overhead  in  the  same  tenement  house.  Now,  although  the  admin- 
istration is  very  lax — it  never  came  under  the  factory  law;  it  was  administered 
by  the  board  of  health — there  is  still  great  improvement  in  getting  the  bakers  out 
of  the  cellars.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  now  in  which  the  bakers'  employees 
continue  to  sleep  in  front  of  the  ovens. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  per  cent  of  bread  baked  in  private  families? — A.  There  has 
always  been  that. 

Q.  I  mean  for  sale? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  that  is  being 
done. 

Q.  Have  they  any  organization — the  bakers? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  bakery-inspection  law  yon  have 
there  is  sufficient? — A.  We  have  no  State  law,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  we  have  only  a 
municipal  ordinance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  conditions  that  obtain 
outside  of  Chicago  in  regard  to  the  baking  trade? — A.  No,  not  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  workers  in  the  sweat- 
ing trades  came  to  this  country  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  have 
employment  of  any  particular  kind? — A.  No;  I  have  never  known  of  such  a  case 
in  Chicago.  The  people  do  not  usually  come  directly  from  a  foreign  country  to 
Chicago.  They  come  to  us  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  or  Rochester,  or  some 
other  place — Baltimore  or  Cincinnati — where  they  have  worked  before  they  come 
to  Chicago. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  working  under  the  padrone  system  to 
any  extent,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  padrone  system  among 
Italians.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  nationality.  The  men  come  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  shall  have  railroad  digging,  ditching,  and.that  sort  of  thing  to 
do. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  in  regard  to  contagious  diseases  being  spread  by  sweat- 
shop garments.  Can  you  say  anything  in  regard  to  vermin  in  the  garment? — A. 
Yes;  I  have  seen  garments  in  the  tenement  houses  so  crawling  with  vermin  that 
the  expressman  would  not  carry  them  back  to  the  shop,  because  he  would  not 
have  them  in  his  wagon;  and  I  have  seen  garments  spread  over  the  bed  where  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  sit  down  in  the  room;  you  would  simply  stand  there 
until  you  could  get  your  questions  answered  and  step  out,  make  your  records,  fill 
your  schedule,  and  get  away. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  about  how  many  cigar  sweating  shops  in  Chicago, 
700? — A.  You  see  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  there;  the  cigar  trade  is  not 
sweated  at  all.'  The  individual  goes  out  into  the  market  and  buys  his  tobacco  and 
takes  it  into  his  little  shop  and  makes  it  up,  and  then  takes  it  out  and  sells  it,  so 
he  is  not  making  up  tobacco  that  belongs  to  someone  else.  In  case  of  the  gar- 
ment trades,  the  28  great  wholesale  firms  in  Chicago  send  all  goods  in  process  of 
manufacture  to  the  contractor,  and  he  is  working  for  them  on  their  goods;  that  is 
sweating. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  making  cigars  under  such  conditions  members  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union? — A.  Yes;  all  of  them.  "We  have  four  great  cigar  factories 
in  which  no  union  men  are  allowed  at  all;  the  union  men  all  work  in  their  own 
outlying  shops.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  found  a  cigar  shop  more  than 
three  or  four  times  in  3  or  4  years  that  did  not  have  its  blue  labels.  There  is  no 
comparison  at  all  between  the  garment  sweat  shops  and  the  union  cigar  shops. 
These  are  tolerably  clean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  long  have  these  great  factories  been  out  of  the  union? 
Have  they  never  been  unionized? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  attempt  been  made? — A.  Yes;  many  times;  but  never  successful. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  conditions  of  female  and  child  labor  in  Illinois?  Are 
they  all  satisfactory?— A.  There  is  relatively  little  of  it.  Among  200,000  employees 
in  the  State  we  found  about  30,000  women  and  6,000  to  8,000  children,  covering 
the  period  of  4  years;  so  that  it  is  relatively  small. 

Q.  Has  the  employment  of  children  increased  or  decreased? — A.  Increased. 

Q.  What  is  the  child  age?— A.  It  is  illegal  to  employ  any  children  under  14 
years  in  manufacturing  and  commerce. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  cases  under  that  age? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  usually  responsible  for  that,  the  parents  or  employers?— A.  Both. 

Q.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  employers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  you  called  attention  to  the  conditions? — A.  They 
said  different  things  at  different  times.  A  suit  was  pending  for  a  long  time  in  the 
supreme  court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  at  that  time  a  great 
many  employers  were  perfectly  defiant;  they  said  that  as  long  as  the  suit  was 
pending  in  court  they  would  regard  it  as  unconstitutional;  but  after  the  law  was 
sustained  the  larger  employers  technically  complied  with  it;  they  got  affidavits 
for  the  children,  and  discharged  children  whose  parents  admitted  they  were  under 
14,  but  the  sweaters  were  always  contumacious. 

Q.  I  was  referring  more  particularly  to  the  factories? — A.  In  the  factories  I 
think  there  was  no  contumacious  violation  of  the  law  after  it  was  sustained  by 
the  supreme  court  in  1895;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  negligent  violation. 

Q.  Are  the  personal-safety  laws  of  Illinois  satisfactory  to  employees?— A.  There 
are  none.  The  only  personal-safety  law  of  Illinois  is  with  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  thrashing  machines;  on  the  thrashing  machine  the  fly  wheel  is.  protected. 
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Q.  Are  not  fire  escapes  required  on  every  factory? — A.  No;  there  was  such  a 
requirement,  but  it  was  repealed  by  the  last  legislature. 

Q.  On  what  ground? — A.  That  it  was  enacted  for  the  express  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  senator  who  got  it  through.  That  was  the  only  ground  I  have  ever  heard 
given.  He  had  a  patent,  and  the  specifications  in  the  statute  were  identical  with 
the  specifications  under  his  patent. 

Q.  Was  there  no  attempt  to  put  a  suitable  law  in  the  place  of  this  one  repealed? — 
A.  No.  There  was  an  automatic  metallic  fire  escape  on  the  market  just  after  this 
law  took  effect,  and  two  men  who  were  engaged  by  the  factory  inspector  to  test  it 
were  both  injured  so  severely  that  this  legislature  voted  them  $2,500  each  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  injuries  sustained.  Of  course  the  repeal  of  the  law  went 
with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  no  ordinance  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  regard 
to  fire  escapes? — A.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  enforced.  There  is  a  building  ordinance 
requiring  a  vertical-ladder  fire  escape. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  there  are  no  personal-safety  laws  in  Hlinois; 
you  mean  for  factories? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Have  you  in  your  mind  a  well-defined  plan  or  scheme  of 
what  you  think  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  personal-safety  laws  which  ought  to  be 
enacted  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  present  New  York  code  is 
very  satisfactory. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  Massachusetts  code? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  also  satisfactory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  in  any  other  of  these  codes  that  ought  to  be 
added? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  come  properly  under  the  personal- 
safety  laws — the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foot-power  machines  in  garment  manu- 
facture. I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  foot-power  machines  can  be  used  without 
ultimate  injury  to  the  man  or  woman  who  uses  them.  Otherwise  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  codes  cover  the  ground  pretty  well. 

Q.  You  mean  in  factories,  not  in  private  establishments? — A.  In  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.  )  If  in  one  instance,  why  would  it  not  be  in 
all  others? — A.  I  do  not  believe  a  .woman  ordinarily  ruins  her  health  making 
clothes  for  her  children,  but  a  woman  who  makes  garments  for  sale,  at  home,  on 
a  foot-power  machine,  pretty  surely  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  laws  you  speak  of  are  as  complete  as  they  should  be  with  reference  to 
the  employment  of  children? — A.  No.  I  think  the  laws  for  guarding  machines  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  better  than  any  others  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  There  are  two  suggestions  that  have  been  made  that  might  improve  these 
too.  Under  the  German  insurance  law  they  always  color  the  dangerous  spot  in 
any  machine  with  vermilion.  I  think  that  is  a  thing  that  might  be  used.  A  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  in  patenting  new  machines,  before  they  are  put  on  the 
market  at  all,  a  stipulation  should  be  made  that  they  should  carry  the  best  safe- 
guards then  on  the  market.  I  think  either  of  these  would  be  a  good  advance  to 
make,  but  I  think  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  codes  are  very  fair  as  they 
stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  seems  to  be  the  health  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  in  these  sweat  trades;  are  they  healthy? — A.  No;  the  children  never  pre- 
sent a  good  appearance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  foot-power  work  the 
whole  body  of  employees  going  from  the  shop  impress  one  as  being  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  health.  Nothing  struck  me  as  having  such  an  evil  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  employee  as  the  foot-power  machine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  factories,  so  far 
as  your  inspection  went? — A.  I  think  the  standard  of  factory  construction  is  high 
throughout  Illinois.  The  factories  as  a  rule  are  modern,  and  built  on  rather  an 
enlightened  plan  as  to  light,  ventilation,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  with  very 
great  risks  as  to  fire.  The  modern  construction,  putting  up  s,  steel  skeleton  and 
then  fastening  fireproofing  around  it,  putting  shell  brick  outside,  admits  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  and  buildings  constructed  in  this  way  are  nominally  fireproof,  but 
in  practice  they  are  not.  We  have  a  terrible  list  of  deaths  from  fire  every  year 
in  Illinois. 

Q.  How  about  cleanliness? — A.  We  have  no  authority  to  look  after  sanitation 
except  in  tenement-house  shops.  Local  boards  of  health  look  after  that.  In  a 
general  way  the  shops  in  tenement  houses  are  never  good. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  are  not  factories  good  in  that  regard? — A.  I  can  not  speak 
on  that  subject.    We  were  not  authorized  to  look  into  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  You  were  inspectors  without  the  power  to  inspect? — A. 
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We  had  to  look  after  the  age  of  children,  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenement- 
house  shops,  and  hours  of  labor  for  women.  During  the  years  1893-1897  we  had 
no  power  to  look  after  the  guarding  of  elevators,  machines,  sanitation,  etc. 

Q.  That  eight-hour  law  in  regard  to  female  labor  was  declared  unconstitutional, 
was  It  not? — A.  Yes;  but  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  was  vir- 
tually overruled  by  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  Washington  in 
the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy,  February  28, 1898. 

Q.  I  expect  in  Illinois  the  Supreme  Court  decision  has  restored  the  old  Illinois 
law? — A.  No;  we  shall  have  to  reenact. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  factories  of  Illinois? — A.  It 
varies  naturally  with  the  season;  there  is  no  standard. 

Q.  No  standard? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  rule,  does  it  exceed  10  hours? — A.  There  is  no  rule;  no  general 
practice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Each  factory  has  a  law  of  its  own  in  that  regard? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  the  general  custom  of  work  in  the  State;  do 
they  work  18  hours  or  10  hours? — A.  According  to  the  season.  There  is  no  stand- 
ard for  any  trade  or  any  factory.  For  instance,  you  take  large  factories  like  the 
Western  Electric;  that  is  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  this  country;  during  the 
time  that  the  eight-hour  provision  was  in  force,  July  1893  to  March  1895,  the 
women  and  girls  employed  worked  only  8  hours  a  day.  But  6  weeks  after  that 
section  of  the  law  was  annulled,  they  put  the  day  girls  on  9£  hours  and  the  night 
girls  on  \\\  hours,  and  since  then  they  have  varied  from  9  to  12  hours,  according  to 
the  season.  There  is  no  standard  of  hours  in  the  shoe  trade,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  throughout  the  garment  trades.  There  is  no  standard  of  hours  at  the  stock 
yards;  they  work  from  3  hours  to  15,  according  to  their  orders.  I  do  not  know 
any  trade  of  which  I  could  say  that  it  has  a  standard  of  hours,  10, 12,  or  any  other 
specified  number  of  hours  which  they  habitually  work  during  the  year.  Of 
course,  where  a  factory  employs  organized  lahor  they  work  union  hours. 

Q.  You  except  trades  unions;  they  have  their  established  hours? — A.  There  are 
trades,  such  as  the  printers'  trade,  which  are  strict  as  to  hours;  there  are  other 
unions  where  the  hours  are  not  specified  strictly. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  wages  of  employees  vary  according  to  the 
variation  in  hours  in  such  cases  as  you  mention? — A.  I  can  only  state  from  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  some  employees.  In  the  Western  Electric  Company 
the  girls  are  paid  by  the  hour.  In  cases  where  they  work  by  piecework,  of  course, 
they  may  make  more  during  the  long  day,  until  they  break  down. 

Q.  Where  they  work  by  the  day,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  change  in 
wages? — A.  No;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  It  is  always  said  that  girls  who  work 
in  stores  do  not  get  extra  pay  for  extra  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  you  familiar  with  factory  inspection  work  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  States? — A.  Yes;  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  your  Illinois  industrial  situation  as  considerably  below  that 
prevailing  in  the  East? — A.  Well,  yes  and  no;  both.  I  think  in  the  matter  of  mod- 
ern construction  of  factories,  in  point  of  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  all  that,  there 
is  a  certain  advantage  in  the  West  in  the  way  of  buildings  recently  constructed 
with  good  light,  heat,  plumbing,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  does  very  little  to  promote  the  safety,  welfare,  and  education  of  the 
employees;  less  than  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  mean  to  say  the  condition  of  the  East- 
ern factory  people,  sanitary,  wages,  and  so  on,  is  better  than  in  Illinois? — A.  No; 
I  only  mean  the  legislative  codes  are  better.  How  far  they  are  carried  out  I  do 
not  know.  How  far  they  will  counterbalance  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  I  do  not  know.    I  think,  in  general,  wages  are  not  very  high  in  Illinois. 

Q.  Are  they  very  high  in  the  East? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  So  far  as 
children  are  concerned  our  factory-law  provisions  were  extended  in  1897  to  cover 
children  in  commerce,  in  stores,  offices,  and  mercantile  institutions.  There  is  no 
educational  clause  in  the  Illinois  factory  laws. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  habitations  or  homes? — A.  Only  with  a  view  to  tenement- 
house  manufacturing. 

Q.  Were  those  houses  owned  by  operators  or  employees?— A.  In  a  very  few 
cases  the  contractor  owned  his  own  house  and  shop,  but  as  a  rule  I  do  not  know 
that  they  were  owned  by  the  employer. 

Q.  Were  they  decent  houses — fit  to  live  in— people  invariably  in  them? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  hitherto,  except  in  two  or  three  wards  in  Chicago,  the  standard  of  houses 
is  pretty  high.  They  are  light  frame  cottages,  and  the  tenements  are  only  com- 
ing in. 
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Q.  How  are  they  heated? — A.  By  stoves.  There  are  three  wards  where  tene- 
ment houses  are  coming  in  very  rapidly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  large  manufacturing  establishments 
which  build  their  own  houses  for  the  employees;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  houses? — A.  Only  at  Pullman,  where  the  employers  have  built  houses,  and 
they  are  not  satisfactory. 

Q.  In  what  regard? — A.  There  was  continual  complaint.  All  the  time  I  lived 
in  Illinois  there  has  always  been  complaint  that  the  wages  were  competitive  and 
the  rents  were  fixed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  They  were  compelled  to  take  these  houses 
or  none,  and.  at  a  stipulated  rent? — A.  Yes;  they  had  no  choice  about  it.  I  will 
not  say  they  had  no  choice.  It  does  not  go  quite  as  far  as  that.  There  were  sub- 
urbs of  Chicago — Kensington  and  West  Pullman — where  employees  could  live 
who  worked  at  Pullman,  but  they  complained  that  their  work  was  more  preca- 
rious than  that  of  the  company's  tenants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  commission  in  a 
general  way  something  about  Hull  House  work  and  the  benefits  that  accrue  from 
it? — A.  No.  Hull  House  is  the  name  of  a  social  settlement,  a  group  of  people  who 
live  in  the  heart  of  the  district  where  the  sweated  trades  are  at  their  worst  in 
Chicago,  and  who  live  there  for  the  purpose  of  lending  a  hand  to  their  neighbors. 
It  is  by  living  there  7  years  that  I  know  what  I  know  of  tenement-house  manu- 
facture, outside  of  what  we  learned  as  inspectors. 

Q.  Are  you  not  going  to  tell  us  something  about  the  Hull  House  people?— A. 
The  residents  of  Hull  House  have  been  for  ten  years  trying  to  organize  employees 
in  the  garment  trade,  inviting  them  as  neighbors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  House, 
and  trying  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  organization  in  the  different  branches  of 
manufacture,  and  they  are  trying  to  get  some  sort  of  a  code  for  factory  regula- 
tion, such  as  they  have  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  but  it  has  been  impos- 
sible hitherto  to  get  anything  more  than  provisions  that  are  reported  in  these 
reports,  which  are  very  fragmentary. 

Q.  Your  funds  are  obtained  by  private  subscription? — A.  Yes;  the  residents  pay 
their  own  expenses.    The  House  is  given  us. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  of  you? — A.  Twenty-two. 

Q.  All  ladies? — A.  No;  six  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  they  workers  in  the  trades  or  philanthropists?— 
A.  Several  are  teachers;  one' or  two  are  editors;  one  is  a  manufacturer. 

Q.  Is  your  work  entirely  philanthropic  and  unremunerative? — A.  Yes.  The 
kindergartner  and  teacher  in  gymnastics,  the  housekeeper,  postmistress,  and  care- 
taker in  the  day  nursery  are  paid;  the  other  work  is  volunteered. 

Q.  Your  work  is  charitable  and  helpful  among  the  poorer  classes  in  your  neigh- 
borhood?— A.  We  think  the  kindergarten  is  a  good  adjunct  to  the  public  school 
and  an  entering  wedge  for  getting  kindergartens  into  the  public  schools.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  legislation  that  would  be  helpful  to  industrial  neighbor- 
hoods like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  kind  of  legislation  are  you  seeking  to  get? — A. 
This  year  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  good  truant-school  law,  and  at  the  next 
legislature  we  shall  try  to  get  a  personal-safety  law  on  behalf  of  the  employees, 
and  we  are  always  trying  to  get  legislation  covering  the  sweating  system.  We 
took  up,  for  instance,  this  bill  of  Mr.  Sulzer,  and  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
that.  It  was  introduced  in  1895  and  again  in  1896,  and  I  think  has  been  introduced 
every  year  since,  for  putting  the  whole  garment  trade  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, just  as  cigars  and  tobacco  are  under  the  Treasury  Department,  with  some 
modifications. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  this  Hull  House  that  you  speak  about  in  this  ward 
in  which  there  are  more  children  in  the  neighborhood  than  there  are  facilities 
for?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  most  of  those  children  of  foreign  parents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  speak  the  English  language  at  all? — A.  Only  what  they  learn  on  the 
streets. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  think  that  the  Sulzer  bill  would  be 
held  by  the  courts  as  constitutional? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  we  just  put  in  agricultural  instruments  and  all  others  under  the 
Treasury  Department? — A.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  hurt  them  at  all. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  police  regulations? — A.  The  supreme  court  of  Illinois 
has  broadly  declared  that  the  legislature  has  no  police  powers  in  Illinois.  That 
is  the  reason  our  factory  and  sweat-shop  laws  are  so  meager  and  ineffective.  We 
have  to  go  to  the  General  Government  for  protection  of  the  purchaser.    In  Massa- 
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clrasetts,  where  they  have  enforced  the  sweat-shop  law,  they  have  very  largely 
driven  their  trade  to  New  York.  The  New  York  people  have  copied  the  Massa- 
chusetts provisions,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  send  the  sweat 
shops,  if  they  enforce  the  laws,  over  to  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and  other 
New  Jersey  towns. 

Q.  It  is  your  policy,  instead  of  putting  it  under  Government  provision,  to  put 
it  under  the  States? — A.  Yes;  but  wherever  we  get  a  clear  and  effective  measure, 
in  Illinois,  we  find  it  annulled  by  our  supreme  court.  We  had  an  effective  meas- 
ure in  our  eight-hours  law.  If  we  could  have  restricted  the  hours  of  labor  in 
sweat  shops  we  would  have  abolished  them.  They  can  only  exist  by  workingin 
the  height  of  the  season  at  all  hours. 

Q.  The  trouble  was  with  the  supreme  court,  was  it? — A.  Yes.  Our  eight-hours 
law  was  annulled  in  the  decision  of  Ritchie  v.  People,  March  15, 1895. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  thought  this  matter  could  come  under 
the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  Constitution? — A.  Yes. 
We  got  the  best  counsel  that  we  could  in  Illinois  to  go  over  that  at  the  time  it 
(the  Sulzer  bill)  was  introduced,  and  at  the  time  our  eight-hours  law  was  annulled. 
We  found  the  attorneys  differing  about  it.  Some  thought  we  could  do  nothing 
effective  and  others  said  is  would  be  constitutional.  If  we  could  get  uniform 
laws  throughout  the  States  it  would  be  most  effective. 

Q.  You  say  the  attorneys  in  Illinois  said  the  United  States  Government  had  a 
right  to  establish  a  law  taxing  people  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  it,  while  the 
Constitution  declares  fully  that  this  Government  only  has  the  power  to  tax  for 
revenue? — A.  They  referred  us  to  the  law  taxing  State  banks  out  of  existence, 
and  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  oleomargarine. 

Q.  Your  proposition  is  to  tax  to  prohibit? — A.  I  should  be  quite  willing  for  the 
tax  to  be  imposed,  with  the  single  mo,tive  of  doing  it  for  revenue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Do  you  not  think  this  whole  thing  is  within  the  State 
power  instead  of  national? — A.  No.  I  think  that  so  long  as  New  York  goods  are 
sold  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  the  States  are  debarred  from  shutting  them  out, 
regulating  the  shops  should  not  be  merely  a  State  power.  We  have  very  much 
less  factory  legislation  than  either  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  and  our  supreme 
court  says  we  can  not  imitate  their  codes.  You  see  we  began  with  the  United 
States  Federal  law  only  after  our  State  law  was  annulled.  We  can  not  do  any- 
thing there;  we  have  to  come  to  Washington. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  the  National  Government  to  override  the  State? — A. 
The  State  supreme  court  has  already  been  overruled  in  the  United  States  Federal 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy,  February  28, 1898. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  this  commission  recommended  some 
uniform  State  law,  would  you  have  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  that  should 
be? — A.  Those  we  have  set  forth  in  our  recommendations  from  year  to  year.  We 
have  invariably  asked  for  the  enactment  of  the  New  York  code,  including  their 
treatment  of  tenement  house  manufacture. 

Q.  Then  you  would  recommend  the  New  York  statute? — A.  Either  that  or  parts 
of  that  and  the  Massachusetts  code.  When  I  was  factory  inspector  I  always  had 
a  bill  in  the  legislature  extending  the  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law  to  the 
children  engaged  in  commerce.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  legislature ;  it  is  with 
the  supreme  court  of  Illinois. 

Q.  Is  your  supreme  court  appointed  by  the  governor  or  elected? — A.  All  elected 
by  the  people. 

The  only  legislation  which  had  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Government  would  be  the  enactment  of  that  bill,  and  then  also  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  practice,  which  I  understand  has  prevailed  hitherto,  of  having  the 
Government  uniforms  made  under  contract  under  the  sweating  system.  We 
have  found,  it  is  true,  only  local  uniforms  being  made  in  sweater  shops  in  Chi- 
cago— we  have  found  police  and  militia  uniforms — but  I  understand  that  all  the 
Government  clothing  is  made  under  the  contract  system,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  Congress  ought  to  look  after  that.  That  is  the  only  suggestion  I  have  to 
make.  We  are  very  far  behind,  for  instance,  the  English  Government  in  that 
respect.  The  English  Government  has  no  clothing  made  for  it  under  the  sweat- 
ing system.  It  has  its  own  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  all  military 
and  civil  servants  who  wear  uniforms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  legislation,  in  your  opinion,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  conditions  of  labor  as  satisfactory  as  in  your  judgment  they  should 
be  for  women  and  children? — A.  I  am  no  less  ardent  an  advocate  now  of  a  com- 
pulsory 8-hour  day  for  all  employees  in  factories  than  I  was  when  we  obtained 
the  enactment  of  the  8-hour  law  for  women  and  children  in  Illinois.  We  restricted 
it  at  that  time  to  women  and  children  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  supreme 
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court  of  Illinois  might  sustain  that  law  for  women  and  children  and  might  not 
sustain  it  if  it  included  all  people  working  longer  than  8  hours  a  day.  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  no  child  will  be  engaged  in  manufactories  under  16  years  of  age. 
Of  course  I  do  not  expect  to  see  all  these  changes  immediately,  but  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  essential  changes  to  be  worked  for.  Those  are  the  two — restriction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  either  boys  or 
girls  under  16  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  "Why  do  you  put  the  age  at  16;  why  not 
at  24? — A.  For  two  reasons.  I  think  that  children  of  14,  as  I  have  seen  them  at 
work  in  factories,  are  ordinarily  not  sufficiently  intelligent  or  sufficiently  devel- 
oped physically  to  be  as  good  citizens  when  they  work  from  14  to  21  as  they  would 
be  if  they  went  to  school  until  16,  particularly  now  that  we  are  getting  more 
manual  training  schools  for  children  from  14  to  16.  I  think  that  the  number  of 
children  who  are  used  up,  worn  out,  and  exhausted  during  the  years  between  14 
and  16  is  very  much  greater  than  people  ordinarily  think,  and  that  the  amount  of 
instruction  that  they  may  get  under  14  is  very  much  less  than  is  ordinarily  taken 
for  granted.  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  own  boys  go  to  work  under  16  years. 
But  it  does  not  seem  practical  to  ask  for  a  prohibition  of  all  work  of  children 
longer  than  the  16th  birthday. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  with  boys  of  16  years  of  age,  without  any  habits  of  labor, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  introduce  into  their  make-up,  either  by  parental  author- 
ity, or  however  good  a  home,  the  inclination  to  work? — A.  No;  not  if  our  schools 
are  well  conducted. 

Q.  Have  you  any  State  law  governing  manual  training? — A.  Yes;  we  have, 
authorizing  cities  to  expend  money  and  leaving  it  to  the  local  authorities  to  decide 
what  they  shall  expend  in  introducing  manual  training  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  you  ha\e  sufficient  legislation  upon  that  ques- 
tion in  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  I  have  not  looked  into  that  matter.  It  is  being 
done  very  rapidly  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  put  manual  training  in  as  rapidly  as  they  see  fit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Are  the  people  of  Chicago  pretty  liberal  in  providing 
for  public  schools? — A.  No;  we  have  several  thousand  children  entirely  unpro- 
vided with  school  facilities. 

Q.  Are  the  average  school  facilities  in  the  city  of  Chicago  as  good  as  in  any 
other  city  in  the  nation? — A.  It  is  the  habit  of  Chicagoans  to  say  so.  Judging 
from  my  own  ward  and  the  adjacent  ward,  we  have  more  children  without  school 
seats  than  children  for  whom  seats  are  provided,  and  from  the  ward  just  below  that 
3,000  children  in  excess  of  school  facilities.  In  another  ward  there  are  8,000  chil- 
dren in  excess  of  school  seats.  While  this  condition  exists  we  can  not  claim  that 
the  school  policy  of  Chicago  is  liberal  or  enlightened. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  these  schools  in  English? — A.  Yes;  all 
in  English. 

Q,  Are  there  parish  schools  there  where  no  English  is  allowed  to  be  spoken  on 
the  premises? — A.  Yes;  some  Polish  Catholic  schools,  I  believe. 

Q.  All  these  appropriations  for  public  schools  are  for  English  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  "While  chief  of  the  factory  inspection  department  of 
Hlinois,  did  the  inspection  of  the  large  mercantile  establishments  and  department 
stores  come  under  your  jurisdiction? — A.  That  law  took  effect  the  1st  of  July, 
and  we  were  removed  the  26th  of  August.  We  had  only  time  to  make  a  canvass 
of  stores  and  start  a  few  suits;  then  we  were  removed. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  commission,  officially  or  otherwise,  as  to 
the  treatment  of  employees  in  these  department  stores  or  mercantile  establish- 
ments?— A.  Only  that  I  think  whatever  legislation  applies  to  factories  in  the  mat- 
ter of  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  ought  to  apply  to  these  stores.  We  have  now 
children  working  in  the  Christmas  season  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
midnight  in  these  stores. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Florence  Kelley. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22d  day  of  September,  1899. 

Ernest  H.  Opetz, 
Notary  Public,  Queens  County. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  s,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ADOLPH  STRASSER, 

Ex-President  of  tlie  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.40 
p.  m.  Mr.  Adolph  Strasser  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  official  posi- 
tion in  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union. — A.  Adolph  Strasser,  township 
of  Brant,  Erie  County,  New  York  State.  My  official  position  is  now  general 
examiner  of  accounts  and  finances  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  formed? — A.  1864. 

Q.  Has  it  remained  under  that  organization  continuously  until  now? — A.  It 
was  formerly  a  national  union,  and  then  it  became  international. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  become  president? — A.  September,  1877. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  president? — A.  UntilJanuary  1,1892. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  cigar  makers  at  the  time  you  became  presi- 
dent?— A.  The  trade  was  completely  disorganized,  wages  had  reached  their  lowest 
point,  the  funds  of  the  organization  amounted  to  absolutely  nothing,  and  when  I 
was  elected  president  they  handed  over  to  me  some  papers  and  $9.28. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  trade  organizations? — A.  Since  I  ceased  to  be  an 
employer — 29  years.    I  was  an  employer  prior  to  that  time  on  a  small  scale. 

Q.  In  rebuilding  the  financial  features  of  the  cigar  makers' union,  were  you  not 
an  instrument  in  financiering  it? — A.  To  a  large  extent  my  recomm  endations  were 
accepted,  but  others  assisted  me  in  my  efforts  to  accomplish  the  result. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  financial  system  of  the  cigar  makers'  union  as  the  source 
of  its  stability  and  progress? — A.  It  is  one  of  its  strongest  features — its  financial 
system. 

Q.  Would  you  state  how  you  started  the  various  funds  that  you  have  now,  and 
whether  they  were  initiated  at  the  beginning  of  1877  or  subsequently,  and  what 
called  them  forth? — A.  The  first  system  that  we  adopted  was  at  the  convention 
held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  composed  of  11  men.  The  whole  membership  was 
1,216.  We  adopted,  first,  uniform  dues  and  initiation  fees  and  equalization  of 
funds,  so  that  the  funds  would  always  follow  the  members.  Equalization  of 
funds  means  this:  If  there  is  a  union  to-day  with  a  thousand  members  and  the 
union  collapses  for  trade  or  other  reasons,  the  fund  always  follows  the  members. 
It  is  one  fund,  so  much  per  capita,  and  we  distribute  it  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A  member  of  one  union  is  a  member  of  all  unions,  and  if  a  member 
came  here  to  Washington  to-morrow  and  died  here,  the  union  here  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  his  funeral  benefits. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  to  call  on  the  last  union  he  left  at  all? — A.  No;  right  here 
in  town  they  would  investigate  the  case  and  pay  the  money,  and  if  they  had  not 
the  money  they  could  apply  for  the  funds,  and  the  funds  would  come  here. 

Q.  What  safeguards  are  there  on  all  these  local  funds? — A.  The  safeguards  are 
provided  by  the  constitution.  A  large  local  is  only  allowed  to  have  so  much  per 
capita,  and  a  smaller  union  is  allowed  a  larger  per  cent,  and  so  on;  it  is  graded 
according  to  membership. 

Q.  Do  you  exact  any  bonds  of  the  holders  of  your  moneys? — A.  No;  we  limit 
the  amount  to  be  held  by  the  treasurers.  If  they  become  unfaithful  and  unworthy 
of  their  trust  we  prosecute  them. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  cases  of  prosecution  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  your  organization  a  distinct  defense  fund  for  strikes  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind? — A.  No  special  funds;  it  is  all  one  fund. 

Q.  What  benefits  have  you? — A.  We  have  a  funeral  benefit  up  to  §550,  accord- 
ing to  membership;  §200  with  5  years'  membership;  $350  with  membership  of  10 
years,  and  $550  with  15  years'  membership  and  over.  Then  we  have  an  out-of- 
work  benefit  of  63  a  week  for  6  consecutive  weeks  in  any  three  periods  in  each 
year,  not  to  exceed  §54  a  year.  Then  we  allow  a  sick  benefit  for  13  consecutive 
weeks  of  $5,  not  to  exceed  $65  in  one  year.  We  also  allow  a  strike  benefit  of  $5 
per  week  for  15  consecutive  weeks,  and.  $3  a  week  until  the  strike  is  terminated, 
no  matter  how  long  it  lasts.  And  we  have  traveling  benefits.  A  member  travel- 
ing is  allowed  50  cents  a  meal  and  railroad  fare  to  the  next  station.  Those  are 
the  principal  benefit  features  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  union,  the  higher  its  dues  and  the  more  frequent 
its  assessments,  the  greater  the  benefits  to  the  men  in  the  beneficial  features  of 
it? — A.  No  doubt  about  that,  from  the  facts  published  every  year. 
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Q.  How  much  of  a  fund  have  you  to  day?— A.  When  I  was  elected  president 
we  had  $9.28;  when  I  left  we  had  $425,000.  To-day  it  will  be,  I  think,  about 
$300,000.     I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  way  to  build  up  a  union  than  on  its  tinances^— 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  build  it  up  than  high  dues  and  benefits. 
It  has  been  practically  demonstrated  all  over  the  globe.  . 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  American  unions  do  not  adopt  a  financial 
system  very  much  like  the  cigar  makers'?— A.  The  molders  have  already  pat- 
terned after  our  system  and  others  are  bound  to  follow  in  the  course  of  time.  It 
takes  time  to  educate.  It  is  slow,  uphill  work.  There  is  one  feature  in  our  sys- 
tem that  was  considered  for  16  years;  numerous  articles  were  written  about  it;  and 
it  was  debated  in  meetings  and  I  recommended  it;  but  it  took  16  years  to  convince 
them  of  the  feasibility  of  the  feature.  There  were  a  great  many  opponents  to  it,  or 
pessimists  as  I  call  them.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  believe  in  success,  and  ultimately, 
after  years  of  success,  I  found  the  organization  did  prosper,  and  finally  in  1880  we 
adopted  two  features— the  sick-benefit  and  the  funeral-benefit  system,  and  we 
gained  10,000  members,  and  they  wanted  all  the  benefits  of  the  organization.  It 
was  a  practical  success  and  the  opposition  was  downed. 

Q.  "What  effect  on  strikes  has  the  fact  of  your  having  a  general  fund  approach- 
ing nearly  $500,000?— A.  It  has  diminished  strikes  wonderfully.  Employers  are 
willing  to  listen.  They  refused  to  listen  to  my  recommendations,  refused  to  rec- 
ognize me,  18  years  ago.  After  they  found  out  we  had  fighting  qualities  and 
strength  to  hold  out  fifty-seven  consecutive  weeks  in  one  fight  they  conferred 
with  us. 

Q.  "Was  that  the  strike  in  Cincinnati? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  then  president? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  merits  of  that  strike;  the  reasons  of  the  men  and  the 
employers? — A.  To  be  frank — I  always  believe  in  telling  the  facts;  I  do  not 
believe  in  diplomacy,  so  to  speak — the  strike  and  subsequent  lockout  in  Cincin- 
nati was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  I  tried  for 
57  weeks  to  get  them  to  settle  it  in  some  way.  There  was  one  man  reduced  in 
his  wages,  or  rather  they  wanted  an  increase,  and  they  misrepresented  the  facts 
to  headquarters,  and  that  resulted  in  a  lockout  of  about  1,500  men.  It  might 
have  been  settled,  but  our  constitution  gave  them  at  that  time  absolute  home 
rule.  General  officers  could  not  interfere,  had  no  power,  absolutely  powerless  to 
say  anything,  and  all  that  time  we  had  to  pay  money.  We  have  changed  our 
constitution  since  that  time,  and  the  general  officers  can  now  step  in.  The  gen- 
eral officers  were  powerless.  They  paid  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  week  to  that  town. 
That  is  all  cleared  out.  It  was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
union  at  that  time.  It  cost  us  probably  altogether,  voluntary  contributions  and 
all,  close  on  to  $220,000.    That  was  simply  practical  instruction. 

Q.  How  many  factories  were  concerned  there? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
many  factories,  but  they  lost  the  business. 

Q.  The  business  went  to  other  places? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  contention  against  the  union  by  all  the  owners  of  the 
factories? — A.  Yes;  the  principal  factories. 

Q.  So  that  the  result,  you  think,  of  that  strike  was  a  disorganization  of  the 
business? — A.  It  helped  us  to  some  extent,  because  we  went  forward  and  after- 
wards adopted  the  8-hour  system  the  same  year,  and  the  employers  accepted  it 
throughout  the  whole  country  without  a  fight.  The  fight  was  not  lost  by  any 
means,  although  I  consider  it  was  injudicious  on  our  part.  The  general  effect 
was  visible  very  strongly  afterward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  you  have  adopted  the  8-hour  day  had  it  not  been 
for  this  strike? — A.  I  have  my  doubts  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  men  followed  the  trade  and  got  work  elsewhere?— 
A.  Some  went  to  other  places  and  some  followed  the  trade,  and  some  went  into 
other  business,  and  it  brought  new  people  into  the  business.  The  effects  of  that 
long  fight  injured  both  sides. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  international  unions  of 
this  country  have  now  sufficient  safeguards  in  referring  disturbances  to  the  local 
union  and  from  the  local  union  up  to  the  national  organization? — A.  I  know  our 
national  organization  has.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  Boston,  in  1887,  of  prevent- 
ing a  kind  of  a  lockout.  It  was  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  they 
were  told  to  go  back  to  work. 

Q.  Who  decides  these  questions  when  they  come  up? — A.  In  that  case  they 
only  sent  up  the  case  which  was  decided,  by  misrepresentation,  and  I  decided  that 
case  and  I  told  them  to  go  to  work. 
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Q.  Can  you  withhold  the  funds  from  the  strikers  at  such  a  time? — A.  Yes.  We 
can  not  draw  on  the  funds  until  it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  secret  vote  of  all 
the.unions  throughout  the  country,  so  that  there  are  enough  safeguards  against 
impulsive  strikes. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  employ  in  getting  your  vote? — A.  They  are  usually  sent 
out  by  circular  and  they  reply  by  telegram;  that  is,  the  unions  in  San  Francisco, 
British  Columbia,  and  out  there  reply  by  telegram.    Others  reply  by  postal  cards. 

Q.  Can  small  strikes  go  beyond  the  local  body? — A.  Yes;  less  than  25  members, 
the  executive  board  decides:  over  25  goes  to  the  popular  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  initiative  as  well  as  the  referendum? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequent  are  your  national  meetings? — A.  They  are  now  only  once 
in  5  years;  formerly  3,  then  2,  and  finally  5.  It  saves  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  our  organization.  Our  last  convention  cost  us  over  $33,000.  We  can  use  that 
money  for  a  much  better  purpose. 

Q.  Then  you  think  for- an  international  union  the  better  plan  is  to  have  a  thor- 
oughly organized  headquarters  and  rules  and  discipline? — A.  Yes;  the  strongest 
kind  of  discipline. 

Q.  So  that  all  local  unions  can  know  exactly  what  is  immediately  before  them, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  time  of  the  national  convention? — A.  Yes;  it  is  better 
to  bring  them  immediately  into  obedience  to  the  law.  It  can  not  be  accomplished 
in  a  day. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  rules  and  laws  that  you  have  last  usually? — A.  They  last 
until  they  are  amended  or  repealed. 

Q.  Who  offers  an  amendment? — A.  It  can  be  offered  by  a  single  union,  and  it 
has  to  be  indorsed  by  20  unions,  and  requires  a  two-thirds  vote.  If  submitted  by 
the  convention  it  requires  simply  a  majority  vote  to  ratify  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  condition  of  your  trade  as  compared  with  what  it 
was  when  you  resigned  the  presidency? — A.  In  the  towns  and  cities  where  we 
were  thoroughly  organized  we  maintained  the  rate  of  wages  through  the  whole 
depression.  In  other  towns  wages  were  cut  continuously  and  they  suffered 
severely;  in  some  places  less. 

Q.  How  strong  is  your  organization  in  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  At  present 
between  4.500  and  5,000, 1  think. 

Q.  How  many  cigar  makers  are  there  in  that  city? — A.  About  14,000,  including 
women  and  everybody. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  reasons  why  you  can  not  organize  as  well  in  the  city  of 
New  York  as  you  have  in  other  cities? — A.  There  are  a  good  many  causes  for  it. 
We  have  an  element  there  that  is  kind  of  socialistic,  that  believes  in  purely  polit- 
ical action,  and  another  element  that  believes  in  the  trade  union  pure  and  simple, 
and  these  elements  are  continuously  in  conflict,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  we  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Q.  Axe  those  of  the  socialistic  class  there  in  the  organization? — A.  They  belong 
to  the  union,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  its  methods  and  do  not  often  assist  it. 
They  drifted  into  line  in  1886. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  And  there  is  a  conflict  between  them  and  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  socialism  in  the  organization,  that  retards  its  growth? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  they  are  still  willing  to  accept  the  international 
cigar  makers'  scale? — A.  Yes,  and  the  benefits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  not  that  conflict  that  you  speak  of  in  almost  all 
forms  of  industrial  organization,  and  even  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — 
A.  Yes;  in  some  to  a  small  extent,  and  in  others  to  a  larger  extent. 

Q.  Is  there  a  contention  against  the  form  of  organization  called '  •  trade  unionism" 
among  the  socialist  cigar  makers? — A.  They  would  like  to  control  it  in  their  own 
fashion.    That  is  all  the  contention  they  have. 

Q.  Have  they  proposed  any  better  form  of  organization  than  the  trade  union? — A. 
They  propose  a  political  union,  to  some  extent.  They  would  like  to  drag  trade 
unions  right  down  into  partisan  politics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  that  will  kill  the  trade  union? — A.  Most  decidedly. 
But  they  are  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  political  establishments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  ever  know  any  trade  union  in  the  United 
States  to  live  that  went  into  politics? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  are  all 
exterminated  sooner  or  later,  1  mean  partisan  politics. 

Q.  Has  immigration  any  effect  on  your  organization  in  the  State  of  New  York? — 
A.  Yes.  Trade  became  good,  and  there  was  a  sudden  influx,  a  large  influx,  and 
it  took  a  good  many  years  to  bring  them  into  line.  There  were  about  1,500  of 
that  socialist  element  that  came  inside  of  6  months. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  your  union  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children? — 
A.  It  had  a  tendency,  in  former  years,  to  lower  wages,  but  now  a  great  number 
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of  them  are  in  the  union.  They  have  one  union  in  New  York  City,  and  there  are 
over  1,000  females  in  that  one  union,  paying  the  same  dues  as  other  persons  and 
sharing  the  same  benefits.  „      „    ,  _„    .    x,     ,      ,  „ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  many  Cubans  in  New  York  City  in  the  trade?— 
A.  The  Cubans  are  largely  down  in  Tampa  and  Key  "West.  They  are  not  very 
numerous  in  New  York  City  now. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAE.)  What  kind  of  wages  have  they  down  there?— A.  As 
much  as  40  per  cent  lower  than  they  are  in  New  York  City  for  the  same  work. 

Q.  They  have  no  representation  in  vour  union?— A.  No;  to  a  very  small  extent. 
They  do  not  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages. ,  What  they  call  figaros,  they  pay  in 
New.York  $18  for,  while  down  there  they  pay  from  $12  to  $15,  and  others  in  pro- 
portion. 

Q.  How  strong  is  your  organization  in  the  city  of  Chicago? — A.  Between  1,200 
and  1,300. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  cigar  makers  there?— A.  They 
are  waking  up  there  now.    At  present  I  suppose  there  are  over  2,000. 

Q.  Are  your  union  men  working  in  the  main  factories  of  Chicago,  the  largest 
ones? — A.  Some  of  the  largest  factories  are  nonunion  shops. 

Q.  How  many  of  them? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  number;  I  have  not 
been  in  Chicago  for  5  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  drawback  to  the  organization  in  Chicago? — A.  There  is  no  great 
drawback.  A  trade  can  not  be  organized  in  a  decade  or  a  generation;  it  is  a  grad- 
ual growth.  There  are  periods  when  they  flock  into  the  unions,  and  there  are  peri- 
ods when  they  like  to  flock  out  of  the  unions.  In  periods  of  depression,  when  times 
are  hard,  they  are  not  very  enthusiastic  for  the  unions,  but  when  the  times  get 
good  and  the  pay  good  they  will  flock  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  These  benefit  features  you  speak  of  are  calculated  very 
much  to  bring  about  stability? — A.  Yes;  they  brought  about  more  stability  in  the 
union  than  there  was- before.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  benefits  I  called 
the  organization  a  pigeon  coop — they  were  flocking  in  and  out  all  the  time;  but 
now  a  member  is  going  to  lose  something,  and  he  will  think  twice  before  he  allows 
himself  to  be  suspended,  for  his  family  is  thereby  losing  something.  I  know  in 
some  cases  the  wives  of  some  of  the  members  who  lost  work  kept  up  the  dues  of 
their  husbands  to  gain  the  benefits.    It  was  done  in  the  past  year. 

Q.  Do  your  unions  usually  have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  benefits? — A. 
We  pay  the  benefits,  and  deduct  them  from  the  weekly  dues.  There  is  absolutely 
no  cause  for  a  member  to  be  suspended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  form  of  organizatiqn  your  attempt  is  to  take 
care  of  a  man  once  he  becomes  a  member? — A.  Yes;  to  combine  his  own  interest 
with  the  union. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  general  fund  of  a  union  is  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
union  itself? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  is.    It  gives  the  members  more  confidence. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  limit  that  the  cigar  makers'  union  should  have 
on  a  general  fund? — A.  They  have  what  they  call  a  lowest  limit.  It  can  not  be 
lower  than  $10  per  capita  under  our  constitution.  They  ought  to  have  it,  in  my 
opinion,  $100  per  capita  at  least. 

.  Q.  Are  there  not,  in  your  opinion,  some  unions  that  would  get  along  better  with 
a  small  financial  backing  than  with  a  large  financial  backing? — A.  No;  the  funds 
are  the  same  for  the  union  as  the  ammunition  for  the  army.  It  is  like  throwing 
away  all  the  guns  if  they  throw  away  the  funds. 

Q.  The  financial  strength  is  the  real  strength,  independent  of  what  people  call 
principle  or  policy  or  diplomacy  in  managing,  on  the  other  hand? — A.  It  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  organization.  I  was  one  time  on  the  witness  stand,  and  I  was 
asked  by  the  judge  what  the  funds  were,  and  he  was  almost  taken  off  his  feet  at 
what  I  said;  he  was  so  astonished  that  the  fund  was  so  large. 

Q.  Have  you  not  in  mind  the  British  union  that  had  a  large  fund,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  going  into  a  strike — the  engineers? — A.  The  last  strike  was  not 
exactly  a  success.  The  amalgamated  engineers  of  Great  Britain  have  not  one  of 
the  best  organized  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  far  superior  organi- 
zations to  the  amalgamated  engineers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  trade  unions  ought  to  adopt  very  much 
your  plan  and  provide  life  insurance  and  sick  and  funeral  benefits  for  every  man 
belonging  to  the  trade? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  permanent  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful plan. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  trade  unionist  can  receive  more  benefits  from  his  mem- 
bership in  the  trade  union  than  he  could  if  he  took  life  insurance  or  accident 
insurance  outside? — A.  Most  decidedly,  because  the  percentage  of  expenditure  is 
much  smaller,  and  combines  all  in  one  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  your  members  work  with  nonunion  men? — A.  In 
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places  where  we  are  not  thoroughly  organized  we  have  to.  In  places  where  we 
are  strong  enough  we  refuse. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  some  years  ago  the  opening  of  shops? — A.  No,  not  on 
general  principles.  We  have  the  open  shop  system  only  when  we  can  not  help 
ourselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  the  members  of  your  union  ever  tried  coopera- 
tion or  profit  sharing? — A.  They  organized  a  good  many  cooperative  factories 
through  the  country.  Along  for  a  few  years  after  the  strike,  they  started  little 
cooperative  factories. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  they  always  paid? — A.  Some  of  them  are  large 
concerns;  others  went  down.  Some  of  our  members  started  in  and  went  on  a 
while,  and  they  usually  bought  out  the  rest  of  the  fellows  and  worked  for  them- 
selves, and  we  found  some  of  them  undermining  the  union  and  competing  with 
them,  and  in  such  places  as  Boston  and  San  Francisco  and  other  places  some 
of  them  became  very  active  members  of  the  employers'  association,  against  the 
union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  to  the 
trade  unions  of  this  country  to  incorporate? — A.  There  is  no  advantage  perma- 
nently. They  are  recognized  in  most  of  the  States  now  as  voluntary  associations, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  incorporating  them. 

Q.  "Would  it  give  them  a  legal  standing  and  give  them  important  safeguards? — 
A.  No;  it  would  not  give  them  any  more  standing  in  most  of  the  States.  It 
could  not  give  any  more  legal  standing  in  the  State  of  New  York  than  they  have 
now,  and  it  would,  make  them  liable  to  a  number  of  lawsuits,  and  they  can  not 
be  now.  I  have  consulted  with  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  they  have  advised  against  incorporation. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  trouble  with  injunctions? — A.  No.  We  have  had  trouble 
with  conspiracy  cases,  but  not  with  injunctions.  We  employed  the  best  legal  talent 
we  could,  and  fought  one  case  that  cost  us  over  $8,000  at  Binghamton,  and  we  car- 
ried up  the  case  to  the  highest  court  in  the  State.  We  employed  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  We  won.  Other  trade  organizations  fought  other 
cases  and  lost. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Binghamton  strike? — A.  The  Binghamton  strike 
was  in  1890.  It  was  largely  a  nonunion  strike,  mostly  girls.  It  was  a  strike  for 
higher  wages.  Wages  were  at  the  lowest  in  that  city,  and  they  struck  for  higher 
wages,  and  the  employers  formed  a  combination.  They  sued  us.  We  brought 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  and  then  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  gained  it. 

Q.  Have  those  employing  the  cigar  makers  of  the  United  States  any  associa- 
tion of  their  own? — A.  Oh,  yes;  a  regular  national  and  local  association. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation? — A.  They  come  and  go.  They  have 
some  always  in  existence.  Sometimes  they  dissolve,  and  then  they  reorganize. 
They  reorganize  their  national  association,  and  they  can  reorganize  much  quicker 
than  the  working  men. 

Q.  Is  it  simply  an  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade? — A.  Yes;  as  well  as 
for  legislation.  They  send  delegates  to  Washington  and  fight  legislation  obnox- 
ious to  them,  and  favor  legislation  that  is  favorable,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  also  sent  delegates  for  the  same  purpose? — A. 
Yes;  sometimes  cooperate  with  them  when  our  interests  are  identical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Then  there  are  cases  where  your  interests  are  iden- 
tical?— A.  Yes;  it  is  sometimes  tariff  and  sometimes  internal-revenue  affecting 
our  trade,  and  we  usually  go  hand  in  hand. 

Q.  What  form  of  arbitration  do  you  use? — A.  We  have  conferences  with  the 
employers;  no  outside  arbitration;  do  not  require  it. 

Q.  You  never  appealed  to  the  State  arbitration  board? — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. We  can  settle  among  ourselves  better  than  with  outsiders  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  general  view  of  trade  unions  in  this  country? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  but  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  was  for  a  short 
time  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  weakness  of  that  organization — outsiders  coming  in  and 
meddling  with  trades  they  did  not  know  anything  about? — A.  I  did  not  follow 
the  Knights  of  Labor  closely.  I  simply  joined  them  to  see  if  they  were  taking 
any  steps  detrimental  to  organized  labor.  I  knew  they  could  not  live;  had  no 
historical  existence,  and  could  not  survive.    I  knew  that  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  trades  unions  must  have  an  historical 
existence? — A.  They  have  an  historical  existence.  Craft  guilds  date  back  thou- 
sands of  years.  The  British  trade  unions  were  largely  formed  on  the  lines  of  the 
„„„ft. — ju...^.^"'    »  to  ancient  times.    You  find  them 
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spoken  of  in  Gibbons'  History  of  Rome.  The  Freemasons  used  to  be  a  trade 
union;  they  were  the  freemasons  in  contradistinction  to  the  slave  masons. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Europe  the  masons  were  the  only  free  workmen  for 
hundreds  of  years?— A.  They  were  in  the  Roman  Empire.  They  did  all  the  pub- 
lic work.  They  built  the  forts;  followed  the  armies.  They  did  all  the  work  the 
slaves  did  not  do.  .     „ 

Q.  The  slaves  were  simply  the  vassals  of  the  contractors?— A.  And  ot  private 
individuals.  The  craft  guilds,  or  collegi,  as  they  called  them,  did  all  the  work 
for  the  municipal  governments.  The  city  of  Paris  was  founded,  as  the  historian 
tells  us,  by  the  water  carriers'  union  of  Rome,  and  the  by-laws  formed  the  basis 
of  the  municipal  government  up  to  the  eleventh  century.  Among  the  signs  in 
Great  Britain  is  Guild  Hall,  in  London,  an  historic  landmark.  In  Philadelphia 
we  had  craft  guilds  before  the  Revolution.    Congress  met  in  Carpenters'  Hall. 

Q.  As  the  American  unions  are  divorced  from  the  State,  do  you  think  they  have 
more  strength  than  they  would  have  with  an  element  of  State  control  in  them? — 
A.  I  believe  they  are  better  without  the  control  of  the  State  than  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  State.    They  can  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  unions  gain  in  the  matter  of  principle  or  economy  by  seeking 
legislation  from  legislatures  or  the  National  Government? — A.  So  far  as  the  legis- 
lation is  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  will  agree  that  in  the  affairs  of  trade  unions 
and  their  relations  with  employers  or  associations  of  employers,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  experienced  in  enforcing  wage  agreements? — A.  Sometimes  there  is. 

Q.  The  trouble  is  usually  the  result  of  some  employer  ignoring  the  scale,  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  workers,  I  presume.  Now,  if  the 
States  had  jurisdiction  in  those  matters,  would  it  not  avoid  such  contingencies? 
For  instance,  if  the  association  of  employers  and  the  unions  were  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  States,  could  such  things  then  happen? — A.  The  danger 
would  be  that  a  system  of  slavery  could  be  opened  up  under  the  control  of  the 
State  by  compelling  them  to  work  against  their  will. 

Q.  Do  you  think  incorporation  would  lead  to  that? — A.  I  do  not  say  incorpora- 
tion would  lead  to  that,  but  compulsory  arbitration  would  lead  to  that.  If  incor- 
porated, there  would  be  great  danger  that  the  funds  of  the  organization  could  be 
attached  by  some  malicious  employers,  and  they  could  sue  them  for  damages  and 
keep  their  funds  continuously  in  danger  by  continued  litigation,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  detrimental.  I  speak  from  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best  law- 
yers of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  used  to  believe  in  incorporation,  but  I  have 
changed  my  mind. 

Q.  The  act  of  incorporation  means  that  those  who  are  not  justly  dealt  with 
according  to  that  act  of  incorporation  have  redress  in  law.  Now,  if  we  are 
observers  of  law  in  all  cases,' why  do  we  fear  incorporation? — A.  As  the  judiciary 
is  now  constituted,  with  life  tenure,  largely  selected  from  attorneys  of  corpora- 
tions and  other  large,  wealthy  institutions,  the  natural  inclinations  are  against 
labor,  and  the  working  people  would  get  the  worst  of  a  battle,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  is  against  their  interests  to  be  incorporated  for  the  present.  I  do  not  say 
what  it  will  be  50  years  from  now.  At  the  present  time  I  would  advise  no  trade 
union  to  incorporate,  because  they  can  not  expect  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
courts. 

Q.  Your  objection  to  incorporation  is  not  so  much  to  the  wrongs  that  might 
result  from  it,  but  to  the  fact  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  trade  unions  are  not 
yet  drilled  up  to  that;  they  are  not  ready  for  it,  as  the  saying  goes. — A.  The  gen- 
eral public  does  not  yet  recognize  the  utility  of  the  unions,  especially  the  bench. 
I  succeeded  in  passing  the  cigar  bill  through  the  legislature,  and  I  fought  it  8  con- 
secutive years.  One  of  our  attorneys  consulted  with  the  judge  who  wrote  the 
opinion.  The  decision  was  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  In  a  conversation 
with  a  lawyer  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  whose  name  I  can  not  mention,  the  judge  said 
that  it  was  too  far-reaching.  In  other  words,  the  question  of  unconstitutionality 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  We  somewhat  hesitate  to  hand  our  funds  over  to 
these  powers.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1867,  the  highest  court  decided  that  the  funds 
of  a  trade  union  could  be  stolen;  that  a  man  who  would  steal  trade-union  funds 
could  not  be  punished.  We  had  such  cases  in  this  country — could  not  steal  any- 
body else's  money,  but  you  could  steal  the  money  of  a  trade  union. 

Q.  What  were  the  grounds  of  the  decision? — A.  The  grounds  were  that  it  was 
a  partnership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  it  not  because  of  absence  of  incorporation  that 
there  was  such  a  decision? — A.  It  was  probably  due  to  that;  but  when  a  judge  is 
against  you  by  education  or  surroundings  he  will  always  find  a  reason  and 
argument  to  confirm'  him  in  his  decision. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Is  it  not  true  that  it  has  always  been  held 
at  common  law  that  a  partner  could  not  embezzle  the  funds  of  a  firm? — A.  It  is; 
but  a  trade  union  is  not  a  partnership.  Afterwards  a  law  was  passed  overruling 
that  decision.  Under  the  common  law  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States 
could  not  strike  for  higher  wages  up  until  1840;  if  they  did,  they  were  sent  to 
prison  and  fined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  tha,t  so  in  England,  too?— A.  Yes.  There  was 
a  case  in  Philadelphia  in  1805,  a  very  interesting  case.  The  shoemakers  were 
brought  before  the  mayor's  court  about  a  shoemakers'  union.  "When  it  was  found 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  statutes,  they  cited  a  law  passed  in  1305  in  Great 
Britain,  under  the  Edwards,  and  a  law  passed  afterwards,  in  1660,  and  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  convicting  them  of  striking  for  higher  wages.  Also  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  far  back  as  1835,  members  of  the  tailors'  union  were  fined 
$150,  and  the  boot  and  shoemakers'  union  was  fined  |8  and  costs  in  the  mayor's 
court  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  Great  Britain,  as  late  as  1838,  were  not  men  trans- 
ported for  it? — A.  No ;  they  had  the  right  to  organize  in  1824,  by  act  of  Parliament. 
The  anticombine  laws  were  repealed  in  1824.  But  they  had  no  anticombine  laws 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  based  on  political  economy  and  the  decisions  of  the 
British  courts  for  four  centuries. 

Q.  When  did  your  union  adopt  the  union  label? — A.  Adopted  the  union  label 
in  1880,  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  first  label  adopted  in  this  country? — A.  There  were  some 
labels  adopted  before  that,  but  we  were  the  first  international  union  to  adopt  a 
label.  The  cigar  makers  of  the  Pacific  coast  had  a  white  label  against  the  Chinese 
coolies,  and  we  had  a  local  label  in  different  cities;  but  the  international  label 
was  adopted  in  1880. 

Q.  The  same  label? — A.  The  wording  has  been  changed,  the  color,  and  size. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  for  union  labels  of  trade  unions  generally? — A.  They 
give  a  chance  to  the  fair  employer  to  sell  his  goods  under  better  conditions  than 
the  other  employer.  He  has  the  certificate  of  the  union  that  he  is  paying  the 
union  rate  of  wages,  etc.,  and  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  will  patronize 
union  goods  rather  than  those  made  under  unfair  conditions. 

Q.  Would  not  the  union  label  do  away  with  boycotting  in  a  great  measure? — 
A.  It  does  away  with  the  boycott  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  boycott? — A.  During  my  administration  no 
case  of  boycott  ever  came  before  me.  My  policy  was  to  push  on  in  the  direction 
of  asking  the  public  to  support  fair  employers.  I  favored  the  affirmative  or  posi- 
tive basis,  rather  than  the  negative.  We  said,  "  You  patronize  these  goods."  I 
did  not  believe  in  singling  out  this  man  or  that  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  believe  in  the  "white  list,"  then? — A.  Yes;  I 
favored  the  white  list  rather  than  the  black  list. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  union  label  any  guard  against  impure  tobacco, 
adulteration  of  tobacco,  or  counterfeiting  of  wrappers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  such  things  exist  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars? — A.  They  do  to  some  extent.  If  employers  pay  fair  wages,  they  usually 
use  better  grades  of  tobacco.  It  would  not  pay  an  employer  to  put  a  poor  quality 
of  goods  in  a  high-priced  cigar;  it  would  ruin  his  business. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  is  there  much  paper  steeped  in  tobacco  and  medicated 
and  used  as  tobacco? — A.  There  is  no  such  thing,  in  fact.  You  can  buy  some 
tobacco  for  5  cents  a  pound.  It  would  not  pay  to  use  paper  or  anything  else  as  a 
substitute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  about  wrappers;  do  they  ever  adulterate  paper  to 
make  wrappers  of  it? — A.  No;  except  for  cigarettes.  Tobacco  is  almost  as  cheap 
as  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  policy  of  the  International  has  been  to  take  care 
of  its  friends  instead  of  boycotting  its  enemies? — A.  To  a  large  extent.  There 
have  been  single  exceptions.    That  has  been  my  policy. 

Q.  Has  your  union  ever  entered  into  a  sympathetic  strike? — A.  Never  was 
approved  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  as  a  trade-unionist,  of  the  sympathetic  strike? — A. 
Sympathetic  strikes  remind  me  a  great  deal  of  people  losing  their  heads.  In  a 
strike  you  have  to  deal  with  facts,  the  strength  of  the  other  side,  and  you  must 
not  consult  your  heart;  you  must  consult  your  head.  The  sympathetic  strike 
appeals  to  the  heart  instead  of  the  head.  I  always  believe  in  appealing  to  the  head, 
and  not  to  enter  into  a  battle  until  I  can  see  some  good  chances  of  success.  Other- 
wise I  always  advocate  retreat  in  order.  Keep  your  lines  intact.  I  could  not 
favor  a  sympathetic  strike. 
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Q.  What  about  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  cigar  makers  now  com- 
pared with  20  years  ago?— A.  They  have  improved  a  great  deal  through  the  8-hour 
system.  We  adopted  that  in  1886.  The  men  have  become  more  steady.  They 
work  more  regularly.  Formerly  they  used  to  keep  what  they  called  "blue  Mon- 
day "  and  go  out  and  have  drinks  and  lunch.  In  the  large  cities  they  move  out  in 
the  suburbs.  In  former  years  they  lived  near  the  factories.  Now  they  have  time 
to  go  out  to  the  suburbs.  They  have  changed  wonderfully.  So  far  as  my  own 
observation  goes,  they  are  not  the  same  men.  They  dress  better.  They  respect 
themselves  more  than  they  did  before.  They  commence  to  think  more.  In  fact, 
they  are  a  different  class  of  men  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  effect  has  this  shorter  workday  had  upon  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  those  men? — A.  They  are  better  educated.  I 
am  surprised  at  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their  debating  ability. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Are  they  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
same  individuals? — A.  Same  individuals;  but  they  have  changed  by  having  more 
leisure  time  for  education,  etc.     Many  new  ones  have  come  into  the  trade.        t 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  it  not  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  cigar  makers 
and  all  others  who  have  adopted  an  8-hour  day  that,  with  the  modern  transpor- 
tation facilities  they  have  been  able  to  take  up  a  little  home  on  the  outskirts  and 
acquire  a  more  domestic  turn  than  they  did  before? — A.  Yes;  they  have  more 
time.  I  remember  the  time  when  they  worked  from  7  to  6,  and  afterwards  started 
again,  when  the  employer  was  busy,  and  worked  until  10. 

Q.  When  your  union  started  in  on  the  8-hour  plan,  did  not  the  newspaper  press 
and  public  opinion  claim  that  shortening  the  hours  was  simply  giving  more  time 
to  go  to  the  beer  houses  and  play  pin  pool? — A.  They  did  not  say  that  at  that  time; 
but  they  used  to  say  that  25  years  ago.  In  1886,  when  we  started  that,  there  was 
great  excitement  throughout  the  country  and  the  labor  movement  was  in  high 
wave,  and  the  press  was  catering  to  the  labor  people,  and  hence  we  found  no 
particular  difficulty  from  the  press  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  more  on  the  immigration  question? — A.  There 
was  a  public  meeting  held  by  Professor  Bemies,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  some 
of  the  most  prominent  people  of  Buffalo  were  there.  -  This  was  some  years  ago.  I 
was  called  upon  to  state  my  opinion.  I  said,  If  the  immigration  question  is  to  be 
settled  in  favor  of  the  working  people,  if  it  is  for  that  purpose  only,  I  have  a  propo- 
sition to  make.  My  proposition  is  this:  That  any  mechanic  coming  to  this  country 
shall  produce  a  union  card;  if  he  produces  a  union  card  he  shall  be  admitted.  We 
do  that  now  in  our  unions.  We  do  not  care  if  he  is  a  descendant  of  George 
Washington,  if  he  can  not  show  a  card  in  our  strict  union  shops  we  refuse  to 
work  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Whether  he  is  an  immigrant  or  not? — A.  Do  not  care 
a  continental  who  he  is.  If  he  does  not  care  to  do  anything  for  his  family  and 
better  his  condition,  we  refuse  to  recognize  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  union  must  accept  any  man  who  is  a  journeyman 
cigar  maker? — A.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  exclusion.  We  accept  anyone  if  he 
is  a  good  man. 

Q.  So  if  40  Englishmen,  50  Scotchmen,  and  10  Irishmen  come  to  your  cigar 
makers'  union  and  present  themselves,  you  have  to  take  them? — A.  We  have  an 
agreement  with  the  cigar  makers  of  the  civilized  world;  have  agreements  in  writ- 
ing with  the  British,  German,  Scandinavian,  all  over,  and  interchange  of  cards. 
A  member  coming  with  a  clear  card  will  be  accepted  and  his  benefits  given. 

Q.  If  an  Englishman  should  come  who  is  a  cigar  maker,  but  not  a  member  of 
the  union  there,  and  present  himself  to  your  union  in  New  York  City,  you  have 
to  accept  him? — A.  Yes;  we  accept  him. 

Q.  So  the  card  matter  would  not  work  in  your  exclusion  plan? — A.  I  stated 
before  that  if  this  immigration  question  is  to.  be  settled  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  purely,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages  or  preventing  the  lowering  of 
wages,  I  would  propose  the  union  card  as  a  remedy. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Has  your  union  any  regulation  as  to  appren- 
tices?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  they?— A.  That  anybody  working  at  the  trade  for  3  years  and 
competent  to  make  the  work  can  become  a  member. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limitation  to  the  number  of  boys  who  can  be  apprentices  and 
work  at  the  trade  for  3  years? — A.  In  the  cities  and  towns  where  we  are,  so  to 
speak,  thoroughly  organized,  there  are  limitations.  In  some  towns  the  limitations 
are  1  apprentice  for  5  cigar  makers  or  less. 

Q.  As  an  American  citizen,  separate  from  the  union,  how  would  you  justify  the 
theory  of  limiting  the  number  of  Americans  that  can  learn  the  trade  and  make 
cigars  in  the  United  States  and  not  limiting  the  number  of  foreigners  who  can 
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come  in  and  enjoy  the  union  and  make  cigars  in  the  United  States? — A.  The  trade 
union  has  a  much  broader  aspect  than  the  citizenship  of  the  country.  It  has  no 
national  animosities.  It  embraces  the  craft  of  the  whole  globe.  It  opposes  the 
national  idea  of  antagonism  to  other  countries.  There  is  already  an  overabun- 
dance of  men  employed  in  the  trade,  more  than  can  find  employment. 

Q.  You  set  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  apprentices  with  the  view  of  setting 
a  probable  limit  on  the  number  of  journeymen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  with  the  one  hand,  with  the  one  breath;  with  the  other  hand  you 
write,  and  with  the  other  breath  you  say,  There  shall  be  no  limitation  on  immi- 
grants, because  every  cigar  maker  holding  a  union  card  anywhere  on  the  planet 
can  come  in  and  make  cigars  and  find  a  job  if  he  can? — A.  In  most  of  the  trades 
the  apprenticeship  has  become  an  obsolete  matter.  We  only  have  it  in  the  small 
towns,  where  men  do  not  care  to  leave  their  homes  if  other  men  come  in  to  take 
their  places.    In  the  large  cities  we  have  practically  no  apprenticeship. 

Q.  Yet,  while  you  put  the  apprenticeship  in  effect  in  the  smaller  towns  to  pre- 
vent those  there  from  being  crowded  out  from  their  homes,  you  still  welcome  the 
immigrant  who  comes  with  a  union  card  from  anywhere  on  earth  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  those  towns  to  the  exclusion  of  those  fellows  that  are  already  there? — A. 
That  is  very  consistent  from  a  labor  standpoint.  It  may  not  be  consistent  from  a 
commercial  standpoint. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  attempt  or  desire  to  enforce  restriction  against 
the  immigrant  journeyman? — A.  No;  because  we  want  to  cultivate  good  feeling 
among  the  craft  of  the  whole  civilized  world.    Our  interests  are  identical. 

Q.  The  good  feeling  toward  the  fellow  craftsmen  in  Scandina.via  can  be  used, 
and  is  used,  to  debar  the  apprentice  or  boy  who  is  raised  in  a  town,  born  there, 
attended  school  there,  confirmed  there,  from  learning  the  trade? — A.  It  does  not 
debar  him.  The  employers  have  agreed  to  it,  and  they  do  not  debar  him  from 
working  at  the  trade.    It  does  not  keep  him  out  of  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Does  not  your  whole  craft  hold  the  well  being  of  the 
adult  member  above  the  apprenticeship? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Isitnota  factthatif  the  union-card  test  were  applied 
to  immigrant  cigar  makers,'  and  that  test  excluded  100  or  10,000  cigar  makers 
annually,  that  to  that  extent,  you  would  open  the  way  for  American  boys? — A. 
Undoubtedly  would. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  by  opening  the  way  for  American  boys  and  admit- 
ting that  class  of  cigar  makers  who  had  union  cards,  the  standard  of  workman- 
ship in  your  trade  would  be  higher? — A.  Yes ;  and  the  standard  of  wages  also.  The 
trade  unions  believe  in  restriction,  in  limiting  the  number  of  employed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  trade,  and  anyone  who  advocates  a  different  policy  is  simply 
advocating  something  detrimental  to  the  craft. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gaednee.)  You  do  not  believe  in  immigration  at  all? — 
Yes;  we  do.  We  do  not  encourage  these  men  to  come  here.  It  does  not  shut 
the  boy  out  from  other  employment.  You  can  not  become  a  lawyer  in  the  State 
of  New  York  without  great  difficulty.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
increased  the  difficulty  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  Every  year  they  add  new  diffi- 
culties. Now,  they  say,  you  must  study  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German.  They 
say  there  are  too  many  in  the  business.  The  trades  do  the  same  thing.  We 
simply  follow  the  lines  of  the  professions.  Most  of  the  lawmakers  of  the  country 
are  lawyers,  probably  nine-tenths  of  them.  We  are  following  their  example. 
They  go  further  than  that.  They  have  established  by  law  a  bill  of  prices  in  the 
code  of  civil  procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  that  code  we  find  a  law 
giving  them  a  minimum  price  for  various  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haebis.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  lawyers  organized  the  first 
trust? — A.  They  have  their  bar  associations  and  the  judges  sustain  them  every 
time.    They  are  members  of  the  same  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  trade  is  the  capital  of  the  cigar  makers,  and  they 
desire  to  protect  it  and  prevent  a  surplus  of  labor  by  having  a  large  surplus  of  boys 
learning  the  trade?— A.  Undoubtedly;  trying  to  make  their  labor  as  valuable  as 
possible  by  limiting  the  output. 

Q.  Do  they  believe  it  is  unfair  to  the  American  boy  to  facilitate  his  spending  3 
or  4  years  learning  a  trade  at  which  he  can  not  make  a  living  after  learning? — A. 
No;  they  do  not  believe  that.  He  is  not  debarred  from  coming  in.  I  have  not 
known  a  boy  who  has  been  prevented. 

Q.  They  discourage  a  large  number  learning  the  trade? — A.  No;  it  is  not  done 
to  discourage  anybody.  In  some  localities,  where  the  number  is  small,  more  are 
coming  in  than  we  desire,  which  requires  paying  too  much  out-of-work  benefits 
to  them. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  effect  have  these  large  combinations  of  capital 
in  the  tobacco  trade,  these  so-called  trusts,  had  in  respect  to  labor?  Have  they 
diminished  the  number  of  employees  or  not?— A.  The  tobacco  trust  has  not 
reached  the  cigar  trades.  It  has  only  reached  the  cheroots,  cigarettes,  and  smok- 
ing tobacco,  as  far  as  I  know.  They  are  making  these  Virginia,  cheroots  down  m 
Richmond,  and  they  are  paying  mighty  little  wages  and  employing  long  hours; 
probably  not  paying  half  as  much  as  men  receive  in  towns  properly  organized. 

Q.  They  have  no  organization,  the  working  people?— A.  Some  have  an  organ- 
ization, in  the  smoking-tobacco  line,  but  not  sufficient  to  resist  a  powerful 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  what  you  believe  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
organized  labor  in  regard  to  restricting  immigration?— A.  I  believe  in  educational 
qualification.  I  believe  I  can  do  better  with  people  in  a  trade  union  who  can  read 
and  write.  I  can  talk  with  them  and  reason  with  them.  I  can  give  them  some 
printed  matter  by  which  they  can  educate  themselves.  The  last  time  I  went  out 
of  office  I  proposed  a  motion  that  no  boy  should  be  allowed  to  learn  the  trade  who 
had  not  attended,  school  6  years.     It  was  not  carried. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  feeling  of  organized  labor  with  respect  to 
restricting  immigration? — A.  It  is  varied.  There  are  various  ideas  about  it.  I 
could  not  voice  the  sentiments. 

Q.  Generally  they  believe  in  restricting  it? — A.  They  believe  in  some  restric- 
tions.   I  believe  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country  favored  the  Lodge  bill. 

Q.  Your  union  has  voted  on  it,  has  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  or 
not.     The  labor  organizations  throughout  the  country  favor  that  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  the  trade  unions  of  the  country  were  called  upon 
and  given  the  choice  to-day  of  abolishing  the  apprenticeship  system,  with  the 
understanding  that  immigration  would  be  restricted  according  to  the  claims  of 
the  trade  unions,  is  it  your  judgment  that  they  would  accept? — A.  The  apprentice- 
ship of  to-day  in  most  of  the  trades  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  In  most  of  the 
employments  where  machinery  is  used  there  is  no  apprenticeship  system.  It  is 
only  in  the  old-fashioned  trades.  So  the  apprenticeship  system  at  present  cuts  no 
figure.     It  is  only  nominal. 

Q.  Then  immigration  is  a  more  serious  question  with  the  trade  unions  than  the 
apprenticeship  system? — A.  The  immigration  question  has  been  put  forward  for 
a  good  many  years  above  the  apprenticeship  system.  Even  in  my  own  trade, 
which  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  and  in  which  there  has  not  been  much  machinery 
introduced,  the  apprenticeship  cuts  mighty  little  figure  to-day.  The  immigration 
question  now  is  practically  dead  since  we  have  10,000,000  of  new  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific.    That  practically  annihilates  the  immigration  question. 

Q.  How  does  that  annihilate  the  immigration  question? — A.  They  become  part 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Are  not  our  people  as  likely  to  go  there  to  seek  investment  and  make  money 
as  they  are  to  come  here? — A.  Not  the  laboring  people.  The  capitalists  are.  Those 
who  have  tasted  some  of  the  Tropics  will  not  like  it  very  much.  I  was  in  Key 
West  one  week  and  had  enough  of  it — in  the  winter,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cigar-making  trade  in 
Havana  and  Porto  Rico?.— A.  Yes,  and  of  Manila.  In  the  city  of  Havana  the 
cigar  makers  had  an  organization  for  years  and  wages  were  fair;  but  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Cuba  they  did  not  get  35  per  cent  of  what  they  got  in  Havana.  So  in 
Porto  Rico.  In  Manila  you  can  buy  a  nice  cigar  for  $10  Mexican  a  thousand, 
$5  American  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Are  there  many  cigar  makers  in  Manila? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they;  organized?— A.  No.  They  exported  in  1896  over  200,000,000  cigars. 
It  is  the  principal  industry.  They  used  to  come  to  the  United  States  about  30 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  public  favored  a  dark  quality  of  cigars.  They  used 
to  be  painted.  The  Manila  cigar  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  in  this  country.  The 
public  now  likes  light  cigars,  and  it  would  crowd  our  trade  to  the  wall  if  Manila 
goods  came  into  this  country  free.  We  do  not  know  what  will  come,  but  it  is 
always  good  to  point  out  dangers  that  are  lurking  in  the  dark.  The  making  per 
thousand  is  from  $1  to  $1.50  in  Manila.  The  wages  average  from  10  cents  to  25 
cents  per  day.  They  live  mostly  on  rice  and  vegetables.  We  could  not  compete 
with  that  article,  and  I  cry,  Halt!     Stop! 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  does  the  Manila  product  go  now? — A.  All  over 
the  world. 

Q.  How  much  comes  into  the  American  market? — A.  Very  little  now.  It  used 
to  30  years  ago.  I  could  not  give  exact  figures.  They  used  to  come  in  long  boxes, 
containing  20  bundles.    I  have  not  seen  them  in  the  market  since  the  early  seventies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  they  better  cigars  than  the  Havana?— A.  Not  as 
good.    They  were  a  lighter  cigar  and  some  people  used  to  like  them.    If  Manila 
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cigars  come  in  under  equal  conditions  it  -would  be  very  serious  to  our  trade.  We 
will  have  to  fight  against  it.  The  same  danger  lurks  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
In  the  interior  of  Cuba,  with  the  wages  paid  now,  they  can  send  here  a  clear 
Havana  cigar  for  sis  a  thousand.  What  would  become  of  the  domestic  product 
under  such  conditions?  I  say  the  man  who  is  not  loyal  to  his  trade  is  not  loyal 
to  his  country. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? — A.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement 
about  short  hours:  I  made  the  statement  in  1883  before  the  Senate  committee 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Blair.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that.  I  believe  the  patents 
issued  by  the  Government  should  be  under  the  condition  that  the  men  employed 
on  such  patents  should  work  on  the  8-hour  system,  otherwise  the  patent  to  be  not 
granted  or  revoked.  That  is  remedial  legislation.  The  short-hour  system  will 
prevent  the  periodical  industrial  panics  and  industrial  stagnation  which  we  have 
had  six  or  seven  times  in  this  country.  We  passed  through  industrial  panics  in 
1817. 1837.  18-57,1673, 1884,  and  1893.  That  is  when  the  alarm  call  was  sent  out.  I 
hold  that  by  shorter  hours  of  labor  the  panics  would  be  of  short  duration.  It 
would  not  prevent  panics,  but  it  would  prevent  industrial  stagnation  following 
panics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  All  the  General  Government  can  do  on  the  short-hour 
workday  is  to  pass  an  8-hour  law  for  those  employed  on  Government  works.  The 
States  may  do  the  same  thing;  and  I  suppose  you  want  that  done  by  the  National 
Government  and  the  States? — A.  I  mean  as  far  as  the  patents  are  concerned.  I 
suggested  that  the  National  Government,  because  the  patents  are  a  special  privi- 
lege issued  by  the  National  Government,  should  issue  patents  on  condition  that 
the  8-hour  law  be  enforced  on  the  employees,  contractors,  and  subcontractors. 

Q.  Your  organization  favors  that? — A.  Yes.  The  Government  officials  ought 
to  enforce  the  8-hour  law.  They  did  not  enforce  it.  It  required  a  great  many 
demonstrations.  There  was  a  big  demonstration  held  May  18, 1873.  throughout 
the  country.  The  8-hour  law  was  not  enforced.  The  government  officials  wanted 
to  reduce  the  wages.  President  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  not  to  reduce  the 
wages.    There  ought  to  be  a  general  8-hour  day  law. 

Q.  The  influence  of  national  and  State  8-hour  laws  would  be  very  beneficial? — 
A.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  come  ultimately,  when  the  general  public  is  educated 
more  on  the  subject.  To  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  is  not  detrimental  to  com- 
mercial interests.  On  the  contrary,  shorter  hours  mean  better  machinery,  and 
better  machinery  means  capturing  the  markets  of  the  world,  cheaper  productions, 
and  higher  wages;  in  other  words,  the  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Ira  Stewart. 
Three  dollars  a  day  is  cheaper  than  10  cents  in  China;  that  is,  the  production  of 
men  who  work  for  §3  a  day  will  ultimately  be  able  to  compete  with  the  production 
of  men  who  work  for  10  cents  a  day  without  machinery.  We  are  doing  that  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries.  We  are  already  underselling  Europe  §6  and  8,8  a 
ton  in  the  British  markets. 

Q.  Are  yon  an  advocate  of  capturing  the  markets  of  the  world? — A.  Not  par- 
ticularly. I  simply  mention  that  for  the  commercial  men.  Commercial  men  are 
usually  opposed  to  the  8  hours,  because  they  believe  it  will  limit  production  and 
enhance  the  price  of  production.  Just  the  opposite  is  the  fact.  Shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages  mean  cheaper  production  by  improved  machinery.  It  hastens 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  man  who  can  get  work  done  for  10  cents  a 
day  is  notthe  inventor  of  machinery,  neither  does  he  encourage  machinery.  But 
the  man  who  is  compelled  to  pay  $3  or  §4  a  day  will  try  to  invent  a  machine  or 
get  somebody  else  to  invent  it  to  make  production  cheaper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  the  trade-unionists  and  organized 
labor  generally  have  brought  around  shorter  hours  of  labor  in  this  country  inde- 
pendently of  legislation?— A.  Yes;  they  started  as  early  as  1S02. 

Q.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  you  will  find  when  you  try  State  or  national  legislation 
that  you  are  confronted  by  courts  and  everybody  against  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  each  trade  nearly  every  vear  has  taken  a  step  nearer  and  nearer  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  working  day?— A.  The  legislation  helps  public  sentiment  along. 

Q.  Has  not  public  sentiment  helped  the  unions? — A.  It  does  help  us,  but  at  the 
same  time  legislation  controls  public  sentiment. 

Q.  Could  you  go  in  any  State  in  this  nation  and  get  the  8-hour  workday? — A. 
No,  unless  trade  is  organized  to  enforce  it.  Ultimately  it  will  come.  No  legisla- 
tion passed  to-day  can  be  enforced  or  is  enforced  unless  backed  by  powerful  organi- 
zation. When  we  passed  the  tenement-house  cigar  bill  in  1882- it  was  declared 
unconstitutional.  It  would  have  stayed  in  the  statute  books  until  to-day  if  we  had 
not  enforced  it.  Our  organization  got  evidence — crawled  on  the  roofs,  up  on  the 
houses,  and  got  evidence,  had  warrants  issued  against  them,  and  closed  them  up. 
The  police  did  not  do  anything  at  all  until  we  had  secured  the  evidence  against 
them. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  9. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  B.  DONNELLY, 

President  International  Typographical  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  president  International  Typographical  Union,  testified.  The 
topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  was  followed  in  the  examination  of  the 
witness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  was  the  International  Typographical  Union 
organized? — A.  The  first  permanent  organization  of  it  was  in  1853. 

Q.  Was  that  as  a  national? — A.  As  a  national. 

Q.  When  was  it  changed  to  an  international? — A.  In  1869. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  membership? — A.  The  present  membership  is  about 
38,000.  In  the  month  of  March,  1899,  between  32,000  and  33,000  members  paid 
per  capita  tax. 

Q.  How  many  trades  are  allied  in  the  international  union? — A.  The  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  originally  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  branches  of 
the  printing  trade.  The  printing  trade  is  divided  into  three  departments,  known 
as  the  composing  room,  press  room,  and  bookbindery.  Within  the  past  10  or  15 
years  the  trade  has  been  further  divided,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward  cre- 
ating specialists  in  the  different  departments  or  classes  of  the  trade.  The  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  in  1895  permitted  the  pressmen,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  that  organization,  to  form  an  international  organization  of  their  own, 
that  is,  giving  them  autonomy  in  the  control  and  regulation  of  press  rooms,  but 
at  the  same  time  retaining  affiliation  with  them  through  what  is  known  as  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Councils  in  the  cities  where  more  than  one  local  union  of  the- 
craft  existed.  In  1895  the  international  union  also  permitted  the  bookbinders, 
who  were  members  of  that^prganization  to  withdraw  and  form  a  national  union 
of  their  own,  retaining  affiliation  with  them  through  the  form  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Councils.  An  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  is  a 
sort  of  central  body  of  the  unions  of  the  printing  trade.  The  International 
Typographical  Union  at  the  present  time  controls  compositors,  stereotypers,  elec- 
trotypers,  mailers,  photo-engravers,  and  newspaper  writers. 

Q.  Do  these  bookbinders  and  pressmen  have  delegates  to  your  national  organi- 
zation?— A.  No;  they  conduct  all  of  their  own  affairs;  that  is,  they  themselves 
conduct  all  classes  of  business  that  relates  to  their  branch  of  trade  exclusively,  but 
any  question  that  affects  the  other  branches  of  the  printing  trade  is  regulated  by 
the  three  international  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  that  total  of  38,000  you  speak  of  you  do  not  include 
pressmen  and  bookbinders?— A.  No;  merely  the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  those  other  organizations? — A.  The  membership 
of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  is,  I  should  estimate,  12,000,  and 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  8,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  of  strikes  and  troubles  do  these  men  strike 
with  the  typographical  organization;  that  is,  must  they  of  necessity  strike  with 
them  or  is  it  simply  sympathetic  if  they  do  strike? — A.  The  system  is  this:  Where 
a  local  union  and  the  executive  board  of  the  international  organization  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  local  organization  itself  can  win  the  strike  they  strike  alone, 
independently,  but  if  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  win 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  other  trades  we  follow  the  procedure  that  is  out- 
lined in  our  agreement.  Our  agreement  is  perpetual  and  binding  upon  the  inter- 
national unions;  supposed  to  be  forever.  Upon  failure  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  any  dispute  in  which  the  members  of  the  trade ,  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment, are  involved,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  respective  unions  to 
notify  the  president  of  the  union,  who  shall  repair  in  person  or  by  proxy  to  the 
place  of  the  difficulty,  and  jointly  endeavor  to  effect  a  peaceable  settlement,  fail- 
ing in  which  they  shall  wire  the  report  to  the  executive  council  of  their  respective 
international  unions,  which  shall  for  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  at  all  times 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members,  and  if  on  a  vote  being  taken  it  is 
shown  that  a  majority  of  the  bodies,  acting  conjointly,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
inauguration  of  a  strike  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  president  in  person  or  by 
proxy  or  one  of  them,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  executive  councils,  shall 
again  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement,  and  if  unsuccessful  shall,  through  the  officers 
of  the  various  unions,  order  a  general  strike  of  all  members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  and  the  Inter- 
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national  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders.  Where  a  strike  is  called  in  conformity 
■with  the  foregoing,  any  member  disregarding  the  order  shall  be  promptly  expelled. 

Q.  In  case  of  disputes  going  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  union  you  have 
really  in  the  case  of  strikes  the  cooperation  of  50,000  or  60,000  men?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  change  your  discipline  or  your  laws  of  the  international  union; 
is  it  through  national  convention  or  through  vote  of  unions? — A.  The  general 
laws  of  the  international  union  can  be  changed  in  conventions,  but  the  constitu- 
tion, called  the  fundamental  law  of  the  international  union,  can  only  be  changed 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  How  is  the  referendum  vote  operated  in  the  International  Typographical 
Union? — A.  In  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  When  the  referendum  system  was 
first  introduced  in  the  International  Typographical  Union  fault  was  found  with 
it  because  the  members  did  not  interest  themselves  in  the  legislation  to  the  extent 
of  voting.  I  believe  in  our  first  referendum  vote  only  about  one-fourth  of  our 
membership  voted  on  the  constitutional  questions.  I  know  that  on  the  question 
of  assessment  or  finances  the  last  referendum  vote  taken  showed  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  membership  of  the  organization  voted  and  on  the  election  of  officers  66 
per  cent  voted. 

Q.  Do  you  elect  your  national  officers  by  referendum  vote? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  state  the  advantages  to  trade  unionism  of  the  referendum  vote 
or  disadvantages? — A.  The  advantages  to  trade  unionism  in  the  referendum  vote 
are  that  every  member  of  the  organization  feels  that  he  has  a  voice  in  all  affairs 
of  the  organization;  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  organization  to  be  controlled  or 
manipulated  by  any  small  number  or  any  few  men;  that  the  organization  is  truly 
a  representative  one — a  democratic  form  of  goverment — the  membership  of  the 
organization  participating  in  all  its  acts  through  the  form  of  referendum  vote, 
becoming  better  and  more  enthusiastic  members  than  if  they  were  merely  nominal 
members  of  a  fraternal  beneficiary  society.  The  difficulty  in  the  referendum,  as 
applied  to  trade  unions,  is  in  securing  prompt  action  by  the  organization.  That 
is  perhaps  the  only  objection  that  is  of  any  consequence.  For  instance,  should 
the  International  Typographical  Union  be  attacked  by  a  combination  of  employers 
and  the  finances  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  emergency,  the  organization  would  be  handicapped  in  that  its  officers 
could  not  be  supported,  and  the  contest  could  not  be  supported  until  after  a  refer- 
endum vote  was  taken  authorizing  increased  expenditure  and  increased  contribu- 
tion to  the  treasury. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  the  referendum  vote  to  go  through  the  unions? — A. 
With  us  it  takes  35  days,  about. 

Q.  In  your  financial  system  have  you  any  defense  fund? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  at  present? — A.  The  defense  fund  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  is  a  percentage  of  the  per  capita  tax,  but  its  officers  are  empow- 
ered to  transfer  from  its  funds,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  the  defense  fund,  and 
the  International  Typographical  Union  will  have  available  in  its  defense  fund  on 
the  1st  day  of  June,  we  estimate,  $50,000. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  sufficient  in  general  cases  of  disputes  or  strikes? — A. 
That  is  sufficient  with  the  present  conditions  of  the  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  other  fund  than  the  defense  fund  would  be  of  any  particu- 
lar benefit  to  the  union?— A.  A  larger  fund  as  a  defense  fund  would  be  of  benefit 
to  our  union  to  this  extent:  The  smaller  typographical  unions,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  same  with  every  other  national  organization,  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  national  organization  for  support.  The  smaller  unions  in  small  towns  in 
many  instances  would  not  exist  48  hours  if  it  were  not  for  the  national  organiza- 
tions with  funds  to  support  them.  In  larger  industrial  centers  local  unions  are 
generally  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  an  increased  defense  fund  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  national  organization  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  funds 
of  the  organization  are  its  life,  and  the  knowledge  the  employers  have  of  the 
national  organization  having  a  large  defense  fund  would  deter  them  from  entering 
into  a  combat  with  the  organization. 

Q.  In  case  of  prolonged  strikes,  however,  you  would  have  time  to  reach  all 
other  local  unions?— A.  In  case  of  prolonged  strikes  we  would  have  sufficient 
time  to  reach  all  local  unions.  In  what  was  known  as  the  Pittsburg  book  strike 
in  1891  the  International  Typographical  Union,  through  assessment,  raised  and 
spent  in  that  contest  with  the  book  and  job  employers  upward  of  $80,000,  secured 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  organization. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  strike  first  of  all?— A.  The  cause  of  that  strike 
was  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  consider  a  proposition  of  shorter  workday  in 
any  of  its  phases  or  aspects. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?— A.  The  result  of  the  strike  was  that  the  printing 
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trade  in  that  branch  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  has  not  recovered  in  8  years. 
Employers  went  into  bankruptcy.  The  control  of  the  organization  over  the  offices 
was  to  a  certain  extent  lost;  but  the  trade  was  demoralized,  prices  were  cut  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit,  wages  were  reduced,  and  8  years  afterwards,  as  a 
•  result  of  that  strike,  that  particular  branch  of  the  trade  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
is  poorer  than  in  almost  any  city  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Within  the  last  8  or  10  years  have  you  had  any  serious  strikes  besides  the 
Pittsburg  one?— A.  "We  have  not  had  any  contention  or  determined  fight  that  was 
of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  Pittsburg  strike. 

Q.  Please  state  the  usual  way  that  a  strike  arises,  from  the  chapel  of  the  print- 
ing office  up  to  where  it  reaches  the  local  union  and  the  local  union  reaches  the 
national  union,  and  where  a  final  decision  of  a  general  strike  comes  from. — A. 
Strikes  in  our  organization  are  inaugurated  invariably  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  for  enforcement  of  payment  of  a  fixed  and  recognized  scale  of  wages. 
Second,  for  enforcement  of  what  we  consider  union  or  fair  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  government  of  an  establishment  as  it  affects  the  employees.  A  strike  for 
an  enforcement  or  recognition  of  a  scale  of  wages  is  conducted  in  the  following 
manner:  Local  unions,  under  our  national  laws,  have  authority  in  the  formation 
of  scales.  Local  unions,  in  enacting  a  scale  of  wages,  notify  the  employers  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  about  to  adopt  a  scale  of  wages;  a  conference  is  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  such  rates.  This  is  not  a  rule  of  the  organization.  In 
many  cases  a  union  adopts  a  scale  of  wages,  notifies  the  employers  as  to  the  scale 
adopted,  and  requests  that  on  a  certain  date  that  scale  be  recognized  and  paid. 
When  the  local  union  discovers  that  they  can  not  secure  what  in  their  opinion  is 
a  fair  scale  of  wages  through  conference  with  employers  or  through  any  other 
means,  they  report  to  the  officers,  through  the  president  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  that  they  are  about  to  engage  in  a  strike  for  the  enforcement  of 
a  scale  of  wages,  and  request  that  the  international  organization  authorize  such 
a  strike  and  support  it.  The  communications  received  from  the  local  union  are 
then  served  in  duplicate  to  the  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  interna- 
tional union,  with  the  copies  of  the  scale  as  fixed,  and  with  the  opinion  attached 
of  the  president  of  the  union  as  to  whether  the  scale  is  one  which  can  be  enforced 
in  that  locality.  If  the  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  vote  in  favor  of  supporting  this  union  in  enforcing  this  scale 
of  wages,  the  president  of  the  union,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  visits  the  place 
and  endeavors  to  secure,  by  conference  with  the  employers,  the  recognition  of  that 
scale.    If  he  is  unable  to  secure  that  scale,  a  strike  is  ordered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  long  has  that  procedure  been  followed? — A.  For  10 
years. 

.  Q.  That  invariably  follows? — A.  The  rule  is  invariably  followed,  andis  followed 
in  every  case  where  the  action  of  the  local  union  is  entirely  an  aggressive  action. 
If  the  local  union  adopts  its  scale  of  wages,  and  notifies  the  employers  that  the 
union  expects  that  scale  to  be  paid  on  a  certain  date,  and  the  employers  say  we 
will  not,  we  will  not  recognize' your  union;  and  proceed  to  discharge  the  leaders 
in  the  formation  of  this  scale,  then  we  consider  that  the  union  is  placed  upon  the 
defensive,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  local  officers  to  do  is  to  telegraph  to 
the  international  president,  who,  with  three  members  of  his  executive  council, 
who  are  always  at  headquarters,  indorses  the  action  of  the  local  unions  and  orders 
a  strike  within  10  hours  of  the  first  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 
But  where  the  local  union  is  acting  upon  the  aggressive  the  procedure  before 
described  must  be  followed. 

Q.  They  demand  a  certain  scale? — A.  They  make  a  request.  Never  do  the 
representatives  of  the  international  organization  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
demand. 

Q.  And  they  say  this  request  must  be  complied  with  on  a  certain  date? — A.  The 
usual  form  is  to  notify  the  employers  that  the  local  union  has  adopted,  at  its  reg- 
ular meeting,  a  resolution  declaring  that  upon  a  date  named  a  certain  scale  of 
wages,  which  it  desires  to  enforce,  will  take  effect. 

Q.  And  requesting  an  answer  on  a  certain  date? — A.  Requesting  an  answer  on 
or  before  that  date. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  call  defensive  action? — A.  No;  that  is  not  what  I  would 
call  defensive  action.  That  is  what  we  consider  peaceable  negotiation.  Aggres- 
sive action  is  where  a  local  union  notifies  an  employer  that  if,  upon  a  certain  date, 
the  scale  is  not  paid,  the  union  men  will  strike. 

Q.  That  is  not  evident  in  this  notification? — A.  Never. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  when  a 
local  union  is  about  to  meet  and  formulate  a  scale  of  prices,  the  employer  is 
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invariably  notified  to  take  part  in  snch  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
formulating  such  scale?— A.  Not  in  our  organization.  Employers  only  come  be- 
fore the  local  union  at  their  request.  They  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
requested  to  appear  before  a  local  union.  Employers  have  frequently  requested 
that  they  be  allowed  to  appear  before  a  local  union,  and  such  requests  have  always 
been  considered  favorably. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Suppose,  without  any  action  on  your  part 
at  all  for  the  increase  or  decrease  of  wages,  that  the  employer  decreases  the  wages, 
and  when  you  make  appeal  to  be  heard,  he  refuses;  that  would  be  on  the  defen- 
sive. Have  you  anything  like  that? — A.  We  have  cases  where  the  employer, 
without  any  notification,  without  any  conference  or  consideration,  merely  posts  a 
notice  in  his  composing  room  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date  wages  will  be  at  a 
reduced  rate.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  we  do  not  take  action  without  requesting  a 
conference.    We  are  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  you  have  a  notification  to-morrow  from  the 
owners  of  the  Chicago  Post  that  they  will  not  pay  the  scale  in  their  office;  is  your 
case  aggressive  or  defensive? — A.  Defensive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Suppose  that  you  notify  the  publishers  of  a  certain  paper 
that  on  or  after  a  certain  date  your  men  will  require  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in 
the  wages  paid,  and  demanding  an  answer  on  a  fixed  date;  is  that  case  aggressive 
or  defensive? — A.  Where  we  demand,  our  case  is  aggressive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthas.)  Have  you  still  chapel  organization  of  the  men? — A.  In  a 
shop  employing  three  or  more  men  a  chapel  is  formed.  The  chapel  elects  a  chair- 
man and  secretary,  and  the  chairman  of  the  chapel  transacts  the  general  business  of 
the  employees  as  between  the  employees  and  the  employer.  He  is  considered  the 
representative  of  the  employees  in  all  business  which  they  may  have  to  transact 
with  the  employer.  If  a  man  in  the  chapel  receives  what  we  call  a  short  envelope 
through  mistake  of  the  bookkeeper,  he  does  not  go  to  the  bookkeeper  or  employer; 
he  states  his  case  to  the  chairman  of  the  chapel,  who  makes  complaint  for  him. 
His  duties  are  defined  by  the  constitution  of  the  local  unions.  They  invariably 
are  to  see  that  union  regulations  and  rules  are  complied  with;  that  no  discharges 
are  made  for  what  is  known  as  upholding  union  principles;  that  no  discharges  are 
made  that  are  considered  wrongful  on  the  part  of  the  men;  that  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  scale  of  prices  of  the  union,  and  that  there  in  no  overtime  work  that  is 
not  paid  for,  and  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  office  are  fair.  He  is  gener- 
ally the  representative  of  the  union  in  the  shop.  The  chairman  makes  his  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  shop  to  the  union  meetings.  In  the  smaller  unions  he 
makes  his  report  verbally  to  the  union  meeting.  In  the  larger  unions,  such  as 
New  York  and  Chicago,  he  goes  to  the  office  of  the  union  and  submits  his  report 
in  writing.  That  monthly  report  shows  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  office , 
number  of  men  in  the  composing  room,  number  of  men  in  the  press  room,  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  number  of  errand  boys,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  errand  boys  included  in  the  report? — A.  In  the  report 
of  the  chairman,  yes.  As  to  whether  the  employees  are  all  members  of  the  union, 
and  if  not,  how  many  are  not  members  of  the  union;  as  to  whether  all  depart- 
ments are  organized,  and  if  not,  as  to  what  can  be  done  by  his  union  that  will 
result  in  the  organization  of  all  departments;  as  to  the  number  of  machines  in 
use,  and  a  general  statement  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  office.  The  chapel  is  the 
unit  of  organization  in  the  typographical  union.  The  individual  member  is  the 
unit  in  the  organization,  but  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  organization  rules  are 
concerned  the  unit  in  division  of  the  organization  is  the  chapel. 

Q.  Are  these  errand  boys  members  of  the  typographical  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  typographical  union  attempt  to  determine  how  many  errand  boys 
shall  be  employed  or  say  nothing  about.their  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  your  local  organizations  ever  ask  for  conferences 
with  employers  in  the  first  place  in  regard  to  wages  if  they  are  not  satisfactory, 
or  do  they  just  demand  that  they  shall  have  an  increase? — A.  Where  a  recognized 
scale  is  increased  by  the  action  of  the  typographical  union,  the  typographical 
union  invariably  ask  for  a  conference  before  any  radical  action  is  taken.  Where 
a  union  has  been  organized  and  is  endeavoring  to  secure  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  a  scale  of  wages  it  is  not  advisable  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  notify 
employers  of  the  intended  action. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  The  action  is  taken,  then,  before  the  employer  is  con- 
sulted?— A.  The  union  must  reach  a  certain  point  in  its  existence  before  we  con- 
sider it  safe  to  confer  or  invite  conference  with  employers. 

Q.  You  do  not  invite  employers  to  confer  with  you  until  after  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  what  to  do? — A.  We  do  not  invite  employers  to  confer  with  us  in 
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fixing  the  scale  rate  in  a  town  where  the  scale  rate  has  not  been  recognized  if  we 
have  any  idea  that  the  employers  will  attempt  any  move  to  wreck  or  break  up  the 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  a  scale  has  been  recognized  and  your  members 
contemplate  an  advance,  then  do  we  understand  that  you  request  the  employer 
to  meet  with  you?— A.  Invariably.     That  is  the  invariable  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  from  the  chapel  that  you  first  have  the  knowledge 
of  any  difference  with  the  union,  either  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  on  the 
part  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  chapel  take  action  independently  of  the  local  union  first  in  case 
of  trouble?— A.  The  chapel  takes  action  independently  of  the  local  body  of  the 
union.  The  chapel  takes  such  action  and  recommends  to  the  union  what  in 
their  opinion  they  deem  the  advisable  course  to  pursue,  from  the  fact  that  the 
chapel  invariably  have  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  position  of  the 
employer. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  In  your  local  or  national  unions  do  you 
ever  contemplate  and  agree  to  a  decrease  in  wages  and  notify  the  employers  of 
that? — A.  The  local  unions  in  many  cases  have,  at  the  request  of  the  employers, 
adopted  a  decrease  in  wages.  The  local  unions  do  not  take  the  initiative  in 
decreasing  wages  or  lengthening  hours. 

The  real  original  cause  of  strikes  may  be  with  us  for,  perhaps,  100  reasons,  and 
the  action  of  the  union  generally  depends  on  the  circumstances  attendant  to  the 
strike.  If  a  man  had  always  employed  union  labor,  had  paid  the  union  scale,  and 
never  had  any  conflict  with  the  union,  we  would  no  more  think  of  striking  his 
office,  or  changing  or  making  any  change  in  our  legislation  which  would  affect 
the  conditions  in  his  office,  without  a  conference,  than  we  would  think  of  com- 
mitting suicide;  but  where  an  employer  has  always  been  or  is  known  to  be  antag- 
onistic to  the  union  or  trade  organizations,  and  where  violations  of  the  trade 
rules  have  occurred  frequently  in  his  establishment,  and  where  he  has  been  a  con- 
tinual source  of  trouble  to  the  union,  then  the  union  considers  the  only  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  the  course  men  would  pursue  when  trying  to  defeat  or  circum- 
vent an  enemy.  When  a  man  is  considered  an  enemy  of  organized  labor,  an 
enemy  of  scales  of  wages,  or  what  we  consider  fair  conditions  as  trade  unionists, 
he  is  invariably  subject  to  what  the  public  considers  tyrannical  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  was  the  specific  cause  of  the  strike  in  the  Chicago 
newspapers  last  June? — A.  The  stereotypers'  union  requested  an  increase  in 
wages.  The  stereotypers'  union  had  for  a  number  of  years  an  agreement  with 
the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  This  agreement  expired  annually,  and 
if  either  party  to  this  agreement  desired  to  make  any  different  terms  in  the 
renewed  agreement  for  the  following  year,  they  were  required  to  give  30  days' 
notice  to  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  stereotypers  gave  to  the  pub- 
lishers' association,  in  conformity  with  the  agreement,  30  days'  notice  that  they 
desired  an  increase  in  wages.  The  30  days  expired  and  the  representatives  of  the 
two  organizations  met  to  confer  for  the  arranging  of  the  rates  for  the  new  agree- 
ment. The  union  insisted  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  increased,  and  com- 
pared the  rate  they  were  receiving  with  the  rate  of  wages  received  in  other  cities. 
The  publishers'  association  said  that  owing  to  the  enormous  expenses  they  were 
incurring  in  securing  telegraphic  news,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  they  could  not 
increase  the  wages;  in  another  respect,  that  their  revenue  had  not  increased, 
although  printing  more  papers  than  they  ever  had  in  their  history.  The  commit- 
tee notified  the  publishers'  association  that  the  union  was  determined  to  receive 
this  increase,  and  they  said  they  would  not  pay  this  increase. 

Q.  In  that  particular  instance  did  you  go  through  the  conformity  of  telegraph- 
ing to  the  union?— A.  The  local  union  and  publishers'  association  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  had  arranged  previously  their  agreements  locally,  regardless  of  the 
authority  of  the  international  union.  They  did  not  telegraph  the  international 
union;  they  did  not  comply  with  the  law;  neither  did  the  publishers.  The  inter- 
national union  declared  the  strike  illegal  and  refused  to  pay  the  benefits  on  that 
account.  The  other  departments  did  not  go  on  strike.  The  international  had 
never  been  consulted  or  recognized  in  the  local  contract.  That  was  a  case  where 
the  local  union  and  local  employers  mutually  agreed  between  themselves  as  to  the 
hours  and  rates  without  consulting  any  outside  party. 

Q.  How  did  that  strike  eventuate? — A.  The  strike  eventuated  with  a  few  men 
returning  to  work  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  are  to-day  about  24  stereotypers 
blacklisted  who  can  not  secure  employment  in  any  establishment.  One  of  the 
newspaper  offices  is  to-day  union  in  all  departments,  even  to  the  engineers;  the 
Others  employ  union  men  in  all  departments,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is 
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union  in  its  composing  room  only;  that  is,  they  have  all  reemployed  or  are  to-day 
employing  -union  men  in  the  stereotyping  departments,  with  one  exception. 

Q.  At  the  old  rate  of  wages? — A.  At  a  less  rate  than  the  old  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  cases  where  a  strike  turned  out  unfortunately?— A.  No; 
the  union  maintains  for  its  members  the  old  scale  of  wages,  but  the  nonunion 
men  who  went  in  during  the  strike  are  to-day  working  for  less  than  the  old  scale, 
and  are  working  in  many  cases  under  contract.  The  publishers'  association  said 
to  the  union,  "  We  are  willing  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  wages,"  but  when  they 
contracted  with  the  nonunion  men  they  contracted  with  them  that  they  should 
not  join  any  organization,  and  they  work  in  many  cases  for  $14  a  week,  when  the 
old  scale  was  $21.  When  they  once  break  the  power  of  the  union  they  reduce 
wages  in  every  possible  case  to  the  lowest  limit. 

Q.  You  think  this  strike  might  have  turned,  out  differently  if  the  local  union 
had  conformed  to  your  rules  and  regulations? — A.  If  the  local  union  had  con- 
formed to  our  rules  and  regulations  there  never  would  have  been  a  strike. 

Cj).  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  there  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
strikes  in  the  printing  trades  in  recent  years? — A.  Yes;  for  the  past  seven  months 
we  have  had  very  few  strikes. 

Q.  You  attribute  that  to  more  thorough  and  intelligent  organization? — A.  I 
attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  our  locals  are  complying  strictly,  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  laws  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  since  1873  the  International 
Typographical  Union  has  uniformly  sought  to  have  conferences  between  employ- 
ers and  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  first  body  that  ever  inaugurated  that  in  this  country? — A. 
While  there  may  have  been  local  organizations  of  trades,  like  that  of  gold  beating, 
who  tried  to  fix  scales  of  their  own  before  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
as  a  national  organization  I  believe  it  was  the  pioneer.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  this  point  in  the  section  I  have  quoted  as  covering  general  strikes.  You  will 
see,  first,  that  it  reads:  "  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  a  subordinate 
union  and  an  employer,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  union,  may  result  in  a 
strike,  such  local  shall  notify  the  president,  who  shall  repair  in  person  or  by  proxy 
to  the  place  where  said  union  is  located,  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disagreement, 
and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difficulty."  *  *  *  That  means  the  local  union, 
and  representatives  of  the  local  union  are  to  confer  with  the  employers  and 
endeavor  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement.  If  they  fail,  they  report  the  case  to 
the  local  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  which  sends  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  employer.  If  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  fails,  they  shall  notify,  in  a 
report,  the  executive  councils  of  their  respective  international  unions,  and  if,  on 
a  vote  being  taken,  it  is  shown  that  a  majority  of  the  bodies,  acting  conjointly,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  inauguration  of  a  strike  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  president 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  or  one  of  them  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  executive 
councils,  shall  again  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement,  and  if  unsuccessful  shall, 
through  the  officers  of  the  various  unions,  order  a  general  strike  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  international  union.  A  sympathetic  or  universal  strike  in  a  printing 
establishment  can  not  be  called,  in  accordance  with  our  law,  without  three  con- 
ferences. If  the  proprietor  states  upon  the  first  conference  that  he  will  not  con- 
fer, that  he  will  not  discuss  the  question,  then,  of  course,  the  union  is  placed  in 
the  position  of  wasting  its  time  if  it  asks  for  the  other  two  conferences;  that  is, 
in  a  general  strike.  Now,  as  to  a  strike  affecting  only  the  typographical  union, 
this  is  the  law: 

"  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  a  subordinate  union  and  an  employer, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  union,  may  result  in  a  strike,  such  union  shall 
notify  the  president,  who  shall  repair  in  person  or  by  proxy  to  the  place  where 
said  union  is  located,  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disagreement,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty.  If  his  efforts  should  prove  futile,  he  shall  notify  the  execu- 
tive council  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  if  a  majority  of  said  council  shall  decide 
that  a. strike  is  necessary,  such  union  may  be  authorized  to  order  a  strike;  and  it 
is  imperatively  ordered  that  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  deemed  legal,  or  moneys 
expended  from  the  defense  fund  on  that  account,  unless  the  strike  or  lockout  shall 
have  been  ordered  or  recognized  by  the  executive  council." 

Q.  How  did  you  secure  the  shorter  workday  within  the  last  few  years?  Was  it 
through  conferences  or  by  strike?— A.  We  secured  a  reduction  of  the  hours  for 
the  book  and  job  printing  trade  from  10  to  9  as  a  result  of  conferences  and  nego- 
tiations with  the  representatives  of  the  employers.  _ 

Q.  National  association  of  employers?— A.  National  association.  We  have 
secured  that  shorter  workday  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  where 
the  members  of  the  national  association  of  employers  have  refused  to  recognize 
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or  abide  by  this  mutual  agreement.  The  same  employers  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
who,  in  1890  and  1891,  opposed  the  movement,  to-day  refuse  to  comply  witn  the 
agreement,  and  are  operating  their  offices  ten  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  the  only  instance?— A.  In  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
is  a  second  case;  one  member  of  the  employers'  association  in  New  York 
City;  one  in  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  members  of  the  employers'  association  m  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Kansas  City.  I  should  say  25  members  of  the  national  employers' 
association,  employing  600  men,  have  refused  to  abide  by  and  have  violated  the 
agreement  made  with  the  typographical  unions.  ,  . 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  strike  in  all  of  these  industries?— A.  Yes;  in  all  with  one 
exception. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  did  they  turn  out?— A.  Strikes  are 
still  being  conducted  and  the  international  union  is  supporting  them  financially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  all  the  work  being  sustained  mainly  by  them,  or  is  it 
being  carried  on  by  the  international  organization?— A.  The  workers  in  those 
places  are  making  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  employers. 

Q.  What  was  the  exception? — A.  In  the  town  of  Atlanta,  where  the  union  had 
struck  and  where  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  a  running  fight  with  the 
employers  for  recognition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Was  not  this  agreement  made  by  appointed  commit- 
tees of  the  typothetse  of  this  country  as  well  as  committees  appointed  by  the  typo- 
graphical union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  honorable  a  contract  or  agreement  as  was  ever  made? — A.  Yes.  I  want 
to  mention  one  point  in  connection  with  the  employers' organization:  We  have 
never  found  an  employers'  organization  that  by  itself,  through  its  formation,  or 
its  rules,  or  regulations,  was  able  to  enforce  upon  its  members  an  agreement 
made  with  the  typographical  union.  The  typographical  union  regulates  and 
controls  its  membership.  If  a  member  of  the  typographical  union  refuses  to  abide 
by  the  scale,  he  is  expelled  for  "  ratting;"  he  is  not  considered  an  honorable 
man  and  is  not  permitted  to  associate  with  union  printers.  If  a  member  of  an 
employers'  society  refuses  to  abide  by  an  agreement,  repudiates  it  with  the  typo- 
graphical union,  he  is  not  expelled  from  the  society  of  the  employers,  but  in  many 
instances  becomes  quietly  and  in  an  underhand  way  the  weapon  with  which  the 
employers  endeavor  to  strike  back  at  the  organization  secretly. 

Q.  (ByMr.NoRTH.)  Will  you  define  that  word  "ratting?  "—A.  "  Ratting  "  is  the 
act  of  violating  the  obligation  taken  when  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  the 
organization. 

Q.  You  have  give  it  that  significance  in  your  trade? — A.  It  is  a  technical 
term  and  has  been  known  as  such  for  years  with  printers,  just  the  same  as  they 
call  an  office  boy  the  "devil." 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  dictionary? — A.  I  think  it  is  in  the  American  Dictionary  of  Print- 
ing and  Bookmaking. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  your  views  and  those  of  your  trade 
union  on  the  shorter  workday. — A.  The  shorter  workday  improves  the  condition 
of  the  workers,  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
else  in  this  world  than  toil.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  community,  for  the  reason 
that  it  results  in  the  employment  of  more  men,  except  in  a  very  few  skilled  trades. 
The  legal  shorter  workday  is  a  step  by  the  State  or  National  Government  toward 
a  general  regulation  or  direction  of  industrial  affairs,  which  is  itself  the  most 
important  item  in  connection  with  our  Government, 

Q.  When  the  printers  adopted  the  9-hour  day  there  were  certain  reasons,  possi- 
bly, that  they  could  not  adopt  the  8-hour  day.  Will  you  state  what  they  were 
generally? — A.  The  reason  given  by  the  employers  in  the  printing  trade  as  an  excuse 
for  not  recognizing  the  shorter  workday  was  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  operate  were  different  from  the  conditions  existing  in  many  other  trades 
that  worked  short  hours.  For  instance,  a  printing  establishment  entails  a  great 
financial  expenditure;  a  printing  establishment  requires  costly  machinery,  and 
this  machinery  when  idle  is  not  producing  revenue,  and  printers  are  handicapped 
as  compared  with  the  building  trades  and  many  other  industries  where  costly 
machinery  is  not  required.  Their  argument  was  that  when  a  man  contracted 
and  erected  a  building  he  required  no  great  financial  investment;  there  was  no 
money  lying  idle;  that  he  purchased  his  material  on  the  installment  plan  and 
collected  his  money  as  the  building  was  erected;  whereas  in  a  printing  office  at 
all  times,  in  order  to  successfully  operate,  there  must  be  costly  machinery  and 
great  financial  investment.  They  state  that  a  reduction  of  hours,  in  the  press 
rooms  particularly,  means  a  reduction  of  the  output,  for  the  reason  that  the  limit 
of  the  output  was  the  limit  of  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  and  that  in  order  to 
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SSh^r^J^J"*-  V1-6  sal?e  aT0Unt  of  Produot  they  would  be  compelled  to 
make  further  financial  investment.  As  compared  with  the  building  trades  thev 
W?? *  ,5e  Sate^ally  handicapped  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  business. 

O.  (liy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  speak  about  having  the  9-hour  workday  in  the 
book  and  job  trade.  Have  you  a  shorter  workday  in-  the  newspaper  trade  gener- 
ally throughout  the  country?— A.  Yes;  the  working  hours  in  the  newspaper  trade 
are  8  almost  universally  through  the  country. 

Q.  And  less  than  8  in  some  places?— A.  Less  than  8  in  many  places. 

SviC068  tllat  aPP15r  to  tlie  newspaper  writers  in  your  international  body?— 
A.  The  newspaper  writers,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  have  not  been 
able  to  restrict  the  hours  as  men  have  been  who  are  employed  steadily  at  one  par- 
ticular place  and  whose  labor— that  is,  the  work  to  be  performed— is  known  when 
the  day's  work  is  begun.  When  the  newspaper  writers  start  on  their  day's  work 
they  havenot  a  fixed  task  before  them.  The  task  may  develop  as  the  time  passes, 
and  before  the  day  is  concluded  they  have  perhaps  worked  24  hours  without 
completing  the  work  assigned. 

Q.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  you  how  many  of  these  unions  there 
are  and  what  prospect  of  success  the  newspaper  writers'  unions  have? — A.  There 
are  4  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  In  what  cities'— A.  Boston,  New  York,  Dayton,  and  Denver. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  that  a  new  movement?— A.  It  is  a 
movement  about  6  years  old. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  membership  of  those 
unions?— A.  At  the  present  time,  between  500  and  600. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  any  influence  in  fixing  the  wages  paid  in  that  branch  of  the 
printing  business?— A.  They  fix  a  minimum:  not  a  minimum  as  the  typographical 
union  fixes  it,  but  they  do  fix  a  limit. 

Q;  (By  Mr.  North.)  They  attempt  it,  you  mean?— A.  They  attempt  to  fix  a 
limit  which  will  be  considered  by  newspaper  writers  as  a  living  rate  of  wages; 
that  is,  a  living  wage  minimum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  hopeful  of  an  increase  in  these  unions  in  mem- 
bership?— A.  I  am.  Just  the  same  as  I  am  hopeful  of  an  increase  in  the  member- 
ship of  all  trade  organizations  and  the  extension  of  their  fields  into  all  callings 
and  professions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  wages  received  by  reporters  and  writers  on  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  higher  or  lower  than  those  of  the  typesetters,  as  a 
rule?— A.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  much  lower.  Not  only  are  the  wages  lower, 
but  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  in  many  oases  are  absolutely  revolting 
to  free  men. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  your  explaining  what  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Fre- 
quently I  have  known  newspaper  writers  to  almost  starve  to  death  on  the  streets 
of  New  York.  Men  of  education  who  were  in  the  position  that  is  considered  by 
society  and  the  law  as  the  condition  of  a  vagrant,  the  field  in  which  they  were 
employed  being  overcrowded,  being  without  any  organization  which  would 
extend  to  them  financial  assistance  or  assistance  to  leave  the  city.  The  editors 
and  managers  being  entirely  too  busy  to  converse  with  them  on  questions  of 
employment ,  their  only  opportunity  for  employment ,  and  the  only  conditions  under 
which  they  could  hope  to  secure  employment,  were  by  offering  to  do  the  work  of 
some  other  man,  and  displace  him,  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  That  is  the  general 
condition  of  an  unorganized  trade,  of  an  unorganized  occupation.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  newspaper  writer  is  not  of  the  same  class  in  many  of  its  aspects  as 
that  of  an  attorney  or  a  physician. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  less  technical  and  more  easily  entered? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  qualification  is  more  general? — A.  And  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  trade  than  it  does  of  the  profession,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  reporters  receive  any  encouragement  from  the 
high-grade  newspaper  workers  with  respect  to  this  organization? — A.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  rule  is  that  the  reporter  receives  very  little  encouragement  from 
the  high-grade  editor  or  manager.  There  is  no  organization — or  rather  the  lack  of 
organization  has  tended  to  create  that  class  distinction  and  to  grade  men  socially 
in  accordance  with  their  salaries  and  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  establish- 
ment; whereas,  the  trade  union  or  the  printing  trade  union  is  really  a  social 
leveler  and  equalizer.  The  foreman  of  the  composing  room,  although  he  may 
receive  the  highest  wages  ($60  to  STS  per  week),  is  invariably  on  a  common  level 
with  the  workmen  socially,  passes  freely  among  them  and  converses  with  them, 
and  he  is  an  approachable  man  on  all  occasions.  It  is  different  in  an  unorganized 
trade  or  profession.    There  the  tendency  is,  as  soon  as  the  man  reaches  a  position 
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of  authority,  to  establish  with  men  in  similar  positions,  such  as  superintendents, 
a  little  social  class  of  their  own,  and  they  are  unapproachable  by  people  that  are 
lower  in  grade. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  has  much  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the 
unions  in  newspaper  offices,  and  that  if  the  reporters  were  thoroughly,  organized 
they  would  command  at  least  as  much  respect  and  remuneration  from  the  man- 
agers as  the  mechanical  workers  on  the  papers  do?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  if  they 
were  thoroughly  organized  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  The  editors  and  higher  editorial  employees  of  the  news- 
paper are  almost  invariably  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  reporters,  are  they 
not? — A.  For  the  past  few  years  there  have  come  into  the  newspaper  profession 
many  college  graduate?  and  sons  of  rich  men,  who  take  their  places  directly  in 
the  editorial  room,  on  account  of  political  influence  or  ownership  of  stock.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  change  the  old  democratic  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the 
newspaper  trade  or  profession  25,  30,  or  40  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  In  the  old  times,  was  it  not  the  custom  that  the  edi- 
torial employees  were  nearly  always  recruited  from  the  composing  room  and  the 
press? — A.  Yes.  Horace  G-reely  was  the  first  president  of  the  typographical  union 
in  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nobth.  )  Do  many  printers  go  from  the  case  to  the  editorial  room? — 
A.  Yes;  the  editor  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  dailies  in  New  York  is  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  typographical  union,  and  the  make-up  editor  an  ex-officer  of  the  typo- 
graphical union. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  printer  of  the  introduction  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  linotype  machine? — A.  At*  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  machine  and 
for  3  years  after  its  introduction  the  printers  of  the  country  suffered;  the  journey- 
men printers  suffered  to  a  great  extent.  The  machine  did  the  work  of  4  men — 1 
man  securing  employment  on  the  machine  and  3  being  displaced.  The  policy 
adopted  by  the  typographical  union  was  not  to  oppose  the  machine,  but  to  admit 
of  its  success  and  make  the  best  of  it;  to  try  and  master  it.  The  spirit  that  was 
manifested  by  the  members  was  something  of  this  kind:  ' '  Here  is  something  that 
will  take  my  bread  and  butter  away  from  me  and  I  must -try  and  become  its  mas- 
ter." They  endeavored  to  learn  the  machine  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  after  5 
years  the  trade  has  about  adjusted  itself  to  normal  conditions,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  printers'  union  is  to-day  greater  than  its  membership  of  compositors 
ever  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  as  many  printers  employed  to-day  as  there  was 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Mergenthaler  linotype? — A.  Not  as  many  to-day, 
but  with  a  continuation  of  present  conditions  one  year  from  now  there  will  be  as 
many. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  printing  business? — A.  By  reason  of  the 
increase  in  the  trade.  At  the  time  the  machines  were  introduced  the  local  typo- 
graphical unions  through  the  country — 1  should  say  from  1893  to  1896 — expended 
$500,000  for  supporting  members  displaced.  The  New  York  typographical  union, 
the  largest  in  the  country,  had  at  one  time  680  men  on  its  unemployed  list,  princi- 
pally men  who  were  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  machines.  Of  the  number  on 
the  unemployed  list  today  who  were  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  machines,  50 
per  cent  are  men  who  were,  by  reason  of  their  age,  not  competent  to. operate  or 
considered  competent  to  operate  the  machine,  as  compared  with  the  younger 
men.  The  introduction  of  machines  had  this  effect  on  the  trade:  In  6  years 
after  the  first  machine  was  introduced  the  trade  will  have  again  reached  the  same 
condition  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  employed  as  before  the  introduction 
of  the  machine;  but  of  the  men  displaced  there  is  an  army  of  old  men  who  are 
to-day  unemployed,  whose  places  in  the  trade  have  been  taken  by  younger  men; 
and  of  the  men  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  machines  at  least  25  per  cent 
will  never  be  again  employed  in  a  printing  office  at  the  particular  department  in 
which  they  worked  when  the  machines  were  introduced.  The  unions  are  taking 
care,  to  a  great  extent,  of  these  men  by  relieving  them  and  assisting  them  to 
other  situations. 

Q.  Is  the  untrained  man,  not  a  practical  printer,  as  capable  of  running  a  Mer- 
genthaler linotype  machine  as  a  practical  printer? — A.  No;  an  untrained  man 
who  has  not  learned  the  printing  trade  is  not  as  capable  of  operating  a  machine, 
and  does  not  make  a  competent  printer  or  operator. 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  been  trained  as  a  typewriter,  would  he  be  on  a  parity  with 
the  practical  printers  in  running  the  machine? — A.  Not  at  all.  The  typewriters 
to-day  who  could  be  considered  competent  to  operate  a  machine,  or  ought  in  a 
short  time  to  become  competent  to  operate  a  printing  machine,  are  men  who 
receive  higher  wages  as  typewriters  and  stenographers  than  they  would  receive 
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at  the  printing  trade.  The  trade  of  a  printer  requires  a  certain  education,  and  to 
secure  that  education  a  man  must  either  serve  10  years  at  the  trade,  and  in  place 
of  10  years  at  the  trade  I  should  consider  that  no  form  of  education  would  be 
equivalent. 

Q.  Even  though  he  would  learn  the  machine?— A.  Even  though  he  was  skilled 
on  the  machine  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  best  school  or  university. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  In  other  words,  the  man  who  has  learned  the  printers' 
trade,  aside  from  the  machine,  starting  to  learn  the  machine  at  the  same  time 
that  a  man  who  has  not  learned  the  trade,  has  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness that  gives  him  an  incalculable  advantage  over  the  other  man? — A.  He  has  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  he  has  an  intuitive  or  an  acquired 
knowledge  in  some  way  that  can  hardly  be  explained  of  punctuation,  of  grammar, 
of  rhetoric,  of  history,  and  of  everything  that  enters  into  bookmaking  and  print- 
ing; and  a  man  may  never  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  grammar  and  may  have  gone 
into  the  printing  office  merely  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  and  spell,  and  be 
competent,  after  working  as  a  printer  10  or  12  years,  to  make  corrections  in  writings 
of  men  who  are  considered  scholars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  far  has  the  introduction  of  the  Mergenthaler  lino- 
type extended? — A.  It  has  extended  to  about  its  limit  as  an  economic  machine. 
The  field  where  it  can  be  used  economically  is  about  filled.  The  field  in  which 
the  Mergenthaler  linotype  machine  at  its  present  price  can  be  used  economically 
is  almost  filled. 

Q.  Do  the  printers  feel  that  the  limit  of  invention  has  been  reached  in  these 
typesetting  machines? — A.  No;  we  feel  this:  that  of  all  typesetting  machines  at 
the  present  time,  perhaps,  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  the  speed  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  no  machine  can  be  invented  in  the  printing  trade  that  will  operate 
without  the  mind  as  a  director;  and  that  the  limit  of  speed  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  keyboard  has  been  reached.  The  speed  of  the  stenographer,  the  utmost  speed, 
has  been  reached,  and  the  only  machine  that  can,  to  any  extent,  displace  man  is  a 
machine  that  will  do  away  altogether  with  any  human  manipulation,  which  is 
practically  impossible. 

Q.  Do  females  operate  the  Mergenthaler  linotype  machine  as  readily  as  males? — 
A.  They  learn  perhaps  more  readily  than  males — that  is,  they  learn  the  keyboard 
and  the  primary  parts,  but  they  have  not  the  mental  and  physical  endurance  to 
maintain  for  any  length  of  time  the  speed  on  a  machine  that  can  be  maintained 
by  a  man. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  of  women  affecting  the  wages  of  male  printers? — A.  Only 
in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  section  is  that?— A.  The  New  England  States, 
principally  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Boston?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  union  in  this  country  admit  women? — A.  The 
printers'  union  admits  women. 

Q.  Have  they  the  same  scale  of  prices  with  men?— A.  The  New  York  typograph- 
ical union  admits  women  and  they  get  the  same  scale  of  wages  as  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  is  it  in  Boston?— A.  New  York  printers  consider  that 
1,000  ems  of  type  on  a  galley  brought  to  them  by  a  woman  is  worth  just  as  much 
to  them  as  the  same  amount  by  a  man.  They  do  not  employ  a  woman  who  is  not 
a  printer  and  who  does  not  perform  the  work  just  as  well  as  a  man. 

The  Boston  printers  have  always  claimed  that  a  woman  was  a  great  inconven- 
ience; that  she  required  a  great  amount  of  attention  and  assistance;  she  required 
boys  to  prepare  her  type,  and  a  strong-armed  man  to  lift  her  cases,  and  she 
required  more  supervision,  and  the  work  of  the  superintendent  was  greater  m 
working  with  women;  and  for  that  reason  they  should  not  be  organized  and  have 
any  scale  of  wages,  and  the  employing  printers  of  Boston  have  been  paying  to 
women  from  20  to  30  per  cent  less  wages  than  they  pay  to  men  for  the  same  class 

of  work.  ,  „ ,,      .  j.  j!       i 

Q.  And  yet  they  do  not  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  increase  ot  female 
employment— they  do  not  exclude  them  from  their  offices  by  reason  of  these  diffi- 
culties which  you  speak  of?— A.  Under  no  circumstances  do  they  exclude  them; 
in  fact  they  employ  all  they  can  find.  The  tendency  is  to  classify  the  work  and 
keep  a  woman  on  straight  composition,  to  make  as  much  as  possible  an  automa- 
tom  of  her  and  she  is  not  permitted  in  their  establishments  to  learn  and  reach 
higher  standards  as  a  printer.  One  of  the  fairest  and,  I  presume,  a  printer  of  the 
best  standing  in  the  United  States,  stated,  in  a  conference  with  the  typographical 
committee  in  New  York  City,  that  the  women  in  his  composing  room  were  con- 
sidered by  the  establishment  as  men;  that  so  long  as  they  performed  the  work  in 
all  its  phases  they  would  be  employed;  that  he  wanted  competent  printers  who 
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could  be  employed  in  any  part  of  the  composing  room,  and  he  would  always  pay 
them  the  same  wages  that  he  paid  men;  that  when  he  was  compelled,  or  when 
conditions  were  such  that  he  would  be  compelled,  to  reduce  the  wages  for  women, 
he  would  not  employ  women  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  typographical  union  discourage  the  employment  of  female  print- 
ers?—A.  Not  at  all.  The  typographical  unions  in  New  England  have  spent,  I 
presume,  §3,000  in  the  last  3  years  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  scale  of  wages  for 
organized  women,  but  their  work  has  been  circumvented  and  rendered  abortive 
from  the  fact  that  the  instant  they  secured  any  number  of  women  in  the  estab- 
lishment to  join  the  organization,  and  it  was  known  that  they  attended  the  meet- 
ings— we  were  not  able  to  conduct  the  meetings  with  sufficient  secrecy — that 
instant  the  women  were  met  by  the  employers,  who  said:  If  you  folks  organize 
and  demand  a  scale  of  wages  we  will  discharge  the  whole  of  you  and  employ  men; 
and  to  show  that  we  mean  it,  we  will  lay  three  or  four  of  you  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  largely  the  case  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 
place? — A.  I  do  not  care  to  mention  the  names  of  the  establishments,  but  the  offi- 
cers of  the  typographical  union  of  the  city  of  Boston  would  give  the  commission, 
I  presume  (if  it  were  known  that  it  would  not  be  made  public) ,  the  exact  circum- 
stances and  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  their  efforts  to  enforce  a  scale  for 
female  help  in  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  know  how  many  typesetting  machines 
are  being  used  in  this  country  now? — A.  I  would  estimate  that  there  are  being 
used  about  4,000. 

Q.  And  that  would  practically  mean  that  the  machines  have  taken  the  places 
of  about  10,000  or  12,000  men?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Are  there  any  other  machines  in  your  trade  except 
typesetting  machines? — A*.  There  are  machines  in  all  branches  of  the  printing 
trade — that  is,  new,  improved  labor-saving  machinery  is  being  introduced  at  all 
times  in  pressrooms  and  binderies  and  in  electrotyping  and  stereotyping  estab- 
lishments. 

Q.  Is  the  displacement  of  hand  labor  by  those  machines  equal  to  that  of  the 
typesetting  machines? — A.  Yes;  in  the  bindery  the  displacement,  I  believe,  has 
been  greater  in  the  last  5  years  than  in  the  composing  room  through  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery. 

Q.  How  does  the  printing  trade  look  upon  the  advent  of  machinery  as  a  whole? 
Do  they  regard  it  as  something  that  will  be  to  their  advantage  or  detriment? — A. 
They  regard  it  under  present  industrial  conditions  as  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  country.  They  have  to  a  certain  extent,  through 
the  policy  they  have  pursued,  alleviated  the  distress  which  would  have  attended 
the  introduction  of  machines  in  the  printing  trade;  but  under  present  industrial 
conditions  I  believe  I  am  stating  the  truth  when  I  say  that  in  the  printing  trade 
the  journeymen  printers  universally  are  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  been  detrimental  to  the  working  classes  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  machinery  in  the  performance  of  manual  labor  does 
not  displace  the  workingmen;  what  is.your  experience? — A.  Machinery  does  dis- 
place the  worker  under  all  conditions — I  mean  labor-saving  machinery.  If  it  did 
not  displace  the  worker  it  would  not  be  introduced,  or  there  would  be  no  incen- 
tive to  its  invention  or  improvement.  The  object  of  labor-saving  machinery  is  to 
make,  first,  a  fortune  for  the  inventor  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  will  decrease 
the  cest  of  production  of  the  article  which  it  is  intended  to  manufacture.  The 
introduction  of  labor-saving,  machinery  has  been  most  detrimental  when  it  has 
been  introduced  under  conditions  where  it  is  absolutely  controlled  by  a  few 
individuals.  For  instance,  in  the  book-binding  industry  a  new  machine  was 
invented  within  the  past  2  years.  This  machine  has  been  sold  to  only  a  few  con- 
cerns in  the  country.  One  contracting  printer  in  the  city  of  Chicago  purchased 
a  machine  under  contract  that  the  same  machine  should  not  be  sold  to  any  other 
contracting  printer  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  was 
the  same  in  many  other  cities  in  the  country.  That  contracting  printer,  having 
complete  control  of  the  machine,  uses  it  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  every  other 
manufacturer  engaged  in  that  particular  industry.  The  result  wns  a  decrease  of 
wages  of  all  persons  employed  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  book-binding 
trade.  The  result  was  not  only  a  decrease  in  the  wages  of  all  persons  employed, 
but  the  greater  volume  of  work  turned  out  by  these  machines"in  this  particular 
establishment  even  reduced  the  number  employed  for  the  time  being,  and  with 
the  decrease  in  wages  came  a  reduction  of  force. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  machine  work? — A.  The  machine  is  locked  up  in  the 
establishment,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  operated. 
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^  *\  (By  ,Mr-  Kennedy  )  What  has  machinery  done  for  the  workingman?  What 
has  been  done  by  invention  m  the  line  of  the  printing  press,  for  inltance,  in  the 
way  of  makmg  workfor  workingmen?-A.  The  inventions  in  the  printing-press 
line  and  in  all  branches  of  the  printing  trade  have  made  it  possible,  undoubtedly 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  The  increase  of  the  working  population  of 
which  I  spoke  before,  when  I  referred  to  working  classes  as  a  whole,  has  been  so 
great  that  even  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  printed  matter  consumed,  and 
the  increase  m  the  volume  of  all  other  articles  that  the  citizens  of  the  country 
consume,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give  employment  in  the  manufacturing  lines 
to  the  proper  number  of  working  people.  But  in  the  printing  trade  the  control 
of  the  typographical  union  made  it  possible  for  the  printers  to  maintain,  with 
the  introduction  of  machines,  a  living  rate  of  wages,  to  retain  and  even  shorten 
the  working  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  the  machine  permitted  the  employer  to 
reduce  his  expenses.  Competition  has  been  such  that  after  three  years  the  pub- 
lisher is  again  expending  as  much  upon  his  newspaper  as  he  was  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  That  is,  as  one  newspaper  proprietor  said,  the  first 
year  he  introduced  typesetting  machines  the  cost  of  producing  his  paper  de- 
creased 30  per  cent,  but  after  3  years  he  found  he  was  printing  a  larger  paper, 
adding  other  features,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  in  the  line  of  newspaper 
publication,  and  that  the  cost  of  production  to-day  was  the  same  amount  as  it 
was  3  years  ago.  So  that  in  the  printing  trade,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
machine  was  available  to  every  man  who  desired  to  purchase  it,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  organization,  on  account  of  the  competition  in  the  trade, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  combinations  of  any  kind  and  the  open  competition 
in  the  trade,  the  worker  finds  himself  to-day  in  as  good,  if  not  better,  condition 
than  he  was  before  the  machine  was  introduced. 

Q.  Did  the  machine,  having  displaced  two  compositors  in  the  composing  room, 
open  up  other  avenues  for  other  workers  in  the  printing  business?— A.  It  opened 
up  other  avenues  for  other  workers  in  the  printing  business.  It  caused  men  to 
publish  books  who  never  would  have  published  books,  and  it  resulted,  on  account 
of  the  competition  among  newspaper  publishers,  in  newspaper  publishers  putting 
their  saving  into  the  papers  and  the  public  reaping  the  benefit. 

Q.  So  there  was  not  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  printing 
business  as  a  result?— A.  There  is  not  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
printing  business  as  a  result,  and  the  business  has  been  entirely  free  from  com- 
bination of  employers.  It  has  been  purely  a  fierce,  open,  and  competitive  business 
in  all  its  phases. 

Q.  Have  the  machines  practically  eliminated  what  was  known  in  the  printing 
business  as  the  tramp  element? — A.  The  machines  require  for  their  operation  men 
of  steady  habits  and  good,  sound  physical  constitution.  The  machine  requires  for 
its  operation  a  man  who  is,  you  might  say,  a  skilled  workman  in  every  respect,  a 
higher  standard  of  workman  than  did  the  old  hand  piece  composition.  I  do  not 
consider  the  reason  that  we  had  so  large  a  number  of  journeymen  printers  before 
the  introduction  of  the  machines  caused  by  the  fact  that  it  was  hand  labor,  but 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  principally  piece  composition  and  piecework,  which  has 
a  demoralizing  effect  in  all  cases  upon  employees.  The  system  that  was  followed 
in  the  printing  trade  during  the  era  of  piecework  was  that  a  man  could  receive 
his  pay  by  some  (either  direct  or  indirect)  manner  when  his  day's  work  was  com- 
pleted. Many  printers  were  made  poor  as  a  result  of  the  piece  system.  The 
machines  have  been  operated  almost  entirely  upon  the  time  system. 

Q.  This  transient  element,  then,  has  largely  disappeared  from  the  printing  busi- 
ness?— A.  To  a  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  What  is  your  opinion  about  incorporation  of  trade 
unions? — A.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  the 
present  conditions.  When  the  State  or  National  Governments  of  this  country 
encourage  trade  unionism  and  legally  consider  an  organization  of  mechanics, 
farmers,  or  any  craft,  trade,  or  occupation,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  social  and  industrial  conditions,  beneficial  to  the  communities  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  consider  them  as  legitimate  organizations  and  encour- 
age them ,  then  incorporation  will  be  possible.  But  under  present  conditions,  with, 
in  some  States,  trade  unionism  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  outlawry,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  trade  unions  would  only  result  in  disaster  to  the  organizations.  The  laws 
of  the  States  governing  incorporated  bodies  are  such,  that  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  "captain's  of  industry,"  as  they  term  themselves,  and  commercial  inter- 
ests, would  simply  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  employers,  from  the  fact  that  they 
could  instantly,  with  what  is  known  as  the  injunction,  tie  up  our  funds,  and  we 
would  be  helpless  without  money. 
Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  Your  objection  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  is 
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due  more  to  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  people  of  certain  States  against  trade 
unions  than  it  is  to  any  liability  that  the  trade  union  would  be  subjected  to  under 
the  laws  of  incorporation?— A.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  any  conditions  that  trade  unions 
would  be  subjected  to  under  the  law;  it  is  the  fear  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
capital  at  the  present  time  to  manipulate,  use,  and  control  for  their  advantage 
not  only  legislative  bodies,  but  supposed  courts  of  justice.  I  do  not  say  that  capi- 
tal is  at  the  present  time  or  has  been  engaged  in  a  wholesale  system  of  bribery 
or  purchases  of  lawmakers  and  public  officials,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  interest  that 
I  believe  the  banking  system  of  the  country  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  appears  to  be 
all-controlling  and  extensive,  and  permeates  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  must  legislatures  move  as  it  directs,  but  courts  must  do  the 
same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  that  within  the  last  20  years  the  manifest 
power  of  the  trade  unions,  the  fairness  of  their  constitutions  and  their  rules,  and 
their  system  of  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration  of  disputes  have  modified 
greatly  the  decisions  of  the  courts? — A.  Where  trade  unions  are  the  strongest  they 
are  looked  upon  as  reputable  organizations,  and  their  officers  and  people  who  are 
interested  in  their  welfare  as  respectable  and  good  citizens.  The  growth  of  the 
trade  union  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unionists  themselves  in 
the  work  of  organization  or  in  proselyting  or  preaching  the  gospel  of  trade  union- 
ism, but  it  is  from  the  fact  that  capital  in  almost  every  case  is  tyrannical  and 
unrelenting.  A  proper  illustration  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  the 
mill  workers  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  with  the  mill  workers  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  We  have  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  system  of  labor  laws,  a  system 
of  inspection  of  factories,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  board  of  mediation  and 
arbitration,  and  compulsory  education,  limiting  the  age' of  children  that  can  be 
employed  in  the  factory.  The  capitalist  who  owns  the  factory  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  transferring  his  industry  nearer  to  the  cotton  fields;  and  we  find  that,  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  where  industrial  conditions  are  not  as  good  as  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  the  man  who  has  been  subject  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
all  these  laws,  has  been  living  under  them,  has  been  putting  rails  around  his 
machinery,  has  been  boxing  in  his  belting,  has  been  refusing  to  employ  in  his  fac- 
tory a  child,  under  the  age  of  14  years,  and  has  been  putting  on  every  floor  of  his 
factory  separate  closets  for  male  and  female  labor,  has  been  giving  Saturday  half 
holidays  for  his  employees,  and  abolishing  the  company  store  and  complying  with 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts — when  he  goes  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
transfers  his  business  there  he  does  not  put  any  railing  around  his  machinery;  he 
does  not  box  in  his  belting;  he  employs  children  9,  10,  or  12  years  of  age  at  wages 
as  low  as  15  or  20  cents  per  day,  and  works  them  from  the  time  the  light  shines  in 
the  morning  until  it  is  dark  at  night;  and  in  his  factory  he  has  no  closets,  no  sani- 
tary conditions,  such  as  are  required  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  he  simply  does 
as  he  pleases  and  acts  in  a  most  tyrannical  and  unchristian-like  manner.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  protect  the  workers  in  those  respects  except 
organization.  Through  organization  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  these  laws  were  enacted.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  factory  inspector 
visits  a  shop,  and  if  there  is  a  child  there  of  doubtful  age,  that  child  is  sent 
instantly  home,  and  the  proprietor  is  warned  that  if  it  is  repeated  he  will  be  prose- 
cuted; and  it  is  a  fact  that  proprietors  of  all  sorts  of  establishments  have  been 
fined  in  the  courts  from  $1  to  $1,000  for  violation  of  the  State  laws  for  regulation 
of  factories  and  conditions  of  employment.  When  a  man  who  has  obeyed  these 
laws  goes  to  the  State  of  Georgia  he  is  utterly  disregardf  ul — he  appears  to  be  a  man 
without  any  human  sentiment  or  sympathy  wnatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  the  rule  with  all  those  who  go  there?— A.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  the  rule;  but  I  say  there  are  enough  cases  of  that  kind  to  create 
a  feeling  among  the  working  classes  favorable  to  organization  and  to  make  the 
work  of  the  trade  unions  in  this  organization  easier,  and  they  come  to  us  with 
open  arms  and  say:  "We  want  you  to  help  us." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  noticed  that  you  attended  recently  the  organization 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  Georgia,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  they 
hope  through  this  State  organization  and  its  influence  on  the  legislature  of  that 
State  to  better  those  conditions? — A.  They  do.  The  labor  organizations,  the 
typographical  union,  and  the  cigar  makers,  and  others  of  the  older  trade  unions 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  attempted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  child-labor  law,  with  compulsory  education,  I  believe,  to  the  age 
of  12  or  13  years — a  low  limit  for  a  Northern  State — but  it  failed.  There  was  a 
lobby  continually  at  that  legislature — although  the  law  prohibits  lobbying — of  the 
textile  manufacturers  and  they  defeated  it .  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  fair  conditions  for  all  labor,  organized  or 
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unorganized,  that  that  State  federation  was  organized,  and  it  was  very  successful 
About  100  delegates  attended  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  organization  has  a  home  for  superannuated 
printers?— A.  We  maintain  a  home  for  superannuated  printers  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  as  an  eleemosynary  institution  on  the . 
printers;  beneficial? — A.  It  has  been  very  beneficial. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it? — A.  Five  years'  membership  in 
the  International  Typographical  Union  and  physical  incapacity  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,)  Free  transportation  to  Colorado  Springs?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  what  fund  is  this  home  supported?— A.  Ten 
cents  per  month  contribution  from  every  member  of  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  large  a  fund  have  you? — A.  We  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  surplus  fund  of  about  $16,000.  The  building  cost  us  about  $100,000,  and 
the  hospital  annex  that  we  have  since  constructed  cost  about  $14,000.  We  are  at 
the  present  time  caring  for  about  100  inmates. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  grounds  connected  with  it  in  which  persons  connected 
with  the  institution  may  have  employment? — A.  We  have  about  40  acres  in  which 
the  inmates  are  supposed  to  exercise  and  work,  raise  garden  stuff,  and  work  in 
the  fields.  The  physician  recommends  that  work  in  the  fields,  and  those  old  men 
who  are  able  to  work  a  few  hours  in  the  fields  in  the  summer  time  invariably  lend 
their  assistance. 

Q.  Do  they  do  any  kind  of  work  inside? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjen.)  You  have  an  age  limit  for  admission? — A.  No; 
we  have  no  age  limit.  A  man  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  for  5  years  and  must  be  unable  to  work.  The  majority  of  the 
inmates  are  consumptives.  The  men  employed  in  the  printing  trade  have  been 
afflicted  with  that  disease  always,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  natural  course  of 
things  that  they  must  be  afflicted  with  that  disease;  that  it  is  produced  in  the 
printing  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  produced  by  the  rags  in  the  paper?— A.  No;  it  has 
been  produced  in  the  printing  trade  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  printing  offices  have  been  very  poor.  There  are  not  in  any  city  a 
dozen  printing  offices  that  I  know  of  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are  absolutely 
perfect,  or  perfect  to  the  extent  that  disease  of  that  kind  could  not  be  contracted 
or  communicated  to  another  person. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  international  organization  has  for  2  years  past 
passed  resolutions  opposing  the  enactment  of  a  national  antiscalpers  law.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  tell  why  your  organization  takes  that  action? — A.  For  the 
reasorfthat  our  organization  does  not  believe  in  the  Government  legalizing,  to  the 
extent  that  that  law  will  legalize,  or  protecting  to  the  extent  that  that  law  will 
protect  any  corporation.  What  is  known  as  the  antiscalpers  law  would  place 
the  Government  as  the  guarantor  of  a  railroad  ticket.  When  the  Government 
assumes  that  position  it  is  time  that  it  should  simply  say,  we  will  take  the  rail- 
roads and  all  pertaining  to  them.  It  is  a  step  toward  Government  ownership 
and  control,  but  not  a  legitimate  step.  It  is  a  protection  of  the  railroad  companies 
which,  under  present  conditions,  would  permit  them  to  form  such  combinations 
as  would  be  detrimental  to  every  man  who  wants  to  travel.  Printers  know,  when 
they  want  to  buy  a  ticket  from  New  York  City  to  a  far  Western  point  in  order  to 
get  a  cheap  rate,  they  must  travel  over  some  side  line  west  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Pennsylvania  systems.  If  you  go  over  a  direct  connecting  line  with 
these  systems  you  must  pay  a  full  fare.  These  side  lines  can  not  afford  to  main- 
tain agencies,  and  their  agents  for  years  and  years  have  been  scalpers.  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  city,  of  Denver  and  go  over  a  road  like  the  Illinois 
Central  or  Eastern  Illinois  or  some  of  those  smaller  roads,  the  Maple  Leaf  or  Clo- 
ver Leaf,  you  can  not  get  that  ticket  in  the  office  oi  a  trunk  line.  And  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  systems  are  such  that,  with  the  passage  of  this  law,  they 
will  be  able  to  freeze  out  all  these  smaller  railroads  and  eventually  absorb  them, 
and  the  traveling  public  will  foot  the  bills.    Weunderstand  that  situation. 

Q  (By  Mr  Batchford.)  You  said  that  the  number  of  printing  establishments 
that  have  the  proper  sanitary  regulations  are  very  few.  Could  you  attribute  that 
to  the  disease  of  your  members?— A.  To  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Does  the  shop  and  factory  legislation  of  the  different  States  govern  the 
printing  establishments?— A.  It  does.  . 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  from  that  statement  that  these  departments  are  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  working  men  and  women  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent shops  and  factories?— A.  The  laws  in  connection  with  the  factory  inspection, 
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even  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  do  not  go  as  far  as  the  labor 
organizations  want  them  to  go  at  the  present  time ;  for  instance ,  a  factory  inspector 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ordered  the  scrubbing  of  the  floor  of  a  printing  office. 
In  1891, 1  believe  it  was,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  scare,  every  printing  office  in 
the  city  of  New  York  was  cleaned,  scrubbed,  and  the  walls  kalsomined.  There 
were  printing  offices  in  the  town  that  had  to  be  cleaned  with  a  hoe.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  conflict  between  the  State  authorities  and  the  local  board  of  health. 
You  understand  that  the  laws  of  the  different  States  are  very  complex  in  that  way. 
When  it  comes  to  the  enforcement  of  something  you  want  done  you  find  that  the 
local  board  of  health  claims  jurisdiction  over  certain  things,  and  the  State  factory 
inspector  over  certain  things,  and  the  port  inspectors  over  certain  things,  and  you 
have  surveyors  and  a  dozen  authorities;  and  they  can  shift  the  responsibility  upon 
each  other;  but  never,  I  believe,  in  25  years,  had  the  printing  offices  of  New  York 
City  been  known  as  clean,  or  any  factory  in  the  city  considered  what  you  would 
call  clean.  What  I  mean  by  clean  is,  in  the  same  condition  that  the  lawyer  or 
editor  or  the  physician  desires  the  office  in  which  he  must  do  his  work — with  the 
floor  scrubbed  every  day,  with  the  walls  cleaned  occasionally,  and  either  white- 
washed or  painted. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  commission  that  the  shop  and  factory  laws  of 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  were  very  complete  and  efficient. — A.  They  have  been 
complete  and  efficient,  as  compared  with  the  factory  laws  and  the  inspection  of 
other  States. 

Q.  You  believe  they  are  still  wanting  in  some  respects? — A.  They  are  still  want- 
ing in  a  great  many  respects,  and  organized  labor  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
more  energetic  at  the  present  time  in  securing  changes-in  factory  laws  and  fur- 
ther legislation  on  the  subject,  I  guess,  than  it  is  in  any  other  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  factory  inspectors  of  New 
York  pay  more  attention  to  the  textile  industries  and  the  bakeshops  than  they  do 
to  the  printing  offices  and  other  trades  in  the  cities? — A.  They  do. 

(After  a  recess  from  1  p.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  the  examination  of  Mr.  Donnelly  was  con- 
tinued as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  long  has  the  allied  trades  or  union  printing  label 
been  in  existence?^A.  About  10  years. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  union  label  had  on  trade  unionism? — A.  The  union  label 
has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  trade  unions.  It  is  considered  the  trade-mark  of  union 
labor,  the  trade-mark  of  fair  conditions  and  living  wages,  and  through  its  adver- 
tisement and  through  the  public  sentiment  favorable  to  trade  unionism  we  have 
created  a  demand  for  the  union  label.  The  demand  for  the  placing  of  this  label 
on  work  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  us.  Not  only  have  we  secured  its  use  on  the 
work  of  all  trade-union  social  societies,  but  we  have  secured  its  use  upon  the  work 
of  benevolent  and  benefit  societies;  and  upon  political  printing,  and  municipal, 
State,  and  county  printing. 

Q.  Is  it  getting  now  quite  general  in  municipal  printing? — A.  It  is  becoming 
quite  common. 

Q.  Has  there  been  some  contention  as  to  its  legality  on  municipal  work? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  results  of  any  litigation  on  that? — A.  The  results  of  liti- 
gation have  been  in  many  cases  favorable  to  the  trade  unions.  The  most  impor- 
tant litigation  that  has  been  conducted  on  the  line  of  the  union  label  was  in 
Kansas  City,  where  the  union  won  the  label  suit  and  the  employers'  association 
decided  to  fight  it.  ■  They  took  it  into  the  courts,  and  the  unions  won  the  suits  on 
the  grounds  that  the  charter  of  Kansas  City  was  such  that  the  several  boards  had 
the  right  to  purchase  materials  for  the  use  of  the  municipality  under  any  condi- 
tions that  they  saw  fit,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  the  contract  must  be 
given  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder;  and  the  argument  that  it  was  discrimi- 
nating or  class  legislation  did  not  apply  to  this  case.  An  investigation  made  by 
the  attorney  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  shows  that  in  at  least  six 
cases  the  attorney  of  the  union  agreed  with  the  attorney  of  the  employers  to  sub- 
mit the  case  to  the  court  upon  the  statement  of  the  facts,  without  argument,  and 
the  unions  were  practically  sold  out  by  their  attorneys.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that 
attorneys  employed  by  trade  unions  to  prosecute  suits  and  defend  them  in  cases 
of  litigation  have  been  subject  to  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  opposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Always?— A.  Always;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  won  your  cases,  nevertheless? — A.  The  label  cases  we  have  won 
have  been  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  number  that  have  gone  before 
the  courts  and  have  been  finally  pushed  to  trial.  By  winning,  I  mean  that  we 
still  use  the  label;  but  in  the  label  cases  submitted  to  the  courts,  where  decisions 
have  been  rendered,  the  opinion  has  been  in  a  majority  of  cases  that  label  legis- 
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lation  is  class  legislation.  The  label  has  been  used  through  public  demand,  or 
has  been  agitated  through  public  demand,  or  its  use  secured  by  that  means,  with 
the  exception  of  where  it  is  used  on  municipal,  county,  or  State  work. 

Q.  You  say  you  won  this  Kansas  City  case?— A.  Yes;  in  the  lower  court.  It  is 
now  on  appeal  to  the  higher  court. 

Q.  It  is  still  in  litigation?— A.  It  is  still  in  litigation,  but  it  will  never  be  tried. 
"We  consider  that  it  is  won,  settled.  The  attorney  for  the  employers  has  stopped; 
he  is  going  no  farther.  They  have  attacked  us  in  another  way,  by  locking  out 
union  men  in  the  office.  When  they  locked  out  men  last  week  we  considered  that 
the  label  case  was  stopped. 

Q.  Were  you  sold  out  by  your  attorney  in  that  case?— A.  Not  in  that  case.  I 
do  not  want  to  use  the  words  "sold  out."  That  can  not  be  substantiated.  The 
history  of  these  cases  shows  that  the  attorneys  of  the  union  have  invariably  sub- 
mitted the  statement  of  the  case  without  argument.  On  investigation,  made  by 
the  lawyer  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the  conclusion  he  came  to 
was  that  these  lawyers,  from  his  experience  as  a  practitioner  in  Chicago  and  a 
number  of  other  towns,  would  not  have  consented  to  the  submission  of  a  case  of 
that  nature  on  statement  of  fact  unless  some  undue  influence  was  used. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  providing 
for  the  placing  of  the  label  on  all  Government  publications  issued  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Does  your  union  support  that  bill?— A.  Most  certainly 
the  trade  unions  in  the  country  will  support  it.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
indirectly  through  label  legislation  is  an  official  recognition  by  the  State  of  the 
fact  that  the  trade  union  is  a  form  of  organization  that  should  be  fostered  and 
encouraged;  that  the  trade  organizations  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  for 
the  benefit  of  everyone;  not  only  the  working  class,  but  for  the  entire  population. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  not  that  already  in  existing  legislation?— A. 
Not  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

Q.  Are  there  not  laws  which  authorize  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A. 
There  are. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  legal  recognition  of  their  desirability  as  organizations? — A. 
Desirability  of  certain  features  of  trade  unions,  perhaps,  as  organizations. 

The  question  was  asked  this  morning  as  to  the  form  of  government  or  the  mode 
of  government  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  I  want  to  inform 
the  commission  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  union  and  wish  to  insert  this  section  of 
the  constitution  (reading) : 

"Article  IX. — Revenue. 

"Section  1.  The  revenue  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  shall  be 
derived  as  follows:  From  charters  for  subordinate  unions,  $5  per  charter;  from 
necessary  supplies,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  law;  and  30  cents  dues  paid  to  the 
international  union  from  subordinate  unions,  payable  monthly,  on  or  before  the 
third  Monday  in  each  month.  Money  so  received  from  subordinate  unions  shall 
be  receipted  for  by  the  secretary-treasurer  and  acknowledged  by  publication  in 
•  the  Typographical  Journal.  All  moneys  disbursed ,  whether  for  supporting  strikes 
or  lockouts,  or  for  ordinary  expenses,  shall  be  also  published  in  the  Typographical 
Journal.  Beturns  from  subordinate  unions,  under  seal,  shall  be  made  monthly 
to  the  secretary-treasurer,  stating  the  number  of  members  and  the  amount  so 
forwarded  to  the  order  of  the  International  Union. 

"Sec.  2.  The  fiscal  year  of  this  union  shall  commence  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
and  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  in  each  year. 

"  Sec.  3.  Every  member  shall  pay  the  sum  of  30  cents  per  month  as  dues  to  the 
international  union,  and  all  dues  shall  be  collected  monthly:  Provided,  however, 
That  in  the  case  of  members  holding  certificates  of  membership,  and  so  situated 
as  not  to  require  active  affiliation  with  any  subordinate  union,  the  per  capita  tax 
shall  be  30  cents  per  month,  and  shall  be  collected  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
union  in  which  said  certificate  is  deposited,  and  the  amount  so  received  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

"Sec.  4.  The  revenues  of  the  international  union  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
several  funds  as  follows:  One-sixth  to  the  general  fund,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  body;  one-fourth  shall  be  placed  as  a  defense  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  execu- 
tive council;  one-fourth  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  burial  fund,  and  one- 
third  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Childs-Drexel 
Home  for  Union  Printers  and  Allied  Crafts." 

That  is,  one-fourth  of  our  per  capita  tax  only  is  set  aside  for  agitation  and  defense 
purposes;  almost  three-fourths  for  the  benevolent  features  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FarquhaK.)  Have  you  now  organizers  in  the  field?— A.  We  have 
organizers  in  the  field  at  the  present  time. 
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Q.  How  many  have  yon?— A.  We  have  16  organizers. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  this  system  was  adopted  by  the  international?— 
A.  The  system  of  organizers,  I  believe,  was  adopted  at  the  time  the  international 
was  formed;  not  the  present  system,  but  a  system  of  organizers.  We  have  14 
organizing  districts  in  the  United  States  and  2  in  Canada.  We  have  1  local  on 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  a  local  at  Honolulu  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Q.  Was  your  union  the  first  union  to  establish  the  organizing  features?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  West  Indies  included  in  your  jurisdiction?— A. 
Yes;  we  have  union  printers  in  Havana  and  Porto  Rico. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  How  wide  is  the  jurisdiction  on  this  hemisphere  of 
the  international?— A.  The  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  in  Mexico? — A.  We  have  no  organization  in  Mexico.  We 
have  had  an  organizer  visit  Mexico.  The  conditions  in  Mexico  are  not  such  that 
we  can  organize  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  any  trade  unionism  of  any  kind  in  Mexico? — A. 
Not  to  any  extent.  There  are  organizations  of  printers,  but  not  on  the  trade- 
union  lines  that  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  there  other  organizations  of  labor  in  Mexico? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of; 
not  trade-union  organizations,  except  that  the  railroad  engineers  may  have  mem- 
bers there.  Of  course,  we  have  members  at  the  present  time  in  Mexico,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  in  every  island  of  the  West  Indies,  but  we  have  not 
sufficient  members  to  form  a  local  except  in  Honolulu  and  Jamaica. 

One  other  matter  I  want  to  bring  before  the  commission  is  the  fact  that  the 
only  national  legislation  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  interested  in 
at  the  present  time,  or  the  national  legislation  that  it  is  most  interested  in — of 
course,  we  are  interested  in  the  general  labor  laws  that  come  before  Congress — is 
governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph.  We  have  been  agitating  govern- 
mental ownership  of  the  telegraph  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  had  a  standing 
committee  on  that  subject  for  the  past  6  years. 

Q.  Do  you  advocate  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  your  particular  trade? — A.  We  advocate  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  our  particular  trade  and  beneficial  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  country  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  In  what  ways  do  you  estimate  it  likely  to  benefit  your  own  particular  trade? — 
A.  In  the  way  that  it  will  prevent  combinations  known  as  news  bureaus  or  com- 
binations for  the  supply  of  news  to  the  newspapers,  with  privileges  granted  by 
the  telegraph  companies  which  make  them  positively  trusts  and  restrictive 
organizations. 

Q.  Has  your  trade  felt  that  influence?— A.  Our  trade  feels  that  influence  to  this 
extent,  that  many  newspapers  employing  printers  have  been  unsuccessful  publi- 
cations, and  to-day  are  unsuccessful  publications,  which,  we  feel,  if  permitted 
to  obtain  news,  as  they  undoubtedly  would  be  if  the  Government  owned  the  tele- 
graph system,  would  become  prosperous  establishments,  and  Government  owner- 
ship would  foster  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  more  newspapers. 

Q.  You  regard  the  Associated  Press  as  a  trust? — A.  We  regard  the  Associated 
Press  not  as  a  trust  on  the  line  that  is  commonly  considered  by  the  public  as  a 
trust,  but  we  regard  it  as  an  organization  that  restricts  and  controls  the  news- 
gathering  facilities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  a  monopoly? — A.  As  a  monopoly  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  regard  it  as  more  of  a  monopoly  than  the  typo- 
graphical union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  typographical  union  aim  at  monopoly  on  the  labor  side? — A. 
The  members  of  the  typographical  union  will  work  for  anyone  who  pays  the 
wages  of  the  typographical  union.  The  Associated  Press  will  not  furnish  news 
to  anyone  who  pays  the  prices  of  the  Associated  Press.  They  will  only  furnish 
news  to  a  certain  number  of  people  in  a  certain  locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Those  who  own  the  franchise,  you  mean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  That  is  the  difference  between  the  two  monopolies.  Does 
it  make  either  of  them  any  the  less  a  monopoly? — A.  No.  The  typographical 
union  is  an  open  organization;  the  only  qualification  for  membership  is  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  printers'  trade:  you  must  be  a  printer.  It  is  an  open  organ- 
ization, not  exclusive  or  restrictive  in  any  way.  Any  citizen  who  is-  a  printer 
may  join  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  Do  you  not  seek  to  put  the  printing  of  all  newspapers  into  the  hands  of  the 
unions? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  your  aim? — A.  We  seek  first  to  establish  a  scale  of  wages,  to  place 
all  newspapers  on  the  same  level  so  far  as  wage  scales  are  concerned;  and,  sec- 
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ondly,  to  secure  for  our  membership  employment  by  newspapers  or  publishers 
and  contracting  printers. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  same  idea  suggested  by  my  question?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  the  worth  of  a  franchise  in  the 
Associated  Press  is  in  the  city  of  Chicago  or  the  city  of  New  York?— A.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  in  the  city  of  Chicago  or  New  York.  It  was  reported  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  Journal  paid  as  much  as  $125,000  for  the  Associated 
Press  franchise,  but  no  one  knows  how  much  more  than  that  he  paid,  or  how 
much  less.    Those  are  the  reported  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  a  newspaper  be  started  in  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  any  of  the  principal  cities  without  a  fran- 
chise?— A.  A  newspaper  can  be  started,  but  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  successful  without  a  franchise. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  They  can  not  get  the  news?— A.  If  you  desire 
to  start  a  newspaper  to-day  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  wish  the  news  service 
of  the  Associated  Press,  as  to  whether  you  would  secure  that  news  service  or  not 
would  depend  not  entirely  upon  your  finances,  as  to  whether  you  can  pay  $1  or 
$1,000,000,  but  it  will  depend  to  an  extent  upon  your  political  standing  and 
position. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  it  not  depend  largely  upon  other  newspapers  in 
the  city? — A.  With  the  consent  of  the  newspapers  you  may  secure  a  franchise, 
but  you  can  not  secure  the  consent  of  other  newspapers  without  a  remarkable 
influence — social  and  political. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  May  be  personal?— A.  May  be,  personal  influence.  It 
requires  not  only  money  but  influence  of  some  nature;  it  may  be  social,  personal, 
or  political. 

Q.  Is  the  New  York  Sun  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Take  the  city  of  Washington;  there  are  two  Associated 
Press  franchises  here — one  held  by  an  evening  paper  and  one  held  by  a  morning 
paper.  Would  a  paper  to  start  and  get  the  Associated  Press  news  have  to  get  the 
common  consent  of  those  that  held  Associated  Press  franchises  here? — A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  If  one  of  them  objected  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the  newspaper  get- 
ting the  news  service? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  prevails  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country? — A.  As  I 
understand  it.  I  have  no  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Associated  Press,  nor' any  of 
the  minutes  of  their  meetings. 

Q.  (By  Mr. North.)  Did  the  Associated  Press  go  to  pieces  some  years  ago? — 
A.  No;  it  was  supposed  that  the  Associated  Press  went  to  pieces,  but  it  merely 
changed;  took  on  a  new  phase. 

Q.  Joined  with  the  so-called  United  Press? — A.  Fes;  the  United  Press  was  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  to  pieces  at  that  time.  The  Associated  Press  has  never  been 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  pieces  that  I  know  of;  it  has  been  too  powerful  for  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Did  they  not  make  a  kind  of  Eastern  service,  and  a 
Western  service  at  one  time? — A.  They  established  at  times  features  of  that  kind, 
but  the  ultimate  object  is  closer  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  typographical  union  is 
opposed  to  the  Associated  Press?— A.  The  typographical  union  is  not  opposed  to 
the  Associated  Press  as  an  associated  press.  We  have  not  declared  any  opposition 
to  the  Associated  Press  any  more  than  we  have  declared  any  opposition  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  or  any  other  combination  or  trust.  We  are  in  favor  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  telegraph  because  we  believe  that  it  would  give  the 
newspapers  better  facilities  for  securing  telegraphic  information.    . 

Q.  Is  that  the  result  of.  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  in  England?— 
A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  result,  to  any  great  extent,  in  England. 

Q.  Does  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  news  inhere  in  the  English  newspaper, 
because  the  Government  controls  the  telegraph?— A.  No.  The  English  newspaper 
is  not  a  better  newspaper  than  the  American  newspaper. 

Q.  Has  it  not  better  facilities  over  the  collection  of  news?— A.  I  do  not  believe 
it  has  to  any  great  extent,  but  every  newspaper  in  England  has  the  opportunity 
and  can  send  dispatches  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  newspaper  rate  is  now?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
compared  with  England.  It  is  some  time  since  I  investigated  that  subject,  but  it 
was  my  impression  that  the  rate  in  England  was  one-third  or  one-half  less  than 
they  have  in  this  country  for  newspaper  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  what  the  newspaper  rates  are  in  this 
country?— A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  end  you  have  in  view  m  this  regard  is  that  the 
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rate  be  reduced  and  the  news  be  accessible  to  all  papers,  that  more  of  your  men 
can  find  employment? — A.  That  is  the  object;  to  increase  the  newspaper  business 
instead  of  decreasing  it;  to  create  greater  competition  instead  of  less  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Do  you  not  think  the  newspaper  business  is  now  overdone 
in  this  country?— A.  No;  there  are  towns  in  this  country  where  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness is  overdone;  but,  as  a  general  proposition,  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  At  one  time 
the  newspaper  business  was  overdone  in  New  York  City,  but  the  circulation  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  New  York  news  field  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation than  in  any  news  field  in  any  section  of  the  world.  The  newspaper  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  as  good  if  not  better  than  the  New  York 
newspaper  field,  yet  the  newspaper  field  of  which  the  city  of  Chicago  is  the  center 
is  not  half  worked.  The  newspaper  field,  owing  to  the  great  competition  in  New 
York  City,  is  thoroughly  worked,  and  there  are  more  newspapers  read  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  in  that  district  than  in  any  other  district  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  that  for  the  last  6  years  you  have  had  a  leg- 
islative committee  in  Washington  looking  after  the  interests  of  your  craft,  in 
respect  to  the  governmental  ownership  of  telegraph? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  reports  from  that  committee — have  they  been  heard  by 
Congress,  and  their  reports  printed? — A.  They  have,  and  our  committee  on  gov- 
ernmental ownership  of  telegraph  reported  at  the  last  session  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  part  as  follows  (pp.  72, 73, 74,  75,  and  76,  of  Report  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  International  Typographical  Union,  October  12  to  20, 1896)  [reading] : 

"At  the  date  of  our  last  report  (August,  1896) ,  presented  to  the  Colorado  Springs 
convention,  we  were  hopeful  of  securing  favorable  action  from  the  committees  of 
both  houses  of  Congress.  During  the  month  of  May  we  have  been  accorded  hear- 
ings before  the  committees  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post  Roads  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate.  The  near  approach  of  the  Presidential  election,  and 
the  consequent  desire  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  bring  the  session  to  an  early 
close,  operated  to  prevent  consideration  by  the  respective  committees,  after  the 
arguments  had  been  submitted.  We  were  assured,  however,  that  reports  would 
be  forthcoming  early  in  the  next  session,  and  Mr.  Bromwell,  of  Ohio,  chairman 
of  the  House  subcommittee  having  charge  of  the  subject-matter ,  promised  that  he 
would  make  a  study  of  the  question  during  the  recess,  and  would,  be  in  position  to 
present  a  report  to  the  full  committee  soon  after  Congress  reconvened  in  December. 
From  numerous  conferences  with  Mr.  Bromwell  we  felt  confident  that  if  he  did 
not  actually  favor  the  measure  he  would,  at  least,  treat  it  fairly. 

"  The  membership  of  the  Senate  committee  had  been  carefully  canvassed,  and 
it  was  manifest  that  as  then  constituted  a  majority  was  not  averse  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  a  postal  telegraph.  We  therefore  determined  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  at  the  ensuing  short  session  on  the  House  committee.  Daring  the  hear- 
ings before  the  latter  committee  intimations  were  made  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  postal  telegraphy  that  it  might  yet  become  necessary  to  make  the  question  a 
political  one,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  supporting  this  measure 
the  International  Typographical  Union  had  behind  it  not  only  the  organized  labor 
of  the  country,  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  but  also  the  business  interests,  represented  by  the  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  besides  millions  of  citizens  of  every  occupation.  Several 
members  of  the  House  committee  protested  against  such  action  being  taken, 
declaring  that  the  question  was  one  of  economics — that  is  to  say,  the  point  to  be 
decided  was  whether  the  Government  could  conduct  a  telegraphic  system  in  con- 
nection with  the  postal  service  more  efficiently  and  cheaply  than  a  private  cor- 
poration— and  promising  that  it  should  receive  from  them  fair  consideration  on 
its  merits.  Influenced  by  the  aforesaid  protestations  and  promises  your  commit- 
tee refrained  from  making  any  recommendation  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

"  Early  in  December,  1896,  an  effort  was  made  to  reorganize  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union  the  State  auxiliary  committees,  some 
of  the  members  of  which  had  rendered  effective  service  in  the  preceding  Congress. 
We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  in  this  respect  we  met  with  indifferent  success. 
Other  matters,  both  local  and  general  in  character,  absorbed  the  attention  of 
members,  not  the  least  important  of  which  was  the  approaching  change  in  the 
National  Administration,  so  that  after  two  or  three  slimly-attended  meetings  had 
been  held  further  work  on  this  line  was  reluctantly  abandoned. 

"  Some  time  after  the  holiday  recess  (in  January,  1897) ,  your  committee  called, 
by  appointment,  on  Mr.  Bromwell  at  his  residence.  The  interview  that  ensued 
was  considerable  of  a  revelation.  Mr.  Bromwell  declared  himself  unalterably 
opposed  to  all  such  measures  of  a  '  semisocialistic  character; '  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that '  one  result  of  the  late  election  would  cause  the  party  soon  coming  into 
power  to  set  its  face  like  flint  against  all  proposed  legislation  of  that  nature; '  that 
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there  were  no  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  or  the  construction  of  a 
new  telegraphic  system;  that  he  had  not  prepared  a  report,  and  that  if  required 
by  his  committee  to  do  so  it  would  be  unfavorable.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
he  advised  us  not  to  press  the  subject  at  that  time.  Mr.  Bromwell  stated,  how- 
ever, that  he  might  support  a  measure  for  a  limited  postal  telegraph,  on  the  line 
proposed  oy  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  in  1890,  and  that  a  scheme  of  that 
sort  might  meet  with  some  favor  in  the  House,  but  that  the  idea  of  governmental 
ownership  and  operation  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  This  change 
in  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Bromwell  was  a  great  disappointment  to  your  committee, 
as  we  not  only  depended  on  his  promise  to  make  a  report  to  the  full  committee, 
but  also  thought  we  had  good  reasons  for  believing  that  his  action  would  be 
favorable. 

"After  this  setback,  and  with  less  than  two  months  remaining,  we  deemed  it 
useless  to  continue  the  struggle  before  the  House  committee.  To  do  otherwise 
would  have  been  simply  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  On  the  Senate  side  we  fared 
no  better.  The  closing  session  of  Congress  prior  to  the  advent  of  a  new  administra- 
tion is  usually  an  exceedingly  busy  one  with  the  Senate  Post-Office  committee. 
Matters  of  routine  occupying  all  the  time ,  no  attention  was  given  to  new  legislation , 
and  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  with  the  bills  for  the 
establishment  of  a  postal  telegraph  hung  up  with  the  committees  of  the  Houses. 

"  In  response  to  the  call  of  President  McKinley,  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  assem- 
bled in  extraordinary  session  on  March  15, 1897.  There  was  no  delay  in  starting 
the  movement  for  postal  telegraphy.  On  the  16th,  Senator  James  H.  Kyle,  of 
South  Dakota,  introduced  a  bill '  to  provide  for  a  Governmental  telegraph  system' 
(S.  111).  On  the  19th,  Senator  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  reintroduced 
his  bill  of  the  preceding  Congress  (S.  972) '  to  establish  a  postal  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone system,  and  to  enlarge  the  postal  facilities  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.'  On  the  18th,  Eepresentative  McGuire,  of  California,  reintroduced  in  the 
House  his  bill  of  the  two  preceding  Congresses  (H.  R.  392) ,  '  to  establish  a  postal 
telegraph  system,  and  to  enlarge  the  postal  facilities  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.' 

"  Outside  of  the  tariff  bill,  there  was  very  little  legislation  accomplished  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  extra  session,  and  the  full  list  of  committees  was 
not  announced  until  it  came  to  an  end.  Congressman  McGuire's  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads  and  ordered  to  be  printed;  but 
as  no  such  committee  was  then  in  existence,  the  bill  remained  in  suspense  until 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  session  the  following  December. 

"  The  Senate  and  its  committees  being  continuous  bodies,  it  was  hoped  that 
some  progress  might  be  made  before  that  branch  of  Congress,  but  the  excessive 
amount  of  executive  business,  confirmations  to  office,  etc. ,  incident  to  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  administration,  occupied  all  the  time  of  the  committee.  We  have 
been  informed  that  Senator  Butler  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  secure  con- 
sideration of  his  bill  and  to  grant  hearings  to  persons  desiring  to  speak  in  its 
favor.  During  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  first  2  weeks  in  May  a  mem- 
ber of  your  committee  was  in  almost  daily  attendance  at  the  Capitol,  interview- 
ing Senators  and  urging  consideration  of  the  bills  of  Senators  Butler  and  Kyle, 
and  pleading  for  an  opportunity  for  friends  of  the  measures  to  be  heard  in  their 
support.  Nothing  came  of  these  efforts,  however,  and  the  session  came  to  an 
end  with  the  postal  telegraph  bills  among  the  unfinished  business  of  the  com- 

"  When  Congress  met  in  December  in  regular  session,  Chairman  Loud,  of  the 
House  committee,  named  Representatives  Ketcham  and  Foote,  both  of  New  York, 
and  Griggs  of  Georgia,  as  the  subcommittee  on  postal  telegraph,  and  to  these 
gentlemen  H.  R.  392  was  referred.  Early  in  January  last  your  committee  decided 
to  detail  one  of  itsmembers  for  service  at  the  Capitol  for  a  limited  period,  and  asked 
and  obtained  the  approval  of  the  executive  council  to  this  course.  In  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  Mr.  Bell,  of  our  committee,  was  in  daily  attendance  at  the 
Capitol  for  the  2  weeks  following  January  10.  Application  was  made  to  Chair- 
man Loud  for  a  hearing  before  the  full  House  committee.  To  this  Mr.  Loud 
demurred  saying  the  subject  was  in  the  possession  of  the  subcommittee  and  it 
would  not  be  courteous  to  take  it  away  from  them,  except  at  the  gentlemen's  own 
request  Arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  a  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, 'and  a  date  was  set  for  the  opening;  but  the  absence  from  the  city  of  one 
member  and  the  forgetfulness  of  another  prevented  a  meeting.  A  number  of 
subsequent  dates  were  named,  but  still  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  get  together 
a  quorum  of  3  members.  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  was  generally  on 
hand  but  in  each  instance  his  colleagues  failed  to  appear.  After  many  of  these 
repeated  disappointments,  Mr.  Ketchum,  representing  the  House  committee, 
agreed  on  March  16,  to  accept  written  statements  in  lieu  of  oral  arguments,  and 
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that  when  the  papers  were  all  in  he  should  ask  authority  from  the  full  committee 
to  have  them  printed  as  a  public  document.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  was 
the  best  arrangement  that  could  be  made,  and  it  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by 
Congressman  McGuire  and  the  representative  of  your  committee.  Correspond- 
ence was  immediately  entered  into  with  leading  advocates  of  postal  telegraphy  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  and  requests  made  for  contributions.  Responses 
were  received  from  two — Justice  "Walter  Clark,  of  the  supreme  court  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  the  electrical  expert  and  inventor  of  South 
Orange,  N.  J.  Representative  McGuire  prepared  a  statement,  besides  making  a 
synopsis  of  the  testimony  of  the  late  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  submitted  in  the 
Fifty-third  Congress.  Statements  were  also  prepared  by  3  members  of  your 
committee — Messrs.  Randall,  Bell,  and  Roberts.  Notification  having  been  sent 
to  Chairman  Ketchum  that  the  papers  were  ready,  June  15  was  appointed  as  the 
date  for  their  presentation.  Being  ill  that  day,  Mr.  Ketchum  did  not  appear  at 
the  Capitol,  and  therefore  the  statements  were  all  turned  over  to  Mr.  McGuire, 
that  gentleman  undertaking  to  complete  the  work  at  the  first  opportune  moment. 
The  16th  also  passed  without  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  date  a  communication  was  addressed  to  Hon.  James  G.  McGuire,  request- 
ing to  be  informed  as  to  whether  any  further  personal  attendance  of  a  member  of 
this  committee  would  be  necessary.  To  this  communication  the  following  reply 
was  received: 

"'House  of  Representatives, 

"  '  Washington,  D.  C.,June  18, 1898. 
'"S.  H.  Bell,  Esq., 

'"430M  Street,  NW. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'"DearSir:  Your  letter  of  June  16  came  duly  to  hand.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  you  to  take  any  further  action  on  the  postal  telegraph  hearing  unless  I  shall 
advise  you  further.  The  subcommittee  will  have  a  meeting  at  the  earliest  con- 
venience of  its  members,  and  as  all  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  6arry  out 
the  arrangement  about  printing  the  hearings  as  a  public  document,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  done  without  hesitation. 
"  '  Very  truly,  yours, 

'"James  G.  McGuire.' 

"Relying  on  the  assurance  contained  in  the  foregoing,  no  further  steps  were 
taken.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  8th  instant,  but  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing 
(July  13)  we  have  not  been  informed  as  to  whether  the  statements  have  been 
printed  as  a  public  document,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  either  Judge 
McGuire  or  any  member  of  the  House  committee.  Of  course,  if  the  matter  has 
not  been  printed,  through  inability  of  the  subcommittee  to  gain  the  consent  of 
their  colleagues,  the  question  remains  open,  and  the  struggle  may  be  renewed 
when  Congress  meets  again  in  December.  To  guard  against  possible  miscarriage 
of  the  agreement  heretofore  mentioned,  duplicate  copies  of  the  statements. were 
made,  and  they  were  forwarded  to  headquarters,  with  a  request  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  ensuing  issues  of  the  Typographical  Journal.  This  much,  at  least, 
we  believe  to  be  due  to  our  membership  and  the  allied  crafts. 

"Beginning  with  the  Fifty-third  Congress  we  have  now  been  engaged  in  this 
work  three  successive  Congresses.  The  results  accomplished  are  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  the  efforts  put  forth.  The  expense  thus  far,  while  considerable 
in  the  aggregate,  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  amount  spent  at  nearly 
every  session  of  Congress  by  other  labor  organizations.  It  has  been  our  aim 
throughout  to  confine  the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  At  the 
outset,  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  an  elaborate  campaign  was  mapped  out,  and 
as  a  result  thereof  petitions  and  resolutions  from  practically  every  labor  organi- 
zation in  the  country  poured  in  upon  the  National  Legislature,  and  these  were 
reinforced  by  thousands  of  signatures  from  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  each  Con- 
gress a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  postal  telegraphy  has  prevailed  among  the 
membership  of  both  Houses,  but  the  committees  have  .been  adverse.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  body  the  Speaker 
names  the  committees.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  every  occupant  of 
the  chair  for  more  than  20  years  past  has  been  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  the 
telegraph  to  the  postal  system,  and  as  the  subject  has  loomed  up  in  nearly  every 
Congress  during  that  time  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  selecting  the  member- 
ship of  the  post-office  committee  due  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  predilections 
regarding  postal  telegraphy  of  a  majority  of  the  men  composing  the  same.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  this  committee  has  been  organized  in  the  last  ten  Con- 
gresses to  defeat  postal  telegraphy. 
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"The  war  with  Spain  may  demonstrate  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  economy 
of  governmental  ownership  of  telegraph  lines.  Long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
hostilities  the  Government  had  assumed  actual  control  by  establishing  a  rigid 
censorship  over  all  messages  filed  for  transmission.  Numbers  of  new  lines  have 
been  constructed  to  connect  the  fortifications  of  our  seaport  cities,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  various  items  of  war  expenditures  it 
will  doubtless  be  found  that  the  telegraph  charges  foot  up  no  inconsiderable  sum. 

"  The  war-revenue  bill  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress  provided  that  a 
1-cent  stamp  should  be  placed  on  all  telegraphic  messages.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  intention  that  the  companies  and  not  their  customers  should  pay  this  tax;  but 
the  instant  the  law  went  into  effect  the  telegraph  monopolists  insisted  on  their 
patrons  assuming  this  burden.  General  dissatisfaction  exists  over  this  decision, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  courts  will  be  called  upon  to  determine  the 
intent  of  Congress.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  carries  a  very  extensive  free  list.  Among  other  officials  all  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  willing  to  accept  them  are  furnished  with  franks  of 
the  company,  to  be  used  on  '  social '  messages.  It  is  alleged  that  the  line  between 
'  social '  and  business  or  political  messages  is  not  very  sharply  drawn,  so  that 
practically  the  recipient  of  these  favors  has  a  free  telegraphic  service  during  his 
term  of  office.  When  he  vacates  the  office  the  favors  cease.  It  is  unconceivable, 
of  course,  that  the  acceptance  and  possession  of  these  privileges  have  any  material 
effect  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  great  majority  of  the  officials  to  whom 
they  are  granted.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  if  these  favors  were  withdrawn, 
or  their  acceptance  made  illegal,  many  who  are  now  indifferent  to  the  question  of 
postal  telegraphy  would  become  ardent  advocates  of  the  measure.  With  a  tele- 
graph branch  added  to  the  postal  service,  the  franking  privilege  now  enjoyed  by 
Senators  and  Congressmen  could  very  properly  be  extended  to  cover  the  former, 
so  that  our  national  legislators  could  as  freely  use  the  telegraph  as  they  now  use 
the  mails  for  all  legitimate  official  business.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  who  is  going  to  pay  the  tax  on  this  class  of  free  messages.  It  may  be 
that  no  account  will  be  kept  of  these  transactions,  and  the  Government  thereby 
deprived — '  defrauded '  may  be  a   more    appropriate    term — of   just    so  much 

revenue." 

*  *  #  #  #  #  * 

"  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  effort  to  secure  a  restoration  of  the 
telegraph  to  the  postal  service  of  this  country  has  been  continuous  and  persistent. 
During  the  past  5  years  our  organization  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
and  has  kept  it  alive.  More  people  understand  and  favor  this  measure  than  any 
other  reform  which  has  been  pressed  and  is  still  pressing  for  legislative  action. 
We  should  not  falter  now.  No  backward  steps  should  be  taken.  Despite  the 
failures  of  the  past,  success  must  eventually  come.  The  people  of  this  country 
will  never  rest  content  until  they  have  as  perfect  and  as  cheap  a  postal  system  as 
human  wisdom  can  devise,  and  this  they  can  not  have  until  all  the  best,  most 
rapid,  and  economical  agencies  for  the  transmission  of  communications  be  adopted 
and  put  into  operation  under  governmental  control.  No  class  will  reap  more  of 
the  benefits  certain  to  follow  the  inauguration  of  such  a  system  than  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  books  and  newspapers,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  our 
organization  and  our  allied  craftsmen  will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries.  Through 
our  advocacy  of  this  reform  we  have  gained  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all 
classes  of  independent  progressive  citizens.  Scores  of  letters  in  the  possession  of 
your  committee  amply  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Having  engaged  in  the 
fight,  it  is  our  duty  to  remain  in  it  to  the  finish.  Should  we  now  abdicate  our 
present  position  of  honorable  leadership,  other  organizations  or  individuals  will 
assuredly  take  up  the  work  when  we  lay  it  down,  and  to  them  will  be  all  the  glory 
and  credit  when  the  victory  is  achieved. 

"  We  recommend  that  our  delegates  to  the  next  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  be  instructed  to  request  of  that  body  that  postal  telegraphy  be 
made  a  preferred  measure;  that  the  legislative  committee  be  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  International  Typographical  Union  committee  in  pushing  the  work  among 
the  membership  and  the  committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  that  all 
organizations  represented  in  the  Federation  be  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  toward  putting  into  practical  effect  the  resolutions  of  1893,  which  have 
since  been  annually  readopted." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  That  argument  covered  the  telephone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  taken  any  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  monopoly;  and  if  so,  have  you  any  record  of  it?— A.  I  do  not  believe 
they  have.    There  was  a  report  made  before  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  "Was  the  testimony  of  this  ever  printed  in  a  Congressional 
document? — A.  I  believe  it  was.  There  was  a  hearing;  although  this  Congres- 
sional committee  evidently  threw  us  down,  did  not  even  hear  us,  and  jollied  us 
along  during  the  entire  session,  there  had  been  a  hearing  previous  to  that  at  which 
these  experts  appeared. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  association  taken  action  at  any  time  in 
reference  to  the  public  ownership  of  any  other  monopoly,  like  waterworks,  rail- 
ways, or  street-car  systems;  or  has  that  been  the  extent  of  your  action  in  that 
regard? — A.  I  am  sure  it  has  not  been  the  extent  of  our  action  in  that  regard;  but, 
answering  your  question,  I  will  say  that  at  the  Colorado  Springs  convention  there 
was  a  resolution  adopted  pretty  positively  favoring  the  Government  ownership 
and  control  of  public  utilities.  I  am  positive  that  the  sentiment  of  the  members 
of  our  organization  is  to-day  in  favor,  almost  unanimously,  of  Government  own- 
ership of  ways  and  means  of  transportation  and  public  utilities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  organization  had  much  experience  with  the 
so-called  injunction  against  organized  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  one  or  more  cases,  and  give  us  the  results? — A.  The  results 
of  injunction  cases  have  been,  as  we  consider  them,  entirely  against  the  union, 
with  two  exceptions.  That  is,  the  injunctions,  on  being  carried  to  higher  courts, 
have  been  declared  permanent.  We  are  enjoined  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  in  the 
city  of  Rochester.  The  injunction  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  an  injunction  in  favor 
of  the  Buffalo  Express,  restricting  the  typographical  union  from  interfering, 
boycotting,  speaking  or  discussing  with  each  other  or  with  any  citizens,  any 
question  directly  or  by  reference  affecting  the  Express,  its  patrons,  customers, 
and  business. 

Q.  What  court  was  that  injunction  heard  before? — A.  The  injunction  was 
heard  before  the  supreme  court  of  Erie  circuit,  Justice  Spring. 

Q.  Was  that  injunction  granted  by  Justice  Spring? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  action  has  the  local  union  taken  on  that? — A.  Has  appealed  to 
the  higher  court. 

Q.  The  injunction  is  still  over  the  union? — A.  Still  binding  upon  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  union  or  its  representative  been  heard  in 
that  case? — A.  Our  attorney  has  been  heard  in  presentation  of  the  union's  state- 
ment of  the  case,  but  the  evidence  has  been  entirely  by  brief. 

Q.  Have  the  officers  and  members  who  were  enjoined  been  heard,  or  will  they 
be  heard? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  have  appealed  the  case  to  the  appellate 
court? — A.  Yes;  supreme  court  of  Erie  County  first,  and  then  to  the  appellate 
court.  The  members  of  the  typographical  union  are  complying  with  the  injunc- 
tion, but  the  effect  of  the  injunction  has  been  to  advertise  to  a  greater  extent 
among  organized  labor  that  there  is  a  boycott.  The  trouble  with  injunctions  is 
the  fear  of  this  mysterious  enjoining  power,  and  the  fear  among  the  members'  of 
the  union  that  they  will  be  imprisoned  without  trial.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
the  membership  of  organized  labor  that  in  the  face  of  injunction  proceedings 
they  are  absolutely  helpless.  The  whole  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  rests 
entirely  with  one  man,  the  judge,  there  being  no  trial  by  jury.  The  members  of 
labor  organizations,  our  membership,  are  in  fear  of  injunction  proceedings,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  injunction  it  requires  great  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
international  unions,  and  other  labor  organizations,  to  get  the  men  interested  to 
continue  or  keep  interested  in  their  fights.  They  see  before  them  that  spector  of 
the  prison  cell  without  trial  by  jury — something  that  is  fearful.  The  intimida- 
tion of  the  court  is  great  and  far-reaching. 

■  Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  these  injunction  proceedings  against  your  union 
had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  respect  of  the  workrden  for  the  courts? — A.  They 
have  to  a  great  extent;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  You  say  as  an  organized  labor  leader  and  head  of 
your  organization  that  this  is  really  the  reason  for  the  opinion  among  organized 
labor  in  this  country  of  the  unfairness  of  courts  toward  labor? — A.  The  injunc- 
tion has  been  the  cause,  and  the  issuing  of  what  organized  labor  terms  blanket 
injunctions,  has  been  another  cause  for  the  sentiment  against  courts  among 
trades  organizations.  It  has  not  been  for  any  other  reason.  I  have  been,  as  pres- 
ident of  a  trade  union,  interested  in  half  a  dozen  cases  of  the  arrest  of  strike 
pickets  brought  before  the  police  courts,  and  in  every  instance  the  men  arrested 
and  the  officials  of  the  union  came  face  to  face  with  the  judge,  presented  the  wit- 
ness, heard  the  case,  and  invariably  went  away  from  the  court  satisfied  that  the 
judgment  had  been  proper  and  effective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  effect  usually  has  the  injunction  upon  the 
public  mind — the  disinterested  class  of  people — with  respect  to  the  standing  of 
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your  union?— A.  There  is  a  class  of  people,  of  course— the  class  who  believe  that 
trade  organizations  are  revolutionary  societies  to  a  certain  extent— who  believe 
the  injunction  is  used  by  the  courts  to  restrict  outlawry;  there  are  other  classes 
that  are  in  sympathy  with  trade  organization  and  organized  labor,  who  feel  that 
the  power  of  injunction  is  an  injury  to  free  government  in  this  country. 

Q._  On  the  whole,  does  it  injure  your  organization  or  advance  it? — A.  It  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  work  of  the  organization;  in  fact,  it  invariably  creates  greater 
zeal  on  the  part  of  those  directly  interested,  and  I  do  not  believe  ultimately  the 
injunction  will  have  any  detrimental  effect  on  the  interests  of  organized  labor; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  growing  up  among  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions a  feeling  that  no  American  citizen  likes  to  see  engendered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  marked  tendency  in  the  last  year  or  two 
toward  increase  in  the  number  of  unions  in  the  international? — A.  We  have  organ- 
ized 27  unions  in  the  past  3  months,  and  our  membership  in  the  past  6  months 
has  increased  about  2,400.  There  is  a  boom,  you  might  say,  at  the  present  time 
among  the  unorganized  in  the  matter  of  organization. 

What  I  intended  to  say  in  regard  to  the  postal  telegraph  was  somewhat  broken 
up  by  the  discussion  on  this  associated-press  question,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the 
object  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  in  advocating  the  governmental 
ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  is  not  entirely  a  selfish  one  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organization  alone.  We  believe  the  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph 
,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  a  continuation  of  the  system  upon  a  competitive 
"basis  and  prevent  combinations  and  combines  in  the  news  publishing  and  the 
printing  trade.  The  effect  of  combinations  of  this  kind  members  of  the  typo- 
graphical union  believe  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  citizens  of  the 
-country.  The  majority  of  the  printers  in  the  large  industrial  centers  come  from 
country  towns.  They  learn  their  trade  in  country  newspaper  offices,  and  15  or 
20  years  ago  every  country  village  of  2,000,  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants  had  its  small 
industry.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  a  mine  frequently;  in  Ohio,  a  small  glass  factory 
or  a  pottery  or  an  oil  refinery;  and  we  see  to-day  those  villages  without  indus- 
tries to  employ  the  population,  and  we  find  that  unemployed  men — the  surplus 
population  in  these  villages — are  thrown  off  to  the  great  industrial  centers — the 
large  cities.  They  come  to  large  cities  in  search  of  employment.  The  iron  mine 
is  closed  down;  the  iron  furnace  is  neglected,  decayed,  rusted,  abandoned;  the  oil 
refinery  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  oil  refining  is  done  on  an  enormous  scale, 
and  at  the  sea-coast  principally,  and  in  great  industrial  centers.  The  population 
of  the  small  cities,  through  the  centralization  of  capital  and  the  centralization  of 
industries,  has  been  deprived  of  employment.  Competition  has  practically  ceased, 
and  they  come  to  large  industrial  centers,  where  immense  establishments  exist, 
and  crowd  out  other  workmen,  beg  upon  the  streets,  sleep  in  the  police  stations. 
We  have  seen  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  Chicago  as  many  as  500  able-bodied 
men  lined  up  by  policemen  to  receive  a  half  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqt/hab.)  Men  willing  to  work? — A.  Men  willing  to  work.  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  a  large  traction  or  power  house  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Houston  and  Broadway,  I  have  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  powerhouse  as  many  as 
100  men  sleeping  on  the  open  grating,  in  the  month  of  December,  where  the  heat 
came  up  from  the  boilers  below.  The  policeman  on  the  beat  was  in  sympathy 
with  these  men,  and  when  he  came  around  he  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  allowed  them  to  sleep  there.  In  the  case  of  a  Brooklyn  trolley  strike  I 
saw  there  the  police  force  of  that  city  to  a  man  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
strikers.  The  law  was  not  enforced  as  it  was  in  the  statute  books,  not  enforced 
in  the  spirit  it  should  have  been  by  that  police  force,  because  they  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  worker  as  against  the  traction  company;  and  we  believe  this  con- 
centration of  industries,  these  combinations,  are  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  industrial  ills  that  exist  at  the  present  tune.  And  for  the  reason  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system  will  further  combinations  and  restrict  the  com- 
petition in  the  newspaper  trade  we  are  in  favor  of  governmental  ownership  of 
the  telegraph,  and  eventually  of  all  public  utilities. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  That  is,  you  believe  big  combinations  crowd  out 
smaller  concerns  in  all  kinds  of  trades? — A.  In  all  kinds  of  trades  and  industries. 
The  school  furniture,  made  by  a  trust  crowds  out  small  cabinetmaking  establish- 
ments in  a  hundred  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  few  men  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  each  village.  The  industrial  life  of  the  country  towns  is  destroyed, 
and  in  the  industrial  centers  are  immense  establishments  where  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  article  is  reduced,  while  the  wages  are  not,  as  a  general  thing,  any 
higher  than  was  paid  by  the  small  manufacturer.  If  the  commission  would 
investigate  the  question  of  the  monopoly  of  labor-saving  machinery  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  is  one  where  they  will  find  a  field  for  that  investigation.    The 
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bookbinding  machine  industry  is  another  example  of  labor-saving  machinery 
being  cornered  and  controlled  and  not  for  sale  on  the  open  market.  A  book- 
binder in  the  city  of  Washington  could  not  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  buy  one 
of  these  machines,  because  there  is  already  one  in  this  town.  Unless  that  sys- 
tem is  restricted,  unless  it  is  stopped,  the  time  is  coming  when  the  legislative 
bodies  of  this  country  will  be  forced  to  establish  a  form  of  industrial  competi- 
tive system,  and  destroy  monopoly,  all  kinds,  or  it  will  be  forced  to  the  other 
issue  of  assuming  control  of  everything  that  the  most  radical  socialist  wants 
it  to  control.  The  printers  do  not  hope  for  direct  results  from  an  advocacy  of 
that  radical  socialistic  idea  at  the  present  time,  but  they  do  hope  that  their 
conditions  will  be  benefited,  and  it  will  be  an  opening  of  the  way  toward  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  every  worker  by  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
that  there  must  be  open  competition  in  production  of  every  article  that  human 
ingenuity  can  produce  and  that  combinations  of  capital  must  be  stopped. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  commission  as  to  what  would  benefit 
the  laboring  people  generally? — A.  The  labor  legislation  now  before  Congress;  for 
instance  the  8-hour  measure  and  a  number  of  other  bills  will  be  beneficial  and  should 
be  passed.  The  governmental  ownership  of  telegraph,  we  believe,  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  Give  the  trade  unions  the  right  to  incorporate,  as 
one  member  of  the  commission  has  suggested.  That  is  a  right  that  is  extended  to 
every  organization.  A  society  of  sporting  men  who  have  a  little  club  have  a  right 
under  the  laws  to  incorporate.  The  bankers,  in  their  club  or  organization,  have  a 
right  to  incorporate;  but  what  we  want  is  for  the  law  to  go  still  further.  We 
want  the  Government  to  say  that  labor  organizations — organizations  in  trades, 
organizations  in  industries,  even  to  the  farming  industry — should  be  fostered, 
should  be  encouraged;  not  with  the  idea  that  some  one  is  going  to  be  wronged,  an 
abandonment  of  the  present  idea  that  these  organizations  are  going  to  encroach 
upon  citizens  and  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights,  but  with  the  idea  that  condi- 
tions will  be  improved  and  better  than  they  are  now  and  better  than  they  ever 
were.  The  farmer  of  the  country  and  the  farm  laborer  are  poorly  paid.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  organize  the  farm  labor.  The  farmers  of  the  country  have 
been  shown  by  the  public  press  to  be  completely  in  the  hands  and  control  of  the 
money  lenders.  That  is  an  industrial  condition  that  is  ill  and  forbodes  disaster, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time  to  encourage  and  permit 
organization  on  trade  lines  and  it  will  eventually  extend  to  all  occupations,  and 
the  men  engaged  in  these  occupations  will  be  able  to  suggest  what  is  for  their 
benefit  and  what  will  improve  their  conditions  through  association  with  others. 
We  will  not  have  this  congested  city  life  with  all  its  evils,  and  men  will  take  to 
the  farm  and  the  small  town,  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  will  be  improved 
greatly.  That  is  my  idea.  I  think  the  idea  of  trades-unionists  to-day  is  that  the 
Government  should  accord  legitimate  recognition  to  and  foster  the  organizations. 
The  labor  of  the  city  and  industrial  centers  are  compelled  to  hire  halls,  when  the 
public-school  buildings  are  standing  idle  and  vacant,  because  there  is  an  idea  in 
the  community  that  these  men  will  go  too  far.  They  will  not  go  too  far.  They 
are  as  good  American  citizens  as  bankers  or  merchants  and  they  should  have 
encouragement.  Eventually  we  will  solve  all  these  problems  by  organization  if 
we  are  not  hampered  by  the  courts. 

State  of  Indiana,  county  of  Marion : 

I  swear  that'  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  fore- 
going report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that 
all  other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Sam'l  B.  Donnelly. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  August,  1899. 

[seal.]  Albert  Smith,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  August  4, 1900.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  8, 1899. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  T.  McDONOUGH, 

Secretary  of  State  of  New  York,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

of  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  John 
T.  McDonough,  secretary  of  state  of  New  York,  testified,  convict  labor  being  the 
chief  subject  of  inquiry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Noeth.  )  Were  you  ever  chief  of  the  b  areau  of  labor  statistics,  in  New 
York? — A.  I  was  appointed  in  April,  1899,  and  continued  in  office  until  January 
1, 1S99.  I  was  elected  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  in  November,  1898,  and  have 
"been  acting  as  secretary  of  state  since  January  1,  1899. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  phases  of  the  commission's  investigations  which  you  feel 
specially  qualified  to  speak  upon  in  your  own  order  without  being  questioned,  the 
commission  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so  now. — A.  1  notice  that  you  touch  on 
the  question  of  prison  labor.  I  have  some  familiarity  with  that  subject  inasmuch 
as  I  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  New  York  in  1894,  and 
chairman  of  the  prison  committee,  and  made  the  prison  provision  of  the  New 
York  constitution,  section  29,  of  article  3,  which  had  the  effect  of  completely 
changing  the  labor  system  in  the  prisons  of  New  York  State.  Prior  to  January  1, 
1897,  the  systems  in  vogue  in  our  State  were  what  we  call  the  "state-account 
plan,"  also  "the  piece- price  plan"  of  working  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  at  so  much  a  piece;  for  instance,  clothing  would  be  made  at  so  much  per 
suit;  shirts,  so  much  per  dozen;  shoes,  so  much  per  pair. 

Q,  Working  simultaneously? — A.  Yes,  in  different  prisons.  The  State  set  aside 
a  capital  fund  of  $500,000,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of 
prisons;  he  was  authorized  to  buy  whatever  raw  materials  he  saw  fit,  and  where, 
and  at  whatever  price  he  saw  fit.  and  have  the  raw  materials  manufactured  in 
the  three  State  prisons — one  at  Sing  Sing,  one  at  Dannemora,  and  one  at  Auburn; 
and  then  sell  the  manufactured  articles  in  the  market  at  whatever  price  he  saw 
fit  to  sell  them  for.  That  was  called  the  State-account  plan.  Both  of  these  sys- 
tems were  objected  to  very  seriously,  not  only  by  workingmen,  but  by  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  on  the  ground  that  the  prison  price  really  made  the  market 
price;  for  instance,  if  a  prison  agent  went  out  on  the  road  to  sell  shoes,  and  he 
sold  them  at  a  certain  price  per  dozen,  and  if  he  met  the  agent  of  the  manufac- 
turer on  private  account,  he  had  his  price  per  dozen;  the  prison  shoe  was  as 
good  as  the  other  shoe;  the  prison  price  was  invariably  lower  than  the  price  the 
private  manufacturer  could  sell  at,  because,  if  the  manufacturer  on  State-account 
sold  at  a  loss,  the  State  made  good  the  loss;  the  people  were  taxed  to  make  good 
the  loss,  so  that  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  prisons  were  operated  so  cheaply 
that  they  drove  out  of  business  some  industries;  for  instance,  the  secretary  of  the 
Monitor  Iron  Works  stated  to  me  that  his  company  had  a  plant  at  Sing  Sing,  in 
which  they  manufactured  plumbers'  supplies.  Sing  Sing  prison  began  to  manu- 
facture plumbers'  supplies,  and  thereupon  the  iron  works  had  to  discharge  100  or 
more  men.  They  could  not  compete  with  the  prison.  The  contractors  who  had 
their  goods  manufactured  by  the  piece  also  were  enabled  to  sell  cheaper.  The 
Albany  penitentiary  formerly  manufactured  about  2,500  pairs  of  shoes  per  day. 
The  contractor  had  the  contract  at  about  30  cents  per  day  per  man  for  his  labor, 
with  the  most  improved  machinery,  with  men  always  there,  no  drunks,  no  absen- 
tees, all  present  at  every  roll  call,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  undersell  any  one  in 
that  vicinity. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  were  there  in  the  Albany  penitentiary  at  that  time? — 
A.  There  were  about  1 .000.  I  do  not  know  but  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 
in  there.  That  was  when  the  prisons  were  competing  for  prisoners.  Albany  sent 
a  lawyer  down  here,  and  through  that  lawyer  was  able  to  make  a  contract  for 
sending  United  States  prisoners  to  the  Albany  penitentiary.  The  result  was  that 
we  obtained  prisoners  from  the  South.  Bill  Cook  and  his  whole  gang  from  Okla- 
homa are  in  the  Albany  penitentiary  to-day.  The  mileage  that  the  United  States 
Q-overninent  had  to  pay  must  have  been  enormous,  but  Albany  was  making  a  very 
fine  profit.    They  were  paid  by  the  United  States  for  keeping  them. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  $2.30  a  week  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  And  you  boarded  them  for  how  much? — A.  Much  less  than  that.  Our  own 
report  was  that  to  feed  and  clothe  a  prisoner  in  a  State  prison  cost  15  cents  a  day; 
the  guarding  and  repairs  of  prisons  costs  about  as  much  more;  the  total  cost  is 
probably  34  or  35  cents  for  guarding  and  repairing  prisons,  and  clothing,  board, 
and  all;'  and  the  result  was  that  really  the  Albany  and  the  other  penitentiaries  in 
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New  York  State,  which  received  United  States  prisoners,  were  paid  enough  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners,  so  that  they  had  their  work  at  a  clear  profit. 
I  mean  the  30  odd  cents  a  day  would  pay  all  the  expenses,  and  then  whatever  the 
prisoners  earned  was  profit  for  the  prison  authorities. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  get  his  work  for  per  day? — A.  I  think  the  shoe  contract- 
ors there,  when  they  had  them,  were  about  30  cents  a  day.  In  the  penitentiaries 
they  usually  manufacture  on  the  piece-price  plan.  To  show  you  the  prices  that 
the  State  received  and  how  valuable  these  privileges  were,  I  will  read  from  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  commission  of  prisons  for  the  year  1898,  page  8: 

'  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  under  the  contract  system  shoes  were  being 
made  in  the  prisons  for  6  and  7  cents  a  pair,  laundered  shirts  for  30  cents  a  dozen, 
trousers  for  75  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  ulster  overcoats  for  40  cents  each,  and  um- 
brellas for  4  cents,  while  large  manufactures  of  brass  and  of  iron  and  of  furniture 
were  also  carried  on  at  similar  insignificant  prices,  the  result  no  longer  seems 
strange." 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  constitutional  convention  met.  Then 
we  adopted,  after  a  spirited  debate  and  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  that  body, 
this  provision: 

"Sec.  29.  The  legislature  shall,  by  law,  provide  for  the  occupation  and  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  several  State  prisons,  penitentiaries,  jails,  and 
reformatories  in  the  State:  and  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  no  person  in  any  such  prison,  peni- 
tentiary, jail,  or  reformatory,  shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  work,  while  under 
sentence  thereto,  at  any  trade,  industry,  or  occupation,  wherein  or  whereby  his- 
work,  or  the  product  or  profit  of  his  work,  shall  be  farmed  out,  contracted,  given 
or  sold  to  any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation.  This  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  legislature  from  providing  that  convicts  may  work  for, 
and  that  the  products  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of  to,  the  State  or  any  polit- 
ical division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and 
controlled  by  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof." 

Q.  Are  you  the  author  of  that  provision? — A.  Yes.  We  had  a  very  stormy  time 
over  its  adoption.  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  convention 
that  work  enough  upon  this  plan  could  not  be  found  for  these  prisons.  We  found 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  reform  in  the  New  York  prisons  under  the  old 
system.  The  question  was,  How  much  work  can  be  gotten  out  of  these  persons? 
That  was  all  the  contractors  were  interested  in.  The  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison 
appeared  before  our  committee  and  said  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  those  per- 
sons came  back  again.  He  said  that  not  5  per  cent  reformed;  that  it  was  not  worth 
talking  about  reform.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  in  the  State  prisons  were 
under  30  years  of  age.  To  show  you  how  they  were  managed,  the  report  from 
Sing  Sing  prison  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1895,  shows  that  that  prison 
manufactured  and  sold  about  $81,000  worth  of  goods,  and  they  hired  agents  to 
sell  these  goods.  The  goods  sold  so  cheap  that  people  were  grabbing  for  them, 
and  yet  they  paid  the  agents  $33,000  for  selling  $81,000  worth  of  goods.  Assum- 
ing that  the  same  ratio  prevailed  in  the  other  two  prisons,  the  commissions  to  the 
agents  of  the  three  prisons  amounted  to  $100,000  per  year,  and  some  of  us  made  up 
our  minds  that  these  agents  thought  that  was  the  best  prison  system  in  the  world. 
It  was  very  difficult,  you  can  see,  to  change  the  system.  The  prison  reports  show 
some  profits;  for  instance,  I  have  in  mind  a  report  that  showed  the  prison  authori- 
ties in  one  of  the  prisons  invested  $2,500  in  a  plant  and^oods  to  manufacture  over- 
alls, and  they  sold  the  products— I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure — we  will  say,  at 
$3,500.  That  shows  a  profit  of  $1,000.  In  estimating  that  profit  there  was  nothing 
said  about  rent  or  wages;  nothing  for  supporting  the  prisoners,  nothing  for  wear 
and  tear.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  that  was  hardly  correct  bookkeeping.  I 
went  to  the  comptroller's  office  and  asked  him  to  get  me  a  statement  of  the  total 
amount  paid  out  for  the  three  State  prisons  for  10  years,  and  the  total  amount 
received,  he  having  charge  of  the  financial  department  of  the  State.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  the  payments  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $3,170,000  in  10 
years. 

Q.  That  was  the  self-supporting  system,  was  it? — A.  That  was  called  the  self- 
supporting  system.  I  figured  the  interest  on  the  plant,  and  the  $500,000  capital, 
and  estimating  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  added  thai;  in,  and  then  I  divided  by  10 
and  found  the  deficit  for  1  year,  and  then  divided  by  the  number  of  prisons  and 
found  the  deficit  for  the  3  prisons  would  support  the  prisoners  in  idleness.  So 
the  State  made  no  money  at  all  by  the  system;  consequently,  if  the  prisoners 
could  be  kept  busy  for  the  State  at  anything,  the  State  would  be  better  off.  Then 
some  of  us  thought  a  person  could  be  kept  as  busy  making  shoes  by  hand'  as  by 
the  most  improved  machinery,  and  that  he  could  be  kept  as  busy  making  clothing' 
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by  hand  as  by  the  most  improved  machinery;  and  in  addition  to  that,  if  he  learned 
the  trade,  when  he  went  out  he  could  start  a  cobbler  shop  almost  any  place,  and 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  would  keep  him  busy  repairing* shoes.  And 
others  might  learn  the  tailoring  business  by  hand.  It  would  require  little  or  no 
capital,  and  we  thought  it  better  for  the  prisoners  than  to  be  engaged  on  machinery 
work  and  seeking  for  a  great  product.  As  one  man  remarked,  the  more  overalls 
they  cut  by  machinery  the  more  they  lost.  If  a  man  only  cut  1  at  a  time,  the 
Stare  would  not  lose  as  much  as  if  he  cut  50  at  a  time.  But  the  great  problem 
was  whether  the  men  could  be  kept  busy.  We  have  in  the  insane  asylums  in  New 
York  between  22,000  and  23,000  inmates,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  State  has  taken  control  of  all  the  insane.  Formerly 
the  counties  took  care  of  their  own.  Those  of  us  who  have  looked  into  it  are 
satisfied  that  the  new  conditions  are  more  humane  and  better.  The  new  method 
is  expensive.    It  costs  the  State  about  $5,000,000  a  year. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  more  than  the  old  county  system? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  if 
you  consider  everything ;  if  you  take  into  account  the  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Do  you  have  any  farms  in  New  York  State  for  con- 
victs?— A.  We  have  them  now.  We  have  taken  advantage  of  that.  I  recom- 
mended that  when  making  a  little  address  on  the  subject.  They  did  nothing  until 
about  1894,  when  we  began  to  agitate  this  in  our  State.  At  Dannemora  there  was 
15,000  acres  of  land  around  the  prison,  owned  by  the  State.  Since  this  new  system 
went  into  effect  they  have  worked  part  of  that,  and  they  are  raising  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  They  are  also  building  a  prison  for  the  insane  tip  in  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  and  the  prisoners  are  doing  that  work.  I  was  up  there  last  summer 
and  found  nearly  300  prisoners  working,  and  getting  along  nicely.  I  had  seen 
them  in  their  cells  a  year  before,  and  you  would  hardly  have  known  they  were 
the  same  men,  for  when  working  out  doors  they  looked  healthy  and  strong.  The 
State  has  adopted  the  policy  of  sending  the  insane  and  consumptive  prisoners  up 
there.  They  have  also  built  some  roads  up  there  at  State  expense.  Of  course,  the 
prisoners  who  are  sent  to  the  State  prisons  are  the  long-term  prisoners,  and  it  is 
scarcely  as  safe  to  work  them  on  the  roads  as  the  short  termers.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  the  insane  have  to  be  clothed ;  they  must  have  all  sorts  of  articles  for 
them,  and  there  was  a  great  field  for  manufacturers  at  once.  Then  the  prisoners 
themselves,  for  instance  those  in  the  Albany  penitentiary,  when  they  were  making 
2,500  pairs  of  shoes  to  sell,  were  not  making  their  own  shoes ;  they  bought  cheap 
shoes  outside.  In  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  we  have  about 
12,000  prisoners.  They  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed ;  we  have  to  furnish  all  these 
things.  The  State  of  New  York  provides  for  nearly  100,000  people  through  its 
charitable  departments,  prisons,  and  insane  asylums. 

Q.  There  is  the  proper  market  for  the  goods? — A.  That  is  what  they  are  doing; 
■upplying  these  institutions  and  inmates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  it  the  policy  of  New  York  to  pay  for  the  clothing 
worn  by  the  inmates  of  your  insane  hospitals? — A.  If  they  are  unable  to  pay 
themselves,  we  have  to  pay.  If  they  are  able  to  pay,  an  effort  is  made  to  make 
them  pay.  A  great  many  are  committed  by  judges  as  being  poor  people.  The 
State  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  find  out  if  they  have  means;  many  of  them  have 
little  bank  accounts;  and  then  we  have  committees  appointed  and  apply  their 
property  toward  support. 

Q.  Would  you  have  trouble  in  manufacturing  fabrics  that  would  be  proper  for 
ladies'  wear?— A.  No  trouble  at  all.  We  have  a  woolen  mill  in  the  Auburn  Prison, 
and  they  manufacture  12  kinds  of  cloth.  We  have  put  in  a  cotton  mill  at  Danne- 
mora Prison,  and  they  manufacture  all  sorts  of  cotton  cloth  there. 

Q.  By  power  machinery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  your  insane  hospitals  are  able  to  pay  for 
their  clothing?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  there  are  very  few.  I  have  heard 
we  collected  about  $100,000  a  year  from  the  persons  in  these  institutions.  We 
have  a  number  of  private  sanitariums  in  the  State  that  are  under  State  super- 
vision, and  those  who  are  able  to  pay  prefer  to  send  their  people  there.  We  have 
about  a  half  dozen  of  this  kind  in  the  State.  But  the  others  who  are  committed 
to  the  State  care  are  as  a  general  thing  not  able  to  pay,  although  we  watch  them 
pretty  closely,  and  collect  if  they  have  property. 

Q.  If  your  prisoners  are  worked  on  a  farm,  does  not  that  come  in  competition 
with  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  production? — A.  The  policy  was  not  to  take 
away  that  competition,  for,  as  you  say,  if  one  man  raised  a  potato  he  competed 
with  somebody  else;  it  was  to  do  away  with  the  competition  in  the  market.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  big  broom  manufacturers  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  stated  that 
whatever  price  the  Auburn  Prison  fixed  for  brooms  that  was  the  market  price. 
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Competition  in  the  market  meant  cutting  down  wages  of  employees,  and  although 
they  could  not  supply  the  market  from  the  prisons  because  they  did  not  manu- 
facture enough,  yet  they  fixed  the  price;  that  was  the  difficulty  about  it.  We 
never  contended  we  were  doing  away  with  competition.  I  do  not  believe  men 
can  work  at  a  productive  industry  and  not  compete  with  somebody.  That  was 
not  the  object  to  be  accomplished.  We  have  stopped  sending  goods  into  the  pub- 
lic market,  and  that  stopped  cutting  prices.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  make 
money  out  of  prisons  any  more  than  out  of  our  courts.  It  is  a  mighty  poor  man 
who  can  not  earn  30  cents  a  day  for  the  State,  all  that  it  costs  to  maintain  him; 
and  then  there  is  a  chance  for  reform  under  the  present  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  thought  of  the  State  on  this  point? — A.  It 
is  very  popular.  They  are  all  satisfied  with  it.  The  printers  were  somewhat 
alarmed  last  year  for  fear  a  very  large  amount  of  printing  might  be  done  in  the 
prisons.  It  was  a  false  alarm  created  by  the  opponents  of  this  system.  They  sent 
out  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons  a  circular  to  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  State  and  to  public  officials  that  Sing  Sing  Prison  would  do  all  the  public 
printing  for  the  public  institutions  and  municipalities,  which  meant  the  county 
clerk's  calendars  and  all  the  papers  he  had  to  print,  also  all  city  and  village,  and  all 
State  printing.  It  alarmed  the  printers,  and  they  said  they  are  going  to  make 
printers  of  all  the  prisoners.  They  said  that  is  not  fair.  They  came  to  Albany  and 
passed  a  law  limiting  the  printing.  It  was  not  really  necessary,  as  the  prison  com- 
mission would  not  have  allowed  such  a  thing  to  be  done.  We  have  fixed  prices. 
Each  department  has  its  appropriation  for  carrying  on  that  department  for  the  year. 
In  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  if  we  want  a  new  desk,  if  it  can  be  made  in  the  prison 
we  get  it  there.  When  we  send  to  the  prison  and  get  the  desk,  we  pay  for  it  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  office.  The  commission  consists  of  a  comptroller,  the 
superintendent  of  prisons,  a  member  of  the  State  commission  of  prisons,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  lunacy  commission.  The  lunacy  department  is  a  great  buyer. 
For  instance,  $5,000,000  is  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  lunacy  department.  Any- 
thing that  is  made  in  the  prisons  that  department  or  other  departments  are  bound 
to  buy  from  the  prisons,  and  they  pay  the  money  there.  I  will  show  you  in  a 
moment  the  great  revenue  the  prison  department  is  receiving  now  from  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  work  enough  of  this  character  to  keep  employed 
all  the  prisoners  you  have  in  the  State? — A.  Prisoners  in  the  State  prisons  are 
employed  now  more  than  ever,  as  much  at  any  rate,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  that  at 
Dannemora,  I  was  told  by  the  warden,  last  year  they  had  not  prisoners  enough  to 
do  the  work.  I  told  him  that  in  the  penitentiaries  in  the  old  times,  when  .we  did 
not  have  enough  men  to  do  the  work,  we  sent  them  there;  our  police  were 
instructed  to  put  men  in  there.  I  am  told  that  the  Albany  Penitentiary  to-day 
has  not  nearly  as  many  prisoners  from  the  city  of  Albany  as  it  had  9  years  ago. 
Judge  Nott,  lately  the  county  judge,  testified  in  a  proceeding  some  years  ago  that 
he  was  offered  §100  for  every  long-term  prisoner  that  he  would  send  to  that  peni- 
tentiary. He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  convicted  felons  to  Clinton  Prison. 
You  can  imagine  that  a  strong,  healthy,  young  fellow,  with  a  long  term  of  years 
before  him,  working  for  the  contractor  for  30  cents  a  day,  would  be  worth  a 
premium  of  $100  to  the  contractor  and  more.  We  have  some  prisoners  from 
Washington  now,  a  large  number  of  them  committed  under  the  United  States 
contract  system.  On  being  discharged  a  prisoner  was  entitled  to  some  money. 
He  would  not  usually  go  far  until  he  commenced  to  spend  it.  He  would  be 
watched  pretty  closely  and  if  he  went  to  a  disreputable  part  of  the  city  and  pushed 
a  door  in  he  might  be  arrested  for  burglary  if  his  services  were  desired  by  a  con- 
tractor, and  sentenced  to  prison  a  second  term. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  have  recently  stopped  the  practice  of  sending 
Federal  prisoners  to  Albany;  what  is  the  cause  of  that?— A.  We  have  stopped 
receiving  United  States  prisoners  from  any  place  outside  of  New  York,  under  an 
act  passed  in  1896.  We  were  being  made  a  penal  colony  there  by  having  them 
sent  there,  as  I  said,  from  Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  places.  We 
were  filled  with  kuklux  about  20  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.)  Where  did  you  get  the  kuklux  from?— A. 
We  got  many  from  Georgia.  I  suppose  you  could  not  convict  a  man  of  such  an 
offense  in  Georgia  now.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  number  of  prisoners 
employed  for  the  year  ending  October  1 ,  1898.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  Sing 
Sing  Prison  was  1,386.  The  employed  were  1,025;  sick  andidle,  261.  Youmustbear 
in  mind  that  a  large  number  of  those  prisoners  are  broken  down  when  they  are 
sent  there.  They  become  ill  and  consumptive,  and  many  of  them  are  unable  to 
work.  Many  of  them  are  there  for  life,  and  are  unable  to  work.  In  Auburn  the 
total  number  of  men  was  969;  employed,  862;  sick  and  idle,  107;  women,  total 
number,  777;  employed,  75;  sick  and  idle,  2.    They  kept  the  women  very  busy 
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there  apparently.  Clinton  Prison,  at  Dannemora,  number  of  prisoners,  947; 
employed,  915;  sick  and  idle,  32.  Totalin  the  3pris6ns,  3,279;  total  employed,  2,877; 
sick  and  idle,  402.  This  is  the  last  printed  report  we  have.  The  sick  and  idle 
were  only  402  out  of  the  whole  number,  although  many  of  them  were  old  people. 
At  Dannemora  I  saw  them  working  old  men,  breaking  stone  out  in  the  yard. 
Under  the  contract  system  they  could  not  be  used  at  all.  They  kept  them  busy 
there.  They  hit  a  stone  when  they  got  ready,  and  the  stones  were  used  on  the 
road,  and  were  desirable.  It  gave  them  something  to  do.  The  report  of  prisoners 
becoming  insane  for  the  want  of  work  is  sent  out  often  I  think  for  effect.  This 
story  was  started  early  in  1897;  a  New  York  journal  came  out  with  a  whole  side 
devoted  to  it;  had  a  picture  of  a  prisoner  jumping  from  the  third  story  of  Sing 
SiDg  Prison.  I  think  that  happened  about  the  3d  of  January,  1897.  It  was 
announced  that  it  was  because  of  lack  of  work  the  prisoners  were  committing 
suicide.  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  it.  I  appeared  before  the  Social  Reform  Club 
in  New  York.  They  were  alarmed  about  it.  I  asked  them  if  they  ever  heard  of 
a  prisoner  becoming  insane  under  the  old  system,  and  if  they  Baw  pictures  of 
them  jumping  from  their  cells.  I  was  anxious  for  a  reply.  They  did  not  reply. 
I  then  stated  that  I  found  that  for  10  years  prior  to  1897  60  prisoners  a  year  became 
insane  in  New  York  prisons,  an  average  of  5  a  month,  and  not  a  word  was  said 
about  it;  whereas  this  prisoner  became  insane  on  the  3d  of  January.  The  old  sys- 
tem continued  until  December  31,  1896;  the  1st  of  January,  1897,  was  a  legal  holi- 
day; the  2d  of  January  the  prisoner  was  idle,  and  on  the  3d  he  committed  suicide 
because  he  was  out  of  work  one  day.  I  told  them  that  up  at  Albany  some  of  our 
people  that  lived  around  the  docks  found  it  convenient  to  go  into  the  penitentiary 
for  the  winter;  gave  fictitious  names,  and  sent  word  to  their  friends  that  they 
were  going  to  Georgia  for  their  health;  staid  there  in  the  prison  all  winter,  and 
got  out  in  the  spring  hale  and  hearty  and  sleek;  better  fed  and  better  cared  for 
than  they  had  been  around  the  docks,  and  none  of  them  became  insane. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Under  your  old  system  who  furnished  the  material 
and  the  power? — A.  The  contractor  where  it  was  the  old  contract  system.  We  had 
what  was  called  the  old  contract  system  prior  to  1884.  We  did  not  have  this  piece- 
price  plan  and  State-account  plan  until  after  1884.  The  State  simply  let  the  pris- 
oners to  the  contractors  prior  to  1884,  and  the  contractors  worked  them.  The 
contractor  had  a  big  foundry  at  Sing  Sing.  The  contractor  provided  the  molds  and 
flasks  and  everything  else  and  worked  the  prisoners  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  made 
as  much  money  as  he  could. 

Q.  How  was  that  contract  made,  by  the  piece  or  proposals?— A.  I  could  not  say 
about  that.     I  think  not.    I  think  it  was  a  private  affair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  there  corruption  under  the  old  system? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly. I  say  that  from  hearsay.  I  can  not  say  anything  more.  Under  the  piece- 
crice  plan,  suppose  a  contractor  had  a  contract  for  100  prisoners  at  laundering  work 
or  making  shirts  or  anything  of  that  kind,  what  would  hinder  the  keeper  from 
putting  125  men  in  there  and  working  them.  The  contract  being  for  100.  the  keeper 
could  be  paid  for  25  extra,  and  outsiders  not  know  anything  about  it,  the  25  extra 
men  being  reported  as  sick.  It  was  open  to  grave  charges.  I  could  not  specify 
any;  would  not  want  to  charge  any  individuals.  That  system  of  paying  §33,000 
commissions  of  §81,000  worth  of  goods  was  not  correct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  did  the  State  get  the  supplies? — A.  The  State 
bought  them. 

Q.  The  State  went  into  the  open  market  for  supplies? — A.  No;  they  bought 
from  individuals ;  no  competing  at  all ;  the  head  of  the  prison  bought  where  he  liked. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  supervision  over  that?— A.  Nothing  but  the  investigating 
power  of  the  legislature  through  its  committee.  To  show  you  how  the  new  sys- 
tem has  developed,  this  report  to  which  I  alluded  a  moment  ago  shows  that  in 
February,  1897  (the  new  system  went  into  effect  January  1,  1897),  the  sales  were 
only  $3,375.44  for  the  three  State  prisons.  That  was  the  first  month.  Before  I 
go  further  I  ought  to  state  that  the  prison  authorities  and  contractora  were  so 
adverse  to  this  new  system  and  so  sure  it  was  going  to  be  a  failure,  that  in  one 
of  the  prison reportsit  was  predicted  that  we  were  only  making  3  more  lunatic 
asylums  out  of  the  3  prisons;  and  they  endeavored  to  have  this  law  altered  and 
tried  to  amend  the  constitution  the  next  year,  but  those  who  favored  the  new 
system  made  such  a  fight  against  it  that  it  was  defeated.  So  you  can  see  when 
they  began  the  new  system  they  were  not  ready  for  it  entirely.  In  November  of 
that  year  the  receipt?  were  S42. 532.48  as  against  February  receipts  of  83,375.44, 
showing  a  remarkable  growth  during  the  first  year.  The  sales  of  the  last  and 
second  year,  however,  show  even  more  remarkable  results;  for  while  the  mer- 
chandise sales  to  institutions  the  first  11  months  of  1897  were  S194.014. 13,  those 
for  the  year  ending  October,  1898,  amounted  to  S507.826.16.    That  was  the  amount 
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the  prison  authorities  sold  to  the  public  departments  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  remarkable  showing,  and  this  last  year  it  is  still  greater.  They  are 
increasing  every  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  they  manufacturing  a  larger  and  larger  range  of  arti- 
cles?—A.  To  show  you  the  variety  of  manufactured  articles,  the  following  supplies 
have  been  asked  for  in  the  estimates  [reading] : 

Clothing  and  cloth: 

Suits - --  9,133 

Coats  ._ 3,053 

Trousers - .-- 1,847 

Shirts.... "19,135 

Hose,  pairs. - 92,805 

Handkerchiefs ,----  46,593 

Hats  and  caps 6, 207 

Wrappers 1,523 

Underwear,  suits 65, 289 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers 39,290 

Suitings,  cloth: 

Suitings,  cloth ._ yards..  107,600 

Crash _ do....  28,300 

Flannels ..do 8,000 

Overcoating do 9, 600 

Overalls do....  2,971 

Sheeting _. _ .do 6,090 

Shirting ...do....  39,700 

Ticking.. do 97,022 

Blankets,  pairs _ _ 16,336 

Shirts 1,259 

Furniture  and  woodworking: 

Bureaus 146 

Chairs 1,541 

Dressing  bureaus 24 

Stands  and  washstands 174 

Wardrobes. _ 149 

Wheelbarrows 590 

Settees 2,496 

Mattresses 489 

Tables 149 

Iron,  hollow  ware  and  tinware: 

Iron  beds  and  cots 1,180 

Hardware,  pieces 2,346 

Iron  castings,  tons 22 

Cuspidors __ 36 

Hollow  ware 340 

Tin  and  galvanized  ironware _ 18,355 

Miscellaneous: 

Brushes _ _ _ 27,102 

Baskets 1,974 

Brooms _ 24,786 

Door  mats _.  22 

Q.  Is  this  furniture  made  in  the  prison? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Made  by  power  machinery?— A.  Yes;  they  do  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  by 
hand;  they  could  make  almost  all  of  it  by  hand  if  they  saw  fit. 

Q.  Why  should  they  not  do  it? — A.  Many  people  think  they  ought  to;  they  could 
put  500  prisoners  making  stockings  by  hand  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faeqxjhae.)  Have  you  figures  enough  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
cost  to  the  State  of  the  old  system  and  the  present  system?— A.  I  only  know  that 
it  is  believed  now  and  predicted  that  the  prisons  will  be  self-supporting  under  this 
new  system,  whereas  under  the  old  system  there  was  a  deficit  of  over  $3,000,000 
in  10  years.  If  the  deficit  was  as  much  as  would  support  these  men  in  idleness, 
everything  they  do  for  the  State  is  profit,  compared  with  the  old  system.  Then 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  reform,  and  better  feeling  and  better  conditions.  I 
do  not  believe  that  every  young  man  that  is  sent  to  prison  is  utterly  bad.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  opportunity  to  reform  these  men,  and  when  the  only  con- 
sideration is  work  and  money  there  is  no  opportunity  for  reform.  I  saw  at  Dan- 
nemora  a  brass  band  composed  of  prisoners  when  I  went  up  there.  They  took 
their  recreation  hour  for  practice,  and  it  cheered  up  the  whole  prison  a  bit.     They 
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are  away  off  in  the  Adirondack  region,  25  miles  from  Plattsburg,  with  nothing 
there  but  the  prison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Your  belief  is,  1  take  it,  that  the  reformatory  idea,  which 
should  be  in  all  punishment,  can  be  far  better  carried  out  under  this  system  than 
under  any  other? — A.  Undoubtedly.  At.  the  constitutional  convention  we  had  a 
report  from  Professor  D wight  and  Dr.  "Wines;  they  had  investigated  the  old  con- 
tract system  thoroughly,  and  they  said  that  under  the  old  contract  system  there 
could  be  no  reform.  We  had  quite  an  effort  to  pass  this  new  amendment;  it  had 
only  2  votes  in  the  convention  more  than  the  number  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the 
people,  and  there  was  quite  a  desire  to  reach  Mr.  Root.  Mr.  Choate  was  against 
it.  I  showed  Professor  Dwight's  report  to  Mr.  Root,  and  he  said  it  changed  his 
views,  and  he  voted  with  us;  and  he  is  very  glad  now  that  he  did. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  your  prisoners  classed  and  graded? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  of  them  you  do  not  hope  to  reform,  do  you? — A.  Some  of  them  are 
utterly  bad,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Do  you  lay  much  stress  on  that  line  with  lifetime  prisoners?— A.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  bothered  much  with  the  lifetime  prisoners  about  that;  they  are 
classified  under  our  law. 

Q.  According  to  the  crime  and  age? — A.  The  number  of  times  they  have  been  sen- 
tenced there,  and  the  age.  There  are  3  classes  in  the  State  prisons  and  at  the 
Elmira  reformatory;  they  promote  them  for  good  behavior  from  one  class  to 
another;  they  claim  they  are  doing  good  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Would  you  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Elmira  reforma- 
tory?— A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  This  same  system  applies  to  all  the 
prisons.  The  strange  thing  in  this  report  is  that  our  prison  population  in  the 
State  of  New  York  has  fallen  off  1,300  in  2  years,  and  the  increase  in  the  State 
prison,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  population,  is  only  77. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  kept  up  with  these  prisoners 
after  they  were  discharged,  to  see  whether  your  efforts  to  reform  them  have  been 
good  or  not? — A.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  system.  I  think  there 
is  no  effort  made  to  keep  track  of  them  after  their  discharge,  except  what  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  one  of  the  wardens  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  testified  before  the 
committee  that  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  discharged  from  Sing 
Sing  came  back.  I  suggested  to  the  governor  some  time  ago  that  whenever  there 
was  a  lump  sum  of  money  coming  to  a  prisoner,  if  he  had  been  in  prison  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  it  should  be  given  to  him  by  way  of  a  small  pension,  say  S8  a  month. 
When  he  has  been  in  prison  a  long  time  usually  the  first  thing  he  does  when  dis- 
charged is  to  go  to  a  saloon.  He  can  not  easily  find  work.  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  him;  whereas,  if  he  was  paid  enough  by  the  State  to  keep  him  from 
starvation  for  a  few  months  until  he  could  look  about  and  get  work,  it  occurred 
to  me  it  would  be  better  for  him  and  the  State  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  On  what  basis  is  the  money  paid  to  the  prisoners?— A.  On 
the  amount  of  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrvmGSTON. )  Some  of  them  make  as  much  in  there  as 
they  would  make  on  the  outside? — A.  If  they  make  anything  at  all.  On  the 
outside  some  of  them  might  not  make  anything. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  spoke  of  the  falling  off;  in  comparison 
with  what  years  is  this  decrease  shown? — A.  The  table  showing  that  is  on  page 
84  of  the  report.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries,  Albany, 
Erie,  Kings,  Monroe,  Onondaga,  and  New  York,  all  our  penitentiaries,  for  the 
year  1896,  was  4,139;  for  1897,  3,737;  for  1898,  2,824,  which  shows  a  falling  off 
from  1896  of  1,341,  and  from  1897  of  903. 

CJ.  That  falling  off  is  within  recent  yetfrs?— A.  This  is  a  comparison  for  3  years. 
Then  the  increase  is  so  slight  in  the  3  State  prisons,  being  in  1898,  from  1897,  only 
77.  So  these  prisoners  were  not  sent  to  the  State  prisons,  and  it  is  causing  com- 
ment as  to  the  decrease. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  by  two  or  three  authorities  that  the  rate  of  crime  bore 
some  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  1  thought  that  1893, 1894,  and  1895 
were  criminal  years  because  of  the  depression  of  the  country.— A.  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  you  about  that.    I  think  the  hard  times  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  That  being  so,  the  person  who  took  that  view  radically  could  say  the  falling 
off  was  due  to  the  depression?— A.  The  fact  is  either  caused  by  that,  as  prisoners 
are  decreasing,  or  there  is  not  the  demand  for  prisoners  that  there  was.  There  ia 
no  such  inducement  to  send  men  to  prison  as  when  the  contractors  wanted  them. 
This  winter  we  had  a  bill  before  the  legislature  of  New  York  requiring  felons  to 
be  sent  to  State  prisons.  The  penitentiarips  were  intended  originally  for  reforma- 
tories and  the  State  prisons  for  the  felons,  but  the  different  counties  which  had. 
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penitentiaries  were  anxious  to  get  the  money  from  the  State,  and  so  they  tried  to 
have  as  many  prisoners  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  as  they  could.  There  is  a  change 
of  policy  growing  up  about  that  now.  The  policy  is  to  send  the  felons  to  the  State 
prisons.  One  of  the  agents  of  a  penitentiary  was  before  the  legislative  committee 
lately  and  said  that  if  they  passed  that  bill  their  contractors  would  suffer.  At  the 
Albany  Penitentiary  they  have  still  2  contracts,  a  contract  for  brushmaking  and 
one  for  laundering  shirts.  In  anticipation  of  the  passing  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  in  1894  they  gave  options  for  new  contracts,  the  contractors  accepted 
these  options  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  perform  those  contracts  in  that  prison.  The  courts  declared  that  under 
the  Federal  decisions  those  contracts  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  State 
authorities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  That  can  not  be  done  in  the  penitentiaries  at  the  expira- 
tion of  those  contracts? — A.  No;  those  will  be  the  end  of  it.  We  have  a  provision 
in  our  law  that  allows  any  county  that  has  not  a  penitentiary  to  make  a  contract 
with  a  county  that  has,  for  the  maintenance  and  care,  etc.,  of  its  prisoners. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  class  of  prisoners? — A.  Misdemean- 
ants. I  think  about  20  counties  have  contracts  with  the  Albany  County  Penitenti- 
ary, and  the  result  is  that  they  receive  many  prisoners  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary 
who  can  not  be  sent  for  less  than  either  60  or  90  days.  The  result  is  that  our  con- 
stables are  paid  large  fees  for  transporting  the  prisoners  to  the  penitentiaries;  good 
mileage;  often  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  who  would  be  sent  up  for  a 
few  days  to  get  the  liquor  out  of  them  if  it  were  not  for  this  inducement  to  send 
them  to  the  penitentiaries. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  It  has  been  stated  that  statistics  show  that 
there  was  some  noticeable  relation  between  the  conviction  and  sentence  of  a  man 
and  the  employment  in  the  State  prisons;  for  instance,  the  statistics  of  New  York 
showed  that  when  the  prisoners  in  New  York  who  could  make  hats  were  con- 
tracted to  hat  makers,  the  number  of  hat  makers  in  the  cities  that  got  into  the 
penitentiary  showed  a  marked  increase;  have  you  noticed  anything  like  that?— A. 
Our  experience  in  the  vicinity  I  live  in,  and  I  live  in  a  penitentiary  town,  was  that 
the  contractors  were  offering  inducements  to  get  men  into  the  prisons.  We  have 
proof  of  that.    They  wanted  their  services. 

Q.  What  inducement? — A.  For  instance,  a  man  is  a  shoemaker;  the  shoe  con- 
tractor is  paying  his  prisoners  30  cents  a  day,  first-class  workmen,  always  there, 
always  attending  to  business,  and  if  he  could  have  one  of  those  men  for  5  years  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  him.  One  of  our  judges,  in  an  investigation,  made 
affidavit  that  he  was  approached  by  a  lawyer  and  offered  §100  for  every  long-term 
prisoner  he  would  send,  to  that  penitentiary  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  State 
prison. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  did  you  do  with  the  lawyer?— A.  He  died. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  That  is  a  single  attempt  but  what  I  want 
to  get  at  is  whether  the  officials,  those  interested  in  this  matter,  have  any  knowl- 
edge, statistical  or  otherwise,  that  any  relation  between  the  two  things  actually 
did  come  into  existence,  and  if  so,  by  what  law,  in  the  sense  that  where  certain 
results  follow  certain  conditions  it  is  generally  in  obedience  to  some  law? — A.  It 
is  the  greediness  of  the  contractor  and  the  desire  to  make  money  rapidly,  and  of 
aourse  the  longer  he  has  the  men  the  better  they  are  for  him. 

Q. '  That  would  mean  that  the  contractor  actually  influenced  convictions  and 
sentences? — A.  Yes;  and  if  the  superintendent  of  the  prison  were  sharing  the 
profits  he  might  help  it  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  we  have 
judges  on  the  bench  who  will  give  long  sentences  any  way? — A.  Governor  Robin- 
son at  one  time  found  great  fault  with  a  judge  who  had  sent  prisoners  guilty  of 
offenses,  not  very  serious — though  they  came  within  the  definition  of  a  felony — 
for  18  and  20  years;  and  the  result  was  constant  application  to  the  governor  for 
pardons.  He  found  great  fault  with  that.  Of  course,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  to  fix  the  term.  I  can  pick  up  a  paper  any  morning  in  my  town  and 
find  announcements  of  men  being  sent  to  prison  180  days  for  drunkenness.  I 
would  not  want  to  send  a  man  to  prison  so  long  for  drunkenness.  It  strikes  me 
that  it  is  a  pretty  long  term.  Some  think  that  long  terms  seem  to  be  an  evidence 
of  the  fairness  of  a  judge.  The  sheriffs  in  many  of  our  counties  are  paid  fees. 
The  more  prisoners  they  have  the  more  money  they  make.  Naturally  they  would 
rather  see  their  jails  filled  with  prisoners  than  see  them  empty.  No  corrupt  in- 
fluence at  all,  but  there  is  more  inducement  to  send  men  to  jail  than  to  fine  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Some  of  them  get  mileage  for  taking  them  off? — A. 
Yes;  they  have  taken  men  from  the  aqueduct  near  New  York  to  Albany,  and  the 
mileage  was  heavy.  Imagine  the  mileage  for  taking  Bill  Cook  from  Oklahoma  to 
Albany,  when  he  should  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  nearest  United  States  prison! 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Has  the  New  York  system  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  permit  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  a  failure  or  a  success? — A. 
I  think  it  is  conceded  now  by  the  prison  authorities,  even  those  who  opposed  it, 
that  it  is  a  success.  This  report  I  have  been  reading  from  is  the  report  of  the 
prison  commission.  The  State  superintendent  of  prisons,  who  recently  went  out 
of  office,  and  formerly  opposed  this  system,  finally  admitted  it  was  a  success. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  the  New  York  system  as  now  established  is  the  best 
system  for  adoption  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union? — A.  I  won't  say  as  now  estab- 
lished. I  think  that  now  there  is  too  much  mechanical  employment  in  the  New 
York  prison  system.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  motive-power  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  competition  and  production.  Use  it  where  it  is  necessary, 
but  not  for  increasing  production.  I  think  there  would  be  still  less  competition 
with  that. 

Q.  With  that  reservation,  you  believe  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  this 
country  is  the  universal  establishment  of  the  New  York  prison  system? — A.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  other  State  systems. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  settle  the  noncompetitive  employment  of  convict  labor? — 
A.  I  would  not  say  it  would  do  away  with  competition.  If  the  prisons  raise  100 
bushels  of  potatoes,  they  compete  with  somebody  else  who  is  raising  potatoes  and 
selling  them  to  the  prisons.  But  this  does  not  change  the  market  price.  It  leaves 
the  public  market  free  to  the  competition  of  reputable  people. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Do  you  think  while  there  is  employment  there  is  always 
reform? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  not  the 
inducement  to  keep  the  prisoners  working  so  hard,  and  that  gives  them  a  chance 
for  reform. 

Q.  Is  there  any  increase  in  reading  or  educational  features  or  leisure,  and  a 
better  care  and  supervision  over  the  men  than  before,  under  the  contract  system?— 
A.  I  think  there  is  a  marked  change;  for  instance,  in  the  Albany  penitentiary  now 
we  not  only  have  the  labor  for  8  hours  a  day,  but  we  have  put  lights  in  the  pris- 
oners' cells  so  they  can  see  to  read  evenings.  They  used  to  be  given  their  supper 
early  and  locked  up  in  their  cells  after  supper;  now  they  are  given  books  and  car 
read  a  little,  and  have  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  complaint  on  this  point,  that  while  you  • 
new  system  has  taken  the  convict-made  goods  of  your  State  from  the  market  and 
thus  removed  a  factor  in  setting  the  prices,  you  still  have  the  convict-made  goods 
of  other  States  coming  in? — A.  There  is  very  great  complaint  about  that.  We 
passed  a  law  in  1896  requiring  that  all  prison-made  goods  placed  on  the  market 
should  be  branded,  so  that  people  would  know  what  they  were  buying.  We  had 
done  away  with  sellingour  prison-made  goods,  but  our  court  of  appeals  has  declared 
the  branding  law  unconstitutional.  I  made  the  complaint  myself  in  the  case,  as 
head  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  against  a  gentleman  who  was  selling  brushes 
made  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  at  Cleveland,  I  think.  He  was  anxious  to  test  the 
law.  I  made  the  complaint  that  was  needed  and  the  case  went  to  the  court  of 
appeals.  •  That  court  handed  down  a  decision  only  a  few  months  ago,  declaring 
that  a  scrubbing  brush  made  in  an  Ohio  prison  was  an  article  of  commerce;  that 
it  was  not  dangerous  to  health  or  morals  and  did  not  come  within  the  policepower 
of  the  State,  and  that  being  required  to  be  branded  took  away  part  of  its  value; 
that  it  was  taking  property  away  without  due  process  of  law,  and  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  did  not  permit  anything  of  that  kind;  that  it  was  not  unhealthy  or 
immoral,  and  so  they  held  we  could  not  prohibit  it.  Our  branding  law  is  a  dead 
letter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  In  your  judgment,  as  a  lawyer,  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  competent  to  pass  a  general  law  on  that  subject? — A.  You  have  had 
a  bill  before  Congress  for  3  or  4  years,  introduced  by  Congressman  South- 
wick,  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  prison-made  goods  from  one  State  to 
another.  1  have  not  looked  at  it  very  closely,  and  I  can  not  say  whether  the  right 
to  regulate  commerce  gives  Congress  the  right  to  prohibit  this  kind  of  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Would  the  same  question  arise  there  that  arose 
before?— A.  The  question  would  be  whether  Congress  had  the  right  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  prison-made  goods  as  articles  of  commerce.  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Southwick  that  he  would  better  have  a  requirement  that  these  articles  pay  a 
tax,  like  the  requirements  of  the  oleomargarine  law;  make  them  pay  a  tax  on 
these  articles  passing  from  one  State  to  another. 

Q.  How  would  you  describe  the  article?— A.  Any  article  made  in  a  prison, 
transported  into  another  State,  should  be  taxed;  that  would  stop  it.  Another 
remedy  is  the  one  I  hope  for,  viz,  the  adoption  of  the  New  York  prison  system  by 
the  other  States.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  adopt  it  in  Ohio  and  other  States. 
Illinois,  I  think,  has  enacted  a  law  decreasing  the  output  of  prison-made  goods. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  immoral  element  embodied,  how  would  that  differ  from  a  tax 
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on  an  article  made  in  a  brick  house  and  none  on  an  article  made  in  a  plank  house? — 
A.  I  suppose  it  would  depend  on  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  body- 
makes  the  laws  by  interpretation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford)  .  Regardless  of  law,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  branding  of  goods? — A.  I  think  the  only  effect  it  would  have  would 
be  through  the  labor  organizations  boycotting  that  kind  of  goods;  that  is  about 
all.  We  have  now  the  labor  label  on  goods  made  in  union  shops,  and  when  they 
buy  articles  in  the  stores  they  look  to  see  if  they  have  the  union  labels  on  them, 
and.  a  good  union  man  would  not  buy  the  goods  unless  they  had  the  union  label 
on  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  the  influence  of  such  a  brand  would  have  a  more  far- 
reaching  effect  than  that  of  a  trade  union?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  through  the 
influence  of  the  trade  union  many  people  would  be  induced  to  refrain  from  buying 
such  articles,  and  in  that  way  have  the  effect  that  you  speak  of. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  your  personal  opinion  as  to  whether  you  favor  such  a 
branding  or  not  ? — A.  I  would  favor  it.  You  are  simply  buying  an  article  for  what 
it  is. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner).  One  of  the  principal  statisticians  of  the 
country  on  the  labor  problem  has  stated  officially  and  before  a  labor  committee 
that  theoretically  there  were  a  thousand  cases,  and  historically  there  were  some, 
in  which  the  contractors  in  the  State  prison,  getting  their  labor  cheap,  could  com- 
pound certain  things  and  put  them  upon  the  market  cheaper  than  the  outside  indi- 
vidual could,  the  loss  falling  on  the  State,  and  that  the  result  theoretically  would 
be  that  under  the  branding  system  there  would  go  from  the  State  prison  sup- 
plies of  certain  things  that  were  better  for  the  money  than  a  merchant  could  put 
them  on  the  market  for,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  had  been  done  some- 
where— I  forget  now,  in  Maryland,  I  think— until  manufacturers  in  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere  actually  put  on  their  goods  "  Manufactured  in  the  Maryland  State 
prison,"  because  there  was  a  specific  demand  for  that  thing.  What  would  be 
your  opinion  on  that? — A.  Such  a  condition  is  possible.  I  do  not  recollect  any- 
thing of  that  kind  now.     I  can  say  that  it  might  be  so. 

Q.  In  the  making  of  perfumes,  as  an  illustration,  the  labor  cost  being  practi- 
•  cally  nothing  in  a  State  prison,  could  they  not  put  a  better  thing  on  the  market 
for  the  same  price? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  could  be,  and  the  result  of  that  would  be 
that  it  would  drive  men  out  of  employment  outside,  or  reduce  wages.  I  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  measure  devised  by  which  the  transportation  of  prison- 
made  goods  from  one  State  to  another  would  be  remedied. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  remedy,  State  or  national? — 
A.  National. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  bill  would  you  propose? — A.  Pass  the  bill  you  have  now  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  prison-made  goods 
from  one  State  to  another. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Congress  can  pass  that  bill  under  the  Constitution? — A.  You 
can  pass  it.  I  do  not  know  what  your  Supreme  Court  would  do.  If-  I  were  a 
Senator  I  should  say  you  had  the  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Of  taxation  or  prohibition,  or  both?— A.  Both. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  you  aware  whether  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  has 
passed  such  laws,  requiring  that  all  prison-made  goods  imported  into  that  country 
shall  be  so  marked? — A.  No;  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  know  that  Great  Britain 
works  prisoners  very  much  as  we  do  in  New  York.  They  are  building  docks, 
prisons,  breakwaters,  and  they  are  doing  public  work. 

Q .  Supplying  goods  for  all  government  institutions? — A.  Yes ;  doing  public  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  it  true  that  Congress  has  passed  several 
statutes  absolutely  prohibiting  the  importation  of  prison-made  goods? — A.  I 
understand  the  pearl-button  industry  was  almost  destroyed  some  years  ago  because 
of  the  importation  of  buttons  made  in  Austrian  prisons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  the  State  of  New  York  affected  by  European 
immigration' — A.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  skilled  mechanics  very  much. 
Many  of  them  rather  favor  it.  Some  of  the  reports  from  the  carpenters,  for 
instance,  all  through  the  State  are  favorable.  They  claim  the  more  immigrants 
the  more  houses  they  have  to  build,  which  means  more  work  for  them.  There 
are  other  trades  not  affected  to  any  extent,  whereas  the  clothing  cutters  and  cloth- 
ing trades  are  affected  very  materially  in  the  great  cities  like  New  York.  Tney 
claim  wages  have  been  reduced  and  the  hours  of  work  lengthened  by  this  compe- 
tition. In  the  public  works  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  it  is  detrimental. 
We  have  a  law  in  New  York  that  provides  that  none  but  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  employed  in  public  works,  or  by  the  municipalities,  or  by  con- 
tractors with  municipal  bodies,  and  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  citizens 
of  New  York.    That  law  is  violated  constantly,  they  claim.    The  rule  is  violated, 
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and  there  is  great  objection  to  that.  It  was  notoriously  violated  in  the  expenditure 
of  $9,000,000  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Has  your  factory  inspector  any  authority  to  look  into  the 
enforcement  of  that  particular  law? — A.  He  will  have,  under  the  amendments  of 
this  winter,  but  he  has  had  none  up  to  this  time.  The  law  provided  that  pro- 
vision should  be  inserted  in  each  contract  that  none  but  American  citizens  should 
be  employed,  and  preference  given  to  citizens  of  New  York,  and  the  prevailing 
Tate  of  wages  should  be  paid  on  all  these  public  works.  The  contractors,  of 
course,  could  hire  immigrants,  unskilled  labor,  much  cheaper  than  those  who  had 
been  citizens  for  some  time,  and  they  made  an  effort  to  get  the  cheapest  labor  they 
could.  A  man  seeking  employment  on  the  canal  was  obliged  to  sign  a  card  that 
he  was  an  American  citizen  and  that  he  needed  the  employment.  That  was  taken 
as  evidence  of  his  being  an  American  citizen,  and  men  were  working  all  along  the 
canal  for  121  cents  an  hour,  when  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  that  kind  of 
labor  was  at  least  15  cents  an  hour.  The  New  York  workmen  who  were  citizens 
of  the  State  complained  about  it,  and  are  complaining  about  it  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  the  statistics  of  immigration  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  immigrant  carpenters  is  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  in  the 
direction  of  housing? — A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  We  have  not  a  table 
showing  the  trade  of  each  immigrant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Are  not  the  carpenters  on  the  Canadian  border  totally 
against  immigration? — A.  I  had  many  complaints  from  people  living  on  the  bor- 
der of  Canada  when  I  was  commissioner  of  the  bureau.  They  live  in  Canada  and 
come  across  the  border  and  work  on  this  side  for  less  wages  than  American  work- 
men.   That  we  had  no  means  of  remedying. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  means  of  discrimination  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  laborers  on  the  late  improvements  on  the  Erie  Canal  was  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  State  to  carry  out  the  law? — A.  I  think  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  public  works  department  to  enforce  the  law,  although  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  prosecute.  For  instance,  a  man  says  I  am  a  naturalized  citizen.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  find  out  when  and  where  he  was  naturalized.  He  was  not 
bound  to  tell  us;  so  we  had  an  amendment  proposed  this  winter  that  when  an 
alien  born  was  employed  that  he  was  obliged  to  state  when  and  where  he  was 
naturalized,  and  in  what  court;  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass. 

Q.  In  this  New  York  report  you  state  that  out  of  15,000  men  employed  on  the 
Erie  Canal  improvements,  of  the  common  labor  1,000  were  American  citizens,  and 
13,500  were  Italian  aliens,  350  Polanders,  and  150  Hungarians? — A.  I  ascertained 
that  by  employing  an  Italian  and  sending  him  to  work  on  the  canal  with  those 
people,  and  he  was  employed  and  discharged  oftener  than  any  man  on  the  work. 
He  lived  with  the  workmen,  ate  with  them,  slept  with  them,  and  spent  2  months 
with  them  on  that  canal.  And  I  had  also  an  agent  from  my  bureau  who  was 
with  him,  and  in  that  way  they  got  these  figures.  I  suppose  the  canal  authorities 
could  have  had  the  same  information  if  they  had  adopted  the  same  method,  but 
you  can  not  get  it  from  the  contractors. 

Q.  Practically,  then,  it  does  not  matter  what  the  State  law  is,  if  it  is  not  car- 
ried out? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  where  ought  the  responsibility  to  lie  for  this  law  being  set 
at  defiance;  upon  the  failure  of  your  board? — A.  No  ;  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  No  right  of  complaint?— A.  No;  I  simply  investigated  this  voluntarily.  In 
a  city  where  the  mayor  makes  the  contracts  annually  and  the  contracts  are  vio- 
lated he  may  annul,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  works  on  State  work  may 
annul  contracts  for  such  violation;  but  the  question  is  how  to  get  proof  of  the 
violation.  I  saw  that  difficulty  and  suggested  this  amendment  (I  think  Mr. 
OTieary,  factory  inspector,  spoke  of  that  when  here) :  Where  a  man  is  not  born  in 
the  United  States  he  should  state  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where  naturalized,  by 
what  court,  and  a  record  be  made  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk,  or  per- 
son having  supervision  of  the  work,  and  accessible  to  the  public.  In  that  way 
you  could  find  very  readily  whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  not.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  where  a  man  was  naturalized.  For  instance,  though  I  am  living  in 
Albany,  I  was  naturalized  in  Buffalo.  You  could  not  well  trace  that  fact  if  I  did 
not  desire  to  tell  you.  My  own  notion  is  that  if  the  official  having  control  of  the 
matter  made  extraordinary  efforts  he  could  ascertain  the  violation  of  this  law; 
but  they  have  a  multitude  of  other  things  to  attend  to.  It  seems  a  minor  matter 
compared  with  other  things  they  have  to  do.  Like  every  other  law,  if  the  official 
who  has  the  enforcement  of  it  does  not  enforce  it,  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  that  law  if  you  have  not  men  behind  it  anxious  to 
enforce  it.  It  is  true  of  the  excise  law  in  our  State.  The  law  was  not  strictly 
enforced  until  lately,  and  many  dealers  paid  no  revenue  to  municipalities,  though 
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they  paid  United  States  revenue.  Now  we  receive  about  $12,000,000  a  year  from, 
excise  in  our  State.    The  law  is  enforced  strictly  so  far  as  collecting  the  tax  goes. 

Q.  Has  this  last  legislature  passed  any  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor  on  public 
works? — A.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  now  a  labor  law  that  may  have 
bearing  on  it.  We  had  an  eight-hour  law  in  our  State  since  1870,  except  as  to 
domestic  service  and  farm  work,  and  permitting  extra  compensation  for  extra 
hours.  Practically  that  was  a  dead  letter,  and  men  employed  on  public  works 
were  employed  10  hours  and  paid  for  10  hours,  they  claim.  We  have  now  an 
act  passed  this  winter  making  8  hours  a  day's  work  on  public  works,  and  permit- 
ting no  extra  work  except  in  extraordinary, emergencies.  If  the  governor  signs 
that  (and  I  think  he  will) ,  it  will  make  8  hours  of  labor  a  day's  work  on  all  pub- 
lic works. 

Q.  Did  the  padrone  system  enter  much  into  the  contract  work  on  the  canal? — A. 
I  am  told  it  did.  I  am  told  these  men  got  employment  through  some  boss.  The 
labor-bureau  report  shows  they  paid  a  percentage  on  material.  They  bought  all 
their  tools  from  certain  people.  I  am  told  that  in  New  York  City,  at  the  time  of 
shoveling  snow,  for  instance,  you  could  only  get  on  through  certain  ward  leaders, 
who  got  a  percentage  for  every  man  who  went  to  work,  whether  the  workman 
was  foreign  or  native. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  these  contract  matters  American  citizens  can  not  get 
work  at  all? — A.  No;  they  put  my  agent,  who  was  a  tailor,  to  work  as  a  mason  at 
$1.50  a  day. 

Q.  If  New  York  City- was  afire,  I  suppose  the  same  results  would  obtain? — A.  I 
suppose  they  would  want  a  commission  on  every  man  who  went  to  work. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  immigration  laws  in  general? — A.  Some  time 
ago  I  was  in  a  certain  place  on  Broadway,  in  Albany.  It  is  a  great  place  for  cer- 
tain Irish- Americans  to  congregate.  They  call  it  the  Dynamite  Club,  because 
every  man  who  goes  there  is  explosive.  They  had  a  discussion  on  the  immigra- 
tion question,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  in  favor  of  prohibiting  or  restricting 
immigration.  They  were  all  anxious  to  obtain  my  views  on  the  immigration 
question.  I  told  them  as  doubtless  all  of  them  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  they 
could  express  themselves  as  opposed  to  immigration,  but  as  I  was  of  such  recent 
importation,  having  been  in  this  country  only  50  years,  my  opinion  would  not  be 
worth  much,  and  that  I  could  not  consistently  oppose  immigration.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  in  Tipperary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  you  like  to  give  the  commission  your  judgment  as 
to  the  present  naturalization  laws?— A.  On  this  question  of  immigration  I  would 
restrict  simply  the  undesirable.  I  do  not  think  that  restricting  merely  those  who 
can  not  read  and  write  is  logical.  Some  of  the  greatest  rascals  we  have  are  the 
smartest  men  in  New  York.  We  had  a'  man  who  was  hung  for  murder  a  few 
years  ago  who  was  a  very  scholarly  man,  well  up  in  Greek,  Latin,  etc.  The  honest 
people  who  come  here  to  make  this  their  home,  who  come  to  America  because  they 
like  America,  I  think  desirable;  but  the  people  who  come  here  simply  to  make  a 
little  money  and  go  back,  who  think  nothing  of  this  country  or  its  laws,  and  who 
don't  care  about  adopting  its  customs,  I  would  not  think  desirable.  I  have  a 
notion  that  if  the  steamship  companies  did  not  make  such  great  efforts  to  drum  up 
bo  many  people  to  come  here,  we  would  not  have  so  many  undesirable  immigrants 

CJ.  (By  Representative  Gabdnee.)  Looking  at  thatquestion  from  a  trade  stand- 
point, is  it  or  is  in  not  consistent,  in  your  mind,  to  protect  trades  from  overcrowd- 
ing by  rigid  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  by  unions,  and  still  leave  the 
door  open  to  as  many  immigrants  of  this  trade  to  come  in  as  elect?— A.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  put  up  the  bars  against  people  who  come  here  and  desire  to  make 
this  their  home.  I  know  of  no  country  which  shuts  out  such  people.  I  know  of 
no  country  that  prohibits  immigration;  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  do 
not  prohibit  immigration,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  say  that  no  immigrants  shall  come  here.  I  may  state  I  am  not  in  a  labor 
union,  never  was,  and  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  Australia  restrict? — A.  No.  It  may  restrict  thieves 
and  paupers.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  the  case  of  the  undesirable,  do  you  not  think  that 
possibly  to  make  laws  a  little  more  strict  would  save  taxes  of  this  country  here? — 
A.  I  think  reports  show  that  under  the  present  laws  of  the  United  States  they 
restrict  under  this  Administration  more  than  under  the  last  one.  It  depends  on 
how  the  law  is  enforced.  You  may  have  very  good  laws,  and  if  they  are  not 
enforced,  if  you  let  everybody  pass  through,  the  laws  are  worth  nothing.  They 
are  restricting  them  very  considerably  now. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  you  require  a  declaration  of  their  intentions  to 
become  American  citizens?— A.  We  have  now,  in  order  to  own  real  estate  in  New 
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York,  a  requirement  that  the  person  who  desires  to  own  it  shall  make  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  I  have  read  Mr.  O'Leary's  testimony  on  this 
question.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him.  I  think  very  few  become  citizens  merely 
for  the  sake  of  getting  on  public  work.  I  think  most  people  become  citizens 
because  they  want  to  become  Americans,  and  have  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
American  citizens.  Whether  a  man  made  a  declaration  or  not,  if  he  did  not  want 
to  become  an  American  citizen,  I  do  not  think  that  fact  would  have  any  restrain- 
ing influence  on  him.  He  might  make  a  declaration  and  then  go  back  to  where  he 
came  from. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  a  desirable  provision  in  the  law? — A.  That  is,  that  no 
immigrant  should  land  here  unless  he  made  a  declaration  that  he  intended  to  be- 
come an  American  citizen? 

Q.  That  he  intended  to  become  an  American  citizen  sooner  or  later? — A.  I  doubt 
whether  I  would  favor  that,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  was  an  unworthy  man  he 
could  make  a  declaration  and  pay  no  attention  to  it;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  worthy 
immigrant  came  here  to  stay  he  would  remain  here  and  behave  himself  regardless 
of  the  declaration. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  restrict  immigra-      —, 
tion? — A.  I  think  the  old  law  we  had  in  New  York,  requiring  steamship  companies       / 
to  give  a  bond  for  5  years  that  the  immigrant  would  not  become  a  public  charge, 
would  do  more  to  restrict  than  anything  else.    I  think  that  would  cause  the  steam- 
ship companies  to  be  a  little  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  passengers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Suppose  this  commission  would  recommend  that  an 
immigrant  coming  here  should  have  a  descriptive  list  of  himself,  on  parchment, 
describing  him  exactly,  where  from,  day  of  subjection  to  military  duty  in  Europe; 
that  a  man  shall  caiTy  that  at  all  times — would  you  have  had  the  trouble  on  this 
canal  if  the  men  had  carried  such  a  certificate? — A.  Not  if  the  law  required  and 
permitted  me  to  examine  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a  plan? — A.  I  think  it  a  good  plan  for  the  pur- 
poses of  identification. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be,  too,  rather  a  reform  of  the  ballot  box? — A.  About  the 
ballot  box,  I  find  the  poor  people  seldom  do  anything  at  the  ballot  box  that  rich 
men  do  not  want  them  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  want  to  begin  that  reform  at  the  top? — A.  That 
is  the  place  to  start  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  local  legislation  to  suggest,  further  than 
the  present  laws,  in  regard  to  the  restriction  of  immigration? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  Mr.  O'Leary's  testimony  before  this  commission 
do  him  any  injury  before  the  State  of  New  York,  or  have  any  effect  on  his  not 
receiving  the  appointment  again? — A.  None,  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  state  briefly  your  judgment,  based  upon  your 
experience  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  as  to  the  general  efficiency  and  effect- 
iveness of  the  New  York  labor  laws? — A.  We  have  now  a  very  good  code  of  labor 
laws,  which  were  revised  in  1897,  and  there  are  many  new  things  that  have  been 
added  this  last  winter.  We  have  increased  the  number  of  iactory  inspectors 
from  35  to  50  under  the  new  law.  We  have  now  provided  for  a  license  in  sweat- 
shops, something  after  your  Massachusetts  system.  Before  that  the  inspectors 
could  not  go  into  private  houses  at  all.  Our  court  of  appeals  decided,  I  think,  in 
what  is  called  the  tenement- house  cigar  case,  that  the  law  making  it  illegal  to 
manufacture  cigars  in  tenement  houses  was  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
the  right  to  make  cigars  was  the  right  to  labor,  and  that  j'ou  could  not  take  away 
a  man's  right  to  labor,  which  is  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  but  under 
this  new  law  the  question  of  public  health  arises. 

Q.  Under  the  police  power? — A.  Under  the  police  power.  It  is  believed  this 
will  be  very  effective;  will  reach  people 'who  could  not  be  reached  before.  The 
enforcement  of  other  laws,  such  as  the  laws  requiring  scaffolding,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  is  put  under  the  factory  inspection;  so  with  the 
mining  law  and  weekly-pay  law;  and  we  think  it  is  going  to  work  very  well. 
The  labor  laws  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  working  people  of  New  York. 

Q.  There  is  no  legislation,  then,  that  the  working  people  demand,  and  which  is 
not  enacted? — A.  Yes;  we  had  an  employers'  liability  bill  before  our  legislature 
this  winter,  which  is  very  important,  but  it  did  not  pass. 

Q.  Have  you  no  employers'  liability  law? — A.'  No  statute  at  all  in  our  State, 
and  we  could  not  pass  it  this  winter.  The  labor  unions  approved  one  based  on 
the  English  law  and  Canadian  act.  The  railroad  corporations  claimed  it  was  too 
drastic,  opposed  it  very  much,  and  claimed  before  the  committee  they  could  not 
operate  their  railroads  in  New  York  under  it.  We  had  a  consultation,  and  finally 
took  up  the  Massachusetts  law,  but  even  that  law  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
railroads,  and  the  bill  failed  in  the  committee  on  rules. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  do  not  remember  on  which  of  the  two  British 
laws  this  law  was  based? — A.  "We  used  the  Massachusetts  law,  based  on  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  1880,  I  think.  The  principal  thing  sought  for  was  to  do  away  with 
the  fellow-servant  rule,  which  made  the  superintendent  or  foreman  the  fellow 
servant  in  case  of  injury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  As  to  weekly  pay  laws,  is  that  law  pretty  generally 
complied  with  in  your  State?— A.  Very  fully. 

Q.  Does  it  include  all  branches  of  labor  or  only  those  working"  for  corpora- 
tions?— A.  It  applies  to  corporations,  to  steam  elevated  railroads.  Steam  surface 
railroads  are  not  touched  by  it.  We  made  an  effort  to  enforce  it,  in  requiring 
that  employees  of  municipalities  be  paid  weekly,  such  as  school-teachers,  police- 
men, firemen,  and  it  was  my  misfortune  to  go  before  the  courts  on  it.  We  were 
beaten  very  handsomely.  The  court  held  they  were  not  receiving  "wages"  at 
all.  It  put  them  above  wage-earners.  The  court  made  a.  distinction  between 
wages  and  salaries,  and  held  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  persons  receiving  sal- 
aries, and,  although  our  statute  provides  all  the  way  through  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  "  wages,"  the  court  held  that  teachers  were  not  entitled  to  weekly  pay, 
and  as  the  firemen  did  not  petition  for  this  act,  and  the  teachers  did  not  petition 
for  it,  the  court  decided  the  act  did  not  apply  to  them.  They  wanted  to  beat  us, 
and  did  beat  us. 

1  have  here  a  table  showing  the  increase  of  wages  of  workmen  for  the  last  5  or 
6  quarters  in  New  York  State,  which  I  can  give  you  very  briefly.  The  bureau 
only  dealt  with  organizations  of  the  State,  and  although  our  State  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  country,  the  bureau  receives  only  $20,000  a  year  for  its  work, 
so  we  could  not  go  into  details  as  we  would  like.  We  had  to  deal  with  unions. 
We  sent  out  every  quarter  to  every  union  a  blank  slip — the  number  of  days  idle, 
number  of  days  work,  wages  received,  and  then  we  received  these  back  and  made 
our  quarterly  reports;  and  I  have  a  tabulated  comparison  here  of  every  quarter, 
beginning  January  1,  1897;  in  other  words,  the  quarter  to  March  31,1897,  down  to 
last  December.  I  will  put  these  tables  in  evidence.  [The  above-described  tables 
follow:] 

Total  number  of  unions  and  members. 


Year  and  quarter. 


Number 

of 
unions. 


Total  membership  on  last 
day  of  quarter. 


Men.      Women.     Total, 


1897. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter . 

Thirdquarter 

Fourth  quarter 

1898. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Thirdquarter 

Fourth  quarter 


976 
1,009 
1,029 


1,048 
1,079 
1,087 
1,139 


138,249 
147,105 
162,690 
167,250 


173,349 
164,802 
163,515 
167,394 


4,321 
4,101 

5,764 
6,712 


7,538 
7,505 
7,453 


142,570 
151,206 
168,454 
173,962 


179,955 
172,340 
171,067 
174,847 


Number  and  percentage  of  unemployed. 


Year  and  quarter. 


Total 
member- 
ship on 
last  day 

Unemployed   on 

last  day  of 

quarter. 

Unemployed  dur- 
ing entire 
quarter. 

quarter. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

142,570 
151,206 
168,454 
173,962 

43,654 
27,378 
23,230. 
39,353 

30.6 
18.1 
13.8 
22.6 

35,381 
17,877 
10,893 
10,132 

24.8 
11.8 
6.5 
5.8 

179,955 
172,340 
171,067 
174,847 

37,857 
35,643 
22,485 
46,623 

21 
20.7 
10.3 
26.7 

18,102 
10,272 
9,734 
15,427 

10.1 
6 

5.7 
8.8 

1897. 

First  quarter -" 

Second  quarter... 

Thirdquarter 

Fourth  quarter 

1898. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter... 

Fourth  quarter 
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Average  days  of  employment  and  average  earnings 
[Entire  State  and  all  trades.] 


Quarter. 


Average  days  of 
employment. 


Men. 


Women. 


Average  earn- 
ings. 


Men.      Women. 


First  quarter,  1897. . 
Second  quarter,  1897 
Third  quarter,  1897. 
Fourth  quarter,  1897 
First  quarter,  1898- . 
Second  quarter,  1898 
Third  quarter,  1898. 


58 


61 


$155. 06 
159.12 
174.40 
174.54 
163.61 
168.05 
175.41 


$85.63 
81.39 
91.80 
73.71 
75.06 
76.88 
81.63 


Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  To  what  is  that  increase  of  the  men  and 
the  decrease  of  the  women  due? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  We 
have  not  returns  showing  the  cause  of  the  difference.  The  present  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Mr.  John  McMackin,  is  better  posted  on  these 
questions  than  I  am,  and  I  suggest  that  you  have  him  here.  He  was  a  deputy  of 
mine  for  years.  I  have  a  comparison  of  employment  and  earnings  in  the  last 
quarters  of  1897  and  1898,  respectively,  of  ten  of  the  largest  trades  in  the  State, 
which  I  will  also  put  in  evidence.     [Said  table  follows:] 

Comparison  of  employment  and  earnings  in  the  last  quarters  of  1897  and  1898, 

respectively. 

[Nine  leading  trades.] 


Fourth  quarter,  1897. 

Fourth  quarter,  1898. 

Trade. 

Num- 
ber of 
unions. 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers re- 
ported 
(men). 

Average 
days  of 
employ- 
ment. 

Average 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber of 
unions. 

Number 
of  mem- 
.bers  re- 
ported 
(men). 

Average 
days  of 
employ- 
ment. 

Average 
earnings. 

Bricklayers  and  ma- 

52 
93 

23 

46 

34 
32 
33 
37 
37 

6,816 
8,740 

5,074 
5,372 

2,817 
2,787 
6,225 
2,979 
2,403 

51 
59 

48 
65 

76 
64 
62 
85 
83 

$195.46 
174.88 

150.31 
100.30 

218.90 
164. 89 
209.02 
312.42 
168.19 

53 
95 

29 
45 

49 
35 
33 
36 
37 

6,565 
9,381 

7,836 
6,003 

3,899 
3,882 
6,376 
3,093 
2,640 

46 
63 

54 
66 

78 
69 
59 
S3 
84 

$172.43 

CarpeDters  and  joiners 
Painters  and  decora- 
tors.  

149.29 

176.41 
114.11 

Engineers,     eccentric 
and  stationary 

220.74 
177.63 

Printers  (compositors) 

Railroad  engineers 

Railroad  trainmen 

202.06 
387.34 
162.91 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  In  your  canvass  of  the  unions  for  this  information,  has 
your  department  reached  every  union  in  the  State? — A.  There  may  have  been 
some  that  escaped  us,  but  not  many.  We  made  an  effort  to  reach  every  union 
that  we  could  hear  of  or  know  o"f .  I  think  perhaps  when  we  first  started  in  in 
1897  that  we  did  not  reach  avery  union.  When  I  went  into  the  office,  there  was 
no  list  of  the  unions  there. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  power  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  those 
employed  in  these  trades  are  members  of  the  union  and  what  proportion  are 
not?— A.  We  could  not  ascertain  that.  These  are  all  members  of  unions.  The 
New  York  Tribune  lately  had  an  editorial  commenting  on  this  increase.  It  took 
the  census  of  1890  and  ascertained  the  number  of  men  in  all  the  trades  in  New 
York,  and  then  took  the  percentage  of  the  increase  in  the  unions,  so  many  men, 
and  they  applied  that  percentage  of  increase  to  all  the  trades,  assigning  that  if 
the  increase  of  the  unions  had  been  steady  all  the  others  had  also;  and  the  result 
was  astounding. 

Q.  In  those  trades  about  which  you  have  given  us  statistics,  is  the  number  of 
the  employed  who  are  not  in  the  unions  larger  or  smaller  than  the  number  that 
you  have  there?— A.  Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  working  people  of  New  York 
are  in  the  unions. 
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O.  In  these  10  trades,  for  instance?— A.  I  would  say  about  these  10  trades  that 
they  are  well  organized.  We  passed  an  act  in  New  York  year  before  last  tor 
examination  and  qualification  of  stationary  engineers  in  New  York  City,  and  no 
man  can  run  a  stationary  engine  there  now  unless  he  has  passed  an  examination 
and  is  licensed,  and  they  are  so  well  organized  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  New 
York  running  an  engine  who  is  not  in  the  union.  The  stonecutters  are  also  well 
organized,  and  the  clothing  cutters  to  a  certain  extent^  but  the  strange  thing  is 
that  they  are  only  organized  when  they  are  out  of  work.  The  longshoremen  were 
organized,  but  our  returns  here  show  a  falling  off  in  one  year;  and  the  organization 
of  longshoremen  all  went  to  pieces. 

I  have  here  some  opinions  of  large  manufacturers  as  to  present  industrial  con- 
ditions, being  extracts  from  letters  recently  received  by  the  bureau,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  commission  [reading] : 

A  cigar  manufacturing  firm  (May  1) :  "Present  conditions  of  the  cigar  trade  in 
this  State  are  a  decided  improvement  as  compared  with  last  year  *  *  *  think 
our  business  is  an  index  to  many  of  the  large  manufacturers  in  our  line  through- 
out the  State." 

An  agricultural  machinery  firm  (April  29) :  "  We  have  employed  more  men  this 
past  season  than  for  3  years  past,  and  have  been  running  our  works  to  their  utmost 
capacity  since  early  January,  which  has  not  been  true  in  2  or  3  years  past.  *  *  * 
'  Our  prospects  for  this  year  are  all  that  could  be  desired;  in  fact,  we  have  more 
orders  than  we  can  possibly  fill  during  our  manufacturing  season,  which  closes 
about  the  1st  of  July." 

An  electric  company  (April  29):  "We  have  increased  and  are  increasing  our 
working  force  to  an  extent  which  we  believe  justifies  new  buildings,  which  will 
about  double  our  capacity." 

An  iron  company  (April  28):  "The  present  condition  of  the  business  outlook  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago  is  more  than  favorable.'' 

A  woolen  firm  (April  27) :  "  Present  conditions  are  a  decided  improvement  oyer 
those  of  1  year  ago.  *  *  *  We  think  that  if  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
this  country  are  left  alone,  and  not  disturbed  by  tariff  tinkering,  there  is  a  decidedly 
better  outlook  for  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics." 

A  shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  firm  (April  28) :  "The  total  figures  of  our  business  for 
the  month  of  March  show.an  encouraging  increase  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  nor  do'  we  regard  this  as  a  temporary  flutter. " 

An  agricultural  machinery  firm  (April  28) :  "We  have  been  running  our  works 
night  and  day,  and  have  given  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  men  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  company." 

A  stove  concern  (April  27) :  We  are  increasing  our  facilities  about  25  per  cent 
over  last  year  by  putting  on  25  per  cent  more  workmen. " 

A  straw-hat  firm  (April  27) :  "At  the  present  time  our  orders  for  straw  hats  are 
in  excess  of  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  concern,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  remainder  of  our  season  is  certainly  bright."  x 

A  wholesale  lumber  concern  (April  27):  "Our  business  has  increased  about  10 
per  cent.  Men  employed  increased  10  per  cent.  Increase  of  wages  2  per  cent. 
General  condition  of  business  very  satisfactory." 

A  boot  and  shoe  firm  (April  28):  "  We  have  increased  iu  that  time  (the  last 
year)  about  10  to  15  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  our  sales.  *  *  *  Our  working 
force  has  Veen  increased  proportionately.  *  *  *  The  future,  at  least  for  a  year 
or  so,  looks  very  promising  for  our  kind  of  work." 

A  firm  of  shoe  manufacturers  (May  3) :  "We  find  a  general  improvement,  both 
in  our  home  and  also  in  our  export  business." 

A  hard-rubber  company  (May  3) :  "Business  has  been  more  lively  since  last  fall, 
and  especially  within  the  last  few  months.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  demand  for  our  goods,  especially  so  in  the  specialties  connected  with  elec- 
trical supplies. " 

A  firm  in  chemical  manufacturers  (May  3):  "The  outlook  for  the  future  is 
bright  and  the  demand  for  our  goeds  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that  we  are 
arranging  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  this  year  than  ever  before." 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  synopsis  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  significance  of  the  Ford 
Franchise  Act?— A.  The  Ford  franchise  bill  amends  our  tax  law,  simply  adding 
franchises  to  the  taxable  real  estate.  Under  our  present  law  the  ties,  tracks,  poles, 
and  rails  of  a  street  railroad  are  taxable  as  real  estate.  This  new  tax  law  simply 
applies  to  companies,  etc.,  using  the  streets,  both  above  and  below  the  surface  for 
public  utilities,  such  as  telephones,  gas,  electric  light,  and  street  railroads.  The 
tangible  property  has  been  taxable  always,  and  the  franchise  itself  was  taxable 
until  a  few  years  ago,  I  think,  as  personalty.    They  have  under  our  law  a  pro- 
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vision  that  where  a  man  is  assessed  for  personal  property  he  may  offset  against 
that  assessment  his  indebtedness,  so  that  if  you  are  assessed  for  $10,000  on  personal 
property  and  you  owe  on  your  house  a  mortgage  of  $10,000  you  may  make  affidavit 
that  you  are  indebted  for  §10,000,  and  so  your  personal  property  tax  is  wiped  out. 
The  companies  claimed  the  right  and  it  was  allowed,  as  against  this  franchise  tax 
when  it  was  personal  property,  to  offset  their  debts,  and  practically  the  franchise 
became  untaxable.  That  was  the  result  of  it.  The  Ford  bill  taxes  it  as  real  estate, 
and  the  value  of  the  franchise  is  to  be  assessed  by  the  assessors  the  same  as  any 
other  real  property.  The  difficulty  that  we  will  experience  if  that  becomes  a  law, 
and  I  am  informed  it  will  be,  will  be  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  franchise.  You 
know  that  in  New  York  State  the  real  estate  is  assessed  in  the  wards  in  which  it 
is  located.  You  take  the  real  estate  of  a  railroad,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Albany 
Street  Railroad,  which  runs  through  Albany,  through  the  town  of  Colonie,  city  of 
Cohoes,  the  city  of  Watervliet,  and  runs  into  the  city  of  Troy,  and  it  runs  across 
to  what  used  to  be  Greenbush,  now  the  city  of  Rensselaer,  and  so  it  is  in  five  cities 
and  one  town ;  and  a  very  serious  question  will  arise  as  to  how  to  ascertain  the  val- 
uation of  the  franchise  for  each  city.  It  is  the  same  corporation,  but  how  to  divide 
it  up  in  the  wards  is  the  most  troublesome  question.  I  think,  we  are  going  to  have. 

Q.  They  may  raise  a  constitutional  question? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a 
constitutional  question  so  much  as  a  question  of  how  to  value.  Mr.  Ford,  I 
think,  claims  first — take  the  tangible  property  and  value  it  as  you  may — rails, 
tracks,  ties,  wires,  and  posts.  Then,  after  that,  take  the  value  of  the  mortgages 
and  the  indebtedness  from  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  there  you 
get  the  total  value  of  the  company,  because  the  stock  is  no  good  until  the  bonds 
are  taken  up  or  the  mortgage  is  paid.  And  when  you  find  the  market  value  of 
the  stock,  you  can  find  the  value  of  the  franchise  of  the  company  by  deducting 
the  value  of  its  tangible  property  and  its  mortgages  and  indebtedness  from  the 
total. 

Q.  It  would  be  enormously  large? — A.  Very  large.  If  they  adopt  that  method, 
it  is  going  to  bring  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the  public  treasury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  the  law,  as  passed,  that  the  money  from  the 
franchises  will  go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  State,  or  shall  it  be  pro  rata  by 
localities? — A.  It  is  just  exactly  as  it  is  now.  The  tax  center  will  be  in  the  city 
ward  itself.  It  is  a  local  tax  only,  the  State  only  getting  its  share  through  the 
increased  valuation  in  the  localities.  The  State  taxes  are  left  to  be  collected 
through  the  municipalities. 

Q.  How  does  this  affect  the  public  giving  of  franchises  to  street  railroads  by 
municipalities? — A.  It  will  have  this  effect,  of  course:  They  will  have  to  buy  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  feature,  which  makes  it  less  valuable  property.  But  the  law  will 
have  to  be  amended.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  next  year  we  would  have  to 
have  the  tax  collected  and  the  value  fixed  by  the  comptroller  or  other  State 
officials,  instead  of  local  officers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Or  by  a  State  board  of  assessors? — A.  Some  State  board, 
to  get  around  the  objectionable  features  I  have  pointed  out.  The  governor  was 
very  anxious  to  have  it  corrected  this  winter,  but  the  enemies  of  the  measure 
thought  they  could  beat  it  by  keeping  it  defective,  but  they  found  he  was  too 
powerful  for  them. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  this  Ford  bill  taxing  intangible  real  estate,  so  called,  creates  a 
new  era  or  revolution  in  our  taxation  methods  in  this  country,  or  has  it  some  prec- 
edent?— A.  It  has  some  precedent.  There  are  places  that  tax  franchises.  For 
instance,  in  oiir  State  we  tax  the  right  to  collect  wharfage. 

Q.  That  is  tangible,  is  it  not? — A.  No;  the  wharf  is  tangible,  but  tlie  right  to 
collect  wharfage  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  use  of  dockage  is  wharfage? — A.  Yes;  you  may 
tax  the  use  or  sort  of  equitable  right  in  the  property.  You  might  hardly  say  that 
a  telegraph  pole  is  real  estate,  but  it  is  tangible. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Has  not  the  State  of  Illinois  taxed  franchises 
for  a  very  great  many  years? — A.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  commission  will  next  Wednesday  take  up  the  inves- 
tigation of  combinations,  and  we  have  learned  from  the  Associated  Press  that  the 
assembly  of  New  York  State  has  recently  passed,  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote, 
what  is  called  the  senate  antitrust  bill.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  briefly  as 
to  the  features  of  that  bill. — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  features  of  the  bill.  We 
passed  such  a  bill  year  before  last  and  the  court  of  appeals  declared  it  unconstitu- 
tional. It  authorized  the  attorney-general  to  ca'.l  before  him  witnesses  and  ques- 
tion them  in  order  to  get  evidence  to  proceed  against  the  combinations.  A  con- 
stitutional objection  was  raised  and  the  case  went  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  tha 
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body  declared  it  unconstitutional.    This  act  was  to  remedy  defects  in  the  former 
law. 
Q.  Pointed  out  by  the  court?— A.  Yes,  pointed  out  by  the  court. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  Albany,  ss: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  arid  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

John  T.  McDonough. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of  November,  1899. 

Albert  J.  Danaher, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Albany  County. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  17,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ROBERT  ASHE, 

Machinist,  Somerville,  Mass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
convened  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  17,  1899,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Chairman  Smyth  presid- 
ing, Mr.  Robert  Ashe  appeared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  give  your  name? — A.  Robert  Ashe. 

Q.  Residence? — A.  Somerville,  Mass. 

Q.  "What  is  your  business? — A.  Machinist  by  trade. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  in  any  association? — A.  Member  of  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  body  affiliated  with?— A.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make? — A.  The  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  is  that  power  that  is  possessed  and"  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  supreme  courts  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
by  which  those  courts  can  set  aside  legislation  after  it  has  been  duly  enacted  by 
the  legally  chosen  representatives  of  the  people.  No  matter  how  eminent  they 
may  be  in  their  personal  capacities,  no  matter  how  able  and  intelligent  they  may 
be,  they  are  still  a  body  of  men  not  responsible  to  the  body  politic  of  the  nation. 
I  hold  that  it  is  an  anomaly  that  they  should  possess  the  power  to  set  aside  an  act 
of  Congress  after  it  has  been  duly  passed  and  signed  by  the  President.  There  is 
no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  possessing  parliamentary  government 
where,  after  its  parliament  enacts  a  measure  into  law  and  that  measure  receives 
the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  ruler,  such  a  thing  can  be  done.  A  most  eminent 
gentleman  is  on  record  as  saying  that  a  measure  could  not  be  considered  as  a  law 
until  it  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  That  that  power  is  appreciated  by  some  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I 
have  the  best  of  reasons  to  believe. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  an  article  by  Senator  Depew,  who,  I  think,  will  be  accepted 
as  a  fair  authority,  a  representative  of  the  class  in  which  he  moves,  expressing 
his  admiration  of  the  placing  of  that  power  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  went  on  to  say,  in  that  article,  that  it  was  the  most  far-reaching  meas- 
ure ever  ingrafted  on  the  Constitution  of  a  nation,  and  that  the  men  who  did  it 
must  have  done  it  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  preventing  such  laws  or  legis- 
lation being  enacted  as  might  result  from  what  he  called  "popular  tumult." 
These  were  the  exact  words  of  the  writer. 

In  endeavoring  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  words  "popular  tumult"  I 
confess  I  could  find  nothing  that  would  apply  except  popular  election,  because 
popular  election  is  the  only  popular  movement  in  this  country  that  can  ever  result 
in  legislation  that  can  in  any  possible  way  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Therefore,  I  hold  that  when  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this  article  studied  the 
subject,  he  fully  realized  the  power  of  that  court  in  this  country,  which  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  supreme  courts  of  the  various  States,  I  believe,  exercise  a  similar  .right 
regarding  legislation.  I  know  in  this  State  laws  have  frequently  been  set  aside 
by  the  supreme  court  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unconstitutional,  but  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  constitution  and  the  bill  of  rights  of  Massachusetts  fails 
to  show  a  single  word  conferring  such  power  on  the  supreme  court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    This  power  is  usually  invoked  to  set  aside  measures  enar.ted   in  thn 
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interests  of  wage  earners.  The  instances  are  rare  where  courts  have  acted  in 
regard  to  other  legislation,  bat  that  the  power  is  there  is  shown,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  power  to  use  that  power  also  exists. 

I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  believe  that  while  that  power  is  lodged  in  the  courts 
of  this  country  means  will  not  be  found  to  stir  that  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  combinations  of  capital  and  wealth  which  rule  to-day. 

I  think  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of  the  income 
tax  will  go  a  long  way  to  bear  out  that  view.  Since  that  decision  the  court  has 
rendered  another,  I  think  it  was  on  the  25th  of  January,  1897,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, sets  aside  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
A  man  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  iulfilla  contract  to  labor.  He  was  put  in 
prison  and  subjected  to  bodily  punishment.  The  case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  his  rights  under  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution:  That  there  shall  be  no  involuntary  servitude  in 
this  country  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  The  court  decided  that  he  did  not 
suffer,  that  the  punishment  administered  to  him  was  correct,  with  the  exception 
of  Justice  Harlan,  who  rendered  a  dissenting  opinion,  one  which  I  think  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  every  person  to  study  very  carefully. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  been  organized?— 
A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Was  it  organized  under  the.  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  begin- 
ning?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  organization  was  it  connected  with  before  that? — A.  None. 

Q.  An  independent  body? — A.  Yes.  .  ' 

Q.  How  long  has  this  association  existed  in  this  country? — A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  body  now? — A.  My  impression  is  about 
23.000. 

Q.  What  is  the  initiation  fee  into  your  body? — A.  Three  dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  traveling  cards? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  benefit  assessments  have  yon  in  the  body  with  respect  to  insurance, 
burial  benefits,  and  sick  funds? — A.  We  have  a  general  burial  benefit  of  S50  on 
the  death  of  a  member.  In  regard  to  other  benefits,  they  are  usually  regulated 
by  the  local  associations. 

Q.  You  have  no  insurance  benefits  at  all,  then,  in  your  organization? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  local  body? — A.  Our  bodies  are  numbered.  The 
local  body  in  Boston  is  264. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  jurisdiction  of  your  international  association  extend? — Aj 
Over  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

Q.  Has  your  national  body  had  to  take  up  any  strike  matters  at  all? — A.  Yes; 
in  a  number  of  cases. 

Q.  How  do  you  reach  your  decision,  through  your  local  body? — A.  If  the  local 
body  feels  it  has  ground,  for  the  strike,  or  grievances,  it  notifies  the  central  body, 
and  the  officers  of  the  central  body  decide  whether  they  are  justified  in  taking 
such  course.    The  local  body  has  no  power  to  inaugurate  a  strike. 

Q.  You  have  no  special  strike  fund  in  your  national  body? — A.  No;  except  tht 
fund  that  is  there.  » 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  amounts  to  now?— A.  Not  very  high;  probably  nol 
over  $20,000. 

Q.  Is  it  distinctively  a  defense  fund? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  that  carry  your  expenses  and  everthing  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  the  local 
lodges  defray  their  local  expenses. 

Q.  You  have  a  separate  fund  in  the  national  association? — A.  We  have  the 
income  of  the  national  body. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  strike  do  you  have  an  executive  committee,  or  is  it  handled  by 
the  officers? — A.  An  executive  committee  of  five. 

Q.  How  are  they  chosen? — A.  By  delegates  in  convention. 

Q.  How  frequently  does  your  national  body  meet? — A.  Once  in  2  years.  Our 
local  bodies  make  their  own  by-laws.  The  by-laws  of  any  2  lodges  are  not  neces- 
sarily alike. 

Q.  You  have  national  legislation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  pending,  at  the  present  time,  before  the  national  body,  any  trou- 
bles or  strikes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where? — A.  One  in  Boston;  and  I  think  there  is  one  at  Rock  Island.  We 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  chronic  trouble  there  for  2  years. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission,  as  closely  as  you  can,  the  causes  that 
brought  on  the  strike  in  Boston,  and  the  present  status  of  it? — A.  I  understand 
that  the  strike  was  the  result  of  a  request  by  the  workmen  for  the  continuation  of 
a  Saturday  half-holiday,  which  they  have  been  having  for  several  years  past  in 
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the  place  where  they  work,  but  the  proprietor  refused  to  concede  it  and  locked 
the  men  out.     It  is  more  of  a  lockout  than  a  strike,  in  fact 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  in  respect  to  wages?— A.  Not  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Q.  Any  in  respect  to  the  shortening  of  hours? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  Rock  Island  strike?— A.  It  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  wages,  I  think.    In  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  strike  there  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  your  working-day?— A.  We  try  to  make  it  as  short  as 
possible,  and  we  do  not  work  more  than  10  hours,  anyhow. 

Q.  Is  10  hours  the  Massachusetts  State  law?— A.  I  do  not  understand  the  State 
law  has  anything  to  do  with  the  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  You  have  no  State  law  with  respect  to  labor?— A.  The  State  laws  only  relate 
to  the  labor  of  women  and  children. 

Q.  Which  indirectly  affects  adult  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  national  organization  ever  taken  any  action  in  shortening  the  hours 
of  labor? — A.  Not  in  a  general  way;  they  have  in  isolated  cases.  In  many  cases 
our  members  are  working  9  hours  and  many  8  hours;  that  is  local. 

y.  The  customs  and  local  regulations  of  your  local  organizations  really  fix  the 
hours  of  labor  for  the  organization? — A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  legal  status  of  the  present  strike  here  in  Bos- 
ton?— A.  I  only  know  that  the  owners  of  the  place  got  an  injunction  restraining 
our  members  from  doing  certain  things. 

Q.  What  are  those  certain  things? — A.  Restraining  them  from  coming  near  the 
premises. 

Q.  Picketing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else?— A.  I  believe  that  is  the  limit  of  it.  They  complained  of  the 
application  of  the  boycott,  but  the  court  could  not  exercise  jurisdiction  outside  of 
Massachusetts.  My  impression  is  that  part  of  the  case  has  not  been  acted  upon. 
The  union  declared  a  boycott  on  the  goods. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  strike  lasted? — A.  I  think  it  is  4  or  5  weeks  now. 

Q.  How  many  men  in  the  strike? — A.  About  70. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  did  we  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  workman  can  voluntarily  at  any  time  break  a  labor  contract? — A.  I 
desire  that  you  should  so  understand  me. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  a  workman  is  free  at  any  time  to  enter  into  a  contract 
and  break  it  at  will? — A.  Subject  to  such  responsibility  as  he  might  be  amenable 
to.  It  is  not  a  criminal  offense  to  break  a  contract  to  labor,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  think  a  man  can  be  held  or  imprisoned  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  subject  to  a  civil  action? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  would  sustain 
you  in  respect  to  that  proposition— in  regard  to  breaking  a  contract? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  union  in  the  United  States  that  would  tolerate  it? — 
A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  you  can  find  a  trade  union  in  this  country  that  would 
hold  that  a  man  can  be  punished  for  violating  a  contract  to  labor.  The  trade 
unions  fully  understand  that  when  men  can  be  punished  for  refusing  to  labor, 
human  liberty  ceases.  It  is  a  civil  contract;  no  crime  is  committed.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  employer  has  no  remedy.  If  I  agree  to 
sell  you  a  house  and  then  do  not  sell  it,  you  have  a  remedy,  but  1  have  committed 
no  criminal  offense  for  which  I  can  be  imprisoned.  I  speak  for  myself  and  nobody 
else.  I  believe  that  if  I  entered  into  a  contract  to  labor  I  am  in  honor  and  duty 
bound  to  carry  out  that  contract  if  I  am  able  to;  but  if  there  is  something 
unknown  to  me  at  the  time  of  entering  into  that  contract  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible, or  I  find  it  becomes  obnoxious,  if  I  violate  it  and  refuse  to  carry  it  out  I  hold 
that  I  commit  no  crime  and  should  not  be  imprisoned. 

Q.  You  would  not  advocate  the  trade  unions  taking  the  position  of  breaking 
contracts  at  will? — A.  I  believe  the  unions  act  in  good  faith  always,  when  acting 
in  a  collective  capacity.  I  personally  would  not  advocate  the  breaking  of  a 
contract  unless  there  is  a  reason,  and  if  there  is  a  reason,  I  believe  in  my  right  to 
do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  contracts  to  labor  are  a  positive  benefit  to  the  working- 
man  in  having  stable  contracts,  being  at  peace  with  the  employers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  seeing  justice  done  by  every  member  in  the  local  union? — A.  Yes. 
I  fully  agree  with  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  strongest  feature  in  trade  unionism  in  this 
country? — A.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  We  hear  more  of  the  em- 
ployees' side  than  we  do  of  the  employers',  and  my  experience  has  taught  me  that 
a  foreman  or  the  superintendent  is  much  more  responsible — nine  times  out  of  ten 
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is  responsible  for  the  troubles  which  arise.  I  have  seen  enough  of  that  to  know 
that  it  is  a  large  source  of  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  employee,  when  he  becomes  »  foreman,  changes  his 
relation  to  the  employee  and  employer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  natural? — A.  It  may  be.    I  know  that  they  do  it. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  incorporated? — A.  No.  We  do  not  believe  in  incorpo- 
rating. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  it  holds  us  amenable  to  the  law.  It  is  a  voluntary 
association.     We  have  a  little  more  liberty. 

Q.  You  can  not  be  held  then  as  a  body  for  the  fulfillment  of  your  contracts? — A. 
Not  as  a  body. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  do  not  favor  incorporation? — A.  That  is  one  reason. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  I  want  to  see  how  far  you  would  go.  Would  you  do 
away  with  the  written  constitution  entirely? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to-day  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  that,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  I  believe 
the  highest  authority  which  can  exist  is  the  legally  expressed  will  of  the  people. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  running  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
without  any  constitution? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  be  in  favor  of  thai;,  if 
the  constitution  was  amended  to  take  away  from  the  courts  the  power  to  set  aside 
the  enactments  of  the  legislature.  If  you  have  a  constitution  so  amended,  it  is  a 
different  thing. 

Q.  Who  is  to  determine  that? — A.  Most  responsible  governments  have  a  respon- 
sible executive  head. 

Q.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  executive  head? — A.  That  is  as  it  is  in  other 
countries. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  power  which  is  in  the  supreme  court — all  that  power 
reposed  in  the  governor? — A.  I  think  it  might  be  safely  placed  there. 

Q.  As  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  course  you  know  among  other  things  that 
is  the  document  which  determines  the  powers  of  the  States  and  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  How  is  it  possible  to  get  along  without  such  a  constitution ; 
to  prescribe  what  powers  the  States  have  and  what  powers  the  National  Govern- 
ment has? — A.  I  do  not  intend  to  express  myself  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  such 
an  impression  as  that;  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  idea.  I  believe  the  par- 
ticular clause  conferring  this  power  on  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  taken  from 
the  Constitution,  leaving  the  remainder  intact. 

Q.  If  you  take  away  the  power  which  enforces  the  Constitution,  does  it  not 
become  mere  waste  paper? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  taking  that  power  from  the  supreme 
court  makes  it  waste  paper;  the  rest  of  it  is  there. 

Q.  Who  would  enforce  it?  Suppose  some  States  passed  a  law  which  is  not  in 
line  with  the  Constitution? — A.  The  President. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  he  not  be  an  interested  party  if  the  dispute  is  between  a 
State  and  the  Federal  Government? — A.  I  believe  in  popular  government;  I  have 
faith  in  the  people;  I  do  not  think  that  any  constitution  can  be  higher  than  the 
legally  expressed  will  of  the  people.  That  is  why,  as  a  general  proposition,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  a  paper  constitution. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  paper  constitution  at  the  time  it  was  passed  embodied 
the  will  of  the  people? — A.  I  would  not  come  to  that  conclusion  from  reading  the 
debates. 

(J.  It  was  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote? — A.  There  was  certainly  strong  difference 
of  opinion. 

Q.  It  represents  a  majority? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  do  the  labor  interests  wish  to  go  in  patrolling  or  picketing?  Do  you 
want  entire  liberty  to  patrol  and  picket? — A.  We  want  entire  liberty  to  interview 
others. 

Q.  With  as  many  men  as  you  choose  to  employ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would 
be  willing  to  limit  the  number  to  2. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  want  them  to  have  mere  power  of  .obser- 
vation or  power  to.  persuade  workmen  not  to  take  employment.-' — A.  Most  un- 
doubtedly. '  We  fully  believe  in  the  power  to  exercise  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  laborers  have  struck  they  cease  to  be  employed  by 
the  establishment,  do  they  not? — A.  I  presume  they  do.  If  I  was  in  a  strike  under 
those  circumstances  I  would  consider  I  was  no  longer  in  its  employ, 

Q.  By  what  right  do  you  interfere  with  the  running  of  that  establishment? — A. 
I  presume  we  claim  the  right  of  self-preservation. 

Q.  .And  yet  in  a  legal  sense  you  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  that  estab- 
lishment than  with  any  other? — A.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not  know  the  legal 
bearing  of  it,  but  I  think  self-preservation  will  justify  it. 
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Q.  You  think  then  you  have  the  right,  because  you  have  worked  there,  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  management  of  that  concern  after  you  have  ceased  to  be 
an  employee?— A.  Within  the  limits  of  the  law.  An  industrial  trouble  is  a  con- 
dition of  war,  pure  and  simple. 

Q.  But  sometimes  they  do  not  stop  at  the  limits  of  the  law. — A.  I  regret  that  as 
much  as  anybody. 

Q.  A  condition  of  war  does  not  comport  with  a  condition  of  peace? — A.  Not 
very  well. 

Q.  We  are  supposed  to  be  a  law-abiding  people,  and  to  be  protected  in  the  peace- 
able pursuit  of  happiness,  are  we  not? — A.  We  are  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  A  strike  interferes  with  that  and  establishes  a  new  order  of  things? — A.  In 
a  particular  instance  it  does. 

Q.  Which  should  be  superior,  the  law  of  the  land  protecting  a  citizen  in  his 
rights,  or  the  law  of  the  strike? — A.  I  understand  the  law  of  the  land  does  protect 
the  citizen  in  his  rights. 

Q.  Can  you  maintain  a  picket? — A.  Certainly.  If  a  striker  breaks  the  law  of 
the  land  he  will  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and.  he  should  be.  A  picket  does  not 
break  the  law  of  the  land. 

Q.  If  a  picket  interferes  with  the  conduct  of  the  man's  business,  does  not  it 
interfere  with  a  business  right  under  the  law? — A.  Others  interfere  with  a  man's 
■business  but  are  not  amenable  to  law.  Every  competitor  interferes  with  the 
conduct  of  another's  business. 

Q.  You  think  the  case  is  parallel? — A.  I  do  not  see  why;  it  is  a  question  of 
degree  entirely.  Competitors  come  into  the  field  and  do  other  things  in  competi- 
tion, cut  prices  and  many  things,  and  enter  into  a  condition  where  wages  are 
lowered. 

Q.  You  believe  in  competition? — A.  I  believe  in  some  kinds  of  competition. 

Q.  You  would  have  competition  regulated  by  law? — A.  No;  I  would  not.  In 
my  opinion  competition  will  regulate  itself. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  man  in  carrying  on  business  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete 
must  have  free  competition? — A.  I  think  all  men  should  be  on  an  equal  footing  in 
competition. 

Q.  How  can  he  if  he  is  not  allowed  to? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  man  in 
the  country  who  can  not  run  his  establishment  if  he  wants  to. 

Q.  If  he  can  not  get  help  how  can  he  run  it? — A.  He  can  have  it  if  he  wants  it. 

Q.  Subject  to  regulated  competition? — A.  You  might  call  it  that. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  opposed  to  regulated  and  wanted  free  competition? — A. 
I  am,  and  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  condemned  in  one  and  advocated  in 
another. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  a  regulated  competition  unless  you  can  regulate  it  your- 
self?— A.  I  am  opposed  to  regulation  of  any  sort. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the  picket  to  interfere  with  a  man's 
business? — A.  Under  certain  conditions  I  would  be;  yes.. 

Q.  Is  it  the  position  of  your  body,  as  you  understand  it,  to  oppose  the  placing 
of  pickets?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  that  competition  and  other  phases  of  industry 
should  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  by  the  law  of  some  body  of  men? — 
A.  I  believe  that  the  law  of  the  land  should  not  interfere  in  regulating  competi- 
tion or  commerce  at  all.  I  believe  that  all  these  people  engaged  in  industrial 
enterprises  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  good  for  themselves.  If  I  had  my  way 
there  would  b'e  no  legal  regulation  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  order  could  be  maintained  in  society  if  there  were  no 
regulation  of  industry?^A.  Police  regulations  might  be  necessary,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  should  apply  to  business. 

Q.  You  think  everybody  would  remain  peaceful,  and  nobody  would  interfere 
with  anybody  else's  right? — A,  Undoubtedly  they  would,  just  as  they  do  to-day. 

Q.  Yet  you  say  a  strike  is  an  act  of  war? — A.  Yes,  it  is  an  act  of  war;  it  is  a 
fight  between  two  parties. 

Q.  You  claim  as  much  right  for  the  industrial  establishment  to  conduct  its 
business  by  some  form  of  regulation  as  yoti  do  for  striking  workmen  to  interfere 
with  its  business  by  some  form  of  regulation? — A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  believe  in  the 
fullest  possi  ble  reciprocity  in  these  things. 

Q.  You  claim  the  right,  then,  as  I  understand  it;  for  a  body  of  workmen  or  of 
the  society  to  which  they  belong,  whether  the  members  of  it  have  been  workmen 
in  the  establishment  concerned  or  not,  to  place  a  picket  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
suading others  from  going  into  that  establishment  to  work? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  it 
is  right  to  do  so  under  present  conditions.  If  conditions  were  different  perhaps  it 
would  not  be. 
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Q.  Well,  I  should  like  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  conditions,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  you  show  wherein  they  have  a  right  to  do  it  with  reference  to  one  estab- 
lishment, and  not  with  reference  to  another? — A.  At  the  establishment  that  is  at 
peace  with  those  it  employs,  they  certainly  have  no  right  to  practice  such  a  thing ; 
at  the  establishment  that  is  at  war  with  those  it  employs  the  conditions  are  differ- 
ent. 

Q.  You  say  they  cease  to  become  employees  of  the  establishment  ? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Their  relations  are  supposed  to  have  terminated  ? — A.  They  are  supposed  to. 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases  that  has  not  been  so.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases 
those  who  entered  upon  a  strike  went  back  to  work  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  of  the  proprietors  or  managers  of  an 
industrial  establishment  interfering  with  the  workmen  after  they  left  on  a  strike  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Interfering  with  their  getting  employment  anywhere  else? — A.  Yes, indeed. 

Q.  Can  you  name  such  a  case  ? — A.  I  can  not  name  it  now,  but  I  can  furnish  the 
committee  with  a  case  where  a  man  recovered  a  large  sum  of  money  from  a  rail- 
road.   There  is  nothing  better  known  than  the  blacklist. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  in  a  boycott? — A.  Well,  yes  and  no.  Under  different  conditions 
I  would  not  believe  in  boycotting. 

Q.  Is  not  a  blacklist  like  a  boycott? — A.  It  is  a  boycott. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  form  of  a  boycott? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  form  of  boycott  do  you  believe  in? — A.  The  form  of  boycotts  such  as 
labor  unions  adopt  is  very  different — that  is,  one  individual  is  boycotted,  and  he 
is  boycotted  at  the  only  place  where  he  can  get  a  chance  to  get  employment;  but 
if  the  labor  unions  boycott  your  goods  the  consumer  is  not  limited  to  those  goods — 
there  are  others  who  produce  what  he  wants,  while  the  man  has  no  remedy 
whatever. 

Q.  If  a  man's  market  is  taken  away  from  him  he  has  no  remedy? — A.  Of  course; 
he  understands  that  when  be  goes  into  it. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  some  way  that  the  public  can  prevent  injustice  to  indi- 
viduals in  cases  of  blacklisting  and  boycotting? — A.  I  confess  that  I  can  not.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  Nobody  would  be  better  pleased  than  I  would 
be  to  see  the  blacklist  and  boycott  abolished,  but  under  the  conditions  that  exist 
to-day  I  can  not  see  any  way  to  do  it. 


Boston,  Mass.;  July  17,  1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  H.  MITCHELL, 

President  of  the  New  England  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  con- 
vened at  3  p.  m.,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  17, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding, 
Mr.  William  H.  Mitchell  appeared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  may  give  your  name. — A.  William  H.  Mitchell. 

Q.  Residence?— A.  Quincy,  Mass. 

Q.  Occupation? — A.  Granite  dealer  and  manufacturer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  J  You  are  president  of  the  New  England  Granite  Manu- 
facturers' Association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  employer  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  statement  to  make  to  the  commission  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  it  now,  and  then  we  will  ask  questions  based  on  that  statement. — A.  I  sup- 
pose the  testimony  I  would  give  would  be  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  organized  labor  to  the  manufacturers'  association.  Our  association  is  made 
up  of  different  branches.  It  is  composed  of  different  establishments  in  different 
localities,  and  these  localities  or  firms  are  organized  loosely.  They  make  their  own 
arrangements  with  their  labor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  association.  We 
have  had,  at  several  different  times,  difficulties  with  the  labor  element,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  suspend  work  for  a  time  on  account  of  these  troubles.  Of  eourse, 
they  have  been  on  questions  of  prices  at  times.  At  present,  certain  members  of  our 
association  are  having  difficulty  with  labor  organizations  from  an  entirely  different 
cause.  Some  time  ago,  before  the  Government  was  considering  the  building  of  the 
Chicago  post-office,  our  organization  received  a  request  from  the  Stonecutters' 
National  Union  that  we  should  agree  that  all  estimates  on  that  work  should  be  based 
on  the  8-hour  day,  with  the  rate  of  wages  at  45  cents  an  hour— $3.60  a  day.     We 
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dec.  inert  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  of  that  kind,  as  it  was  very  much  in 
advance,  as  regards  wages,  of  what  any  of  our  men  were  paying. 

CJ.   (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  hours  do  you  work  now?— A.  Nine  hours  a  day. 

Q.  What  isthe  rate  of  pay  now?— A.  Twenty-eight  cents  to  31  or  32  cents;  28  cents 
is  practically  the  lowest  rate  per  hour.  The  work  was  figured  by  different  mem- 
bers of  our  association,  and  the  contract  was  finally  awarded  to  one  of  them,  Mr. 
John  Pierce,  of  New  York.  He  has  been  unable  to  secure  union  men;  that  is,  men  • 
belonging  to  the  Stonecutters'  National  Union,  to  work  on  this  building  because 
he  declines  to  accede  to  the  terms  they  demand,  which  are  the  same  which  I  have 
mentioned.  They  not  only  have  interfered  with  his  work  on  this  building  but  on 
other  work  that  he  has  in  progress.  They  have  also  interfered  and  prevented  men 
from  working.  The  only  way  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  secure  men  to  work 
on  this  building  has  been  by  employing  individuals  who  have  been  sent  to  him 
from  New  York  who  did  not  belong  to  this  National  Stonecutters'  Union.  Our 
reason  for  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  which  they  proposad,  aside  from  its  estab- 
lishing a  rate  which  we  considered  to  be  unreasonable,  was  that  we  did  not  con- 
sider that  we  had  any  right  to  impose  a  high  rate  of  wages  upon  work  merely 
because  it  happened  to  be  a  Government  contract. 

We  have  also  at  the  present  time  a  member  who  is  a  subcontractor  for  Govern- 
ment work,  upon  which  he  is  unable  to  secure  members  of  the  National  Stone- 
cutter's Union  to  work,  for  the  reason  that  the  general  contractor  for  this  work 
some  time  ago  employed  on  work  which  he  was  doing  in  New  York  stonecutters 
who  did  not  belong  to  this  National  Stonecutters'  Union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  what  work  .do  you  refer  now?— A.  The  Nava. 
Academy,  at  Annapolis. 

Q.  Who  was  the  contractor  who  could  not  find  the  labor? — A.  Mr.  Carlin,  of 
New  York,  was  the  general  contractor.  The  subcontracting  firm  that  had  con- 
tracted for  the  stonework  was  Booth  Brothers— the  Hurricane  Island  Granite 
Company.  Booth  Brothers  have  no  trouble  whatever  with  their  help,  individually, 
as  stonecutters  are  working  for  them  on  other  work,  but  declined  to  work  on  this 
on  account  oftinstructions  received  from  the  office  of  their  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is,  working  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  on 
other  work  that  they  refused  to  accept  on  this  Government  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  question  being  simply  then  that  it  is  Government  work  ? — A.  The  objec- 
tion is  simply  that  it  is  work  that  they  are  doing  for  the  contractor.  The  gen- 
eral contractor,  Mr.  Carlin,  perhaps,  a  year  ago,  had  some  hired  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  stonecutters'  union.  He  managed  to  complete  his  work  with  these 
men,  and'  the  stonecutters'  union  has  been  endeavoring  to  make  trouble  for  him 
since,  and  their  only  reason  for  declining  to  work  on  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  general  contractor.  If  Booth  Brothers  had  the  contract  direct  themselves 
with  the  Government,  there  probably  would  not  be  any  trouble,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  whatever  between  Booth  Brothers  and  their  help. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  On  these  Government  works  do  you  make  the  esti- 
mates on  the  8-hour  plan? — A.  No;  the  estimates  are  made  on  the  basis  on 
which  the  manufacturers  are  working.    Nine  hours,  probably,  in  New  England. 

Q.  Do  you  base  vour  contracts  on  the  laws  that  prevail  in  the  State  where  the 
building  is  being  put  up? — A.  We  are  obliged  to,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  In  a  State  where  8  hours  is  declared  a  legal  day's  work,  is  your  contract  based 
on  the  idea  you  must  work  your  men  8  hours,  and  can  not  work  them  10? — A.  In 
that  State,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  hours  of  labor  on  Government  work  in 
Annapolis  or  Chicago  and  what  it  would  be  on  Government  work  in  Massachu- 
setts?— A.  Certainly.  In  Massachusetts  we  could  work  our  men  9  or  10  hours, 
whatever  arrangement  we  made  with  them.  The  contractor  or  manufacturer 
would  not  consider  he  was  obliged  to  work  his  men  8  hours  because  the  State  laws 
of  Illinois  or  some  other  place  were  8  hours. 

Q.  Was  the  contention  of  the  stonecutters  that  your  contracts  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  8  hours? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  made  any  contention  of  that  kind. 
The  ground  on  which  they  asked  our  association  to  make  its  price  was  based  on 
the  estimate  of  8  hours,  as  that  was  the  basis  on  which  the  Chicago  labor  was 
conducted. 

Q.  That  is,  the  national  trades'  council  had  its  rules  and  regulations  on  the  8-hour 
practice?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  among  contractors  to  base  it  on  8,  9,  or  10  hours 
any  place?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  making  these  contracts  are  you  governed  by  the  State  law  and  the  customs 
of  trade  in  the  locality?— A.  For  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  that  locality,  but  the 
granite  work,  understand,  is  almost  wholly  done  somewhere  else. 
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Q.  Have  the  various  strikes  and  contentions  you  have  hud  always  been  centered 
in  the  locality  of  your  quarries  with  respect  to  hours  of  labor  and  prices? — A. 
They  have  all  been  in  the  locality  where  we  were  doing  business. 

Q.  Does  the  granite  manufacturers'  association  include  all  the  granite  manu- 
facturers of  the  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  States  does  it  cover?— A.  New  England  States. 

Q.  New  York  State?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  include  Maryland? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  are  the  economic  objects  of  your  association — 
why  you  have  had  to  associate;  and  what  are  the  results  of  your  association? — A. 
I  do  not  know  as  I  can  explain  it  any  better  than  it  is  specified  in  our  constitution : 
(Reading)  "  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  general  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  trade,  the  establishment  of  local  associations  in  the  several  States, 
and  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  friendly  relations  and  intercourse  among 
the  dealers." 

Q.  Are  you  incorporated? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  simply  bound  by  honor  and  not  by  written  contracts? — A.  No  more 
than  that  we  subscribe  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  that  have  been  made  by 
the  association. 

Q.  Are  there  any  penalties  affixed  to  the  infraction  of  your  by-laws  or  constitu- 
tion?— A.  No;  except  the  general  penalty  of  suspension  from  the  privileges  of  the 
association. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organized  committee,  executive  or  otherwise,  to  take  care  of 
the  business  of  your  association? — A.  We  have  the  officers,  president  and  execu- 
tive committee,  who  transact  the  business  of  the  association. 

Q.  Are  the  members  of  your  association  allowed  competition  among  themselves 
in  estimating  for  work? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  to  drive  out  any  party  who  does  not  carry  out  the  propo- 
sitions in  your  by-laws  and  constitution? — A.  No;  you  can  withdraw  from  the 
association  any  time.    There  is  no  law  which  would  compel  anyone  to  stay  in. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  business  reason,  over  that  general  expression  you  have  given, 
why  you  associate  together? — A.  The  origmal'idea,  of  course,  in  forming  the  asso- 
ciation was  partially  to  protect  ourselves  against  any  injury  to  our  members,  or 
anybody  that  might  associate  with  us,  by  the  acts  of  any  of  the  labor  organizations. 

Q.  We  are  to  understand  this  was  an  organization  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  employers?— A.  Practically. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  bear  the  expenses  of  strikes  in  this  association — by 
assessments  on  your  membership? — A.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  to  bear  anything 
more  than  the  general  expenses  of  conducting  the  association. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  existence  as  an  association? — A.  Seven  or  eight 
years. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  strike  wherein  one  of  your  association  was  involved,  what  action 
does  your  association  take — immediately  helpful  or  simply  sympathetic? — A.  Well, 
it  is  immediately  sympathetic;  helpful  to  any  such  degree  as  we  can  go. 

Q.  The  commission  is  to  understand  that  your  association  is  simply  an  organiza- 
tion for  defense  against  trade  unionism? — A.  That  is  practically  the  idea  of  forming 
the  association. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  lately  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  one? — A.  The  last  one  was  at  Rockport — the  Rockport 
Granite  Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  settlement  of  that? — A.  That  was  on  the  question  of  hours 
wholly.  The  Rockport  Granite  Company,  on  account  of  certain  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  shipment  of  their  stone,  had  been  working  their  men  10  hours  a 
day — that  is,  the  quarrymen — and  the  strike  was  for  a  9-hour  day,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Rockport  Company  finally  yielded  the  9-hour  day.  The  New  England 
association  was  not  called  on  to  give  any  assistance  in  the  matter;  they  were  simply 
notified  of  it. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  proposition  between  your  organization  and  the 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  with  respect  to  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  made?— A.  The  proposition  was  made  some  time  in  January  or 
February  of  this  year,  by  the  manufacturers'  associaticn  to  the  National  Stone  Cut- 
ters' Union,  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration  who  should  take  up 
all  these  questions  which  might  arise  and  settle  them  without  recourse  to  strikes 
or  lockouts. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  substantial  answer  given  to  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  of  agreement  now  with  them?— A.  There  is  no  agreement. 
They  declined  to  enter  into  any  such  arrangement  unless  we  will  eliminate  from 
its  operation  certain  demands  which  they  make  for  1900. 
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Q.  Is  this  arbitration  to  be  perpetual,  or  until  you  disagree,  or  until  a  certain 
timer'— A.  There  is  no  limit  made  as  to  the  time.  It  was  made  to  commence  just 
as  soon  as  the  arrangements  could  be  perfected,  and  to  be  perpetual,  or  subject  to 
either  party's  option,  and  to  take  up  all  questions  that  might  arise. 

Q.  How  does  the  matter  strike  you  individually?— A.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
plan  might  be  devised  which  would  work  for  the  good  of  both  parties. 

Q.  It  would  settle  wages  and  time  and  all  other  troubles  that  occur  between 
you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  much  dispute  about  wages  or  about  time? — A.  Very  little  about 
time,  usually  wages. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  and  maximum  wage  of  stonecutters? — A.  The  mini- 
mum is  about  38  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  And  up  to  30  cents?— A.  Thirty  to  35  cents.  Thirty-five  cents  would  be 
about  the  maximum. 

Q.  When  these  employees  ask  for  more  wages  or  anything  of  that  kind,  do  you 
usually  present  reasons  to  them  why  you  can  not  give  any  more  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  not  New  England  really  a  monopoly  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  furnishing  stone  for  public  and  other  buildings  and  enterprises? — A.  I  can 
hardly  say  we  have  a  monopoly,  because  there  are  other  persons  who  have  been 
furnishing  stone. 

Q.  Where  is  your  chief  competition? — A.  Some  in  Maryland,  New  York,  and 
some  in  Virginia  and  some  in  Georgia. 

Q.  Some  in  Ohio? — A.  No  granite  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Have  you  usually  been  able  to  compete  against  any  of  these  Central  or 
Western  State  men? — A.  I  guess,  on  the  granite,  we  have. 

Q.  If  you  had  arbitration  would  it- be  desirable  as  between  the  workingman  and 
yourself  to  come  to  a  reasonable  business  arrangement  to  last  for  one,  three,  or 
five  years,  so  as  not  to  have  any  quarrel  on  hours  or  wages? — A.  Yes.  We  did 
not  limit  the  time  in  our  proposition,  though. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  the  National  Granite  Cutters'  Union  was  it  considered  simply 
before  the  executive  committee,  or  have  they  ever  had  a  national  meeting  to  pass 
on  your  proposition? — A.  I  understand  their  plan  for  considering  any  questions  of 
that'  kind  is  to  submit  it  to  the  different  branches  of  the  association,  scattered 
through  the  country,  for  a  vote.  The  vote  from  these  different  branches  is  for- 
warded to  the  executive  committee,  which  at  present,  I  believe,  is  located  in  Bal- 
timore, and  they  simply  voice  the  decision  of  the  association.  That  was  the  way 
it  was  reported  to  us.  They  took  some  time  to  consider  it  in  order  that  they 
might  bring  it  before  the  different  branches  of  their  union  by  a  vote.  It  has  to 
pass  through  the  whole  of  the  organization  before  it  comes  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  settlement — anything  of  that  kind.  I  suppose  other  matters  they  can 
decide  for  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  insuperable  in  having  a  friendly  arrangement  between 
these  employees  and  yourselves? — A.  I  do  not  see  anything,  provided  they  are 
willing  to  enter  into  it. 

Q.  Are  all  the  members  of  your  association  of  one  mind  in  this  respect? — A.  This 
arrangement  was  attempted  by  the  vote  of-our  association,  or  a  majority  of  it. 

Q.  Simply  a  majority  vote? — A.  It  was  practically  unanimous. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  the  constitution  that  would  bind  you,  if  you  agreed 
with  these  men?— A.  Nothing  more  than  wo  could  «hold  them  on  any  other 
agreement. 

Q.  Simply  a  matter  of  honor? — A.  And  the  risk  of  forfeiting  their  privileges  or 
rights  in  the  association. 

Q.  Have  you  been  an  employee  yourself  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  a  journeyman? — A.  About  a  year. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  a  foreman?— A.  About  3  years. 

Q.  And  then  you  have  been  an  employer  all  the  remaining  time? — A.  I  should 
say  I  have  been  an  employer  for  25  years;  3  years  previous  to  that  time  I  was  acting 
as  stonecutter  and  foreman. 

Q.  Can  you  state  as  to  the  wishes  or  the  position  of  the  employers  in  this  matter 
of  arbitration  anything  additional  to  what  has  been  drawn  out  in  the  examina- 
tion?—A.  There  was  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  state  in  regard  to  this  arbi- 
tration, and  that  is  the  reason  the  stonecutters'  union  gave  for  declining  to  enter 
into  it.  They  did  not  say  they  would  not  enter  into  some  system  of  arbitration, 
but  intimated  that  they  might,  providing  the  demands  they  have  made  for  shorter 
hours  and  the  increase  of  pay  to  take  effect  in  1900  would  not  be  considered  under 
the  board  of  arbitration  plan.  That  is,  that  we  were  to  practically  acknowledge 
that  we  would  yield  this  one  point,  and  anything  else  that  might  come  up  we  could 
arbitrate.  Our  plan  stated  that  everything  was  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  board  of  arbitration. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  scope  of  your  proposition  in  respect  to  this  arbitration? 
Would  it  have  set  aside  the  powers  of  your  own  officers  in  your  association  and  the 
powers  of  the  national  officers  in  the  granite  cutters'  union?  Was  there  any  such 
surrender  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees? — A.  That  was  the  idea  that  was 
brought  out  in  our  suggestion — that  this  board  of  arbitration  was  to  have  full 
power  in  settling  whatever  they  decided  we  were  to  accept,  whichever  way  it 
resulted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  proportion  of  the  workmen  in  the  stone  industry 
are  native  Americans  and  what  proportion  are  foreigners? — A.  I  should  say  a  very 
small  proportion  are  native  Americans. 

Q.  What  are  the  others? — A.  Scotch,  Swedes,  and  Italians,  principally. 

Q.  And  the  percentage  of  each? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  views  as  to  immigration?— A.  Those  I 
have  talked  with  about  it  I  should  judge  were  in  favor  of  restriction  in  some 
degree. 

Q.  Is  it  a  habit  with  them  to  send  over  to  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  and  bring  them  over  here,  or  induce  them  to  come? — A.  I  think,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  birds  of  passage, 
so-called,  in  the  granite  work — those  who  work  here  part  of  the  season  and  go 
back  to  Scotland,  England,  and  Belgium,  and  come  back  and  work  again? — A.  I 
have  seen  quite  a  little  of  it. 

Q.  Principally  among  what  nationality? — A.  More  Italians  than  anything  else, 
I  should  say;  some  among  the  Scotch,  too.  In  speaking  of  the  Italians,  they 
seem  to  think  they  can  work  here  during  the  busy  season,  and  live  there  much 
cheaper  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  17, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  MURRAY, 

Oranite  and  marble  producer  in  Massachusetts. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufacturers  and  General  Business, 
convened  in  Boston  on  July  17, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Henry  Mur- 
ray appeared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Henry  Murray. 

Q.  What  is  your  address? — A.  41  Haverhill  street,  Boston. 

Q.  Your  business? — A.  Granite  and  marble  manufacturing. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  the  United 
States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  been  president  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mitchell;  is 
there  anything  additional  you  would  like  to  state? — A.  I  want  to  state  the  view 
many  of  our  members  take  in  regard  to  this  Chicago  post-office  contract.  Our 
members  look  upon  it  as  a  discrimination  against  the  granite  industry  of  New 
England  to  have  the  stonecutters"  union  or  anybody  else  try  to  impose  any  such 
conditions  upon  them;  that  it  is  a  discrimination  against  their  industry,  in  which 
hardly  any  other  section  of  the  country  can  compete  with  them. 

Q.  What  were  the  conditions  they  attempted  to  impose  on  you?— A.  The  condi- 
tions were  that  they  come  into  a"  territory  where  wages  and  hours  of  labor  are 
already  established  and  seek  to  have,  say,  one-half  of  the  men  in  that  territory 
employed  8  hours  at  S3. 60,  while  the  regular  hands  with  whom  the  employer  haL 
made  his  agreement  for  the  year  work  9  hours  and  do  it  at  §2.70.  You  can  imag- 
ine the  condition  of  a  man's  business,  trying  to  conduct  it  in  that  manner.  This 
is  the  condition  it  puts  us  in,  not  only  in  one  place  but  in  several.  Here  is  this. 
Mr.  Pierce,  who  has  made  an  agreement  with  his  men  to  continue  1  year.  They 
have  an  arbitration  clause  in  their  bill  of  prices.  The  arbitration  clause  is  set 
aside,  and  it  amounts  to  nothing.  The  national  union  secretary  steps  in  and 
throws  that  all  aside  and  says,' "Here,  you  must  conform  to  what  the  national 
union  has  dictated  to  you  in  regard  to  the  Chicago  post-office. "  I  have  talked 
with  several  men  who  competed  for  that  work,  and  not  one  of  them  has  said  he 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  that  clause  they  seek  to  enforce  now  on  our  members. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  it.  We  claim  if  we  did  business  in  that  way  it  would 
be  practically  driving  the  business  from  New  England.  We  can  not  see  it  in  any 
other  light. 
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Q.  Was  the  contention  made  on  their  part  in  Chicago  that  granite  was  to  be 
cut  there  in  Illinois?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  more  identified  with  monu- 
mental work,  but  having  been  connected  with  this  organization  for  a  number  of 
years  I  have  heard  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  leading  members. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  that  could  be  made  between  your  association  and 
the  granite-cutters'  union  to  settle  all  disputes?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  so;  but  what  makes  it  look  absurd  is  that  a  small  body  of  stonecut- 
ters—there are  not  many  stonecutters  in  Chicago— should  have  influence  enough 
to  come  into  New  England  and  upset  the  whole  granite  industry.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  competent  to  pass  on  the  granite  industry  of  New  England. 
We  want  something  to  say  about  how  we  shall  conduct  our  own  business  here. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  idea  that  this,  being  Government  work  in  Chicago  and  the  same 
in  Annapolis,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  position  of  the  granite  cutters' 
national  union?— A.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  asking  you  whether  you 
think  any  section  of  the  country  should  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  these  men 
to  rob  the  Government? 

Q.  Did  not  the  fact  that  there  was  an  8-hour  bill  pending  in  Congress,  with 
every  opportunity  of  passing,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  contracts,  with 
respect  to  the  8  hours? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the 
men  that  competed  for  the  job. 

Q.  Suppose  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House,  you  would  have  had  to 
work  your  quarries  8  hours. — A.  I  suppose  if  they  passed  such  a  law  we  would 
have  to  abide  by  it,  but  we  expect  Congress  to  pass  laws  equitable  to  all  the 
country. 

Q.  Did  not  the  fact  that  this  was  Government  work  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  contention  of  these  granite  cutters?— A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should.  Is  every 
other  interest  in  the  United  States  to  be  jeopardized  for  the  sake  of  Government 
buildings?  With  plenty  of  building  going  on  all  about  us,  it  should  not  be  jeop- 
ardized because  Congress  passes  such  a  law.  Competition  regulates  us.  If  it 
does  not  come  from  anywhere  else  outside  of  New  England-,  it  is  sharp  enough 
here  to  suit  most  of  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  any  reason  then  why  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ferent price  for  Government  work  than  work  for  the  people? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  to  compete  for  Government  work  the  same  as  any  other  work? — 
A.  The  members  of  our  association  do. 

Q.  You  generally  get  better  prices  for  the  Government  work  than  you  get  for 
the  work  for  the  people? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that.  My  business, 
as  I  said,  is  largely  monumental,  but  I  judge  from  what  my  friends  say  that  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  have  a  sliding  scale  of  wages — that 
is  to  say,  wages  based  on  the  value  of  the  contracts  which  the  manufacturers  get — 
in  your  industry? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be.  I  have  been  a  journeyman 
myself  a  good  many  years,  and  I  would  rather  see  them  rated  by  the  capabilities 
of  the  workmen. 

Q.  Are  they  rated  now  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  workmen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  obliged  to  employ  an  incompetent  workman  ? — A.  Not  if  there  is 
a  good  one  around. 

Q;  If  you  do  employ  one  you  do  not  pay  him  the  same  wages  you  do  a  good  one  ? — 
A.  We  have  a  regular  rate  of  wages  for  the  average  workman.  Good  workmen 
command  25  to  50  cents  a  day  in  advance  of  that. 

Q.  Who  determines  whether  he  is  a  workman  that  is  entitled  to  the  best  class  of 
wages  or  whether  he  is  a  poor  one  entitled  to  the  poorer  class  ? — A.  The  employer 
and  foreman.  We  find  it  difficult  to  secure  good  workmen ;  they  are  always  in 
demand. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  to  reckon  with  the  trade  union  on  that  subject? — A.  Yes, 
largely  so.  While  I  am  speaking  about  the  matter  of  arbitration,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  many  of  these  local  unions  have  an  arbitration  clause  in  their  bill  of 
agreement,  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  members,  his  men  have  been  called  out 
notwithstanding  that  clause  is  on  their  by-laws.  They  were  called  out  by  the 
national  secretary  from  Baltimore.  In  their  books  they  have  a  clause  calling 
for  arbitration,  but  in  that  case  they  have  ignored  it  completely.  And  1  want  fur- 
ther to  state  that  when  we  wanted  them  to  form  a  board  of  arbitration  of  com- 
petent men  on  both  sides,  good,  respectable  men,'  they  declined  to  do  so,  unless  we 
acknowledged  they  should  have  §3  a  day  for  the  minimum  and  8  hours  to  the  day 
after  January  1,  1900.  We  told  them  we  wanted  everything  arbitrated  by  this 
board. 

Q.  They  were  for  arbitration  within  certain  limits? — A.  Yes,  when  it  suited 
their  convenience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  ever  employed  anything  but  union  help? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  union  men  working  for  you  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  nonunion  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion? — A.  About  one- third  are  nonunion  men.  We  have 
in  Boston  a  clause  that  we  will  not  discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion 
men,  and  the  men  have  agreed  to  the  same  thing.  We  accomplished  that  after  a 
lockout  of  13  months.  We  spent  three  weeks  before  the  arbitration  board  and 
they  did  us  more  harm  than  good.  The  men  came  to  us  after  the  lockout  and 
said  they  were  satisfied  to  put  in  that  nondiscrimination  clause. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  17,  1890. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME,  ISAAC  F.  WOODBURY, 

Contractor  and  Builder,  Boston,  Mass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subconimission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  17,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Isaac  F. 
Woodbury  appeared  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  address"? — A.  Boston. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  General  contractor  and  builder. 

Q.  In  making  your  contracts  do  you  take  into  question  the  laws  of  the  States 
in  respect  to  the  legal  working  day? — A.  For  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  that 
State,  if  there  are  laws  that  require  rer  tain  working  hours  and  it  is  the  custom  to 
work  according  to  them  we  must  take  them  into  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  Mr.  Pierce  there  in  Chicago? — A.  I 
know  something  about  it.  We  figured  on  the  same  working  hours,  and  we  knew 
there  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  stone  cutters'  union  to  force  shorter 
hours  and  higher  pay  on  that  particular  building.  We  paid  no  attention  to  those 
requirements,  as  we  considered  it  beyond  reason  for  the  New  England  granite 
business  to  shorten  the  hours  to  8,  where  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  working  9, 
and  also  increasing  the  wages  to — I  think  it  was  about  40  per  cent  increase. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages? — A.  They  were  demanding  §3.60  for  8  hours  on  that 
work  wherever  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  On  Government  work? — A.  On  the  Chicago  post-office. 
The  customary  wage  in  New  England  is  about  30  cents  an  hour.  That  is  for  the 
average  day— 9  hours.  What  they  wanted  was  $3.60  for  8  hours.  That  was 
apparently  an  increase  that  was  not  warranted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  you  aware  that  at  the  same  time  the  Chicago 
granite  cutters'  union  had  been  working  8  hours  for  years? — A.  So  far  as  the  Chi- 
cago work  was  concerned,  in  Chicago,  that  had  no  bearing,  in  my  mind,  on  work 
that  would  be  done  in  Massachusetts  or  Maine;  but  it  would  have  on  work  that 
would  be  done  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Do  you  usually  make  the  contracts  and  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the  prevail- 
ing hours  and  prices  in  the  locality  of  the  work?— A.  For  work  to  be  done  in  that 
locality  and  not  for  work  to  be  done  outside  of  that  locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  A  good  deal  of  the  work  was  to  be  done  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts?— A.  As  far  as  the  granite  work  was  concerned  that  would  nearly 
all  be  done  outside  of  Chicago.  ,  ,    ™  . 

Q.  The  cutting  was  done  at  your  own  quarries  here  and  shipped  to  Chicago? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  apply  to  your 
quarries? — A.  The  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  as  I  understand,  covers  the 
United  States.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  the  commission  to  under- 
stand the  agreement  of  arbitration  which  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  have  entered  into  with  the  bricklayers'  union  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  in  fact.  2  or  3  unions,  as,  to  my  mind,  it  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
schemes  of  arbitration  I  have  ever  known.  As  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Granite  Manufacturers'  Association,  I  have  been  interested  in  trying  to  have  some 
such  method  between  the  New  England  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  national  union  of  stonecutters.  I  have  here,  which  I  will  turn  over  to  you,  a 
form  of  agreement  which  the  two  bodies  entered  into.  As  you  see,  this  is  an 
agreement  that  there  is  to  be  no  strike  for  any  cause  whatever  and  there  is  to  be 
no  lockout  foi  any  cause  whatever;  and  they  also  agree  that  all  questions  shall  be 
settled  by  their  own  trade  without  intervention  of  any  other  trade  whatsoever. 

(The  above- described  form  of  agreement  is  as  follows:) 
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The  National  Association  op  Builders, 
poem  op  arbitration. 

Form  of  agreement  adopted  and  recommended  by  the  National  Association  of 
Builders  to  secure  the  establishment  of  arbitration  committees,  With  plan  of 
organization  of  the  same,  tor  the  use  of  associations  of  employers  and  associa- 
tions of  workmen  in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade. 

Agreement. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  method  of  peacefully  settling  all  questions  of 

mutual  concern, : 

[Name  of  organization  of  employers.] 

and severally  and  jointly  agree  that  no  such  question  shall  be 

[Name  of  organization  of  employees] 

conclusively  acted  upon  by  either  body  independently,  but  shall  be  referred  for 
settlement  to  a  joint  committee,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  each  association;  and  also  agree  that  all  such  questions 
shall  be  settled  by  our  own  trade,  without  intervention  of  any  other  trade  what- 
soever. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  to  abide  by  the  findings  of  this  committee  on  all  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern  referred  to  it  by  either  party.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
by  both  parties  that  in  no  event  shall  strikes  and  lockouts  be  permitted,  but  all 
differences  shall  be  submitted  to  a  joint  committee,  and  work  shall  proceed  with- 
out stoppage  or  embarrassment. 

The  parties  hereto  also  agree  that  they  will  incorporate  with  their  respective 
constitutions  and  by-laws  such  clauses  as  will  make  recognition  of  this  joint 
agreement  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  their  respective  associations.  The  joint 
committee  above  referred  to  is  hereby  created  and  established,  and  the  following 
rules  adopted  for  its  guidance: 

Organization  of  joint  committee  and  rules  for  its  government. 

1.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  10  members,  equally  divided 
between  the  associations  represented,  and  an  umpire,  to  be  chosen  by  the  committee 
at  their  annual  meeting,  and  as  the  first  item  of  their  business  after  organization. 
This  umpire  must  be  neither  a  journeyman  craftsman  nor  an  employer  of  journey- 
men.   He  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  committee  when  necessary. 

2.  The  members  of  this  committee  shall  be  elected  annually  by  their  respective 
associations  at  their  regular  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers. 

3.  The  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  consider  such  matters  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern  to  the  employers  and  the  workmen  as  may  be  regularly 
•referred  to  it  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  transmitting  its  conclu- 
sions thereon  to  each  association  for  its  government. 

4.  A  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  held  during  the  month 
of  January,  at  which  meeting  the  special  business  shall  be  the  establishment  of 
"working  rules"  for  the  ensuing  year;  these  rules  to  guide  and  govern  employers 
and  workmen,  and  to  comprehend  such  particulars  as  rate  of  wages  per  hour, 
number  of  hours  to  be  worked,  payment  for  overtime,  payment  for  Sunday  work, 
government  of  apprentices,  and  similar  questions  of  joint  concern. 

5.  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  when  either  of  the  parties  hereto  desire  to 
submit  any  question  to  the  committee  for  settlement. 

6.  For  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen  at  each  meet- 
ing, but  he  shall  preside  only  for  the  meeting  at  which  he  is  so  chosen.  The  duty 
of  the  chairman  shall  be  that  usually  incumbent  on  a  presiding  officer. 

7.  A  clerk  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  during  the  year. 
His  duty  shall  be  to  call  all  regular  meetings,  and  to  call  special  meetings  when 
officially  requested  so  to  do  by  either  body  party  hereto.  He  shall  keep  true  and 
accurate  record  of  the  meetings,  transmit  all  findings  to  the  associations  inter- 
ested, and  attend  to  the  usual  duties  of  the  office. 

8.  A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  any 
member,  the  president  of  the  association  by  which  he  was  appointed  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  him.    The  umpire  shall  have  casting  vote  in  case  of  tie.    . 

Clauses  to  be  incorporated  with  by-laws  of  parties  to  joint  agreement: 

A.  All  members  of  this  association  do  by  virtue  of  their  membership  recognize 
and  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  on  arbitration  (under  a  regu- 
lar form  of  agreement  and  governing  rules),  by  and  between  this  bodv  and  the 
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7 7"  ~ for  the  Peacefl"l  settlement  of  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the 

two  bodies  and  the  members  thereof. 

B.  This  organization  shall  elect  at  its  annual  meeting ■ delegates  to 

the  said  joint  committee,  of  which  the  president  of  this  association  shall  be  one, 

officially  notifying  within  3  days  thereafter  the  said of  the  said 

action  and  of  the  names  of  the  delegates  elected. 

C.  The  duty  of  the  delegates  thus  elected  shall  be  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
said  joint  committee,  and  they  must  be  governed  in  this  action  by  the  rules  jointly 
adopted  by  this  association  and  the  said . 

L>.  No  amendments  shall  be  made  to  these  special  clauses.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  of  these 

by-laws,  except  by  concurrent  vote  of  this  association  with  the  said , 

and  only  after  six  months'  notice  of  proposal  to  so  amend. 

Q. .  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  the  National  Building  Trades'  Council  a  council  in 
Boston? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  line  with  this?— A.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  This  is 
simply  an  agreement  between  the  bricklayers'  union  and  Mason  Builders' Asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  explanation  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  thing? 
We  would  like  to  hear  it. — A.  I  will  state  something  of  its  workings.  This  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  some  8  years  ago.  It  was  after  a  good  deal  of  labor 
trouble  and  a  long  strike.  Since  that  time  we  hare  worked  in  harmony  and  had 
no  difficulties,  and  as  this  arrangement  provides  for  an  umpire,  the  first  business 
is  to  select  an  umpire  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  consisting  of  5  representatives, 
members  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  and  5  from  the  Mason  Builders'  Association. 
The  committee  of  10  select  an  umpire  to  act  in  case  of  a  tie  vote.  The  present 
umpire  is  Judge  Adams,  of  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  this  done  in  case  of  a  difficulty,  or  is  it  done  as  a  reg- 
ular thing  annually? — A.  A  regular  thing.  Before  entering  into  any  business 
it  is  the  first  business  of  the  committee  to  select  an  umpire.  Then  if  there  is  a 
tie  vote  on  any  disputed  question  the  matter  is  brought  and  discussed  before  the 
umpire,  and  he  decides  the  question.  During  the  time  this  has  been  in  effect  we 
have  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  umpire  but  twice,  so  that  by  meeting  together 
and  discussing  matters  of  mutual  interest  between  the  employer  and  employee  it 
gives  the  employee  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  workings  on  the  other 
side,  something  of  the  lines  of  argument  with  which  they  perhaps  might  not  be 
so  familiar. 

After  entering  into  the  arrangement,  one  of  the  first  items  of  importance  was 
the  question  of  apprentices.  The  bricklayers'  union  wanted  to  restrict  the 
employment  of  apprentices  to  a  certain  number,  2  or  3  to  each  firm.  There  was 
quite  a  discussion,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  if  there  could  be  an 
arrangement  submitted  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  aiter  con- 
siderable discussion  an  arrangement  was  made  called  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship adopted  by  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  which  I  will  submit  to  you. 

(The  above-described  agreement  is  as  follows :) 

System  op  Apprenticeship  Adopted  by  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 
and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  of  Boston  and  Vicinity 

time  of  beginning  and  term  of  apprenticeship. 

To  prevent  the  taking  of  apprentices  at  an  immature  age,  when  they  may  be 
considered,  on  the  average,  as  physically  unfit  for  such  laborious  work,  and  not 
sufficiently  educated  to  warrant  leaving  school,  and  to  discourage  the  beginning 
of  apprenticeship  at  a  time  when  the  individual  may  be  considered,  on  the  average, 
as  having  passed  that  period  when  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  are  in  that  con- 
dition which  is  most  receptive  of  instruction  and  most  readily  adaptive  to  the 
requirements  of  a  trade,  the  following  time  and  terms  are  fixed : 

No  individual  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  who  can  not  read  and  write  the 
English  language. 

No  individual  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  until  he  is  16  years  of  age. 

No  individual  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  after  he  is  21  years  of  age. 

An  apprentice  taken  under  18  years  of  age  shall  serve  until  he  is  21  years  of  age. 

An  apprentice  taken  at  18  years  or  over  shall  serve  3  years. 

AGREEMENT  OF  APPRENTICE. 

No  individual  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  unless  he  shall  agree  to  serve  the 
time  fixed  by  these  rules  and  abide  by  other  conditions  and  requirements  herein 
set  forth. 
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AGREEMENT   OF   EMPLOYERS. 

No  member  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  shall  take  an  individual  as  an 
apprentice  unless  he  will  agree  to  keep  him  under  legitimate  instruction  as  such, 
for  the  full  term  comprehended  in  these  rules,  and  will  otherwise  comply  with 
the  conditions  and  requirements  herein  set  forth. 

REGISTERING   APPRENTICES. 

When  any  member  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  is  about  to  take  an  indi- 
vidual as  an  apprentice,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion to  that  effect,  giving  name,  ago,  and  term  for  which  he  is  taken. 

The  secretary  of  said  association  shall  then  immediately  notify  the  clerk  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  also  the  secretary  of  the  bricklayers'  unions,  and  a  record 
shall  be  kept  by  both  associations  and  by  the  joint  committee,  so  that  a  complete 
registry  of  all  apprentices  shall  be  available. 

A  card  shall  Le  issued  to  each  apprentice  by  the  joint  committee,  which  he  shall 
hold  during  his  term  as  evidence  that  he  is  properly  registered  as  an  apprentice. 

All  members  of  the  .Mason  Builders'  Association  shall  file,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  a  list  of  the  apprentices  in  their  employ,  giving 
name,  length  of  term  for  which  they  are  taken,  and  date  of  expiration  of  term. 

SUPERVISION   BY  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

The  joint  committee  Of  the  two  bodies  hereto  shall  have  general  supervision  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  apprenticeship  system  under  the  rules  herein  defined 
and  established,  and  shall  have  authority  to  settle  all  questions  in  relation  to  the 
same,  and  give  judgment  in  any  appeals  that  may  be  made  to  it  by  either  employ- 
ers or  apprentices.  It  shall  have  authority  to  terminate  or  cancel  the  apprentice- 
ship of  any  individual  for  cause. 

It  shall  have  authority  to  place  an  apprentice  for  an  unexpired  term  with  a  new 
employer  should  his  original  employer  die,  or  from  any  other  cause  fail  to  give 
him  opportunity  to  complete  his  term  with  him. 

It  ehall  have  authority  to  prepare  blank  graduation  papers  for  apprentices,  and 
to  approve  and  sign  the  same,  when  the  employer  has  certified  thereon  that  the 
apprentice  has  satisfactorily  completed  his  term. 

RIGHTS   OF  EMPLOYER. 

An  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  to  terminate 
or  cancel  an  apprenticeship,  when  there  are  evidences  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  under  instruction,  or  when  he  shall  be  insubordinate  or  be  addicted 
to  idle  or  dissolute  habits,  or  in  any  other  way  fail  to  carry  out  his  agreement 
with  his  employer. 

RIGHTS  OP  APPRENTICES. 

An  apprentice  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  should  his 
employer  fail  to  keep  him  under  legitimate  instruction,  or  to  keep  his  agreement 
with  him  in  any  other  respect. 

He  shall  have  the  right  also  to  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  and  secure  through 
them  opportunity  to  complete  his  apprenticeship,  should  his  original  employer 
die,  or  from  any  other  cause  fail  to  give  him  opportunity  to  complete  the  same 

PAY   OF  APPRENTICES. 

Apprentices  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  11.  cents  pe;-  hour  during  the  first  year, 
13  cents  per  hour  during  the  second  year,  IS  cents  per  hour  during  the  third  year, 
and  15  cents  per  hour  for  any  additional  years  they  may  be  obliged  to  serve  under 
these  rules.     These  sums  to  be  paid  weekly. 

Deduction  may  be  made  from  the  above-mentioned  pay  for  absence  from  work 
without  sufficient  cause,  or  the  apprentice  may  be  required  to  work  beyond  the 
stipulated  term,  to  the  extent  of  double  the  time  of  absence;  at  the  choice  of  his 
employer. 

No  deduction  from  the  pay  of  an  apprentice,  however,  shall  be  made,  provided 
he  report  for  duty  at  proper  times,  but  is  unable  to  work  because  of  weather,  or 
failure  of  his  employer  to" provide  work. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  above  stipulated,  each  apprentice  shall  have  an  allowance 
of  $50  the  first  year,  and  $75  for  every  additional  year,  payable  in  quarterly 
installments. 
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Each  apprentice  shall  be  entitled  to  1  week's  vacation  each  year,  without  loss  of 
pay,  or  2  weeks'  with  1  week's  loss  of  pay,  but  shall  not  be  allowed  more  than  2 
weeks'  vacation  each  year. 

GRADUATION   OF  APPRENTICES. 

When  an  apprentice  shall  have  completed  his  term,  his  employer  shall  certify 
the  same  upon  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  joint  committee,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  through  the  secretary  of  his  association  to  the  joint  committee.  The 
joint  committee  shall  then  consider  the  same,  and  upon  approval,  its  clerk  shall 
attach  the  official-  seal  and  signature  of  the  committee,  notifying  both  associations 
of  this  action,  that  the  record  of  the  apprentice  may  be  complete  upon  books  of 
record,  which  must  be  kept  by  the  secretaries  of  each  body. 

The  certificates  thus  signed  and  approved  shall  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the 
apprentice  has  properly  graduated  and  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  journeyman, 
and  he  shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  bricklayers'  unions  until  he  has 
such  certificate. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Becognizing  the  fact  that  special  instruction  in  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
bricklaying  trade  (which  instruction  shall  comprehend  education  of*  both  mind' 
and  hand,  so  that  the  individual  shall  gain  a  proper  knowledge  of  quantity  and 
strength  and  materials,  and  of  the  science  of  construction)  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  special  instruction  in  other  trades  or  professions,  and,  realizing  that  the 
chances  of  an  apprentice  to  get  as  much  instruction  as  he  is  entitled  to,  while  at 
work  on  buildings,  is  necessarily  limited,  the  parties  to  these  rules  agree  that  they 
will  join  in  an  effort  to  establish  an  institution  in  this  city  where  all  the  trades  shall 
be  systematically  taught;  that  when  such  school  is  established  they  will  unite  in  the 
oversight  and  care  of  the  same  and  will  modify  these  rules  so  that  a  reasonable 
deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  term  of  an  apprentice  by  virtue  of  the  advantage 
gained  through  instruction  in  said  school. 

The  Witness.  In  a  general  way,  I  will  state  that  the  age  of  the  boy  who  is  to  be 
employed  is  limited — not  younger  than  16  nor  older  than  21  years  when  he  com- 
mences to  learn  the  trade.  It  also  states  the  time  to  be  employed  and  the  wages 
to  be  received.  The  apprentice  is  to  receive  a  little  card  when  he  is  employed, 
reading  as  follows: 

Apprentice's  Card. 

This  is  to  certify  that is  regularly  apprenticed  to , 

mason  builder, ,  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  on 

arbitration  of  the  Mason  Builders' Association  and  the  bricklayers' unions,  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  and  is  duly  registered  on  the  books  of  registry  of  both  associations 
and  of  the  joint  committee. 

» 
Clerk  of  Joint  Committee. 

This  card  must  be  carried  on  the  work  at  all  times. 

The  Witness.  This  he  shows  to  the  walking  delegate  of  the  bricklayers'  union  to 
indicate  that  he  is  employed,  etc.  And  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  union's 
jurisdiction,  although  not  a  member.  He  is  not  e.igible  to  membership  until 
he  has  completed  his  apprenticeship.  After  he  has  completed  his  apprenticeship 
he  is  given  a  diploma  signed  by  his  employer  and  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  card  which  has  the  working  rules  for  the  year  1899  entered 
into  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklayers'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  is  the  full  agreement?— A.  Yes. 

(The  card  above  described  reads  as  follows:) 

[Boston,  February  9, 1899.] 

The  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity  has,  through  the  joint 
committee  on  arbitration,  made  the  following  agreement  with  Bricklayers'  Unions 
Nos.  3  and  27  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  as  follows: 

RULES  FOR  THE  TEAR  1899. 

1.  Hours  of  labor. — During  the  year  not  more  than  8  hours'  labor  shall  be 
required  in  the  limits  of  the  day,  except  it  be  as  overtime,  with  payment  of  same 
as  provided  for. 
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2.  Working  hours. — The  working  hours  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  (1  hour 
for  dinner)  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

3.  Night  gangs.— Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  night's  labor,  when  2  gangs  are 
employed,  working  hours  to  be  from  8  p.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  and  from  1  a.  m.  to  5  a.  m. 

4.  Overtime..— Except  in  cases  of  emergency  no  work  shall  be  done  between  the 
hours  of  5  and  8  a.  m.  and  5  and  8  p.  m.,  and  all  overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time 
and  one  half.  But  this  section  as  to  overtime  is  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
secure  a  practical  operation  of  a  9-hour  day.  f 

5.  Holiday  time.—  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  and  Christmas  Day  are 
to  be  considered  as  holidays,  and  work  done  on  either  of  these  days  is  to  be  paid 
for  as  double  time. 

6.  Wages. —The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  45  cents  per  hour. 

7.  That  the  bricklayers  shall  be  paid  their  wages  on  or  before  5  p.  m.  on  the 
regular  pay  day. 

8.  If  an  employee  is  laid  off  on  account  of  a  lack  of  material,  or  for  other  causes, 
or  is  discharged,  and  if  said  employee  demands  his  wages,  intending  to  seek  other 
employment,  he  shall  receive  his  money. 

9.  The  business  agent  of  the  bricklayer's  union  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all  jobs 
during  working  hours  to  interview  the  steward  of  the  job. 

10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  the  best  interests  of  the  employing 
masons  demand  that  all  journeymen  bricklayers  shall  belong  to  the  bricklayers' 
union.  Therefore  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  union  bricklayers 
by  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association. 

Issued  by  order  of  the  joint  committee  on  arbitration. 

Thomas  Laueie, 
Secretary  of  Committee. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  this  arrangement  had  been  in  operation  here? — A.  I 
think  some  8  years.  It  was  my  idea  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  arbitration 
committee  in  connection  with  the  granite  business.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
granite  business  as  well  as  the  building  business.  There  are  certain  complications 
that  come  up  in  connection  with  the  granite  business,  with  the  Granite  Cutters' 
National  Union,  on  account  of  the  fact  of  its  extending  over  the  whole  country; 
that  makes  it  too  complicated.  The  trouble  lies  in  this  line:  In  the  Western  States 
some  of  the  localities  have  been  and  are  more  largely,  you  may  say,  under  the 
control  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  way  of  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  and  receiv- 
ing larger  wages  per  hour  than  in  New  England.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  living 
is  greater,  and  that  would  necessitate  a  higher  rate  of  wages;  and  to  try  to  make 
a  uniform  wage  extending  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  and  make 
it  equitable  at  the  same  time  would  b6  a  difficult  matter. 

Q.  Are  there  any  middleman's  profits  in  that  business  at  all? — A.  Practically 
none. 

Q.  As  you  do  not  have  a  complicated  product  where  there  are  sub-contractors, 
and  where  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  middlemen  and  commission  men,  etc.,  you 
have  greater  opportunities  to  deal  with  your  men  and  determine  what  they  are 
entitled  to  than  almost  any  other  business  in  the  country? — A.  I  think  so,  yes.  Of 
course  the  finished  product  in  that  case  passes  through  a  great  many  hands.  In 
the  case  of  granite  it  is  cut  into  shape,  ready  to  be  put  in  the  building.  Then  it  is 
transported  to  the  locality  where  the  building  is  to  be  erected,  and  perhaps  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  general  contractor  at  that  point,  who  has  contracted 
with  the  granite  manufacturer. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  about  the  arrangement  between  the  Granite 
Cutters'  National  Union  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  England? — 
A.  I  have  in  the  way  of  being  a  member  of  the  New  England  Granite  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  also  being  on  the  committee,  and  also  as  advocating  the 
system  of  arbitration  very  strongly  from  my  experience  in  connection  with  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklayers'  union.  I  have  also  had  quite  a 
long  talk  with  the  national  secretary  of  the  stonecutters'  union,  Mr.  Duncan, 
whom  I  asked  to  call  at  my  office  that  I  might  have  a  talk  with  him,  which  he  did 
some  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  the  position  of  the  National  Granite  Cutters'  Union 
is  finally  on  this  matter?  Is  it  still  passing  through  the  imions  on  a  vote? — A.  It 
has  passed  through  the  unions,  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Duncan,  and  the  main 
trouble  was  the  question  of  the  8  hours  in  1900.  They  have  adopted  in  their  con- 
stitution a  clause  stating  that  after  1900  they  will  work  but  8  hours,  and  they  are 
very  strenuous  on  that  point.  He  stated  that  if  we  would  leave  that  out  of  the 
question  of  arbitration  he  thought  95  per  cent  of  all  the  men  would  favor  the  arbi- 
tration arrangement.     I  told  him  that  if  we  went  into  an  arbitration  arrangement 
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we  would  have  to  put  in  every  question.  We  could  not  leave  out  anything;  that 
we  were  ready  to  arbitrate  that  question  and  their  side  should  be  willing  to  do  the 
same,  and  if  in  arguing  the  case  before  the  referee  they  could  bring  the  stronger 
points  to  bear  so  that  it  would  be  decided  in  their  favor  we  would  acquiesce.  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  any  dangers  in  these  lines. 

Q.  Do  you  know-whether  a  majority  of  the  local  granite  cutters' unions  decided 
on  the  question  with  reference  to  arbitration?— A.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
they  did,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  facts.  The  attempt  was  only 
to  see  if  they  would  agree  to  this.  The  next  move  according  to  my  idea  was,  if 
they  were  willing,  to  have  their  committee  meeta  committee  from  the  manufac- 
turers; then  we  could  get  together  and  discuss  matters  to  see  if  we  could  arrive 
at  some  conclusion.    That  was  all  that  was  attempted. 

Q.  Do  youknow  of  any  other  granite  manufacturers'  associations  in  this  country 
than  the  New  England  granite  manufacturers'?— A.  I  do  not  know;  there  may  be 
local  associations.  These  local  associations  are,  for  instance,  at  granite  centers, 
like  Barre,  Vt„  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  Hockport.  There  may  be  15  or  20,  or  more; 
and  these  associations  may  extend  all  over  the  country.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
them  outside  of  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  consider  this  arbitration  scheme  just  as  practica- 
ble in  the  granite  business  as  it  is  in  the  brick  business? — A.  1  think  it  could  be 
made  so.  It  is  a  little  more  intricate  than  in  the  bricklaying  business,  although 
1  think  it  could  be  made  practicable. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  it  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  bricklayers  as  it  is 
to  the  mason  builders? — A.  It  is,  and  they  so  express  themselves. 

Q.  It  establishes  perfectly  harmonious  and  pleasant  relations  between  employer 
and  employee? — A.  Yes;  when  the  arrangement  was  first  made  there  was  quite  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  on  account  of  the  bricklayers  wanting  every  man  that  was 
employed  to  belong  to  the  union.  There  was  a  certain  number  or  men  employed 
who  were  not  members  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  and  we  would  not  agree  that  we 
would  hot  employ  anybody  but  union  men,  as  some  of  our  members  said  they  had 
men  in  their  employ  who,  for  their  own  reasons,  refused  to  belong  to  the  union, 
and  we  should  not  discharge  these  men  because  they  would  not  join  the  union, 
claiming  that  was  a  right  they  had,  and  we  had  no  right  to  require  them  to  belong 
to  the  union  against  their  will.  My  argument  with  them  was  that  if  this  arrange- 
ment proved  successful  and  was  beneficial  to  the  men ,  in  time  they  would  no  doubt 
get  all  the  men  in  the  union,  or  practically  all.  There  might  be  some  men  who 
would  refuse  to  join,  because  there  are  some  men  who  refuse  to  do  various  things 
that  others  think  right  and  proper.  This  has  been  the  case,  and  as  far  as  the 
employers  are  concerned  we  would  rather  they  would  all  belong  to  the  union  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  them  on  an  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  this  scheme  with  reference  to  its  applicability  to  business 
in  general? — A.  1  have  thought  of  it  quite  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
it  is  the  proper  method  of  arranging  between  employee  and  employer.  Yet  there 
is  no  disputing  that  most  people  are  very  selfish;  that  being  the  case,  people  that 
have  an  opportunity  to  discriminate  in  any  way  or  to  gain  a  point  in  their  favor, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  it  may  be  entirely  wrong,  will  do  it.  That  is  the  reason 
that  has  brought  the  labor  unions  where  they  are;  it  is  for  their  self-preservation. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  will  take  the  advantage  if  they  have  the  opportunity. 
They  will  grind  and  crowd  just  as  strong,  and  consequently  the  employers  have 
been  obliged  to  form  organizations  to  protect  themselves  against  the  labor  unions. 
Now,  you  have  those  two  bodies,  working  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  this  is 
a  method  to  bring  those  bodies  together  to  work  in  harmony. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  like  this  or  similar  to  it  having  been  tried  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world?— A.  There  is  something  similar, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  exactly  like  this,  that  goes  to  the  extent  that  this 
does,  where  each  party  agrees,  one  not  to  strike  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  the 
other  side  agree  not  to  lockout  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Q.  In  case  there  could  not  be  an  agreement  not  to  strike  or  lockout,  would  you 
think  it  desirable  to  have  a  law.  if  it  can  be  enacted,  to  prohibit  either  a  strike  or 
a  lockout,  to  require  certain  notice  to  be  given  in  case  of  determination  of  employ- 
ment?— A.  Do  you  mean  State  or  national  law? 

Q.  Either. — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  That  is  a  question  I  have 
not  considered. 

Q.  You  regard  a  strike  or  a  lockout  as  a  great  evil  in  business,  and  in  a  sense  a 
public  evil?— A.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  Detrimental  to  the  interest  of  employer  and  employee  alike?— A.  Yes; 
although,  to  my  mind,  arbitration  should  be  a  voluntary  matter,  not  compulsory- 
If  compulsory,  there  might  be,  it  seems  to  me,  some  cases  where  it  might  be 
misused. 
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Q.  A  great  many  strikes  are  compulsory  on  a  portion  of  the  workingmen;  they 
are  not  strictly  voluntary?— A.  Oh,  yes.  The  difflcuity  in  making  a  general  law, 
to  my  mind,  is  this:  Different  trades  require  to  be  handled  by  their  own  people, 
not  people  who  are  outside  of  them.  This  arrangement  we  have  is  that  any  dis- 
pute is  to  be  settled  by  ourselves  and  not  outsiders.  When  outsiders  come  in  to 
settle  disputes,  jealously  and  antagonism  arise  at  once. 

Q.  Is  that  so  in  the  State  board  of  arbitration?— A.  Most  decidedly.  The 
State  board  of  arbitration  of  Massachusetts,  to  my  mind,  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing; is  no  good  whatever,  and  they  do  not  accomplish  anything.  More  or  less 
politics  comes  in,  in  the  first  place,  and  it  works  this  way:  If  there  is  a  dispute 
between  an  employer  and  a  granite  cutter,  for  instance,  and  a  manufacturer 
applies  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  and  also  the  workman,  and  that  board 
decides  in  favor  of  the  workman,  then  no  more  manufacturers  will  apply  to  the 
State  board  of  arbitration  in  that  line  of  business:  and,  vice  versa,  if  it  is  decided 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  the  workmen  will  not  apply.  So  it  has  become 
obsolete;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  They  are  called  in  in  some  cases,  1  suppose? — A.  They  call  themselves  in.  It 
is  very  seldom  indeed  they  are  called  in  by  the  parties. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  politics.  In  case  of  government  work,  whether  it  be 
Federal,  State,  or  city  government,  is  that  work  so  different  from  the  work  of  the 
people  as  to  require  to  be  on  a  different  basis? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  if  shorter  days  are  provided  for  on  government  work,  or  a  higherprice 
for  the  labor  and  material  entering  into  it,  do  you  call  it  business  or  politics? — A. 
Largely  politics.  It  is  liable  to  be.  although  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessarily. 
I  do  not  object  myself,  personally,  to  shorter  hours  and  larger  pay,  provided  it  can 
be  carried  on  successfully.  These  are  questions  that  will  have  to  be  decided  in 
competition.  That  can  be  carried  on  in  this  country,  throughout  the  country, 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  competition  irom  abroad.  To  what  extent  that 
matter  can  be  carried  out  is  simply  a  question  of  competition. 

Q.  You  are  a  large  employer  of  labor;  what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  working  day  in  the  building  trade? — A.  The  length  of  the  working 
day,  as  far  as  the  mason  is  concerned,  is  8  hours,  and  I  think  that  is  sufficient.  If 
there  are  plenty  of  men  to  be  employed,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  and  do 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  these  working  hours,  and  there  is  still  a  surplus  of 
labor,  that  is  sufficient.  The  idea  of  the  trade  unions  is  to  restrict  the  hours  of 
labor  in  order  to  give  a  chance  for  more  men  to  work. 

Q.  That  is  the  leading  idea,  you  think?— A.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Q.  You  think  the  men  generally  favor  8  hours  in  preference  to  9? — A.  I  think 
they  do,  at  the  same  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Will  they  accomplish  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  9? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  if  the  same  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  whoever  erects  the  building  has  to 
pay  more  for  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  times  when  building  operations  are  slack? — A.  Oh,  yes;  building 
operations  are  affected  by  the  general  business  of  the  country,  whether  it  is  good 
or  dull. 

Q.  In  case  business  is  dull,  so  that  people  are  not  inclined  to  erect  buildings, 
does  the  question  of  cost  enter  into  building  to  a  considerable  extent?  In  other 
words,  would  they  be  more  likely  to  build  if  they  could  build  cheaper? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  enters  in  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  it  does  to  a  limited  extent.  If  busi- 
ness is  dull,  there  is  not  the  demand  for  buildings  that  there  otherwise  would  be, 
and  in  certain  limited  cases  people  will  build  because  they  can  build  Cheaply;  but 
when  business  is  good  and  there  is  a  demand  for  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  cost  more,  people  build  just  the  same,  because  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

Q.  How  can  those  who  wish  to  create  business — that  is  to  say,  contractors  and 
laborers — induce  capftal  to  erect  buildings? — A.  The  natural  method,  of  course, 
would  be  to  reduce  prices  and  in  that  way  tempt  capital. 

Q.  Is  that  ever  done? — A.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  done  in  the  way  of  competition  only  at 
present,  so  far  as  I  know.  Two  years  ago  business  in  our  line  was  dull.  The 
mason  builders  said:  "Here,  we  think  the  wages  should  be  reduced  in  order  to 
tempt  capital  to  enter  into  more  building,  and  in  that  way  you  will  be  receiving 
less  pay  but  you  will  have  your  labor,  whereas  now  you  are  idle."  They  would 
not  consent.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  referee,  who  was  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  He  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides  and  wrote  his  decision,  quite  a 
lengthy  article,  and  deciding  that  there  should  be  no  change;  and  his  principal 
argument  was  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  working  people  to  work  up  the  rate  of 
wages;  that  if  they  were  receiving  a  certain  rate  it  would  be  detrimental  to  reduce 
the  wages,  because  it  was  difficult  to  restore  them. 

Q.  Would  it  be  difficult  under  this  system  of  arbitration? — A.  No,  I  think  not, 

if  business  Was  gOOd  and  there  was  a  demand  for  wnrkmon        This  arWtraHnn  rlnijs 

not  prohibit  paying  more,  but  simphHM  ~ 
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will  regulate  that.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  workmen,  the  rate  of  wages  will  go 
above  this  minimum  rate.  The  better  class  of  workmen  will  be  in  demand,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  better  class  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  increased. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  building  trade  in  Boston  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  The  outlook  is  very  good. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  time,  since  you  have  been  in  business,  when  so  much 
money  was  being  putinto  new  buildings  in  Boston,  in  an}'  one  year,  as  this  year'.' — 
A.  No:  except  after  the  big  Boston  fire. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  local  reasons  or  the  condition  of  general  prosperity 
in  the  country? — A.  To  general  prosperity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  How  is  the  employers'  liability  act  here — quite  strin- 
gent?— A.  It  is;  no  more  so  than  it  perhaps  ought  to  be.  Of  course,  a  great  many 
times  there  is  injustice  on  account  of  the-fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  lawyers  to 
take  cases  of  any  kind — it  makes  no  difference  what  the  cause  of  the  injury  is, 
even  if  the  man  deliberately  throws  himself  in  a  position  where  he  is  injured. 
Really  the  law  exonerates  the  employer,  but  there  are  plenty  of  lawyers  always 
who  will  take  up  any  kind  of  a  case  and  use  it  in  a  blackmailing  way. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  your  employees  in  the  building  trade  here  native  Ameri- 
cans ? — A.  I  think  the  larger  part  of  them  are,  here  in  Boston.  In  the  granite 
business  I  should  say  not.  In  the  building  trades  I  think  more  than  half  of  them 
are  native  Americans — that  is,  native  born. 

CJ.  What  foreigners  predominate  here  ? — A.  In  the  bricklaying  business  I  should 
say  perhaps  the  Irish  a  little  more  than  any  other  foreign  element  in  Boston. 

Q.  Are  there  many  French  Canadians  in  the  building  trade? — A.  There  are 
some. 

Q.  Skilled  mechanics  or  laborers  ? — A.  Some  in  both ;  not  many  French  Cana- 
dians skilled  mechanics.  There  are  a  good  many  Italian  laborers,  but  in  the 
building  trades,  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  there  are  comparatively  few  skilled 
Italians,  though  there  are  in  certain  lines.  There  are  many  skilled  Italian  granite 
and  marble  cutters,  and  in  the  line  of  tile  work  it  is  Italians  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  in  decorating?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  mechanics  with 
respect  to  immigration? — A.  I  think  the  general  sentiment,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  is  that  there  should  be  certain  restrictions. 

Q.  Could  you  say  in  what  form  thess  restrictions  should  be  made;  educational 
or  what? — A.  Educational,  principally. 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  30,  1S99. 

DEPOSITION  OF  MB,  JAMES  SMITH, 

Builder,  and  member  of  arbitration  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 

of  Boston,  Mass. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  subcommission  on  conditions  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business,  dated  September  6. 
1899,  directing  Commissioner  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  plan  of  arbitration  in  use  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston.  Mass. ,  Mr.  James  Smith,  being  summoned,  appeared 
before  Commissioner  Clarke,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  30,  1899,  and  gave 
testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation.— 
A.  James  Smith;  68  years;  2  Melville  avenue,  New  Dorchester  (part  of  Boston), 
Boston,  Mass. ;  builder.  . 

Q  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders  Association,  of 
Boston,  for  arbitration  with  the  bricklayers  whom  you  employ?— A.  Yes;  and 
have  been  from  its  inception— some  8  or  9  years. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  that  plan?— A.  Perfectly. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it?— A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  far  as  our  side  is  concerned— the  side  of  the  builders. 

Q  Has  it  resulted  in  more  steadiness  of  work  and  more  certainty  of  your  calcu- 
lations as  to  what  you  can  do?— A.  We  meet  early  in  January  of  each  year  to  form 
our  working  rules^for  the  year.  Since  its  inception  there  has  never  been  any 
strike  or  fear  of  it.  The  agreement  is  formed  every  year,  and  the  minimum  rate 
of  wages  is  agreed  upon;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  on  the  part 
-*  — ■"•' i^tt^o  m-  omnlnved  is  Dart  of  the  compact. 
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Q.  Have  you  erected  many  of  the  large  cominercial  buildings  in  Boston? — A.  I 
have  erected  a  number  of  commercial  buildings,  apartment  houses,  and  tenement 
houses. 

Q.  Have  you  other  mechanics  besides  bricklayers  in  your  employ? — A.  Some- 
times; not  at  all  times.    Many  times  I  do  take  the  whole  contract. 

Q.  Does  any  scheme  similar  to  this  prevail  with  other  trades  beside  brick- 
layers?— A.  We  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of  in  the  arbitration  scheme. 

Q.  Would  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  builders  and  the  public  to  have  something 
similar  in  all  trades? — A.  Judging  from  our  experience,  yes.  Relations  between 
the  employers  and  employed  are  pleasanter  than  they  ever  were  before  this  plan 
was  entered  upon.  We  meet  for  a  social  talk,  form  our  rules,  and  the  relations 
between  both  are  pleasant  at  all  times. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extending  this  system  to  all 
trades  ?— * A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  it  works  in  one  place,  it  would  not 
in  another. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  nonunion  men  in  your  employ? — A.  1  have  just  one. 

y.  How  is  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  provided  for  or  recognized  by  this 
scheme  ? — A.  In  our  discussion  with  them,  they  at  times  have  objected  to  our 
employing  nonunion  men,  but  if  we  showed  them  that  the  parties  have  been 
with  us  for  years;  and  grown  old  in  our  service,  they  have  waived  it,  and  permitted 
the  men  to  work  right  along. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  plan  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  perfect  in  its 
workings  now.  Never  has  there  been  a  suggestion  to  have  it  different,  from  either 
party. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  your  negotiations  are  only  with  their  committee? — A. 
With  their  committee,  yes.     They  have  full  powers,  and  full  powers  on  both 


Q.  Do  you  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  or  any 
other  body  of  organized  labor  than  the  Bricklayers'  Union  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  there  be  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  having  negotiations  with  a 
central  body  of  labor,  embracing  other  trades  as  well,  as  yours? — A.  I  think  that 
we  should  be  more  sure  to  arrive  at  agreement,  and  with  justice  and  equity,  by 
confining  our  negotiations  to  those  who  understand  this  branch  of  the  business ; 
but  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  if  the  other  trades  had  some- 
what similar  plans,  so  that  there  could  be  settlement  with  all  of  them. 

Q.  As  an  employer  of  labor  for  many  years,  is  it  your  opinion  that  opposition 
to  organized  labor  will  practically  disappear  when  arbitration  of  this  character 
becomes  general? — A.  Judging  from  oar  experience,  yes.  I  have  no  fear  of 
organized  labor,  as  we  meet  from  year  to  year  ;  I  should  rather  welcome  it.     • 

James  Smith. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  by  said  James  Smith,  this  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1899.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
official  seal. 

[seal.]  David  L.  Bowers, 

Notary  Public. 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  30, 1899. 

DEPOSITION  OF  MR.  JOHN  T.  WALSH, 

President  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  subcommission  on  conditions  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business,  dated  September  (i. 
1899,  directing  Commissioner  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  plan  of  arbitration  in  use  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers'  Union,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  John  T.  Walsh,  being  summoned, 
appeared  before  Commissioner  Clarke,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  30, 1899,  and 
gave  testimony  as  follows  : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  state  your  name,  age.  residence,  and 
occupation?— A.  John  T.  Walsh;  40  years;  6  George  street,  North  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  bricklayer. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston,  and  a  member 
of  its  arbitration  committee?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that"  committee? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  official  relations  to  Bricklayers' Union  No.  3? — A.  I  am  nresi- 
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dent  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston.  I  am  also  president  of  tho  State 
Conference  of  Bricklayers',  Masons',  and  Plasterers'  Unions,  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston?— A.  The  member- 
ship is  1,400. 

Q.  Is  this  the  largest  bricklayers'  nnion  in  this  State?— A.  It  is. 

CJ.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  plan  of  arbitration  which  has  existed  between  the 
bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Association?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  From  your  point  of  view,  how  does  this  plan  work? — A.  It  has  been  very 
satisfactory  since  established. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  this  plan  precludes  strikes  and  lockouts? — A.  It  practi- 
cally does  away  with  all  strikes  and  lockouts.  I  will  state  that  previous  to  the  time 
of  this  conference  between  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, of  Boston,  there  was  considerable  trouble  between  the  same  relative  to  the 
wages  and  hours  of  labor,  having  had  a  6  weeks'  strike  in  1837.  At  that  time  we 
had  the  first  conference  between  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, which  led  to  the  agreement  formed,  in  1891.  Since  that  time  (1891)  we 
have  had  no  trouble  to  speak  of  that  was  not  settled  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

Q.  How  many  differences  have  arisen  since  that  time  which  have  been  settled 
by  arbitration? — A.  Duriug  that  time  several  differences  have  arisen  between  the 
mason  builders  and  ourselves,  but  they  have  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  both  par- 
ties. The  first  time  we  called  in  the  arbitrator  (the  first  business  of  the  committee 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  is  to  elect  an  arbitrator  for  the  year)  was  in  1894,  to 
settle  a  controversy  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  wages.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  depression  in  trade,  and  the  mason  builders  thought  it  advisable  to  have  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  and  we  came  to  a  deadlock  in  our  vote  at  that  time.  The  decision 
of  the  arbitrator  was  that  the  rate  of  the  old  wages  should  stand.  This  was  accepted 
by  both  sides  after  the  decision  was  read. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  we  gave  the  mason  builders  G  months'  notice  that  we  desired 
an  increase  of  wages,  to  take  place  the  1st  of  the  coming  April.  We  could  not 
come  to  any  agreement,  so  the  arbitrator  was  called  in  again.  On  the  loth  of  March 
he  heard  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  1  iricklayers.  This 
decision  was  also  accepted  by  both  sides.  There  has  been  r.o  trouble  since.  In  the 
spring  of  each  year  we  have  1  or  2  meetings,  when  rules  are  adopted  for  the  whole 
year.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  mason  builders  live  up  t )  the  rules  to  the  letter, 
thereby  giving  us  no  chance  for  any  grievances  during  the  year. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  this  system  of  arbitration  io  there  contentment  and  good  feeling 
among  the  bricklayers  generally? — A.  When  it  first  went  into  effect  we  did  not 
think  it  would  be  beneficial,  but  after  we  became*educated  to  it  we  saw  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  agreement,  and  we  have  prospered  ever  since. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  if  rules  somewhat  similar  to  these  were  to  be  adopted  in 
every  occupation,  would  the  effect  be  the  same? — A.  I  consider  it  the  secret  of  the 
labor  movement.  It  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  strikes  and  lockouts — by  arbitration 
and  conciliation. 

Q.  Has  this  agreement  resulted  in  any  benefits,  so  far  as  public  work  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  It  has.  Before  the  agreement  we  were  unable  to  get  the  Boston  school 
committee  to  insert  a  clause  in  contracts  for  new  school  buildings  whereby  the 
contractor  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  regular  rate  of  wages  and  give  the  stand- 
ard working  hours  of  that  locality;  but  since  this  agreement  the  mason  builders 
joined  us  in  recommending  it  ta  the  school  committee,  and  they  have  acceded  to 
oar  joint  request.  It  has  also  been  an  advantage  to  both  parties  in  respect  to 
public  safety.  We  (the  joint  committee  on  arbitration)  have  an  unwritten  law 
which  specifies  that  mason  builders  or  bricklayers  shall  not  do  inferior  work,  or 
work  contrary  to  the  city  ordinances  of  Boston,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  notice  of 
bricklayer  or  mason  builder  he  shall  at  once  notify  Mr.  Damrell,  commissioner  of 
public  buildings,  of  same.  We  have  had  several  cases  in  the  past,  and  Commis- 
sioner Damrell  has  attended  right  10  it,  and  in  all  cases  have  condemned  them. 

We  employ  a  busiuess  agent,  at  a  salary  of  $24  a  week,  to  see  that  all  work 
throughout  the  city  is  done  in  compliance  with  the  city  ordinances,  and  also  that 
the  laws  adopted  by  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  the  mason  builders  are  strictly 
l.ved  up  to.         .  ,  _ 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  working  rales  calculated  to  secure  good  work?— A.  We 
have,  and  I  herewith  submit  a  copy.     (Said  rules  are  as  follows:) 

"Article  VII. 

"  Working  code. 

"  Sec.  1 .  Brick  masonry  shall  consist  of  the  laying  of  bricks  in,  under,  or  upon 
any  structure  or  form  ot  wor'c  wher  i  bricks  ai-3  used,  whether  in  the  ground  or 
.™ —  iu„  mj«™  r,v  beneath  the  water;  m  commercial  buildings,  rolling  mills, 
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ironworks,  blast,  or  smelter  furnaces;  in  mines  or  fortifications  or  other  work 
requiring  the  labor  of  a  skilled  person;  fireproofing,  blockarching,  terra  cotta, 
such  as  setting  and  cutting,  and  the  setting  of  all  cut-stone  trimmings  on  brick 
buildings. 

******* 

"Sec.  9.  Members  shall  work  together  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  There 
shall  be  no  rushing  or  driving  that  will  injure  or  jeopardize  the  interests  of  a 
fellow-member,  such  as  spreading  mortar  on  the  wall  before  the  line  is  put  up; 
repeatedly  slacking  th3  lin9  before  it  is  laid  out  its  entire  length,  or  putting  up  the 
line  more  than  one  course  at  a  time,  unless  obstacles  interfere  with  the  same,  or 
the  laying  of  brick  above  the  line  except  on  a  lead  or  ting. 

"  Sec.  10.  All  brickwork  (whenever  practicable.)  must  be  laid  to  a  line  on  both 
sides  of  a  wall,  and  members  carrying  a  ting  shall  not  raise  it  more  than  two 
courses  of  brick  above  each  line  given. 

"Sec.  11.  No  member  of  this  union  shall  use  a  shovel  to  put  mortar  into  a 
wall  or  lay  brick  in  any  mortar  that  is  shoveled  into  a  wall. 

"  Sec.  13.  Members  shall  not  'do  inferior  work;  they  shall  carry  their  work  level 
and  plumb.  If  they  should  see  any  improper  work  done  on  any  job,  especially  if 
the  said  work  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  city  ordinances,  it  is  their  special  duty 
to  at  once  notify  the  business  agent. 

"  Sec.  13.  All  foremen  laying  brick  must  be  members  of  the  union.  They  shall 
cooperate  with  the  steward  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  having  at  the  same  time 
due  consideration  of  the  employer's  interests.  A  foreman  shall  not  order  brick- 
work to  be  done  in  violation  of  the  working  code  of  this  union. 

******* 

"  Sec.  16.  No  member  shall  allow  or  encourage  laborers  to  lay  brick. 
******* 

"  Sec.  23.  Any  member  violating  any  of  the  sections  in  this  working  code  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  or  more  than  §25. " 

John  T.  Walsh. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,  ss; 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  said  John  T.  Walsh,  this  30th  day  of 
September,  1899.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  official  seal. 

[seal.]  «  David  L.  Bowers, 

Notary  Public. 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  SO,  1899. 

DEPOSITION  OF  MR.  THOMAS  GARETY, 

Member  of  Arbitration  Committee  of  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  subcommission  on  conditions  of 
labor  and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business,  dated  Sep- 
tember 6, 1899,  directing  Commissioner  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimon>  on  the 
subject  of  the  plan  of  arbitration  in  use  bebween  the  Mason  Builders' Association 
and  the  Bricklayers' Union  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  Thomas  Garety,  being  sum- 
moned, appeared  before  Commissioner  Clarke  at  Boston,  Mass. ,  September  30, 1899, 
and  gave  testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — 
A.  Thomas  Garety;  47  years;  130  West  Brookline  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  brick- 
layer. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union? — Yes. 

Q.  And  of  the  arbitration  committee? — A.  And  of  the  arbitration  committee. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  committee? — A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  add  to  it?— A.  I  would. 

Q.  Please  state  what  you  wish  to,  in  addition. — A.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard 
to  arbitration  that  previous  to  the  time  we  entered  into  an  agreement,  we  found 
we  had  considerable  trouble  between  our  organization  and  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association,  difficulties  arising  from  time  to  tkne  in  regard  to  the  shortening  of 
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hours,  the  advance  of  pay,  and  other  minor  questions  that  would  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  our  organization.  First,  I  would  say  we  had  considerable  trouble 
with  regard  to  the  "apprentice  system.''  It  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  our 
organization;  there  was  a  continual  wrangling  upon  how  boys  were  to  be  put  to 
the  trade,  and  the  employers  did  not  always  when  they  employed  a  boy  keep  him 
for  the  specified  time  they  were  to  agree  to;  and  we  had  other  troubles,  such  as  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

We  went  into  a  big  strike  in  1890,  which  continued  until  we  went  into  an  agree- 
ment for  arbitration  in  April,  1891.  About  that  time  the  mason  builders  had  sent 
to  the  bricklayers'  union  a  communication  asking  that  we  should  go  in  for  arbi- 
tration to  settle  all  grievances.  At  that  time  it  was  very  hard  to  get  both  sides  to 
understand  exactly  what  arbitration  meant,  and  there  was  considerable  discussion 
on  the  question  of  how  we  should  succeed  under  any  such  agreement.  It  was 
finally  brought  before  the  meeting  and  voted  upon,  and  decided  in  favor  of  our 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  mason  builders.  At  that  time  the  mason 
builders  were  something  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  bricklayers,  and  I  should  state 
that  our  first  meeting,  we  might  say,  was  a  radical  one,  but  in  time  we  got  to 
understand  each  other,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  made  a  success,  and 
it  has  been  quite  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

We  have  an  apprentice  system  that  came  into  effect  a  short  while  after  we 
entered  into  the  arbitration  plan,  which  the  bricklayers  and  the  mason  builders 
feel  very  proud  of.  That  system  is  set  1  orth  in  our  documents,  which  the  secretary 
will  submit.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting  an 
apprentice  system  that  would  suit  both  parties.  Mr.  Woodbury,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  mason  builders  and  myself  were  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  bring 
in  some  form  of  an  apprentice  system,  which  we  did,  and  it  was  adopted  by  full 
committee,  and  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  I  would  like  to  give  Secretary 
William  H.  Sayward,  of  the  National  Association  of  Mason  Builders,  who  has 
been  very  fair  to  the  bricklayers  in  his  dealings  with  them,  full  credit  for  his  part, 
as  well  as  such  men  as  Charies  J.  Clark,  formerly  superintendent  for  Norcross 
Brotl.ers,  now  superintendent  for  the  Webb  Granite  Construction  Company,  who 
was  an  advocate  of  arbitration  at  the  time  of  our  strike.  I  think  that  arbitration 
is  the  only  possible  way  whereby  the  difficulties  between  organized  labor  and 
capital  can  be  settled  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Since  this  agreement  was  entered  nto  has  there  been  any  objection,  so  far 
as  you  know,  to  organized  labor  on  the  part  of  the  mason  builders?— A.  On  the 
contrary,  the  further  the  mason  builders  have  gone  into  arbitration  the  stronger 
they  would  like  to  see  our  organization. 

Q.  Has  there  been  general  prosperity  in  your  branch  of  industry  during  all  the 
time  that  this  agreement  has  been  in  force?— A.  No,  there  has  been  ups  and  downs 
in  the  business,  but  this  scheme  works  equally  well  under  both  conditions.  Our 
most  prosperous  time  has  been  this  year. 

As  an  experienced  man  and  as  a  man  that  has  been  in  organized  labor  25  years, 
I  think  that  arbitration  is  one  of  the  best  methods  that  possibly  can  be  adopted 
by  organized  labor  to  settle  all  grievances. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  State  arbitration  or  compulsory  arbitration?— A. 
I  believe  that  there  could  be  a  way,  where  there  is  a  grievance  between  corpora- 
tions, and  between  employers  and  employees,  that  the  State  or  the  United  States 
should  force,  in  some  way,  differences  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

I  feel  proud  to  think  that  the  bricklayers'  union  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation have  had  such  men  as  arbitrators  as  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex  governor  of 
the  State,  who  has  been  our  arbitrator  for  four  years;  also  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son and  Professor  Connelly,  formerly  of  Georgetown  University;  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  Judge  Adams  of  the  Boston  municipal  court. 

6.  Are  these  arbitrators  elected  by  both  the  union  and  the  Mason  Builders 
Association?— A.  By  the  joint  committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Thomas  Garety. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,  ss: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  said  Thomas  Garety,  this  30th  day  of 
September,  1899.     In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 

my  official  seal.  _  .    _ 

fsEAL  1  David  L.  Bowers, 

'  ,J  Notary  Public. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  September  SO, 1899. 

DEPOSITION  OF  MR.  THOMAS  LAURIE, 

Clerk  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 
and  the  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  subcommission  on  conditions  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business,  dated  September  6, 
1899,  directing  Commissioner  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  plan  of  arbitration  in  use  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Thomas  Laurie  being  summoned, 
appeared  before  Commissioner  Clarke,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  30,  1899,  and 
gave  testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.).  Please  give  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — 
A.  Thomas  Laurie,  29  years,  130  West  Brookline  street, Boston, Mass.,  bricklayer. 

Q.  Are  you  clerk  of  the  arbitration  committee? — A.  I  have  been  acting  clerk 
since  last  January. 

Q.  Are  you  the  custodian  of  the  documents  of  the  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  plan  of  arbitration? — A.  Prom 
my  year's  experience  I  know  a  little  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  apprentice  system  which  is  agreed  upon? — A.  I  have 
and  hereby  submit  the  same.  TCopy  of  the  apprentice  system  regulations  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  p.  323.] 

Q.  When  the  term  of  an  apprentice  expires,  is  he  furnished  with  any  certificate 
by  his  employer  and  by  your  committee? — A.  He  is  furnished  with  such  certificate, 
a  copy  of  which  I  hereby  submit;  to  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  the  clerk  of 
our  committee. 


Certificate  of  Graduation  as  a  Journeyman  Brick- 
layer. 

Issued  by  th e  joint  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Associa- 
tion and  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

No. 

employer's  declaration. 

hereby  certify  that has  completed  his 

term  of  apprenticeship  under  his  agreement  with  — 


.     No. . 

Name  of  apprentice. 


Name  of  employer. 


Date  of  graduation. 


dated  ■ 


,  and  that  he  has  faithfully  fulfilled  said 
agreement,  and  is  worthy  to  be  recognized  as*  a  journeyman 
bricklayer  by  all  mason  builders. 

(Signed)  , 

Mason  Builder. 

APPROVAL   OF  JOINT   COMMITTEE. 

The  joint  committee  of  arbitration,  established  by  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  the 
Bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  having  found  that 

the  above-named has  faithfully  performed  and 

fulfilled  his  agreement  under  the  rules  of  apprenticeship 
adopted  by  this  committee,  hereby  approve  of  his  graduation, 
and  declare  that  he  is  worthy  of  recognition  everywhere  as 
a  competent  journeyman  bricklayer,  and  as  such  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  any  and  all  bricklayers'  unions. 


Clerk  of  Committee. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  an  apprentice,  as  it  shows  that  he  is  under  an 
agreement  with  his  employer;  and  he  learns  the  principles  of  arbitration  from 
the  day  he  begins  to  learn  his  trade. 

Q.  Does  the  union  exercise  any  supervision  over  apprentices  to  masons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association? — A.  They  do.  They  look  after 
them  exactly  the  same  as  our  own  apprentices. 

Q.  Is  there  a  form  of  indenture  used  in  such  cases? — A.  There  is,  and  I  submit 
copy  of  same. 
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Bricklayers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union,  No.  3,  of  Massachusetts. 

apprentice  indenture. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  Bricklayers'  Union,  Xo.  3,  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, city  of  Boston: 

This  is  to  certify  that : have  engaged as  an  apprentice 

to  learn  the  trade  of  bricklaying  nntil  he  will  be  a  competent  and  thorough  work- 
man, and  entitled  to  all  benefits  of  the  Bricklayers' Union,  No.  3,  of  Massachu- 
setts.   Said is years  of  age,  and  has  been  apprenticed  to 

since A.  D. 

(Signed)  — ,  Employer. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I, ,  agree  to  faithfully  serve  as  an  apprentice 

to for  the  period  of years.    And  I  further  agree  to  comply  with 

all  the  requirements  of  Bricklayers'  Union,  No.  3,  of  Masssachusetts. 

,  Apprentice. 

-,  President. 


,  Recording  Secretary. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  working  rules  adopted  Febr.uary  9, 1899? — A.  I  have, 
and  herewith  submit  copy  ot  same.  (Copy  of  the  rules  referred  to  will  be  found 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  p.  325. ) 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  your  union  and  mason  builders' 
association? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  a  cop3r  of  the  same? — A.  Yes.  (Form  of  agreement  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  testimony  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  p.  322. ) 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Garety? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  indorse  it? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  be 
added  to  it.  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Garety  have  said  all  I  could  say,  except  that  I 
believe  the  younger  element  of  the  bricklayers'  union  to-day  are  carried  away  with 
the  arbitration  plan,  because  when  we  go  to  work  now  we  know  that  if  any  trouble 
arises  we  can  settle  it  without  loss  of  time.  In  years  gone  by  it  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  strike,  which  was  an  injury  to  the  employer  and  employed,  and  the  public 
in  general.  I  think  that  the  United  States  should  frame  a  law  that  will  compel 
the  employers  and  employees  to  form  such  an  agreement  as  the  bricklayers  and 
mason  builders  of  the  city  of  Boston  have.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  at 
large.    It  would  do  away  with  all  trouble  between  capital  and  labor. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  any  system  of  official  arbitration  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  or  the  United  States?— A.  I  would. 

Q.  In  case  this  should  be  found  impossible,  would  you  then  favor  some  system 
of  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  If  this  should  be  found  impossible,  yes.  I  would 
state  that  between  the  mason  builders  and  the  bricklayers  of  Boston  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  harmony.  The  workmen  are  recognized  on  the  works.  If  a.v\,  - 
thing  should  turn  up  that  is  against  the  rules  it  is  very  quickly  settled.  There  is 
no  driving  or  anything  that  would  be  an  injury  to  either  party. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  reason  why  some  such  system  as  this  would  not 
work  equally  well  in  other  industries?— A.  No,  I  can  not.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  all.  I  do  not  see  how  anything  but  benefit  could  arise  when  it  does  away 
with  all  strikes  and  lockouts,  which  are  usually  hardest  on  the  workingman,  who 
has  the  worst  end  of  it  at  all  times.  But  when  a  system  like  this  is  adopted  he 
loses  no  time  when  there  are  difficulties  to  settle,  and  he  is  as  sure  of  having  full 
justice  done  him  as  he  could  possibly  be  under  any  other  system. 

Thomas  Laurie. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,  ss: 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  said  Thomas  Laurie  this  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1899.    In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
official  seal.  „  ,    _ 

[seal.  I  David  L.  Bowers, 

Notary  Public. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  July  SO,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  WARREN  RUSSELL, 

Shoemaker,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  20,  1899.  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  George  Warren 
Russell  appeared  at  4  p.  m.,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence? — A.  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Q.  i  our  business? — A.  I  have  always  been  connected  with  the  shoe  trade  until 
the  last  8,  9,  or  10  years,  but  I  have  not  been  doing  anything — I  have  not  been 
in  any  business  since  that  time. 

Q.  You  are  a  manufacturer? — A.  I  am  not.  I  have  been  a  workingman  all  my 
life. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  to  the  com- 
mission?—A.  I  have  a  short  written  statement.  I  will  use  my  notes  as  little  as  I 
can.  Fifty-five  years  ago  I  went  into  a  shop  to  earn  my  living  at  the  age  of  13, 
and  have  always  been  what  is  termed  a  workingman.  I  have  studied  economic 
questions  to  some  extent — the  tariff  question  and  others,  in  connection  with  the 
labor  question.  I  have  no  grievances  with  anybody,  and  no  wish  to  antagonize 
any  man  or  any  class  of  men,  but  I  am  here  to  plead  for  better  conditions  for 
workingmen.  No  doubt  conditions  are  better  here  than  they  are  anywhere  else, 
but  they  can  be  improved,  I  believe. 

Business  is  good  in  this  country  when  all  people  are  employed  who  want  to  be 
employed,  at  good  wages,  and  business  is  not  good  at  any  other  time. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  labor  organizations,  although  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
general  ideas  of  labor  leaders.  I  will  state  the  creed  of  organized  labor  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

A  while  ago  in  the  Arena,  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  possibly  as  good  an  authority 
on  organized  labor  as  there  is  in  New  England,  laid  down  the  creed  of  labor  organ- 
izations. He  said,  among  other  things:  "The  buyers  and  sellers  of  labor  are  in 
war  relations  with  each  other.  The  interference  with  nonunion  men  is  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  warfare.  The  nonunion  man  is  an  enemy,  the  ally  of  opposing 
interests.  To  work  with  such  a  man  is  a  constant  dang«r  and  a  continual  disgrace. 
Persons  who  endanger  the  personal  interests  of  a  class  or  community  are  obnox- 
ious, and  will  suffer,  whether  justly  or  not,  at  the  hands  of  those  with  whose 
interests  they  conflict.  If  the  union  is  sufficiently  strong  he  will  be  ostracized, 
industrially  and  socially.  The  union  man  has  the  right  not  only  of  employment, 
but  of  place  in  the  factory,  shop,  or  railroad  to  which  he  has  sold  his  services." 

Strange  are  the  conclusions  men  reach  when  they  desert  the  simple  principle 
that  all  persons  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  restrained  only  by 
the  limits  which  the  same  pursuits  of  other  objects  by  other  men  impose. 

These  marvelous  conclusions  have  reached  a  point  in  this  country  where  they 
say  to  the  working  man  or  woman,  Be  one  of  us  or  we  will  cut  off  your  means  of 
living;  and  to  the  employer,  Concede  to  our  demands  or  we  will  destroy  your 
business;  we  will  annihilate  your  property,  and  we  will,  if  necessary,  kill  those 
who  attempt  to  interfere  with  us  in  carrying  out  our  purpose. 

People  who  claim  the  right  to  make  their  own  bargains,  and  to  fulfill  them,  are 
villified  as  "traitors  and  scabs,"  and  pursued  to  the  death  without  they  are  pro- 
tected by  a  stronger  force.  No  punishment  is  meted  out  to  these  destroyers  of 
life  and  property.  If  an  injunction  is  granted  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
want  to  work,  to  protect  business  interests,  and  to  protect  life  and  property,  they 
find  fault,  and  threaten  government,  courts,  and  judges. 

It  has  come  to  this,  that  the  right  to  labor  is  a  trade-union  right,  which  the 
trade-union  can  sell,  and  which  the  individual  must  buy  by  paying  dues  to  the  trade- 
union,  and,  what  is  more  humiliating,  agreeing  to  become  a  slave  to  the  dictator 
who  runs  the  union,  with  the  alternative  of  being  a  nonunionist,  to  whom  work  is 
denied  by  force.  We  know  of  nothing  under  civilized  governments  that  equals 
this  intolerance. 

According  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  (Philadelphia1) ,  less  than  1  in  17  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  belongs  to  labor  organizations,  and  less  than  1  in  6  of  the 
working  people  belongs  to  such  organizations.  This  less  than  one-sixth  of  our 
working  people  claim  the  right  to  demand  special  legislation,  special  rules,  and 
exclusive  rights,  to  fix  the  hours  and  conditions  under  which  they  will  work,  and 
also  to  make  the  rules  and  regulations  lor  the  other  five-sixths.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  that  these  self-appointed  guardians  should  fix  the  laws  and  conditions 
under  which  they  will  work,  but  we  object  to  having  them  make  the  laws  and 
conditions  for  the  rest  of  us. 
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A  dispatch  from  Washington  dated  October  17,  1898,  reads:  "Mr.  A.  Lewis, 
chief  supply  division,  Post-Office  Department.  Sir:  I  want  to  remind  you  of  my 
order  issued  last  year,  in  which  it  was  made  peremptory  that  ail  of  the  printing 
under  your  direction  not  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  should  be 
given  to  offices  employing  union  labor.  Before  making  auy  order  or  contract  for 
emergency  or  other  printing,  ascertain  through  some  officer  of  the  local  printers' 
•union  whether  or  not  the  establishment  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  award  the 
printing  is  in  good  standing  with  the  printers'  and  other  local  unions."  Here  is  a 
peremptory  order  in  which  every  word  is  spelled  with  a  big  U.  This  order  is  not 
only  spelled  with  a  big  U,  but  it  shows  the  tremendous  power  for  evil  the  ignorant 
demagogue  holds  in  this  country.  Here  is  also  a  great  Department  of  the  great 
Government  of  the  United  States,  depriving  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  in  this 
country  of  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  employments  and  emoluments  of  Govern- 
ment work,  and  declaring  that  only  the  members  of  a  secret  labor  organization 
shall  enjoy  such  employments  and  emoluments.  Where  is  our  boasted  equality 
of  opportunity?  We  have  laws  enacted  at  the  demands  of  labor  leaders  against 
discriminating  against  members  of  labor  organizations.  Why  should  not  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  be  protected  in  the  same  way? 

Judge  Richardson,  in  January,  1898,  in  his  decision  in  the  Dover  street  bath- 
house cases  in  Boston,  in  favor  of  the  contractors  and  against  Mayor  Quincy,  the 
architects,  and  labor  unions,  says:  "This  interference  by  members  of  the  labor 
unions  with  the  plaintiffs'  work,  to  force  the  plaintiffs  to  employ  union  men  only, 
by  the  means  above  stated,  and  by  the  use  of  the  police  to  exclude  the  plaintiffs 
from  the  building  in  which  their  contract  work  was  to  be  done,  was  an  unlawful 
interference  with  the  plaintiffs'  rights,  and  if  permitted  and  continued,  would,  in 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  discussion  of  a  similar  question,  '  tend 
to  establish  a  tyranny  of  irresponsible  persons  over  labor  and  mechanical  business 
which  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  both.'  There  is  no  authority  in  law  for 
any  officer  of  the  government,  State  or  municipal,  to  force  such  a  discrimination  as 
was  attempted  in  this  case  between  workmen  in  respect  to  the  privilege  of  labor 
on  public  work,  paid  for  by  taxes  levied  upon  all,  for  no  reason  except  that  some 
workmen  belong  to  some  party,  society,  or  class,  and  others  do  not,  thus  giving 
labor  and  the  benefit  of  it  to  one  class  and  denying  it  to  another,  regardless  of 
their  rights,  needs,  qualifications,  or  merits,  or  the  public  welfare.  Such  discrim- 
ination in  the  employment  of  labor  is  not  in  accord  with  our  ideas  of  equal  rights, 
and  seems  not  to  be  consistent  with  an  impartial  administration  of  public  busi- 
ness; and  any  agreement  that  such  discrimination  shall  be  made  is  contrary  to 
public  policy  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  void." 

Master  Workman  Sovereign,  over  his  own  signature,  says  of  strikes:  "  They 
are  deficient  in  their  remedial  effect  and  influences,  and  are  generally  failures 
even  when  the  workmen  succeed  in  getting  what  they  struck  for.  They  often 
destroy  property,  stagnate  business,  pollute  society,  and  corrupt  individual  char- 
acter. They  are  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  peace  and  the  kindred  ties  of  the  com- 
mon people."  I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  clearer  statement  of  the  results  of 
strikes.  It  has  been  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Sovereign's  organization  and  a  good  many 
other  people  that  his  practice  has  not  been  in  harmoney  with  his  published  views. 
During  the  great  railway  and  Pullman  strike  in  Chicago  in  1894,  which  cost  the 
State  and  national  governments,  the  employees,  and  railroads  nearly  §10,000,000, 
and  shippers  and  traveling  public  all  over  the  vast  strike  district  of  2,500  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  1,500  miles  north  and  south,  a  sum  that  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  he  ordered  a  general  strike  in  all  industries  all  over  the  country.  As 
Mr.  McNeil  says,  war  is  always  on  and  open  hostilities  break  out  whenever  there 
is  an  opportunity.  Labor  leaders  and  labor  unions  claim  that  the  nonunion 
employer  and  the  nonunion  emnloyee  have  no  rights  that  the  unions  are  bound  to 
respect.  They  wage  a  relentless  war  against  all  right  and  principle,  even  to  the 
death  of  their  opponents  and  the  destruction  of  property.  The  liberty  attained 
by  all  peoples  dates  from  some  great  struggle.  If  the  English  working  people 
ever  regain  their  liberty  to  control  their  own  labor  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  work,  over  the  labor  leaders,  this  liberty  will  date  from  the  great 
machinists'  strike  in  1897. 

The  machinists  demanded  a  48-hour  week,  the  control  of  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  by  each  individual  workman  for  a  day's  work,  the  manner  of  operating 
machinery  and  the  employment  of  union  labor  only.  The  strike  lasted  7  months. 
The  men  lost  $14,000,000  in  wages  and  §4,500,000  in  union  funds.  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian  of  January  24  contains  the  full  agreement  of  the  settlement  of  the 
strike,  from  which  I  quote:  "Every  workman  shall  be  free  to  belong  to  a  trade 
union,  or  not,  as  he  may  think  fit.  Every  employer  shall  be  free  to  employ  any 
man,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  trade  union  or  not.  Every  workman  who  elects 
to  work  in  a  federated  workshop  shall  work  peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all 
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fellow-employees,  whether  he  or  they  belong  to  a  trade  union  or  not.  He  shall 
also  be  free  to  leave  such  employment,  but  no  collective  action  shall  be  taken  until 
the  matter  be  dealt  with  under  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes.  Employers  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  encourage  ability  wherever  they  find  it,  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  select,  train,  and  employ  those  whom  they  consider  adapted  to  the  various 
operations  carried  on  in  their  workshops,  and  will  pay  them  according  to  their 
ability  as  workmen. " 

Practical  everyday  experience  shows  that  men  and  women  are  scarce  who  accu- 
mulate money  and  use  it  to  employ  labor  successfully.  Here  in  New  England 
there  are  thousands  of  us  labor  sellers  asking  to  be  employed.  Looking  at  these 
facts,  and  they  are  unquestioned,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  it  would  be  far  more 
sensible  for  us  to  encourage  and  help  those  who  can  employ  us,  by  faithful  serv- 
ice and  fair  dealing,  than  to  annoy  and  drive  them  out  of  business.  We  may  say 
what  we  please  about  labor  and  the  laborer,  but  when  it  comes  to  actual  experi- 
ence labor  is  a  commodity  in  the  market  subject,  to  the  same  laws  that  other  com- 
modities are  subject  to. 

The  only  way  to  keep  the  price  of  labor  up  is  to  keep  the  labor  employed.  In 
the  last  20  years  in  this  country  labor  has  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  lift 
itself  by  its  boot  straps.  Labor  unions  have  collected  millions  of  dollars  annually 
and  frittered  it  away  in  labor  wars,  yet  have  not  produced  a  man  or  woman  who 
could  U3e  a  part  of  the  money  thus  collected  to  employ  union  labor.  There  ought 
not  to  be  any  settlement  of  strikes  whatever.  When  a  person  or  any  number  of 
persons  are  dissatisfied  with  their  employer,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  leave 
their  work.  The  employer  has  the  same  absolute  right  to  discharge  any  or  all 
of  his  employees  if  he  is  dissatisfied.  Leaving  a  position  or  being  discharged  ought 
to  end  all  connection  and  all  controversy  between  the  parties.  Every  employment 
in  this  country  ought  to  be  free  for  any  person  to  look  for,  and  to  accept  work  at 
conditions  satisfactory  to  employer  and  employee.  While  I  favor  restrictions  in 
our  immigration  laws  that  would  require  all  immigrants  to  be  able  physically 
to  support  themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them,  and  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  in  some  language,  I  do  not  share  in  the  general  belief  that  their  presence 
tends  to  reduce  wages.  Most  people  will  spend  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of 
what  they  receive  for  their  labor  in  buying  other  people's  labor,  while  the  other 
one-hundredth  becomes  American  capital  to  increase  our  industries.  The  fact 
that  the  price  of  labor  in  this  country  has  doubled  in  the  last  50  years  in  the  face 
of  the  heaviest  immigration  ever  known  in  any  country  shows  that  immigration 
does  n'ot  tend  to  reduce  the  price  Of  labor.  The  discrimination  against  the  Chinese 
in  our  immigration  laws  is  extremely  unjust. 

My  experience  with  large  aggregations  of  capital  has  been  that  we  get  better 
and  cheaper  products  than  when  business  is  conducted  in  a  smaller  way. 

There  is  no  monopoly  in  a  trust  or  large  aggregation  of  capital.  There  is  not 
a  monopoly  in  this  country  except  possibly  under  patents,  which  are  generally 
just  and  right. 

It  has  also  been  my  experience,  supported  by  observation,  that  large  concerns 
pay  employees  higher  wages,  with  steadier  work,  than  small  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing  unions  in  toto, 
or  mex-ely  as  opposing  certain  methods  of  trade  unions? — A.  It  is  the  methods  I 
object  to.  I  do  not  object  to  labor  organizations.  I  myself  belong  to  4  organiza- 
tions of  working  people,  but  none  of  them  are  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
on  the  capital  that  employs  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  What  4  are  those  you  belong  to? — A.  Odd  Fellows  and 
organizations  of  working  people.     I  do  not  belong  to  trade  unions. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  one?— A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Ever  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  So  you  are  taking  your  position  entirely  from  a  nonunion  standpoint? — A.  I 
do  as  far  as  the  work  is  concerned.  While  I  have  been  admitted  and  invited  to 
the  union  rooms  and  heard  their  discussions  and  talks,  I  have  never  joined  a 
union.  I  have  never  had  a  labor  trouble;  never  had  any  dispute  with  my  employers 
in  my  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  were  never  an  employer  of  labor? — A.  Never  as  a 
manufacturer  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  shoe  business  40  or  50  jsears? — A.  Yes;  45  years. 

Q.  Then  what  you  have  said  is  the  result  of  your  experience  and  observation? — 
A.  My  experience  and  observation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  that  all  the  beneficial  laws  of  Massachusetts 
toward  labor  could  have  been  enacted  in  this  State  or  elsewhere  without  trade 
unions?  Can  you  mention  one  case  in  the  world  where  a  remedial  law  was  framed 
outside  of  the  guild  of  the  trade  union? — A.  The  first  laws  passed  in  this  State  in 
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connection  with  the  Lowell  factories  were  passed  at  the  suggestion  or  request  of 
the  corporations  of  Lowell,  and  that  was  on  shortening  the  hours  of  minors  in  the 
mills. 

Q.  Who  agitated  that? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  got  that  from  Mrs.  Robinson's 
history  of  early  factory  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  there  is  tyranny  exercised  on  both  sides,  both 
by  the  trade-unionists  and  by  the  employers  at  times? — A.  By  the  trade-unionists 
particularly. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree  then  with  the  question  asked  you  by  Mr.  Clarke,  that  all 
these  remedial  laws  in  Massachusetts  were  the  outcome  of  the  agitation  of  labor 
organizations? — A.  So  far  as  specific  laws  are  concerned,  it  may  be  so  to  quite  an 
extent;  but  of  the  benefits  of  the  laws,  they  have  come  as  the  people  grew  in  bet- 
ter condition  to  have  them. 

Q.  You  think  the  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  came  before  the  organ- 
ization of  these  trade-unions? — A.  I  do.  1  think  the  disposition  of  employers  is 
to  do  the  best  they  can  with  their  employees.  That  is  the  disposition  when  they 
can  get  together.  That  is  the  disposition  clearly  stated  in  Mrs.  Robinson's  history, 
and  it  has  been  my  experience.  There  could  be  no  better  feelings  between  man 
and  man  than  between  my  employers  and  their  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  noticed  any  tendency  of  the  labor  legislation  in 
Massachusetts  to  endanger  the  business  of  the  Commonwealth — to  drive  business 
into  other  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has,  but  it  might  have  to  some  extent. 
The  labor  wars  have  had  that  effect  in  my  own  vicinity.  Labor  legislation  in 
Massachusetts,  I  think,  to  some  extent  rather  hampers  the  capital  that  employs 
the  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  do  not  think  it  has  resulted  altogether  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  laboring  classes? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  But  anything  that  makes  employ- 
ment less  hurts  us  working  people.  Anything  that  tends  to  increase  employment 
makes  our  condition  better.  The  conditions  of  working  people  in  this  country 
and  in  this  State  are  the  best  in  the  world.  If  I  would  relate  a  little  incident  that 
came  to  me  a  while  ago  it  would  illustrate  what  I  mean  better  than  anything  else 
that  I  can  say.  I  saw  in  my  paper  a  burial  notice  of  a  man  who  died  in  Arling- 
ton. The  statement  was  he  was  a  workingman  and  left  an  estate  of  $30,000.  I 
felt  an  interest  to  know  what  kind  of  man  he  was,  because  I  was  a  workingman 
and  did  not  have  §30,000,  and  I  wrote  to  the  postmaster  for  some  facts  in  regard 
to  his  life.  The  postmaster  turned  the  letter  over  to  his  administrator  and  he 
wrote  to  me.  He  said  the  man  came  there  when  16  years  of  age  and  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade.  The  first  year  of  his  majority  he  went  into  business,  butfound 
he  was  not  making  money,  and  went  to  work  as  a  journeyman  and  accumulated 
this  money.  He  had  not  been  a  miser;  had  been  a  good,  citizen,  and  when  his 
father  died  and  left  his  mother  and  a  sister  he  bought  a  house  and  kept  the  house 
in  repair,  and  paid  the  taxes  during  his  life:  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  his  church, 
and  was  a  good  citizen  generally.  He  was  not  a  penurious  man,  but  did  not 
spend  his  money  for  that  which  was  not  of  benefit  to  him.  His  estate  was 
appraised  at  something  over  $33,000. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  July  31,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  L.  CHA1IF0UX, 

Department-store  merchant,  Lowell,  Mass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  July  21,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Chalifoux  appeared  at  11.15  a.  m.,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  do  you  live?— A.  In  Lowell. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  business  at  Lowell?— A.  Yes,  and  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtihar.)  What  line  of  merchandise? — A.  Department  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  trade  good  now?— A.  Very  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Nothing  to  complain  of  ? — A.  Not  in  the  last  few  months. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  last  5  or  6  months. 

Q.  Is  that  change  general  all  over  the  country? — A.  It  commenced  West  first, 
and  South.  Last  year  was  the  beginning  in  the  South,  and  it  started  in  New 
England — that  is,  in  Lowell — along  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  Last  year  was  the 
hardest  year  known  to  the  retail  merchants  of  New  England. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  this  improvement  in  business  general  in  Alabama? — A.  Very 
good;  extraordinary. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  the  change  to  ?— A.  Possibly  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
run  out.  The  depression  of  1893  weeded  out  many  of  the  weaker  merchants. 
Little  by  little  they  reduced  their  stocks  of  merchandise  as  the  demand  for  goods 
was  less  and  less,  and  the  operatives  were  forced  out  of  employment  until  we 
reached  the  lower  end.  Then  the  merchants  of  the  West  commenced  to  buy  their 
supply,  giving  employment  to  labor,  and  little  by  little  our  factories  were  put  in 
operation,  and  the  demand  for  machinery  followed,  giving  employment  in  our 
machine  shops,  and  that  started  our  business  here. 

Q.  Restoration  of  confidence  in  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  people  are  well  employed  in  the  mills  retail  business 
is  generally  good? — A.  That  is  so.  When  depression  was  at  its  height  many  peo- 
ple feared  to  part  with  their  dollars,  fearing  they  would  not  have  employment  to 
replace  the  money  expended,  and  in  that  way  practiced  a  more  rigid  economy 
than  they  usually  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  to  business,  and  no 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  business  conditions? — A.  The  suggestion  I  have 
to  make  from  the  merchants'  standpoint  is  this:  That  we  need  to  open  our  foreign 
markets  in  order  to  keep  our  machinery  employed.  Very  soon  the  merchants  of 
the  country  will  have  gotten  large  stocks  on  hand.  Our  machinery  can  produce 
in  6  months  all  we  can  consume  in  a  year.  It  becomes  of  the  utmost  necessity 
that  the  foreign  market  be  guarded  or  else  very  soon  we  shall  see  our  mills  closed. 
They  will  be  forced  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  demand  for  their  product.  I  favor 
expansion  from  that  standpoint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)"  The  mercantile  standpoint,  not  the  diplomatic? — A. 
From  the  broad  public  standpoint.  I  claim  unless  we  expand  our  commerce,  mill 
operatives,  workingmen,  can  not  be  permanently  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  recognize  the  great  possibilities  of  expanding  trade 
in  our  own  country? — A.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  As  education  is  spread- 
ing, immigration  is  increasing,  our  capacity  of  producing  is  increasing  likewise, 
but  our  consumptive  power  is  not  increasing  in  the  same  ratio. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  trade  in  Lowell? — A.  Thirty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  a  steady  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  during  that  time? — A.  Up  to  1893;  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  until  within  a  few  months,  when  a  very  great  change  for  the  better 
was  made. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  annual  importation  of  goods  from  foreign 
countries  similar  to  the  goods  produced  in  Lowell? — A.  I  do  not.  I  have  heard 
of  its  being  large. 

Q.  You  took  that  into  account  when  you  said  we  had  more  machinery  than 
necessary  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  people? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  class  of  goods  do  you  sell? — A.  Clothing,  shoes,  hats, 
furnishing  goods,  and  ladies'  wear. 

Q.  You  do  not  take  in  the  full  line  of  merchandise? — A.  Not  entirely. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  department  store  over  the  separate  or  indi 
vidual  stores? — A.  The  department  stores,  from  my  standpoint,  have  come  to  stay 
and  to  grow.  They  supply  the  market  at  necessarily  lower  prices  than  smaller 
stores  can,  and  eventually  they  are  bound  to  grow. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  is  a  fact  that  goods  are  furnished  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer?— A.  It  is.  The  expense  of  selling  is  reduced  to  its  minimum,  and  its  capac- 
ity of  distributing  goods  being  so  great  itenables  the  department  stores  to  purchase 
goods  at  a  price  such  as  the  specialist  can  not  secure. 

Q.  The  effect  on  the  specialist  or  the  individual  storekeeper  is  to  crowd  him  out 
of  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  becomes  a  clerk  for  the  department  storekeeper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  reduce  the  number  of  clerks  employed,  there  being  1,  say,  instead  of 

2  or  3? — A.  I  think  it  will  employ  fully  as  many  people,  as  it  will  create  many 
positions  of  trust  and  salaried  positions  which  would  be  equivalent  or  in  fact 
better  than  the  income  from  smaller  stores. 

Q.  If  there  are  3  stores  side  by  side,  grocery,  clothing,  and  shoes,  run  under 
individual  management  and  ownership,  and  they  are  absorbed  into  one  store,  how 
can  they  buy  or  sell  cheaper  than  the  3? — A,  It  saves  in  bookkeepers. 

Q.  Do  you  leave  2  out  of  employment? — A.  It  crowds  some  of  .them  out  of 
employment. 

Q.  And  possibly  some  salesmen? — A.  It  saves  in  cashiers.    Now  where  you  have 

3  stores  doing  a  limited  business,  1  cashier  under  1  head  will  answer;  in  fact 
there  is  a  great  saving  there.  You  can  have  closer  management  under  one  adminis- 
tration— practice  economy  in  many  directions. 
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Q.  While  there  may  be  some  hardships,  you  think  the  result  to  the  community 
is  great  in  the  cheapening  of  goods?— A.  It  is  so.  No  one  store  could  sell  goods  at 
the  small  margin  on  the  average  practiced  by  the  larger  department  stores.  The 
fact  is  they  are  not  popular  with  the  people  and  yet  the  people  buy  their  entire 
wants  in  those  stores,  simply  because  they  look  after  their  own  personal 
pocketbooks. 

Q.  You  make  it  to  their  interests? — A.  Necessarily  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Does  your  department  store  also  limit  the  ability  of 
young  men  and  young  women  to  go  into  business  for  themselves  and  become  self- 
supporting? — A.  It  certainly  puts  obstructions  in  the  way. 

Q.  They  never  have  a  feeling  of  ownership,  what  we  might  call  an  anchorage, 
in  the  community  where  they  simply  earn  a  salary? — A.  It  will  force  a  certain 
number  of  them  possessing  talent  to  the  front,  where  they  command  a  larger  salary 
than  a  small  store  would  pay  them. 

Q.  Of  course  if  they  were  in  the  department  stores  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  these  parties  to  rise  in  the  mercantile  trade? — A.  I  think  it  has  that 
tendency. 

Q.  Department  stores  can  buy  cheaper  than  the  individual  or  firms;  can  save  by 
takingpartsof  job  lots  or  bankrupt  lots? — A.  Job  lots  and  other  lots.  Forinstance, 
let  us  illustrate:  Supposing  you  go  into  the  market  and  buy  50  pairs  of  pants  or 
50  suits;  another  man  comes  into  the  market  and  buys  2.000  suits;  he  necessarily 
gets  a  closer  price.  Usually  the  department  store's  credit  is  unquestioned,  and 
the  other's  credit  is  more  or  less  questioned,  since  96  per  cent  of  those  who  enter 
business  fail  eventually.  That  is  an  element  of  risk  that  the  manufacturers  take 
into  consideration.  Another  thing,  the  manufacturers  can  deal  directly  with  the 
department  store,  while  they  can  not  deal  with  the  specialist.  The  department 
store  buysin  large  lots  and  saves  one  profit.  In  many  instances  that  is  the  way. 
The  jobbers  are  passing  away  into  the  hands  of  the  commission  houses;  and  in 
many  instances  the  commission  houses  are  passing  away,  and  the  mills  are  selling, 
direct  to  the  retailer.  I  buy  from  a  great  many  mills  in  the  South  direct,  and 
some  herein  New  England.  The  same  thing  in  shoes;  for  instance,  a  shoe  store 
necessarily  must  buy  the  greater  part  of  its  stock  from  the  jobber,  paying  a  profit 
to  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber  buys  from  the  manufacturer.  The  department  store 
buys  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  saving  that  one  profit.  He  gets  the  advan- 
tage (which  figures  to  quite  an  extent)  of  escaping  the  risk  attached  to  the  sale  to 
these  promiscuous  dealers  who  are  more  or  less  weak  in  credit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  the  movement  in  business  is  tending  toward 
department  stores  ? — A.  Jobbing  houses  will  have  to  be  done  away  with.  Thecom- 
mission  houses  and  the  manufacturers  will  have  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumers. 
We  save  two  profits.  We  have  a  mill,  recently  reorganized — the  Appleton  Mills. 
Its  treasurer  is  also  agent.     I  believe  their  aim  is  to  sell  to  large  consumers. 

Q.  That  has  eliminated  one  officer? — A.  5fes.  We  have  the  Lawrence  Mill,  a 
large  hosiery  mill.  The  Lowell  dealer  has  to  buy  the  goods  in  New  York  and  pay 
freight  both  ways.  I  have  bought  many  cases  of  goods  that  came  direct  from 
Lawrence  mills — shipped  to  New  York  and  reshipped  here.  In  time  this  expense 
will  be  saved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Does  the  department  store  sell  cheaper? — A.  If  they 
did  not,  how  could  they  command  the  patronage  ? 

Q.  Because  it  is  all  under  one  roof ;  customers  save  car  fare  and  everything 
else.  Is  not  that  your  great  advantage?— A.  I  will  differ  with  you.  Take  the  city 
of  New  York :  The  rents  of  real  estate  in  New  York  became  very  high ;  retail 
clothiers  charged  high  prices ;  the  result  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  sold  in 
New  York  to-day,  among  the  workingmen,  is  sold  by  the  department  stores.  The 
clothing  stores  of  New  York  have  for  a  constituency  only  the  best  people,  but  the 
smaller  stores  of  the  Bowery  are  disappearing.  If  you  can  transport  your  memory 
back  to  15  or  20  years  ago,  you  will  remember  the  Bowery  was  lined  with  small 
clothing  stores.  They  have  all  disappeared,  and  that  clothing  is  sold  by  the 
department  stores. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  compete  with  Douglass,  Emerson,  or  Hanan  in  the  sale  of 
boots  and  shoes? — A.  We  are. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  as  good  a  shoe  for  the  money?— A.  Certainly.  We  can  give  a 
better  shoe  for  the  same  money,  and  make  a  legitimate  profit.  Each  pair  of  Doug- 
lass's shoes  costs  25  cents  additional  for  advertising.  The  same  with  bicycles;  the 
greatest  source  of  expense  in  the  cost  of  bicycles  is  the  advertising  bill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  opinion  quite  general  in  our  great  cities  that 
the  tickets  of  prices  held  out  in  the  windows  and  elsewhere  are,  in  a  measure, 
false;  that  is,  in  selling  job  lots  the  tickets  are  99  cents  and  48  cents  and  49  cents 
and  19  cents?  Can  you  give  us  an  ethical  reason  or  explanation  how  in  mercan- 
tile life  this  1  or  2  cents  cut  in  the  price  was  necessary,  or  is  it  just  a  means  of 
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catching  the  customer? — A.  It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  There  is  more  or 
less  faking;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  done,  but  those  methods  are  not  always 
successful.  I  will  leave  out  such  stores  as  Stearn  in  New  York;  they  will  not  do 
anything  of  the  kind;  Wanamaker  will  not;  Macy  will  not;  and  many  houses  of 
that  standard  will  not  fake;  but  there  are  a  great  many  fakers. 

Another  reason  why  a  department  store  has  the  advantage  over  a  small  store: 
Take  a  small  store  doing  a  business  of  $10,000;  on  that  usually  a  rent  has  to  be 
paid,  a  clerk  or  two  is  paid,  a  small  advertising  bill  is  paid,  taxes,  and  living 
expenses  of  the  owner.  On  a  §10,00,0  trade  you  put  10  per  cent;  that  is,  $1,000; 
hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the  living  expenses.  The  storekeeper  usually  wants  at 
least  $1,000,  and  he  can  get  more  than  that  as  a  salesman,  if  he  is  a  good  salesman. 
His  expenses  to  run  that  small  store  must  be  at  least  $2,500,  which  is  25  per  cent. 
Now  a  department  store  can  reduce  its  selling  expenses  to  the  minimum,  and 
certainly  under  25  per  cent.  You  can  see  the  source  of  profit.  The  department 
store  gets,  in  paying  cash,  about  7  per  cent  trade  discount,  which  the  average 
small  trader  does  not  get.  Wanamaker  is  doing  a  retail  business,  I  believe,  of 
$11,000,000  to  $12,000,000  a  year.  Figure  what  5  per  cent  would  be.  Five  per 
cent  would  not  allow  any  of  the  small  dealers  to  live.  That  is  the  advantage,  and 
the  main  advantage,  of  department  stores.  It  enables  them  to  undersell  the  aver- 
age small  dealer,  and.  supply  the  people  with  their  requirements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  customary  in  these  department  stores  to  make  a  run 
on  some  particular  line  of  goods,  as  the  demands  of  trade  indicate? — A.  It  is  one 
of  the  rules  or  customs  of  business. 

Q.  That  line  of  goods  you  make  a  run  on  is  often  selected  with  respect  to  com- 
petition, I  suppose? — A.  Each  dealer  has  his  views  in  regard  to  that.  Conditions 
suggest  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  economic  and  sound  business  to  sacrifice  one  line  of  goods 
in  a  department  store  for  the  sake  of  drawing  in  trade? — A.  It  is  done,  and  with 
advantage. 

Q.  It  can  not  be  kept  up,  of  course?  The  prices  that  are  made  during  that  run 
can  not  be  legally  sustained? — A.  There  are  different  lines  of  goods  run  by  depart- 
ment stores  that  never  yield  any  profit  at  all  to  the  managers.  In  Paris  they 
make  kid  gloves  a  specialty,  selling  at  less  than  cost.  It  costs  probably  12  to  15 
per  cent  to  do  business — they  lose  that.  Each  city  has  its  specialty.  I  know  the 
Bon  Marche  in  doing  a  business  of  $30,000,000  a  year,  and  the  Louvre,  have  a 
certain  glove  which  they  sell  at  about  cost  to  draw  the  foreign  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  has  not  wiped  out  the  glove  business  in  the  individual 
stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  sell  the  same  goods  under  a  different  name,  and  get  a  high  price? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Missouri  law  for  taxing  de- 
partment stores? — A.  Yes;  it  has  been  tried  in  Europe,  in  France.  The  Bon  Marche 
is  taxed  $90,000  a  year  on  the  different -departments.  In  Germany  they  are  also 
looking  to  the  matter,  and  Parliament  is  about  to  take  some  action. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  provisions  of  the  bill  pending  in  the  Reichstag? — A.  I  have 
read  it.  They  may  attempt  to  tax  the  store  if  they  please.  They  have  come  to 
stay,  the  same  as  railroads  have  come  to  stay  in  place  of  the  stages.  Taxation  of 
department  stores  will  not  remedy  the  evil,  for  the  profits  are  regulated  by  the 
expense  of  conducting  the  business,  and  taxation  will  only  result  in  an  added 
expense,  which  will  have  to  be  met  by  larger  profits,  and  the  consumer  will  have 
it  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  business  which 
you  see  arcmnd  you,  of  concentration? — A.  Absolutely  so,  as  in  the  case  with 
manufacture.  First  it  is  the  hands,  machinery  follows,  the  small  mill  follows, 
the  large  mill  follows,  the  trust  follows.  You  can  not  stop  them.  They  can  not 
be  stopped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  your  experience,  observation,  and  study  of  this 
question  enable  you  to  suggest  any  public  policy  or  legislation  that  will  eliminate 
any  of  the  evils  of  the  department  stores? — A.  I  have  given  the  subject  consider- 
able thought.  The  problem  is  greater  than  I  can  solve.  I  believe  the  United 
States  Government  should  appoint  a  commission  on  that  special  line  in  order  to 
provide  against  evils  that  necessarily  follow. 

Q.  You  think  some  of  them  can  be  eliminated  by  law? — A.  Yes;  but  I  firmly 
believe  the  matter  demands  thorough  study  by  practical,  experienced  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  the  bargains  held  out  by  those  stores  usually 
from  great  stocks  that  go  into  bankruptcy,  or  more  or  less  unseasonable  goods 
bought  in  large  amounts,  to  be  sold  out  in  2  or  3  weeks? — A.  There  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer, at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  particularly  a  manufacturer  of  specialties, 
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but  finds  himself  with  a  line  of  goods  which  it  is  necessary  to  move  at  once  in 
order  to  start  on  the  following  year's  production.  He  goes  directly  to  these  depart- 
ment stores  and  unloads  for  half  the  former  price  many  times,  and  the  depart- 
ment store  offers  these  goods  at  a  slight  profit,  yet  underbidding  the  smaller 
people,  and  that  has  always  been,  and  can  not  be  changed.  We  have  manufac- 
turers, for  instance,  doing  a  large  export  business.  I  have  one  man  in  mind  who 
employs  some  1,500  girls.  He  does,  a  large  export  business  in  specialties,  and  a 
few  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  season  he  goes  to  Wanamaker  and  closes  his 
entire  stock,  which  is  in  remnants,  and  they  can  dispose  of  a  large  lot  at  the  price. 
And  again  there  are  manufacturers  whose  bank  forces  them  to  payment.  Usually 
a  merchant  may  have  a  line  of  discount  in  the  bank.  The  bank  may  be  a  little 
fearful  and  say , ' '  This  must  be  paid. "  The  manufacturer  immediately  must  realize 
money  in  some  way.  His  store  is,  perhaps,  overstocked,  and  he  goes  and  forces 
these  lots  at  a  sacrifice,  gets  his  money,  and  places  himself  properly  before  the 
financial  world.  That  is  where  the  department  store  has  a  great  advantage. 
There  are  plenty  of  small  manufacturers  constantly  arising  and  constantly  in 
need  of  money. 

Q.  As  to  the  supply  of  ready-made  clothing,  and  women's  goods,  and  everything 
of  that  kind;  the  cheapening  of  that  lies  in  the  sweat  shop,  does  it  not? — A.  They 
are  being  done  away  with  now.    There  are  none  in  Boston  at  all  now. 

Q.  But  the  sweat-shop  goods  are  sold  in  Boston? — A.  Yes.  They  send  them  to 
New  York  to  be  made. 

Q.  He  goes  to  New  York  on  account  of  the  Massachusetts  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  these  cheap  goods  that  are  held  out  to  the  public  is  it  not  really  a  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  two  articles,  you  reap  a  profit? — • 
A.  A  percentage. 

Q.  And  while  a  person  may  be  captivated,  you  make  as  much  off  the  cheap 
article  as  on  the  higher? — A.  The  percentage,  certainly. 

Q.  Dollar  and  a  quarter  silk  is  advertised  at  67  cents,  yet  you  are  buying  67 
cents  worth  of  silk,  and  not  a  dollar  and  a  quarter's  worth? — A.  Outside  of  job 
lots.  For  instance,  we  had  a  sale,  and  Mr.  Pollard  sold  silk  for  35  cents  a  yard 
that  cost,  originally,  much  more.  They  were  dress  remnants  and  dress  patterns, 
and  sold  for  35  cents,  and  the  usual  price  was  75  cents  to  SI.  In  the  general  run 
of  the  stores — take  New  York  City,  for  instance;  in  five-sixths  of  the  largest  houses 
the  standard  goods  are  sold  at  pretty  much  the  same  rate.  You  can  not  find  a 
saving  of  5  or  10  cents  on  them  anywhere  in  most  of  these  stores. 

Q.  And  when  you  see  the  67-cent  silk  and  it  looks  like  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  silk, 
you  are  only  buying  67-cent  silk? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  to  catch  the  customer,  and  the  goods  themselves  are  just  exactly 
worth  what  they  are  sold  for  and  no  more? — A.  Outside  of  the  jobs. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  July  SI,  1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  F.  CONNOLLY, 

Secretary  of  the  Weavers'  Union,  Lowell,  Mass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  July  21,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Connolly  appeared  at  1S.30  p.  m.  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence? — A.  Lowell. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  At  present  secretary  of  a  labor  union. 

Q.  You  are  not  engaged  in  any  other  business? — A.  Not  at  present.  Until  a  few 
months  ago  I  worked  as  a  mule  spinner  here  in  Lowell. 

Q.  (Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  any  pending  strikes  here? — A.  There  is  a  strike 
at  present,  not  a  large  one,  but  still  it  is  affecting  some  of  the  people.  There  is  a 
strike  of  the  mule  spinners  of  the  Massachusetts  Corporation,  and  the  question  of 
the  strike  is  for  an  increase  of  their  present  prices  10  to  15  per  cent.  They  main- 
tain that  they  had  been  working  that  amount  below  spinners  in  other  mills  of 
Lowell  since  1895,  and  they  presented  their  case  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Southworth, 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  grant  what  they  sought,  and  informed 
them  that  he  would  put  out  their  mules  before  yielding  what  they  sought.  The 
committee  that  waited  on  Mr.  Southworth  had  power  to  act  in  the  matter,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  when  he  made  that  statement  to  them  they  called  off  the  rest  of 
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the  men  on  a  strike,  which  occurred  some  4  weeks  ago.  It  is  still  pending,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  strike  Mr.  South  worth  has  been  as  good  as  his  word.  He  has  torn 
out  the  majority  of  the  mules  in  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Substituting  ring  spinning?— A.  Not  yet,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed he  will  do  so,  though  nothing  has  yet  been  substituted,  and  some  of  the 
other  operatives  in  other  departments  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  it.  In  the 
position  I  occupied  as  secretary  of  two  other  labor  organizations  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  pay  out  some  of  the  funds  for  their  maintenance.  They  contributed  their 
weekly  dues  with  the  intention  of  receiving  something  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  titles  of  your  organizations? — A.  lam 
secretary  for  the  weavers'  union  and  carders'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Both  local  organizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  affiliated  with  national  organizations? — A.  Each  of  them  with  national 
organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  With  the  Knights  or  American  Federation? — A.  Not 
affiliated  with  the  federation,  but  have  national  organizations  of  their  own.  The 
weavers  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Textile  Operatives,  and 
the  carders'  union  have  a  national  •organization  of  their  own. 

Q.  How  many  are  involved  in  this  strike  among  the  mule  spinners? — A.  There 
were  20  pair  of  mules  and  each  pair  of  mules  employed  1  spinner,  and  then  there 
were  3  third  ends  or  section  ends,  and  2  second  ends  and  the  overseer  and  a  num- 
ber of  doffers,  back  boys,  and  other  help  that  go  to  make  up  a  room.  The  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  spinners,  in  events  of  this  kind,  is  to  support  all  that  go 
out  with  them,  and  they  placed  a  levy  of  50  cents  on  each  spinner,  which  went  to 
meet  the  additional  cost  of  supporting  those  few  people  that  went  on  strike. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen  here  pretty  thoroughly  organized? — A.  Fairly  well  organ- 
ized. By  that  I  mean  they  are  as  well  organized  as  the  general  run  of  States 
through  the  country.  There  may  be  some  few  exceptions  we  can  point  to  where 
they  have  brought  all  the  people  employed  as  workmen  into  the  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  percentage  of  the  employees  in  the  cotton  mills  are 
organized? — A.  Not  a  very  large  percentage.  We  have  some  15,000  operatives  in 
the  cotton  mills,  and  about  2,000  is  as  high  as  we  have  reached  in  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  mills  union  mills? — A.  No;  they  are  not  union 
mills  in  the  sense  that  cigarmakere  and  tobacco  men  are  organized. 

Q.  Organized  somewhat  on  the  open-door  style? — A.  There  has  been  no  objec- 
tion to  the  union  and  nonunion  men  working  together,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  spinners  union,  and  their  objection  is  only  of  a  moral  nature.  They  are 
entirely  organized.  Every  man  that  follows  mule  spinning  pays  to  the  union, 
but  in  the  other  departments  the  percentage  of  organization  not  being  so  high 
there  are  more  not  belonging  to  the  union  than  pay  to  them,  so  there  is  no  coer- 
cion or  intimidation  of  any  kind.  The  movement  is  practically  new  to  the  other 
departments  outside  of  the  mule  spinners.  The  weavers'  organization  dates  back 
to  the  13th  of  January,  1898;  the.  carders  go  back  to  the  28th  of  April,  1897;  so 
they  are  recent  organizations.  They  have  the  whole  field  before  them,  a  large 
field,  and  yet  we  hope  that  sometime  they  will  be  drawn  into  it,  and  when  they 
are  we  expect  it  will  not  only  be  better  for  the  operative  but  the  employer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  central  organization  of  your  organized  labor,  a  general  assem- 
bly, trades  assembly,  or  council? — A.  We  have  atjentral  body  known  as  the  trade 
and  labor  council  that  meets  every  second  Sunday,  and  each  of  the  local  unions 
have  the  right  to  be  represented  there  by  7  delegates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  mill  agents  receive  and  confer  with  the  represen- 
tatives of"  the  several  unions? — A.  They  have  received  representatives  from  the 
mule  spinners'  union  at  different  times.  I  have  been  on  deputations  for  the  spin- 
ners many  times  myself.  I  worked  in  the  mills  until  a  fewmonthsago.  We  have 
met  them  on  two  occasions,  the  mill  agent  representing  his  firm  and  giving  to  the 
mule  spinners  the  right  to  appoint  whom  they  saw  fit  to  represent  their  side  of 
the  case.  Each  time  it  was  on  the' wage  question.  In  1895  was  the  first  time  we 
met  and  proposed  a  list  that  would  be  uniform  if  adopted,  and  if  that  list  had 
been  adopted  this  strike  of  the  mule  spinners  woul  d  not  have  taken  pi  ace.  Though 
the  list  was  not  adopted  some  concessions  were  made  and  the  conference  resulted 
in  much  good — better  feeling  prevailed  between  the  mule  spinners  and  the  agent 
when  anything  occurred.  They  met  frequently,  whenever  necessary,  from  time 
to  time  to  the  present,  and  the  wages  were  reasonable  to  what  they  had  been. 

The  next  time  we  appeared  in  conference  was  in  January,  1898.  At  the  time 
there  was  a  proposition  to  reduce  wages  10  per  cent,  and  many  of  the  people  were 
not  prepared  for  it;  or  even  prepared  or  not  it  is  unnatural  to  accept  these  things 
kindly  and  with  good  feeling,  and  the  mule  spinners  being  then  the  leading  textile 
organization  took  the  matter  up.    The  members  were  united  in  opposition  to  it. 
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They  felt  the  out  was  not  warranted  and  sought  a  conference,  hoping  that  the 
conference  would  result  in  something  more  favorable  than  was  proposed.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  represent  the  employees  of  the  firm  with 
which  I  was  employed,  and  we  met  and  discussed  the  matter  for  two  or  three 
hours,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  mill  agents,  though  they  gave  us  the  conference, 
had  decided  upon  what  course  to  pursue.  It  was  practically  an  ultimatum  and 
must  go  into  effect,  and  it  was  courtesy  more  than  anything  else  that  gave  us  the 
conference.  It  was  desirable  to  keep  the  good  feeling  that  had  existed.  So  we 
reported  the  result,  which  was  anticipated  by  many,  and  the  result  was  it  had  to 
go.  At  the  time  the  whole  of  the  operatives  of  New  England  here  were  indignant. 
It  was  a  general  cut  throughout  New  England  and  there  was  much  talk  about 
southern  competition  being  the  cause  of  it,  but  the  operatives  considered  that  like 
the  yarns  given  out  by  parents  of  children  to  scare  them,  and  placed  no  credence 
in  it.  So  the  most  of  the  spinners  were  for  voting  a  strike,  but  several  meetings 
were  held  and  the  statement  appeared  locally  signed  by  the  mill  agents  that  it 
was  not  to  be  so  heavy  a  cut  as  was  thought,  and  it  modified  the  feeling  of  the 
men  to  some  extent,  leaving  it  within  the  power  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  see 
a  strike  to  make  an  argument  that  they  had  better  yield  for  the  time  being,  partic- 
ularly as  the  people  of  New  Bedford  had  decided  upon  going  out  on  strike  at  that 
time,  and  the  argument  was  made  that  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  spread  out  our 
forces  but  to  confine  the  efforts  to  New  Bedford,  and  to  remain  at  work  and  accept 
under  protest  what  was  proposed;  and  it  was  agreed,  and  we  worked  on  until  this 
spring  without  any  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  "What  was  the  percentage  of  cut  down? — A.  Where  I 
worked  it  was  10  per  cent.  Statements  were  made  by  many  of  the  girls  that 
worked  in  other  departments  that  they  were  affected  even  as  high  as  20  per  cent, 
bnt  no  statistics  were  gathered  regarding  that.  The  mule  spinners  suffered  a  10 
per  cent  reduction. 

The  necessity  for  organization  among  the  operatives  became  very  apparent  last 
spring.  At  that  time  the  mule  spinners,  who  were  organized  thoroughly  and  had 
been  in  the  custom  of  meeting  their  employers  and  conferring  upon  the  wage 
question,  were  granted  the  restoration  of  the  schedules  that  existed  prior  to  the 
cut  down.  I  was  then  serving  and  am  still  serving  as  secretary  of  the  textile 
council,  a  body  composed  of  the  local  textile  organizations,  and  was  authorized 
to  issue  a  public  announcement  to  the  delegates  of  these  four  bodies  to  come 
together  and  prepare  themselves  to  present  what  they  wanted  at  that  time.  Trade 
was  booming,  and  it  was  the  intention  to  ask  for  a  general  restoration  of  the 
schedules  existing  prior  to  the  cut  of  January,  1898.  We  were  anticipated  by  the 
mill  agents.  Notes  were  placed  on  the  mill  gates.  The  meeting  was  to  take 
place  on  the  next  Monday  evening,  and  through  the  week  the  mill  agents  had  a 
meeting  and  decided  to  post  a  notice  that  the  restoration  of  wages  was  to  take 
place  on  the  3d  of  April.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  we  were  anticipated. 
The  spinners  naturally  expected  to  receive  the  whole  10  per  cent  in  recognition  of 
their  being  thoroughly  organized.  The  rest  of  the  operatives  felt  they  would  be 
discriminated  against,  and  the  textile  council  was  called  with  that  end  in  view. 
Whether  we  were  right  or  not  in  our  conclusions,  the  rest  of  the  operatives  were 
not  placed  on  the  schedules  that  existed  prior  to  the  cut  down,  and  this  is  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  organization 
exist  more  generally  amongst  them.  The  argument  used  by  the  members  of  the 
other  organizations,  which  were  not  so  strong  as  the  mule  spinners,  was  that  they 
were  treated  with  little  consideration  because  their  weakness  was  apparent;  that 
if  the  muleepinners  had  not  been  given  the  full  restoration  some  trouble  would 
have  resulted. 

In  line  with  that  I  might  illustrate  to  you.  There  is  a  system  here,  particularly 
in  the  weaving  department,  that  works  a  great  evil  to  the  operatives,  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  of  much  advantage  to  the  employer  either,  and  I  also  question 
whether  the  high  officials  know  all  about  it  and  indorse  it.  When  the  overseer 
receives  an  order  for  a  certain  grade  of  work  to  be  produced,  that  he  has  not  tried 
before,  he  gauges  what  he  thinks  he  should  pay  to  the  weaver.  Sometimes  a  weaver 
may  run  8  looms  on  one  class  of  work  and  only  1  on  another,  and  he  gauges  it  so 
that  whatever  the  wages  were  prior  to  the  change  they  will  not  receive  any  more. 
There  have  been  instances  where  a  young  woman  of  the  weavers'  union  reported 
that  she  had  received  $3  per  100  yards  of  cloth,  and  operated  2  looms.  She  made 
the  statement  that  she  reached  as  high  as  $13  one  week,  something  exceptional, 
and  that  sometime  after  that  the  work  was  changed,  another  grade  of  goods  was 
put  upon  her  loom,  and  then,  a  few  weeks  later  on,  the  same  work  was  put  in 
again,  and  this  time  she  was  ordered  to  operate  4  looms,  and  the  price  given  to  her 
was  94  cents  per  100  yards.     I  question  whether  the  highest  officials  know  all 
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about  that  practice.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  such  a  palpable  outrage  that  it  is  hardly 
possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  remember  when  it  was? — A.  Within  the  last  few 
months  this  occurred.  I  mention  that  case  because  it  comes  more  clearly  before 
me  than  many  others.  It  is  quite  common  through  the  mills;  and  when  I  make 
the  statement  that  if  the  people  would  more  generally  organize  here  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  both  employer  and  employee,  I  mean  that  without  any  great 
strike  or  anything  at  all,  by  being  thoroughly  organized  this  condition  of  things 
could  not  exist;  that  the  parties  through  their  union  at  the  meetings  could  get  a 
schedule  of  prices  that  it  has  been  customary  to  pay  on  the  different  work;  and 
when  a  new  order  comes,  and  when  the  overseer  says  to  the  operative,  "Run  the 
loom  and  see  that  it  does  not  stop;  it  is  a  sample," — it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  operative  not  to  follow  it  so  closely,  because  if  you  follow  one  machine 
and  pay  attention  to  that  wholly  and  neglect  the  others,  you  are  going  to  the  very 
limit  of  what  is  possible,  and  then  if  the  wages  are  fixed,  on  that  loom  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  make  a  good  average  of  wages.  These  matters  would  be  talked 
over  in  the  union  and  each  weaver  would  understand  it,  and  though  doing  fairly 
well  when  the  sample  would  be  brought  to  them,  would  not  leave  themselves 
exposed  to  this  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  do  what  was  right  by  the  employer,  and 
get  a  schedule  of  wages  settled  that  would  be  possible  to  work  under  without 
friction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Could  not  that  schedule  be  fixed  by  calculating  the  capacity 
of  the  loom? — A.  It  can  be  figured,  but  I  have  known  them  to  follow  this  practice 
in  giving  these  orders  to  the  weaver. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  order  was  for  some  other  purpose,  to  find  out  the  style 
of  the  goods,  how  it  would  appear,  how  it  would  actually  run  on  that  loom  at  that 
speed,  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  a  very  long  expe- 
rience. It  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  The 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  overseer  is  to  run  his  loom  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to  make 
a  reputation  for  himself,  and  keep  the  cost  down ;  and  from  all  I  have  seen  of  them 
(it  is  more  than  30  years  since  I  first  went  into  the  mill),  that  is  the  reason  they 
give  the  orders  to  keep  the  machines  going. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  order,  is  it  not,  and  honest  service  requires  that,  does  it 
not? — A.  It  does,  but  if  you  have  6  looms  to  operate,  in  working  on  only  1,  one 
of  the  others  might  stop,  and  if  you  stay  until  you  straighten  out  what  work  you 
are  doing  on  the  loom  you  are  engaged  on  there  is  a  loss  on  the  one  that  is  stopped. 
The  order  I  refer  to  is  to  let  all  the  others  stop  if  necessary  and  see  that  this  one  is 
kept  going,  so  that  when  the  price  is  arranged  it  is  arranged  without  any  allow- 
ance for  loss  of  time  but  at  the  highest  limit ;  and  this  works  evil  to  the  operative 
and  does  not  bring  much  advantage  to  the  employer  either.  There  is  always  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  ever  been  any  attempt  to  arbitrate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  employers  and  employees  in  this  city  ? — A.  About  8  weeks  ago 
there  was  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  mill  officials,  one  firm  here,  to  fine  the 
operatives  in  the  carding  room,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  operatives  of  that 
room  belonging  to  the  carders'  union  they  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
organization,  and  it  was  advised  that  they  remain  at  their  work  and  that  we 
attempt  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  We  made  public  notice  of  it  to  bring  it  before 
the  highest  officials  there.  We  were  not  recognized  by  being  asked  to  meet  the 
mill  officials  personally,  but  the  publicity  that  was  given  to  the  case  had  some 
effect,  and  it  was  decided  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  not  to  enforce  this  fine.  It 
was  a  new  thing.  There  are  fines  and  have  been  fines  for  years  in  the  weave  shop, 
but  it  was  new  in  the  card  room,  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  that  the  time 
to  resist  oppressive  conditions  is  when  they  are  first  imposed,  and  I  think  myself 
it  was  right  and  proper.  I  admit  candidly  that  the  organization  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enter  upon  a  strike.  If  the  mill  officials  had  taken  the  stand  that  they 
would  line  them  whether  right  or  wrong — they  would  enforce  these  fines,  the  tem- 
per of  the  operatives  was  that  they  would  go  out  on  strike.  As  secretary  of  the 
organization,  and  more  than  any  other  member  of  it  having  the  management  of  it, 
I  certainly  hoped  it  would  not  go  that  far.  I  did  hope  there  would  be  a  meet- 
ing between  the  members  of  the  union  and  the  mill  officials,  but  there  was  not 
and  the  fining  did  not  take  place.  As  I  have  stated,  the  union  is  young,  has  the 
whole  field  before  it,  and  to  secure  arbitration  you  must  bring  yourself  to  the 
position  that  Admiral  Dewey  was  in— you  have  to  be  able  to  put  up  a  fight,  and 
then  they  will  arbitrate.    If  you  have  not  power  to  fight,  arbitration  does  not  go. 

y.  You  think  first  of  all  there  should  be  a  good  strong  union ,  and  then  arbitration 
would  be  desirable  as  a  means  of  settling  difficulties?— A.  Hardly  that.  I  think 
arbitration  is  right  and  proper  even  if  we  had  no  union  at  all,  but  I  find  that  unless 
you  have  some  power  you  will  not  be  recognized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  your  union  chart0*""1'-4    'xr" 
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Q.  Or  incorporated? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  You  put  a  question  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  No  labor 
union  but  one  in  Lowell  has  a  charter.     We  have  some  20  or  more  in  the  city. 

Q  Is  it  to  avoid  responsibility?— A.  No;  but  the  question  of  being  chartered 
rarely  comes  up.  What  obligations  we  contract  we  meet.  The  money  that  I  get 
from  the  weavers  and  card-room  laborers  has  been  paid  voluntarily.  There  is  a 
clause  in  the  constitution  that  if  they  are  locked  out  by  strike  in  any  other  depart- 
ment they  are  entitled  to  so  much  a  week. 

Q.  If  your  association  was  incorporated  there  would  be  a  different  responsibility, 
would  there  not?  You  could  be  sued. — A.  I  know  nothing  about  law.  We  organ- 
ize these  things  on  the  principle  that  we  are  going  to  treat  everybody  right. 

Q.  What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  organizations  in  Lowell?— A.  Mainly 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  people. 

Q.  Shifting? — A.  No;  the  different  races  of  people  that  make  up  our  laboring 
folks.  I  could  not  name  all  the  races  we  have;  but  we  have  natives;  we  have 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh;  we  have  them  from  the  provinces;  we  have 
Greeks,  Turks,  Poles,  Armenians,  and  there  are  others  that  I  could  not  name,  but 
of  these  1  am  positive,  because  I  have  come  in  contact  with  them.  When  approached 
and  made  to  understand  that  the  labor  union  is  to  their  advantage,  the  Greeks 
and  Poles  will  become  members  of  it.  Still  it  is  quite  difficult  to  keep  them,  for 
the  most  of  them  do  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  carry  on  a  conversation  and  make  one's  self  understood,  with  men 
that  know  nothing  of  each  others'  language;  and  we  can  simply  smile  and  shake 
hands,  which  is  embarrassing  to  me,  and  I  suppose  the  same  to  them. 

Q.  Your  union  is  composed  principally  of  the  higher  skilled  operatives? — A.  Not 
wholly  so,  because  the  union  is  for  the  operative,  irrespective  of  his  skill;  and  the 
members  who  take  more  interest  in  it  than  the  average,  and  who  approach  and 
endeavor  to  bring  in  others,  do  not  call  into  question  the  skill  of  the  operatives  at 
all.  Whenever  they  meet  one  that  will  listen  to  them  they  argue  the  advantages 
of  the  union  and  ask  him  to  come  in,  irrespective  of  his  skill. 

Q.  Are  your  wages  as  good  as  they  were  10  years  ago? — A.  The  wages  of  the 
mule  spinners  are  rather  higher  than  they  were  10  years  ago,  but  in  answering  a 
question  of  that  kind  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
productive  power  in  the  last  10  years,  and  the  wages  of  the  mule  spinner  and  the 
condition  in  Lowell  is  the  best  argument  in  support  of  labor  unions  that  I  know 
of.  The  mule  spinner,  up  to  the  strike  I  referred  to,  has  never  had  a  labor  strike 
in  Lowell;  and  I  can  state  to  you,  and  the  books  will  bear  me  out,  that  in  1887  the 
price  paid  for  spinning  36  yarn  in  the  Merrimac  mill  was  75  cents  per  100  yards. 
They  pay  now  by  the  clock,  but  it  can  be  figured  into  yards.  The  number  of 
hanks  produced  to-day  in  the  Merrimac,  30  hanks,  equals  1,200  yards  of  36  yarn. 
At  75  cents  per  100,  1,200  in  1887  gave  §9.  Now  the  price  for  30  hanks,  I  should 
say,  is  $12.10.  That  has  come  by  following  lines  I  have  briefly  touched  upon  here. 
The  men  have  been  organized  and  brought  together.  I  examined  into  their  prices, 
compared  them  with  prices  paid  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  found  that 
they  were  very  much  lower  than  many  other  places,  and  presented  these  facts 
conservatively  to  their  employers,  and  they  have  reached  that  result  without  any 
strike.  This  strike  against  the  Massachusetts  corporation  is  the  first,  and  is 
deplored  on  account  of  the  spinners  and  on  account  of  all  the  laboring  people  in 
general.  It  is  the  first  trouble  of  that  character  that  has  come  to  the  spinners' 
union. 

Now,  at  the  Massachusetts,  where  this  strike  took  place,  the  spinners  did  not 
fare  so  well.  They  were  receiving  in  1889  from  88.50  to  $8.70  per  week,  and  in 
1892,  when  the  58-hour  law  was  adopted,  3£  per  cent  was  added  to  the  wages  of 
the  operatives  to  make  up  for  time  supposed  to  be  lost  by  the  adoption  of  that  law. 
That  was  general.  In  December  of  that  year  7  per  cent  was  added  generally  to 
the  wages.  The  advantages  that  came  to  the  Massachusetts  spinners  came  through 
increased  speed  of  machinery.  I  saw  an  article  by  Mr.  South  worth ,  the  mill  agent, 
in  the  paper,  where  he  alleged  their  wages  to  be  §11.77  per  week.  He  gives  that  as 
the  statement,  and  one  of  the  spinners  on  strike  admitted  to  me  that  it  was  true. 
The  increase  there  is,  perhaps,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  one  I  referred  to,  but 
it  came  not  wholly  by  additions  to  the  price  list,  but,  as  some  of  them  maintain, 
more  largely  through  the  increase  of  the  speed  and  producing  power  of  the 
machine. 

Q.  The  net  result  was  comparatively  quite  an  increase  of  pay? — A.  He  got  quite 
a  large  increase  of  pay  with  it.  The  increase  of  pay  came  through  the  action  of 
the  organization;  but  he  did  not  fare  so  well.  We  presented  a  list  that  would  be 
uniform,  if  adopted,  so  as  to  avoid  this  and  to  give  each  man  an  equal  price  for  an 
equal  product  of  similar  goods,  no  matter  what  firm  he  worked  for.  That  is  what 
we  believed  in  here,  and  that  is  what  we  strived  to  bring  about. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  are  seeking  for  uniformity?— A.  Yes;  and  there  is 
where  the  crash  has  come  on  the  Massachusetts  corporation,  which  has  resulted 
in  12  pair  of  mules  being  broken  up  out  of  20  pair  that  existed  there  before.  Some 
of  the  men  have  been  sent  out  of  town  at  their  own  desire,  given  as  large  sums  as 
$50,  to  go  elsewhere  and.  secure  employment,  and  it  certainly  gives  a  backward 
turn  to  the  good  feeling  that  existed  between  the  mule  spinner  and  the  mill  agent 
up  to  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  at  the  present  time  arbitration  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Massachusetts  corporation?— A.  The  spinners  are  conducting  the  strike, 
and  Mr.  Southworth  has  had  the  larger  part  of  the  mules  broken  up.  The  mule 
spinners  have  their  officers,  and  they  might  resent  a  proposition  coming  from  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  observed  any  tendency  in  the  country  generally 
toward  the  substitution  of  ring  spinning  for  mule  spinning? — A.  I  have,  through- 
out the  whole  of  my  career  in  the  mills,  from  the  time  I  first  took  charge  of  a  pair 
of  mules  until  the  time  my  last  pair  was  broken  up,  possibly.  We  were  shorn  of 
our  locks,  Sampson-like,  and  our  machines  were  made  junk  of  shortly  afterwards. 
We  are  out.  I  have  been  presented  with  a  berth  by  the  people  here.  There  is  not 
much  opportunity  for  the  mule  spinner  to  get  work,  as  a  result  of  what  you  have 
referred  to.  The  mules  are  being  broken  up,  and  my  opinion,  formed  years  and 
years  ago,  is  that  they  are  broken  up  not  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  employer 
that  they  can  do  better  work  with  the  ring  frame  at  all,  but  because  the  fact  is 
appreciated  that  the  mules  require  men  to  operate  them,  and  men  coming  together 
in  the  room  and  consulting  each  other,  are  more  easily  organized.  The  mule  spin- 
ners are  organized,  and  some  of  the  employers  consider  it  is  dictation  to  have  com- 
mittees come  from  the  organization  and  tell  them  they  would  like  to  have  such 
things  done  or  not  done.  My  feeling  about  tearing  out  mules  is  that  it  is  done  to 
crush  the  power  of  the  operative  to  devise  and  put  in  working  order  the  means 
that  would  bring  about  better  conditions  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  result  is  the  mule  spinners  organized  themselves  out 
of  a  job? — A.  To  some  extent.  The  mule  spinner,  by  persistent  battling  for  his 
rights,  brings  the  power  of  capital  upon  him  to  crush  him.  I  have  recognized 
that  for  many  years,  and  I  make  the  statement  that  I  have  fought  against  any 
extreme  measures  being  taken  by  the  mule  spinners;  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  side  to  champion.  Men  are  sometimes  very  radical,  and  they  do  not 
impute  the  best  of  motives  to  you.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  a  demagogue  might 
go  amongst  our  Indians  and  tell  them  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  by  the  white 
man  coming,  and  stir  up  their  courage  and  get  them  to  rebel  against  the  Govern- 
ment; and  while  we  concede  that  an  Indian  war  would  create  some  expense  to  the 
Government,  and  loss  of  lives,  yet  when  the  war  would  be  over  the  result  would 
be  there  would  be  less  Indians.  And  I  generally  put  it  that  way,  and  in  carrying 
on  the  strike  I  do  not  close  my  eyes  to  the' fact  that  there  are  less  mules.  If  there 
were  less  spinners  it  would  be  'tetter,  but  the  spinner  still  lives  anu  has  lost  the 
opportunity  to  provide  himself  with  the  means  of  support.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  I  have  always  tried  to  avoid  getting  into  a  strike,  but  nevertheless  have  been 
just  as  firm  in  trying  to  bring  about  what  I  thought  we  ought  to  get;  and,  from 
the  facts  I  have  given  you,  you  will  see  that  locally,  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  been  quite  successful  in  that  way. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  22, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  MEISEL, 

President  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  con- 
vened in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  22,  1899,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding 
Mr.  Francis  Meisel  appeared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  do  you  live?— A.  Dorchester,  Boston. 

Q   What  is  your  business? — A.  President  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company,  also 
superintendent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  business  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company?— A. 
Manufacturing  printing  pi  esses. 

Q.  Where  is  your  factory? — A.  Roxbury,  Boston. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ?— A.  About  75  to  80. 

Q.  All  men?— A.  All  men  except  the  stenographer. 
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Q.  They  are  machinists? — A.  Yes,  machinists,  draughtsmen,  and  pattern  makers. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  undergone  a  labor  difficulty?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  explain  it  or  state  anything  concerning  it  to  the  commission' — 
A.  I  have  not  very  much  to  state.    The  trouble  came  on  very  unexpectedly. 

Q.  When  did  it  occur?— A.  It  occurred  on  June  3,  1899. 

Q.  How  did  it  begin,  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  what  has  been  done  since? — 
A.  During  the  years  1897  and  1898  we  allowed  the  men  a  Saturday  half -holiday, 
and  paid  them,  for  55  hours'  work,  58  hours'  pay.  In  1897  they  forced  us  to  do  it 
for  the  reason  that  we  weie  under  a  penal  contract;  that  is  to  say,  we  took  a  con- 
tract in  March  which  had  to  be  delivered  in  September  on  a  certain  day,  and  if 
we  could  not  deliver  the  machines  we  would  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  §10  a  day  for 
every  day. 

Q.  Did  the  men  know  that?— A.  Through  the  bookkeeper  the  men  got  wind  of 
it,  and  they  made  a  demand  for  a  Saturday  half -holiday,  and  that  we  should  pay 
them  for  3  hours  and  they  would  lose  2.  Last  year  we  were  somewhat  under 
difficulties  on  account  of  a  lawsuit,  and  we  did  not  run  full  force,  so  we  decided 
to  let  them  have  the  same  arrangement  as  the  year  previous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  That  is,  55  hours  with  58  hours' pay? — A.  Yes.  On 
March  10,  1899,  the  Kidder  Press  Manufacturing  Company  sold  the  plant  and  all 
its  assets  and  everything  belonging  to  it  to  the  new  company,  called  the  Kidder 
Press  Company ,  simply  leaving  out  the  word ' '  manufacturing. "  The  management 
of  the  new  company  decided  that  we  should  have  all  the  hours  of  labor  that  we 
could  possibly  get  under  the  law,  because  we  had  many  contracts  on  hand  and  our 
buildings  were  not  large  enough  to  increase  our  force.  We  also  decided  that  the 
best  way  of  paying  help  is  to  pay  them  directly  by  the  hour  for  as  many  hours  as 
they  work,  so  that,  iu  fact,  no  such  misunderstanding  or  request  could  be  made  by 
the  men,  and  the  directors  decided  to  enforce  that  mode  of  paying.  I  laid  it  before 
the  men  and  told  them  that  we  would  increase  their  pay,  every  man,  but  that  we 
would  pay  strictly  by  the  hour. 

Q.  What  increase  did  you  propose? — A.  We  were  to  give  them  1  hour  all  the 
year  around.  We  would  work  59  hours  and  pay  for  60.  We  were  willing  to  increase 
their  pay  to  make  up  for  that  1  hour.  We  granted  them  59  hours,  and  we  would 
have  granted  even  58  or  57  hours  during  the  summer  months,  provided  they  would 
have  made  up  the  3  hours  or  2  hours,  whatever  we  might  have  agreed  on — if  they 
made  those  hours  up  during  the  5  remaining  days  of  the  week. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  to  them? — A.  Yes.  On  May  30  I  made  that  statement  to 
a  committee  of  3  of  our  men  when  they  presented  a  demand.  All  the  men  had 
their  names  signed  to  the  petition.  This  was  on  May  30.  On  June  1  1  had  to  go 
to  New  York,  and  I  was  in  New  York  the  1st  and  2d  of  June.  On  the  2d  of  June 
the  machinists'  union — I  think  it  is  No.  267,  of  Boston — sent  in  a  request  in  which 
they  demanded  that  2  men  whom  I  had  discharged  should  be  reinstated;  that  the 
union  card  must  be  recognized  by  the  Kidder  Press  Company;  that  60  hours  should 
be  paid  for  55  hours  during  the  summer  months,  and  58  hours — on  that  point  I  am 
not  quite  positive,  but  I  think  it  is  59  hours — should  be  paid  during  the  balance  of 
the  year.  The  summer  months  consisted  of  the  3  months,  June,  July,  and  August. 
I  think  those  are  the  main  things  they  demanded. 

Q.  Was  there  some  litigation  on  your  part,  and  was  there  an  injunction? — A. 
Yes.  I  wish  to  state  a  little  further,  in  connection  with  this  demand.  On 
June  3  I  came  home  in  the  morning  and  was  informed  by  my  nephew  that  the 
men  would  walk  out  at  noon.  I  went  to  every  man  about  10  o'clock  to  find  out 
whether  such  was  true.  Every  one  told  me  yes.  So  I  called  them  together  about 
12  o'clock,  after  12,  and  told  them  that  as  long  as  they  had  taken  the  matter  in 
their  own  hands  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  discharge  them,  which  I 
did.  I  also  stated  that  those  men  who  wished  to  come  back  Monday  morning,  as 
individuals,  would  be  taken  back  at  the  increased  pay.  I  immediately  started, 
and  requested  the  men  to  come  to  the  office,  so  there  could  be  fixed  a  rate.  The 
first  2  men  I  called  in  came,  and  I  made  a  rate  of  pay  which  was  satisfactory 
to  them.  In  the  meantime  one  of  the  men  who  was  discharged,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  union,  called  the  men  to  one  side  of  the  factory  and  made  a 
speech  to  them,  and  from  that  time  on  I  could  not  get  another  man  to  the  office, 
and  they  all  walked  out.  About  3  o'clock  the  union  leaders  demanded  an  inter- 
view, which  we  first  refused  on  the  ground  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
union.  Finally  they  consented  to  come  as  individuals.  The  situation  was  dis- 
cussed but  no  result  was  attained.  On  Monday  morning  they  put  on  pickets  all 
around  the  factory  and  kept  them  there  until  the  injunction  was  granted,  which 
was,  I  think,  the  first  week  in  July. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  was  that  injunction? — A.  To  remove  the  pickets. 

Q.  In  what  court?—  A.  Equity  court,  before  Judge  Sheldon. 
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Q.  Judge  of  the  superior  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  prevented  these  union  men  posting  the  pickets  around  your  factory? — 
A.  The  pickets  accosted  every  man,  no  matter  whether  he  was  a  mechanic  or  not. 
Any  man  walking  up  the  sidewalk  on  either  side  of  the  street  was  accosted  by  the 
pickets  of  the  union  and  asked  whether  he  was  a  machinist,  and  if  he  said  he  was 
they  requested  him  to  remain  away. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  state  of  affairs? — A.  We  have  our  factory  about  full,  and 
I  expect  about  Monday  sufficient  men  will  come,  so  we  will  have  a  full  complement. 

Q.  Nonunion  men?— A.  Nonunion  men.  We  could  have  filled  out  the  first  2 
weeks  if  the  pickets  had  not  been  there. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  old  employees  came  back? — A.  Very  few;  but  they  are 
now  seeking  employment.    I  took  on  2  yesterday,  and  we  had  4  before  that. 

Q.  So  the  strike  is  practically  over?— A.  The  strike  is  broken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  union  men  in  your  employ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  ask  the  question  when  you  are  engaging  them? — A.  From  the 
beginning  I  did  ask  that  question,  because  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouble 
right  away.    Now  I  do  not  ask  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Why  did  you-  object  to  receiving  a  committee  from  the 
union;  because  you  wanted  to  run  your  own  business? — A,  Because  we  thought 
we  could  run  our  own  business,  and  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  union.  We  consid- 
ered that  we  understood  our  business  better  than  the  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Did  you  not  take  into  account  that  the  working  force 
of  your  shops  represented  your  business  as  much  as  your  own  capital? — A.  Well, 
yes;  it  was  quite  a  loss  to  us  in  having  the  old  men  walk  out  in  a  body.  We  had 
men  there  that  were  in  our  employ  all  the  way  from  5  to  20  years;  a  nice  body  of 
men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Still,  I  suppose  there  was  a  certain  number  who  had  not 
been  with  you  so  long? — A.  Lately  we  had  increased  the  force,  and  these  were  the 
agitators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  Do  you  know  what  the  custom  is  with  respect  to  the 
hours  of  labor  of  the  machinists  in  the  other  machine  shops  in  Boston? — A.  Yes; 
I  made  it  a  business  to  inquire  into  it.  There  are  3  or  4  factories,  such  as  the 
Lockwood  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Atlantic  Works,  and  a  man  named 
Lawley,  all  three  firms  repairing  steamships  and  building  boats  of  various  kinds, 
which  adopted  a  9-hour  day  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  should  have  stated  that  on 
July  6  the  union  requested  another  interview,  which  was  granted,  and  they 
amended  their  demands  to  a  9-hour  day  at  9  hours'  pay,  but  that  we  must  reinstate 
all  the  old  help,  every  man  who  had  been  discharged  previously  to  June  24, 1  think 
it  was,  and  that  we  recognize  a  paid-up  union  card;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who 
presented  his  card  must  have  paid  his  dues;  we  must  ask  him  whether  he  had  paid 
his  dues, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  To  see  whether  he  was  in  regular  standing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.  )  What  was  your  answer  to  this  demand  for  a  9-hour 
day? — A.  We  refused  it,  on  the  grounds  that  as  long  as  our  competitors  worked  10 
hours  we  could  not  grant  a  9-hour  day. 

Q.  Do  all  the  machine  shops  work  10  hours? — A.  Most  of  the  press  builders  do. 

Q.  How  many  machine  shops  are  building  presses  in  Boston  or  vicinity? — A.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  Boston.  I  am  speaking  of  all  the  printing-press  manufacturers 
in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  A  steamboat  builder  is  not  your  competitor  in  building 
presses? — A.  No.  There  are  only  2  other  firms  in  Boston  building  printing  presses, 
and  they  work  10  hours. 

Q.  What  are  these  companies? — A.  Golding  &  Co.  and— the  name  used  to  be 
Prouty  Bros.  &  Co.,  but  it  has  been  changed  to,  I  think,  the  American  Press  Com- 
pany, or  some  such  a  name. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Is  yours  the  largest  press-manufacturing  company  in 
Boston? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  do  you  know  of  in  New  England  near  by  you  here? — A.  There  is 
a  large  concern  in  Westerly,  R.  I. ,  Cottrell  &  Son. 

Q.  Do  they  work  10  hours? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  the  State  law  of  Rhode  Island? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q-  What  is  the  State  law  here?— A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  At  the  time  you  objected  on  account  of  the  fact  that  your 
competitors  had  a  10-hour  day,  did  you  also  make  any  objection  about  receiving 
their  card  and  making  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  dues  were  paid  up  or  not? — 
A.  We  did  not;  no.  I  might  add  to  my  answer  that  we  simply  refused  to  have 
any  dealings  with  the  union. 
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_Q.  All  the  way  through? — A.  Yes.  The  machinists' union  here  wrote  to  the  Na- 
tional Pressmen  "s  Union  and  requested  them  to  boycott  our  goods,  and  we  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowman,  who  seems  to  be  the  head  of  the  International  Press- 
men's Union,  requesting  us  to  grant  the  machinists'  demands  and  saying  that 
our  goods  will  not  have  their  sanction  if  built  by  unfair  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  did  you  reply?— A.  We  made  no  reply  whatever. 

Q.  Have  your  presses  been  boycotted?— A.  As  far  as  I  know,  not. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  boycott  on  the  part  of  the  International 
Pressmen's  Union? — A.  We  did  not  consider  that  it  would  hurt  us  in  the  least. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have.you  any  provision  in  your  contracts  for  building 
presses  covering  strikes;  in  regard,  to  a  penal  fine  attaching  on  not  producing  the 
work  at  a  certain  time? — A.  So  far  we  have  not  put  that  clause  in. 

Q.  Never  had  that  in? — A.  Never  had  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Never  had  a  strike  before? — A.  Never  had  one  before,  and 
never  expected  one.  Our  men  were  perfectly  happy,  and  they  made  good  money. 
Simply  the  union  got  hold  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F  arquhar.  )  But  the  union  never  got  hold  of  it  until  the  complaint 
was  made  by  the  men  in  your  shops? — A.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know 
how  it  was  brought  about.  I  will  go  back  a  little.  A  man  named.  Kelly,  who  is 
the  manager  of  the  union  and  who  worked  for  us  about  a  year  or  more,  is  quite 
an  elderly  man,  came  around  the  factory  mornings,  noons,  and  evenings  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May ,  and  tried  his  very  best  to  get  our  men  in  the  union. 
He  made  it  a  special  business  to  get  our  men  in.  He  tried  also  to  get  some  ma- 
chinists in,  when  we  needed  more  men,  who  were  strong  union  men,  to  convert 
our  old  men  over  to  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  At  the  time  this  was  going  on  you  did  not  know  it? — A.  I 
did  not  know  that.  He  made  a  statement  in  the  court  at  the  hearing  when  the  in- 
junction was  granted  that  he  secured  42 — that  is,  got  42  in  the  union.  These  42 
intimidated  the  others,  who  were  not  union  men,  to  go  out  with  them  when  the 
time  came. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  he  intimidated.  Have  you  any  proof  of  this, 
or  do  you  mean  persuaded? — A.  I  can  use  the  word  intimidation. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  that  before  the  court? — A.  I  could.  I  know  that  from  men 
who  have  returned  since. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  intimidation  was,  do  you? — A.  Well,  the  intimidation 
was  that  if  he  did  not  join  the  union,  or  go.  out  with  them  in  sympathy,  that  he 
could  not  find  another  job  in  Boston  or  20  miles  around  it.  Besides,  they  threat- 
ened them  with  bodily  harm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  would  be  willing  now  to  take  back  as  many  of  your 
old  men  as  you  have  places  for? — A.  As  many  as  I  can  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  what  terms? — A.  On  the  same  old  terms.  That  is, 
on  the  terms  we  named  June  3. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  you  have  taken £ack  several  of  these  men? — A.  Sev- 
eral of  the  men  have  applied  for  situations  and  we  have  taken  them  back.  We 
will  gladly  take  more  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  established  a  rule  in  your  business  that  no 
union  man  shall  work  in  your  shop? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  men? — A.  As  I  made  the 
statement  before,  when  the  trouble  began  I  asked  the  men  whether  they  were 
union  men,  and  nearly  every  one  who  came  claimed  he  was  not  a  union  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  fair  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Machinists'  Union  267 
to  have  the  3  months  in  summer  55  hours  and  59  hours  for  the  balance  of  the  year? 
Would  that  not  place  you  on  almost  as  good  basis  as  any  competing  machinist? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difficulty? — A.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  our  competi- 
tors, such  as  Cottrell  &  Son,  for  instance,  can  hire  labor  much  cheaper  than  we 
can.  Their  average  pay,  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  is  not  over  21  to  22  cents  an 
hour.     Our  rate  has  been  25  cents  per  hour,  and  to-day  it  is  even  more. 

Q.  Do  you  compete  in  the  same  style  of  presses  as  Cottrell  &  Son  ? — A.  Some  of 
them ;  only  some. 

Q.  What  press  manufacturing  concern  in  the  country  is  manufacturing  any- 
thing close  to  the  same  class  of  presses  ?— A.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Cottrell,  and  Walter 
Scott. 

Q.  What  are  the  differences  between  your  prices  of  pay  and  Hoe's  prices  of 
pay  ? — A.  Hoe's  prices  are  about  the  same  as  ours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  know  how  many  hours  he  works  a  week? — A.  I 
think  he  works  59  hours  a  week.  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point.  I  have  not  in- 
quired of  Hoe. 
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Q.   (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  large  press-manufacturing  concern  in 
Chicago?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  they  pay  ? — A.  I  do  not.  -wow  York 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  competition,  you  speak  of  competition  in  -^f^  .  ' 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  principally  ?— A.  And  the  West.  T^^S  zrt 
compete  with  us  more  readily  than  the  East.  We  are  more  on  the  level  wren  ine 
eastern  manufacturers  than  the  western.  As  I  understand,  the  wes tern  m*™u" 
facturers  have  the  advantage  over  us,  because  they  can  get  iron  cheaper,  ana  tney 
caiuget  coal  cheaper.  ,    .. 

QT  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  suppose  that  is  a  question  of  freight?— A.  lhatnas  con- 
siderable to  do  with  it ;  freight  is  quite  an  item  when  we  have  to  pay  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  machinists' union  affiliated  with  tne  interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  the  Pressmens'  Union,  the  Binders  Union,  and  the 
Reporters'  Union  of  the  United  States?— A.  I  understand  they  are  affiliated  with 
what  they  call  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  The  printers,  pressmen,  binders,  and  the  stenographers  or  reporters,  and  the 
machinists  are  all  allied  in  one  national  body?— A.  And  the  molders  and  pattern 
makers.  All  these  bodies,  I  understand,  are  not  allied.  That  is  what  is  called 
the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  boycott,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  would  work  detriment 
to  almost  any  man's  business,  considering  the  ramifications  of  these  trades,  espe- 
cially the  printing  trades  of  the  United  States?— A.  I  understand  that.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  it.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  that  a  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
be  dictated  to  by  his  labor  as  to  what  he  shall  do,  and  I  should  never  give  in.  I 
would  rather  go  out  of  business. 

Q.  Is  this  machinists'  union  quite  a  new  union? — A.  I  understand  it  is  quite  old. 

Q.  The  present  International  Union  of  Machinists  is  quite  new,  9  or  10  years  old, 
according  to  the  testimony  before  us  here? — A.  It  may  be  about  9  or  10  years  old; 
I  think  that  is  right. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  your  concern  is  the  only  one  that  is  in  any  trouble  with 
them  now  in  this  vicinity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  receiving  committees  from  your  own  men ,  and  in'  consulting  with  them 
did  both  sides  express  their  views  as  to  their  own  interests;  you  as  to  yours,  and 
they  as  to  theirs,  quite  fully,  or  was  there  a  little  passion  kind  of  mixed  in  with 
it? — A..  No  passion  whatever.  They  simply  made  a  demand  and  we  refused  to 
grant  their  demand;  that  was  all  that  was  said. 

Q.  Did  they  state  at  that  time  any  reasons  why  they  wanted  the  shortening  of 
hours? — A.  Because  they  had  it  the  year  previous,  or  two  years  previous. 

Q.  Does  not  your  business  now  give  you  a  better  opportunity  to  shorten  the 
hours  than  you  have  had  for  the  last  4  or  5  years? — A.  I  have  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  the  negative. 

Q.  Is  your  present  output  of  presses  as  much  as  4  or  5  years  ago? — A.  The  demand 
is  greater. 

y.  Is  the  cost  of  production  much  greater? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Iron  is  costing  more? — A.  Steel  is  double  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  made  any  difference  in  your  price  of  presses? — 
A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  You  are  selling  at  the  same  rates?— A.  We  only  raised  on  one  line  of  machines; 
machines  on  which  we  have  had  no  patents,  and  which  were  open  to  competition, 
and  which  were  being  sold  at  a  very  low  rate.  There  was  very  little  profit  left, 
and  when  steel  and  iron  went  up  in  price  we  were  compelled  to  raise  our  price. 
That  has  only  taken  place  recently,  about  2  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Are  all  your  presses  produced  under  patents? — A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  make  proof  before  the  court  as  to  the  means  used  for  intimidating 
your  workmen  by  these  pickets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  form  of  intimidation?— A.  Well,  they  told  several  of  the  new 
men  that  if  they  were  not  going  to  go  out  they  would  be  subjects  for  the  cemetery, 
or  such  threats  as  that. 

Q.  Did  they  use  any  violence  in  or  near  your  works?— A.  Yes;  they  knocked  1 
man  down,  a  man  that  we  got  from  New  York.  They  watched  him  one  evening 
knocked  him  down  from  behind,  and  he  got  afraid  and  went  back  to  New  York' 
Then  they  struck  1  of  our  men  one  evening,  a  very  old  gentleman,  about  65  vears 
old,  with  snow  white  hair.  He  was  accosted  on  the  corner  of  Norfolk  avenue  and 
Hampden  street,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head.  We  could  not 
prove  whether  these  were  pickets  or  not.  They  may  have  been  sympathizers 
Altogether  5  or  6  of  our  men  received  bodily  harm. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Was  that  during  the  time  of  the  picketing?— A.  Yes 

Q.  That  was  one  reason  you  secured  the  injunction?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  I  think  your  testimony  shows  that  previous  to  this 
trouble  you  were  working  55  hours  and  paying  for  58? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  during 
the  summer  months.  0 

Q.  The  first  demand,  as  I  understand,  of  this  local  union  was  for  a  Saturday 
half  holiday?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  to  cover  the  whole  year,  or  any  part  of  the  year?— A.  Only  the 
3  summer  months. 

Q.  And  the  rest  was  to  be  60  hours  a  week  work? — A.  No;  59,  and  60  hours  pay, 
but  we  were  to  increase  their  pay  so  that  they  would  not  lose  anything  in  money 
if  they  worked  60  hours. 

Q.  And  then  you  made  a  new  rule  that  you  paid  by  the  hour  alone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  unless  it  was  continuous  work  that  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
workmen? — A.  We  employ  our  men  steady. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  the  work  would  be  steady?— A.  We  very  seldom  laid  off 
any  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  have  you  had  steady  work? — A.  For  the  past  15 
years. 

Q.  All  through  the  recent  depression  you  worked  full  time? — A.  During  the 
recent  depression  we  only  had  3  or  4  months,  and  then  I  kept  the  gang  together. 
I  left  one-half  the  gang  work  one  week  and  the  other  half  the  next  week,  and.  that 
way  I  kept  the  men  together. 


Boston,  July  2%,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  RICHARD  H.  RICE, 

Treasurer  of  Providence  Engineering  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  at  Boston  on  July  22, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Rice 
appeared  at  12  m.  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence? — A.  Providence, R.  I. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Treasurer  of  the  Providence  Engineering. 
Works. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  company  been  in  existence? — A.  It  is  a  new  corporation; 
incorporated  the  28th  of  March,  this  year. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  succeed? — A.  Providence  Steam  Engine  Company  and  the 
Rice  and  Sargent  Engine  Company. 

Q.  Your  business  is  manufacturing  steam  engines?— A.  Yes;  and  general 
machinery. 

Q.  Do  you  find  business  very  good  at  this  time? — A.  Yes;  the  demand  for 
engines  is  very  pressing,  indeed. 

A.  And  all  other  machinery  in  your  line? — A.  Yes.  We  could  close  contracts, 
if  we  had  the  facilities,  for  double  the  amount  of  work  we  have  now. 

Q.  In  other  words,  business  is  exceedingly  good? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? — A.  About  350  men  at  the  present  time;  all 
/machinists. 

Q.  Is  your  shop  known  as  a  union  shop  or  nonunion  shop? — A.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  that  kind.     We  hire  anybody  and  never  ask  a  question. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection? — A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know  whether 
our  men  are  union  or  nonunion  men. 

(j.  How  does  your  rate  of  wages  compare  with  other  shops  in  Providence  and 
vicinity? — A.  We  pay  the  market  rate.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  differ- 
ence one  way  or  the  other.  In  some  respects  we  think  our  men  get  better  pay, 
because  they  have  opportunities  to  earn  an  increased  rate  contingent  upon  an 
increased  production. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  work? — A.  We  have  two  gangs;  we  work  a  day  and  a 
night  gang. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  week? — A.  Fifty-two. 

Q.  This  night  work  is  only  a  recent  matter? — A.  Within  a  few  months;  since 
the  business  has  increased  so  rapidly. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  by  the  hour  or  day? — A.  We  pay  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Is  that  customary  in  Providence  among  machinists? — A.  That  is  the  ordi- 
nary custom. 

Q.  Your  kind  of  work  is  a  very  high  type? — A.  A  very  high  class  of  machine 
work. 
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Q.  Would  you  mind  telling  what  rate  per  hour  you  pay?— A.  Machinists  vary 
from  83.25  to  S'J  a  day.  We  pay  22  to  30  cents  an  hour.  We  have  men  who  are 
earning  between  30  and  40  cents  per  l»ur,  being  specially  proficient  men- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Working  by  the  piece?— A.  Not  by  the  piece.  If  a  man 
can  do  a  job  in  less  time  than  we  estimate  it  will  take  him,  we  give  him  an 
increased  rate  per  hour,  amounting  usually  to  about  one-third. 

Q.  Are  you  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  fulfilling  your  contracts  for  engines?— 
A.  We  are,  in  the  case  of  material.     We  are  not  able  to-get  material  as  we  wantit. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouble  with  your  men?— A.  Our  trouble  is  indirectly  due  to  a 
strike  of  the  molders  which  is  confined  to  Providence  and  vicinity  in  the  foundries. 
We  have  no  foundry  of  our  own,  but  we  have  been  purchasing  castings  from  a 
local  foundry.  These  molders  on  strike  have  followed  up  our  patterns  and  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  the  concerns  with  whom  we  have  contracts  to  furnish  us  with 
castings  from  furnishing  these  castings,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  an  aid  to  the 
foundries  that  are  in  a  contest  with  their  men. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  your  receiving  these  castings  which  you  have  contracted 
for? — A.  It  makes  it  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  secure  certain  classes  of 
castings  which  require  the  services  of  skilled  molders. 

Q.  Foundries  with  which  you  have  contracted  prior  to  this  strike  of  the  mold- 
ers are  unable  to  furnish  these  castings  because  they  can  not  get  their  men  to 
work? — A.  They  have  given  up  the  contracts  in  some  cases  either  because  they 
had  a  strike  or  anticipated  a  strike,  and  simply  took  the  alternative  of  shutting 
up  their  shop  or  throwing  up  our  contract.  This  strike  of  molders  is  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  Providence  and  Pawtucket.  I  only  know  indirectly  what  the  cause  of 
the  strike  is.  As  I  understand  it,  there  were  three  demands  the  molders  made  on 
the  foundries.  The  first  was  that  the  National  Molders'  Union  should  be  recog- 
nized in  the  conduct  of  business— that  is,  that  no  question  of  vital  importance 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  men  should  be  decided  until  it  was  first 
referred  to  the  officers  of  the  union;  the  second  was  that  piecework  should  be 
abolished  in  the  foundries,  and  the  third  was  that  a  minimum  rate  of  §2.75  per 
day  should  be  agreed  on. 

Q.  And  the  foundry  men  refused  to  accede  to  the  terms? — A.  They  refused  in  a 
body.  The  foundry  men  are  united  in  believing  that  these  demands  can  not  be 
granted  consistent  with  carrying  on  the  business  in  the  proper  manner. 

Q.  What  would  prevent  you  from  getting  castings  from  foundries  outside  of 
Providence  and  Pawtucket? — A.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  except  the  inter- 
ference of  these  molders. 

Q.  These  molders  in  Providence  would  prevent  a  foundry  in  Philadelphia  from 
furnishing  you  castings? — A.  I  could  not  say  about  Philadelphia,  but  they  have 

Srevented  us  getting  castings  in  places  remote  from  Providence.  A  foundry  in 
Tew  Jersey  refused  after  undertaking  the  work  and  having  some  if  it  in  the  shop 
and  partly  molded.    A  foundry  in  Massachusetts  has  also  had  a  similar  experience. 

Q.  The  trouble  was  the  foundry  hands  were  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  in 
Providence  and  Pawtucket,  and  refuse  to  furnish  work  for  machine  shops  in  those 
cities? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  some  of  the  men— a  working  majority— were  sup- 
porters of  the  molders'  union,  and  were  influenced  by  their  fellow-members  in 
Providence  and  Pawtucket  to  refuse  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  Did  they  refuse  to  furnish  work  to  all  shops  in  Providence? — A.  They  cov- 
ered the  whole  district  on  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  They  had  no  grievance  against  you? — A.  No.  I  pre- 
sume their  hope  was  to  indirectly  bring  pressure  on  the  foundries  through  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth).  The  result  is  you  are  being  very  seriously  inconvenienced 
and  your  customers? — A.  It  is  putting  our  customers  to  delay  and  us  to  a  great 
loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Have  you  any  condition  in  your  contracts  with  refer- 
ence to  strikes?— A.  Yes;  but  this  is  not  a  strike  we  have  anything  to  do  with. 

Q.  Would  you  be  saved  from  a  penalty  because  of  a  strike  in  some  other  branch 
of  the  trade— the  molding  trade— or  would  there  be  any  remedy  at  all  under  your 
contract? — A.  We  always  have  a  clause  covering  causes  without  our  control, 
which  this  would  come  under,  I  presume.  But  that  does  not  cover  the  loss.  The 
penalties  would  not  cover  the  loss.  It  cuts  down  the  production  of  the  shop  very 
materially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  canceled  some  of  the  contracts  you  have?— A. 
We  have  not  canceled  any,  but  we  anticipate  having  to  cancel  them  in  the  near 
future. 

Q.  You  have  proposed  to  some  of  your  customers  to  cancel  contracts?— A.  Yes; 
we  have  given  them  that  option. 

Q.  You  felt  you  were  unable  to  make  the  deliveries  you  promised?— A.  We  felt 
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it  was  no  more  than  fair,  if  they  could  secure  their  work  elsewhere  and  an  earlier 
delivery,  that  they  should  have  that  option.  Of  course  it  will  result  in  a,  large 
loss  to  us  in  not  having  the  business,  and  it  would  be  a  large  loss  to  the  customer, 
too.  They  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices,  and  could  not  get  the  work  at  the 
time  promised  by  us. 

Q.  You  had  met  all  the  contracts  you  had  on  hand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  this  state  of  affairs  will  last?— A.  That  is  impossible 
to  predict.  There  are  no  indications  which  enable  me  to  predict  that  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  strikes  in  Providence? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Providence,  in  the  machinery  trade,  has  been  singularly  free  from  strikes  for 
many  years— very  little  dissatisfaction.  I  understand  the  molders  who  were 
employed  in  the  foundry  with  which  we  had  contracts  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  treatment  by  the  foundry,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves  since  the 
strike.    They  simply  desired  to  have  the  union  recognized. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  strike  been  in  existence?— A.  It  began  in  the  middle  of 
May. 

Q.  These  foundries  in  Providence  are  practically  shut  down? — A.  They  are 
practically  shut  down  so  far  as  any  product  from  skilled  workmen  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  any  of  the  parties  ever  made  an  appeal  for  arbi- 
tration in  any  shape? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
progress  of  the  strike,  as  it  is  not  within  our  management  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  of  any  remedy  or  preventive  of  this  state 
of  things? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  able  to  suggest  any  remedy  at  the  present 
time  under  present  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  This  strike  would  hardly  have  taken  place  unless  business 
had  been  very  good  and  the  foundries  crowded  with  orders  ? — A.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  factor  at  all  except  for  the  present  conditions.  Everybody  is  crowded  and 
remarkably  full  of  work,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  from  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  all  foundrymen  in  this  country  could  get  work  at  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  ? — A.  I  think  there  is  work  for  all  skilled 
molders. 

Q.  You  employ  more  men  than  you  ever  did  before? — A.  Just  about  up  to  our 
limit.  We  are  employing  as  many  men  as  we  can  hire ;  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
machinists  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  complaint  among  the  manufacturers  of  engines  and  high- 
class  machinery  as  to  lack  of  business  or  lack  of  trade  ? — A.  Not  from  any  concern 
within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  condition  of  affairs  been  in  existence? — A.  It  began  to 
pick  up  in  March.    Business  began  to  rush  in  on  us  in  March. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  the  revival  of  business  to  ? — A.  Since  1893  people  have 
been  buying  very  little.  They  have  been  living  along,  as  regards  steam  power,  on 
the  hand-to-mouth  policy,  making  the  old  machines  run,  and  not  making  exten- 
sions which  were  necessary.  As  soon  as  business  began  to  be  good  everybody 
began  buying,  and  it  made  a  large  surplus  demand. 

Q.  It  has  been  really  a  restoration  of  confidence? — A.  Yes,  and  placing  the 
orders  which  should  have  been  placed  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  that  general  of  all  classes  of  business,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is  quite  general,  yes.  I  think  it  is  a  result  of  the  improved  condition 
of  general  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  enhanced  prices  of  steel  and  iron  make  much 
difference  with  you  in  your  machinery  business  ? — A.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  get  as  good  profits  as  we  have  been  able  to,  because  our  prices  can  not  follow 
the  rapid  fluctuations  of  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Material  has  been  very  low,  has  it  not? — A.  Extremely 
low,  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country;  at  least  within  a  number 
of  years. 

Q.  So  low  it  was  claimed  by  the  producers  there  was  no  profit  in  it,  I  suppose? — 
A.  That  was  no  doubt  the  case. 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  your  goods,  wholly  in  this  country  or  send  some 
abroad?— A.  We  have  foreign  connections,  but  we  do  not  ship  goods  from  this 
country.  We  have  one  engine  order  from  France,  but  we  have  arrangements  by 
by  which  our  engines  are  to  be  manufactured  in  France. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  is  the  cost  of  production  in  France  as  compared  with 
this  country? — A.  The  men  get  less  per  hour,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
increased  cost  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  hours.  The  total  cost  remains 
about  the  same. 

Q.  Wages  are  higher  here?— A.  Yes,  but  it  takes  more  hours  there. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Longer  hours  in  France?— A.  Not  longer  hours,  but 
more  hours  on  the  same  basis. 

Q.  The  American  workman  is  more  skilled?— A.  More  rapid,  and  can  do  a  given 
piece  of  work  in  less  hours,  which  offsets  the  higher  wages;  and  they  also  take 
more  kindly  to  improved  methods  of  construction,  which  we  have  constantly 
adopted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  own  patents,  connected  with  your  engines?— A. 
Ygs 

Q.'  And  it  is  the  use  of  these  patents  you  allow  in  your  French  shops?— A.  Yes. 
We  are  also  introducing  the  American  methods  of  shop  work  as  far  as  the  tem- 
perament of  the  workmen  will  allow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  conditions  here  would  admit  of  your  con- 
struction of  all  of  your  machinery  on  this  side  and  and  payment  of  transportation 
to  the  French  market?— A.  It  would  not  under  conditions  like  the  present,  where 
prices  are  so  extremely  high.  At  prices  that  ruled  two  months  ago,  we  could,  leav- 
ing the  duty  out,  import  into  France  and  meet  the  French  market. 

Q.  But  under  present  conditions  the  advantages  are  with  the  manufacturer  in 
France? — A.  Under  present  conditions  in  this  country  it  is  not  possible  to  meet 
the  competition  in  France. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Could  you  do  it  without  the  French  duty?— A.  No; 
exclusive  Of  duty. 

Q.  Even  when  business  was  depressed  so,  could  you  then  afford  to  manufacture 
here  and  export  to  France  and  pay  their  duty? — A.  I  think  we  could  do  it  with  a 
superior  product.  We  would  have  to  charge  a  somewhat  higher  price,  but  I  think 
the  quality  of  the  goods  would  command  a  market  there. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  arrange  to  produce  there  instead  of  here? — A.  The  diffi- 
culty of  handling  the  business  at  such  long  range,  the  organization  of  the  selling 
department,  and  getting  customers  so  far  away. 

Q.  If  this  molders'  strike  at  Providence  continues  some  time  it  will  very  seri- 
ously interfere  with  your  business? — A.  Under  the  present  conditions  I  should 
say  it  very  seriously  interferes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  any  signs  of  compromise? — A.  No;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  the  strike  is  not  settled  it  will  result  in  business  leaving 
Providence  to  some  extent,  will  it  not? — A.  I  know  a  great  deal  of  business  has 
been  driven  away  and  taken  to  other  places. 

Q.  Both  sides  of  the  strike  seem  to  be  firm  at  present? — A.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  violence? — A.  No  violence  whatever.    Perfectly  orderly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  these  striking  molders  have 
homes  of  their  own? — A.  I  could  not  give  a  definite  answer  to  that.  I  think  that 
many  of  them  are  quite  well  to  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  anchored  to  one  place,  or  whether  they 
are  journeymen? — A.  Some  men  who  have  left  the  foundry  with  which  we  were 
indirectly  connected  are  men  who  have  been  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are 
undoubtedly  more  or  less  attached  to  Providence  as  a  place  of  residence. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  21, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HORACE  M.  EATON, 

General  secretary-treasurer  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  10.25,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Phillips 
introduced  Mr.  Horace  M.  Eaton,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  who,  after  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  full  name  and  address? — A.  Horace 
M.  Eaton,  620  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  What  organization  do  you  belong  to  and  what  office  do  you  hold? — A.  Gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  a  national  organization  or  international? — A.  Its  juris- 
diction is  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  as  an  international  organization? — A. 
Since  April,  1895. 

Q.  What  form  of  organization  did  the  boot  and  shoe  men  of  this  country  have 
before  that? — A.  They  were  divided  into  several  trade  branches,  each  with  a 
national  form  of  organization. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  they  were? — A.  There  were  the  Lasters'  Protective 
Union  of  America,  the  International  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  you,  by  number? — A.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  District  Assembly  216 — the  National  Trade  Assembly,  it  was. 

Q.  Were  those  various  trade  unions  successors  of  the  Crispins? — A.  Yes;  more 
particularly  the  lasters'  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Crispins. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  hold  your  sessions — conventions?— A.  Annually,  if  the 
members  so  decide.    They  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  they  hold  a  convention. 

Q.  What  form  of  vote  do  you  have — the  referendum  or  through  the  various 
branches? — A.  It  is  a  vote  by  unions. 

Q.  You  take  the  referendum  form? — A.  No;  not  strictly  the  referendum  form. 
As  I  understand  it  the  referendum  form  is  where  every  member's  vote  is  counted 
direct.  In  this  case  it  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  unions,  not  a  majority  of 
members. 

Q.  Have  you  any  strike  fund  in  connection  with  your  organization? — A.  We 
never  have  had. 

Q.  How  do  you  usually  finance  your  strikes  ? — A.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
we  have  not  financed  them  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  assistance  financially  from  your  organization  to  local  strikes  ? — 
A.  None  to  speak  of .    It  has  been  a  low-due  organization. 

Q.  What  are  your  annual  dues  ? — A.  They  have  been  10  cents  weekly;  that  is, 
the  local  dues ;  and  the  national  union  was  supposed  to  receive  96  cents  a  year  per 
member,  but  did  not  get  it. 

Q.  That  is  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  headquarters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  funds  attached  to  your  organization  for  sick  or  burial 
benefits? — A.  We  never  have  had.  I  speak  in  that  sense  because  we  have  lately 
adopted  a  new  plan.  I  have  here  one  copy  of  the  old  constitution  and  also  a  copy 
of  the  new  one,  which  is  just  now  taking  effect. 

Q.  Have  you  adopted  any  benefit  system  in  your  new  constitution  ? — A.  Yes;  a 
sick  and  death  benefit,  and  a  strike  assistance. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  as  an  officer  of  your  national  union,  as  to  low  dues 
in  effecting  the  objects  of  your  organization  ? — A.  It  is  a  complete  failure. 

Q.  Have  you  lost  any  strikes  since  your  organization  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds  to  carry  them  forward  ? — A.  It  has  been  our  belief  that  we  have  lost  many 
on  that  account  alone. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  your  organization  in  ordering  a  strike  ?  Is  the  strike 
ordered  by  the  local  organization,  or  does  it  go  through  the  national  committee 
or  executive  board  before  it  is  ordered? — A.  During  our  history,  part  of  the 
time  the  strike  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  national  board;  another  part  of 
the  time  the  local  unions  had  absolute  power.  During  both  periods  the  will  of 
the  local  union  was  always  supreme,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  having  no  bene- 
fits attached,  the  national  organization  was  without  the  power  of  discipline,  if  it 
wished  to  exercise  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  centralization  of  authority,  in  strikes  of  your 
union,  in  your  national  organization,  your  executive  officers  to  be  the  last  appeal- 
ing power  in  case  of  strikes? — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  centralization  is 
desirable  from  every  standpoint,  not  only  for  serving  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployees, but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  community  and  of  the  employers,  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  leaders  are  more  conservative  than 
the  rank  and  file  in  such  matters.  I  have  always  observed  that  most  all  of  the 
aggressive  strikes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  trade  were  due  very  largely  to 
impulse  of  the  rank  and  file,  which  was  in  control;  but  had  the  power  been 
invested  in  their  national  executive,  in  many  cases  it  would  have  been  exercised 
for  the  good  of  all  cencerned. 

Q.  You  have  lately  had  a  strike  at  Marlboro,  Mass.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  settlement  come  about  in  that  matter? — A.  There  was  no  settle- 
ment. 

Q.  Did  you  appeal  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  strike?— A.  It  degenerated  into  a  lost  fight 
from  the  labor  standpoint  and  also  from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint.  It  was 
one  of  those  expensive  affairs  to  both  sides. 
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Q.  What  has  the  result  been  in  respect  to  wages  and  hours?  Are  the  men  any- 
better  off  or  worse  off  than  they  were  before  the  strike?— A.  Much  worse  off. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  city  of  Marlboro  that  the  business 
men,  traders  on  the  street,  are  complaining  that  they  are  even  worse  off  now 
than  they  were_in  the  height  of  the  strike;  that  business  is  actually  less,  result- 
ing from  a  decrease  in  wages  from  25  to  30  per  cent  on  an  average. 

Q.  What  action  did  your  national  organization  take  in  the  strike? — A.  Well, 
we  acted  on  the  defensive.  It  was  a  strike  that  was  forced  upon  the  organiza- 
tion. The  manufacturers  refused,  to  permit  their  employees  to  exercise  their  right 
to  organize  and  do  business  as  organized  employees.  They  took  the  plausible 
position  that  they  did  not  deny  the  right  to  their  employees  to  organize,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  refused  to  do  business  with  them  as  organized  employees 
either  through  their  officers  or  through  committees  of  their  own. 

Q.  That  is,  they  refused  to  recognize  the  organization? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  of  wages  or  hours  involved  in  the  strike? — A.  That, 
of  course,  was  the  underlying  motive,  but  it  was  not  made  to  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. The  strike  took  place  on  the  posting  of  what  we  term  an  iron-clad  notice. 
The  manufacturers  posted  a  notice  in  the  factories  discharging  all  their  employees, 
practically,  just  saying  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  confer  with  the  employees  at 
such  a  time  as  to  conditions  of  future  employment,  and  such  talk  as  was  had 
between  the  employers  and  employees  on  that  basis  was  on  the  lines  of  a  new  price 
list.  Very  few  individuals  entered  into  that  idea  of  conference;  some  did  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  they  meant. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  practically  it  was  a  case  of  lockout  on  the  part  of  the 
employers? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  practical  intention  and  effect. 

Q.  Since  your  settlement  have  the  employers  recognized  the  union? — A.  Not 
at  all.    There  was  no  settlement. 

Q.  Do  they  proceed  in  the  nature  of  an  open  shop  everywhere  to  hire  union  and 
nonunion  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  appeal  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration? — A. 
The  State  board  of  arbitration  in  Massachusetts  is  by  law  required  to  make  an 
investigation  wherever  a  difficulty  is  existing,  and  they  went  to  Marlboro  and 
interviewed  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  and  on  our  part  we  were  entirely  will- 
ing to  submit  the  whole  case  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration;  in  fact,  that  was 
all  we  fought  for.  Arbitration  through  the  State  board  had  been  a  custom  in 
Marlboro  for  many  years,  but  as  to  the  manufacturers,  their  fight  was,  in  fact, 
a  repudiation  of  arbitration.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  decisions  that  had 
been  rendered. 

Q.  Did  the  State  board  look  into  this  strike  of  which  you  speak? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  manufacturers  would  not  be  advised  by  them  in  any  way? — A.  The 
manufacturers  would  not  submit  their  case  to  arbitration. 

Q.  "Sou  spoke  just  one  word  about  the  scale  of  prices.  Did  your  organization 
go  to  work,  or  your  men,  at  less  wages  after  the  strike  than  were  paid  before  it  ?— 
A.  Yes;  starved  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed).  What  method  of  arbitration  was  proposed,  voluntary 
arbitration  or  arbitration  under  the  State  law? — A.  Well,  under  State  law  in 
Massachusetts  arbitration  is  voluntary. 

Q.  Voluntary,  but  the  State  provides  a  board  of  arbitration?— A.  The  State 
provides  a  board  of  arbitration  and  pays  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration. 

Q.  Did  the  workmen  propose  to  submit  their  case  to  that  board?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  employers  declined?— A.  Declined.       v 

Q.  Did  they  propose  any  other  form  of  arbitration,  arbitration  by  an  independ- 
ent board,  for  instance? — A.  No;  the  workmen  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  employers?— A.  One  of  the  employers  suggested  early  in  the  dispute 
to  leave  it  to  the  ministers  of  the  town,  the  clergymen;  but  the  suggestion  never 
assumed  definite  form.  Shortly  afterwards  a  conference  of  the  clergymen  was 
held  in  the  labor  headquarters  and  it  developed  that  out  of  nine  clergymen  present 
all  but  one  of  them  were  against  the  strikers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhab)  .  Did  the  strikers  at  any  time  form  committees  there 
to  meet  with  these  proprietors  and  propose  terms  to  them? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  they  form  these  committees? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember 
that  more  than  one  committee  was  appointed.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  of  the 
clergymen,  one  of  them  made  a  suggestion  that  such  committees  be  appointed, 
and  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  clergymen  that  the  employees  were  not  unrea- 
sonable they  appointed  such  committees,  committees  composed  entirely  in  each 
case  of  the  employees  of  that  factory,  and  the  employers  refused  to  treat  with 
them. 

Q.  Was  the  initiative  of  this  strike  made  on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  on 
the  operatives  ? — A.  The  employers,  as  we  contend,  by  the  posting  of  that  notice. 
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I  would  like  to  state  that  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Massachusetts  com- 
piled a  very  excellent  report  of  that  difficulty,  which  could  be  had  by  addressing 
the  board.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  impartial  statement  of  the  whole  affair  ;  it  is 
very  clearly  stated. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  members  of  your  organization  now? — A. 
Nominally  about  9,000. 

Q.  In  what  States  is  your  membership  principally  located  ? — A.  Principally  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri,  some  in  Texas,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  The  greater  part  of  your  membership  is  in  New  England,  you  say  ? — A. 
About  half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  membership  in  Canada ? — A.  The  member- 
ship in  Canada  is  very  small ;  we  have  only  a  few  members  up  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  present  condition  of  your  trade  now  in 
reference  to  work  and  wages  ? — A.  As  to  work,  very  good  ;  as  to  wages,  poor. 

Q.  How  much  less  than  they  have  been  ? — A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  more  or  less  based  upon  opinion.  I  might  go  back  in  my 
own  experience  as  a  workman  at  the  bench.  Eleven  years  ago  I  used  to  be  able 
to  earn  myself,  lasting  shoes,  from  §18  to  §35  in  a  week,  according  to  how  hard 
I  wanted  to  work ;  that  is,  in  the  city  of  Lynn.  To-day,  on  the  same  class  of 
work,  I  would  not  be  able,  on  any  job  in  the  city,  to  make  over  §15,  and  probably 
my  wage  would  run  nearer  §12.  That  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  others  that 
I  know  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  And  another  thing ;  where  a  man  at  that  time 
would  likely  get  8  or  9  months'  good  work  in  a  year,  at  the  present  time  the 
season  is  shorter.  Machinery  is  more  largely  used  and  of  a  more  improved  type. 
The  manufacturers  equip  themselves  to  turn  out  their  product  in  a  shorter  time, 
and  the  seasons  of  employment  are  shorter  and  more  uncertain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  commission  to  understand  from  that  that  the 
same  labor  for  which  you  would  receive  §35  11  years  ago  is  now  performed  for 
from  812  to  815? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  draw  it  quite  as  extremely  as  that, 
but  I  would  say  that  the  earning  capacity  of  a  man  in  that  business,  when  employed 
fully,  is  certainly  reduced  from  30  to  40  per  cent  at  least,  and  probably  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Within  that  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Why  is  the  price  decreased  at  the  present  compared 
with  10  years  ago? — A.  I  can  give  some  of  the  reasons:  At  that  time  the  shoes  that 
we  made  were  very  uniform;  that  is,  they  were  not  of  such  varieties  in  styles  and 
shapes,  in  fancy  extras,  as  they  are  to-day.  For  instance,  the  patent-leather  tip  on 
the  women's  shoes  was  just  coming  into  vogue.  In  the  factory  in  which  I  worked 
we  only  had  two  kinds  of  lasts,  the  wide  toe  and  the  narrow  toe.  To-day  a  shoe 
factory  must  have  20  or  25  different  styles  of  lasts,  perhaps,  more  or  less;  and 
instead  of  making  a  plain  vamp  shoe  as  they  made  it  either  on  a  narrow  toe  or  a 
wide  toe,  now  they  make  all  sorts  of  tips,  fancy  quarters,  and  all  of  these  extras, 
including  glue  boxes  in  the  toes  and  things  like  that,  they  have  added  on,  so  that 
a  man  can  not  do  as  many  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day  in  that  branch  of  the  work. 
And  where  the  extra  work  has  been  added  on,  the  surplus  of  labor  and  short  sea- 
sons of  employment  have  prevented  the  employees  from  getting  the  amount  of 
extra  compensation  that  they  should  receive  for  the  extra  labor  that  is  put  onto 
them.    That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  machinery  had  to  do  with  it? — A.  Machin- 
ery has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  trade. 
Machinery  has  entered  into  that  and  has  prevented  to  a  large  extent  the  employees 
from  increasing  their  prices  on  account  of  the  extra  labor.  The  employees  have 
been  somewhat  foolish  themselves  in  attempting  to  oppose  machinery.  The 
machinery  has,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  undue  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
employees,  and  so  in  some  factories  we  have  seen  machine  companies  who  had 
trade  schools  for  teaching  their  own  operatives,  and  hand  workmen  on  the  other 
side  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  right  to  perform  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  cheaper  shoes  to  the  public  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  ? — A.  The  constant  cheapening  of  the  price  of  shoes,  yes ;  very  much. 
The  increased  number  of  plants,  with  their  increased  productive  capacity,  has 
created  a  keenness  of  competition  between  the  employers  themselves  for  business 
that  has  practically  whittled  down  profits ;  and  that  has  been  accelerated  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  recent  years  by  different  combinations  that  have  increased  the  cost 
of  raw  materials,  of  the  materials  that  enter  into  shoes,  thereby  reducing  the 
manufacturer's  margin  again  and  forcing  him  in  many  instances  to  undertake  to 
make  himself  good  out  of  the  wages  of  his  employees.  That  one  cause  alone  has 
cost  us  more  than  anything  else ;  and  that  is  really  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
Marlboro  strike  as  we  see  it. 
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Q.  Then  you  suffer  most  from  the  competitive  system  and  not  combination 
system  there? — A.  Yes.  I  have  a  paper  here,  which  is  a  shoe-trade  paper,  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.  That  is  one  of  the  influential 
trade  papers,  and  it  contains  here  several  pages  of  opinions  of  shoe  dealers  and 
others  in  the  shoe  trade  as  to  whether,  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the 
manufacturers  should  increase  the  price  of  shoes  or  cheapen  the  quality.  That  is 
the  condition  to  which  the  shoe  business  is  reduced,  and  I  would  like  to  say  in 
that  connection — I  do  not  know  whether  any  shoe  manufacturers  have  been  before 
this  commission  or  not— that  if  there  has  been  a  shoe  manufacturer  before  this 
commission  you  will  have  learned  that,  regardless  of  party  considerations,  the 
shoe  trade  generally  looks  upon  the  duty  on  hides  as  a  very  iniquitous  proposition. 
Regardless  of  party  affiliations,  that  is  the  fight  of  the  shoe  trade  to-day  in  the 
shoe  publications.  It  has  operated  to  reduce  their  margin  to  quite  an  extent,  in 
common  with  other  combinations,  and  it  reacts  upon  the  employees  in  the  way  of 
an  incentive  to  reduce  wages  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  increased 
cost  of  his  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohfoed.)  What  are  the  statistics  of  that  branch  of  the  business 
with  regard  to  exports  and  imports  of  such  materials  ?  Are  there  more  hides 
imported  than  exported  from  the  United  States  ? — A.  I  would  not  state  positively. 
It  would  be  my  impression  that  there  are  more  hides  imported  than  there  are 
exported.  This  publication  here,  from  month  to  month,  does  give  those  statistics, 
but  I  have  not  followed  them.  That  question,  as  to  the  general  proposition,  is 
immaterial.  It  does  not  matter  whether  there  are  more  imported  or  exported,  as 
to  the  position  of  the  trade  on  this  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  "What  is  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers,  to  have  free 
hides? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  American  farmer  who  has  hides  for 
sale  ? — A.  I  think,  from  what  I  have  observed  in  the  trade  publications,  the  idea 
is  not  generally  entertained  by  the  shoe  trade  that  the  duty  on  hides  is  any  benefit 
to  the  farmer.  They  look  upon  hides  as  a  by-product  of  the  animal,  and  that  the 
advantage  in  the  hide  goes  entirely  to  the  packer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Even  though  it  be  a  by-product,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  the  raising  of  cattle,  where  they  are  raised  extensively,  the  value  of  the  hides 
often  measures  the  difference  between  success  and  failure? — A.  I  have  no  positive 
information  upon  that  point,  but  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  a  matter  of  15  per 
cent  duty  on  raw  hides  would  affect  the  price  of  a  steer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  not  these  manufacturers  now  dispense  with  the 
middleman  and  have  their  own  branches? — A.  Only  a  few. 

Q.  Those  few — how  largely  are  they  in  control  of  the  shoe  manufacturing?  Do 
they  not  practically  establish  prices  and  control  the  market? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
look  upon  it  that  way.  The  great  bulk  of  the  shoe  business  of  the  country  is 
done  through  the  middlemen  to-day. 

Q.  Those  parties  that  sell  from  manufacturers  to  consumers  through  their  own 
agencies  do  away,  of  course,  with  the  middlemen's  profits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  receives  the  benefit  of  that,  the  manufacturer  or  the  consumer? — A. 
Both. 

Q.  Are  the  independent  manufacturers,  as  you  may  call  them,  or  the  competi- 
tive manufacturers  against  these  big  concerns,  in  cheaper  lines  of  goods? — A.  No; 
that  does  not  necessarily  follow.  There  are  large  concerns  manufacturing  good 
shoes — larger  concerns  than,  I  think,  you  have  in  mind.  Those  who  advertise 
most  are  not  necessarily  the  largest  producers. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  best  explanation  you  can  give  of  the  business  of  those 
factories  that  sell  their  product  in  their  own  stores. — A.  These  men  who  sell  their 
own  products  through  their  own  stores — the  highest  number  of  stores  that  any 
one  of  them  has  is  60.  Now,  those  60  stores  dispose  of  about  one-half  of  his  prod- 
uct, and  the  other  half  is  sold  to  the  trade.  And  there  is  in  the  same  city  another 
manufacturer  making  a  similar  class  of  goods,  who  produces  in  the  aggregate 
one-half  more  goods  than  he  does,  that  are  sold  together  to  the  trade.  But  the 
first  party  by  selling  one-half  his  product  direct  through  his  own  stores,  doing  a 
large  amount  of  advertising,  does  a  very  profitable  business,  except  that  in  adver- 
tising his  shoe  at  a  certain  fixed  price  when  the  cost  of  materials  increases  his 
margin  is  reduced  and  he  must  either  cheapen  the  quality  of  his  shoe  or  raise  the 
price.  If  he  raises  the  price,  that  restricts  the  sales;  if  he  cheapens  the  quality 
of  the  shoe,  that  restricts  the  sales. 

Now,  I  would  not  like  to  attach  quite  as  much  importance  to  the  matter  of  the 
duty  on  hides  as  to  say  that  the  shoe  trade  looks  upon  that  as  a  solution  of  the 
question.  It  is  one  of  the  aggravating  things  that  has  increased  the  cost  of 
materials.     The  United  States  Leather  Company  was  formed  about  1895",  and 
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subsequent  to  that  comes  a  combination  in  hides,  composed  of  the  large  beef  pack- 
ers. They  dictate  the  price  of  raw  hide  to  the  United  States  Leather  Company; 
the  United  States  Leather  Company  in  turn  dictates  the  price  of  sole  leather  to 
the  manufacturers.  So  that  after  the  combination  in  leather  was  made  and  their 
increase  established,  then  comes  the  combination  in  hides  which  forces  another 
increase. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  this  another  instance  of  the  desire  of  New  Eng- 
land to  have  free  trade  in  raw  products  and  a  tariff  on  manufactured  products? — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  So  far  as  the  shoe  trade  is  concerned,  we 
have  no  need  for  the  protective  tariff  theory.  We  are  able  to  produce  shoes 
to-day  in  competition  with  the  world  and  undersell  the  English  market  at  home. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  also  to  state  that  I  have  no  political  views  on  these 
questions  at  all.  One  of  the  statements  or  allegations  brought  against  the  duty 
on  hides  is  this,  which,  if  it  is  true,  appears  rather  inconsistent:  A  raw  hide  coming 
into  this  country,  as  we  understand  it,  pays  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  If  it  is  tanned 
here  and  exported  as  leather  that  duty  is  rebated,  which  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  shoes  and  against  the  home  manufacturer  of  shoes. 

Q.  You  were  enumerating  the  factors  that  brought  about  smaller  wages  in 
your  trade.  What  has  the  surplus  of  labor  to  do  with  the  lessening  of  your  wages , 
and  if  you  have  a  surplus  of  labor,  what  causes  it  and  where  does  it  come  from? — 
A.  Well,  there  must  certainly  be  a  surplus  in  our  trade  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  I  would  like  to  state  one  instance  of  the  development  of 
machinery.  In  respect  to  the  operation  of  nailing  the  heel  on  to  the  boot  or 
shoe,  fastening  the  heel  on  with  nails,  about  15  years  ago  I  remember  working  in  a 
factory  where  that  operation  was  done  by  hand  in  the  original  way.  A  man  stood 
up  with  hammer  and  nailed  those  heels  on,  and  100  to  125  pairs  of  that  grade  of 
work  was  considered  a  good  day's  work.  Five  years  later  it  is  done  by  what  they 
call  the  National  nailing  machine,  where  a  man  and  a  boy  did  5  times  as  much. 
That  man  and  the  boy  did  the  work  that  would  require  5  men  to  do.  To-day 
there  is  another  machine  very  largely  used,  being  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
which  has  a  record  of  nailing  on  18  60-pair  cases  in  3  hours,  1,080  pairs  in  3  hours, 
€  pairs  of  shoes  every  minute.     That  is  just  the  nailing  on  of  the  heels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  advance  has  been  made  in  other  special  parts  of 
making  a  shoe,  so  far  as  machinery  goes? — A.  Well,  in  the  fitting  of  the  uppers, 
in  the  stitching  of  the  uppers,  great  improvements  have  been  made.  For  instance, 
in  sewing  on  the  vamp  you  will  find  now  2,  3,  and  4  rows  of  stitching.  That  work 
used  to  be  done  with  a  single-needle  machine.  Now  they  get  up  machines  of  2, 
3,  and  4  needles  to  sew  2, 3,  and  4  rows  of  stitching  on  at  the  same  time.  And  in 
the  working,  of  buttonholes,  first  it  was  done  by  hand,  then  done  on  the  Singer 
machine,  then  later  a  Reeee  machine,  and  still  later  on  a  Reece  improved  machine, 
which  not  only  makes  the  buttonhole,  cuts  it,  and  works  it,  but  it  fastens  down 
the  loose  ends,  finishes  it  as  they  call  it,  and  bars  it,  all  at  one  operation.  In  the 
making  of  buttonholes  alone  in  the  last  10  years,  the  labor  cost  has  been  reduced 
one-half.  In  the  finishing  process  of  shoes,  that  is,  putting  on  the  blacking  and 
burnishing  up  the  bottoms,  there  has  been  an  equally  great  advance  made.  The 
last  factory  that  I  worked  in  had  what  they  call  a  Tapley  heel  burnisher.  It  was 
a  twin  machine.  While  the  operator  was  putting  one  shoe  on  a  jack  arrangement 
which  held  it  there  while  a  hot  iron  came  over  and  burnished  the  heel,  the  machine 
was  doing  the  other,  and  as  fast  as  he  could  take  out  a  shoe  and  put  another  one 
in,  that  machine  was  doing  another  one.  That  machine  cost  $1,000.  One  day  a 
man  got  up  what  is  called  the  electric  system  of  finishing  bottoms  and  heels, 
done  with  a  little  brush  wheel  on  a  shaft.  The  man  that  I  worked  for  offered  to 
sell  me  that  $1,000  Tapley  burnisher  for  $1.75.  It  has  revolutionized  the  system  of 
finishing  shoes;  not  only  did  them  better,  but  quicker,  and  it  made  a  displacement 
of  labor  to  that  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  the  surplus  of  labor  that  causes  you  to  lose  the 
strikes  you  speak  of? — A.  To  some  extent,  yes;  it  cuts  quite  a  figure  in  it  no 
doubt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  With  this  improved  machinery,  is  your  year  of  em- 
ployment shortened? — A.  It  must  necessarily  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  by  seasons? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  would  you  say  would  be  the  average  of  em- 
ployment in  your  work,  counting  it  steady  employment? — A.  We  contend  that 
with  the  present  number  of  plants  and  supply  of  labor  and  machinery  it  would 
not  take  the  shoe  factories  of  the  country  over  4  months  to  make  all  that  the 
market  will  consume.  We  find  it  this  way,  that  there  are  so  many  manufacturers 
contending  against  each  other  for  business,  and  this  season  we  find  one  of  them 
busy;  he  gets  more  than  his  share,  while  somebody  else,  perhaps,  in  some  other 
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town,  does  not  get  very  much.  And  they  all  contend  that  it  is  the  inequitable 
labor  cost  that  is  ruining  them;  but  we  believe  there  is  not  business  enough  for 
them,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  run  their  factories  up  to  full  capacity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  the  trade  any  foreign  competition  to  meet  in 
the  finished  article?— A.  None  whatever.  There  may  be  a  few  people  in  this 
country  who  buy  foreign-made  footwear  as  a  fad. 

Q.  But  practically  no  competition?— A.  No  competition.  In  fact,  we  are  selling 
shoes  in  small  quantities,  but  increasing  to  some  extent,  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  average  price  of  the  same  quality  of  shoe 
now  as  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the  general  advent  of  improved 
machinery?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  My  recollection  does  not  go 
back  before  the  general  advent  of  machinery,  but  some  5  years  ago  my  work 
brought  me  in  constant  contact  with  all  the  manufacturers  of  Lynn,  and  my 
experience  as  a  workman  at  the  bench  had  been  almost  wholly  in  Lynn.  It  was 
admitted  by  all  the  employers  that  I  came  in  contact  with  at  that  time,  5  years 
ago,  that  they  were  making  a  shoe  to  sell  at  $1.40  and  $1.50  to  the  jobbing  trade 
that  was  a  better  shoe  in  every  respect  than  the  shoe  that  they  sold  to  the  jobbing 
trade  for  $2  some  7  or  8  years  previous  to  that.  That  result  was  made  possible 
not  only  by  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the  lessened  labor  cost  in  the  shoe 
trade,  but  also  improvements  in  processes  of  tanning  and  curing  leather. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  competition  between  manufacturers  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  lower  rate  of  wsges  among  operatives? — A.  Yes;  and  I  only  see 
one  way  that  that  competition  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  When  they  exchange  their  individual  holdings  for  trust- 
stock  certificates. 

Q.  So  you  believe  that  the  only  way  that  they  could  sustain  rates  among  the 
sellers  would  be  to  combine  on  a  trust  basis? — A.  On  a  trust  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  combination  to-day? — A.  They  have 
been  trying  to  form  one. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  such  a  combination  existed  among 
the  manufacturers? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  oper- 
atives; do  you  think  it  would  help  wages? — A.  No;  because  they  could  shut  down 
one-half  of  the  plants. 

Q.  Would  not  overproduction  come  any  way,  whether  through  competition  or 
combination? — A.  My  point  is  that  if  the  trust  should  be  formed,  which  it  will 
be — if  it  should  take  place  in  the  shoe  trade — that  the  natural  result,  as  in  the 
formation  of  other  trusts,  notably  the  tobacco  trust,  would  be  to  shut  down  sur- 
plus plants  over  and  above  what  were  required.  Then  we  would  have  practically 
one-half  of  these  shoe  workers  who  do  now  receive  a  certain  amount  of  employ- 
ment out  altogether,  and  the  only  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  bid  against 
those  who  are  employed.  So  that  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  see  the  advantages, 
from  a  labor  standpoint,  of  the  trust  formation  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  There  exist  combinations  among  the  employers 
with  trust  features,  and  their  main  object  is  to  maintain  prices  and  fix  rates  of 
wages,  etc.,  with  their  operators.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  a  good 
effect  or  otherwise? — A.  If  the  employers  in  our  trade  could  come  together  and 
stick  together  for  that  purpose,  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  but  the  trouble 
has  always  been  that  the  employers  in  our  trade  never  could  stand  together  but 
for  only  one  purpose.  There  have  been  instances  where  the  employers  in  certain 
communities  have  come  together  to  fight  the  labor  organization  and  put  up  a 
bond,  each  one  of  them,  that  they  would  stand  by  that  compact,  and  in  some 
instances  they  have  carried  that  out.  But  when  they  start  to  federate  for  trade 
purposes  they  do  not  put  up  any  bonds  but  just  get  together  and  adopt  some  nice 
resolutions  and  then  go  out  and  cut  each  other's  throats  in  the  discounts ;  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  shoe  manufacturer  who  believed  it  was  possible  to  make  any 
combination  of  shoe  manufacturers  to  raise  the  price  of  shoes  or  to  establish  or 
maintain  uniform  rates  of  discount. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  it  possible  to  make  a  combination  of  that  kind, 
suppose,  within  any  geographical  section  of  this  country,  and  having  a  limited 
uniform  rate  on  goods  for  sale,  do  you  think  that  would  advantage  the  workers 
comparatively?  Would  they  get  any  advantage  from  the  profit  that  accrued  from 
a  stable  price,  a  stable  market? — A.  Not  unless  it  was  an  increasing  price. 

Q.  So  that  with  the  present  large  amount  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the 
hypothesis  that  you  state  there,  that  the  whole  manufacturers  of  this  country 
could  produce  for  its  consumption  in  4  months  all  that  is  needed,  you  see  only  one 
remedy  now,  if  you  see  any  remedy,  in  sustaining  a  stable  price  and  the  opera- 
tives getting  some  share  of  that?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  position  that  I  can  see 
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that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  employee— that  is,  outside  of  g  neral  legislation 
that  might  benefit  all  classes— but  without  legislation  inside  of  the  trade  itself,  I 
do  not  see  anything  else  that  could  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  employees. 

Q.  I  asked  you  the  question  there  whether  the  shoes  sold  now,  with  all  the 
improvements,  are  sold  at  anywhere  near  the  rates  that  they  were  before  these 
improvements  came  in?— A.  The  shoe  is  sold  cheaper,  according  to  the  illustra- 
tion I  drew  a  short  time  ago.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increase  in  mate- 
rials, but  I  dare  say  the  improvement  in  machinery  has  very  nearly  offset  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Taking  the  material  as  it  is  prepared  for  the  shoe- 
maker, how  many  hands  does  a  gentleman's  finished  shoe  pass  through  in  the 
process  of  manufacture? — A.  To  answer  that  question  in  another  way,  there  are 
about  100  subdivisions  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  a  shoe,  varying  more  or 
less  according  to  the  factory  and  methods  and  the  kind  of  shoe  made.  There  are 
different  combinations  of  these  subdivisions. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask,  in  connection  with  that,  what  effect  has  that  specializing, 
if  it  might  be  so  termed,  upon  the  workman?  Has  it  a  beneficial  effect  or  other- 
wise?— A.  Oh,  it  has  been  detrimental  to  the  workman. 

Q.  The  workman  only  knows  how  to  perform  the  labor  of  one  particular  depart- 
ment?— A.  That  is  all,  and  he  becomes  a  mere  machine.  You  know  we  have  the 
piece  work  system  almost  entirely,  and  if  we  work  for  a  week  price,  there  is  a  stint 
that  comes  with  it  that  makes  it  virtually  a  piecework  system,  and  it  has  come 
to  be  a  race  withaman.  Now,  take  the  proposition  of  aman  operating  a  machine 
to  nail  on  40  to  60  pairs  cases  of  heels  in  a  day.  That  is  2,400  pairs,  4,800  shoes,  in 
a  day.  One  not  accustomed  to  it  would  wonder  how  a  man  could  pick  up  and 
lay  down  4,800  shoes  in  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  putting  them  on  a  jack  into  a 
machine  and  having  them  nailed  on.  That  is  the  driving  method  of  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  under  these  minute  subdivisions. 

Q.  Under  that  system  of  special  work,  has  the  general  worker  of  to-day  the  same 
opportunity  to  go  out  into  the  world  and.  make  a  living  as  you  think  he  had  before 
this  method  was  introduced? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  many  workmen  in  the  factory  who  can  make 
a  whole  shoe? — A.  No;  the  art  of  shoemaking,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned, has  got  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  About  all  the  actual  shoemakers  you 
can  find  to-day  are  located  in  small  cobbling  and  customs  shops — old-time  work- 
men; and  almost  invariably  you  will  find  that  they  are  old  men. 

Q.  If  the  workman  is  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  factory,  he  has  to  seek 
some  other  factory  and  do  just  the  identical  work  that  he  did  in  that  factory? — 
A.  Precisely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Yon  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  the  effect  of 
this  change  on  the  workman  as  compared  with  the  older  system  I  have  referred 
to.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  it  had  on  the  social  habits  of  the  workman,  or  have 
you  noticed  any? — A.  I  think  it  has  had  quite  an  effect.  In  Lynn  to-day — I  speak  of 
Lynn  as  illustrative  of  other  shoe  centers — the  city  government  is  trying  to  agree 
upon  a  site  for  one  of  the  old-time  shoe  factories.  They  are  going  to  preserve  it 
as  an  heirloom;  a  little  factory  about  10  by  14,  a  little  shop.  In  these  old  shops, 
years  ago,  one  man  owned  the  shop;  he  took  in  work  and  3,  4,  5,  or  6  others, 
neighbors,  came  in  there  and  sat  down  and  made  shoes  right  in  their  laps,  and 
there  was  no  machinery.  Everybody  was  at  liberty  to  talk;  they  were  all  politi- 
cians. Those  were  the  times  when  Henry  "Wilson,  who  was  also  a  shoemaker, 
said  that  every  shoemaker  in  Lynn  was  fit  to  be  a  United  States  Senator.  Of 
course,  under  these  conditions,  where  there  was  absolute  freedom  and  exchange 
of  ideas,  they  naturally  would  become  more  intelligent  than  shoe  workers  can  at 
the  present  time,  when  they  are  driving  each  man  to  see  how  many  shoes  he  can 
handle,  and  where  he  is  surrounded  by  noisy  machinery.  And  another  thing, 
this  nervous  strain  on  a  man  doing  just  one  thing  over  and  over  and  over  again 
must  necessarily  have  a  wearing  effect  on  him;  and  his  ideals,  I  believe,  must  be 
lowered. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  Ten  hours  a  day  almost  uniformly. 

Q.  Any  overtime  work? — A.  Very  rarely.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  when  a  shoe 
manufacturer  gets  business  enough  to  run  overtime. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect,  generally  speaking,  of  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  factory? — A.  That  is  quite  an  evil.  I  have  seen  small  children  standing  on. 
boxes  because  they  were  not  tall  enough  to  stand  up  to  a  man's  work  and  operate 
machines;  of  course,  not  those  kinds  of  machines  that  required  the  most  skilled 
attention,  but  the  introduction  of  child  labor  is  quite  a  factor,  sometimes  dis- 
placing the  head  of  the  family.  There  was  an  instance  in  Marlboro  where  a  man 
was  receiving  82  a  day;  the  firm  turned  him  off  and  put  in  his  own  son  at  81,  at 
the  same  job. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  the  age  at  which  they  admit  apprentices,  or 
■child  labor  we  may  call  it;  14  years?— A.  That  is  the  age  of  the  State  law. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  social  surroundings,  conditions  of  your  people— from  your 
own  observation,  do  you  think  that  operatives  are  in  better  or  worse  shape  now 
-than  they  were  7  or  8  years  ago? — A.  Decidedly  worse. 

Q.  Have  you  public  meeting  halls  and  organizations  of  your  operatives  in 
Lynn  or  any  of  the  cities?— A.  In  some  places;  usually  wherever  there  is  an 
organization  of  any  consequence  they  maintain  a  headquarters  for  the  free  use  of 
the  members,  and  have  a  meeting  hall  attached. 

Q.  Are  they  small  meetings  to  consult  on  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  or  do  you 
take  in  social  features?— A.  Usually  their  whole  attention  has  been  given  to  dis- 
cussions on  the  hours  of  labor  and  wages,  prices,  and,  in  some  places,  discussions 
on  economic  and  political  questions  have  been  quite  largely  indulged  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  instruction  on  physics,  or  any  scientific  lectures,  or 
anything  that  goes  beyond  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life?— A.  Not  as  a  general 
thing;  no. 

Q.  Have  the  employers  of  your  cities  ever  encouraged  in  any  way  these  public 
institutions  for  the  social  benefit  of  the  employees,  in  the  way  of  libraries,  lectures, 
and  such  matters  as  that? — A.  Nothing,  to  my  knowledge.  Occasionally,  one  of 
the  employers  will  endow  a  free  bed  at  the  hospital,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  advertise  himself  as  a  philanthropist,  and  then  turn  around  and  make  a 
proposition  to  his  employees  that  they  can  take  10  cents  out  of  their  wages  in 
order  to  obtain  free  medical  attendance.  Philanthropy  usually  pays  for  itself 
somehow. 

Q.  In  the  specialization  of  your  trade,  is  your  employee  removed  farther  than  he 
was  before  from  the  employer;  I  mean  in  personal  contact? — A.  Yes,  very  much 
so.  He  is  of  no  use  to  his  employer  to-day  except  as  a  spy,  in  a  general  sense. 
There  may  be  a  few  exceptions. 

Q.  Foremen  are  the  employers  of  labor,  are  they? — A.  Largely. 

Q.  They  employ  and  discharge? — A.  In  a  well-regulated  factory  the  employer 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  employee  at  all.  He  holds  the  foreman  respon- 
sible for  his  outs,  and  the  foreman  deals  with  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  under  the  old  form  of  trades-unionism,  which  dealt 
entirely  with  the  adult  and  entirely  with  one  or  two  phases  of  the  trade,  it  would 
be  in  your  trade  somewhat  of  a  failure,  unless  you  were  able  to  organize  all 
classes  and  all  ages? — A.  I  think  organization  is  desirable  under  any  conditions. 
The  better  the  organization,  the  better  the  results.  I  do  not  entertain  the  opinion 
-that  trades-unionism  of  the  old  type,  as  you  refer  to  it,  is  a  failure  in  any  sense. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  what  has  proved  to  be  a  fact  is  that  the  working 
people  have  not  embraced  it.  For  instance,  in  our  trade,  at  one  time  in  the  history  of 
it,  over  51  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  organized;  I  think  it  was  in  St.  Crispin's. 
To-day  less  than  5  per  cent  are  organized,  and  with  only  5  per  cent  organized 
there  has  been  one  increase  of  wages  in  our  trade,  of  $3  a  week,  to  one  branch  of 
the  operatives  in  the  city  of  Haverhill,  which  shows  that,  in  spite  of  adverse  con- 
ditions, even  partial  organization  can  do  something,  and  leaves  one  to  imagine 
-what  would  be  the  result  if  a  complete  organization  could  be  had,  even  under  the 
old  system  of  trades-unionism,  as  you  put  it.  That  does  not  imply  that  I  person- 
ally would  be  satisfied  to  limit  the  scope  of  trades-unionism  to  mere  discussion  of 
hours  and  bills  of  wages. 

Q.  How  much  further  would  you  go? — A.  I  believe  in  scientific  and  economic 
and  political  discussion  in  auxiliary  bodies.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  introduction 
of  these  questions  to  a  very  large  extent  within  the  trade  union  itself.  It  has 
always  been  my  impression  that  the  trade  union  was  one  of  the  broadest  institu- 
tions in  the  world;  that  it  offered  a  common  ground  for  action  to  the  people  of  all 
beliefs,  and  that  it  could  not  be  confined  to  any  one  theory  or  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion without  engendering  discord  within;  that  in  the  main  educational  move- 
ments, which  are  at  all  times  desirable,  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  injure 
the  trade-union  movement,  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  greatest 
factor  that  exists  making  for  intelligence  among  the  common  people  of  this 
country.  If  I  know  anything  at  all,  I  learned  it  through  my  association  with  my 
fellow-workmen  in  the  trade-union  movement,  and  1  would  like  to  preserve  that 
school  for  everybody.  If  all  the  working  people  were  in  that  movement  this 
would  be  a  different  country,  it  appears  to  me. 

Q.  What  opinion  have  you  with  respect  to  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions? — 
A.  I  can  not  speak  with  any  great  amount  of  knowledge  on  that  question.  I  have 
not  looked  into  it  very  deeply.  It  has  been  my  impression  that  it  was  not  desira- 
ble. We  had  a  little  illustration  of  that  in  Massachusetts  last  spring,  and  we 
■came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  did  not  want  any  governmental  interference  in 
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our  trade-union  affairs,  and  we  had  to  go  to  the  legislature  and  get  a  bill  passed, 
but  the  governor  vetoed  it,  and  we  had  to  get  it  passed  over  his  veto. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  you  believed  in  the  discussion  of  political  and 
economic  questions  in  your  bodies.  Would  you  have  the  minority  in  your  organ- 
ization in  any  way  bound  by  any  political  action  that  might  be  taken  in  the 
auxiliary  body? — A.  No.  A  resolution  that  has  not  within  it  the  elements  of 
enforcing  its  declaration  is  of  no  value. 

Q.  You  deprecate,  then,  the  idea  of  injecting  politics  into  labor  organizations? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely  desirable ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  detrimental. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  idea  as  to  whether  an  auxiliary  organization  should  have 
any  influence  in  controlling  the  trade  union.  The  central  labor  unions  are  such 
auxiliary  organizations  as  I  have  in  mind,  and  they  usually  have  some  control 
over  the  subordinate  organization. — A.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  auxiliary  organi- 
zation I  had  in  mind.  The  central  labor  union  is  the  centralization  of  local  labor 
powers  of  the  trade-union  character,  and  it  is  my  observation  of  central  labor 
unions  that  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  locality  is  usually  endangered  to  the 
extent  that  it  mixes  in  political  questions.  The  auxiliary  bodies  that  I  have  in 
mind  are  lyceums  and  things  of  that  kind  for  scientific  lectures  on  different  sub- 
jects, for  political  discussions  by  different  exponents  of  different  political  ideas, 
economic  discussion,  and  joint  debates  of  their  own  arranging,  developing  their 
own  intellects  all  the  time,  but  aside  from  the  trade-union  movement,  proceeding 
on  the  theory  that  if  political  action  of  the  trade-unionist  is  desirable  it  will  nat- 
urally come  as  the  degree  of  intelligence  is  reached,  and  can  not  be  forced  before 
that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  economic  condition  of  your  trade 
being  lower  now  than  it  was  8  or  10  years  ago ;  what  is  the  moral  condition? — 
A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  they  are  not  morally  as  good  as  they  were  10  years 
ago,  or  that  they  were  not  as  good  as  anbody  else.  It  seems  to  me  the  operatives 
in  the  shoe  trade  are  making  a  decidedly  good  appearance  under  very  adverse 
conditions. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty? — A.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  th-  surroundings  of  the  men,  their  homes  and 
their  opportunities,  conducive  to  as  high  moral  plane  as  10  years  ago? — A.  "Well, 
I  should  say  no.  It  is  not  conducive  to  as  high  moral  plane.  If  they  maintain 
that  plane  it  is  a  manifestation  of  innate  goodness,  I  may  say,  rather  than  the 
result  of  natural  conditions. 

Q.  Do  yon  or  do  you  not  believe  that  low  wages  and  want  of  employment  have 
brought  about  that  result? — A.  Low  wages  certainly  destroy  ambition.  I  have 
seen  shoe  workers  who,  it  seems  to  me,  would  sell  their  soul  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  reforms  can  come  through  greater  priva- 
tion. I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  of  the  falsity  of  that  idea.  I  saw  at  one 
time  40  odd  men  who  worked  at  a  branch  of  the  business  that  I  used  to  work  at. 
They  had  their  pay  envelopes  with  them  for  a  period  of  16  weeks  of  good  work, 
and  the  highest  envelope  in  the  lot  was  $7A7  in  a  week;  for  43  men,  16  weeks— 
and  they  run  from  that  down  to  nothing.  The  firm  had  a  fining  system.  This 
was  one  of  the  country  shops.  The  man's  week's  work,  according  to  his  coupons, 
amounted  to  so  much,  and  the  firm  would  deduct  from  that  sum  any  sum  they 
saw  fit,  and  pay  him  the  balance.  When  they  first  commenced  that  process  they 
had  a  little  red  stamp,  "  Poor  work,"  and  he  perhaps  would  go  to  the  foreman 
and  say:  "Where  is  this  poor  work?  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
any  more  work  that  way";  and  to  say  that  he  would  have  to  have  considerable 
individuality.  The  foreman  would  say:  "  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  you 
will  have  to  go  to  the  ofiice."  He  would  go  to  the  office  and  the  superintendent 
would  swell  up  very  pompously  and  frown  and  say:  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
you? "  "I  am  fined  so  much  for  poor  work.  I  would  like  to  see  it."  "  You  can 
not  see  it;  it  has  gone.  It  is  poor  work.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  you  know  what 
you  can  do."  On  one  of  these  envelopes  a  man  earned  88  cents  one  week.  I  do 
not  know  why  he  only  earned  88  cents;  whether  because  of  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult lot  of  shoes  or  loss  of  more  or  less  time.  But  this  red  stamp  had  worn  out 
apparently;  they  did  not  use  that  any  more;  they  made  no  excuse  at  all;  they 
would  deduct  whatever  they  chose,  and  pay  the  balance.  This  man  earned  88 
cents.  It  was  set  down  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope,  and  they  set  the  88  cents 
under  it,  drew  a  line,  and  put  down  a  cipher,  and  gave  the  man  that  envelope  for 
his  week's  pay. 

Q    (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  days  did  he  work?— A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.'  It  might  be  a  few  hours  only?— A.  He  was  a  steady  employee  of  the  firm, 
and  is  still  in  their  employ. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  care  in  your  own  way  to  state  as  fully 
as  you  wish  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  tend  to  improve  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical conditions?— A.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  There  are  all  kinds  of  legis- 
lation that  I  believe  to  be  necessary.  So  far  as  the  economic  movement  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  see  that  anything  could  be  accomplished  in  our  trade  on  any 
other  line  except  through  the  organization  of  employees,  and  through  the  organi- 
sation of  employers  along  the  lines  suggested  by  a  commissioner  a  short  while 
ago— the  employers  getting  together  and  fixing  stable  prices.  Bat  it  occurs  to  me 
there  are  a  good  many  things  necessary  in  the  way  of  legislation,  not  only  as 
affecting  our  own  industry,  but  others.  One  of  the  things  which  has  disturbed 
conditions  quite  a  lot  in  the  shoe  trade  is  the  practice  of  moving  factories  from 
one  town  to  another,  induced  by  advantages  offered  by  other  communities.  One 
particular  evil  which  I  have  noted  is  the  practice  of  remitting  taxes  as  an  induce- 
ment to  manufacturers  to  move  their  business  into  another  locality.  I  have  noted 
an  instance,  under  my  own  observation,  where  a  manufacturer  went  from  Lynn, 
had  his  taxes  remitted,  for  a  space  of  10  years,  and  grew  rich  in  that  10  years,  and 
"then  moved  away  from  that  town  because  they  would  not  remit  his  taxes  for 
another  period  of  10  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  he  succeed  in  getting  another  place  where  they  did 
remit  his  taxes? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  but  he  may  have  moved  away  from  that 
by  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  "What  effect  would  a  shorter  working  day  have  among 
your  workmen? — A.  A  good  effect. 

Q.  What  hours  would  you  recommend? — A.  I  think  6  hours  would  be  sufficient; 
plenty. 

Q.  Would  8  hours  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  time?— A.  Eight  hours 
would  be  an  improvement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  You  regard  6  hours  as  sufficient,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  of  the  country  could  turn  out  a  product  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  look  to  the  employment  of  the  operatives  the  year  around? — A.  Yes;  or 
to  a  division  of  employment  among  the  shoe  operatives. 

Q.  Now,  if  wages  at  10  hours  a  day  are  too  low — and  apparently  without  a 
stronger  organization  you  can  not  obtain  any  more — at  what  rate  of  wages  would 
you  favor  work  on  a  scale  of  8  hours  or  6  hours? — A.  Personally  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  establishment  of  short  hours  with  wages  in  proportion  to  10  hours, 
and  I  should  expect  to  see  the  tendency  of  wages  to  increase  as  a  result,  but  even 
if  they  did  not,  the  shoe  operatives  would  receive  in  the  aggregate  the  same 
money  they  do  now,  only  it  would  be  distributed  in  the  hands  of  more  people, 
which  would  be  an  advantage  as  I  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  obtain,  through  your  organization,  the  rates  of 
wages  and  shortening  of  hours,  or  would  you  need  the  cooperation  of  employers? — 
A.  I  think  we  would  need  the  cooperation  of  the  Government. 

Q.  You  think  legislation  would  help  it? — A.  It  is  my  individal  opinion  that  that 
is  the  only  way  the  hours  of  labor  can  be  reduced. 

Q.  What  attempts  have  you  made  in  Massachusetts  to  have  an  8-hour  law? — A. 
A  few  trades  have  established  it  in  part.  But  that  is  the  trouble.  To  establish  a 
short-hour  day  as  a  result  of  trade-union  effort  means  to  take  it  by  force,  and 
unless  the  organization  is  so  complete  as  to  embrace  every  operative  in  the  trade 
it  is  not  thoroughly  established.  Then  the  10-hour  man  is  in  competition  with 
the  8-hour  man  and  tends  to  drag  him  down.  It  appears  to  me  the  8-hour  day 
can  be  established  in  the  same  way  the  10-hour  day  was,  but  in  no  other  way. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  movement  in  Massachusetts  toward  securing  an  8-hour 
day  through  legislation? — A.  I  think  no  serious  effort  has  been  made.  There  have 
been  more  or  less  legislative  hearings  with  a  view  of  building  up  public  senti- 
ment, but  the  short-hour  legislation  has  been  confined  wholly  to  the  54  and  56  hour 
laws  for  women  and  children,  and  such  things  as  that,  in  a  few  districts. 

Q.  Have  not  the  unions  engaged  in  the  building  trades  made  considerable 
efforts  to  have  an  8-hour  law? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  some  have  the  8-hour  day? — A.  Some  have  and  some  have  not.  For 
instance,  our  office  is  right  across  the  street  from  the  new  terminal  station  in  Bos- 
ton, and  out  of  the  windows  we  have  seen  the  stone  masons  and  their  tenders  quit 
at  5  o'clock,  and  some  other  union  workmen  on  the  same  building  working  until 
6,  and  all  reported  in  the  building  trades  council;  showing  that  some  trades  had 
•established  the  8-hour  day  and  some  had  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  system  of  cooperation  and  arbitration  between 
the  mason  builders  of  Boston  and  their  employees? — A.  I  know  nothing  about 
that  except  what  I  saw  published  a  short  time  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  between  employers  and 
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employees,  where  they  arrange  as  to  hours  and  rates  for  a  term  of  at  least  12 
months,  18  months,  or  2  years,  is  an  advantage  both  to  the  employer  and  employee, 
so  as  to  have  steady  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  work  of  arbitration  is  inside  of  your  own  craft  and  not  among  out- 
siders?— A.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  an  agreement  with  the  W.  L.  Douglass  Shoe 
Company  that  runs  for  three  years.  We  are  making  this  agreement  with  other 
firms.  We  are  just  completing  one  now  with  a  Chicago  firm.  I  believe  we  have 
made  that  agreement  now  with  some  6  different  employers. 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  referred  to:) 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  COMPANY,  OP  BROCKTON, 
MASS.,  AND  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKERS'  UNION,  TO  REMAIN  IN  FORCE 
3  TEARS  PROM  NOVEMBER  1,  1898.  ALL  DIFFERENCES  TO  BE  SETTLED  BY 
ARBITRATION. 

Agreement  entered  into  this  26th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1898.  By  and  between 
the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company,  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  shoe  manufacturer, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  party  of  the  second 
part,  witnesseth: 

First.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  it  will  employ  as  boot  and  shoe 
workers  in  its  factory  in  Brockton  none  but  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  in  good  standing. 

Second.  That  it  will  not  employ  any  member  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union  or  any  other  person  as  a  boot  and  shoe  worker,  who  is  objectionable  to  said 
union,  either  on  account  of  being  in  arrears  for  dues  or  from  any  other  cause,  after 
receiving  notice  of  the  objection  by  some  authorized  agent  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  or  local  union  or  unions. 

Third.  That  it  will  not  hinder  or  obstruct  the  collectors  of  said  union  working 
in  its  factory  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  of  collecting  the  dues  of  the 
members  of  said  union  due  to  the  respective  local  unions. 

Fourth.  That  it  will  not  cause  or  allow  the  union  stamp,  which  will  be  supplied 
to  it  by  the  party  of  second  part,  as  part  of  this  agreement,  to  be  placed  on  any 
goods  not  made  in  the  factory  for  which  the  use  of  the  union  stamp  was  granted. 

Fifth.  The  party  of  the  second  part,  or  its  deputy,  shall  at  all  times  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  factory  on  business  connected  with  the  union  stamp. 

Sixth.  The  party  of  the  second  part  may  present  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  a 
bill  of  prices  of  the  local  union  or  unions,  which,  if  it  can  not  be  agreed  upon, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  State  board  in  the  manner  provided  in  paragraph  12. 

Seventh.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  supply  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part  its  union  stamp,  and  that  in  making  prices  with  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
no  additional  price  shall  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  stamp,  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  party  of  the  first  part  free  of  charge,  nor  shall  any  discrimination 
be  made  between  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  other  firms,  persons,  or  corpora- 
tions who  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  the 
use  of  the  union  stamp. 

Eighth.  That  all  reasonable  efforts  shall  be  made  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  to  advertise  the  union  stamp  in  the  public  press,  trade  journals,  labor 
union,  labor  convention  and  otherwise,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  create  a 
demand  for  the  union  stamped  goods  among  consumers. 

Ninth.  That  they  will  furnish  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  when  and  as  often 
as  it  may  be  required,  all  boot  and  shoe  workers  desired  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part. 

Tenth.  That  the  right  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  use  the  union  stamp 
shall  be  in  no  way  affected  by  any  action  of  a  local  union  or  unions,  or  by  the 
fact  that  one  or  more  local  unions  has  withdrawn  from  or  been  dismissed  from 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

Eleventh.  Both  said  parties  agree  to  adjust  in  an  honest  and  equitable  manner 
all  grievances  of  whatever  nature,  and  all  matters  of  dispute  in  reference  to  wages 
or  any  other  subject,  including  the  true  construction  of  this  agreement,  that  may 
arise  between  them,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  mutually  adjust  any  dispute  or 
grievance,  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  the  members  of  the  department  or 
departments  where  such  dispute  or  grievance  shall  arise,  shall  join  in  the  manner 
provided  by  statute,  in  an  application  to  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  arbi- 
tration for  a  decision  on  the  matters  or  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  decision  of  said 
board  shall  be  binding  upon  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  the  local  unions,  and  employees. 

Twelfth.  A  general  officer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  may  join  with 
"the  parties  to  an  application  to  said  board,  and  should  more  than  one  department 
be  affected  by  a  dispute,  the  joint  council  to  which  the  local  unions,  represented 
in  the  factory  are  attached,  may  also  join  with  the  parties  to  the  application.    A 
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general  officer  may  act  as  the  authorized  agent  of  the  employees  in  the  applica- 
tion in  any  case  to  the  State  board. 

Thirteenth.  While  this  agreement  remains  in  force,  shall  be  no  strike  declared 
by  any  person  or  persons  for  any  cause,  pretext,  or  excuse  whatsoever  in  the  fac- 
tory of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  nor  shall  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  any 
cause,  pretext,  or  excuse  whatsoever,  cause  a  lockout  against  any  of  its  employees. 
The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  suffer  no  interruption  of  business  during  the 
decision  of  any  dispute  or  grievance. 

Fourteenth.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  three  years  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1898.  Should  either  party  desire  to  alter,  amend,  or  annul  this  agreement, 
it  shall  give  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  other  party  three  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  agreement,  and  if  the  parties  fail  to  give  such  notice,  the  agree- 
ment shall  continue  in  force  for  another  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  until 
such  notice  is  given. 

Fifteenth.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  violates  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly  (which  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  to  be  referred  to 
the  State  board  of  arbitration) ,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  right 
to  demand  and  receive  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  the  stamp  or  stamps  deliv- 
ered to  it  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  under  this  agreement,  and  to  take  the 
stamp  or  stamps  wherever  the  same  may  be,  without  being  liable  to  any  claim 
for  damages  or  otherwise.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  it  will  surren- 
der said  union  stamp  or  stamps  on  the  termination  of  this  agreement  or  upon  the 
decision  of  the  State  board  that  it  has  violated  its  terms,  and  that  it  will  make  no 
contest  against  the  party  of  the  second  part  upon  the  question  of  the  ownership 
of  said  stamp  or  stamps,  but  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  treated  and 
recognized  as  the  owner  of  the  same. 

Sixteenth.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  or  receive  said  union  stamp 
from  the  party  of  the  first  part  except  the  general  president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
"Workers'  Union,  or  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him  in  writing  to  receive  the 
same,  which  authorization  shall  be  signed  by  the  general  president  and  bear  the 
seal  of  the  organization  as  affixed  hereto.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
be  unable  from  any  cause  to  deliver  the  said  stamp  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  or  whoever  may  hold  the  office  of  general  president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  or  to  the  person  properly  authorized  by  him  to  receive  the  said 
stamp,  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
or  to  the  party  who  holds  the  office  of  general  president,  in  the  sum  of  $200,  to  be 
recovered  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  whosoever  may  hold  the  office  of  gen- 
eral president  of  said  union,  in  an  action  of  contract  against  the  party  of  the  first 
part  as  liquidated  damages. 

Seventeenth.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  cease  to  do  business  or 
shall  transfer  interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  other  person  or  persons  or  cor- 
porations, this  agreement  shall  be  ended,  and  the  stamp  shall  be  returned  to  the 
general  president.  And  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  membership  of  any  firm 
who  shall  have  entered  into  this  agreement,  this  agreement  shall  be  ended,  and 
the  union  stamp  returned  to  the  general  president,  when  a  new  agreement  of 
similar  tenor  as  this  may  be  entered  into. 

By  W.  1/.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
W.  L.  Douglas,  President. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 
John  F.  Tobin,  General  President. 
[seal.]  Horace  M.  Eaton,  General  Secretary-Treasurer. 

To  organized  labor  and  fair  consumers: 

We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  factory  of  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe 
Co. ,  Brockton,  Mass.,  has  been  organized  in  every  department,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  our  organization,  and  our  "union  stamp,"  number  45,  has  been  issued 
to  that  factory. 

In  connection  with  the  "union  stamp"  contract,  is  an  agreement,  duly  signed 
by  the  firm  and  our  organization,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  for  three  years  all 
matters  of  dispute  which  we  are  unable  to  mutually  adjust,  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  arbitration  for  final  settlement,  and  that  no 
strike  or  lockout  shall  take  place  at  any  time  for  any  cause,  pretext,  or  excuse. 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  all  organized  labor  and  fair  consumers  for  the  "  union 
stamp "  product  of  this  firm,  in  common  with  all  other  firms  using  the  "union 
stamp  "  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 

620  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
John  F.  Tobin,  General  President. 
Horace  M.  Eaton,  General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Q.  Many  of  these  great  shoe  manufacturing  houses,  in  New  England  especially, 
advertise  "  Union  made  shoes."  Have  you  the  national  union  label? — A.  Yes;  a 
facsimile  appears  on  that  agreement. 

Q.  Do  these  concerns  that  you  make  this  arrangement  with  use  this  label? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  bricklayers  of  Boston  have  certainly  established  the  finest  system  of 
arbitration  in  this  country  and  possibly  in  the  world — never  had  a  strike  or  a 
quarrel;  everything  is  settled  right  among  their  own  people.  They  call  in  an  o  ut- 
sider  as  the  7th  man;  and  they  have  the  best  wages,  and.  one-half  of  their  opera- 
tives, as  they  say,  have  their  own  homes.  Why  would  not  a  plan  of  that  kind, 
adopted  by  your  boot  and  shoe  union,  in  the  case  of  these  firms  like  Douglas  and 
others,  be  a  way  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  betterment  of  wages  without  any 
detriment  to  the  consumer? — A.  Without  any  detriment  to  consumer?  There  can 
be  no  great  amount  of  increase  of  wages  or  betterment  of  conditions  in  our  trade 
that  the  consumer  does  not  pay  for. 

Q.  Is  there  not  only  one  feature  the  consumer  pays  for,  over  and  above  the 
competitive  rate,  and  that  the  advertising? — A.  But  assuming  the  union  would 
pay  the  necessary  advertising — then  the  advertising  would  not  come  out  of  the 
consumer — my  point  is  that  the  margin  on  which  shoes  are  made  and  sold  to-day 
is  so  very  small  that  the  share  of  labor  can  not  be  materially  increased  without 
increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Now,  the  theory  which  the  commissioner 
has  just  outlined  is  our  main  reliance  for  the  future.  That  is  the  line  upon  which 
we  will  work.  We  say  to  the  manufacturer:  If  you  use  us  fairly,  we  will  unite 
to  sell  more  of  your  goods,  and  we  are  making  progress  along  that  line.  Eventu- 
ally we  will  make  it  pretty  hard  for  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  deal  with  us 
along  these  lines,  but  it  is  a  long  journey,  we  realize  that. 

Q.  But  a  safe  journey? — A.  It  is  a  safe  journey;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  support  accorded  to  us  by  other  organ- 
ized workingmen;  that  is  the  material  we  must  work  upon;  that  is  where  the 
resources  must  be  expended — educating  the  demand  for  footwear  bearing  that 
device. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  not  say  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  shoework- 
ers  were  organized? — A.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

Q.  Then  the  union  stamp  can  only  appear  on  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
shoes  of  the  country? — A.  It  can  only  appear  on  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
shoes  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  About  5  per  cent? — A.  Much  less. 

Q.  Was  not  the  product  of  this  manufacturer  with  whom  you  entered  into  this 
agreement  boycotted  by  the  union  men  a  few  years  ago? — A.  Quite  a  number  of 
years  ago;  yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  you  induced  him  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
you? — A.  At  the  present  time? 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  make  it  seem  to  his  advantage? — A.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons which  actuated  him.  In  the  first  place  he  is  a  great  believer  in  the  princi- 
ples of  arbitration.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  senate  at  the 
time  the  Massachusetts  board  of  arbitration  was  established.  He  is  practically 
the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  arbitration  law,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
labor  troubles  of  large  dimensions  in  his  own  State  interested  him  as  a  public- 
spirited  man,  in  addition  to  his  hobby  of  arbitration,  to  see  if  he  could  not  estab- 
lish a  method  of  doing  business  that  would  avoid  these  strikes,  and  he  picked  up 
this  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  that  end— the  same  thing  we  had  been  trying  to 
establish  in  that  city  2  years  previously.  In  addition  to  that,  as  a  business  man, 
he  saw  the  advertising  advantages  to  be  had,  and  has  reaped  the  benefit.  These 
are  two  of  the  principal  reasons  that  actuated  him,  as  we  can  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  nationalities  are  engaged  principally  in  the 
trade?— A.  There  are  all  kinds  of  people  in  the  shoe  industry-  There  are  very 
few  colored  people  in  it,  but  in  addition  to  the  native  American  and  the  Irish  and 
German  and  French-Canadians,  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  foreign  ele- 
ment added,  such  as  the  Italians  and  the  Armenians,  which  has  had  a  very  bad 
effect.  They  come  into  this  country  in  destitute  circumstances;  they  know  noth- 
ing of  the  customs  here;  they  have  none  of  the  ambitions  of  the  inhabitants; 
through  disposition  and  force  of  circumstances  they  accept  employment  under 
any  conditions,  and  they  think  themselves  well  off  until  they  have  lived  here  a 
few  years  and  have  become  animated  by  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations  as  other 
citizens.  They  have  been  quite  a  factor  in  breaking  strikes,  and  in  some  cases 
labor  has  been  imported  for  that  purpose.  I  notice  in  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
some  statements  with  reference  to  alien  contract  labor  laws.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  where  these  laws  have  been  effective  in  our  trade. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  about  what  per  cent  are  native  bom,  that  are  engaged  in 
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the  shoe  industry?— A.  The  per  cent  that  are  native  born  must  very  largely  pre- 
dominate; I  do  not  know  to  what  extent;  but  the  foreign-born  shoe  worker  does 
not  comprise  over  15  per  cent  of  the  total;  perhaps  not  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Is  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  alien  laborer  has  broken 
down  your  wages? — A.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  has.  .  ■  , 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  on  restriction  of  immigration,  and  what  effect  has  this 
alien  immigration  on  the  workingmen  of  this  country? — A.  If  I  felt  that  it  was 
practical,  I  would  say  that  we  have  a  country  large  enough  and  people  enough  in 
it  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  make  experiments  in  government,  if  necessary, 
until  we  can  establish  something  better  than  we  now  have.  Sometimes  I  feeljike 
I  would  like  to  close  the  gates  and  fight  it  out  and  see  what  the  result  would  be, 
but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  practical.  The  subject  of  restriction  of  immigration  has 
not  interested  me  as  much  as  it  would  if  I  had  any  confidence  that  the  immigra- 
tion laws  would  be  enforced  if  made. 

Q.  You  have  no  legislation  to  propose,  then,  in  amendment  of  the  present  immi- 
gration laws? — A.  I  was  somewhat  interested  in  a  law  that  was  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  for  consular  inspection  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  practical  measure  or  not,  but  I  have  felt 
there  was  too  close  affiliation  between  the  immigration  and  the  transportation 
interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  foreign  steamship  company 
influences  have  prevented  legislation  that  is  desirable  in  that  connection? — A.  I 
do  believe  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  But  of  all  the  admitted  immigrants,  those  that  pass 
all  the  inspection  and  come  in  competition  with  American  workingmen — unless 
you  close  the  gates  altogether  you  would  have  this  competition  of  the  alien  immi- 
grant, would  you  not? — A.  Yes.  I  would  not  be  one  to  close  the  opportunity  to 
any  foreign-born  person.  I  do  .not  know  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  advocate 
that  measure,  but  I  have  seen  enough  at  Ellis  Island  to  satisfy  me  that  the  present 
method  of  inspection  is  a  farce. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  I  saw  before  the  board  of  inquiry  a  Jew  sweatshop  tailor 
who  came  down  there  and  testified  that  an  unknown  person  was  a  friend  of  his, 
and  that  he  earned  in  his  sweatshop  $15  to  $18  a  week,  and  would  take  care  of 
that  man  until  he  found  work,  and,  on  these  representations,  that  pauper  was 
permitted  to  land.     That  is  one  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  recently  have  you  noted  that  instance? — A. 
Well,  the  only  time  I  was  there  was  in  1895.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  administer  the  law  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Lodge  bill 
in  the  last  Congress? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  the  Lodge  bill 
correctly  or  not,  but  there  was  an  educational  test 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Yes;  reading  a  section  of  the  Constitution  in  some  language, 
presumably  his  own. — A.  Yes.  The  time  I  was  there,  there  was  in  the  pen  in 
which  they  keep  those  to  be  returned,  a  big,  strapping,  Russian  farmer  peasant, 
a  good  able-bodied  chap  that  you  would  be  willing  to  bet  would  make  his  way 
anywhere.  He  was  being  returned  for  the  reason  that  he  had  no  money.  He 
was  illiterate;  he  could  not  pass  that  test.  ■  An  experiment  was  made  there  that 
day  in  the  interests  of  that  law  by  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  people  of 
Boston.  They  came  on  there  and  applied  the  test,  and  there  was  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  those  there  that  could  not  read  a  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
English  language  or  some  other  language.  To  my  mind  that  restriction  would  be 
very  slight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
having  a  law  requiring  aliens  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  landing? — A.  That 
is  something  that  has  not  been  suggested  to  me,  but  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of 
it.  If  a  man  is  not  ready  for  citizenship,  I  do  not  see  where  the  administering  of 
such  an  oath  is  of  value,  particularly  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  can 
leave  the  country  any  time  he  sees  fit. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  an  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  in  this  respect,  that  in 
two  or  more  instances  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  foreign  Governments  have  sought 
indemnity  from  the  United  States  for  some  of  their  subjects  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  riots — one  instance  in  New  Orleans  and  another  in  Pennsylvania  a  year 
or  two  ago? — A.  It  might  be  advantageous  in  preventing  the  United  States  from 
being  liable  for  such  claims,  but  I  do  not  see  where  that  would  affect  the  interests 
of  the  working  people  of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  any  infractions  of  the  alien  contract 
labor  law  within  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  Marlboro  strike  shoeworkers  were  im- 
ported from  Nova  Scotia  to  some  extent. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  jurisdiction  in  Nova  Scotia? — A.  We  have  no  union  in  Nova 
Scotia.  "We  would  form  an  organization  in  Nova  Scotia  had  we  any  opportunity. 
We  have  been  in  correspondence  with  some  shoeworkers  there,  and  were  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  not  the  employers  of  Marlboro  have  a  pretty  wide  field'  in  their  part  of 
New  England  from  which  to  bring  labor  to  fill  their  wants? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Independent  of  Nova  Scotians  and  Canadians,  they  had  sufficient  labor  there 
in  New  England? — A.  Yes.  I  admit  the  importation  of  such  employees  from  Nova 
Scotia  did  not  affect  the  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.-)  What  is  the  sentiment  of  organized  labor  of  Massachu- 
setts 'and  New  England  on  this  question  of  immigration?  Are  the  organized 
workers  in  favor  of  the  further  restriction  of  immigration? — A.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  whenever  that  question  was  submitted  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organ- 
izations, they  voted  yes.    They  are  in  favor  of  it.     Our  organization  so  voted. 

Q.  Is  that  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  native  or  foreign  born? — A.  I  should 
say  the  tendency  of  the  foreign  born  is  to  vote  against  restriction  rather  more 
than  native  born,  although  some  of  the  most  pronounced  advocates  of  restriction 
are  foreign  born.     They  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  union  ever  voted  on  this  question? — A.  Our 
union  voted  on  this  question  in  1897. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  vote? — A.  The  result  was  they  voted  in  favor  of 
restriction,  and  our  delegate  to  the  federation  convention  favored  restriction 
against  his  own  conviction  because  of  that  vote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  does  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  compare  in  mag- 
nitude and  value  with  the  other  large  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron  and  wool? — A.  I  could  not  say  as. to  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  product.  I  could  only  say  that  the  shoe  industry  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  213,000  people,  according  to  estimates — census.  That  is  a  large 
number  of  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  includes  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  shoes,  does  it? — A.  Yes,  without  including  kindred  trades.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  findings  that  go  in  the  make-up  of  shoes. 

Q.  They  are  not  included  in  this  estimate? — A.  No;  that  is  the  number  of  actual 
employees  of  the  shoe  factories. 

Q.  In  this  agreement  I  see  that  for  a  period  of  3  years  the  National  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  has  agreed  that  no  strikes  shall  take  place  in  any  departments  of  this 
firm,  the  W.  L.  Douglass  Company,  for  any  cause,  pretext,  or  excuse,  and  that  dif- 
ferences arising  between  the  employer  and  employees  that  can  not  be  adjusted 
amicably  will  be  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration.  I  want  to  ask  in 
this  connection  whether  an  agreement  which  positively  binds  the  tradesmen  to 
refrain  from  strikes  for  so  long  a  period  has  not  the  tendency  to  give  rise  to  cer- 
tain impositions  on  the  part  of  the  employers?  Has  that  been  your  experience? — 
A.  No;  our  experience  has  been  the  reverse,  so  far  as  it  has  been  our  experience 
with  this  employer.  Where  differences  have  arisen  he  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
concede  a  point  rather  than  go  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  advertise 
it  that  there  was  any  dispute  being  arbitrated.  That  provides  a  court  of  the  last 
resort,  and  none  of  the  parties  want  to  resort  to  it  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  equally  true  in  the  case  of  all  other  employers?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Would  such  an  agreement  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  work- 
ers?—A.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  would  tend  to  create  abuses  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  which  is  my  interpretation  of  your  remark,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the 
same  recourse,  if  the  employer  undertakes  to  impose  a  condition  upon  us,  that  he 
has  if  we  undertake  to  impose  a  condition  upon  him,  and  our  position  is  in  sup- 
port of  arbitration  as  there  outlined;  that  we  are  safe  in  arbitration  because  we 
can  not  continue  to  force  an  employer  to  pay  more  than  the  general  average  of 
wages— that  is,  what  he  would  be  required  to  pay  under  that  agreement;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  protected  against  any  imposition  of  less  than  the  average 
of  wages  by  that  agreement;  and  it  is  a  safe  proposition  for  us  to  stand  on. 

Q.  I  notice  that  there  is  not  any  wage  schedule  stipulated  in  this  agreement?— 
A.  No;  it  is  automatic;  it  is  open  at  all  times.  For  instance,  it  would  bea  waste 
of  effort  to  go  ahead  and  establish  a  complete  bill  of  wages  now,  when  a  new 
machine  occasionally  comes  in,  as  has  come  in  since  that  agreement  was  made, 
that  revolutionizes  one  department;  then  that  bill  of  wages  is  gone,  and  you 
must  make  a  new  one.  Anything  like  that  may  arise  at  any  time.  So  long  as 
everybody  is  satisfied  and  wages  go  on  as  they  are,  nothing  is  said,  but  if  they 
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come  to  a  dispute  they  arbitrate  it.  Uniformity  is  something  that  can  not  be 
established  in  our  trade.  .  „ 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  use  of  the  union  label  is  an  incentive  tor  your 
employers  to  treat  with  your  organization,  and  that  it  advertises  their  goods?— 
A.  Yes;  more  so' than  they  would  care  to  admit  to  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  trade-union  advertisement  of 
fair  shops  is  a  better  plan  of  advertising  than  boycotts  on  unfair  shops?— A.  On 
general  principles,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  boycott,  and  its  operation  and  effects  on  the 
organization,  etc.?— A.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  can  not  see  how  a 
man  can  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  advertised  as  fair  unless  he  has  seen 
some  object  lesson  of  a  person  being  advertised  as  unfair,  and  that  might  be  true 
in  this  particular  case.  The  Marlboro  manufacturers  instituted  a  boycott  upon 
organized  labor,  and  organized  labor  retaliates.  Organized  labor  says,  "If  you 
do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  us,  very  well,  we  do  not  want  anything  to  do 
with  you,"  and  the  result  is  that  their  business  has  been  seriously  curtailed,  and 
the  time  will  eventually  come  when  their  employees  will  organize  again,  and  the 
lessons  taught  by  this  experience  will  be  remembered  then,  and  result  in  a  fair 
basis  of  understanding  between  the  parties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  threats  or  punishments  should 
accompany  the  boycott  when  it  is  resorted  to,  or  that  it  simply  should  be  an 
appeal  to  the  people  for  moral  assistance,  without  any  threat  or  punishment?— 
A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  question  this  way:  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
let  a  man  alone,  I  would  let  him  alone,  and  I  would  let  alone  everybody  else  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  him.  There  is  no  limit  to  that  principle  as  I  see  it.  A 
man  who  encourages  my  enemy  is  my  enemy,  and  a  man  who  supports  my  enemy 
is  my  enemy.  •  "  He  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us."  It  seems  to  me  it  holds 
good  there,  though  I  do  not  believe  in  threats. 

Q.  I  call  them  threats  because  they  have  been  commonly  advertised  as 
threats. — A.  A  workman,  in  my  judgment,  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  withhold 
his  patronage  as  a  business  man  has. 

Q.  But  you  believe  it  should  stop  there,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  it  should 
stop  there;  that  he  should  withhold  his  patronage  from  those  who,  he  thought, 
were  working  against  his  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  along  the  line  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion or  any  suggestions  that  have  not  been  covered  by  the  questions  that  you  would 
like  to  present  in  your  own  way? — A.  I  have  made  some  notes  of  a  few  things  which 
I  will  refer  to  very  briefly.  I  believe  in  short-hour  legislation.  I  believe  it  is 
only  possible  upon  national  plans.  If  the  Constitution  does  not  permit  it  now  it 
should  be  amended  so  that  it  could  permit  it.  In  a  conversation  with  a  man  here 
in  Washington  last  February,  a  man  in  public  life,  he  stated  the  short-hour 
question  more  briefly  and  comprehensively  than  I  have  heard  it  stated  before  or 
since.  He  said:  "In  regard  to  the  question  of  short  hours,  my  position  is  this: 
That  all  this  improvement  in  machinery,  and  consequent  displacement  in  labor, 
together  with  the  centralization  of  industries  that  is  going  on,  brings  us  ulti- 
mately to  choose  between  three  things:  First,  we  may  shorten  hours  of  labor 
to  distribute  employment  equally;  second,  we  may  attach  property  to  support 
idle  labor;  third,  we  may  have  revolution."  It  seems  to  me  that  covers  the  whole 
ground  on  the  short-hour  question.  The  existence  of  so  many  unemployed  people 
or  people  only  partially  employed  at  starvation  wages,  unable  to  pay  their  bills, 
is  a  serious  and  growing  question  in  this  country.  It  is  a  burning  public  ques- 
tion. If  not  now  the  leading  question,  it  must  soon  be,  it  seems  to  me,  and  in 
connection  with  that  I  would  like  to  offer,  for  the  consideration  of  the  commis- 
sion, a  suggestion  that  was  advanced  by  one  other  party  and  myself,  and  by  nobody 
else  that  I  ever  knew  of,  at  a  time  when  the  State  of  Massachusetts  appointed  an 
industrial  commission,  a  commission  on  the  unemployed.  They  came  to  the  city 
of  Lynn  and  gave  hearings,  and  it  was  an  undisputable  fact  that  in  spite  of  so 
many  people  being  out  of  employment — this  was  in  the  winter  of  1893  and  1894— 
in  spite  of  the  condition  that  existed,  nobody  was  present  at  that  hearing — and  it 
was  well  advertised  and  held  in  the  city  hall — except  representatives  and  members 
of  the  working  class,  and  representatives  of  the  poor  department  of  the  pity.  The 
property-owning  class  were  not  there.  It  did  not  concern  them,  not  at  all,  and  we 
made  a  suggestion  to  that  commission,  which  was  one  of  the  things  they  could  not 
pick  holes  in,  that  the  property  laws  of  the  State  should  be  so  amended  that  no 
person  should  be  disfranchised  because  of  having  received  public  aid,  being  unable 
to  secure  employment,  and  that  that  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  which  says  that  "  each  town  and  city  shall  support,  maintain,  and 
mploy  all  poor  and  indigent  persons "  should  be  car  ried  out.     I  believe  that 
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legislation  on  that  line  to-day  in  all  the  States,  bringing  the  burden  of  poverty 
upon  property,  would  enlist  the  services  of  the  whole  people  in  trying  to  devise 
legislation  to  meet  conditions  that  are  rapidly  growing  worse. 

Another  matter  is  the  matter  of  convict  labor,  which  has  not  been  touched  upon 
here  to-day.  There  should  be  some  way  of  destroying  that  as  a  factor  to  the 
detriment  of  people  who  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  be  outside  of  the 
penitentiary.  It  is  a  fact  that  law-abiding  shoemakers  may  starve  for  the  want 
of  work  while  convicts  are  manufacturing  shoes  under  better  conditions  as  to 
existence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  cost  of  convict-made 
shoes,  compared  with  the  cost  of  those  made  by  free  labor  ? — A.  Well,  I  can  not 
give  accurate  details,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  shoe  manufacturer 
making  shoes  in  the  penitentiary  can  sell  all  he  can  make  where  he  enters  a  field. 
The  other  fellow  must  step  out  until  he  gets  what  he  wants.  Now  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  shoes  being  made  in  the  penitentiary  there,  and  in  the  Baltimore 
penitentiary,  in  Richmond,  in  Joliet,  and  in  the  penitentiary  in  Indiana,  and  also 
in  the  Rhode  Island  penitentiary.  Some  are  being  made  in  Massachusetts. 
There  has  been  agitation  there  on  behalf  of  having  prison-made  goods  branded 
prison-made,  but  that  legislation  would  hardly  seem  adequate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  while  it  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  devise  means  of  employment  for 
prisoners  to  prevent  deterioration  mentally  and  physically,  still  it  is  a  much 
greater  evil  and  offense,  it  seems  to  me,  if  convict  labor  is  permitted  to  be  used 
under  contract  for  40  cents  a  day  or  less,  to  manufacture  shoes  to  go  out  and 
compete  against  the  product  of  free  labor.  There  ought  to  be  some  law  passed 
that  would  permit  a  State  to  decide  that  such  goods  should  not  be  sold  in  that 
State,  if  not  a  law  prohibiting  the  interchange  of  such  goods  between  the  States. 

Q.  Has  not  each  State  got  that  right  now? — A.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  It  would  have  to  be  a  national  law  that  would  interfere 
with  the  interstate  commerce? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  impression. 

On  the  general  subject  of  trusts,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  can  be  pre- 
vented in  any  way.  If  we  have  anything  to  expect  from  the  general  agitation 
against  trusts — they  may  inflame  the  public  mind;  political  campaigns  may  be 
won  and  lost  as  a  result  of  such  agitation — the  most  that  can  be  done,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  regulate  some  of  the  special  privileges  that  combinations  enjoy;  but  how  one 
man  can  be  prevented  from  selling  his  property  to  another  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
The  natural  economic  development  of  the  country,  it  appears,  is  on  those  lines — 
concentration.  We  practice  it  ourselves  in  our  labor  organizations,  and,  to  be  con- 
sistent, how  can  we  oppose  it  in  organizations  of  capital?  I  can  not  see  anything 
in  all  this  anti-monopoly  howl.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  apply  at  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  railroads  may  discriminate  in  favor  of  certain  people.  Where  there  is 
unjust  discrimination  and  special  privileges  exist,  those  can  be  removed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Then  it  is  not  in  the  trust  itself  that  you  see  the  evil, 
but  in  the  laxity  of  the  laws,  which  give  them  too  much  scope?— A.  It  gives  them 
special  privileges,  where  one  set  of  citizens  have  local  advantages  over  another. 
Patent  laws  might  well  be  looked  after  for  awhile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  favor  a  law  that  would  nationalize  these 
combinations  that  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  and  regulate  and  inspect  their 
affairs  and  see  that  abuses  are  not  committed?— A.  Yes;  anything  of  that  char- 
acter I  would  be  inclined  to  favor.  I  believe  this  movement  goes  farther  than 
that;  not  only  that  this  process  can  not  be  stopped,  but  that  it  must  go  until  there 
is  only  one  combination.  I  do  not  care  to  put  any  tag  on  that  theory  so  as  to 
specialize  it  as  any  of  our  doctrines,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  inevitable 
result.    How  far  off  it  may  be  is  another  question. 

Q.  It  is  not  socialism?— A.  That  is  practically  what  it  will  come  to.  I  can  not 
see  any  other  outcome  in  the  ultimate.  If,  for  instance,  the  Standard  Oil  and  Sugar 
trusts  and  the  different  railroad  combinations  should  combine  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  billions  of  dollars,  with  the  interests  that  they  rep- 
resent in  all  their  ramifications  it  would  not  be  a  great  while  till  it  became  a 
question  between  the  people  as  a  whole  and  one  set  of  capitalists.  When  it  comes 
to  that  question,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  it  wjjl  be  settled. 

6  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  they  settle  it  by  government  ownership,  or  by 
the  government  controlling  it  absolutely?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  government  has 
made  a  conspicuous  success  of  controlling  the  actions  of  men,  especially  men 
with  capital.  I  do  not  desire  to  offer  any  remarks  along  that  line,  with  a  view  to 
conveying  to  the  commission  any  impression  that  I  have  "wheels  "  or  any  fads, 
for  I  have  not ;  but  there  has  been  a  discussion  among  our  people  the  last  year  as 
to  how  far  the  time  was  away  when  a  shoe  trust  would  be  formed.  It  appears  to 
us  that  meetings  of  manufacturers  such  as  have  taken  place  recently  in  Philadel- 
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phia,  for  instance,  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  time  when  they  must  form 
some  kind  of  a  strong  business  organization,  or  they  will  eat  each  other  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  competition  harmful  to  all  workmgmen,  first 
and  last  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  your  membership  generally  favor  strikes  ?— A. 
No;  they  do  not  favor  strikes.  They  deprecate  strikes ;  but  when  the  employer 
does  an  injustice  they  get  mad,  and  even  if  they  know  defeat  is  certain  yet  they 
will  strike. 

Q.  Before  that  will  they  seek  to  adjust  the  trouble  by  more  moderate  means?— 
A.  Oh,  yes  ;  almost  invariably.  . 

Q.  By  conciliation  and  arbitration?— A.  Yes;  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
in  our  organization  where  our  people  refused  to  arbitrate  a  question  of  wages. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  other  methods 
of  adjusting  labor  troubles  are  more  advantageous  to  the  laboring  men  than  to 
resort  to  the  strike,  generally  speaking? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  arbitration  is  not  compulsory,  which  do  you 
think  of  most  advantage,  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  in  settling  disputes,  or 
a  local  board  agreed  upon  by  the  trade  and  the  employer? — A.  That  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  character  of  the  board.  Now  there  are  some  boards  of  arbitration 
established  in  different  places  that  bodies  of  workingmen  are  very  backward 
about  leaving  their  matters  to,  while  in  Massachusetts  I  think  we  have  about  the 
best  board  of  arbitration  there  is  in  the  country.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  perma- 
nent institution.  It  is  paid  by  the  state.  In  some  other  states  they  undertake 
to  establish  boards  of  arbitration,  and  do  not  provide  for  their  maintenance,  and 
a  board  so  constituted  can  not  be  as  judicial  a  board,  it  appears  to  me.  Still,  of 
course,  the  decisions  of  the  state  board  in  Massachusetts  are  not  always  to  our 
liking.  "We  get  the  short  end  of  it  quite  frequently,  yet  on  the  whole  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  respect  for  that  institution,  and  I  should  prefer  that,  in  a  general 
way  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  local  boards  that  have  not  had  the  experience  and 
do  not  understand  the  methods  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion.  The  methods 
employed  by  the  Massachusetts  board  are  excellent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  a  strike  occurs  does  that  board  intervene  and 
offer  its  assistance  to  the  employer  and  employees? — A.  Yes.  By  the  law  the 
mayor  of  the  city  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  is  obliged  to 
notify  the  State  board  when  the  dispute  takes  plaee.  Then  they  come  in  and 
offer  their  services,  or,  if  both  parties  agree,  they  take  up  the  dispute,  and  a  hear- 
ing is  held  at  which  both  sides  take  their  places. 

Q.  Until  both  parties  agree  to  arbitrate  they  are  more  in  the  capacity  of  an 
advisory  or  conciliation  board? — A.  Conciliation;  yes.  Then  the  employees  and 
the  employer  each  nominate  a  representative,  subject  to  approval  of  the  board,  to 
serve  as  what  they  call  expert  assistants.  These  two  men  are  paid  by  the  State  to 
go  out  and  acquire  information  from  the  different  factories  which  are  mentioned 
as  competitors,  and  the  two  men  must  go  together,  and  they  must  agree  to  the 
facts  as  they  find  them,  and  their  joint  report  to  the  board  is  evidence  upon 
which  it  bases  its  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  the  sweating  system  resulted  from  the  competitive 
system? — A.  If  you  mean  by  sweating,  sweat  shops,  they  do  not  exist  in  our 
trade. 

Q.  I  mean  in  any  trade  where  it  does  exist?— A.  I  should  say  yes.  Competition 
necessitates  a  constant  cheapening  of  the  labor  cost  of  an  article.  If  that  can 
be  done  by  making  the  employee  furnish  his  own  shop,  fuel,  and  light,  it  must 
follow. 

Q.  Has  the  competitive  system,  in  your  opinion,  been  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to 
the  workingmen? — A.  I  should  say  a  curse. 

Q.  Then  do  you  see  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  workingmen  in  the  dawn  of  a  system 
that  will  eliminate,  do  away  with  the  competitive  system?— A.  If  ever  the  time 
can  be  reached  when  one  man  will  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  and  compete  with 
another  man  for  employment,  certainly  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  mankind;  not 
only  to  the  workingman,  but  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  employing  class 
to-day,  who  must  themselves  degenerate  into  workingmen,  and  are  being  forced 
down  every  year.  For  instance,  a  few  days  ago — this  is  matter  that  came  to  my 
own  observation,  because  I  knew  one  of  the  men — the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany ,  or  rather  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  absorbed  the  plant  of  Buchanan 
&  Lyall  and  they  dropped  something  like  SO  salesmen,  and  every  one  of  those 
30  salesmen,  so  I  am  informed,  is  looking  for  some  other  kind  of  employment. 
He  does  not  care  to  tackle  selling  tobacco  again,  because  if  he  succeeds  in  build- 
ing up  a  little  trade,  that  concern  will  sell  out  to  the  trust  and  he  will  have  to 
begin  again.    It  is  a  pretty  blue  situation  to  him. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  September  23, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  H.  W.  SHERMAN, 

General  Secretary,  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  H. 
W.  Sherman  appeared,  and  after  being  duly  sworn  testified  about  organized  labor 
in  the  electrical  industry,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address?— A.  H.  W. 
Sherman,  731  Powers  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  organization  do  you  represent? — A.  The  National  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold? — A.  General  secretary. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  organization  been  a  national  body? — A.  Since  1891, 1 
should  say. 

Q.  Are  you  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  trade  been  organized? — A.  There  were  several  organiza- 
tions before  the  national  body  was  formed.  There  was  what  was  called  the 
United  Linemen;  they  were  through  Denver  and  the  West;  never  extended  into 
the  East.  Our  national  body  is  the  first  body  of  any  importance  the  electrical 
trade  has  ever  had. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  what  class  of  electrical  work  your  opera- 
tives take  in? — A.  We  take  in  all  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  linemen, 
inside  workmen,  dynamo  men. 

Q.  In  building  street  railroads  and  the  furnishing  of  electrical  appliances  in 
dwellings,  stores,  and  factories,  and  in  general  work — your  men  are  in  that  line? — 
A.  We  take  in  all  those. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  now  in  your  national  organization? — A.  We  have  in 
the  neighborhood  of  3,000. 

Q.  How  many  local  unions  have  you? — A.  We  have  84. 

Q.  Are  they  principally  in  the  Eastern  or  Northern  States,  or  where? — A.  We 
have  them  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  taking  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  St.  Louis  again — that  is,  a  different  branch  of  the  business.  We  have  what 
are  called  the  linemen's  local  and  inside  workmen — New  Orleans, La.;  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Toledo, Ohio;  Chicago,  111.;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  GreaterNewYork;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Atchison,  Kans. ; 
New  York  City— another  local— Omaha,  Nebr.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 
Trenton,  N.J. ;  Duluth,  Minn.;  Lima,  Ohio;  New  Castle,  Pa.;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Joseph, Mo. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Utica,  N.Y.;  Syracuse, N.Y.;  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  Lowell,  Mass.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Chicago,  HI.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Richmond,  Ind.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Erie,  Pa.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Warren,  Pa.: 
Butte.  Mont.;  Houston,  Tex.;  Quincy,  111.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Cripple 
Creek,  Colo. ;  Galveston,Tex. ;  Waco,Tex. ;  Spokane, Wash. ;  Winona,  Minn. ;  Grand 
Rapids, Mich.;  Tacoma, Wash. ;  Seattle, Wash.;  Chicago, 111.;  Norfolk, Va.;  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  are  your  annual  dues?— A.  Well,  they  vary.  As  a  rule,  60  cents  a 
month,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  the  trade  rules  are  stricter,  they 
pay  as  high  as  §1.  The  per  capita  tax  of  the  national  brotherhood  is  20  cents  for 
each  member  of  the  brotherhood. 

Q.  Have  you  any  expense  fund  in  your  national  body,  in  case  of  strikes  or 
troubles?— A.  We  tax  the  local. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  A  special  assessment?— A.  A  special  assessment.  Our 
constitution  is  that  way  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  any  benefit  funds  in  your  organization?— A. 
One  hundred  dollars  death  benefit. 

Q.  Any  sick  or  burial  benefit?— A.  In  the  national  we  pay  S100  burial  benefit, 
and  each  local  pays  its  own  sick  and  death  benefits.  As  a  rule  they  pay  $100  and 
So  a  week  sick  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  is  paid  out  of  the  fund  that  accumulates  from 
the  regular  assessment?— A.  We  assess  each  local  on  the  death  of  a  member. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  assessments  are  on  the  character  of  an  insurance 
company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  an  insurance  feature? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Both  local  and  national?— A.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  optional  with  the  local 
whether  they  will  have  an  insurance  feature,  but  with  the  national  we  have  that. 
We  have  paid  123  death  claims  in  2  years. 

Q.  Is  your  insurance  rather  high  on  account  of  the  hazardous  occupation?— A. 
Our  feature  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  "We  pay  them  $100,  no  matter  what 
branch  of  the  business  they  are  in.  Of  course,  in  some  branches  of  the  electrical 
business  there  is  no  danger;  110  volts  will  not  hurt  a  man.  Then,  again,  we  have 
another  branch,  such  as  the  alternating  current;  2,000  direct  current  will  kill  a 
man;  but  we  never  take  that  into  consideration  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  class  of  insurance  ail  advantage  to  your  men  over  the  usual  indus- 
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Q.  Do  you  have  any  strike  fund,  then,  at  all,  so  far?— A.  We  have  no  special 
fund  for  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  strikes?— A.  We  have  had  12  strikes  in  18  months. 

Q.  What  are  these  strikes  about— wages?— A.  Wages  and  hours  and  recognition. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  results?— A.  We  have  won  11  and  compromised  1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  had  more  strikes  in  the  last  year  or  18  months 
than  during  any  previous  18  months? — A.  More  than  in  the  previous  6  years;  yes. 

Q.  It  is  broadly  stated  there  have  been  more  strikes  in  the  last  year  than  were 
ever  known  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  in  other 
industries  besides  your  own,  or  have  you  observed?— A.  I  know  it  to  be  true  of 
others. 

Q.  Even  in  these  prosperous  times  there  have  been  more  strikes  than  ever 
before? — A.  I  believe  prosperity  brought  on  the  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  your  recent  strikes  to  advance  wages  or  resist 
reduction  of  wages? — A.  To  advance  wages  and  shorten  hours.  These  strikes 
have  been  local,.from  city  to  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you,  since  1893  until  the  present  prosperous 
times,  lowered  your  wages  in  any  of  these  cities  to  meet  the  hard  times? — A.  There 
has  been  no  reduction  of  wages,  but  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  work;  there  have 
been  places  where  they  would  shift  about,  lay  a  man  off  for  one  week  and  let  him 
work  the  next,  but  the  wages  have  remained  about  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  carry  your  wage  scale  clear  through  since  1891? — A. 
In  a  great  many  States. 

Q.  Your  attempts  were,  where  the  strikes  occurred,  to  get  an  advance  above 
the  minimum  wages  in  1891? — A.  And  shortening  of  hours,  for  the  8-hour  day. 

Q.  Which  has  caused  the  most  trouble,  the  shortening  of  hours  or  the  raising 
of  wages? — A.  Both  about  the  same. 

Q.   Your  organization  has  not  adopted  the  8-hour  day? — A.  Not  nationally. 

Q.  You  have  depended  on  the  locals  to  shorten  the  day? — A.  There  is  an  8-hour 
day. 

Q.  In  how  many  cities  have  you  an  8-hour  day? — A.  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buf- 
falo, Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  Then  the  others  are  9  hours? — A.  Nine  and  10. 

Q.  What  are  about  the  average  daily  earnings  of  men  in  your  trade? — A.  I 
hardly  know  how  to  strike  an  average;  it  fluctuates  so  between  cities.  In  New 
York  the  workman  will  get  $3.50  a  day,  and  he  will  go  from  New  York  to  Albany 
and  find  men  working  for  $2  a  day;  but  Albany  is  not  an  organized  city;  $2.25  will 
strike  that  about  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Linemen  or  all  branches?— A.  Linemen  do  not  get  as 
much  as  inside  workmen  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  the  local  conditions— expenses  of  living — the 
main  reason  for  the  difference  in  wages  in  your  locals? — A.  I  could  not  say  that 
would  be  the  reason. 

Q.  Or  is  it  the  lack  of  organization? — A.  The  lack  of  aggressiveness.  Some 
locals  are  more  aggressive.  Some  locals  have  gone  out  and  won  2  strikes  in  2 
months.  That  happened  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Other  cities  get  in  a  rut  and  seem  to 
be  contented  with  what  they  have. 

Q.  Are  there  many  idle  men  in  your  line  of  business? — A.  No.  Not  any,  unless 
they  want  to  be  idle. 

Q.  Are  you  really  short  of  good  workmen? — A.  Good  workmen,  good  linemen, 
can  get  employment  readily  in  any  city. 

Q.  At  good  wages?— A.  The  wages,  I  stated,  average  about  $2.25. 

Q.  Most  of  the  men  belonging  to  your  union  are  men  who  have  practically 
learned  the  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  no  schools  for  your  line  of  business? — A.  It  is  practical  experi- 
ence. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  teaching  or  giving  the  men  instruction  in  your  work, 
in  your  locals? — A.  In  a  body  of  men  there  are  alwavs  some  men  that  are  brighter 
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than  others,  and  where  we  come  across  a  man  with  a  broad  experience  from  a 
good  many  years  at  work,  he  is  chosen  as  the  teacher.  We  have  a  blackboard,  as 
a  rule,  and  draw  a  certain  plan — that  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our  organiza- 
tion, to  educate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprenticeship  in  the  trade?— A.  Locally,  they  have  made 
their  own  rules. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  term  usually  is?— A.  Three  years  is  the  time. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  usually  on  time  work?— A.  "We  have  no  piecework.  We  have 
piecework  in  some  shops — winding  armatures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Could  you  state  the  approximate  number  of  trades- 
men, organized  and  unorganized,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  electrical  business? — 
A.  We  have  not  quite  2  per.  cent  of  them  organized. 

Q.  (By- Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  total  number? — A.  I  could  not  say  how 
many  electrical  workmen. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  organized? — A.  About  3,000. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  over  2  per  cent? — A.  1  do  not  think  we  have.  "W  e  have 
only  been  in  existence  since  1891,  you  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  In  this  business,  about  how  many  days  in  the  year 
will  you  average,  taking  all  the  seasons? — A.  That  depends  altogether  on  circum- 
stances. I  have  worked  for  one  corporation  for  13  years,  and  there  have  been 
lots  of  weeks  that  I  put  in  8 J  days  overtime;  but  as  a  rule  they  employed  steady, 
and  they  give  time  and  a  half  for  extra  time,  double  time  for  legal  holidays  and 
Sundays.  But.  working  for  a  corporation  such  as  an  electric-light  company,  the 
wages  differ;  they  pay  about  a  time  and  a  quarter,  because  they  have  so  much 
more  extra  time  than  a  local  contractor  would  have — wires  in  trouble  and  a  pole 
down  on  the  streets. 

Q.  Have  you  any  regulations  as  to  Sunday  work? — A.  Double  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  unorganized  men  get  these  rates? — A.  They  get 
about  the  same;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  your  organization  embrace  also  the  telephone  busi- 
ness?— A.  Telephone  linemen,  telegraph,  electric  light,  or  telephone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  get  $3.50  a  day  in  New  York  City.  Do 
you  know  how  many  of  the  electrical  workers  in  New  York  City  are  organized? — 
A.  They  have  an  independent  electrical-workers"  organization  on  Manhattan 
Island.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  national  brotherhood.  They  have  a  member- 
ship, they  claim,  of  1,500  on  the  island.  Then,  we  have  a  local  there,  and  we 
have  now  taken  steps  to  amalgamate  the  two.  They  are  coming  with  us  next 
month,  I  guess. 

Q.  Are  there  still  other  organizations? — A.  We  have  two  locals  on  Manhattan 
Island — linemen  and  inside  men.  The  largest  one  is  an  independent  local.  They 
seceded  from  us  several  years  ago. 

Q.  The  same  wages  and  the  same  hours? — A.  All  get  8  hours.  In  the  navy- 
yard  they  pay  $3.52,  in  Brooklyn.  Of  course,  organized  labor — they  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  that  in  the  navy-yard.  They  do  not  care  whether  a  man  belongs 
to  it  or  not. 

Q.  In  the  cities  where  you  are  organized  do  you  control  the  business  pretty 
well,  or  do  you  have  any  trouble  with  men  offering  to  work  below  your  scales 
and  getting  your  situations? — A.  Yes;  we  have  had.  We  do  not  have  it  now, 
because  they  can  not  get  men  enough.  The  demand  is  so  great  they  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  it;  but  the  last  3  or  4  years  we  have  been  bothered  when  times 
were  slack.  Young  men  starting  out  to  learn  the  business  would  work  for  almost 
nothing. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  trade  is  really  a  developing  trade  ?  A.  Yes,  I 
consider  it  in  its  infancy  now. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  working  with  you  that  have  been  through  the  scientific 
schools  of  the  country?  A.  Very  few.  We  have  a  good  many  men  that  are 
now  taking  that  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  main  electrical  schools  are  in  the  country,  where 
they  are  established,  where  practical  electricity  is  taught?  A.  There  is  one  in 
Scranton.  Pa.,  and  I  think  there  is  one  in  Wilkesbarre.  These  are  the  only  two 
that  I  know  of,  I  am  corresponding  with  the  instructors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  these  schools  particularly  electrical  schools  or  in 
connection  with  other  branches  ?  A.  They  teach  mining,  engineering,  electricity, 
or  any  branch  of  mechanical  trades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  are  there  many  graduates  coming  into  your  trade 
from  the  institutes  of  technology  over  the  country  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Men  who  learn  the  higher  branches  of  electricity  and  desire  to  know  the 
practical?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  best  of  the  men  in  your  organization  are  men  who  have  practically 
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come  up  with  the  ranks  of  labor?  A.  There  are  very  few  who  come  through 
these  schools,  hut  the  knowledge  they  get  from  these  schools  will  not  do  them 
any  good?    This  is  a  mechanical  trade,  the  same  as  any  other. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  establishment  of  schools  looked  on  with  favor 
by  the  tradesmen  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  reasons?  A.  For  the  reason  that  they  are  encroachments. 
Several  days  ago  a  particular  friend  of  mine  had  one  of  these  boys  who  had 
taken  the  course,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  give  him  a  position. 

Q.  They  fear  a  surplus  of  labor  by  reason  of  more  training  ?  A.  Yes.  And  we 
fear  them  in  case  of  trouble.  These  men  learn  the  technical  part  of  the  thing, 
and  when  we  have  a  strike  on  they  can  bridge  over  with  those  people  and  lick  us, 
you  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  trade  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  in  case  of  a  strike  they  can  not  put  on  what  is  called  green  men  to  take 
the  place  of  the  strikers? — A.  You  could  not  put  on  a  green  man  but,  for  instance, 
if  I  was  in  the  business  and  a  practical  electrician,  I  could  take  these  men  and  go 
on  a  building  and  go  ahead  with  the  work  enough  to  defeat  the  men  sometimes. 
A  couple  of  good  men,  with  some  of  these  to  be  used  as  helpers,  with  what 
education  they  have  had,  might  do  us  harm. 

Q.  Are  there  any  motormen  in  your  unions,  or  have  they  unions  of  their  own? — 
A.  They  belong  to  the  street-car  amalgamated  societies. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  connection  with  the  engineers  of  buildings,  where  they 
run  dynamos? — A.  We  have  no  connection  with  any  organization  outside  of  the 
electrical. 

Q.  Engineers  who  run  dynamos  do  not  belong  to  your  union? — A.  No;  they 
belong  to  the  engineers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  mean  they  belong  to  the  machinists'  organ- 
ization of  America? — A.  They  belong  to  the  engineers;  the  machinists'  is  an 
entirely  different  organization  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  In  case  of  the  strikes  you  have  had,  have  your  means 
of  settlement  been  local,  or  have  you  called  in  State  arbitration  to  help  you?— A. 
We  have  not  had  to  call  on  State  arbitration  at  all.  It  is  settled  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  men.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  our  strikes,  for  the  reason 
that  there  has  been  lots  of  work.  We  had  one  here  in  Washington  that  lasted 
only  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  the  strike  we  have  on  at  Cleveland,  they  called  on  the 
State  board,  but  the  president  of  the  company  refused  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  What  connection  did  your  organization  have  in  the  Cleveland  strike? — A. 
We  have  175  men  out  there  now.  The  Traction  Company  wanted  some  of  our 
men  to  fix  the  trolleys  that  were  cut  down  during  the  street-car  strike,  and  they 
refused. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  are  out  of  employment  there. about  150  men?— 
A.  Not  so  many  now.  We  have  sent  them  to  other  places.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  over  40  now.  Those  that  wanted  to  leave  the  city  we  got  work  for.  We  could 
get  work  elsewhere  for  the  40,  but  they  were  married  and  settled  and  wanted  to 
stay  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Why  did  they  refuse,  because  of  sympathy  with  the 
street-car  men? — A.  Yes.  They  are  now  striking  for  recognition  of  the  brother- 
hood by  the  telephone  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar)  What  has  been  the  usual  expression  of  opinion  in  your 
union  in  respect  to  arbitration? — A.  We  think  it  should  be  compuisory.  If  com- 
pulsory arbitration  was  in  effect  in  Cleveland,  our  men  would  all  go  back  to  work; 
but  the  company  positively  refuses  to  arbitrate.  That  is  the  bone  of  contention 
we  have  all  the  time;  they  will  not  arbitrate  a  matter. 

Q.  Would  not  that  involve  your  union  in  incorporation,  if  you  intended  to  have 
compulsory  arbitration? — A.  It  would  not  hurt  us  to  be  incorporated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your  locals  to  be  incorporated? — 
A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  if  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  was  in  force. 
It  would  not  do  any  good  now  because  we  can  not  force  a  man  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  compulsory  arbitration  practicable? — A.  I  should 
think  so,  on  this  ground:  If  a  man  running  a  manufactory  here  issues  a  notice 
of  a  10  or  20  per  cent  reduction,  I  would  be  fairminded  enough  to  take  his  20  per 
cent  reduction  if  he  could  prove  it  was  necessary;  but  they  will  not  prove  it. 

Q.  Reasoning  it  out  along  these  lines,  suppose  he  offered  a  20  per  cent  reduction, 
and  the  case  was  referred  to  arbitration  which  was  compulsory;  the  award  went 
against  him,  and  he  closed  down  his  factory;  then  what? — A.  The  men  would  be 
out  of  work. 

Q.  If  the  men  would  be  out  of  work,  the  award  of  the  compulsory  arbitration 
board  would  to  that  extent  be  impracticable? — A.   Where  I  think  it  would  be 
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practicable  is  when  the  manufacturer  says,  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
reduce  my  employees  20  per  cent,"  this  board  could  go  to  work  and  find  out  whether 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  by  the  amount  of  business  he  had  done,  whether  he 
made  a  fair  percentage  on  the  investment.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  arbitration. 
We  had  a  case  once  where  a  man  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  to  prove  he  had  reduced 
his  employees  10  per  cent  through  necessity  he  allowed  a  committee  to  go  over  his 
books.  How  many  men  would  allow  you  to  do  that?  He  proved  to  us  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  wages. 

Q.  If  compulsory  arbitration  is  carried  out  in  detail,  would  it  not  simply  mean 
in  the  end  that  the  employer  would  be  obliged  to  abide  by  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the  State;  and  that  being  correct,  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  employee  would  be  obliged  to  work  for  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  in  the 
same  manner? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  take  the  word  arbitrate  to  mean 
that.  What  I  mean  by  compulsory  arbitration  is  to  make  a  man  prove  he  has  to 
reduce  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  compulsory  arbitration  that  the  compulsion  shall  cease  with 
the  arbitrating  of  the  case,  or  that  it  shall  be  carried  along  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  award? — A.  A  great  strike  was  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
in  one  branch  of  business — not  ours.  The  arbitration  board  of  New  York  settled 
that  great  labor  strike  with  1,500  men  involved,  and  it  would  never  have  been 
settled  if  the  arbitration  board  had  not  come  there.  These  contractors  allowed 
the  board  to  meet  with  them  and  they  settled  it.  What  I  mean  is,  if  a  man  is 
arbitrary  and  refuses  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  he  should  be  made  to  arbitrate  it. 

Q.  And  after  it  is  arbitrated,  let  public  opinion  do  the  rest? — A.  If  the  board 
says  the  men  are  in  the  wrong,  the  men  should  stand  by  it;  if  the  employer  is  in 
the  wrong,  he  should  stand  by  it. 
Q.  That  would  mean  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  of  arbitration.- — A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  M.  Phillips.)  That  would  compel  the  men  to  work? — A.  It  would  com- 
pel them  to  work  if  they  were  in  the  wrong. 
Q.  Is  there  any  law  now  in  existence  that  will  compel  a  man  to  work? — A.  No. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar)  In  other  words,  your  idea  of  compulsory  arbitrationis 
that  the  parties  in  dispute  shall  be  under  statute  law  forced  to  submit  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  State  board? — A.  Yes,  there  would  be  no  use  of  an  arbitration  board 
if  they  did  not. 

Q.  As  to  the  enforcement  of  it,  you  readily  see,. as  soon  as  you  submitted  your- 
self as  a  union  to  compulsory  arbitration,  whatever  the  finding  of  the  board, 
whether  local  or  constituted  by  the  State,  you  would  have  to  live  under  that  scale 
of  wages,  and  it  would  become  a  contract,  and  the  men  working  for  this  employer 
would  be  working  on  a  different  scale  from  your  own  local  scale;  they  could  not 
make  a  raise  or  lower  it,  if  they  wanted  to.— A.  I  do  not  think  the  board  should 
have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages.  The  electrical  workers  on 
Manhattan  Island  want  §4  a  day  on  the  1st  of  January.  They  will  get  it  without 
any  trouble;  the  contractors  have  promised  it.  We  will  say  they  are  out  for  the 
$4  and  a  certain  few  of  the  contractors  refuse  to  give  the  S4;  then  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration is  called  on  to  say  whether  the  business  would  afford  84  a  day.  If  they  find 
their  business  will  not  afford  $4  a  day  and  the  men  should  work  for  §3.50— a  man 
can  not  run  his  business  at  a  loss;  anyone,  men  and  contractors,  should  be  broad- 
minded  enough  to  allow  both  to  make  a  living  out  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips)  Suppose  the  men  should  refuse  to  work  for  this  rate 
fixed  by  arbitration,  would  you  have  a  law  so  enacted  as  to  compel  these  men  to 
work?— A.  We  abide  by  majority  rule,  always. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy)  You  have  a  fixed  scale?— A.  In  certain  cities,  yes. 
Q.  You  would  want  all  the  men  in  that  city  to  live  up  to  that  scale?— A."  Yes. 
Q.  Would  it  not  be  dangerous  to  have  compulsory  arbitration,  such  as  you 
speak  of?— A  I  dc  not  think  it  would  in  the  sense  I  mean  it. 

Q  I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  speak  of  it  at  all,  if  it  does  not  go  to  the 
matter  of  wages,  as  that  is  the  matter  that  brings  about  arbitration,  usually. 
Suppose  you  have  a  contractor  who  will  let  you  look  over  his  books  and.  convince 
you  and  the  board  that  he  can  not  pay  your  scale  of  wages  in  that  district,  would 
you  let  arbitration  come  in  and  lower  wages  in  that  jurisdiction?— A.  No.  \ou 
gentlemen  must  understand  we  do  not  deal  with  one  contractor;  we  deal  with  the 
contractors'  association.  These  contractors  all  have  associations  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  if  a  board  of  arbitration  was  called  in,it  would  not  be  tor  one 
man  but  for  that  entire  board  of  contractors. 

O  (By  Mr  Farquhar.)  But  still  you  have  many  contracts  with  firms  and  cor- 
porations that  have  nothing  to  do  with  associations  whatever?— A.  We  have  a 
few;  yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  a  man  should  not  be  expected  to  run  his  busi- 
ness at  a  loss,  and  if  he  convinces  you  that  his  business  is  being  run  at  a  loss  you 
will  be  in  favor  of  a  reduction?— A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  But  what  if  your  scale  and  union  will  not  permit  you  to  do  that? — A.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  yet,  from  personal  observation,  where  a  man  could  prove  he  was 
running  his  business  at  a  loss  but  the  men  took  the  reduction.  You  know  within 
the  last  3  or  4  years  men  were  reduced  all  over  the  country,  and  they  stood  it. 

Q.  (By  Mt.Ratchfotd.)  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  could  run  his  business 
at  a  loss  sometimes  by  bad  management,  or  something  for  which  the  men  were 
not  responsible? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  propose  the  workmen  should  recourj  him  for  that  loss? — A.  No. 

Q.(By  Mt.Farquhar.)  Where  does  your  arbitration  come  in? — A..  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Evarts,  of  Cleveland,  who  positively  refused  to  show  the  common 
courtesy  Of  an  interview.  He  refused  to  allow  the  board  to  come  and  interview 
him.  I  claim  Mr.  Evarts  should  be  forced  to  give  his  side  of  that  strike  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland;  then  this  thing  might  have  been  ended  long  ago;  but  he  simply 
said,  '•  I  have  nothing  to  arbitrate."  I  claim  men  of  his  stamp  that  act,  to  use  a 
slang  term,  ^bullheaded,"  should  be  compelled  to  give  their  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  up  to  the  point  of  enforc- 
ing the  decree  of  the  board  and  letting  it  drop  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  boycotting  in  your  trade? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  black  list  used  against  your  men  by  companies? — A.  They  claim 
in  Cleveland  that  they  used  the  black  list,  but  I  had  an  interview  with  the  mana-  . 
ger  and  president  of  the  company,  and  I  was  of  the  opinion,  when  I  went  out  of 
there,  that  they  had  never  used  the  black  list.  The  black  list  can  be  used  unknown 
to  the  organization  and  unknown  to  you.  In  some  States  they  have  a  law  against 
discharging  a  man  for  being  a  union  man,  but  they  can  discharge  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  not  a  black  list  be  harmless  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  your  trade? — A.  Harmless  now;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  had  occasion  in  your  union,  at  any  time,  to 
test  the  employers'  liability  laws  of  the  States  in  respect  to  accidents  or  injuries? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
telephone  or  telegraph  lines? — A.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  circumstances — on 
the  number  of  wires,  size  of  poles,  cost  of  poles,  etc.  I  could  not  give  you  any 
estimate  at  all  on  that,  unless  the  number  of  wires  was  specified. 

Q.  How  many  great  interstate  telegraph  or  telephone  lines  are  there  in  the 
country? — A.  I  could  not  say.  There  are  only  two  telegraph  companies  that  I 
know  of — the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal.  It  is  hard  to  answer  that  question 
now  with  reference  to  telephone  lines,  because  there  are  several  companies  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the  Bell.  One  is  going  through 
Ohio  and  one  through  Cleveland. 

Q.  The  Bell  is  the  great  interstate  telephone,  and  the  Western  Union  and  Pos- 
tal are  the  two  great  interstate  telegraph  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  taxation  by  the  States  of  these  lines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  the  schedule  of  rates  charged  by  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  for  sending  messages? — A.  With  telegraph  companies,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  25  cents  for  10  words  throughout  Chicago,  New  York,  and  these  places. 

Q.  That  is  in  limited  districts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  in  this  country  of  sending  telephone 
and  telegraph  messages,  compared  with  England  or  on  the  Continent? — A.  Only 
what  I  have  read.    It  is  cheaper  there  than  it  is  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
controlling  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines? — A.  I  would  favor  it. 

Q.  You  would  be  then  favorable  to  making  them  a  part  of  the  postal  system  of 
the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  the  public  would  be  better  served  if  they  were  under  Government 
control  than  under  individual  control? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  union  or  any  of  its  locals  ever  taken  up  the  question  of  the  regu- 
lation of  immigration  in  regard  to  restriction? — A.  It  has  been  discussed,  but  we 
have  never  taken  any  definite  stand. 

Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  general  view  on  that  question? — A.  The  majority  that 
I  come  in  contact  with  favor  it — restriction. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  alien  labor  in  your  trade  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  much  of  a  foreign  element  in  the  trade? — A.  The  greatest  majority 
are  American  born,  up  around  your  home  and  mine.  We  have  to  contend  with 
the  men  across  the  water  to  some  extent,  but  not  enough  to  do  us  any  damage. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Please  refer  again  to  the  question  of  incorporating 
labor  organizations.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  have  them 
incorporated? — A.  Not  unless  there  was  compulsory  arbitration.  There  would 
be  no  profit  to  the  labor  organizations,  because  it  would  be  placing  them  in  a 
position  to  be  sued. 

Q.  But  with  compulsory  arbitration  you  would  be  favorable  to  incorporating 
labor  organizations,  as  a  rule? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  that  if  the  arbitration  would  be  against  the  employees, 
it  would  interfere  with  their  individual  liberty  by  compelling  them  to  work  at  a 
scale  that  might  be  fixed  by  the  arbitration  board? — A.  If  I  had  to  answer  that 
question  personally  I  might  answer  it  altogether  differently  from  the  way  I  would 
answer  it- officially.  Taking  it  from  a  personal  standpoint,  if  I  was  working  for 
an  employer  and  he  proved  to  me  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  for 
him  to  make  a  fair  percentage  on  the  money  invested  by  him,  that  my  wages 
should  be  reduced  until  times  became  better,  I  would  accept  it.  But  whether  the 
rank  and  file  in  labor  organizations  would  do  the  same  thing,  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Did  not  they  accept  reductions  during  the  hard 
times? — A.  Yes;  moulders,  machinists,  engineers,  and  all  took  reductions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  no  law  compelled  them  to  work  at  that  reduced 
wage?    A  man  could  quit  if  he  desired? — A.  Only  the  law  of  nature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  not  nearly  all  strikes  that  we  have  had  within 
the  last  few  years,  on  the  part  of  organized  workmen,  strikes  to  recover  the  loss 
in  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  had  occurred  previous  to  the  hard  times? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  are  not  the  present  strikes  a  leveling  up  by  the  workmen  to 
the  minimum  wage  that  they  had  before  the  wages  went  down? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  consider  strikes  at  this  period  a  sign  of  pros- 
perity?— A.  I  do.    I  think  that  the  prosperity  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  men  see  the  employers  are  able  to  pay  better  wages?— A. 
When  manufacturers  will  offer  to  pay  transportation  for  entire  families,  and  pay 
freight  on  furniture,  to  get  men  to  go  to  a  certain  place  to  work,  they  are  pros- 
perous.   That  is  the  way  it  is  in  New  York  with  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Your  statement  is  that  the  strikes  that  have  taken 
place  have  all  been  for  advanced  wages,  and  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  take  that  as  an  indication  of  better  times.  If  an  equal  number  of 
strikes,  or  any  number  of  strikes  occurred  to  resist  reductions  or  attempts  to 
lengthen  the  hours  of  labor,  that  might  be  taken  as  the  opposite  of  good  times?— 
A.  Yes.  Well,  the  strike  question  can  be  put  down  into  a  nutshell.  If  500  men 
walk  out  of  this  building  on  a  strike  and  the  manufacturers  can  get  500  men  to 
replace  them,  they  will  beat  them.  If  they  can  not  get  500  men  to  replace  the  500, 
they  have  a  battle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  it  requires  good  and  busy  times  tor  workmgmen 
to  come  out  of  employment  on  a  strike?— A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  They  do  not  usually  go  on  a  strike  in  modern  times  until  they  are  partially 

o  ecu  Tori  nr  ^tippmv- "A      ln  o 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  strike  is  native  to  the  workman  or  anybody  in  any 
industry;  that  it  is  a  last  resort?— A.  It  is  the  last  resort.  In  my  brotherhood  a 
local  can  not  go  on  a  strike  without  the  sanction  of  the  executive  board  ot  the 
brotherhood.  That  has  to  go  through  a  certain  routine,  and  we  have  to  know 
before  they  go  out  that  they  have  a  good  show  to  win  the  strike,  or  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  go  out,  and  we  look  the  ground  over  pretty  carefully  and  if  we  find 
that  there  is  a  chance  to  beat  them  with  nonunion  men,  we  do  not  go  on  with  the 

battle 

O  (BvMr  Phillips.)  Are  there  not  strikes  inaugurated  frequently  where  it  is 
almost  certain  they  will  fail?-A.  We  do  not  advocate  any  strike  unless  we  have  a 
fair  chance  of  winning.  Of  course,  we  can  lose  as  well  as  another  man  We 
study  the  question  up  and  we  try  to  conduct  the  strike  so  that  we  get  the  sympathy 
of  the  business  men  and  of  the  community. 

Q.  A  witness  testified  before  this  commission  that  there  had  been  strikes  m  the 
industrvin  which  he  was  engaged,  wherein  they  thought  in  the  end  they  might 
Ce  but  explcted  to  create  pubUc  sentiment  that  would  be  beneficial  in  the  future 
evenS ^S should  lose,  where  they  considered  they  had  been  unjustly  treated  or 
wages  had  been  entirely  too  low.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  strikes  of  that  kind 
in  four  organization?-A.  In  this  sense;  outside  of  our  organization  take  the 
street  car  men's  strike-  I  think  if  they  go  on  a  strike,  even  if  they  lose  the  strike, 
they  have  accomplished  something,  because  these  strikes  will  keep  winding  around 
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until  some  day  the  municipal  governments  will  control  the  street  railways.  In 
such  cases,  I  think,  some  good  is  done  by  the  strikes,  even  though  there  has  been 
a  big  loss  to  the  workingmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  your  people  borrowing  any  trouble  over  the  pros- 
pective success  of  wireless  telegraphy? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  commission  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  any 
statements  you  think  proper,  in  regard  to  the  remedial  legislation,  or  any  other 
information  you  see  fit  to  give.  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  that  could  be 
brought  out  as  a  national  issue.  There  is  a  local  issue.  We  are  fighting  now,  in 
regard  to  inspectors  in  the  cities,  to  see  that  the  wires  are  in  a  safe  condition,  both 
for  the  pedestrian  and  citizens  on  the  street,  and  for  the  man  working  at  the 
business.  Up  in  our  place  they  started  to  appoint  a  man  .who  had  never  served 
time  at  the  electric  business,  and  we  immediately  made  a  protest,  of  course; 
would  not  stand,  for  a  man  that  did  not  know  the  business;  and  we  didn't  propose 
to  put  the  lives  of  our  men  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men;  and  we  gained  out- 
point, and  will  probably  get  one  of  our  men  appointed  next  Tuesday  night  by  the 
council. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  wires  should  be  put  under  ground? — A.  There  is  nothing 
dangerous  in  putting  them  under  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  wires  as  dangerous  when  above  ground  on  poles,  with 
this  heavy  voltage,  as  under  ground? — A.  There  is  more  danger  on  poles  than 
underneath  the  ground. 

Q.  You  would  advocate  the  putting  of  all  electric  telegraphs  under  ground? — 
A.  In  the  heart  of  the  cities,  or  in  the  cities,  yes;  both  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires. 

Q.  Are  they  forcing  all  wires  under  ground  in  all  principal  cities  now? — 
A.  That  does  not  hurt  our  trade  any,  for  it  gives  work  at  that  branch. 

Q.  Have  you  any  legislation  to  suggest  to  the  commission  that  might  be  had  in 
regard  to  this  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged?— A.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
know  of. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  2S,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THEODORE  J.  SCHAFFER, 

President  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers. 

The  commission  met  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Phillips  presented  the  witness,  Mr.  Theodore  J.  Schaffer,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.PARQtTHAR.)  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address. — A.  Theodore 
J.  Schaffer,  547  Rosetta  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Q.  And  the  name  of  your  organization,  and  what  office  you  hold  in  it. — A.  The 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers.    I  am  president. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Schaffer,  have  you  any  general  statement  to  make,  or  do  you  choose 
simply  to  answer  the  questions  propounded  by  this  commission? — A.  I  think  I 
would  prefer  answering  questions.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  as  well 
informed  about  this  matter  as  I  would  like  to  be.  I  have  been  kept  very  busy 
for  the  last  four  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  this  organization  ? — A.  A  year  ago 
the  9th  of  last  April. 

Q.  What  other  position  did  you  hold  in  the  organization  before  being  elected 
president? — A.  National  trustee ;  that  is,  in  the  national  organization.  I  suppose 
you  do  not  care  about  subordinate  positions  in  local  lodges.  I  filled  all  the  local 
offices. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  employed  in  the  business  as  a  mechanic  ? — 
A.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  organization  since  its  inception  in  1876.  I  went 
to  work  in  the  rolling  mill  when  I  was  14.  I  am  about  44  now.  But  I  did  not 
follow  millwork  uninterruptedly  during  that  period.  For  8  or  10  years  I  followed 
a  professional  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  prof ession? — A.  The  ministry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  year  was  the  general  amalgamation  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trades  made? — A.  1876. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  bring  the  title  of  tin  into  the  name  of  your  organiza- 
tion?— A.  I  cannot  answer  that  certainly.    I  think  it  was  about  1894  or  1895. 
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Q.  Did  the  tin  workers  of  this  country  have  a  separate  organization  before  the 
amalgamated  association? — A.  Never;  no. 

Q.  Are  you  still  operating  under  a  sliding  scale  in  your  wage  arrangements?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  that  sliding  scale  in  the  organization?— 
A.  Ever  since  the  organization  was  formed. 

Q.  And  the  whole  tin  business  is  also  under  the  sliding  scale?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  members  that 
are  in  your  whole  association  now?— A.  That  would  be  very  difficult,  for  this 
reason:  Since  the  16th  of  last  May  I  have  been  running  about  continuously 
almost,  and  have  not  had  access  to  our  records  in  the  national  office.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  every  day  or  two  I  get  reports  that  new  lodges  have  been 
formed.  We  are  growing  very  rapidly.  I  think  I  could  approximate  it  safely  at 
about  30,000. 

Q.  You  say  that  since  your  incumbency  in  the  presidency  there  has  been  a  great 
enlargement  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  your  subordinate  lodges  or  branch  or  local  unions? — A. 
We  call  them  subordinate  lodges. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  amalgamation,  what  proportion  of  the  members  are  engaged 
in  the  iron  and  steel  and  what  proportion  in  the  tin  manufacturing? — A.  The 
steel  really  takes  precedence  of  the  others;  the  tin  would  follow,  with  the  iron 
coming  third. 

Q.  Now,  could  you  give  the  commission  any  idea  of  what  percentage  the  organ- 
ized membership  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  workers  in  iron,  steel  and  tin 
manufacturing  in  this  country?  Give  us  an  idea  how  far  your  organization  has 
organized  that  class  of  labor. — A.  I  think  that  in  what  are  recognized  as  the 
regular  steel  plants  we  have  about  one-half,  not  less  than  one-half.  In  another 
part  of  the  steel  business,  called  the  sheet-iron  and  plate  trades,  we  are  almost  sol- 
idly organized  to-day.  We  have  about  eight-tenths  of  the  iron  workers  organized. 
We  have  about  one-half  of  the  tin  workers.  But  I  think  that  needs  an  explana- 
tion: The  tin  workers  are  divided  into  two  sections.  What  are  termed  the  hot- 
mill  men  work  at  the  furnaces  and  the  roads.  All  of  those  are  members  of  our 
organization ;  all  of  them  belong  to  us.  I  organized,  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Gompers,  in  Kansas  City  last  December  what  are  termed  the  tin-house  men. 
They  are  almost  solidly  organized  to-day  but  not  affiliated  or  connected  with  us 
in  any  manner.  It  is  an  independent  organization  recognized  by  the  American 
Tin  Plate  Company,  with  a  scale  similar  to  ours — constitution  and  all  that  taken 
from  ours;  so  that  really  all  the  plate  men,  women,  girls  and  boys  employed  in 
the  tin  trade— nearly  all,  most  all— are  connected  with  labor  organizations,  either 
the  amalgamated  association  or  the  International  Protective  Tin  Workers'  Asso- 
ciation.   That  is  the  name  of  the  new  organization. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  your  organization  controls  70-  per  cent  of  all  the  workers 
in  the  amalgamated  trades?— A.  Seventy  per  cent ;  I  can  say  that  safely;  yes. 

Q.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  your  sliding  scale  made?— A.  Well,  we  make 
it  in  our  convention  in  May  and  agree  upon  it  with  the  manufacturers  in  June, 
unless  there  is  difficulty,  of  course.  We  expect  to  get  together  and  arrange  in 
June.    We  did  this  June.  .  .      , 

Q.  Do  the  manufacturers  have  any  convention  of  their  own,  or  do  you  take  the 
matter  up  with  individual  firms  and  corporations,  in  signing  this  scale?— A.  The 
manufacturers  have  been  associated  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Western  Bar 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  organized  for  a 
long  time.  That  body,  however,  is  now  merged  in  what  is  termed  the  Republic 
Iron  and  Steel  Company.  We  never  meet  in  conventions  with  them.  For  years 
our  practice  has  been  to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  a  committee  appointed  by 
them.  The  joint  committee  always  settles  the  scale  and  anything  covering  it, 
This  last  year,  however,  I  tried  something  practically  new.  Manufacturers  were 
invited  to  come  to  Detroit  where  we  were  holding  our  convention i,  and ,  i^tead.  °i 
meeting  a  select  few,  to  meet  all  of  the  delegates  We  had  about  200  theie  then 
I  thought  that  might  be  a  better  plan,  but  we  did  not  agree  upon  this  scale  in 
that  way     Pinallyfwith  all  the  associations,  we  had  to  adopt  the  old  method  and 

^UnaerXyeTnf prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  have  you,  in  your 
new  arrangement  in  respect  to  wages,  made  any  gam  m  this  present  year?-A. 

0  O  yAbout  what  percentage  of  gain  would  you  say,  in  the  various  parts  of  your 
organfzationTior  instance,  in  iron  and  steel?-A.  We  secured  for  iron  workers  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent;  for  the  sheet-steel  workers  11.9  per  cent;  and  we  secured 
for  tte  tin  workers  15  per  cent;  that  is,  we  secured  15  per  cent  for  all  those  who 
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were  members  of  our  organization;  but  there  were  about  5  mills  the  men  of  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  association.  We  argued  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany for  recognition  of  those  mills  as  belonging  to  us  and  they  finally  agreed  to 
that;  and  in  those  mills  some  of  the  men,  I  am  satisfied,  have  received  as  high  as 
32  per  cent  advance.  They  had  been  working  far  below  the  wage's  received  by 
our  men. 

Q.  What  shrinkage  in  wages  have  you  experienced  since  1893?— A.  The  sheet- 
mill  men  accepted  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  1893.  That  is  the  only  reduction 
that  they  have  had  since  1892.  The  tin-mill  men  accepted  the  same  reduction  at 
the  same  time.  I  think  that  it  was  in  1895  that  the  tin  workers  took  an  additional 
reduction  of  15  per  cent.  Exactly  what  rate  per  cent  the  iron  workers  suffered  I 
do  not  know.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  trade  that  was  entirely  new  to  me  up  until 
I  became  the  encumbent  of  the  position  I  hold.  I  believe,  though,  that  they  have 
yielded  about  30  per  cent  since  1892. 

Q.  Does  the  advance  of  the  present  year  level  up  these  losses  as  far  as  wages 
are  concerned? — A.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  said  that  in  1897  we  received  an 
advance  for  the  tin  workers  of  about  7£  per  cent.  That,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  15  per  cent  advance  received  recently,  of  course,  will  straighten  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  receiving  now  as  much  as  they  were  in  1892?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  All  branches  are  receiving  as  much?— A.  No. 

Q.  Just  in  the  steel? — A.  No.  The  tin  workers  are;  the  sheet  workers  are  not. 
You  see  they  took  10  per  cent  in  1893  and  received  only  11.9.  That  would  hardly 
restore  the  original  wages;  it  is  very  nearly  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  is  the  industry  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
now  than  it  was  in  1892,  before  this  reduction  occurred? — A.  Yes:  in  all  branches. 

Q.  But  yet  the  wages  are  only  about  equal  to  what  they  were  in  1892? — A.  Yes; 
that  would,  be  true  of  the  tin  workers,  the  sheet  workers,  and  some  of  the  steel 
workers,  but  not  true  of  the  iron  workers  and  the  other  part  of  the  steel  workers. 
They  are  not  getting  quite  as  much  as  they  did  in  1892. 

Q.  So  for  the  whole  the  wages  are  not  quite  equal? — A.  Not  quite.  The  gen- 
eral average  would  not  reach  what  it  was  in  1892. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Mr.  Schaffer,  did  you  have  any  trouble  in  having 
your  scale  signed  this  year? — A.  We  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  the  sheet  scale, 
no  trouble  worth  mentioning  with  the  iron  scale,  nor  with  the  steel  scale  gener- 
ally. The  only  trouble  we  had  in  obtaining  a  settlement  for  the  tin-mill  men  was 
a  protraction  of  the  time.    We  were  compelled  to  hold  two  meetings. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  large  strikes  at  all  in  forming  your  scale,  have  you?— A. 
No.    We  have  not  had  to  call  our  men  out  in  order  to  obtain  what  we  asked  for. 

Q.  Now  there  are  nonunion  mills  and  workshops.  Could  you  state  to  the  com- 
mission whether  generally  those  nonunion  establishments  pay  your  scale  or  near 
your  scale? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  do  pay  exactly  what  our  men  receive.  The 
major  portion,  however,  do  not  receive  anything  like  what  our  men  get. 

Q.  Now  that  in  your  work  you  have  an  even  scale  established  which  meets  the 
trade  itself  and  meets  the  employers,  what  is  the  reason  that  all  the  mills  do  not 
come  into  it?  Why  do  you  lack  organization  of  these  nonunion  mills  usually? 
Is  it  cheap  labor  or  not? — A.  I  can  not  recall  an  instance  where  that  was  the 
desideratum.  The  existence  of  nonunion  mills,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
has  been  caused  chiefly  by  misunderstandings  between  the  management  and  the 
men.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  best  sheet  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
country.  I  know  that  that  has  been  a  "nonunion  mill  since  1893,  simply  because 
the  manager  thought  he  was  not  treated  well  by  our  members  who  were  his 
employees. 

Q.  And  principally  then  it  is  a  contention  against  organized  labor,  and  not  a 
contention  against  the  scale? — A.  It  can  hardly  be  put  that  way;  it  has  not  been 
against  the  scale,  except  at  unusual  periods,  and  it  has  not  always  been  caused  by 
objection  to  the  organization.  I  had  a  case  which  occupied  my  attention  for  5 
weeks  and  terminated  last  week.  We  have  besides  our  regular  national  officers, 
subordinate  officers.  For  instance,  we  have  vice-presidents  who  have  charge  of 
all  the  mills  in  a  certain  district,  each  in  a  certain  district.  One  of  these  men, 
about  6  or  7  weeks  ago,  violated  a  mill  rule  and  was  discharged.  He  made  a 
claim  that  he  was  victimized.  Of  course,  we  had  to  take  the  matter  up  and  upon 
investigation  we  found  the  man  was  to  blame;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  yield  at 
all,  and  the  result  was  the  company  might  have  become  estranged  from  us  simply 
because  of  that  personal  affair,  if  we. had  not  adopted  the  most  conservative 
methods  to  adjust  the  difficulty.  In  this  case  that  I  spoke  of  awhile  ago,  which 
occurred  in  1893,  the  management  thought  that  one  of  our  men  should  perform 
certain  work.    An  appeal  was  made  to  the  national  office.    Just  as  soon  as  the 
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^SfiaLC^me'  Mr-  GarlaLni'  w*°  was  tae  incumbent  of  the  office  at  that  time 
mJT<2L  manaSe™ent  that  he  would  supply  a  man  or  men  to  run  that  mill,  but 
his  notice  came  too  late;  and  from  that  day  to  this  that  man,  who  had  always  been 
a  farm  friend  to  organized  labor,  and  to  our  association  especially,  has  been  a  bitter 
enemy  only  because  of  that. 

•Sl-^B^.M7*  Phillips-)  Have  there  been  strikes  in  particular  rolling  mills 
within  the  last  year,  in  which  your  organization  was  somewhat  involved?— 
Yes,  that  case  I  spoke  of,  the  discharge  case  of  that  vice-president,  brought 
on  a  strike,  but  it  did  not  last  very  long;  and  the  strike  was  not  brought  about 
according  to  the  requirements  of  our  constitution.  The  man  became  rebellious 
and,  being  an  officer,  called  out  all  the  employees  of  the  mill  in  which  he  worked' 
and  finally  called  out  all  the  employees  in  all  the  mills  in  his  district.  But  the 
very  moment  we  were  able  to  go  there  we  quickly  stopped  the  whole  thing  and 
put  all  the  men  back  to  work. 

Q.  You  adjusted  it?— A.  No;  we  compelled  the  men  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Were  the  strikes  in  Pittsburg  adjusted  also?— A.  No.  We  had  a  strike  in 
Millvale,  a  place  between  Pittsburg  and  Sharpsburg,  that  has  never  been  adjusted, 
and  we  had  a  strike  in  Homestead  that  has  never  been  adjusted. 

Q.  At  Homestead? — A.  Yes;  within  the  year — that  is,  since  January. 

Q.  Are  there  many  union  men  employed  at  the  Homestead  mills?— A.  None  at 
all,  unless  they  should  be  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Local  unions?— A.  Yes,  but  I  doubt  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  could  not  be  where  you  are  associated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Our  people,  no. 

Q.  Are  you  associated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  would  not  have  an  organization  in 
Homestead  not  recognized  by  you? — A.  Not  among  the  people  who,  we  think, 
belong  to  us  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Formerly  was  the  union  labor  recognized  at  Home- 
stead?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  it  cease  to  be  recognized  there? — A.  I  think  about  1891  or 
1892. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  running  nonunion  since  that  day? — A.  Yes;  ever  since, 
although  a  lodge  of  the  amalgamated  association  was  formed  there  a  few  months 
ago,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  all  the  men  who  had  joined  were  discharged. 

Q.  Have  they  been  reinstated? — A.  No. 

Q.  Their  places  were  filled  by  nonunion  men? — A.  Some  of  them  went  back  to 
work  again;  the  others  did  not,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  nonunion  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  of  men  employed  in  Homestead? — A.  No;  I 
do  not.  I  understand  that  there  are  about  2,000  men,  though,  who  could  become 
members  of  our  association  if  they  were  permitted.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  generally  recognized  that  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try is  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  was  in  1892? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  sliding  scale  with  the  manufacturers? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  You  say  that  you  consider  about  70  per  cent  of  the  workers  members? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  why  it  is,  if  you  have  a  sliding 
scale  controlled  by  the  market  that  your  wages  are  not  equal  to  what  they  were 
in  1892?— A.  There  are  two  causes  for  that:  Our  method  of  formulating  the  scale 
is  about  as  follows:  Every  subordinate  lodge  in  the  month  of  April  will  hold  a 
meeting  devoted  specially  to  making  changes  in  the  scale  or  seeking  to  get  addi- 
tions to  the  scale.  We  call  these  suggestions  for  the  programme.  They  come  to  the 
national  office  and  are  put  into  pamphlet  form.  Copies  are  sent  to  the  manufac- 
turers prior  to  our  meeting  them  in  conference.  Now,  last  year  some  of  our  men 
did  not  ask  for  as  much  as  they  received  in  1892.  Then,  in  other  cases  the  manu- 
facturers were  not  willing  to  give  us  as  much  as  we  asked  for;  that  is,  sufficient 
to  restore  the  rates  of  1892. 

Q.  Have  the  employers  made  any  advances  in  these  scales  that  were  not  con- 
trolled by  the  sliding  wage  scale;  have  they  made  any  increase  in  wages  that  was 
not  controlled  by  the  sliding  wage  scale?— A.  Yes,  at  our  solicitation.  We  have 
some  men  that  do  not  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  ton.  We  term  them  day  men. 
We  have  secured  an  advance  for  all  the  day  men  in  the  sheet  mills:  and  1  want  to 
say  this  that  we  have  secured  for  one  peculiar  craft  or  set  of  craftsmen  m  the  sheet 
mills  whatthe  amalgamated  association  never  got  for  them  before,  an  advance  of 

Q.  (By  Mr  Farquhar.)  Now,  in  forming  the  scale  was  not  the  steel  billet  at 
cost  the  unit  on  which  you  base  all  wages?— A.  Well,  it  was  for  the  steel  mills. 
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Q.  On  what  principle,  what  foundation  do  you  frame  the  scale,  simply  the 
scale  of  the  year  before  with  amendments,  or  are  there  any  processes  in  the  gen- 
eral market  that  control  your  wages  at  the  time  you  make  this  scale? — A.  Yes. 
Now,  the  sheet  scale  is  to  be  advanced  conditionally  upon  the  advance  of  sheet 
iron.  The  tin  scale  also,  and  in  most  branches  of  the  steel  trade  the  same  thing 
prevails. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  we  understand  that  the  sliding  scale  implies  that 
the  wages  of  your  tradesmen  shall  be  fixed  at  annual  conventions  based  upon  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  market  at  that  time,  or  do  we  understand  that  between 
conventions  your  wages  shall  advance  and  decline  in  accordance  with  the  advance 
and  decline  in  prices? — A.  Both.  When  we  formulate  our  scale  during  the  con- 
vention period,  we  study  the  markets  as  carefully  as  we  can,  and  we  are  able  to 
do  that  rather  well  because  during  the  year  we  have  access  to  the  books  of  the 
manufacturers  whenever  we  desire. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  were  the  conditions  of  the  industry  throughout  the 
country  last  April  equal  to  the  conditions  at  the  time  your  new  scale  went  into 
effect?— A.  No." 

Q.  They  were  inferior,  were  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  action  taken  in  April  had  been  in  July,  your 
membership  would  have  acted  the  same? — A.  The  result  would  be  the  same  for 
this  reason:  Now,  our  subordinate  lodges  hold  their  meetings  in  April  and  send 
suggestions  for  the  programme.  The  manufacturers  notify  us  when  their  con- 
ference committee  will  be  ready  to.  meet  ours.  Two  or  three  days  prior  to  meet- 
ing the  manufacturers  we  call  together  the  members  of  what  is  termed  the 
wage  committee.  That  wage  committee  goes  over  this  programme,  examining  all 
the  suggestions  and  altering  it  at  its  will.  So  that  you  see  while  we  might  not  be 
acquainted  in  April  with  the  conditions  which  would  prevail  in  May,  yet  when  we 
hold  the  wage-committee  meeting,  the  conditions  are  there  to  inform  and  instruct 
us.  This  happens  3  or  3  days  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  convention.  Then,  the 
convention  itself  sits  in  judgment  upon  it,  scrutinizing  carefully  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  wage  committee;  and  further  amendments  are  made  by  the 
convention.  Then,  the  convention  appoints  a  conference  committee  which  meets 
the  manufacturers,  and  that  conference  committee  has  usually  what  we  term 
descretionary  power;  plenary  power  would  be  a  better  term.  They  have  full 
power  to  alter  the  scale  that  came  originally  from  the  subordinate  lodges, 
through  the  wage  committee  and  through  the  convention. 

Q.  Since  your  present  scale  has  gone  into  effect,  certain,  products  of  iron  and 
steel  have  advanced  in  price  materially,  what  advantage  or  part  of  that  increase 
in  price  do  the  workers  receive? — A.  Nothing,  as  yet. 

Q.  Then,  the  sliding  scale,  to  that  extent,  is  not  operative,  is  it? — A.  It  has 
been  rendered  inoperative  only  for  the  present,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  I 
examined  the  daily  sheets  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  in  Chicago  last 
week,  and  those  sales  show  that  our  people  are  not  entitled  to  an  advance  for 
August  and  September,  or  for  September  and  October.  It  is  a  60-day  examina- 
tion for  the  tin-mill  men,  the  sheet-mill  men,  the  finishers  and  the  boiler  men; 
that  is,  the  iron  and  steel  workers.  Now,  the  orders  that  were  delivered  were 
taken  six  months,  nine  months,  and  in  some  cases  a  year  ago;  so  that  the  orders 
which  are  being  booked  at  the  rates  prevailing  to-day,  are  not  orders  which  we 
examined  with  reference  to  determining  whether  our  men  get  an  advance  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is,  you  take  in  view  the  low-price  contract? — A. 
Yes.  Now  you  see  the  statements  which  I  examined  were  for  June  and  July. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  60-day  period  I  will  examine  the  accounts  for  August  and 
September. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Then,  if  there  should  be  a  decline  in  the  market  of  steel 
and  iron,  you  still  would  get  an  increase  of  wages  for  this  prosperity  back  of  it  ? — 
A.  That  is  it  exactly.  While  it  may  be  slow  in  coming,  it  will  last  the  longer. 
While  it  does  not  come  immediately  with  the  advent  of  the  prosperous  era,  yet  it 
may  overlap  the  decline — run  into  it. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  when  it  comes? — A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  sliding  scale,  especially  in  your 
trade,  is  the  best  regulation  that  can  be  made  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  advantages  that  accrue  from  this  way  of  framing  your  scale  would 
your  reasons  be  that  it  makes  labor  more  stable  in  its  hours  and  days  of  employ- 
ment, and  gives  certain  wages,  and  a  perfect  foundation  for  the  manufacturer  to 
know  for  what  he  can  place  his  goods  on  the  market  ? — A.  Yes;  those  are  the  rea- 
sons that  I  would  give, 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  curtails  the  number  of  strikes? — A.  Yes.  The  scale 
when  signed  is  the  scale  for  the  year,  of  course;  and  the  sliding  scale  we  have 
always  found  to  be  the  very  best  thing  we  could  adopt.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  we  have  more  trouble  with  our  day  men  than  we  have  with  our  tonnage  and 
piece  workers.  It  is  helpful  to  the  manufacturers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
manufacturers  would  like  to  have  all  of  the  day  workers  on  the  tonnage  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  in  cases  of.  dispute,  not  altogether  strikes  but 
any  disputes,  what  is  your  mode  of  settlement?  Is  it  a  local  committee  dealing 
with  the  manufacturer  direct,  or  is  it  an  officer  of  your  union? — A.  That  depends 
upon  how  far  it  goes.  We  will  say  that  a  man  has  been  abused  by  the  manage- 
ment, or  he  is  not  receiving  sufficient  money  for  the  work  that  he  has  done,  or  he 
is  compelled  to  work  material  not  bargained  for  in  our  agreement.  He  will  go 
to  the  manager,  make  a  statement  of  his  case  and  seek  redress.  If  he  should  fail 
to  obtain  it,  he  will  go  to  what  we  term  the  mill  committee,  a  committee  com- 
posed of  from  three  to  nine  men  so  arranged  that  they  can  cover  every  turn,  watch 
every  turn.  This  mill  committee  will  listen  to  him  carefully,  and  if  it  thinks  he 
is  justified  in  making  the  demand,  will  go  to  the  manager  and  ask  why  he  has  not 
complied  with  the  request.  If  the  manager  should  prove  obdurate,  then  the  mill 
committee,  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  man's  cause  is  just,  will  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  lodge.  The  lodge  will  listen  to  the  complaint  of  the  man  who  has  the 
grievance,  receive  the  report  of  the  mill  committee  and  then  vote.  If  it  votes  to 
sustain  the  mill  committee  in  case  it  reports  favorably  to  the  man's  case,  then  the 
vice-president  of  the  district  is  called  in  and  after  examining  it,  he  calls  what  we 
term  the  district  board,  or  all  the  deputies  of  the  district,  and  they  decide  whether 
there  shall  be  a  strike  or  not.  But  the  manager  or  any  member  of  the  firm  has 
the  right  to  call  in  the  national  president;  and  while  all  these  preliminary  things 
are  being  attended  to,  it  is  understood  that  our  men  always  work  pending  a  set- 
tlement, even  the  man  or  men  with  the  grievance. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  settle  these  strikes  or  disputes  usually  without  call- 
ing in  the  services  of  the  State  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation? — A.  We 
never  call  them  in. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  better  plan  in  your  trade  to  have  your  own  local  com- 
mittees and  jurisdiction  of  these  affairs  instead  of  calling  in  the  State  board? — A. 
Well,  that  would  depend  upon  the  location  of  the  trouble.  It  would  be  better,  I 
think,  in  some  States  if  we  had  boards  of  arbitration.  In  others  it  would  not  do 
so  well.  There  is  one  State  I  have  in  mind  where  the  business  men  generally  side 
with  the  working  man  who  has  a  grievance,  no  matter  whether  it  is  just  or  not. 
A  case  I  had  not  long  ago  was  of  that  character.  I  had,  to  use  an  ordinary  term, 
lick  our  own  men  into  shape,  then  get  after  their  sympathizers — the  business 
men — and  then  bring  the  manufacturers  into  line  before  the  thing  was  settled.  A 
boai-d  of  arbitration  would  have  been  injurious  rather  than  helpful. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  on  these  State  boards  of  arbitration,  whether 
they  are  beneficial  or  not  to  the  State  and  the  general  business  in  settling  these 
things? — A.  Well,  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  them,  and  I  know  very  little 
about  thejr  operations  or  their  results. 

Q.  What  difference  would  it  make  to  you  in  case  of  strikes  and  labor  disputes, 
if  your  organization  was  incorporated?  What  are  your  views  on  the  policy  of 
incorporating  a  trade-union  any  way? — A.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the 
amalgamated  'association  will  be  able  to  take  out  letters  of  incorporation  and 
become  a  chartered  institution. 

Q.  Please  state  what  your  views  are  and  why  you  think  ultimately  incorpora- 
tion will  be  a  better  thing  for  the  trade-union,  the  worker  and  employer. — A.  It 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  strikes ;  do  away  with  the  strike  entirely.  It  would 
bring  the  manufacturer  and  his  employee  closer  together,  into  more  friendly  rela- 
tions. It  would  enable  them  to  see  what  they  now  see  very  dimly,  and  that  they 
have  interest  in  common;  that  as  one  prospers  the  other  prospers;  as  one  suffers, 
the  other  necessarily  suffers  also.  And  I  want  to  say  this  for  the  manufacturers 
with  whom  we  deal,  that  they  entertain  about  the  same  views.  There  has  been 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturer  toward  the  workmen  and 
of  the  employee  toward  the  employer  within  the  last  two  years,  that  is,  as  repre- 
sented by  our  trades. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Ratchford.)  Would  it  not  have  another  effect  still,  that  is,  in 
making  each  side  responsible  to  the  other  for  any  violations  of  contract?— A.  Yes, 
that  is  one  of  the  things  I  meant  when  I  said  it  would  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  strikes.  That  in  itself,  I  think,  would  prevent  strikes.  I  believe  that  both 
parties  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  damage  that  might  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  case  of  litigation  involving  quite  a  large  body  of 
incorporated  laborers,  and  the  case  should  go  against  them,  might  they  not  have 
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to  pay  such  damages  as  would  cripple  them  very  materially? — A.  Not  any  more 
than  is  entailed  or  brought  about  by  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  you  believe  incorporation  is  desirable,  what  are  the 
present  obstacles  to  incorporation?— A.  Our  people  are  not  ready  for  it.  They 
are  not  educated  up  to  the  point  yet. 

Q.  That  is  all,  is  it? — A.  Yes.  Take,  for  instance,  that  man  I  spoke  of.  He, 
without  following  the  constitutional  course,  called  the  men  out,  and  they,  not 
being  desirous  of  doing  anything  wrong,  followed  him  into  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  and  a  thorough  respect  for 
your  constitution,  and  as  thorough  a  discipline  on  your  part  as  possible,  are  all 
absolutely  necessary?— A.  Yes;  all  these  things  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  And  until  such  time  as  men  are  ready  for  it  you  would  not  advise  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  be  much  more  difficult  to  fix  the  wage  scale 
in  other  manufacturing  industries  than  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin?  For  instance, 
to  fix  a  scale  of  wages  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  and  the  woolens,  and  sundry  other  matters?  Is  not  the  iron,  tin,  and  steel 
industry  more  easy  to  fix  a  scale  on  than  any  other  manufacturing  industry? — A. 
I  do  not  know  if  that  be  the  case  or  not.  If  it  was  a  matter  of  skill,  why,  of 
course,  that  would  have  much  to  do  with  it.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  diversity  in  the 
product,  not;  because  I  believe  we  have  a  greater  variety  of  products  in  the  iron, 
steel,  and  tin  mills  than  any  other  trade  can  show. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  wage  scale  might  as  readily  be  fixed  in 
most  of  the  manufacturing  industries  as  in  the  industry  in  which  you  are 
engaged? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  all,  because  wages  would 
go  up  during  times  of  prosperity  and  down  during  financial  depression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  yon  in  your  strikes  had  any  trouble  with  foreign 
labor,  on  contract,  of  late  years,  or  alien  contract  labor? — A.  In  our  strikes;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance,  in  the  mills  anywhere,  of  this  alien  contract 
labor  in  any  of  the  sections  under  your  control? — A.  I  have  very  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  number  of  men  came  over  under  contract  to  work  in  the  rolling 
mills.  I  have  been  keeping  up  communication  with  the  immigrant  inspector  at 
Ellis  Island,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  within  the  last  4  months  not  less  than  50  men 
came  in  who  had  engaged  employment  prior  to  leaving  their  old  home.  I  know 
of  two  who  were  sent  back  3  weeks  ago.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  the  others, 
although  everybody  connected  with  the  case  was  satisfied  of  the  violation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  work  did  these  men  engage  in? — A.  Tin  workers. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  too,  that  it  can  not  be  prevented.    It  is  hurting  trade  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  views  have  you  on  compulsory  arbitration? — A. 
I  should  not  like  to  see  it  brought  about. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  your  organization  with  injunctions, 
have  you  not? — A.  Not  since  I  became  president. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time? — A.  Anterior  to  my  time,  yes,  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  would  like  to  say,  if  you  do  not  object,  that  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  be  these:  We  could  not  get  fair  treatment  from  a  board 
of  arbitration  appointed  by  the  Government,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  draw  my  con- 
clusion from  the  treatment  that  we  get  from  the  courts  in  interpreting  laws  passed 
favorable  to  working  people  and  in  the  issuing  of  injunctions.  Now  I  want  to 
say,  I  never  tried  to  organize  the  men  of  any  mill  unless  they  requested  me  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  and  I  will  not  take  one  step  when  I  think  that  a 
strike  will  be  the  result.  Now,  the  men  in  the  Homestead  mill  who  joined  our 
organization  recently — about  350  of  them — are  young  men  who  have  grown  up 
from  boyhood  since  the  lamentable  strike  of  1891  and  1892,  and  had  never  been 
members  of  any  organization.  The  old  men  who  struck  at  that  time  would  not 
join  at  this  time.  I  think  that  we  had  about  350  men  in  one  lodge  at  Homestead, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  were  not  four  of  them  old  strikers.  We  had — I  sup- 
pose the  past  tense  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  in  this  connection — we  had  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  an  antidiscrimination  law.  It  was  our  desire  to  test  that, 
if  th£  necessity  arose  for  doing  so.  Just  about  the  time  these  men  were  forming 
this  local  lodge  at  Homestead,  Judge  Guntler,  of  an  eastern  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, decided  the  antidiscrimination  law  to  be  unconstitutional.  That  law  was 
supposed  to  protect  any  workingman  who  should  desire  to  connect  himself  with 
a  labor  organization,  or  who  should  be  requested  or  required  to  sign  an  ironclad. 
So  of  course,  when  the  management  of  the  Homestead  mill  discovered  that  Judge 
Guntler  had  written  that  decision,  it  did  not  scruple  to  say  to  the  men,  "  You 
have  joined  an  organization — the  amalgamated  association — and  for  that  reason 
we  dismiss  you." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  case  has  been  heard  before  the  supreme  court, has 
it?— A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  scale  in  Homestead  below  your  scale? — A.  Well, 
it  is  equal  to  the  general  average  but  it  is  not  as  high  as  the  highest.  I  would 
like  to  have  this  understood,  that  not  in  all  cases  do  we  insist  that  the  provisions 
of  every  scale  shall  endure  for  a  year.  If  at  any  time  we  discover  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  introduced  machinery  or  new  methods  of  work  which  will  reduce 
the  work  to  the  men  and  increase  the  output,  we  are  always  willing  to  revise  our 
scale  and  give  them  the  benefit  in  a  lower  scale  of  wages  for  the  remainder  of 
that  year;  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  steel  mills  there  is  a  great  variety. 
I  doubt  if  there  are  any  two  steel  mills  working  on  the  same  scale  of  wages; 
and  while  the  Homestead  men  may  be  getting  the  average,  they  are  not  getting 
as  high  as  the  highest  wages  paid.    I  know  that. 

Q.  Then,  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  they  are  treated  as  well 
as  the  union  men  according  to  your  testimony? — A.  Oh,  no,  I  can  not  say  that. 
As  far  as  wages  go,  yes;  but  as  far  as  liberty  or  freedom  to  act  is  concerned,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  they  can  not  change  their  locality? — A.  No,  they 
are  tied  down  to  Homestead,  you  understand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Reverting  to  the  arbitration  subject,  your  testimony 
before  the  commission  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration is  based  upon  your  judgment  and  your  experience  as  a  member  and  as  an 
officer  of  this  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  an  association  that  controls  70  per  cent  of  the  workers,  or  there- 
abouts. It  is  fair,  I  believe,  to  say  that  during  troubles  your  membership  can 
command  arbitration  if  they  desire  it,  upon  reasonable  grounds,  or  command 
action  of  some  such  character  from  the  employers,  action  tending  to  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute? — A.  Yes,  our  laws  will  permit  that. 

Q.  But  in  the  case  where  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the- tradesmen 
organized,  5, 10  or  15  per  cent,  the  same  respect  can  not  be  commanded  as  a  general 
thing,  I  believe;  is  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  such  cases  do  you  believe  that  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  produc- 
tive of  any  good,  providing  that  the  compulsory  features  of  it  ceased  with  the 
finding  of  the  arbitration  board,  and  left  public  opinion  to  do  the  rest? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  had  in  your  trade  in  the  last  5  or  10  years 
many  improved  appliances? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  the  number  of  men  employed  and  on  the  wages 
of  those  that  are  employed? — A.  It  has  decreased  the  number  of  men,  but  not 
materially,  and  it  has  not  changed  the  wages  very  much,  because,  being  on  a  ton- 
nage rate,  of  course  the  improvement  of  machinery  would  give  a  larger  yield  or 
output,  and  the  consequence  was  the  daily  wages  were  about  the  same. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  improvements  in  appliances  and  machinery  usually  dis- 
place labor  and.  bring  into  the  labor  field  a  less  skilled  class  of  labor  on  account 
of  the  great  improvement  in  the  machinery  proper? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  case 
of  that  kind  in  any  of  the  mills  that  we  deal  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  do  not  believe  that  machinery  displaces  labor 
then? — A.  Well,  it  does  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  does  not  throw  men  out  entirely, 
it  changes  their  positions  rather. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Well,  is  it  not  usual  in  the  new  appliances  that  the 
better  the  machine  the  less  skill  it  needs  to  operate  it? — A.  No;  I  can  not  assent 
to  that,  either.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  machinery  I  ever  saw, 
but  the  parts  are  so  intricate  that  none  but  a  highly  skilled  man  could  take  care 
of  the  machinery  or  a  highly  skilled  set  of  men,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  with 
machinery  or  furnaces;  but  of  course  some  men  who  held  jobs  requiring  sMlland 
experience  have  taken  jobs  that  an  ordinary  laborer  might  take — well,  not  an 
ordinary  laborer. 

Q.  How  far  is  there  employment  of  women  and  children  in  your  trade? — A. 
There  are  none  at  all  in  ours,  but  the  other  organizations  controlling  tin  workers, 
I  suppose,  have  not  less  than  800  lady  members,  who  are  employed  in  the  tin  mills. 

Q.  Are  women  organized  in  the  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  they  receive  per  week? — A.  Well,  I  hardly  know,  they 
generally  work  by  the  piece. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  they  receive  the  same  wages  as  the  men  when 
they  work  by  the  piece? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  look  upon  the  employment  of  women  in  the  factories? — A.  A 
very  bad  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  what  view? — A.  Moral  and  physical. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  define  the  moral  proposition? — A.  Well,  now,  take 
what  we  call  the  openers.    They  are  employed  in  nearly  all  the  tin  mills,  and  they 
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work  right  among  the  machinery  with  the  men  who  work  at  the  rolls  and  the 
furnaces,  and  of  course,  they  are  acquainted  with  all  that  goes  on  either  by  act 
or  by  word.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  attempt  made  to  keep  them  separate.  I 
have  myself  worked  in  tin  mills  with  them.  I  think  I  worked  at  one  time  in  a 
mill  for  3  years  where  there  were  girls  working,  running  anywhere  from  17  to  30 
in  age.  Our  men,  you  know,  are  very  careless.  The  mill  is  theirs  in  a  sense.  On 
a  hot  day  they  do  not  hesitate  to  divest  themselves  of  as  much  apparel  as  they 
feel  inclined  to.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  have  seen — but  not  while  on  this 
work  in  the  mill — some  of  our  people  with  nothing  but  drawers  and  shoes  on  in 
real  hot  weather.  Generally  in  these  places,  in  these  mills,  there  are  noplaces  of 
retirement  or  they  are  not  convenient;  they  are  too  far  away.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  in  our  trade,  in  our  organization,  when  our  men  go  to  work  in  the  mill 
to-day,  they  start  at  5  in  the  morning  and  they  work  until  1 ,  and  from  1  to  9,  and 
from  9  to  5  in  the  morning,  and  in  some  cases  they  do  not  get  time  to  eat,  and  of 
course  they  run  off  to  places  of  retirement,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  at  all  on 
account  of  the  girls  or  the  ladies  who  may  be  there.  The  men  mingle  freely 
among  the  girls  and  the  girls  go  right  among  the  men  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, especially  between  turns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  no  sanitary  inspection  laws  in  Pennsylvania 
to  cover  such  cases  as  that? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  some 
other  States,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  that  or  any  other  States? — A.  Yes,  we  have. 

Q.  They  could  not  do  that  iinder  the  factory  inspection  laws,  of  course.  Are 
not  the  mills  under  the  authority  of  the  inspection  laws? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  the  inspection  laws  of  Pennsylvania  have  reference  chiefly  to  age 
and  protection  from  danger  of  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  attention  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  shops 
and  mills  required  by  a  law? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  operation, 
and  I  have  been  in  places  where  it  would  have  been  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  the  moral  condition  of  your  mill  workers  as  good  or 
worse  than  in  other  classes  of  employees  in  other  trades  of  which  you  have  any 
knowledge? — A.  No,  I  can  not  say  it  is  any  worse  than  that  of  any  class  of  men 
who  work  in  factories  or  shops. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  to  this  commission  a  legislative  remedy  for  this — any 
class  of  inspection? — A.  I  suppose  that  a  great  many  restrictive  measures  could 
be  enacted,  but  I  doubt  if  they  would  be  put  into  force. 

Q.  Could  you  not  in  making  your  scale  every  year,  when  you  are  meeting  these 
manufacturers  and  others,  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  better  sanitary 
arrangements? — A.  Yes,  we  could  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  tin  mills  where  both  male 
and  female  labor  is  employed  that  separate  apartments  might  be  arranged  for 
each? — A.  Not  without  too  great  expense,  I  think.  In  the  tinning  departments 
the  work  the  girls  do  there  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  work  done  by  the  men, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  girls  who  work  in  the  hot  mills,  as  we  term  them; 
they  dispose  of  the  product  of  the  furnaces  and  rolls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  female  labor  in 
the  tin  mills? — A.  No.  I  would  if  these  girls  and  their  families  could  find  a  better 
way  of  getting  a  living,  but  they  are  making  a  rather  good  living  to-day  there, 
and  they  need  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  bettering  their  condition  of  employment? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know, really;  separation  would  be  the  best,  but  I  think  that  is  not 
feasible  at  this  time. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  they  are  not  surrounded  by  proper  sanitary  conditions  in 
many  of  these  mills? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  apprenticeship  in  your  trade — schools 
and  apprenticeship? — A.  Not  exactly;  and  we  hardly  have  a  system  of  promotion 
there,  although  both  are  recognized.  Now,  when  administering  the  ritual  the 
men  in  taking  the  obligation  are  required  not  to  teach  green  hands  except  by  con- 
sent of  lodge  members,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  when  a  vacancy  is 
created  the  man  next  in  line  steps  into  the  place;  but  if  the  manager  decides  that 
he  wants  somebody  else,  even  though  he  be  a  green  man,  we  do  not  create  any 
trouble  if  he  puts  him  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  apportionment  of  green  hands  to  the  journey- 
men?— A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  action  has  your  organization  taken  in  this  shorter  workday  move- 
ment?— A.  We  have  always  believed  in  the  8-hour  turn,  as  we 'call  it,  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  6  hours" work  in  the  rolling  mills. 
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Q.  So,  you  may  say  your  organization  is  really  in  favor  of  the  8-hour  working 
day? — A.  Oh,  yes,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  branch,  called  the  boiling 
or  puddling,  and  the  objection  to  that  is  they  can  not  make  sufficient  money  in  8 
hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  the  8-hour  day  really  in  force  in  your 
trade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  rules  in  respect  to  Sunday  labor? — A. 
We  do  not  permit  our  men  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  is  your  rate  of  wages  for  overtime  or  holidays? — A.  We  have  no 
overtime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  men  that  are  engaged  in  the  smelting  furnace 
business? — A.  Yes,  in  a  few  mills. 

Q.  Do  they  or  do  they  not  work  on  Sunday? — A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not  work 
on  Sunday.  We  endeavored  to  stop  that — that  is,  unnecessary  work  is  the  only 
kind  we  object  to.  We  recognize  the  difference  between  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  that  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  held  a  number 
of  meetings  in  Pittsburg,  and  sent  out  circulars  explaining  the  matter  to  our 
people;  worked  in  conjunction  with  what  is  termed  the  Federation  of  Churches, 
but  we  were  not  able  to  accomplish  anything.  Those  of  our  mills  in  which  our 
men  are  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  their  competitors, 
who  are  not  connected  with  us  in  any  way.  The  claim  is  made  by  every  manu- 
facturer that  employs  men  on  Sunday  that  conjpelition  compels  it. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  are  compelled  to  or  do  work  on  Sunday,  in  that  organi- 
zation which  you  represent? — A.  None  of  our  sheet-mill  men,  tin-mill  men,  pud- 
dlers,  or  the  finishers  work  on  Sunday — only  steel  men. 

Q.  And  furnace  men? — A.  They  are  in  the  department  of  the  steel  mills,  and 
in  the  finishing  departments  as  well.    I  have  used  the  term  in  its  general  sense. 

Q.  Much  the  larger  per  cent  do  not  work  on  Sunday  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  Sunday  work  is  permitted,  is  the  usual  rate 
paid,  or  more? — A.  The  usual  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  suppression  of  Sunday  work,  has  it  come  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  or  from  a  moral  standpoint,  or  from  what  we  may  call 
the  Sunday  rest  standpoint? — A.  Well,  we  take  into  consideration  the  physical, 
the  ethical,  and  spiritual  phase  of  the  matter.  We  hold,  and  we  know,  that  if 
our  men  work  more  than  6  days  in  the  week,  their  lives  will  be  shortened  very 
materially  ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  a  man  who  works  on  Sunday  sinks  in  the 
moral  scale,  and  of  course,  being  deprived  of  the  church  services,  he  must  of 
necessity  come  to  a  lower  spiritual  level.  There  are  a  great  many  things  which 
might  be  said  on  that  question.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  very  much  to 
say.  It  is  this:  I  inaugurated  the  movement  against  Sunday  work  in  Pittsburg 
and  the  vicinity  chiefly  because  men  who  were  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday  or 
forfeit  their  positions  and  their  jobs  came  to  the  office  and  asked  if  something 
could  not  be  done  for  them.  Of  course,  when  they  came  we  questioned  them. 
We  received  letters  upon  the  subject,  too.  One  of  these  men  told  me  that  he  had 
never  worked  on  Sunday,  and  declared  that  he  never  would  do  so.  He  was 
informed  finally  that  the  mill  in  which  he  had  worked  for  18  years  would  operate 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  So,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  out  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  put  on  his  working  clothes,  took  his  bucket,  hunted  up  the  first  policeman 
and  said,  "Look  here,  you  are  sworn  to  execute  the  law;  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  this  State  to  work  on  Sunday.  I  do  not  want  to  work  and  do  not  want  to 
violate  the  laws,  and  I  ask  you,  for  God's  sake,  to  lock  me  up  and  prevent  me  from 
violating  the  law."  Men  came  with  stories  like  that,  and  I  know  they  were  in 
earnest,  and  did  not  want  to  work  on  Sunday,  but  it  was  a  case  of  "work,  or  you 
will  lose  your  job  to  somebody  else  who  will  work."  That  was  what  started  the 
movement  in  Pittsburg  last  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  movement  was  successful?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  the  churches  of  Pittsburg  lend  any  assistance  toward  making  it  sue- 
(*osrsful^    -A-    Y"gs 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  they  exert  much  influence  on  that  matter?— A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  much  about  that,  but  it  is  just  as 
well  to  let  the. churches  know  what  is  going  on.  The  amalgamated  association 
rented  the  Bijou  theater  in  Pittsburg  for  four  Sabbaths.  The  federation  of 
churches  agitated  the  matter  through  the  public  papers,  and  by  request  of  the 
ministers  we  sent  out  one  Sabbath  over  300  invitations  to  ministers  to  be  present 
and  participate  in  our  service.  The  most  that  we  had  on  any  occasion  was  1 
preachers. 

Q.  Perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  in  Pittsburg?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we  sent  out  300 
invitations,  and  on  one  Sunday  it  was  necessary  to  hunt  among  the  audience  for 
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a  preacher  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  federation  of  churches  sent  to 
us  a  committee  on  conference.  We  thought  it  would  be  well  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  against,  not  the  employers  of  labor,  because  they  were  not  amenable 
to  law,  but  against  those  employed.  In  fact,  some  of  the  men  employed  had  come 
and  requested  that  we  sue  them  and  keep  doing  it  until  the  men  would  have  a 
right  to  say,  "  We  can  not  work,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  discharge  us  because 
we  have  been  sued  so  often."  We  said  we  would  not  ask  the  churches  to  pay  1 
cent;  we  would  pay  all  the  expenses.  But  I  want  to  say  right  here,  the  church 
has  not  always  been  practical,  and  it  was  not  in  this  case.  An  opinion  prevailed 
there  with  a  majority  of  the  members  that  we  should  not  use  force  under  any 
circumstances;  that  a  circular  letter  should  be  sent  to  all  the  churches  requesting 
them  to  petition  the  proprietors  or  owners  of  the  mills  to  cease  running  or  operat- 
ing them  on  Sunday. 

That  was  the  last  meeting  we  had  with  them,  but  we  heard  nothing  from  them 
until  this  week,  when  the  same  or  a  similar  committee,  proceeding  from  the  same 
body,  had  a  conference  with  one  of  the  firms  in  Pittsburg  operating  nearly  all  of 
its  plants  on  Sunday.  They  were  told  exactly  what  everybody  else  is  told. 
"Competition  compels  us  to  work  on  Sunday." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Are  there  more  mills  in  proportion  to  business  and 
size  of  the  city  running  in  Pittsburg  on  Sunday  in  any  other  city — than  in  Youngs- 
town  or  Cleveland  or  elsewhere? — A.  Not  Pittsburg  proper.  Oh,  no;  very  few 
ever  run  on  Sunday  in  Pittsburg  outside  of  the  branches  that  have  to  run. 

Q.  In  Pittsburg  and  vicinity?— A,  No;  I  think  there  are  just  as  many  men 
employed  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  Sunday  as  in  Pitts- 
burg.   The  same  can  be  said  of  South  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  endeavored  through  your  general  confer- 
ence to  prevent  the  Sunday  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  making  any  progress  in  doing  that? — A.  We  succeeded  with  the 
sheet  mills,  tin  mills,  boiling,  and  finishing  mills.  There  is  no  work  at  all  done 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  ultimately  the  Sunday  work  will  be  abolished  in  the 
different  branches  of  your  trade?  Are  you  coming  closer  to  that  all  the  time? — 
A.  No;  the  steel  mills  are  getting  away  from  us;  it  is  becoming  worse  in  <the  steel 
mills.  We  have  here  in  our  scale  of  prices,  on  page  34,  footnotes  covering  the 
tin-plate  scale,  clause  9.  It  deals  with  the  8-hour  question  and  with  Sunday 
work:  "  Eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  tin  or  block  plate  mills,  said  mills 
not  to  follow  out  except  when  notice  to  the  mill  crew  is  given  of  the  change  in 
time  of  starting  Friday  morning  to  Saturday  morning;  and  mills  are  not  to  oper- 
ate on  Saturday  afternoons  or  Saturday  or  Sunday  nights." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  to  the  commission  what  effect  immigra- 
tion has  had  on  your  industry? — A.  The  introduction  of  lower  classes  of  foreign 
working  people  has  brought  the  steel  mills  of  this  country  where  they  are  to-day, 
has  cut  down  wages,  increased  the  hours  of  labor,  compelled  Sunday  work,  and 
brought  into  every  community  where  they  are  employed  a  very  undesirable  class 
of  people.    I  have  been  among  them  and  worked  with  them. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  taken  any  action  ,with  .respect  to  the  immigration 
question — your  national  convention? — A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  referendum  vote  sent  down  by  the  American  Federation 
on  this  question  to  the  amalgamated  association? — A.  It  may  have  been  sent 
down,  but  I  really  can  not  recollect  whether  it  was  introduced  and  acted  upon  or 
not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  tin  business  being  a  comparatively  new  industry  in 
this  country,  are  there  not  necessarily  more  foreigners  employed  in  that  than  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  iron  trade? — A.  I  think  not,  for  this  reason:  Just  about 
a  year  or  two  prior  to  the  general  manufacture  of  tin  in  this  country,  boiling 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  trade.  Iron  was  displaced  by  tin.  That  threw  onto  our 
hands  all  those  skilled  workmen  in  that  line,  and  we  put  them  on  the  tin  mills 
and  taught  them  the  business,  The  sheet  mill  trade  suffered  at  the  same  time — 
and  it  is  as  difficult  to  work  sheet  iron  as  tin — consequently  the  sheet  mill  men 
who  were  thrown  out  of  work  were  enabled  to  go  on  ithe  tin  mills.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  great  many  foreigners  have  come  over  and  are  engaged  in  that 
business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  large  per  cent  of  them  come  in  under  contract? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  pretty  large  per  cent? — A.  Yes.  n 

Q.  From  what  country  chiefly? — A.  Wales.  I  want  to  say  they  are  ordinarily 
very  good  people.  They  are  intelligent  and.  economical*  usually  a  church-going 
people,  but  many  of  them  are  undesirable  as  residents  of  this  country.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  early  this  week  to  a  violation  of  our  scale.    When  the  tin  industry 
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was  started  in  this  country  about  3,500  pounds  constituted  a  turn's  work  of  8 
hours.  The  coming  to  this  country  of  that  element,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  does  not  purpose  staying  here  at  all,  but  making  enough  money  to  return 
to  the  old  country,  has  developed  what  among  tin  mill  men  is  called  "  the  tin 
hog,"  the  man  who  does  not  consider  himself,  physically,  morally,  or  in  any  other 
way.  He  does  not  consider  theevil  effect  he  is  having  on  his  trade,  He  has  no 
regard  for  his  children  who  may  follow  after  him.  The  output  has  climbed  from 
about  2,600,  2,800,  3,900  pounds  in  1895  to  5,250  pounds,  and  to-day  to  5,750  pounds. 
I  am  talking  now  about  the  common  order,  30-gauge.  That  is  the  limit  of  output 
agreed  upon  by  our  association  and  the  manufacturers.  In  some  of  our  mills 
to-day  if  a  manager  knows  that  this  amount  is  exceeded  by  a  man,  he  will  dis- 
charge the  man,  because  itis  ruinous  to  the  machinery  and  makes  imperfect  work. 
Yet  my  attention  was  called  this  week  to  men  of  this  class,  some  of  whom  I  am 
satisfied  are  illegitimately  making  as  high  as  7,500  pounds  in  8  hours,  just  about 
double  what  they  had  made  in  1893-94.  And  when  they  are  expostulated  with 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  It  don't  matter  ;  we  are  going  to  make  our  pile  while 
we  are  here  and  then  we  will  go  back  to  the  old  country  again." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Of  the  voluntary  immigrants  or  alien  contract  labor 
that  comes  into  this  country  in  the  tin  business,  were  not  all  generally  skilled 
workmen  at  first  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  many  of  these  men  who  came  from  Wales  originally  to  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  and  worked  in  the  tin  business  are  still  in  this 
country  at  work,  or  are  they  birds  of  passage,  and  gone? — A.  Some  of  them  are 
here  still. 

<^.  And  they  become  union  men,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes;  they  all  become  union 
men,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  become  citizens,  too. 

Q.  Where  are  these  foreign  unskilled  laborers  in  the  steel  mills  from? — A.  They 
are  generally  Polanders,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  men  of  that  kind. 

Q. .  And  they  have  displaced  the  American  labor,  have  they  not,  considerably? — 
A.  Yes;  to  a  great  extent  in  the  steel  mills. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  foreigners,  skilled  and  unskilled,  have  you  in  your 
organization — what  proportion  of  foreign  born?— A.  In  our  organization,  or  work- 
ing at  the  jobs  controlled  by  our  organization? 

Q.  Wherever  controlled  by  your  organization. — A.  A  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.;  A  very  small  proportion  of  skilled  in  comparison  with 
unskilled? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  trade  as  you  know  it,  unless  it  is  a  case  of 
strike  to  supplant  American  labor,  you  think  the  American  workingmen  in  your 
trade  are  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  workmen  of  any  other  nation? — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  iron  work  of  this  country  is  as  far  advanced  as  in  England, 
France,  or  Belgium?— A.  Away  beyond. 

.  Q.  You  think  the  American  workman  has  made  a  greater  output  of  material 
than  they  do  in  any  of  these  countries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  advance  of  American  workmen-  in  nearly  all 
trades  over  other  nations?— A.  Well,  now,  in  speaking  of  the  foreign  skilled  work- 
men I  must  say  that  the  primary  cause,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  the  things,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  better  organized  over  there  than  we  were.  They  kept 
up  their  wage  rate  and  kept  down  their  output  for  a  great  many  years.  Those 
employed  in  the  steel  mills  of  course  are  not  to  be  compared  with  our  people  at 
all  for  energy,  go-aheadativeness,  intelligence,  skill.  Very  few  of  the  lower  order 
of  immigrants  who  come  here  to  work  in  our  mills  ever  learn  the  skilled  work. 
They  do  not  seem  capable  of  it. 

Q.  Take  the  second  generation— do  they  usually  follow  the  employment  of  the 
fathers  in  your  mills?— A.  My  attention  was  never  called  to  that  at  all  until  very 
recently.  It  was  not  called  to  it  at  all,  but  attracted  by- the  fact  that  the  second 
generation  is  working  in  the  mills  and  creeping  into  the  skilled  jobs.     • 

Q.  However  uneducated  or  unskilled  the  original  emigrants  were,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  American  school  and  the  contact  with  American  civilization  has 
brought  the  second  generation  into  the  skilled  line?— A.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Q.  Now  the  commission  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  views  on  the  immigrant 
question  generally,  and  whether  you  think  there  should  be  more  restriction  or 
better  regulations  even  under  present  laws,  with  respect  to  alien  contract  labor 
and  against  classes  and  conditions  of  immigrants  that  are  often  admitted  under 
the  present  law.  Either  your  organization's  or  your  own  personal  views  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  commission.— A.  I  have  always  believed  ever  since  I  gave 
the  subject  any  attention  that  immigration  ought  to  be  restricted.  I  think  that, 
so  far  as  certain  classes  of  immigrants  are  concerned,  they  should  be  prevented 
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coming  in  at  all.  They  themselves  do  the  country  no  good.  Of  course,  their 
posterity  become  helpful  to  the  country  and  become  good  citizens,  but  the  class 
that  enters  immediately  I  think  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Q.  Have  you  in  mind  the  nationalities  now  that  you  have  come  in  contact 
with? — A.  Yes,  I  have;  I  hesitate  to  say. 

Q.  Take  it  geographically — central,  western,  eastern,  or  southern  Europe. — A. 
The  Huns,  Polanders,  Russians.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  Finlander  or  Swede, 
they  are  rather  good  workmen  and  become  good  citizens  so  far  as  we  know.  Not 
many  of  the  Italians  go  into  the  mills,  and  when  they  do  we  find  them  a  very 
hard  problem  to  solve.  They  are  as  hard  as  the  Polanders  or  the  Huns  or  the 
Russians.  We  have  no  difficulty  with  the  English,  French,  or  German  work- 
men— none  of  these.  The  Irish  make  excellent  mill  workers  and  are  good  union 
men.  I  suppose  they  make  good  citizens.  At  least,  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
so  in  finding  them  on  the  police  force  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  do  not  find  them  on  the  railroads  as  much  as  you 
used  to,  on  the  tracks? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  immigrants,  commonly  known  as  birds  of  passage,  who  come  here  temporarily 
and  return.  What  would  be  your  judgment  in  dealing  with  such  a  class  of  immi- 
grants?— A.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  reply  to  that.  I  think  that  prohibition  would 
be  a  good  thing;  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  know  exactly  whether  they  intend 
remaining  when  they  come  over  or  not. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Government  to  learn  that  fact  before, 
or  go  as  far  in  learning  it  as  possible? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  compel  them  to  become  citizens ;  at  least  put  a  tax  on  them. 

Q.  Require  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  landing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  would  have  an  Italian  who  could  not  speak  English 
or  read  the  Constitution,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  take  the  view,  in  restriction,  that  it  ought  to 
be  done  by  enlarging  the  head  tax,  which  is  $1  now  to  $25  or  $50  or  $100? 
Is  that  one  of  the  means  of  restriction  that  you  propose?— A.  Yes ;  that  would 
have  its  effect  in  keeping  out  the  undesirable  class. 

Q.  You  also  intimated  that  you  thought  there  should  be  a  longer  time  before 
an  alien  could  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  that  instead  of  5  years  it 
ought  to  be  10,  15,  or  21  ;  is  that  your  view? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  all  men 
should  suffer  the  same  restriction.  Make  it  a  matter  of  intelligence,  general 
information.  They  have  to  undergo  that  examination  now.  There  are  some  men 
who  in  2  years  would  become  better  citizens  by  far  than  others  who  were  here 
for  20  years.  But,  I  want  to  say,  with  reference  to  increasing  the  head  money,  I 
think  that  would  operate  successfully  for  this  reason :  The  inspectors  at  Ellis 
Island  knew  that  skilled  workmen  were  coming  here  under  contract 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  hope  you  won't  say  "knew";  you  surmise;  they  would 
stop  it  if  they  knew. — A.  They  knew.  I  have  some  cases  in  mind  where  they 
were  unable  to  find  these  people  for  this  reason:  Nearly  all  inspection  or  exami- 
nation was  confined  to  the  lowest  passage,  the  steerage  passage',  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  learn  why  they  had  failed  to  find  these  people  they  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  try  the  better  compartments  of  the  ship,  and  they  did  so  and  found  them 
coming  here.  They  paid  second-class  passage  and  got  over  in  that  way,  and,  of 
course,  avoided  discovery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  they  deport  those  that  they  found?— A.  Yes.  I 
had  a  report  this  week  or  last  week  of  two  men  who  had  been  deported. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  a  general  thing  there  is  no  inspection  in  the  cabin 
at  all?— A.  No. 

Q.  These  men,  if  it  was  a  case  of  head  money — if  it  was  $25  or  $50 — would  come 
in  the  first  cabin  and  pay  the  $50;  I  mean  under  contract? — A.  Yes.  They  get 
out  of  that  all  right. 

Q.  Now  then,  the  extension  of  your  head  money  is  rather  to  exclude  the  unde- 
sirable unskilled  labor? — A.  Yes;  and  compel  the  skilled  labor  to  contribute  more 
than  they  do  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  mean  to  say  you  would  have  citizenship  con- 
ferred on  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  landed  in  this  country? — A.  No;  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  become  citizens  when 
they  are  able.  There  ought  to  be  a  time  limit,  say,  of  2  years,  giving  them 
sufficient  time;  not  too  little. 

Q.  Would  not  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  be  assuring  them  of  their 
right  to  become  citizens? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  not  they  that  same  right  without  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  he  need  not  take  the  oath  when  he  lands,  but  can  at 
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any  future  time  become  a  citizen  when  his  Ave  years  expire? — A.  That  is  what  I 
wish  to  say.  I  know  men,  and  I  have  known  a  number  of  them,  who  came  to  this 
country  12  years  ago,  and  some  since  that  time  who  have  secured  jobs  here  in  the 
mills  enabling  them  to  make  as  high  as  §12  to  $15  a  day,  with  almost  constant 
work,  and  yet  they  have  never  become  citizens.  I  know  some  men  who  by  saving 
money  and  investing  are  worth  from  §20,000  to  §60,000,  who  are  not  citizens. 
These  are  not  isolated  cases;  I  know  many  of  them;  could  give  the  names. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  a  man  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  does  he  not  abjure  all  allegiance  to  foreign  governments,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  may  have  been  a  citizen,  and  does  he  not  by  that  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States? — A.  Partly;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  to  confer  that  on  the  immigrant  on  his  landing? — 
A.  That  is  almost  at  his  own  disposal  now.  I  think,  for  this  reason,  while  he  is 
not  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  entrance  here 
may  be  significant  of  his  desire  to  become  a  citizen,  and  in  due  course  of  time  he 
may  become  one. 

Q.  You  had  to  remain  here  21  years  before  you  could  become  a  voter  of  this 
country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  confer  these  powers  on  the  alien  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
country  immediately  on  his  landing? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I 
mean  that  he  ought  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country  which  would 
make  him  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  this  country  just  as  well  as  any  other  citizen 
is,  not  only  to  give  recognition  and  observance  of  the  law,  but  also  to  pay  all  the 
taxes  that  we  pay.  I  had  in  view  a  modified  form  of  the  oath,  not  the  thing  itself 
conferring  citizenship.  I  do  not  know  as  to  your  question  with  reference  to  my 
staying  here  21  years;  I  was  born  here. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean;  you  had  to  remain  here  21  years  before  you  became  a 
voter,  and  yet  it  seems  you  would  confer  the  privilege  of  citizenship  on  an  alien 
at  the  moment  of  his  landing.  If  he  renounces  all  allegiance  to  other  nations,  it 
seems  to  me  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and  therefore  acquires  all  the 
prerogatives  of  a  citizen. — A.  He  would  not  have  much  advantage  over  me  for 
this  reason:  I  would  hardly  be  capable,  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

Q.  (By  Mi-.  Phillips.)  You  would  not  administer  oaths  to  children  that  come? — 
A.  No.  You  see,  as  it  is,  we  suppose  that  any  foreigner  coming  here  and  remain- 
ing for  a  stated  time  and  passing  certain  examinations — sometimes,  of  course,  he 
is  not  required  to  pass  the  examination,  or  very  poor  ones;  but  we  take  it  for 
granted  when  he  has  been  here  a  certain  time  he  is  of  right  qualified  to  be  a  good 
citizen  of  the  country,  and  that  you  know  is  a  mistake  as  far  as  all  of  them  are 
concerned. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  these  present  and  prospective  trusts  and  great 
combinations  of  capital? — A.  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  say  I  have  so  much  respect 
for  them  I  never  call  them  trusts? 

Q.  We  will  have  to  take  the  common  expression? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  both  wages  and  numbers  employed,  what  effect  is  its  con- 
centration going  to  have  on  your  trade  and  others;  is  it  going  to  lessen  the  num- 
bers or  lessen  the  wages,  or  what? — A.  It  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  so  far,  and  I 
think  the  generality  of  our  members  would  prefer  having  these  larger  corpora- 
tions, syndicates,  trusts,  combinations  — 

Q.  Than  deal  with  the  smaller  mills? — A.  Yes.  I  thought  that  you  might  ask 
me  some  questions  along  that  line,  and  I  brought  with  me  a  resume  of  my  opinion 
on  that  as  presented  in  my  report  to  the  last  convention  of  the  association.  If 
you  do  not  object,  I  will  read  it.  It  is  very  brief.  It  was  presented  to  our 
members: 

"  Centralization  of  capital  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  financial,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  worlds.  Criticism  has  been  of  a  twofold  character,  condemn- 
ing or  approving  according  as  it  issued  from  the  variant  interests  involved.  Our 
people  have  seen  but  meager  if  any  benefit  which  could  possibly  come  to  them. 
Alany  inquiries  have  been  propounded  to  your  national  president,  but  he  has 
invariably  declined  committing  himself.  At  this  time,  however,  neither  hesita- 
tion, reluctance,  nor  emphatic  refusal  is  necessary  or  permissible.  The  causes 
leading  to  the  formation  of  syndicates  or  consolidations  of  interests  are  numer- 
ous, but  confining  ourselves  to  the  aggregation  known  as  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company,  we  find  the  absolute  necessity  for  their  combination  of  capital 
and  direction  under  central  superintendency.  The  introduction  of  the  tin-plate 
industry  brought  into  the  business  many  persons  of  a  distinctively  speculative 
character,  such  as  lenders  of  money,  land  promoters,  and  workmen  of  slender 
means  who  combined  their  possessions  forming  cooperative  concerns,  which, 
heimr  illv  snnnlied  with  funds  to  conduct  a  legitimate  business,  they  were  com- 
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pelled  to  depend  upon  the  precarious  alternative  of  operating  upon  loans.  When 
their  notes  matured  and  payment  was  required  they  had  but  one  recourse,  to  sell 
their  commodity  at  almost  any  price  offered  by  the  jobber.  The  result  was  ruin- 
ous, not  only  to  the  profits  of  capital  and  legitimate  manufacturers,  but  menaced 
the  wages  of  the  workmen  as  well.  There  was  only  one  way  out  of  the  labyrinth, 
namely,  to  bring  all  producing  concerns  into  one  organization  and  under  one 
dominant  directorship.  "What  the  effect  will  be  on  organized  labor  remains  for 
the  future  to  reveal,  but  we  believe  the  men  who  work  in  rolling  mills  can  con- 
trol the  situation. 

"Brethren,  permit  me  to  say  that  if  the  men  who  are  and  should  be  members 
of  the  A.  A.  will  undertake  to  lay  aside  all  craft  dissension  and  jealousy,  observ- 
ing the  laws  of  our  organization,  and  contributing  as  occasion  requires,  there  is 
no  accumulated  force  of  capital  that  can  coerce  us  into  prostitution  of  intelligence 
and  skill.  Therefore  I  suggest  that  every  member  become  an  organizer,  building 
up  the  membership,"  etc. 

This  was  written  about  a  month  after  our  people  in  the  gas  belt,  the  State  of 
Indiana,  had  written  insisting  that  I  institute  legal  proceedings  against  this  com- 
pany for  the  violation  of  the  antitrust  law.  Representatives  of  these  very  people 
applauded  the  sentiments  here.  Now,  since  this  we  have  had  dealings  with  31 
corporate  bodies  and  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  There  has  been 
less  consumption  of  time  and  there  have  been  better  results;  there  has  been  more 
intelligent,  concerted  action.  The  latter  I  would  like, to  emphasize.  I  believe  if 
the  syndicates  are  kept  under  control  by  Congressional  action,  strikes  can  be 
avoided,  industries  can  be  regulated,  and  good,  fair  wages  can  be  obtained  for  the 
men.  I  want  to  say  that  in  all  the  dealings  I  have  had  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
member  of  committees  with  these  trusts  or  syndicates  everything  is  indicative  of 
better  relations  than  we  have  had;  that  is,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Do  you  find,  in  your  business,  that  the  combinations 
of  these  interests  under  the  one  concern  eliminates  competition? — A.  No;  it  can 
not  do  that.  All  the  tin  mills  are  not  controlled  by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany; all  the  steel  mills  are  not  controlled  by  the  Federal  Steel  Company  or  the 
National  Steel  Company.  There  are  some  on  the  outside — some  I  can  name, 
three  at  least,  very  large  steel  plants.  The  sheet  manufacturers  have  not  got 
together,  but  they  will  effect  a  consolidation;  still  all  the  sheet  interests  will  not 
be  controlled  by  one  concern.  It  is  an  impossibility.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
we  have  a  cooperative  tin  mill  working  to-day  at  a  place  called  Avonmore,  Pa. 
My  predecessor,  M.  M.  Garland,  expresident  of  this  association,  is  interested  in 
that  plant,  and  about  14  of  our  members  have  stock  in  there  and  are  working 
there  to-day,  and  within  less  than  2  weeks  that  plant  will  be  an  organized  body 
of  the  amalgamated  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect  do  you  think  that  this  large  consolidation 
movement  will  have  upon  persons  entering  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  also 
the  tin  plate  business?  Could  any  reasonable  amount  of  capital  be  put  together 
so  as  to  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  the  larger  concerns? — A.  Yes,  at  the 
present;  what  the  future  will  disclose,  of  course,  I  can  not  say.  These  people  at 
Avonmore  were  approached  by  a  trust  with  the  request  that  they  sell  out.  They 
refused  to  do  so.  It  was  intimated  to  them  that  if  they  did  not  do  so — not  by  the 
officials  of  this  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  but  by  others — they  would  be 
unable  to  secure  sufficient  supplies  of  raw  material  to  turn  out  the  commodity  or 
the  product  required.  That  has  proven  to  be  otherwise — not  the  case  at  all. 
They  are  putting  down  at  least  three  more  tin  mills  which  are  not,  and  will  not 
be,  connected  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  has  had  upon  traveling  salesmen  employed  in 
these  various  plants,  and  also  managers  and  accountants — all  men  that  are  some- 
what advanced  in  the  way  of  managing  an  industry? — A.  The  same  effect  that 
machinery  would  have  upon  skilled  workmen.  It  might  give  them  a  better  posi- 
tion, it  might  remove  them  to  a  lower  one,  or  it  might  throw  them  out  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  it  is  just  as  appropriate  to  denominate  a 
labor  union  a  trust  as  it  is  to  refer  to  these  combinations  as  trusts? — A.  I  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  Civic  Federation,  in  Chicago,  last  week,  and  I 
heard  so  much  of  that  that  I  got  so  mixed  up  I  do  not  know  what  I  believe  about 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  know  your  own  status  as  a  trade  union- 
ist?—A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  attempt  to  control  the  labor  market  in  their  trade  when 
they  organize? — A.  I  think  not.  That  might  ultimately  be  the  result.  Our  motto 
is  this:  A  fair  share  of  that  which  we  help  to  create.     That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  not  seek  to  get  all  workers  of  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin  industry  into 
your  organization? — A.  Yes,  and  we  are  getting  them,  too,  but  it  would  not  follow 
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necessarily  from  their  all  being  connected  with  us  that  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity would  be  raised  in  the  market,  because,  really,  we  do  not  ask  all  we  can 
get.  We  do  not  do  that.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  could  have  gotten 
anywhere  from  10  to  25  per  cent  more  than  we  obtained. 

Q.  Do  you  not  get  better  wages  as  a  result  of  organization  and  combination  of 
labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Steadier  wages,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  force  the  manufacturers  and  labor  employers  to 
pay  better  wages? — A.  We  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  do 
that.     We  do  not  force  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  they  give  it  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  of  your  being  a  sharer  in  that  which  you  help  to  create.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  from  the  time  the  product  starts  from  raw  material  until  it  reaches 
the  consumer,  there  are  unions  midway  between,  from  the  mines  to  the  structural 
iron,  that  think  they  ought  to  share  a  little  bit  in  the  transportation,  mining,  and' 
everything  else,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  profit  that  legitimately 
belongs  to  that  part  of  the  product  that  they  have  created? — A.  There  may  be, 
but  ours  is  not  one  of  them.  We  always  take  into  consideration  every  item  of 
cost  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  finished  article.  We  never  try  to  make 
inroads  on  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  We  take  the  cost  of  living,  we  con- 
sider everything,  and  try  to  get  a  tonnage  rate  that  will  equalize  matters  through 
the  year.  If,  in  1893,  we  received  $5  per  ton  for  puddling,  and  the  price  of  neces- 
sary articles  was  at  a  certain  limit,  we  would  take  that  into  consideration  to-day, 
if  we  were  asking  for  $5  a  ton.  If  the  manufacturer  paid  so  much  for  steel  in 
1892,  or  rather  raw  material,  and  gave  us  a  certain  amount  of  wages,  we  take 
these  things  into  consideration  to-day;  and  I  have  not  yet  found  in  my  experi- 
ence that  any  wage  settlement  secured  by  the  amalgamated  association,  as 
organized  by  workingmen,  has  had  any  effect  at  all  upon  the  market,  excepting 
to  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  proposition  that  all  organizations,  in  making  a 
scale  of  prices,  ought  to  have  a  living  wage,  successively  from  the  raw  product 
clear  down  to  the  finished  product,  without  taking  the  consumer  into  account  at 
all?  Is  not  every  worker  entitled  to  a  fair  wage  for  the  work  he  does,  independ- 
ent of  the  cheapness  to  the  consumer,  in  any  way  or  shape  whatever? — A.  Cer- 
tainly he  has. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  foundation  of  the  labor  union  system  all  over  the  world? — 
A.  That,  and  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  the  workingman  is  himself  the  consumer, 
he  can  not  purchase  unless  he  has  that  with  which  to  purchase. 

Q.  And  unless  he  gets  a  fair  divide  of  the  profits  that  result  from  manufactur- 
ing, he  cannot  be  a  reasonable  consumer  for  all  other  manufacturers? — A.  No,  he 
can  not  be.    That  is  my  position  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Those  who  defend  combinations  assert  that  they  have  so 
cheapened  the  cost  of  production  in  your  trade  that  the  manufacturers  are  enabled 
to  go  out  and  get  foreign  markets  away  from  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  Is 
it  your  observation  that  that  is  so,  and  as  a  result  of  it  a  larger  number  of  men  in 
this  country  find  employment  in  your  trade? — A.  Eight  months  ago  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  had,  in  the  general  average,  about  5  men  for  every  job.  To-day  I  could 
find  work  for  100  men  in  the  manufacturing  part  of  Alabama  alone.  During  the 
entire  summer  plants  have  been  compelled  to  close  down  in  part  and  sometimes 
entirely  because  there  were  not  enough  men  to  do  the  work  to  keep  them  going. 
I  left  Pittsburg  early  last  week,  went  down  into  Indiana,  where  they  have  a  great 
many  mills ;  went  up  into  Chicago,  where  they  have  a  great  many  mills.  Before 
leaving  Pittsburg  I  was  requested  by  a  manufacturer  to  get  him  2  men  to  fill  the 
highest  positions  held  by  any  men  in  the  rolling  business,  and  I  have  not  gotten 
the  men  yet.    Now,  that  answers  the  latter  part  of  your  question. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  as  a  result  of  this  comhination  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
iron,  steel,  and  tin  industries,  that  a  larger  number  of  men  have  secured  employ- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  and  in  part  reduced  the  price  of  the  article,  but  not  entirely  ;  I 
can  not  believe  it  has  been  reduced  in  price.  Of  course  that  is  consequent  upon 
the  rise  of  everything,  raw  material  as  well.  When  the  price  of  raw  material 
shall  reach  its  normal  standing,  I  am  satisfied  the  price  of  the  finished  article 
will  be  as  cheap  as  it  was  last  year,  or  nearly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  not  been  a  very  great  advance  in  the  last  year 
in  the  price  of  the  finished  articles  in  many  branches  of  the  iron  trade,  such  as 
wire,  nails,  casing,  and  tubing?— A.  For  future  delivery,  yes.    Not  for  present 

delivery. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  great  demand  for  it  or  to  centralization 
or  combination — this  advance  that  has  come?— A.  Oh,  the  increased  demand, 
chiefly. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  did  not  quite  finish  with  my  question  as  to  whether 
this  combination  has  so  cheapened  the  means  of  production  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  go  out  in  competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries and  undersell  them.  Is  that  so;  and  as  a  result  of  that,  is  a  larger  number  of 
men  given  employment  in  your  trade? — A.  That  is  the  cause  in  part.  I  desire  to 
say  that,  holding  the  position  I  do,  I  come  into  possession  of  certain  facts  that  I 
really  can  not  explain  or  deliver  without  a  breach  of  trust.  I  have  access  to  the 
statements  and  books  of  these  various  corporations  whenever  I  wish.  They 
withhold  nothing  from  me.  But  in  the  main,  what  you  state  is  the  fact.  Now, 
you  take,  for  instance,  tin  plate.  That  is  selling  to-day  for  futnre  delivery  at  a 
very  high  increase  in  price;  but  it  has  been  delivered  for  the  last  3  or  4  months, 
and  is  being  delivered  to-day,  for  very  little  more  than  it  brought  one  year  ago — 
very  little  more;  and  I  know  that  on  the  books  of  the  manufacturers  of  that  and 
other  articles  there  are  orders  which  will  prevent  our  getting  an  increase  in 
wages  for  some  time  to  come.  Here  is  one  thing  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
you,  or  perhaps  some  of  your  minds  have  grasped  it  already.  We  will  say,  for 
instance,  that  orders  for  tin  pla£e  were  taken  one  year  to  be  delivered  at  $2.85 
per  box,  a  hundred  pounds.  The  market  quotation  to-day  is  about  $4.60  or  $4.65 
although  it  is  falling.  Well,  now,  they  might  deliver  considerable  amounts  at 
the  old  price,  and  considerable  amounts  at  the  new  price,  and  yet  the  average 
wouldn't  give  us  an  advance  and  would  cut  down  the  profits  far  below  what 
people  imagine  we  are  getting.    You  can  see  that  readily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  the  expiration  of  these,  low-priced  contracts  do 
you  think  that  the  high  price  of  tin  can  be  maintained? — A.  No;  not  if  the  price 
of  material  will  come  down. 

Q.  Was  the  scarcity  of  tin,  and  the  hard  times  when  little  tin  came  into  the 
market,  and  no  market  for  it,  and  little  production — were  these  the  reasons  that 
these  prices  advanced  so  rapidly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  an  arbitrary  advance  by  the  combination  of  tin  manu- 
facturers?— A.  I  think  not.    I  think  it  was  the  increased  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
in  the  long  run  gives  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  men? — A.  That  is  rather 
difficult  to  answer. 

Q.  Take  your  own  trade  for  instance? — A.  Yes;  I  am  thinking  of  that  now. 
You  take  the  boiling  or  puddling  trade;  the  puddler,you  know, produced  iron 
alone  for  years;  he  was  shut  out  by  the  introduction  of  steel,  and  yet  I  think 
very  few  of  the  puddlers  suffered.  Of  course,  the  introduction  of  the  tin  trade 
opened  up  the  way  to  them  and  they  got  jobs,  and  the  utilization  of  steel  for  the 
making  of  certain  things  into  which  iron  had  entered  before  gave  them  jobs. 

Q.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  limits  of  your  own  trade.  Look  beyond  the 
real  products  of  your  industry.  Does  not  the  introduction  of  machinery  cheapen 
the  production  and  widen  the  demand  for  these  products  and  give  employment  to 
labor  beyond  your  organization? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  whole,  then,  you  believe  that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
or  improved  machinery  gives  employment  in  the  long  run  to  a  larger  number  of 
men? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that — at  least,  it  takes  care  of  the  men  who  have  been 
displaced  from  certain  jobs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  in  doubling  the  output  of  your  struc- 
tural iron  you  really  double  the  number  of  workingmen  in  the  building  trades 
connected  with  the  structural-iron  business? — A.  Yes;  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  we  have  not  covered  by 
questions,  and  would  you  like  to  state  them  in  your  own  way  to  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  I  scarcely  know.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  follow  plans  of  my  own. 
As  I  said,  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes  or  the  violence  consequent  upon  them.  I 
believe  that  our  people  can  be  educated  up  to  a  conservative  course,  a  prudent 
and  intelligent  action,  and  that  if  we  are  permitted  to  follow  the  course  we  have 
followed  for  the  last  two  years  it  will  be  a  comparatively  short  time  only  when 
our  organization  will  convince  the  skeptical  outside  that  working  people  ought 
to  be  organized.  We  are  sending  out  circulars  among  them  advising  temper- 
ance, sobriety,  the  giving  of  proper  attention  to  their  work,  of  doing  the  very  best 
they  are  capable  of  for  the  wages  they  receive,  and  really  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  25  years  of  our  history  we  are  going  to  engage  in  the  newspaper  business, 
taking  that  means  of  educating  our  people,  drawing  them  closer  together,  teach- 
ing them  that  the  manufacturers  have  interests  in  common  with  ours,  that  we 
must  respect  their  position  regarding  their  investments  of  capital,  as  valuable  as 
our  investments  of  skill,  muscle,  and  so  on.  That  is  the  plan  we  are  endeavoring 
to  follow.  That  is  really  the  only  thing  in  my  mind  now,  and  I  am  giving  all  my 
time  to  that. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  September  25, 1S09. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 
Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  Mr.  E.  Lewis 
Evans  appeared,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the 
tobacco  industry: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pabquhar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address? — A.  E.  Lewis 
Evans,  room  9,  Tyler  Building,  Louisville,  By. 

Q.  What  organization  of  labor  do  you  represent? — A.  The  1st  of  this  month 
we  changed  our  name  from  National  Tobacco  Workers'  Union  to  Tobacco  Work- 
ers' International  Union,  in  order  to  cover  Canadian  jurisdiction. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  this  union? — A.  Secretary  and  treasurer. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  union  been  organized? — A.  Since  the  25th  of  May,  1895. 

Q-  As  a  national  body? — A.  As  a  national  body. 

Q.  Did  you  have  local  unions  in  your  trade  before  then? — A.  We  organized 
with  10 — 9  in  St.  Louis  and  1  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  immediately  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union? — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  What  is  your  business — in  what  line  of  the  tobacco  industry? — A.  Our  juris- 
diction conies  in  chip  smoking  plug  and  chewing  plug,  fine  cut,  plug  cut,  and 
granulated  tobaccos,  and  cigarettes.  This  is  the  line.  The  aJi-tobacco  ciga- 
rettes, cheroots,  and  cigars  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cigar  makers. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  union — how  many  members? — A.  About  4,000,  I 
believe.    We  are  increasing  somewhat. 

Q.  Have  you  any  women  members  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  women  members  share  in  your  consultations  in  respect  to  prices, 
hours,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  they  have  an  equal  footing  with  the  men  in  this  respect. 

Q.  As  to  wages  and  privileges? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  our  constitution  is  concerned. 

Q.  Now,  about  what  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  better  sections  of  your 
trade,  per  week;  or  do  your  various  subdivisions  vary  in  wages? — A.  The  various 
divisions  do  vary — different  classes  of  work.  I  suppose  there  are  few  organiza- 
tions that  have  as  many  different  branches  and  different  lines  of  manufacturing 
and  different  conditions.  We  have  no  statistics  to  give  us  the  average  of  the 
wages  paid. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  in  Louisville,  for  instance? — A.  In  the  better  depart- 
ments, I  suppose,  it  would  average  §2.50  a  day.  provided  they  could  have  steady 
work,  you  know. 

Q.  Is  your  work  very  unsteady  or  do  you  have  work  usually  the  year  round? — 
A.  It  is  broken  somewhat,  usually  about  Christmas  time  and  New  Year;  and 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  1st  of  August  it  is  pretty  well  broken. 

Q.  Now,  proportionately,  how  does  the  number  of  women  stand  with  the  men 
in  the  whole  of  your  union? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  fully  50  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  nature  of  their  work,  stripping? — A.  They 
work  in  all  the  departments. 

Q.  Principally  stripping  tobacco? — A.  I  suspect  the  largest  percentage  of  women 
are  employed  in  the  stemming  and  the  wrapping  and  the  package  making,  and  lab- 
eling and  stamping.  The  men,  of  course,  have  the  heavier  portions  of  the  busi- 
ness; but  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  light  work  in  putting  up  tobacco. 

Q.  Does  labor-saving  machinery  enter  much  into  your  business? — A.  Quite 
extensively;  more  in  the  lighter  branches  of  the  trade.  I  was  down  South  recently, 
and  noticed  a  machine.  I  had  heard  of  the  machine  but  had  never  seen  it  working. 
I  asked  one  of  the  employees  for  an  estimate  as  to  what  difference  it  would  make 
in  the  matter  of  employment  and  amount  of  production,  and  he  said  he  was  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  the  machine  had  reduced  the  cost  from  $2  to  80  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  department? — A.  Package  making.  The 
machine  turned  out  2,200  packages  in  one  day.  It  took  13  girls  to  do  the  work 
before ,  and  the  same  work  can  be  done  now  with  a  few  little  colored  boys ,  and  one 
man  to  watch  the  machine  and  keep  it  running  right. 

Q.  So  the  machine  is  purely  automatic? — A.  Yes;  the  tobacco  will  be  fed  in  here 
[indicating]  and  will  come  through.  The  tobacco  is  here  on  the  table  and  the 
paper  comes  in  first;  the  cup  conies  next  with  the  tobacco,  as  the  boys  weigh  it; 
and  it  conies  in  this  way;  and  the  paper  and  tin  foil  conies  in  this  way;  and  the 
tobacco  comes  down  through  and  finally  into  a  machine  that  cuts  enough  away 
and  folds  the  tobacco  within  the  folder;  and  it  comes  out  all  ready  to  stamp. 

Q.  Now,  has  the  employment  of  women  been  common  in  these  factories  from 
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the  very  first? — A.  It  has  since  our  organization  has  been  established.  Years  ago, 
I  believe,  it  was  different.  ■   ■  • 

Q.  Is  the  employment  of  women  on  the  increase  or  decrease? — A.  Increase,  I 
should  think,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  in  your  trade? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  charter  from  that  body?— A.  Yes;  we  were  affiliated  with  that 
federation  before  we  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquahar.)  In  locals?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  think  there  is  an  increase  in  the  employment  of  women? — A.  I  believe 
so,  yes. 

Q.  How  are  children  employed  in  your  trade?— A.  Quite  largely,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  South. 

Q.  What  do  the  children  do,  usually?— A.  Packing,  tagging,  stemming,  or 
stripping.  I  think  these  would  be  the  occupations  they  are  most  extensively 
used  in. 

Q.  What  ages  are  these  children  employed  at? — A.  In  the  State  of  Missouri, 
where  our  offices  were  until  last  January,  the  age  is  14  years.  In  the  South  there 
is  not  much  limit  as  to  age.  In  Richmond,  the  other  day,  I  met  Mr.  Montague, 
the  labor  commissioner,  and  he  said  they  were  getting  up  a  bill  to  cover  that— to 
prevent  them  being  employed  in  factories  under  14  years. 

Q.  Is  both  white  and  colored  labor  employed  in  the  factories? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  rule  against  black  labor,  then? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  union  principally  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  States? — A.  It  is  rang- 
ing now  into  the  South,  but  until  quite  lately  it  has  been  mostly  in  the  North  and 
Middle  West.  We  have  none  west  of  Missouri.  We  have  4,  5,  or  6  unions  in 
Missouri. 

Q.  What  effect  on  your  trade  has  these  combinations  of  capital  or  so-called 
trusts  on  your  working  force  and  your  union  members? — A.  You.  mean  the 
organization  of  them  in  the  tobacco  trades.  It  has  a  detrimental  effect,  so  we 
claim. 

Q.  In  what  way?— A.  The  fact  is,  the  trusts  when  they  acquire  factories  close 
down  the  smaller  ones  and  throw  quite  a  number  of  people  out  of  employment. 
For  instance,  in  St.  Louis  the  American  Tobacco  Company  purchased  the  Lig- 
gett &  Myers,  Drummond,  Brown,  and  Butler  factories,  and  in  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
25  miles  distant,  they  purchased  the  Wright  Brothers'  factory.  They  have  closed 
down  all  of  them  except  the  Liggett  &  Myers  and  the  Drummond  plants.  They 
are  the  only  ones  they  are  working  now,  so  I  understand. 

Q.  How  many  persons  did  that  throw  out  of  employment? — A.  The  St.  Charles 
factory  employed  about  200  men;  the  Brown  plant  probably  200,  and  the  Butler 
plant  about  200.  I  believe  some  rf  them  have  found  employment  in  one  of  the 
other  two  factories. 

Q.  In  the  Liggett  &  Myers  or  Drummond? — A.  Either  one. 

Q.  Probably  100  of  them?— A.  Probably. 

Q,  Now,  were  those  who  went  into  these  factories,  so  far  as  you  know,  skilled 
workers? — A.  The  most  skilled.  Of  course,  in  our  business,  the  tobacco  workers 
are  not  skilled  workmen,  as  a  trade. 

Q.  Most  experienced? — A.  Most  experienced.  There  are  only  two  departments 
in  the  trade  that  might  be  called  skilled;  one  is  the  wrapping,  which  can  be 
acquired  by  some  people  very  quickly  and  by  others  it  takes  time;  the  other  is  the 
twists  and  spun  rolls. 

Q.  Now,  has  making  these  combines  and  throwing  these  people  out  made  any 
difference  in  the  scale  of  wages  in  such  factories  as  the  Liggett  &  Myers  and  the 
Drummond,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company? — A. 
It  has  not  very  materially.  In  one  or  two  instances  changes  have  been  made.  I 
was  informed  just  a  few  days  before  I  left  our  office,  that  a  change  had  been  made 
in  one  branch  of  the  Drummond  factory,  which  reduced  the  wages.  They  had  been 
accustomed  in  that  particular  branch  to  make  $2.25  a  day,  and  the  Liggett  &  Myers 
plant  had  only  been  paying  between  $7  and  $8.  When  they  acquired  both  plants 
they  reduced  them  to  $1.25  a  day,  about  $7.60. 

Q.  Did  that  reduction  involve  the  new  labor-saving  machinery? — A.  The 
machinery  had  not  effected  it. 

Q.  That  arbitrary  reduction  was  made  from  $2.25,  the  highest,  down  to  $1.25  ?— 
A.  Down  to  $1.25.  I  believe  in  that  department  there  was  a  portion  of  the  work 
done  by  piece-work. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  paid  by  time  or  piece  ? — A.  According  to  the  dictates  of  the 
manufacturer ;  both  ways. 
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Q.  Are  the  higher  parts  by  time'or  piece?— A.  By  piece. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Prior  to  the  formation  of  these  so-called  trusts,  properly 
combinations,  was  there  more  tobacco  produced  than  there  was  a  demand  for  in 
this  country? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  state  definitely,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  under  the  new  system  they  will  endeavor  to  produce  just 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade? — A.  That  seems  to  be  the  effort  of  all 
companies. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar:)  To  limit  production  ? — A.  To  limit  production.  There 
may  have  been  overproduction  in  a  sense,  but  our  experience  up  to  that  time 
would  not  warrant  us  in  making  a  very  definite  statement,  because  we  have  only 
been  in  existence  since  1895. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  this 
combination  will  eventually  throw  many  of  the  workers  in  tobacco  out  of  em- 
ployment?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  will  drift  to  where  the  manufacturing  is  in  the  larger 
factories? — A.  The  thing  is  this:  with  the  improved  machinery  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  work  under  fewer  roofs,  it  will  lessen  the  cost  of  production  and 
also  give  an  increased  output. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Faequhar.)  Are  there  many  establishments  in  your  class  of  the 
trade  outside  of  Ibe  American  Tobacco  Company  and  other  combines ;  independ- 
ent manufacturers? — A.  I  should  judge  they  have  80  per  cent  of  the  plug  trade. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  combines? — A.  Inside  of  the  combine ;  the  combine  has  con- 
trol of  them.  They  have  practical  control  of  what  we  call  navy  goods ;  that  is,  of 
the  sweet  goods.  They  have  not  so  much  control  of  the  Southern  trade,  which  is 
the  little-sweetened  goods,  more  on  the  natural  leaf  order.  They  have  not  entered 
that  so  largely,  but  they  have  acquired  a  large  factory  down  South  now,  and  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are  going  to  acquire  as  many  of  those  factories  as 
they  can.    Of  course,  their  object  is  to  control  the  trade. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  competition  for  business  among  those  that  are  in  the  sev- 
eral combines,  or  do  they  all  agree  on  a  selling  scale  of  goods? — A.  Well,  they  are 
all  controlled.  There  are  two  factories,  or  institutions,  as  they  call  them,  but  in 
reality  one.  One  is  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  other  the  Continen- 
tal Tobacco  Company.    One  man  is  president  of  both  institutions. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  both  institutions? — A.  Mr.  Duke. 

Q.  Do  you  know  under  what  State  laws  they  are  organized? — A.  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Organized  at  different  times?— _A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  is  the  latest  organization? — A.  Continental. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  brought  the  Continental  into  existence? — A.  I  could  not 
say,  unless  it  was  the  desire  to  separate  the  two  trades — two  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  plug  and  the  smoking  business—but  they  have  not  as  yet  got  that 
entirely  separated,  I  believe.  The  Continental  is  supposed  to  control  the  plug 
goods— that  is,  sweet-plug  goods.  They  have  smoking  yet,  as  far  as  I  know;  in 
fact,  they  require  it. 

Q.  In  your  trade  you  use  principally  the  native  tobacco,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  foreign  tobacco  "at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  goods? — A. 
None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  the  revival  of  good  times,  so  called,  had  any  effect  on  your  prices  or  the 
number  of  workers? — A.  Not  noticeable. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  normally  on  demand  and  supply  usually? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  not  naturally  be  affected  by  a  rise  in  industries  or  a  rise  in  the 
prices  in  other  industries,  would  it?— A.  Not  particularly;  I  have  not  noticed  it 
as  yet. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  effect  of  the  good  times  has  not  reached  your  industry  so 
far?— A.  Not  as  yet;  it  may  in  this  sense,  the  increased  purchasing  power  of 
those  who  are  prosperous;  they  might  increase  purchases  in  tobacco,  of  cigar- 
ettes or  cheroots,  or  something  of  that  kind.  That  would  be  the  only  way,  I 
think,  it  would  be  affected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  not  in  your  trade?— A.  I  should  say  cigarettes. 

Q.  Cigarettes  are  not  in  your  trade,  are  they?— A.  Those  wrapped  in  paper  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  trade?— A.  There 
are  no  established  hours.  We  have  some  factories  working  8  hours,  some  9,  some 
91,  and  some  10,  and  I  am  informed  that  a  number  of  factories  in  the  South— of 
course,  they  are  not  organized— are  working  101  hours.  Should  they  become 
organized  we  would  endeavor  to  reduce  their  hours.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
now  wherever  possible. 

Q.  In  the  States  where  you  are  working  under  the  8-hour  law,  does  it  come 
through  the  State  law  or  through  your  own  exertions? — A.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  States  where  we  have  members  that  have  an  8-hour  law.  They  may 
have  them  in  municipal  work,  but  it  would  affect  nobody  else  so  far  as  I  know. 
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Q.  Has  your  union,  since  it  became  an  international  organization,  taken  any 
action  in  its  national  body  as  to  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  Not  as  yet.  "We  nave 
matters  under  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  trying  to  bring  it  about. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  union  any  benefit  funds? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  are  they,  sick  and  burial? — A.  Sick  and  burial. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  the  benefit  is?— A.  Our  sick  benefits  are  $3  per  week, 
which  runs  for  13  weeks.  A  member  must  have  been  in  the  organization  for  6 
months,  at  least,  to  become  a  beneficiary  in  sick  benefit,  and  for  a  year  to  become 
a  beneficiary  in  the  death  benefit.    There  are  certain  rules  that  govern  these. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  death  benefit?— A,  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  How  is  your  national  or  official  board  provided  for— by  per  capita  tax  in 
your  union? — A.  No.  Our  financial  system  is  similar  to  the  cigar  makers  and 
another  one.  It  was  adopted,  or  copied  from  an  English  organization,  called  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Engineers.  The  funds  are  left  in  trust  with  the 
locals,  and  held  for  the  national,  subject  to  draft  when  necessary. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  no  so-called  strike  fund  in  the  national  organization? — A. 
No;  in  case  of  a  strike,  the  expenses,  the  same  as  the  death  benefit,  sick  benefit, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  national  office,  would  all  come  from  that  general  fund. 
The  receipts  are  divided  into  two  funds;  a  portion  is  allowed  to  the  local  unions 
for  their  local  expenses,  such  as  hall  rent,  committee  work,  and  such  as  that;  and 
the  other  goes  into  the  general  fund. 

Q.  Does  the  foreign  or  alien  labor  enter  into  your  industry  much? — A.  Very 
little,  so  far  as  our  observation  tells  us.  One  may  secure  employment  now  and 
then,  but  it  does  not  materially  affect  us. 

Q.  Has  your  union  ever  taken  any  action  on  the  immigration  question  as  to 
restriction? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  reach  your  local  unions — by  referendum? — A.  Referendum  vote. 

Q.  Have  you  any  regulations  in  respect  to  Sunday  labor? — A.  None  established. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom? — A.  We  are  trying  to  do  away  with  Sunday  labor,  but 
there  is  very  little  in  our  business,  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  rush  at  one  time. 
Of  course,  in  parts  of  their  business  at  times  they  want  to  get  out  a  large  amount 
of  tobacco  at  a  certain  time,  and  they  may  have  a  rush,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
we  have  Sunday  work. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  do  the  factories  outside  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  the  Continental  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  they  do? — A.  To  average 
it  up,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  very  material  difference.  In  some  departments 
they  pay  perhaps  a  little  more,  while  in  other  departments  the  independents  will 
pay  more;  but,  not  having  a  scale  of  wages  adopted  as  yet,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  give  you  any  definite  information  on  that. 

Q.  Are  there  opportunities  in  your  trade  for  a  man  with  a  small  capital,  and 
probably  a  family  of  his  own,  half -grown  or  so,  to  earn  a  living  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco? — A.  Well,  yes;  but  they  are  limited,  from  the  fact  that  he  can 
not  produce  the  goods  as  cheaply,  unless  it  would  probably  be  some  goods  that 
did  not  require  much  manufacture.  He  can  notproduce  them  as  cheaply  as  large 
manufacturers. 

.  Q.  Is  labor-saving  machinery  in  your  trade  costly? — A.  I  should  judge  it  is.    It 
is  very  complicated,  too. 

Q.  In  making  smoking  cut  plug,  is  it  costly  in  that? — A.  The  most  of  it  would 
be.  I  should  think  that  piece  of  machinery  I  saw  would  be  quite  costly.  I  do 
not  know.    I  have  no  idea  what  it  cost. 

Q.  So  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  1  or  2  men,  in  places  outside  of 
cities,  to  make  even  wages  out  of  a  manufactory  of  their  own? — A.  In  twist, 
business  they  could  probably  do  it,  because  it  requires  no  machinery.  A  man  can 
take  a  washtub,  dip  his  tobacco,  drying  it  in  the  air,  and  gather  it,  and  put  it 
into  shape,  and  then  put  it  up  himself  and  make  something.  Thatis  nearer  to  the 
cigar  business  than  any  branch  of  our  business. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  desire  to  know,  whether  he  can  establish  an  independent 
company;  and  I  desire  to  know  whether,  in  any  branch  of  your  trade,  any  man 
could  make  more  than  journeyman's  wages? — A.  Yes;  in  the  twist  manufactur- 
ing, I  think  he  could;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  in  "any  other 
branch. 

Q.  Now,  before  the  formation  of  these  combines,  or  so-called  trusts,  is  it  a  fact 
that  you  had  hundreds  of  these  small  manufactories  all  through  the  South  that 
made  twist  and  the  native  goods  of  every  kind? — A.  Yes;  there  were  quite  a 
number,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  it  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  growers  united  in  sections  there,  and 
had  little  factories  of  this  kind,  before  these  great  combinations  came  in,  and  gojb 
a  reasonable  profit?— A.  None  of  this  came  under  my  observation.. 
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Q.  I  mean  just  before  these  combinations? — A.  I  never  have  seen  any  of  them. 
The  first  place  I  saw  any  of  the  individuals  going  into  the  manufacture  of  twist 
was  in  Louisville,  where  we  moved  this  year.  That  is  the  only  branch  they  have 
entered  into  yet. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  opinion  about  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A. 
Opposed  to  it. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  generally— 
that  is,  the  working  people — are  prepared  for  it.  It  requires  some  education  for 
them  to  know  what  the  incorporation  would  involve.  They  would  have  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  defend  it,  probably,  at  times;  and  they  would  probably  be 
brought  into  courts  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  convict  labor  in  any  States  that  comes  into  competition  with  your 
trade? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  convict  labor  now.  There  was  in  Richmond, 
sometime  ago,  but  whether  the  factory  is  there  now  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
the  man  who  conducted  it  sometime  ago;  he  is  now  running  an  independent  fac- 
tory in  Richmond,  out  of  the  prison. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  operatives  in  your  trade  in  comparison 
with  other  trades  that  earn  like  wages? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  about  the 
same — I  think  the  conditions  would  be  about  the  same. 

Q.  Does  the  intermingling  of  the  two  sexes  make  any  difference,  you  think,  on 
the  moral  condition  of  your  people? — A.  Not  that  I  have  noticed.  Our  effort  has 
been  to  place  them  on  the  same  equality  when  working  in  the  same  branch  of 
business.    They  both  get  the  same  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  the  management  of  your  locals  that  the  women  take  as  active 
interest  in  the  union  matters  as  men  do? — A.  There  are  some  that  do,  but  not 
altogether;  I  would  say  no. 

Q.  Do  you  elect  women  to  offices  in  your  locals? — A.  Yes;  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  very  good  officers. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  say  the  economic  and  moral  condition  of  your  trade  will 
average  with  almost  every  other  like  trade  earning  the  same  rates  of  wages? — A. 
In  the  Northern  and  Middle  States;  but  when  you  come  to  the  South  there  is  so 
much  colored  labor  employed  in  the  tobacco  business,  of  course  you  can  not  com- 
pare that  with  any  other  trade  in  the  North. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  sweat-shop  work  in  your  trade? — A.  No. 

Q  Was  there  ever  any  such  work? — A.  I  believe  there  was  some  years  ago,  but 
I  do'  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything.    Competition  has  driven  it  out. 

Q.  Competition  driven  it  out  ? — A.  Yes.  There  may  be  some  in  the  cigarette 
business. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  that  competition  always  develops  the  sweating  system. 
Is  that  your  observation? — A.  Combinations,  I  should  have  said. 

Q.  Combinations  are  what  have  driven  sweating  shops  out  of  your  trade? — A. 
I  think  so,  because  goods  are  placed  on  the  market  more  cheaply  than  they  were. 

CJ.  That  is  one  good  result  of  combination? — A.  Yes;  and.  the  tax  has  been 
raised  to  double,  and  that,  I  suppose,  has  also  had  some  effect.  It  takes  consider- 
able money  to  get  enough  to  pay  for  the  tax  on  a  small  amount  of  tobacco.  That 
is  actual  cash  laid  out,  and  sometimes  it  is  60  days  before  you  get  money  return, 
and  the  small  person  can  not  stand  that. 

Q.  Is  organization  on  the  increase  in  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Markedly  so? — A.  It  would  have  been;  but,  of  course,  with  the  number  of 
factories  that  have  been  acquired  by  the  combination  a  great  number  of  people 
have  dropped  out. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  believe  opportunity  to  organize 
your  people  is  better  under  the  combination  system,  where  the  workers  are 
brought  into  large  factories  and  large  centers,  and  thereby  come  in  contact  with 
organized  labor  in  other  trades,  than  it  was  under  the  old  system,  where  there 
were  many  employers  to  deal  with  and  the  trade  was  scattered  in  many  places? — 
A.  We  have  not  reached  that  pai"t  of  that  yet.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  combination  in  any  way  looking  to  organization. 

Q.  Have  not  any  organization  in  the  factories  of  the  combination? — A.  Just 
a  few  scattered  here  and  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  discourage  organization  in  those  large  combina- 
tions?— A.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  and  ourselves  have  been  at  logger- 
heads since  November,  1895.  They  purchased  the  Butler  factory,  which  was 
strictly  a  union  factory  at  the  time,  and  when  they  opened  the  factory  again 
everybody  was  discharged,  and  they  were  employed  again  as  individuals;  and  the 
manager,  who  was  there  when  we  went  to  see  him,  told  us  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  organization,  and  we  could  not  effect  any  adjustment  of  the  matter; 
and  we  took  it  to  New  York  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
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Labor,  and  they  Iiad  a  committee  go  before  the  officials,  but  they  could  bring  no 
adjustment,  so  we  have  been  fighting  at  one  another  ever  since. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  making  any  headway  in  organizing  m  their  lactones!1— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  union  label  in  your  trade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  recognize  it  or  ask  for  it?— A.  The  American  Company? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No;  not  as  yet.  Rumors  have  come  to  me  that  such  was  the 
desire,  but  I  do  not  place  any  credence  on  it.  Of  course  our  label  has  been  very 
effective  in  many  ways,  and  it  has  built  up  business  for  them  in  this  sense:  That 
the  independent  firms  started  to  use  the  label  and  built  up  a  good  big  business, 
and  the  American  would  buy  them,  and  the  goods  would  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  market.     They  would  profit  by  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Are  the  factories  of  the  American  and  the  Continental  companies  princi- 
pally in  large  cities  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  purchase  factories  that  were  in  smaller  places?— A.  One  or  two,  I 
believe.  You  know  that  they  purchased  one  in  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  a  place  of  about 
10,000.  Of  course  they  closed  it  down.  They  merely  purchased  the  business. 
They  bought  another  one  in  Winchester,  N.  C. 

Q.  Even  before  the  combination  then,  the  work  of  your  trade  was  in  the  large 
cities  principally? — A.  Principally.  The  greatest  output  came  from  large  cities. 
Of  course  there  are  small  towns,  particularly  throughout  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina,  which  have  small  factories,  but  they  are  being  closed  up  fast. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  your  4,000  workers  bear  to  all  workers  in  the  same 
trade?    A. — I  should  not  think  we  were  more  than  about  5  or  6  per  cent. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  much  influence  in  controlling  wages  and  conditions  in  the 
trade  generally,  then,  do  you? — A.  Not  as  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  variety  of  tobacco  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  plugs? — A.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  plug.  Different  kinds  of  tobacco  would 
be  used  for  different  kinds  of  plugs,  and  for  different  localities.  .  For  the  Western 
goods  Burley  would  be  used  principally. 

Q.  Where  is  that  raised? — A.  A  good  deal  of  it  in  Kentucky  and  some  in  Mis- 
souri.   That  is  a  branch  of  the  business  that  I  am  not  very  familiar  with. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  much  about  raw  material? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  tobacco  is  raised  in  south- 
ern Ohio? — A.  Plug,  I  should  think.  I  should  think  tobacco  grown  in  that  sec- 
tion would  answer  for  plug.  They  use  a  good  deal  of  Wisconsin  stock  in  the 
scrap  goods. 

Q.  Do  your  factories  come  under  the  inspection  laws  of  the  various  States? — A. 
Yes.  I  do  not  know  what  the  factory  laws  are  in  Kentucky,  but  in  Missouri  they 
do.  We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  better  inspection.  Though  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  fair,  we  want  all  the  improvements  we  can  get. 

Q.  Has  your  union  given  any  attention  to  the  State  laws  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children? — A.  No.  Well,  we  try,  and  our  effort  is  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  children  under  14.  We  do  not  admit  people  under  15.  We 
hold  that  children  under  that  age  should  be  in  school,  and  we  prefer  not  to  take 
them  in. 

Q.  In  your  union  what  is  the  youngest  age  admitted? — A.  -Fifteen. 

Q.  And  you  organize  from  15  up? — A.  Fifteen  up  to  60.  We  prefer  not  to  take 
men  under  18,  but  in  order  that  we  may  regulate  as  far  as  possible,  we  admit 
them  at  that  age,  at  15. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L. Harris.)  Are  there  any  topics  in  this  syllabus  that  you  have 
looked  over  that  have  not  been  touched  upon,  and  that  you  desire  to  say  anything 
about? — A.  The  sliding  scale  of  wages;  the  scale  of  wages  we  have  not  adopted 
as  yet,  but  we  are  reaching  out  for  it  and  gathering  together  the  data  that  will 
go  to  make  one  up.  One  of  the  chief  directions  of  our  last  convention  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to-gather  all  the  data  together  to  establish  a  national  scale  of  wages.  Our 
trade  is  such  a  peculiar  one  that  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  get  out.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  minimum  scale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  your  intention  while  establishing  a  scale  of  wages 
to  also  establish  a  time  card? — A.  If  possible.  If  we  can  not  carry  out  both,  we 
will  try  to  carry  out  one. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  generally  in  favor  of  the  shorter  work  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  your  occupation  as  a  healthy  occupation  generally? — A.  Well, 
I  think  after  a  person  reaches  maturity  it  is  about  the  average  with  others.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  things  about  it  that  are  disagreeable.  A  person  gets 
accustomed  to  the  pungent  odor  of  tobacco.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  had  any  effect 
on  me,  but  I  think  it  is  very  detrimental  to  children  and  women.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  them,  especially  in  the  South,  where  they  work  in  the  fac- 
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tories  in  all  conditions.  I  have  not  traveled  through  the  South  enough  to  see 
what  effect  it  may  have  generally,  but  from  what  I  have  been  told  I  think  it  is 
detrimental  to  them.  You  will  see  the  mother,  father,  and  6  or  7  children  sitting 
down  in  a  place  stemming  and,  perhaps,  as  much  as  they  can  do — all  of  them — 
is  to  eke  out  enough  to  make  a  living.  Those  are  conditions  that  are  confronting 
us  that  we  hope  to  remedy,  if  possible,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  right  them,  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  density  of  ignorance  that  prevails  mostly  among  the 
colored  people. 

Q.  Your  principal  obstacle,  as  you  say,  in  extending  your  organization,  is  the 
fact  that  the  two  great  companies  of  this  country  control  nearly  all  the  product 
and,  in  fact,  control  wages? — A.  At  present  they  do. 

Q.  And  if  they  are  unfriendly  to  your  union,  then  the  greater  your  difficulties 
in  extending  the  organization  in  any  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  say  that  is  the  reason  why  you  are  saying  but  little  better 
wages  can  be  obtained,  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  unskilled  labor  that  would  take 
the  places  of  those  that  are  now  unorganized,  at  the  same  wages,  or  lower,  in  case 
of  strikes  or  troubles?  Do  you  regard  as  a  greater  reason  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bination is  against  you  or  unfriendly  or  that  unskilled  labor  outside  would  take 
the  places? — A.  I  do  not  know  which  would  be  the  greater.  I  guess  the  density 
of  ignorance  and  lack  of  education,  etc.,  would  be  one  of  the  worst  causes.  The 
others  might  be  overcome.  Probably  one  of  our  greatest  obstacles  will  be  the 
colored  labor,  for  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  the 
South.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  educate  them  to  the  necessity  of  organization  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests.  In  the  South  I  suppose  75  per  cent  in  the  tobacco 
business  are  colored,  although  there  are  quite  a  number  of  white  people,  it  seems, 
going  in  from  the  country  to  work  in  the  factories,  so  I  have  been  told.  A  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  told  me  they  did  employ  and  would  employ  one  wherever 
they  could,  either  male  or  female. 

One  of  the  greatest  detriments  is  the  employment  of  young  children,  which  in 
the  South  I  suppose  the  State  laws  are  responsible  for  in  a  great  measure.  I  do 
not  know  any  of  the  Southern  States  that  have  any  law  covering  the  employment 
of  children  under  a  certain  age.  Some  of  them  are  trying  to  introduce  it.  Go 
into  some  of  the  factories  down  there  and  you  see  children  that  are  employed, 
maybe  sitting  or  standing  or  bending  all  day  long;  faces  look  drawn  and  pinched; 
miserable  looking;  inhaling  the  pungent  odors  of  tobacco  all  day,  and  it  seems 
bound  to  have  a  detrimental  effect.  They  are  so  tired  when  they  come  home  at 
night  that  they  are  not  able  to  take  any  pleasures  that  a  child  should  have.  Chil- 
dren at  that  age  we  hold  should  be  at  school.  In  our  conference  with  manu- 
facturers we  so  state,  and  in  organizing  a  factory  that  matter  is  stated — that  we 
do  not  admit  children  under  a  certain  age,  and  we  state  that  the  efforts  of  our 
organization  are  to  educate  the  rising  generation,  and  keep  children  of  that  age 
in  school,  that  they  may  know  something — may  be  able  to  have  means  of  support 
when  they  do  grow  up,  and  not  be  merely  drudges  all  their  lives.  I  met  some 
white  people  down  there,  in  taking  applications,  grown  men,  that  could  not  write 
their  own  names.  I  do  not  know  what  the  school  facilities  are  there.  I  was  not 
through  the  country  districts  enough.  In  fact,  I  was  only  there  a  few  days,  but  I 
was  considerably  suprised  at  the  number  of  white  people  there  were  who  could 
not  write  their  own  names.  Evidently  quite  a  number  of  them,  at  least,  had  been 
raised  in  the  cities,  and  started  into  the  factory  when  they— I  heard  some  of  them 
say — were  7  years  of  age. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  SI,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  D.  MAHON. 

President  of  the  International  Association  of  Street  Car  Employees  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  11.23  a.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  William  D. 
Mahon  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the 
topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  and  general  business  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  State  your  full  name,  post-office  address,  and  busi- 
ness?— A.  William  D.  Mahon;  Detroit,  Mich.;  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Street  Car  Employees  of  America. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  has  your  organization  been  an  international 
organization? — A.  September,  1892,  was  the  date  of  the  international  organi- 
zation. 
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Q.  Are  you  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  standing  or  condition  of  your  various  organizations  Deiore 
you  formed  you  international  body?  How  many  organizations  did  you  nave  or 
street  car  employees  and  in  what  localities  were  they?— A.  inat  is,  tne  local 
organizations?  .  ,    n      , 

Q.  The  local  organizations.— A.  There  were  about  40  cities  represented  when 
we  first  formed  our  international  organization,  in  different  parts  ot  the  country, 
from  Duluth  to  New  Orleans.  , ,  * 

Q.  What  were  the  conditions  of  street-car  employees  at  that  time  so  tar  as 
hours  of  labor  were  concerned  and  compensation  for  work?— A.  Their  hours  of 
labor  were  very  long;  ranging  from  13  hours  upward,  running  as  high  as  16  and 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  18.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  the  wages  varied  in 
different  cities  and  localities  as  they  do  now.  At  that  time  the  highest  standard 
rate  of  wages  was  about  16  cents  an  hour,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  cities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Were  the  motormen  and  conductors  paid  the  same?— A. 
Usually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  classes  of  employees  that  you  have  in 
your  organization? — A.  We  take  the  motormen  and  conductors  and  such  other 
employees  as  have  no  other  national  organization,  such  as  regular  trackmen,  car 
cleaners,  and  shopmen  who  have  no  other  organization  of  their  trade. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  as  closely  as  you  can  the  matters  that 
brought  you  together  into  a  national  organization,  and  what  effect  your  organiza- 
tion has  had  on  the  labor  itself  in  respect  to  hours  and  in  respect  to  wages? — 
A.  The  matters  that  brought  us  together,  of  course,  were  our  conditions  of  long 
hours  and  small  pay;  and  we  came  together  to  better  our  conditions,  and  to  unite 
our  efforts  to  secure  shorter  hours,  and  better  pay,  and  the  change  of  many  other 
little  and  what  we  considered  tyrannical  rules  that  were  enforced  upon  us.  The 
results  have  been  very  beneficial  to  our  people.  While  the  organization  has  not 
been  as  strong  with  us  as  with  some  of  the  other  trades  and  crafts,  from  the  fact 
that  we  work  for  one  organization  or  one  corporation  usually,  and  that  being  a 
strong  and  powerful  one  we  must  effect  a  very  strong  organization  or  they  wipe 
us  out  of  existence;  but  the  results  have  been  very  good.  We  have  since  1892 
raised  the  wages  of  the  street-railroad  employees  throughout,  the  country.  We 
have  aimed  in  the  larger-cities  at  20  cents  an  hour  as  a  standard  rate  of  pay,  and  we 
have  brought  them  anywhere  from  10  cents  an  hour  up  to  16, 18,  and  as  high  as  21. 
We  have  reduced  the  hours  in  some  of  the  cities  to  a  12-hour  workday  where 
they  were  longer,  and  down  to  as  low  as  a  9-hour  workday;  and  we  are  working  at 
the  present  time  to  establish  a  9-hour  workday.  That  is  about  the  only  practical 
day's  work  that  can  be  established  upon  a  street  railway.  Eight  hours  is  not  a 
practical  day  with  our  people.  We  have  established  that  in  a  number  of  the 
cities.  Those  are  the  benefits  that  have  been  brought  to  our  people,  and  such  as 
have  been  gained  by  agitation  for  laws,  especially  the  vestibule  laws,  which  we 
secured  the  passage  of,  I  think,  in  1894  or  1895,  in  Ohio;  and  we  have  now,  I 
should  judge,  about  12  States  where  we  have  vestibule  laws,  secured  through  the 
organization,  passed  to  protect  our  people. 

Q.  The  vestibule  law  is  for  the  protection  of  your  motormen  and  conductors? — 
A.  More  especially  the  motormen. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  9  hours  being  the  most  practical  division,  does  that  carry 
with  it  two  shifts? — A.  Yes.  The  hours  of  operation  in  the  majority  of  the  cities 
is  about  18  hours,  and  it  makes  an  equal  division  oi  the  time.  To  make  an 
8-hour  day  would  be  impracticable,  for  it  would  put  somebody  on  a  2-hour  run  or, 
something  of  that  kind;  so  we  aim  to  make  a  9-hour  workday  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable— as  nearly  as  schedules  will  admit  it.  It  may  vary  a  few  minutes  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  may  be  8.30  or  8.25,  or  it  maybe  9.25  or  9.30,  but  we  aim  to 
bring  it  -as  near  9  hours  as  practicable. 

Q.  Does  this  9-hour  arrangement  include  any  time  for  meals? — A.  Well,  we 
usually  divide  that  up  for  meals.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  illustrate  it  better 
than  with  Worcester,  Mass.  We  do  not  operate  them  all  that  way;  we  operate 
in  the  different  cities  under  different  circumstances.  But  there  our  men  go  to 
work  in  the  morning  and  take  out  their  cars;  they  operate  them  5  hours,  and  then 
come  off  for  dinner,  and  they  remain  off  about  4  hours  usually.  The  late  men 
then  come  on  and  relieve  these  men,  have  their  dinner,  and  operate  their  cars 
about  4  hours,  putting  in  there  what  would  be  their  first  half  day's  work.  The 
other  men  then  come  on  and  relieve  them  for  supper,  and  operate  for  3  or  4  hours 
again  and  then  come  off,  leaving  those  men  the  last  shift-  to  finish  the  day  and 
pull  the  cars  in.  That  varies  in  different  cities.  We  work  it  differently  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities  where  we  have  cars  that  come  in  early  in  the  evening.    For 
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instance,  on  a  line  where  the  service  may  be  4  minutes  during  the  day,  after  the 
busy  hours  at  night  we  begin  to  bring  in  some  cars,  and  the  service  is  lengthened 
out  to  8  minutes,  to  10  minutes,  and  20  minutes,  and  those  cars  are  taken  in;  and 
under  those  circumstances  and  conditions  we  work  it  differently .  We  have  a  swing 
system  during  the  busy  hours.  Some  of  the  men  who  do  not  have  regular  runs 
on  a  9-hour  workday  operate  4  hours  in  the  morning  and  catch  the  busy  hours 
out  morning,  busy  hours  at  noon,  and  busy  hours  again  at  night,  and  putin  their 
9-hour  workday  in  that  way.  We  aim,  though,  to  make  it  within  12  hours — the 
workday — if  possible.  Except  for  meals,  we  aim  to  make  it  within  12  hours,  as 
near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  for  a  9-hour  workday. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  whether  there  are  any  conditions  during  which  the  street-car 
men  are  expected  to  work  the  whole  number  of  hours  in  which  the  line  is  in 
operation? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  days  in  which  we  do,  such  as  holidajs  or  days 
when  there  is  something  going  on  that  requires  the  whole  service.  The  rules  of 
the  organization  have  been  not  to  cripple  the  service  of  the  company.  Aside  from 
that,  of  course  we  contend  for  the  regular  workday. 

Q.  In  that  case,  what  time  do  you  get  for  lunch  or  dinner? — A.  We  do  not  get 
it;  we  take  the  chances. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  on  these  long  hours  beyond  your  9  or  10  for  pay 
for  overtime? — A.  We  aim  to  confine  it,  as  I  said,  within  the  12  hours,  seek  to 
keep  it  down  to  that,  but  we  make  this  provision  in  some  cases:  In  Detroit  we 
make  the  provision  that  a  man  who  goes  over  this  regular  time  must  be  paid  25 
cents  an  hour.  We  make  also  this  provision  there — that  in  the  operation  of 
trips  and  cars  in  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  every  regular  man  can  be  called  on 
once  a  week  to  violate  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  to  operate  beyond  that 
limit,  but  he  must  be  paid  25  cents  an  hour  for  his  overtime,  while  the  regular 
rate  is  21,  making  a  difference  of  4  cents. 

Q.  How  many  employees  have  you  now  in  your  organization? — A.  We  have 
about  15,000  in  the  organization  at  present. 

Q.  Could  you  give  to  the  commission  any  statement  as  to  how  many  employees 
there  are  in  the  whole  country? — A.  No;  I  would  not  venture  to  make  a  statement. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  you  think  the  organized  employees  are  of  the  whole? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  that  accurately.  Street-railway  men  in 
organizations,  like  all  other  new  organizations — for  we  are  practically  a  new 
organization — are  somewhat  crude.  They  will  organize  to-day,  get  conditions, 
and  to-morrow  neglect  their  organization.  We  find  that  in  all  branches  of  indus- 
try, but  we  are  getting  over  that.  We  have  organized,  since  1892, 127  organiza- 
tions; but  some  of  those  have  gone  down.  Some  of  them  go  down  and  come  up 
again,  and  go  down  and  come  up. 

Q.  By  what  means  did  you  secure  this  shortening  of  your  working  day  and 
also  your  advance  in  wages — through  strikes,  through  mediation,  or  in  what 
way? — A.  We  have  secured  it  through  the  influence  of  our  organization  in  vari- 
ous ways;  through  the  agitation  of  the  question,  and  public  sentiment  that  we 
have  created  in  favor  of  it;  in  other  cases  through  strikes,  where  we  have 
demanded  it  and  sought  to  enforce  our  demand  by  refusing  to  operate  the 
cars  until  we  got  the  conditions  demanded.  In  Detroit  we  had  one  strike — 
in  1891, 1  think.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  the  wages  were  14  cents  an  hour  and 
the  workday  was  about  14  hours.  We  secured  first  a  10-hour  workday  and  then 
18  cents  an  hour.  Since  that  time,  through  the  influence  of  our  organization  and 
without  any  strike,  we  have  increased  the  wages  to  21  cents  an  hour  and  reduced 
the  workday  to  a  9-hour  basis.  And  in  other  cities  where  we  are  organized 
about  one  strike  would  be  the  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  trolley  system  introduced  in  Detroit  about 
that  time,  in  1891? — A.  No.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  it  was  all  horse  cars,  I 
think.  I  did  not  live  in  Detroit  at  that  time.  I  happened  then  to  be  associated 
with  my  friends  from  Ohio  there.  I  was  elected  just  after.  I  was  elected  in 
1893  as  the  international  president.  There  may  have  been  two  lines,  but  the 
majority  of  the  line's  of  that  city  were  horse  cars  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  what  way  do  you  usually  obtain  your  objects  in 
respect  to  shortening  your  hours  and  getting  better  pay? — A.  We  do  it  through 
a  conference  committee  with  the  company;  and  then  we  have  had  an  agreement 
there  since  that  time,  and  a  strong  agreement  since  1893,  with  the  company;  and 
any  question  that  we  can  not  adjust  voluntarily  we  submit  to  arbitration.  We 
have  just  at  the  present  time  a  very  serious  question  there,  of  the  discharge  of  a 
numoer  of  men,  that  has  been  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Q.  In  what  city? — A.  Detroit.  The  men  met  last  Saturday  night,  and  the  news- 
papers predicted  that  the  men  would  break  their  agreement  and  demand  the  rein- 
statement of  these  men.  But  the  men  in  their  meeting  unanimously  decided  to 
stand  by  their  agreement  and  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration. 
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Q.  Is  that  arbitration  local  or  State?— A.  It  is  local.  It  is  a  provision  in  the 
local  agreement  between  the  management  and  the  association.  Each  select  one 
and  the  two  select  a  third  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  All  agreements  made  by  your  organization  are  neces- 
sarily of  a  local  nature,  are  they  not? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  benefit  system  among  yourselves — 
burial  or  insurance  benefits? — A.  The  international  organization  pays  a  f  75  death 
benefit  for  the  burial  of  the  members.  The  local  organizations,  the  majority  of 
them,  have  sick  benefits  ranging  anywhere  from  $3  to  $5  a  week  for  their  mem- 
bers.   The  sick  benefits  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  organizations. 

Q.  What  is  your  initiation  fee  in  your  organization? — A.  One  dollar. 

Q.  What  are  your  annual  dues?— A.  Fifty  cents  a  month. 

Q.  This  money,  then,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  local  organizations.  How  much 
goes  to  the  national  organization? — A.  Ten  cents  a  month. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  sufficient  for  the  operating  expenses  of  your  national 
organization? — A.  No;  we  do  not.  It  is  too  small  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
organization  as  it  ought  to  be  carried  on. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  organizers  independent  of  your  executive  committee 
or  national  officers? — A.  No.  Our  manner  of  organization  is  through  our  execu- 
tive officers  and  through  division  organizers. 

Q.  Through  division  organizers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  what  are  called  business  agents  in  the  local  organizations? — A. 
Some  of  them  do  and  some  of  them  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  your  funeral  fund"  is  raised  by  special  assess- 
ment, is  it? — A.  No;  out  of  our  general  fund. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  10  cents  per  capita  was  not  enough  to  meet 
the  running  expenses?— A.  A  percentage  is  set  aside  by  our  international  consti- 
tution; 10  per  cent  is  set  aside  to  meet  the  death  claims  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  the  international  organization? — A.  Of  the 
revenue. 

Q.  And  that  meets  the  funeral  claims? — A.  It  has  not  always  met  it,  and  we 
provide  in  cases  where  it  will  not  meet  it  for  an  assessment  of  10  cents.  I  might 
say  also  that  10  cents  does  not  cover  our  entire  revenue  to  the  international- 
organization.  We  also  have  a  provision  for  a  25-cent  assessment  in  the  month  of 
April  of  each  year,  and  that  goes  directly  for  organization  purposes. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  subject  of  strikes,  now,  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  to  the 
commission  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  organization,  if  any,  to  precipitate  strikes 
or  to  suppress  strikes. — A.  I  think  our  law  on  that  would  be  the  best  answer  I 
could  give.  Our  constitution  provides  for  strikes  and  lockouts.  (Reading:) 
"  When  any  difficulty  arises  between  the  members  of  any  local  division  and  their 
employers  regarding  wages  or  hours,  or  when  the  principles  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  at  stake,  the  matter  must  be  submitted  to  the  executive  board  of 
the  local  division,  who  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  not  less  than  three  of  their 
members  to  investigate  the  case,  wait  upon  the  employer  with  whom  the  diffi- 
culty exists  and  try  to  settle  the  same,  and  submit  to  the  local  division  the 
entire  matter  at  its  next  meeting.  If  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  effect  any 
settlement,  the  entire  matter  must  be  submitted  to  a  secret  vote  of  the  local 
division  as  to  whether  the  local  division  will  support  the  case  or  not;  and  should 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership  decide  in  favor,  the  secretary  shall  notify 
the  international  president,  who  shall  proceed  to  the  scene  of  dispute  in  person  or 
by  deputy,  and  make  a  careful  investigation  and  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  in 
dispute.  Failing,  he  shall  communicate  with  the  executive  board,  either  by 
writing  or  telegraphing" — that  is  the  national  executive  board — "and  get  a 
majority  of  the  members'  consent  before  ordering  any  strike;  and  in  no  case  will 
he  order  a  strike  without  first  offering  arbitration. "    Those  are  our  laws  upon  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  So  that  you  take  it  that  these  rules  are  sufficiently 
conservative  to  keep  a  strike  from  being  precipitated  in  a  local  division? — A.  I  do. 
We  have  had  cases  of  local  strikes  in  our  organization,  and  just  at  the  present 
time  we  are  passing  through  that.  Our  organization  has  ruled,  and  ruled  severely 
upon  the  matter,  that  the  international  laws  must  be  upheld,  and  organizations 
doing  that  sacrifice  their  rights  to  any  benefits  or  any  protection  from  the  national 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  not  had  the  experience  of  almost  every 
other  trade  union  in  its  infancy,  that  men  will  hurriedly  connect  themselves  with 
it  when  they  see  trouble  before  them  and  often  advocate  a  strike,  and  sometimes 
jump  into  a  strike,  without  following  strictly  the  letter  of  your  constitution? — A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  All  unions,  I  believe,  have  had  that  experience,  more  or  less,  in  their 
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infancy? — A.  That  is  true  of  all  societies  and  organizations  in  their  cruder  state- 
to  make  those  mistakes;  and  we  find  it  among  all  the  workers. 

Q.  As  the  membership  becomes  assimilated  and  grows  to  understand  the  laws, 
you  have  less  trouble  in  that  direction? — A.  The  older  an  organization  becomes 
the  less  liable  to  strikes  it  is;  that  has  been  my  experience. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  advantages  resulting  to  your  membership  by  reason  of 
State  or  municipal  legislation? — A.  The  greatest  benefit  that  we  have  derived 
through  legislation,  of  course,  has  been  the  vestibule  for  the  protection  of  our  peo- 
ple. How  much  that  benefit  has  been  I  am  unable  to  tell.  It  has  saved  sickness 
and  life — I  do  not  know  how  much;  frozen  ears  and  feet  and  faces. 

Q.  "Which  represents  the  difference  between  comparative  comfort  and  exposure 
to  the  cold? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

CJ.  You  say  that  such  legislation  has  been  adopted  in  how  many  States? — A.  I 
think  about  12. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  contending  for  its  adoption  in  other  States? — A.  We 
take  up  from  year  to  year  different  States.  I  think  this  year  Massachusetts  will 
be  the  one. 

Q.  Have  any  other  advantages  resulted  through  State  legislation  that  you  can 
enumerate? — A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  What  have  the  municipal  governments  done  toward  improving  the  street- 
car men,  if  anything? — A.  I  would  say  very  little.  Where  we  have  organizations 
and  create  a  sentiment  in  our  favor  we  usually  secure  it  through  our  organiza- 
tions. I  have  found  very  little  benefit  through  municipal  legislation.  I  refer  to 
councils. 

Q.  The  Cleveland  strike  has  been  talked  of  by  witnesses  before  this  commission. 
Are  you  familiar  with  that? — A.  Somewhat;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  make  a  general  statement  to  the  commission  as  to  the  causes  that 
led  to  that  strike,  the  progress  of  that  strike,  and  the  result  of  it? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  results  are;  they  are  not  all  over  yet.  The  cause  leading  up  to  the 
Cleveland  strike  was  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  company  to  recognize  or  deal 
with  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faeqtjhar.)  Name  the  company  if  you  please. — A.  Well,  it  is  known 
to  us  as  the  Big  Consolidated.  I  think  it  is  the  Cleveland  Electric:  I  would  not 
say  positively.  I  organized  their  roads,  I  think,  the  24th  of  February,  1899.  The 
men  had  requested  an  agreement  with  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  state  about  how  many  were  in  the 
organization,  or  whether  they  were  all  in  it. — A.  They  were  not  all  in  it  at  this 
time.  There  were,  I  would  judge,  about  600  out  of  840  or  850  men.  The  majority 
of  the  men,  though  not  being  in,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  men  who  were,  and 
about  all  of  them  came  into  the  organization  later  on.  They  made  a  demand  at  that 
time  upon  the  railroad  company  for  recognition  of  their  organization  and  a  change 
of  conditions.  There  was  no  question  of  money,  but  it  was  a  question  of  the  change 
of  rules.  It  seems  that  they  had  changed  managers  or  superintendents,  and  the 
new  superintendent  had  changed  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked.  The 
operation  of  the  time  schedules  was  made  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
them,  and  it  was  either  make  them  or  lose  your  position.  That,  among  other  little 
conditions ,  they  were  demanding  changed.  A  man  had  no  security  of  his  position. 
He  did  not  know  to-day  whether  he  would  be  working  to-morrow.  Under  the  rules 
there  was  no  explanation,  and  it  made  no  difference  how  satisfactorily  he  tried  to  do 
his  work.  So  they  asked  for  an  agreement  covering  the  conditions  of  their  labor, 
and  it  was  refused  absolutely  on  the  part  of  the  company.  The  men  after  trying 
and  after  conference,  two  or  three  of  them  first  met  the  general  manager  and 
then  met  Mr.  Everett,  the  president  of  the  company,  and  submitted  the  agree- 
ment to  him.  They  took  it  under  advisement  and.  later  on  refused  any  recogni- 
tion whatever.     They  then  ordered  their  strike. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  conditions  were  demanded? — A.  Of  course,  they 
embodied  in  that  the  hours  of  labor  There  were  no  changes  demanded  of  their  con- 
ditions of  labor.  They  were  only  asking  that  what  was  understood  as  the  10-hour 
workday  should  be  lived  up  to.  That  was  not  being  lived  up  to  by  the  company, 
because  the  men  were  worked  wherever  they  saw  fit  to  put  them  and  under  what- 
ever conditions.  They  were  asking  the  rate  of  wages  then  being  paid.  They  were 
asking  these  conditions  that  I  have  just  spoken  of,  and  that  in  order  to  adjust  any 
dispute  or  trouble  that  might  arise  between  the  company  and  the  association  in 
the  future  arbitration  should  be  agreed  to;  and  a  demand  also,  of  course,  that  the 
road  be  strictly  a  union  road. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  rules  in  regard  to  discharging  men?— A.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  part  of  it,  but  I  suppose  they  were  asking  that  satisfactory  reasons  for 
the  discharge  of  their  members  be  given. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  systems  of  distinct  ownership  had  you 
then  in  Cleveland?— A.  Two,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  the  other  company  conform  to  your  rules?— A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that 
they  did.  There  was  not  any  particular  trouble  there.  Their  men  were  only 
partially  organized.  Demands  were  made  upon  the  company  for  recognition,  but 
it  was  not  carried  out,  and  they  did  not  have  men  enough  on  that  road  to  enforce 
or  try  to  enforce  their  demands,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Was  there  much  difference  between  the  rules  that  obtained  on  the  Little 
Consolidated  and  those  on  the  Big  Consolidated?— A.  There  was  no  complaint 
from  the  Little  Consolidated. 

Q.  From  the  employees  of  that? — A.  There  was  no  particular  complaint  there, 
more  than  that  they  should  have  recognition  at  that  time.  The  treatment  of  the 
men  on  the  two  roads  was  altogether  different. 

Q.  Were  the  managers  of  the  Little  Consolidated  approachable  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  in  contradistinction  from  the  way  you  had  been  received  on  the  Big 
Consolidated?— A.  They  were  not  approachable  by  any  of  our  officers  outside  of 
their  own  people.     The  committee  met  them.    I  never  met  them. 

Q.  But  your  local  committees  had  a  conference  with  them? — A.  The  local  com- 
mittee met  them  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  say  that  the  striking  employees  of  Cleveland 
were  organized  February  24  last? — A.  I  think  about  that  time. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  how  many  organized  men  were  working  for  the  Big  Con- 
solidated?— A.  There  were  not  any. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  the  organization  formed  on  February  24  was  substan- 
tially what  is  known  as  a  strike  organization  of  those  men  there  before  that  trouble, 
and  they  organized  to  prepare  for  it  in  a  crude  way? — A.  It  is  true.  Those  men 
saw  the  conditions  that  were  confronting  them;  they  were  aware  of  all  the  changes 
in  those  rules  and  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  protect  themselves. 

Q.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  after  that  strike  had  progressed  some  weeks  the 
employees  withdrew  every  demand  excepting  one,  and  that  was  that  their  com- 
mittees and  organization  be  recognized? — A.  You  misunderstand  the  situation  in 
Cleveland.  There  were  2  strikes.  The  first  strike  lasted  about  16  days.  I  was 
on  the  ground  most  of  the  time  myself.  I  was  in  Toronto  when  the  strike 
occurred  and  I  came  on  down  there.  Mr.  Orr,  one  of  our  men,  was  putting  in  his 
time  between  there  and  Akron.  It  lasted  about  16  days,  and  through  the  influence 
of  a  committee  of  the  common  council  we  reached  an  agreement.  The  agreement 
was  that  the  company  would  withdraw  their  hostility  while  we  did  not  ask  for 
open  recognition.  They  agreed  to  meet  the  committees  of  the  men — that  was  all 
we  cared  for — and  they  agreed  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  discharge  of 
any  men.  They  agreed,  to  submit  any  question  that  might  arise  over  conditions, 
rules,  and  so  on,  with  the  company,  that  they  could  not  agree  upon,  to  arbitration. 
That  agreement  was  entered  into.  That  agreement  was  ignored  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  appeals  were  made  to  him  and  to  the  president,  and  finally  this  com- 
mittee was  again  asked  to  go  and  try  to  get  them  to  live  up  to  their  agreement. 
The  committee  went,  but  were  unable  to  do  anything,  and  then  refused  to  do  any- 
thing further  in  the  matter.  Then  the  men  took  it  into  their  own  heads  again 
and  struck. 

Q.  The  agreement  that  you  speak  of,  through  the  intervention  of  the  common 
council,  was  mutually  arrived  at  between  both  parties,  was  it? — A.  It  was.  It 
was  drafted  and,  of  course,  was  changed  from  time  to  time  as  both  sides  decided 
until  they  were  brought  together.  The  second  strike  was  for  the  failure  to  carry 
out  the  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  far  did  you  get  on  the  second  strike  and  how  far 
did  you  carry  it  out? — A.  The  second  strike  was  over  the  violation,  so  we  con- 
tended, of  this  agreement.  It  took  place  about  July  28,  and  that  is  the  strike  that 
has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  any  of  your  men  remaining  in  the  employment  of 
the  company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  did  they  universally  go  out?— A.  They  got  out. 

C$.  And  were  their  places  filled  by  others? — A.  They  have  been;  yes. 

Q.  And  none  of  the  original  men  who  belonged  to  the  organization  went  back 
to  work? — A.  Very  few.  There  are  some  few,  I  think,  that  have  gone  back;  but 
the  organization,  as  an  organization,  has  not  gone  back  or  taken  off  the  fight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  violence  and  destruction  of  property,  as  stated 
by  the  newspapers  as  taking  place  in  Cleveland — what  have  you  to  say  on  that? — 
A.  I  have  this  to  say,  that  our  people  were  not  implicated  in  it.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  not  a  man  of  ours  under  indictment,  while  the  case  of  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  company  was  referred  to  the  grand  jury  for  wanting  to  destroy 
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property— trying  to  induce  people  to  do  so.  Charges  were  brought  against  him 
by  the  president  of  our  local  organization,  who  learned  of  it;  and  his  ease  is  at 
the  present  time  referred  to  the  Cuyahoga  County  grand  jury.  Several  others 
that  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  to  make  a  statement  about,  also  have 
charges  against  them  from  the  other  side. 

Q.  The  blowing  up  of  street  cars,  or  the  explosion  of  powder  or  dynamite  under 
street  cars,  was  practiced  quite  frequently,  was  it  not,  during  the  summer 
there? — A!  It  was  so  reported;  but  it  was  not  by  any  orders  of  ours.  We  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Our  members  were  instructed  to  stay  away 
from  their  property,  and  to  in  no  way  injure  or  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  As  an  officer  of  the  international  union,  what  is  your  general  feeling  toward 
such  conduct? — A.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  it.  It  is  detrimental  to  us,  inju- 
rious to  us,  and  the  effects  always  fall  back  upon  us;  we  suffer  from  those  acts  and 
always  have.    We  are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  counsel  observance  of  the  law? — A.  Always. 

Q.  In  all  cases  of  strikes? — A.  Always.  I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  now 
connected  with  this  movement,  and  in  all  of  these  strikes  there  is  no  question  but 
that  they  have  their  detectives  and  their  emissaries  very  thick.  I  have  not  been 
arrested.  I  have  not  had  a  paper  served  on  me  with  the  exception  of  injunctions. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  style  of  the  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  property,  of 
which  there  was  tangible  evidence  in  Cleveland,  you  say  that  the  members  of  your 
organization  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  were  warned  not  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  use  of  dynamite  or  any  explosives,  or  any  other  obstruction  of  street 
cars  and  transportation;  you  state  that? — A.  I  say  this:  That  our  members,  if  they 
were  in  anyway  implicated  in  it,  did  so  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  their  officers 
and  contrary  to  all  our  laws.  We  were  absolutely  opposed  to  any  destruction  of 
property. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Were  your  officers  on  hand  during  the  strike  there  to 
give  personal  advice  and  counsel? — A.  The  officers  of  the  organization  were  there. 
I  was  not  there  all  the  time  during  the  last  strike.  I  dropped  in  and  out  of  there 
occasionally.    But  the  officers  of  the  local  organization  were  there  all  the  time. 

C|j.  They  would  meet  these  men  in  the  crowds  in  the  streets? — A.  I  do  not  think 
our  men  were  found  in  crowds  in  the  streets;  at  least  I  never  saw  it  while  in  Cleve- 
land. If  we  held  a  meeting,  we  held  it  in  our  hall  or  at  some  place.  We  held  a 
number  of  public  meetings,  and  I  attended  those,  but  in  the  crowds  I  never  saw 
them. 

Q.  Who  were  responsible  for  these  lawless  proceedings  that  we  read  about  in 
the  newspapers? — A.  Directly,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  employees  of  the  company  or  others? — A.  Indirectly,  I  think  the  rail- 
road company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  your  men  in  those  crowds,  to  prevent  the  cars 
from  running,  without  doing  damage  to  property?  Would  they  assist  in  the 
stoppage  of  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  that;  that  might  have  been. 

Q.  That  you  would  not  consider  an  act  of  violence  or  destruction  of  property? — 
A.  We  claim  this  right:  Wehavethe  right  to  argue  and  to  consult  with  men,  and, 
through  argument  and  all  other  feasible  means,  to  show  them  what  we  are  strik- 
ing for  and  ask  them  not  to  take  our  positions.  We  insist  that  we  have  that  right 
always. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  your  judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the  executive 
officers  there  in  Cleveland  that  these  lawless  proceedings  there  were  both  insti- 
gated and  carried  out  by  what  is  generally  called  a  street  mob?— A.  To  a  great 
extent,  I  think  so.  The  people  were  very,  very  bitter  against  the  railroad  com- 
pany's conduct  on  Orange  street,  where  a  great  many  of  those  riots  occurred. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  fast  schedule,  I  think  8—1  would  not  say  this  positively, 
but  I  think  it  was  nearly  that  number — children  in  a  very  short  time  were  killed 
on  that  street  through  the  fast  schedules  that  were  being  operated  by  this  com- 
pany. Most  assuredly  if  I  had  my  child  murdered  under  those  circumstances  I 
would  feel  indignant;  and  the  treatment  of  the  public  along  those  lines  had  made 
the  public  very  indignant,  and  the  strike,  of  course,  was  the  spark  that  lit  that 
indignation,  and  caused  it  to  burst  forth. 

Q.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  institution  of  the  boycott  on  the  part 
of  your  organization  and  others  there  in  Cleveland? — A.  That  was  a  matter  that 
was  taken  up  by  public  sentiment.  We  never  issued  any  orders  and  never  had 
anything  to  say  about  it  as  an  organization.  We  took  no  action.  We  always 
asked  the  people  to  stay  away.  As  I  said,  we  persuaded  an  employee  to  come 
with  us,  and  we  asked  the  people  to  stay  away  and  refrain  from  patronizing  the 
cars.  Further  than  that  the  matter  of  the  boycott,  I  think,  was — well,  I  know — 
was  not  directed  by  any  organization. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  took  action  in  your  organization,  did  you,  about 
requesting  the  people  not  to  patronize  the  cars? — A.  No;  we  took  no  action. 

Q.  But  personally  and  individually  you  gave  advice  to  the  people? — A.  Most 
assuredly  we  did — to  stay  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford. )  From  riding  or  working? — A.  Certainly  we  asked 
that;  we  asked  our  friends. 

Q.  Did  your  organization  take  action  with  reference  to  patronizing,  or  refusing, 
rather,  to  patronize  business  men  who  would  ride  on  the  cars? — A.  No;  we  took 
no  action,  and  I  think  no  organization  directed  that.  In  many  cases — and  I  find 
it  so  not  alone  in  Cleveland  but  in  many  strikes — in  many  cases  we  send  our  men 
around.  I  know  the  president  of  our  local  union,  Mr.  Bryan,  was  very  busy  the 
biggest  portion  of  his  time  settling  up  these  things.  The  business  men  take  hold 
of  these  things — in  this  competitive  age  they  take  hold  of  everything — and  some 
report  would  get  out  about  some  man  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  we  would 
get  out  and  investigate  it  and  settle  it  up;  and  we  had  our  people,  wherever  they 
were,  to  inform  the  people  that  this  was  not  true  and  not  to  carry  it  out.  So  we 
had  no  action  on  that.  That  was  one  of  those  things  which  no  organization 
directs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  know  from  what  sections  the  men  that  took  the 
places  of  your  men  there  came  from? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  majority  came  from 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  I  think  they  gathered  up  the  majority  of  them  there. 
I  know  they  had  agents  in  those  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  a  large  per  cent  of  them  practical  men  in  this 
line  of  work? — A.  I  would  think  not,  from  their  operations. 

Q.  Did  they  reduce  their  schedule  after  the  strike  to  a  shorter  time? — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  tried  to  run  on  any  particular  schedule. 

Q.  Since  that  time  do  they  run  as  fast-as  they  did?— A.  I  do  not  know  at  the 
present  time,  but  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  some  of  the  lines  were  not  in  opera- 
tion at  all,  and  others  had  not  an  equal  number  of  cars.  I  do  not  think  they 
attempted  any  particular  schedule.  They  operated  them  the  best  they  could. 
From  the  great  number  of  accidents  that  occurred,  I  do  not  imagine  that  they 
were  very  efficient  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  local  organization  made  any  overtures  lately 
to  the  management  of  the  Big  Consolidated? — A.  There  never  has  been  any  negotia- 
tions, 1  do  not  think,  on  either  side  since  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Cleveland;  was 
that  sympathy  with  the  strikers  or  against  the  strikers,  so  far  as  you  were  able 
to  measure  it? — A.  I  judge  that  the  sympathy  was  with  them  almost  unanimously. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  class  of  citizens,  the  business  community  and 
the  professional  men? — A.  I  judge  so,  from  their  expressions. 

Q.  And  merchants  generally? — A.  We  held  a  number  of  mass  meetings,  and 
we  found  an  expression  there,  not  alone  of  the  working  people,  but  businessmen, 
professional  men,  lawyers,  and  ministers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  local  council  there  help  you  as  much  as  they 
could  during  these  troubles,  to  settle  this  question? — A.  I  do  not  think  so  in  the 
last  strike.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  action  whatever  taken  in  the  council; 
at  least  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  if  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  inspector  of  the  company 
who  is  under  indictment? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  precise  charge  against  him? — A.  The  charges,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  are  trying  to  induce  others  to  help  him  block  and  obstruct  tracks. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  was  his  object  in  trying  to  block  and  obstruct  tracks? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  create  public  sentiment;  is  that  it? — A.  I  would 
judge  so;  that  would  be  my  judgment  of  it;  to  create  a  sentiment  against  the 
strikers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  he  expected  that  his  act  would 
be  charged  to  the  strikers? — A.  I  judge  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  dyna- 
mite that  was  used  there — the  explosions? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  would  not  say  so. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  indicted  for  that? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  No  persons  are  under  indictment  for  that? — A.  None  that  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  change,  if  any,  did  public  opinion  take  when 
this  lawlessness  was  resorted  to? — A.  I  did  not  notice  any  particular  change  in  it. 
Of  course,  there  were  expressions  by  some  against  it,  but  it  was  not  attributed  to 
US)  and  I  do  not  think  the  sentiment  changed  against  our  people. 

Q.  It  was  not  attributed  to  you? — A.  No;  that  is,  not  by  the  majority  of  the 
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people.  Of  course,  there  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  did,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  did  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  make  known  to  the  public  of  Cleveland,  there 
at  that  time,  your  rules  in  respect  to  destruction  of  public  property,  and  all  that 
you  had  cautioned  your  men  not  to  do? — A.  Oh,  yes,  that  was  stated  time  after 
time. 

Q.  Stated  repeatedly,  so  that  it  was  generally  known  there  that  as  officers  your 
local  officers  and  national  officers  had  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  suppress 
that  lawlessness? — A.  Oh,  yes,  that  was  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  vari- 
ous papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  those  explosions  took  place,  were  they  usually 
perpetrated  in  some  remote  part  of  the  city,  some  suburb? — A.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  matter  to  know.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  in  Cleveland; 
that  is,  when  I  get  outside  of  the  center  of  the  city.  The  one  that  was  at  the 
Lake  Street  station  or  barn  was  away  out,  almost  out  of  the  city  limits,  seven  or 
eight  miles,  I  should  judge,  from  the  heart  of  the  city;  out  at  what  was  known  as 
Lake  View.  That  is  the  only  one  that  I  could  speak  of  as  knowing  the  distance  or 
the  locality  or  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  in  which  several  parties  were  injured? — A.  I  think  no  one 
was  injured  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  there  any  perceptible  difference  in  travel  after  this 
explosion? — A.  I  do  not  know  that.  Travel  was  very  light.  We  kept  no  record  of 
the  travel;  paid  no  attention  to  it, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  you  not  during  your  stay  in  Cleveland  see  as  to 
the  parties  that  were  usually  first  on  the  ground  after  the  explosion  had  taken 
place?— A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  consider  the  Little  Consolidated  as  a  union 
road? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  mainly  manned  by  union  employees? — A.  I  think  about  half  and  half — 
equal  division. 

Cj).  When  the  strike  occurred  it  was  not  even  half,  was  it? — A.  No;  it  has 
increased  in  membership  since  then. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  Little  Consolidated  at  all? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  a  large  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  strike, 
and  who  are  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Big  Consolidated — have  they  left  the 
city,  or  do  they  still  remain  there? — A.  Some  have  left  and  some  still  remain.  I 
cannot  state  as  to  what  per  cent  remain  there  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  per  cent  taken 
back  since  the  trouble? — A.  Some  of  our  men  have  gone  back,  but  not  at  the 
orders  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  employees  in  Cleveland — 
hours,  wages,  and  other  conditions  of  employment — does  it  compare  with  other 
cities  in  Ohio,  or  in  the  Central  States,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole? — A.  The 
treatment  does  not.  That  is  what  brought  on  the  trouble.  What  is  known  as 
the  standard  hours  of  labor  for  Cleveland  is  better  than-  some  other  places  if  it 
was  strictly  adhered  to.  The  wages  are  as  good,  and  better  than  some  other  cities 
in  Ohio.  The  hours  of  labor  were  not  strictly,  as  I  said  before,  adhered  to.  Men 
were  worked  to  suit  the  superintendents.  As  a  man  came  in,  and  they  wanted 
him,  they  put  him  to  work;  and  I  contend  our  rule  was  not  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  Big  Consolidated  Company  in  the  treatment  of  the  men  in  other  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  United  States  mail  carried  on  any  of  the  lines  in 
Cleveland,  to  your  knowledge?— A.  There  may  be  a  few  on  the  Little  Consoli- 
dated, but  I  do  not  think  any  since  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  upon  that 
matter.  That  has  been  a  question  that  we  have  fought  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
our  convention  in  May  we  telegraphed  a  message  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  shortly  after  that  the  Postmaster-General  issued  an  order  which  has 
put  that  question  out  of  the  road.  It  does  not  bother  us.  He  made  a  ruling  upon 
it.  The  words  "United  States  Mail "  can  not  be  used  upon  street  cars  only  tem- 
porarily, when  there  is  mail  on  board.  That  is  all  that  we  asked.  I  suppose  there 
may  be  some  of  the  cars  that  have  not  been  painted  or  repaired  since  they  had  it 
on.  It  may  be  on  some  of  them.  As  they  go  in  under  repair  I  suppose  that  will 
be  wiped  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  suppose  some  cars  are  wholly  mail  cars  in  Cleveland? — 
A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  they  in  some  cities? — A  They  are  in  some  places.  That  does  not  affect 
us  to  any  extent. 

Q.   Did  that  strike  have  any  political  bearing  that  you  know  of? — A.  I  am  not 
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familiar  with  the  political  situation  of  Ohio.  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  Ohio 
politics  for  some  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  introduced  an  improvement  in  the  general  character  of  street  rail- 
way employees  within  a  few  years? — A.  T  have. 

Q.  Are  they  carefully  selected  by  the  companies  and  subjected  to  a  physical 
examination? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  physical  examination. 

Q.  Does  not  that  prevail  in  Boston? — A.  It  may.    I  am  not  familiar  with  Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing?— A.  I  think  so.  I  have  advo- 
cated that  an  examination  law  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  how  the  wages  of  street-railway  employees  in  the  several 
cities  of  this  country,  so  far  as  yowc  observation  has  extended  and  your  informa- 
tion goes,  compare  with  the  wages  of  other  classes? — A.  The  wages  of  street-rail- 
way employees,  as  I  said  before,  vary  in  the  different  localities,  in  the  different 
grades  of  cities,  and  where  there  is  no  organization  our  wages  are  very  low.  I 
can  find  you  wages  in  the  South,  of  street-railway  men,  at  10  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  wages  are  generally  lower  than  those  of  skilled  mechan- 
ics?—A.  They  are;  I  so  found  them. 

Q.  Are  not  the  conductors  and  motormen  charged  with  a  large  responsibility? — 
A.  They  are. 

Q.  Every  minute  of  their  employment? — A.  They  are.  A  motorman  has 
greater  responsibility  than  any  other  operator  in  transportation  departments 
to-day. 

Q.  He  must  be  alert  every  minute  to  prevent  accidents,  I  suppose,  and  to  see 
that  he  makes  his  time? — A.  Most  assuredly.  The  railroad  engineer  does  not 
compare  with  him  in  that  respect. 

Q.  He  is  obliged  to  stand  all  through  the  time  of  his  employment? — A.  Not 
always.  The  majority  of  companies  allow  men  to  sit  down,  with  the  exception 
of  the  heart  of  the  city — have  a  line  where  they  must  rise  up;  but  a  man  can 
operate  a  car  just  as  well  sitting  down  as  standing  up. 

Q.  They  are  obliged  to  be  polite  to  all  patrons,  as  a  general  thing,  are  they 
not? — A.  They  are.  That  is  one  of  the  rules  of  railroads  and  one  of  the  rules  that 
we,  as  an  organization,  insist  upon  being  lived  up  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  Have  the  locals  any  rules  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
intoxicants? — A.  They  rule  on  it.  We  have  a  general  law  that  has  been  applied. 
Any  man  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquors  is  not  eligible  to  membership  in  our 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  the  companies  a  rule  in  regard  to  intoxicants? — 
A.  The  majority  of  them  have. 

Q.  The  motormen  are  never  allowed  to  use  liquor? — A.  Neither  are  the  con- 
ductors; because  their  breath  would  smell  bad,  if  for  nothing  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  But  you  have  no  rules  as  strict,  for  instance,  as  the 
Brotherhood  of  Engineers? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  skill  is  required  by  motormen  to  run  a  car?  How 
long  does  it  take  them  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  as  skilled  motormen? — A.  That 
varies.  Some  men  will  learn  very  quickly  and  other  men  do  not.  It  is  not  every 
man  that  can  make  a  motorman, "by  any  means.  It  takes  good  judgment,  good 
eyesight,  everything.    He  must  not  be  a  nervous  man. 

Q.  He  must  be  a  man  fully  the  average  in  mental  acquirements? — A.  Up  to  the 
average.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  no  person  in  the  operating  departments  of 
transportation  to-day  who  has  so  much  responsibility  upon  him,  and  that  should 
be  so  well  looked  after  and  cared  for,  and  should  have  short  hours.  It  has  been 
proven  by  statistics,  to  those  who  have  watched  and  observed,  that  the  great 
number  of  accidents  occur  when  men  are  physically  worn  out.  That  is  true  in 
shops  and  true  upon  the  railroads.  The  difference  between  a  railroad  engineer 
and  a  motorman  is  this:  the  railroad  engineer  runs  upon  a  well-guarded  highway; 
people  must  look  out  for  him;  he  has  nothing 'to  care  for,  that  is,  along  that  line. 
The  motorman  must  be  on  the  alert  all  the  time,  for  every  alley,  every  street. 
The  thoughtless  pedestrian,  teamster,  little  children,  and  everything  else  must  be 
looked  after,  watched  after  all  the  time.  If  there  is  any  workman  in  the  trans- 
portation, departments  of  this  country  that  ought  to  be  well  provided  for  and 
have  short  hours,  and  be  protected,  it  is  that  man. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  fully  the  time  it  takes  a  man,  a  motorman,  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  run  that  car. — A.  It  varies. 

Q.  I  mean  to  become  a  skilled  motorman. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  man  is 
ever  skilled  in  any  department. 

Q.  I  have  been  on  a  car  that  would  go  out  6  or  8  miles,  sometimes  going  through 
the  country  on  that  trip,  and  the  machinery  would  burn  out  and  get  out  of 
order.    I  have  seen  the  men  take  it  and  fix  it  the  same  as  expert  machinists 
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would. — A.  That  is  not  required  on  railroads  now.  "When  I  learned  to  run  a  motor 
we  were  required  to  do  that,  required  to  get  knowledge  of  machinery,  but  there  is 
no  railroad  to-day  that  requires  that,  or  that  allows  the  men  to  interfere  with  the 
machinery.  The  rules  are,  if  a  car  should  burn  out  or  break  down,  or  anything 
else,  that  they  shall  wait  for  the  next  car  to  push  them  in.  It  has  been  found  that 
it  is  detrimental  and  injurious  to  the  machinery,  and  all  that,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  experts  who  follow  that  line  of  business.  There  is  no  railroad  to-day  of  any 
size  or  magnitude  that  requires  that  of  its  employees.  All  that  is  required  is  the 
knowledge  of  operating  the  car,  starting  and  stopping  it. 

Q.  A  man  possessing  as  much  skill  as  the  motorman  possesses  could  get  in 
other  lines  of  employment  about  how  much  per  day? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  More  than  he  is  paid  as  a  motorman? — A.  I  would  not  care  to  answer  that. 
It  would  vary.  He  might  not  get  anything.  He  might  join  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed. 

Q.  But  can  you  not  compare  men  somewhat  as  regards  their  requirements  in 
all  these  things? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  get  them  from  all  walks  of  life.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  make  a  comparison. 

Q.  We  have  shops  out  in  our  country  where  men  get,  I  should  think,  $2.25  and 
$2.50  a  day  that  possess  such  requirements  as  these  men  you  speak  of. — A.  What 
we  want,  and  what  we  contend  for,  are  living  conditions  in  the  operations  of  the 
railroads;  not  what  we  might  compare  with  somewhere  else,  but  what  this  occu- 
pation is  worth;  what  it  ought  to  bring;  what  it  ought  to  give  us.  It  ought  to 
give  tis  a  good  living,  good  conditions,  and  that  is  what  we  seek  to  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  not  true  of  every  workman? — A.  That  is  true. 
I  would  not  want  to  make  a  comparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Do  you  not  find  that  you  generally  have  public  acqui- 
escence and  sympathy  in  efforts  to  improve  these  conditions? — A.  We  have; 
unanimous,  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Is  there  not  an  organization  of  electric  repairers  now? — 
A.  There  is  a  Brotherhood  of  Electric  Workers;  yes. 

Q.  And  these  are  not  connected  with  your  organization? — A.  No;  they  are  com- 
posed of  electricians;  considered  to  be  expert  men;  skilled  men  in  that  particular 
sense. 

We  have  this  rule  for  men  who  come  into  the  service,  where  we  have  strictly 
union  rules:  the  company  hire  the  men — hire  whom  they  please;  the  organiza- 
tion requires  that  he  take  out  a  permit,  which  will  cost  him  $1;  and  he  will  go  to 
work,  and  works  60  days,  and  at  the  end  of  60  days,  if  satisfactory  to  the  rail- 
road company,  he  must  become  a  member  of  our  organization.  That  is  the  only 
rule  we  have  along  that  line  that  will  stop  incompetency.  We  do  not  consider 
that  he  is  thoroughly  competent  at  the  end  of  60  days;  but  they  know  whether 
they  want  him  or  not  by  that  time.  They  have  had  experience  enough  to  know 
whether  he  is  an  efficient  man  or  not. 

Q.  The  motormen  throughout  the  country  are  paid  about  what  salaries? — A. 
The  salary  varies.  We  aim  to  get  20  cents  an  hour.  Our  people  vary  now  from 
16J  to  20.  The  wages  vary  where  they  are  organized;  and  in  unorganized  cities, 
I  can  not  tell  about  the  wages,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  large  cities, 
where  wages  are  lower.  Last  week,  in  Springfield,  111.,  where  we  have  a  strike 
on,  I  found  our  men  working  for  §1.50,  12  hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  other  words,  you  are  fighting  for  §1.80  a  day;  20 
cents  an  hour,  9-hour  workday?— A.  Yes.    Of  course  we  go  altogether  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  subject  of  the  vestibules  and  seats.  Do  you  require 
the  vestibule  and  seat  for  motormen  as  indispensable  for  the  best  and  greatest 
service  to  the  public? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Has  any  case  come  to  your  notice  where  men  had  to  resign  their  positions 
as  motormen  for  the  reason  that  they  were  unable  to  stand  on  their  feet  the 
required  number  of  hours  necessary  to  perform  a  day's  work?— A.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  complaint.  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  have  resigned  particularly  on  that, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  men"  who  have  to  stand  all  these  hours 
in  that  position. 

Q.  Does  it  not  require  exceptional  strength? — A.  It  does. 

As  to  the  vestibule,  this  comes  to  my  mind :  In  Milwaukee,  the  year  that  we 
were  contending  for  the  vestibule  law  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  there  was  a  car 
operated  by  a  motorman  by  the  name  of  Kennedy,  who  was  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  our  international  organization,  a  very  competent  man,  who  went  on- 
to a  bridge,  and  the  bridge  turned  and  he  went  into  the  river.  He  killed  3  pas- 
sengers and  himself.  The  coroner's  jury,  in  examining  the  cause,  found  that 
before  he  went  under  the  water  he  was  frozen.  The  weather  was  very  severe, 
was  below  zero.    This  man  had  asked  to  get  off,  but  could  not  get  off  because 
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there  was  no  one  to  relieve  him.  As  he  came  up  there  the  fire  boat  came  down 
and  they  turned  the  bridge,  and  he  went  off  that  bridge.  "We  believe  he  was 
frozen  when  he  went  in  there.  The  coroner's  jury  in  examining  the  case,  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred  had  there  been  a  vesti- 
bule on  the  car — after  the  cars  were  examined. 

Q.  In  the  cities  in  which  vestibules  are  provided  for  by  law,  does  it  provide 
also  for  seats? — A.  No.  There  are  very  few  companies  to-day  but  what  recognize 
that  the  men  should  have  seats,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  companies 
at  this  time  that  we  have  any  trouble  with  in  our  organization  about  seats. 

Q.  The  question  of  municipal  ownership — has  that  question  been  agitated  by 
your  organization? — A.  It  is  in  line  with  our  later  organization. 

Q.  Your  membership  are  interested  in  it  pretty  fully,  are  they? — A.  A  portion 
of  them;  in  some  places  they  are  not,  and  in  other  places  they  are. 

Q.  Are  they  of  the  opinion  that  a  better  condition  would  result  to  them  if  such 
a  change  toot  place? — A.  "We  believe  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  this  change  is  beneficial  to  them  as  an 
organization,  supposing  they  were  under  the  municipal  control  of  politicians? — 
A.  That  has  been  tried.  "We  can  not  see  where  it  would  be  any  worse  than  it  is. 
I  do  not  know  of  but  very  few  railroads  but  what  are  in  politics  to-day,  and  that 
very  strongly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  favor  of  such  a  change  or 
against  it,  as  the  case  may  be? — A.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  say  in  favor  of  it.  Of 
course  we  base  our  judgment  upon  other  municipal  employees  and  their  condi- 
tions, and  while  no  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  country,  the  experiments 
in  foreign  countries  have  been  beneficial  to  the  employees.  They  have  shorter 
hours,  better  wages,  better  treatment,  as  a  result  removing  them  from  the  hands 
of  private  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  public  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  municipal  ownership? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  not  some  cases  in  this  country  where  the 
municipality  owns  the  lines? — A.  There  is  nothing  but  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Q.  What  have  you  in  Detroit;  is  not  the  Independent  line  something  in  that 
nature? — A.  No;  in  Detroit  3  lines  are  operated  by  1  company.  They  are  known 
as  separate  companies  only  to  evade  the  law  of  consolidation.  One  of  them  is  a 
3-cent  railway,  and  operates  under  a  franchise  that  requires  it  to  give  8  tickets 
for  a  quarter  from  the  hours  of  5  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night.  The  other 
roads  are  6-for-a-quarter  roads,  while  the  citizens'  roads  are  now  charging  straight 
5  cents,  with  the  exception  of  from  6.30  to  7.15  in  the  morning  and  from  5.45  in 
the  evening  until  6.45;  something  like  that;  then  they  give  8  for  a  quarter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  those  lines  are  operated  by  one  company. 
Were  they  not  separate  concerns  originally? — A.  They  were.  They  have  consoli- 
dated; that  is,  they  did  not  say  so,  but  they  are  operated  by  the  same  manager 
and  the  same  set  of  officers,  but  known  as  three  distinct  companies. 

Q.  Does  one  of  those  lines  not  parallel  another? — A.  The  3-cent  lines  parallel 
the  old  citizens  roads. 

Q.  Was  it  built  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  the  other? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  Is  the  commission  to  understand  that  the  street  rail- 
way employees  are  working  under  better  conditions  in  foreign  countries  than 
they  are  in  this  country? — A.  Not  better  conditions,  no,  but  the  improvement  of 
their  condition  under  municipal  control  is  what  I  speak  of.  Their  conditions 
have  improved  under  municipal  control  in  the  various  countries. 

Q.  Up  to  and  equal  to  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  this  country  now?— A.  The 
hours  are  better;  wages  not  so  good. 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  were  speaking  about  the  responsibility  of  the  motorman, 
particularly  as  to  the  constant  strain  that  he  is  under.  Would,  it  or  would  it  not 
be  to  the  advantage  of  your  organization  to  have  something  like  the  locomotive 
engineers  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  requirement? — A.  We  have 
but  very  little  trouble  along  that  line.  Companies  usually  rule  very  strict  upon 
it,  and  we  have  never,  as  an  organization,  found  any  trouble. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  conflict  with  street-car  employees  on  that  sub- 
ject?— A.  No.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  any  trouble.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral cases  of  it,  but  have  always  ruled  against  it  severely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  could  get  proper  treatment  from  the  companies 
you  would  not  care  for  municipal  control? — A.  If  we  could  get  proper  treatment 
I  do  not  suppose  we  would  care  so  much.  I  do  not  ever  look  for  that  under 
private  control. 

Q.  Do  you  advocate  municipal  control  for  any  other  reason  whatever  than  to 
get  proper  treatment? — A.  I  advocate  it  for  other  reasons.  The  question  was 
asked  if  I  believed  it  was  beneficial  to  the  public.    I  believe  it  is. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  cardinal  principle  of  your  organization  to  agitate  municipal  control?— 
A.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — part  of  the 
platform — with  which  we  are  affiliated.  It  has  no  set  action  more  than  any 
other. 

Q.  Such  an  agitation  individually  connects  you  somewhat  with  politics,  does  it 
not? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  That  change  in  public  policy  can  not  be  made  without  political  action  of  some 
kind,  can  it? — A.  That  is  true.  Still  the  agitation  so  far  has  been  rather  on  non- 
partisan lines.  We  had  this  strong  agitation  in  Detroit  last  winter.  The  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  appointing  a  commission  to  buy  roads  for  the  municipality, 
and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  the  city,  championed  by  the  governor  of 
the  State,  supported  by  the  labor  organizations.  Still  it  did  not  involve  them  in 
any  partisan  politics.  It  is  a  political  question,  no  question  of  that.  They  were 
involved  to  that  extent,  politically. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  the  city  buy  the  railways? — A.  No.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  it  unconstitutional. 

Q.  And  the  roads  were  appraised,  were  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  appraised  value? — A.  The  appraised  value  and  the  value  of 
the  franchises  for  the  next  17  years — about  16  is  the  average  life  of  all  the  roads — 
the  roads  were  estimated  at  $17,500,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  asked  by  the  company? — A.  That  was  the  price.  They 
left  it  to  the  appraisement,  and  the  appraisement  was  carried  on  by  this  part  of 
the  commission.    Professor  Bemis  did  most  of  the  figuring. 

Q.  The  plants,  independent  of  the  franchises— you  would  consider  them  worth 
how  much?— A.  I  think  $8,000,000;  I  am  not  positive;  nearly  $8,000,000.  The 
franchise  was  worth  more  than  the  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  quite  satisfactory  to  the  owners  of  these 
various  railroads? — A..  They  were  willing  to  accept  it.  It  was  not  satisfactory  in 
the  start,  but  after  some  contention  over  it  they  were  willing  to  accept  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  it  satisfactory  to  the  public? — A.  Not  all  the 
public.  There  were  a  great  many  advocates  of  municipal  control — like  the 
advocates  of  questions  of  this  kind,  that  do  not  know  how  they  are  going  to  get 
them— and  there  was  that  opposition  on  this  question.  They  wanted  municipal 
control.  We  had  just  passed  through  a. political  campaign,  in  which  both  candi- 
dates for  mayor,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  said  upon  the  platform  that 
they  believed  in  municipal  control  but  did  not  believe  in  paying  seventeen  mil- 
lions for  it;  in  other  words,  did  not  believe  in  paying  for  it;  so  I  do  not  know 
how  they  are  ever  going  to  get  it.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  they  should  be 
paid  for  the  franchise,  but  the  legal  side  of  it  says  it  is  theirs,  and  you  can  not 
confiscate  it  and  take  it  away,  and  you  must  pay  for  it;  but  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  them  for  the  franchise  a  reasonable  price,  and  let  it  be  turned  over 
to  the  municipality. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  many  years  did  the  franchises  have  to  run?— A. 
Their  franchises  varied.  The  average  life  is  17  years.  Some  have  99  years. 
The  3  cent  roads'  franchises  were  for  30  years,  in  the  start,  and  they  would  have 
about  26  years.  And  the  old  roads— as  the  system  has  been  extended  out,  new 
franchises  have  been  secured;  and  in  some  cases  they  were  out  of  the  city.  The 
city  has  since  extended  and  got  them  from  the  townships,  and  the  township  fran- 
chises, they  claim,  are  perpetual.  Some  of  those  franchises  are  for  99  years.  So 
it  is  in  very  bad  shape,  I  found,  when  I  came  to  examine  the  whole  thing  of  this 

Q.  During  the  past  year  have  these  companies  been  contending  for  additional 
franchises?— A.  They  have  been  contending  for  several  years  to  get  franchises 
arranged.  The  roads  were  to  be  purchased  by  a  commission  upon  a  security 
franchise.    Of  course  they  were  to  be  given  a  security  franchise. 

Q.  State  how  that  is.— A.  The  security  franchise?  Well,  it  was  something  to 
secure  the  owners  of  the  property. 

Q.  In  case  the  city  did  not  pay  for  the  franchise,  then  what  was  to  occur?— A. 
In  case  they  did  not  pay  for  it  the  security  franchise  stood  good,  of  course. 

Q.  What  was  the  franchise?— A.  The  length  of  it? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  think  30  or  40  years.  I  am  not  familiar  just  now  with  that. 
There  was  the  objection— by  those  who  were  opposed  to  municipal  control,  and 
those  who  wanted  it,  but  did  not  know  how  they  were  going  to  get  it— they 
objected  to  the  security  franchise;  but  I  can  not  see  any  ground  for  the  objection. 

Q.  I  understood  the  estimate  was  quite  large?— A.  Well,  it  was.  It  was  made 
by  expert  men,  and  men  whom  we  considered  honest  in  these  matters.  Of  course 
it  was  the  value  of  the  franchise  for  17  years  that  made  it  so  valuable.  The  roads 
were  to  be  purchased  not  by  any  tax  that  would  be  levied  upon  the  people,  but 
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the  proposition  was  to  make  the  roads  pay  for  themselves,  give  a  security  fran- 
chise upon  the  property  and  make  the  property  pay  for  itself. 

Q.  "Well,  the  security  was  to  be  a  mortgage  on  the  road  as  well  as  the  additional 
franchise  of  40  years? — A.  The  franchise,  of  course,  was  a  mortgage  security 
which  was  to  be  held,  but  the  old  company  could  not  get  it.  The  franchise  was 
simply  behind  the  commission  to  insure  them  in  their  operation  of  the  roads,  and 
if  they  could  not  make  it  up  they  had  the  right  to  sell  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  you  briefly  state  on  what  ground  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  it  illegal  to  make  this  sale? — A.  I  can  not  get  it  just  as  it  was,  but 
the  act  said,  "to  operate  railways  within  the  city  and  without,"  and  the  only 
point  raised  with  the  Supreme  Court  was  that  when  they  went  beyond  the  city 
limits,  that  might  extend  their  roads  beyond  the  city,  and  it  should  be  defined. 
That  was  the  only  point  then;  and  that  we  were  not  ready.  They  went  back  into 
the  previous  history  of  the  State,  of  the  canals,  etc.,  which  were  failures,  and 
thought  we  were  not  ready  for  municipal  control.  The  main  point  was  that  it 
extended  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Q.  Would  the  contract  have  been  consummated  had  it  not  been  for  the  ruling 
of  this  court? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  ever  discovered  any  indisposition  or  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  public  anywhere  to  pay  a  fare  high  enough  so  that  the 
companies,  if  honestly  managed,  can  pay  their  employees  all  that  you  contend  for, 
and  have  the  hours  as.  short  as  you  ask  to  have  them,  and  still  make  a  fair  profit 
themselves? — A.  Oh,  I  find  the  agitation  for  low  fares  everywhere;  not  every- 
where, but  in  a  great  many  cities.  We  passed  through  it  at  Detroit.  The  political 
platforms  of  all  politicians  for  several  years  past  have  been  for  3-cent  fares. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  street  railway  company  can  pay  what  you  ought  to 
have  and  realize  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  invested  on  the  3-cent  fare,  unless  the 
city  is  very  populous? — A.  1  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  in  the  hands  of 
private  parties.  I  believe,  under  municipal  control,  that  it  could  reduce  the  fare; 
but  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  railroads 
in  the  United  States  that  could  operate  successfully  for  less  than  a  5-cent  fare. 

Q.  Well,  how  can  municipal  management  run  the  roads  more  economically  than 
private  companies  can? — A.  There  is  nothing  to  meet  but  the  actual  expenses  oi 
the  road.     There  is  no  speculation  in  it,  then. 

Q.  If  the  element  of  speculation  were  eliminated  from  the  companies,  could 
they  not  manage  the  roads  as  well  as  the  municipality  could? — A.  You  will  never 
eliminate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Some  of  the  States  have  laws,  have  they  not,  reduc- 
ing the  fare — 2,  3,  or  4  States? — A.  No  State  laws,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  understood  Indiana  had  one. — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  It  was  not 
upheld  by  the  supreme  court,  if  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Suppose  the  roads  were  under  municipal  management 
and  were  found  not  to  pay  what  they  had  been  thought  they  would. — A.  They 
would  have  to  increase  the  fare,  I  suppose,  the  same  as  any  other  business  concern. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  stock  of  most  of  these  com- 
panies is  water? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  might  call  it;  water  is  the  common 
term  for  it.     It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is. 

Q.  And  your  opinion  is  that  it  can  not  be  operated  on  3-cent  fares  successfully 
and  pay  dividends  on  the  watered  stocks? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q,.  But  they  could  be  operated  on  3-cent  fares  provided  the  water  was  squeezed 
out? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  a  private  company  could  squeeze  it  out. 

Q.  I  say,  if  it  were. — A.  Yes;  if  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Glasgow  roads  and  others,  I  believe  it  could  be.  In  the  hands  of 
the  private  company,  with  their  interests,  their  stock,  and  dividends,  and  every- 
thing else  to  meet,  it  can  not  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Are  the  Glasgow  roads  operated  by  the  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  not  leased? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  give  the  stipulations  of  the  Glasgow  charter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commission? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  without  referring 
back  to  my  data  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Are  you  sure  that  the  city  of  Glasgow  does  not  get  its 
revenues  from  the  tramways  direct  from  the  leases  to  the  parties  who  run  them? — 
A.  No,  that  has  all  been  done  away  with.  There  are  no  leases  with  the  Glasgow 
roads.    They  are  directly  managed  by  the  municipality. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  These  were  chartered  to  a  private  company  in  the  first 
instance? — A.  They  were  chartered  for  20  years. 

Q.  With  the  privilege  of  the  citizens  taking  the  road  at  the  end  of»20  years? — 
A.  At  the  end  of  20  years.    Under  the  old  Glasgow  charter,  a  sinking  fund  was 
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to  be  set  aside  by  the  company  out  of  its  earnings,  which  paid  them  for  the  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  city. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  under  what  conditions  the  city  operates  the  road  now? — 
A.  They  are  operating  under  municipal  control.  What  the  rules  and  regulations 
may  be,  I  am  not  able  to  state.  We  have  no  cities  in  America,  however,  operat- 
ing their  own  roads.    Toronto  owns  its  roads,  but  leases  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  fare  in  Toronto  and  in  Glasgow  also? — A.  The  fare  in  Glasgow 
is  a  graded  fare;  that  is,  you  pay  for  the  amount  of  riding  you  do. 

Q.  You  mean  the  zone  system  is  adopted  in  Glasgow? — A.  Yes;  the  fare  varies 
from  1  penny  to  about  4, 1  think,  in  Glasgow  now. 

Q.  By  "penny,"  you  mean  2  cents? — A.  Yes,  from  a  half -penny.  The  average 
fare  is  about  1|  cents  in  Glasgow. 

Q.  And  in  Toronto? — A.  Toronto  has  about  the  same  rate  of  fares  that  we  have 
in  American  cities — 5-cent  fares  with  transfers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  the  street  railway  will  continue 
to  be  the  chief  mode  of  travel  in  the  cities,  or  do  you  think  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  some  other  mode? — A.  Oh,  I  think  that  we  have  not  reached  the  best 
mode  of  street  travel,  and  I  believe  there  is  another  revelation  in  store  for  us  in 
street  railway  travel,  that  is,  upon  a  majority  of  the  thoroughfares.  On  some  of 
the  larger  ones  it  may  remain.  We  are  now  watching  the  automobile,  and  if  it 
proves  a  success  and  able  to  carry  a  lot  of  passengers,  you  will  find  that  in  use  in 
a  great  many  cities,  especially  on  residence  streets. 

Q.  Is  not  an  effort  being  made  in  that  direction,  to  your  knowledge,  now? — A. 
The  only  knowledge  I-  have  is  among  our  own  people  in  Cleveland,  as  a  result  of 
the  strike.  The  men  there  have  incorporated  an  Automobile  Company  and  have 
a  party  at  work  upon  them.  He  is  going  to  get  out  an  automobile  that  will  haul 
30  people;  and  if  that  proves  a  success  we  will  put  about  50  of  them  in  use  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  being  made  in  any  other  cities? — A.  Yes;  experiments 
are  going  on  all  around.  Experiments  in  Detroit  are  becoming  quite  common  at 
the  present  time.  Parties  are  experimenting  there.  They  are  putting  them  in 
practice.  Where  we  use  wagons  we  are  putting  the  automobile  in  use.  They  are 
being  experimented  with  all  over  the  country.  In  Paris  they  are  further  ahead 
than  we  arfe  on  automobiles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  When  street  railroads  run  through  several  municipali- 
ties, would  you  consider  municipal  ownership  of  that  road? — A.  It  would  be  hard 
under  those  circumstances;  but  I  would  recommend  a  joint  municipal  control 
between  the  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  see  no  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 
They  could  jointly  operate  them. 

Washington,  D.  C," December  S,  1899. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JACOB  G.  SCHONFARBER, 

Representative  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  commission  met  at  11.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Jacob  G.  Schonfarber,  of  Baltimore,  representing  the  Knights  of  Labor,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  and 
general  business  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  please  state  your  name,  business,  and 
address. — A.  J.  G.  Schonfarber;  Baltimore;  present  business,  that  of  commission 
salesman;  my  original  occupation  was  that  of  a  compositor  or  printer. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  a  member  of  the  special  committee.  Up  to  last  year  I  was  a  member 
of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Were  you  selected  to  appear  before  the  commission  on  behalf  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  the  general  assembly  in  Chicago,  in  1898,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  3 — Mr.  Hurley,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Colorado,  and 
myself,  and  Mr.  Hurley  was  going  to  come,  but  something  intervened  so  that  he 
could  not,  and  they  selected  me.  Resolutions  were  passed  at  that  time  in  con- 
junction with  the  matter  to  be  presented  here,  and  I  sent  you  copies  of  them, 

Q.  And  that  is  your  authority  for  appearing  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Knights? — A.  Since  1882.  In  con- 
nection with  that  question  I  think  it  is  right  to  state  that  I  am  also  a  member  of 
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the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  have  been  since — 1  guess  it  is  19  years 
ago— 1880. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  local  or  district  assembly  of  the  Knights? — A. 
Yes,  District  Assembly  41  of  Baltimore,  Local  Assembly  1649  of  Baltimore,  and 
Typographical  Union  No.  12  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  also  loca- 
ted in  Baltimore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  publication 
of  literature  or  papers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Yes,  I  was  editor  or  pub- 
lished my  own  paper  for  5  years  in  Baltimore,  and  "then  when  I  gave  that  up  I 
took  charge  of  the  Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  1  year  and  4  months,  and 
resigned  that  to  go  into  commercial  business  in  Baltimore. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  charge  of  the  Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A. 
From  February,  1894,  to  1895,  and  part  of  1896. 

Q.  At  what  point? — A.  Philadelphia,  where  our  headquarters  were  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rise  of  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  their  subsequent  history? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  in  your  own  way  how  they  originated  and 
what  the  objects  were? — A.  I  can  not  state  of  my  own  knowledge  how  they  origi- 
nated, because  the  origin  was  far  back  before  I  joined  it.  I  only  know  that  from 
reading  and  hearsay.  The  organization,  I  think,  commenced  in  1869  in  secret, 
and  went  along  in  secret  from  1369.  The  secret  part  of  it,  of  course,  I  could  not 
say  anything  about  up  to  the  time  I  joined  it.  We  remained  in  secrecy  until 
1886,  when  the  veil  was  lifted  from  our  organization.  While  we  had  previously 
made  some  public  declarations  as  to  our  existence  and  our  work,  we  did  not  openly 
espouse  various  kinds  of  legislation  and  various  kinds  of  movements  until  prob- 
ably 1885  or  1886,  and  then  it  was  mostly  open  work.  The  organization  up  to 
1888, 1  think,  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,200,000  members. 

My  experience  in  a  labor  organization  is  that  it  is  like  the  tide,  it  has  ebbs  and 
flows;  all  of  them  do,  and  the  organization  is  up  and  down,  not  only  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  but  the  other  organizations  of  which  I  am  also  a  member.  As  an 
instance  of  that,  in  1884,  when  I  took  an  active  part  in  the  Typographical  Union  in 
Baltimore,  we  had  146  members,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  and  myself, 
did  some  active  work  which  resulted  in  bringing  it  up  to  450.  Last  Sunday  I 
went  to  a  meeting,  and  it  was  350,  and  that  is  the  way  it  goes  along.  The  local 
assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  the-  same  way.  I  think  a  great  many  men 
came  into  it  in  1885,  and  1886  and  1887,  with  the  flood,  with  the  expectation  of  hav- 
ing immediate  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  increase  of  wages  or  lessening  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  that  surplus,  that  ephemeral  growth,  drifted  off  just  as 
fast  as  it  came  in.  They  found  that  our  processes  were  of  an  educational  charac- 
ter, rather  than  of  a  radical  character.  I  think,  in  that  connection,  it  is  fair  to 
the  organization  to  say  that  its  real  work  has  never  been  properly  appreciated  by 
the  general  public,  in  my  judgment.  That  is,  that  its  work  primarily,  and  all 
through  its  31  years  of  existence  and  to-day,  is  more  of  an  educational  work  than 
anything  else;  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  a  striking  machine,  but  it  was 
forced  into  that  position  by  the  great  influx  of  members  in  1884,  and  1885,  1886, 
and  1887;  and  some  of  the  strikes  resulting  disastrously,  took  men  out.  Men  have 
gone  out  for  other  causes,  that  I  first  assigned — not  receiving  the  great  returns 
that  they  expeeted.  I  might  say  that  there  were  other  causes  that  militated 
against  the  organization,  the  petty  jealousies  that  arise  in  all  organizations, 
and  an  individual  opinion  of  mine  is  that  we  did  not  have,  probably,  the  proper 
kind  of  leadership;  that  is,  a  leadership  broad  enough  to  grasp  a  great  big, 
unwieldly  organization  and  utilize  it  with  proper  care  in  the  proper  direction  of 
securing  legislation  which  the  organization  was  pledged  to  secure;  but  even  in 
that  failure  or  in  the  failure  of  our  leaders  to  do  that,  there  was  some  education 
for  those  who  left.  Of  course  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  the  organiza- 
tion to-day  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  in  1886.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  here 
recently,  in  the  past  4  months,  to  try  to  ascertain  the  membership  of  labor  organi- 
zations* and,  as  a  member  both  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  by  reason  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Typographical  Union,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  number  of  men  in  all  the  organizations  of  labor 
put  together  as  there  was  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1886  and  1887. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  how  many  do  you  estimate  there  were  in  the 
organization  then  and  now? — A.  I  calculate  that  we  had  at  least  1,200,000  men 
then  in  good  standing,  with  a  floating  membership  of  300,000.  I  mean  by  the 
floating  membership  the  men  who  fall  in  arrears.  There  are  men  who  go  into  an 
organization  and  pay  their  dues  for  3  months  and  then  fall  in  arrears  for  6  months; 
and  then  you  have  to  put  them  back;  you  have  to  get  them  back.    They  are 
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always  kept  on  the  books  until  they  are  suspended  or  expelled.  Suspension  does 
not  entirely  sever  their  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  About  how  many  are  there  in  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question.  It  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  assume  to  answer  that 
question  both  for  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  for  the  Federation. 

Q.  The  Typographical  Union — you  would  not  want  to  give  that? — A.  The  Typo- 
graphical Union  publish  their  membership.  I  think  they  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood now  of  35,000  or  37,000.  The  Federation  of  Labor — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  publish  their  actual  membership.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  the 
publication  of  reports  of  national  membership  by  national  organizations  is  some- 
what misleading.  For  instance,  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  we  have  local  assemblies, 
district  assemblies,  and  the  general  assembly.  The  members  of  the  local  assem- 
bly are  members  of  the  district  assembly;  the  membership  in  the  district  assem- 
blies is  composed  of  the  local  assemblies  and  is  a  part  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  the  general  assembly  is  supposed  to  cover  the  entire  body  or  membership. 
We  have  a  clean-cut  line  of  progression  from  the  lowest  body  up  to  the  highest. 
In  the  trade  organizations  or  unions  we  have  a  different  condition  of  affairs. 
You  have  the  local  membership  in  the  various  local  unions,  like  the  Typographical 
Union,  or  the  mine  workers,  or  any  other  of  the  organizations,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties they  have  district  organizations,  and  then  they  have  their  recognition  in  the 
national  union  of  that  organization,  and  then  that  national  union  has  representa- 
tion in  the  Federation  of  Labor.  Now,  in  computing  the  membership  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  you  would  naturally  have  to  include  all  those  affiliated  with  it, 
so  that  often  you  find  a  statement  published  in  the  paper  that  the  Federation  of 
Labor  with  its  700,000,  or  800,000.  or  900,000,  or  500,000  members,  or  whatever 
it  maybe;  and  the  Typographical  Union  with  its  35,000  members,  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  with  their  25,000  to  35,000  and  40,000  members,  and  so  on;  while 
really,  all  those  organizations  are  represented  in  that  great  body,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  central  labor  organization,  the  same  as  all  our  local  and 
district  assemblies,  would  be  represented  under  the  cover  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  But  is  not  the  capitation  tax  a  very  good  guide  as  to 
the  membership,  at  any  rate,  in  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  They  pay  that  capitation  tax  in  the  Federation  somewhat  different  than  we 
do  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fair  index. 

Q.  Is  your  per  capita  tax  fairly  kept  up  now? — A.  Yes;  our  per  capita  tax  is  in 
better  shape  to-day  than  it  ever  has  been,  for  the  reason  that  our  membership  is 
not  fluctuating  downward  and  upward  at  short  intervals.  I  think  we  reached 
what  we  call  rock  bottom  in  1894  or  1895.  There  has  been  a  gradual,  steady, 
solid  increase  in  the  organization  since  then.  When  I  say  that,  I  mean  that  the 
increase  of  the  organization  has  been  of  a  character  that  is  permanent,  not  tran- 
sitory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.  )  The  American  Federation  is  composed  of  the  indi- 
vidual units,  the  local  unions.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so, 
when  each  unit  is  represented  by  its  per  capita  tax  in  that  organization? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  precisely  the  way  in  which  the  membership  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  made  up  and  enumerated? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as 
our  membership  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  the  general  organization  of 
the  Federation,  the  national  organization,  compute  their  membership,  because  of 
this  fact:  I  asked  a  member  of  the  Federation  in  my  locality  last  week:  "How 
do  you  pay  the  per  capita  tax  for  the  general  board? "  For  answer  he  said  we 
were  about  to  hold  an  election  for  a  delegate  from  our  local  union  to  the  national 
body,  which  meets  this  month  in  Detroit,  and  he  said  that  the  local  division  paid 
a  per  capita  tax  of  $25  to  the  national  body.  I  said:  ' '  Then  don't  you  pay  from  the 
local  union?  For  instance,  from  the  Typographical  Union  or  the  Shoemakers' 
Union.  Don't  they  pay  a  per  capita  tax  separate  from  that  to  the  national  union?  " 
And  he  said,  "No."  I  could  not  understand  that  and  I  did  not  understand  it 
before  myself.  I  asked  a  member  of  our  Typographical  Union — I  was  there  last 
Sunday — to  let  me  see  the  report  and  tell  me  how  much  they  paid  per  capita  tax 
to  the  Federation  and  he  said:  "We  do  not  pay  that  way;  we  pay  to  the 
national  union  and  they  pay  something  to  the  Federation." 

Q.  Does  not  the  capitation  tax  paid  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by 
all  affiliated  bodies  go  through  the  national  body  of  that  trade? — A.  Yes;  and  I 
do  not  know  what  that  is. 

Q.  Is  not  that  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  membership  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  made  up? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  not  go  through  the  District  Assembly  to  the  General  Assembly? — 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Comes  from  the  local? — A.  Every  local  assembly  pays  a  certain  capitation 
tax  directly  to  the  General  Assembly  on  its  quarterly  reports,  so  that  a  local 
assembly  may  be  paying  a  per  capita  tax  to  the  general  body  on  100  members 
when  it  has  less.  We  have  had  these  troubles,  one  of  which  we  have  overcome 
just  now:  In  1894  a  local  assembly  of  some  280  members,  miners,  were  paying  a 
per  capita  tax  to  the  General  Assembly  on  that  large  membership,  and  yet  to  the 
national  miners'  assembly,  or  district  assembly,  I  think,  they  were  paying  a  per 
capita  tax  on  considerably  less,  and  we  tried  to  remedy  that,  and  I  think  we  have 
remedied  it.  Our  local  assemblies  pay  a  fixed  per  capita  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  covers  certain  expenses  and  must  be  paid,  and  what  they  have  to  pay  to 
the  district  bodies — we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  the  district  bodies  can 
increase  or  decrease  just  as  they  see  fit;  the  only  part  of  the  per  capita  tax  which 
the  General  Assembly  fixes  is  that  which  is  paid,  to  it. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  membership  of 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  national  trades  union,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  arrived 
at  or  determined? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  the  local  union  or  assembly  pays  taxes  to  the  General  Assembly, 
is  there  not  the  same  opportunity  for  deception,  as  I  might  call  it,  as  to  the  actual 
membership,  as  there  is  in  a  case  where  the  national  trade  union  pays  upon  its 
entire  membership  to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  or  to  the  General  Assembly,  as 
the  case  may  be? — A.  Yes;  there  would  be. 

Q.  Where  you  desire  to  practice  deception  you  can  very  easily  do  so? — A.  Let 
me  qualify  my  answer  by  saying  it  has  this  difference.  The  national  unions — and 
they  are  represented  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  or  by  the  national  district  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor — would  have  a  tendency,  unless  there  was  some  particular  rea- 
son for  it,  to  decrease  their  expenditures  in  the  way  of  per  capita  taxes  to  the 
general  assembly  or  to  the  Federation  of  Labor  so  as  to  keep  more  of  the  money 
in  their  own  treasury. 

Q.  Would  not  the  local  union  have  the  same  chance,  or  the  local  assembly? — 
A.  No;  because  the  district  assembly  or  the  national  body,  or  the  national  union, 
has -a  closer  connection  with  the  local  bodies,  and  their  representation  in  the 
meetings  of  that  district  or  that  national  body  might  depend — I  do  not  know  that 
it  does  always,  but  it  might  depend — upon  the  amount  of  the  per  capita  tax  on 
the  membership  that  they  pay;  because  representation  is  only  arrived  at  by  the 
per  capita  tax. 

Q.  The  same  argument  applies  to  a  national  union;  for  instance,  the  Typograph- 
ical Union,  or  the  cigar  makers',  or  the  miners';  they  can  not  go  into  the  meetings 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor  with  any  representation  outside  of  that  for  the  actual 
membership  represented  by  dollars  and  cents. — A.  That  may  be;  I  do  not  know. 
That  is  the  reason  I  asked  that  question  the  other  day,  whether  the  national  union 
paid  a  fixed  charge  to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  like  this  local  federation  of  labor 
did  in  Baltimore,  or  whether  they  paid  a  per  capita  tax  on  each  member.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  do  that  or  not. 

Q.  Another  phase  of  it  is  this,  that  when  a  tax  is  paid  by  the  national  union  to 
the  Federation  of  Labor  directly,  then  the  national  union  is  responsible  directly 
to  the  Feberation  of  Labor  for  any  advantage  it  may  have  taken  of  the  general 
body? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Whereas  if  it  was  paid  by  the  local  the  responsibility  would  be  divided  between 
as  many  locals  as  there  are  in  the  land. — A.  We  consider  it  differently  in  the 
Knights  of*  Labor.  We  consider  it  better  for  the  responsibility  to  rest  on  the 
units  themselves  than  on  the  body.  In  other  words  the  local  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  order  for  its  membership;  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  responsible  in  other 
respects  it  is  responsible  to  the  district  or  national  body. 

Q.  In  almost  all  cases  members  who  are  on  a  strike  for  a  given  time  in  a  given 
trade,  your  trade  included,  or  your  order  included,  their  dues  are  remitted,  are 
they  not? — A.  Very  often;  in  most  cases  they  are. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  membership  may  pay  their  dues  for  3  months,  we 
will  say,  after  organization  and  then  lapse  into  a  state  of  inactivity  for  a  number 
of  months,  and  the  order  not  be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
members  of  it?  Six  months  I  believe  is  the  usual  time,  is  it  not? — A.  We  have 
two  laws  in  reference  to  that.  We  can  suspend  a  member  in  6  months,  and  a 
member  is  always  considered  in  the  organization  until  he  is  suspended  or  expelled. 
The  fact  that  he  owes  his  dues  would  not  suspend  him  from  the  organization 
unless  the  local  organization  had  taken  action  on  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  the  expiration  of  6  months,  and  in  some  cases  3  months, 
they  cease  to  be  members? — A.  Well,  they  do  that.  On  this  question  I  think  my 
experience  has  been  that  most  of  the  local  unions  are  composed  entirely  of  trades, 
segregated  with  the  result  that  these  members  must  have  a  working  card — some- 
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thing  to  show  that  when  they  go  into  a  shop  they  are  members  of  a  union  or  body 
of  laboring  men — and  the  loss  of  that  card  or  the  fact  that  they  are  in  arrears  in 
dues  will  preclude  their  having  such  a  card  and  keep  them  out  of  work,  and  for 
that  reason  the  unions  of  trades  are  stricter  in  reference  to  membership  cards  than  the 
Knights  of  Labor  would  be,  except  where  they  are  organized  strictly  under  trades. 
We  have  the  same  rules  applying  as  in  trade  unions  among  our  trade  locals ;  but  we 
have  a  large  number  of  mixed  locals  instead  of  trade  locals  where  they  do  not  use 
any  card  but  a  pay  card  for  their  dues  instead  of  the  trade  card.  Of  course  that 
does  not  apply  so  strictly  in  a  mixed  local  as  it  would  in  a  trades  union. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  order  has  suffered  in  membership  in  the  last 
few  years? — A.  No;  since  1885  I  think  the  membership  in  the  order  has  improved. 
If  you  ask  me  whether  they  suffered  from  1886  to  1896, 1  will  say  yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  that  question,  whether  the  order  suffered  from  1886  to  1896  in 
membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  falling  off  from  1886  to  1896,  has  the  order  taken  action  on  those 
members  who  have  fallen  off? — A.  The  general  order  would  not  take  action;  I 
think  the  local  assemblies  would  take  action.  "When  a  local  assembly  lapses  and 
turns  in  its  charter,  it  turns  in  its  work.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  entirely  wiped 
out. 

Q.  Wiped  out  without  any  action  of  the  General  Assembly? — A.  Surely.  The 
fact  that  they  surrender  their  charter  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqtjhab.)  What  have  been  the  reasons  of  this  decline  that  you 
mentioned  a  minut'e  ago;  mismanagement,  leadership,  or  maladministration? 
Have  there  been  greater  benefits  offered  by  the  federation  or  any  other  association? — 
A.  The  great  influx  of  membership  in  1886 — the  organization  became  so  large  that 
it  became  very  unwieldly.  My  opinion  is  that  the  general  officers  of  the  order 
did  not  measure  up  to  the  capacity  of  handling  such  a  large  body  of  men  success- 
fully and  conservatively.  Many  of  those  who  came  in  had  never  been  in  any  kind 
of  an  organization;  many  of  them  had  been  in  trade  unions  of  various  kinds  or 
trade  bodies,  but  had  fallen  out  because  they  did  not  receive  immediate  benefits; 
and  they  saw  in  our  platform  a  way,  they  thought,  out  of  the  wilderness;  and 
they  were  not  patient  enough  to  acquire  that  result  by  study,  slow  growth  and 
slow  work;  and  they  sought  to  secure  the  remedies  in  a  rush.  The  result  of  that 
was  numerous  strikes;  and  while  I  believe  all  strikes  are  more  or  less  beneficial 
in  their  results,  whether  they  be  successful  or  unsuccessful,  yet  it  had  the  effect 
in  our  case  of  losing  numerous  members  to  the  organization  and  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  money.  The  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1886,  in  Richmond,  Va., 
was  probably  the  largest  convention  of  labor  organizations  ever  held  in  this 
country  .that  I  know  of,  and  some  of  its  actions  were  precipitate  and,  I  think, 
hastily  carried  out  afterwards.  For  instance,  there  were  some  resolutions  passed 
there  in  reference  to  tradesmen,  mechanics,  which  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  cigar 
makers.  Mr.  Powderly,  who  was  then  the  General  Master  Workman  of  the  order, 
of  course,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  results  of  that  convention.  It  resulted  very 
disastrously  to  the  organization.  The  question,  if  I  remember  rightly,  came  up  in 
that  convention  as  to  whether  a  man  could  be  affiliated  with  2  labor  organizations 
at  the  same  time;  and  the  General  Assembly  decided  that  he  could  not  safely  do  so; 
that  if  a  man  was  a  member  at  that  time  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 
and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  a  question  arose  on  which  they  took  opposite  sides,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  control  our  membership  and  discipline  them;  with  the 
result  that  a  radical  resolution  was  passed  there,  more  radical  in  its  effect  than  in 
its  words,  and  the  cigar  makers  took  up  the  resolution  literally,  and  the  general 
officers  of  the  order,  Brother  Powderly  and  several  others,  poceeded  to  carry  that 
law  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number,  if  not  the 
majority  of  the  cigar  makers  went  out  in  a  body  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
with  them  probably  went  numerous  other  men.  That  was  one  of  the  troubles, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  decimation  of  membership.  The  next  result  was  politics, 
of  course — going  into  party  politics.  We  said  in  our  platform  that  most  of  the 
relief  to  come  to  us  must  come  through  legislation,  and  there  came  the  question 
whether  the  organization  should  go  into  politics  as  a  body  or  not.  That  question 
was  probably  discussed  in  every  local  assembly  in  America  ;  I  know  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  numerous  locals  because  I  was  present  at  a  number  of  them,  and  if  it 
should  go  into  politics,  how  it  should  go  into  politics ;  with  the  result  that  in 
some  localities  there  were  independent  movements  of  the  laboring  people,  and  in 
other  localities  there  was  an  indication  that  the  men  were  in  favor  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  general  officers  lining  up  into  a  national  labor  party,  and  attempt- 
ing to  elect  their  own  candidates  to  Congress  and  to  office.  I  think  those  political 
questions  coming  up  drove  men  out  of  the  organization,  and  in  past  times  the 
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party  ties  were  a  great  deal  stronger  than  they  are  to-day.  Men  were  strong 
Republicans  and  strong  Democrats,  and  I  think  that  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  decimating  the  numbers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  New  York  was  one  of 
the  centers  in  which  organized  labor  received  its  most  severe  blow  in  1886  and 
1887.  In  1886  Mr.  George  ran  for  mayor  and  polled  some  68,000  votes,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  labor  people  of  New  York  thought  that  Mr.  George  was  hon- 
estly elected  mayor  of  New  York  City;  and  when  he  did  not  come  up,  when  he 
did  not  take  his  seat,  that  disheartened  a  number  of  men,  and  they  dropped  out 
of  the  organization  and  segregated  themselves  into  strict  trades  unions,  almost 
hopeless  in  their  despair.  I  think  the  strikes  that  I  spoke  of  a  little  while  ago 
had.  a  great  deal  to  do  with  decimating  our  membership.  The  generalship  of  the 
leaders,  in  my  mind,  was  simply  unequal  to  the  occasion.  I  do  not  think  that 
particularly  a  discredit  to  them.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  was  forced  upon  them  so 
rapidly  that  they  were  not  educated  up  to  the  point  of  handling  such  a  large  body 
of  men  conservatively  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men  in  the  organization. 

Q.  Has  your  order  ever  formally  cooperated  with  any  political  party  in  the 
country? — A.  Yes;  in  isolated  localities,  we  have,  but  not  formally  on  party  lines; 
more  on  the  line  of  opposing  some  individual  candidate  who  was  directly  opposed 
to  labor  interests  rather  than  on  party  lines.  I  think  all  the  organizations  of 
labor  are  made  up  of  men  of  such  diverse  views  politically  that  it  would  be  very 
hard  up  to  the  present  time  to  centralize  their  efforts  in  the  election  of  any  one 
man.  I  think  that  generally  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  all  over 
the  country  in  1896  favored  the  Democratic  platform,  but  "that  was  through  no 
formal  action  of  the  organization.  It  was  because  the  Knights  of  Labor  realized 
that  in  that  party  platform  there  were  some  planks  which  came  nearer  to  their  idea 
and  ideals  than  anything  else  that  was  before  them,  and  they  drifted  that  way 
not  because  they  formally  took  action,  but  simply  because  the  tendency  took 
them  that  way — their  education  took  them  that  way. 

Q.  Did  not  your  national  officers  and  managers  deprecate,  up  to  1886,  any  affili- 
ation with  partisan  politics? — A.  Well,  in  a  way,  yes;  but  while  deprecating  it 
they  were  all  the  time  seeking  to  educate  the  people  up  to  the  point  of  taking 
political  action. 

Q.  Independently,  or  cooperating  with  others? — A.  In  both  ways.  They  did 
not  specifically  decide.  Our  platform  says  that  we  do  not  seek  to  direct  a  man's 
political  choice,  but  advise  him  to  vote  with  that  party  which  will  come  nearest 
to  giving  him  the  planks  in  our  platform  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  interested 
and  to  believe. 

Q.  In  the  rise  of  the  populistic  party,  did  not  the  Knights  take  quite  a  promi- 
nent hand  in  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  not  even  now  in  some  measure  sympathetic  with  them? — A.  In  very 
close  touch,  especially  through  the  West.  That  does  not  obtain  so  much  in  the  East 
as  it  does  in  the  West,  and  I  think  it  is  because  of  the  different  conditions  that  exist. 
The  conditions  in  the  West  are  so  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  East  that 
political  action  is  almost  impossible  on  the  same  lines.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
large  number  of  voters  crowded  together,  mechanics  and  working  people  crowded 
into  small  districts  in  the  cities;  while  in  the  West  they  are  scattered  over  wide 
territory  and  they  breathe  a  freer  air.  They  are  freer  from  the  restraints  of 
civilization  and  from  the  rottenness  of  civilization,  and  I  think  they  are  freer 
men,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  less  easily  corrupted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  increased  in  numbers  since  1896? — A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  very  materially?— A.  Satisfactorily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  get  too  far  away  from  the  enumeration  of 
the  causes  that  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  Knights  of  Labor ,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  there  was  not  one  other  thing  which  you  have  not  enumerated  which  had  a 
tendency  that  way:  namely,  the  mixed  assemblies  in  which  tradesmen  of  different 
trades  are  associated,  the  men  of  one  trade  having  a  voice  in  settling  disputes  in 
another  trade  of  which  they  were  not  members? — A.  Well,  that  was  said  in 
several  cases  that  has  been  represented;  but  in  my  experience,  in  a  mixed  district 
where  there  were  trade  locals  and  mixed  locals,  I  have  never  found  that  to 
amount  to  very  much.  In  1886  we  had  24,000  members  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
in  good  standing,  comprising  mixed  assemblies  and  trade  assemblies,  and  in  every 
dispute  or  trouble  that  arose  our  district  executive  board,  made  up  of  represent- 
atives from  the  various  locals,  dealt  very  successfully  with  the  trade  disputes; 
and  I  find  this  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  contradiction  of  the— I  believe — generally 
accepted  statement.  I  have  found ,  in  examining  that  particular  phase ,  as  a  trades- 
union  man,  that  wherever  the  trade  got  into  trouble,  the  trade  union  or  trade 
local,  that  it  was  the  men  in  the  mixed  locals,  the  men  who  were  simply  affiliated 
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with  the  trade  organization  by  organization  ties,  who  did  the  most  effective 
work;  that  they  supported  them  the  longest  and  were  willing  to  make  the  greatest 
sacrifices  to  help  the  tradesmen  along.  And  I  think  that  that  view — that  difficul- 
ties arose  by  reason  of  the  men  in  the  mixed  local,  without  trades,  interfering 
with  the  trade  union — has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  It  may  have  occurred  in 
isolated  localities,  but  I  think  it  has  been  overrated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  have  any  settlements  now  in  the  case  of  mixed 
locals,  where  you  have  joint  committees  of  different  trades  to  settle  trade  dis- 
putes?— A.  We  have  not  had  a  trade  dispute  in  Baltimore  since  1894. 

Q.  As  you  are  both  a  trade  unionist  and  a  Knight  and  your  observation  is  par- 
ticularly wide,  what  is  your  opinion,  with  reference  to  committees  to  treat  with 
employers,  as  to  the  success  of  the  mixed  local,  as  you  would  call  it,  or  the  trade 
union  proper — which  is  the  more  successful? — A.  In  the  case  of  a  strike  or  lock- 
out? 

Q.  Lockout;  any  disturbances  that  may  happen  to  your  trade. — A.  My  judg- 
ment would  dictate,  and  my  experience  dictates,  the  opinion  that  a  mixed  com- 
mittee of  intelligent  men  is  better  than  a  committee  exclusively  composed  of  the 
men  of  the  trade  involved;  and  for  the  reason  that  while  the  mixed  committee 
will  be  guided  in  all  trade  questions  by  the  men  who  are  on  that  committee  from 
that  trade,  will  be  guided  in  their  demands,  will  be  guided  in  their  requests,  and 
in  any  of  the  concessions  they  may  make  of  the  wants  of  the  striking  party,  and 
will  not  have  the  final  settlement  of  the  case — simply  being  a  committee,  and  being 
compelled  by  all  rules  and  regulations  of  all  the  trade  bodies  and  all  the  mixed 
bodies  that  I  know  of,  to  report  back  for  a  final  ratification  or  for  final  settle- 
ment— that  having  men  of  mixed  trades  on  the  committee  gives  it  a  broader 
view;  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  considering  both  sides  of  the  case  with  better 
facilities  for  reaching  a  settlement.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  a  printer,  if  he  is 
involved  in  a  dispute,  will  look  at  the  question  that  he  is  disputing  simply  from 
the  side  of  the  printer;  whereas,  if  the  committee  is  composed  of  a  printer  and  a 
blacksmith  and  a  shoemaker ,  they  will  look  at  it  from  the  broad  side  of  labor,  that 
is,  not  only  to  benefit  the  craft  involved,  but  to  benefit  all  the  working  people  who 
are  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  strike  or  lockout  or  trouble  of  any  kind. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  satisfactorily  results  could  always  be  obtained 
from  a  mixed  committee  with  the  present  intelligent  condition  of  the  working 
masses.    I  do  not  think  that  would  have  been  the  case  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  these  bodies  of  employers  in  this  country 
who  listen  to  no  mixed  assemblies  whatever;  nor  will  they  ever  hear  anybody 
outside  of  their  own  craft,  not  even  in  their  own  town?  Have  you  ever  known  of 
any  large  strike  in  this  country  where  it  was  ever  settled  by  any  mixed  commit- 
tee?— A.  I  would  have  to  refer  back  to  the  records.  You  will  find  the  general 
executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  composed  of  men  from  mixed  organiza- 
tions and  different  crafts,  have  settled  numerous  disputes  and  also  lost  numerous 
strikes. 

Q.  Have  not  nearly  all  our  disputes  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  been  settled  by 
local  committees  before  they  reached  the  international  or  national  bodies? — A. 
Yes;  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  lost  or  won  before  they  reached  the  national 
body. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  trend  now  to  take  the  craft  into  the  craft  rights  and  craft  privi- 
leges and  craft  lines  of  organization,  and  to  keep  it  within  itself,  and  settle  with 
the  parties  in  interest,  the  employers  or  capitalists  ? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  a  reason 
for  that. 

Q.  "What  is  it  ? — A.  I  believe  that  the  employers  are  more  favorable  to  settling 
with  the  craft  than  they  are  with  the  mixed  bodies,  because  when  they  come  to 
deal  with  the  mixed  body  on  a  strike  or  lockout  they  find  that  the  number  of  men 
interested  besides  the  one  trade  is  so  wide  and  far  reaching  that  if  they  do  not 
make  the  concessions  asked,  the  strike  is  accentuated  rather  than  settled,  that 
the  field  of  operations  against  them  is  enlarged  by  reason  of  so  many  men  of  dif- 
ferent views  and  different  trades  brought  into  the  contest;  whereas,  if  they  can 
keep  the  printers  in  the  contest  separate  from  the  machinists  and  the  miners  and 
the  shoemakers,  and  only  deal  with  them,  one  by  one,  they  can  kill  those  crafts — 
that  is,  I  think  the  organized  trusts  or  the  organized  industries  of  the  country 
would  sooner  deal  with  a  particular  craft  than  they  would  with  the  general  work- 
ing people,  because  they  can  compel  submission  from  the  isolated  craft  a  great 
deal  quicker  than  they  can  from  the  general  body  of  working  people.  For  that 
particular  reason  I  think  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  always  had  the  "best 
form  of  organization,  because  they  have  brought  into  their  fold  so  many  men  of 
different  occupations  to  assist  each  other.  I  know  that  in  the  trade-union  idea — 
that  is,  in  the  Federation  of  Labor — they  are  seeking  to  carry  out  the  same  measure 
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in  a  different  way,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  decided  yet  which  is  the 
most  efficacious — the  method  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  of  bringing  them  in  only 
in  national  bodies,  or  whether  the  idea  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  the  best — simply 
because  I  do  not  think  the  Federation  has  ever  been  tested  to  its  full  strength  in 
a  combined  fight.  In  other  words,  I  have  never  seen  a  strike  in  this  country  since 
1884,  inaugurated  by  a  trade  union — a  national  strike — I  mean  a  strike  of  some 
large  importance  which  involved  the  Federation  of  Labor — which  would  invoke 
and  involve  all  the  national  unions  in  that  contest.  Now,  if  that  occurs,  I  think 
that  will  be  the  test  of  which  is  the  best  method  of  organization — the  strictly  trade 
organization  or  the  general  mixed  organization. 

Q.  We  nave  the  settlement  at  the  present  time  in  all  the  national  organization 
or  trades,  before  they  reach  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A. — Yes;  we  have  had. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  make  a  trade  strike  you  must  create  public 
opinion,  and  bring  out  your  resources  and  money;  and  in  a  trade  union  fight,  do 
you  not  in  every  city  have  the  sympathy  of  nearly  every  single  trade,  whether 
right  or  not ;  so  that  you  are  taking  a  wider,  field  and  a  stronger  position  than  you 
get  even  under  the  Knights  now? — A.  I  do  .not  know.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  trade 
unions  they  have  the  opportunity  of  settling  their  own  case  without  reference  to 
the  mixed  bodies.  The  local  assembly  of  machinists,  for  instance,  become 
involved  in  trouble  with  an  employer,  and  they  need  have  no  recourse  to  the  dis- 
trict assembly  or  to  the  mixed  locals  until  the  employer  puts  them  in  that 
position  by  refusing  to  make  any  concession,  or  by  their  refusing  to  accept 
any  offices  made  by  the  employer.  The  reference  to  a  district  or  a  mixed  com- 
mittee is  generally  a  later  recourse  which  the  trade  has  left,  after  seeking  to  settle 
its  own  difficulty.'  In  the  Knights  of  Labor  we  maintain  strictly  that  the  local 
assembly  has  the  right  to  settle  all  its  own  difficulties  without  interference  from 
anybody,  whether  it  be  a  district  or  general  officer,  until  the  time  comes  when 
they  find  that  they  can  not  settle  it;  then  they  have  the  right  to  call  in  first  the 
district  officers  or  the  district  executive  board;  if  that  district  executive  board 
finds  itself  unable  to  settle  the  difficulty,  then  they  can  have  recourse  to  the  gen- 
eral executive  board;  but  neither  the  general  executive  board  or  the  district 
executive  board  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  a  trade  matter  or  at  a  trade  dispute  so 
long  as  the  local  assembly  or  the  local  union  of  that  trade  does  not  ask  for  its 
assistance.  Now,  you  spoke  of  no  case  having  occurred.  This  recent  case  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  a 
national  affair.  The  New  York  Sun  broke  with  the  Typographical  Union  and  is 
now  running  a  nonunion  office.  The  local  union  there,  Big  Six,  has  carried  on 
that  fight  and  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
and  has  had  the  assistance  of  every  assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  city  of 
New  York  indirectly.  That  is,  district  assembly  No.  49,  on  request,  assisted,  or 
is  assisting  the  Typographical  Union  in  New  York  City  to  try  to  bring  the  New 
York  Sun  to  terms.  So  far  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  could  call  that  a  fair  test  of  the  question.  I  do  not  think  you  can,  because  it 
does  not  involve  enough  men;  and  it  is  a  trouble  of  a  different  character  from 
the  usual  labor  trouble. 

Q.  What  trades  do  your  district  assemblies  now  represent — by  trades  I  mean 
different  handicrafts ,  etc . — principally. — A.  Well ,  there  are  some  miners ,  some  sail- 
makers,  and  some  carpenters.  We  have  no  assembly  of  printers  there.  We  have 
a  typographical  union  which  is  not  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  all,  and 
we  have  some  individual  printers  who  are  in  the  mixed  assemblies. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  textile  work? — A.  We  have  none  at  all.  In  the  State  of 
Maryland  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  organization  of  textile  workers  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Does  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  control  any  great  handicraft  of  the 
country  in  one  assembly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  one? — A.  The  window  glass  blowers. 

Q.  Any  others  that  you  can  name? — A.  That  they  control  the  entire  craft  in  the 
country? 

Q.  Yes;  just  exactly  as  the  international  controls  the  printers  and  the  allied 
trades,  and  the  cigar  makers  control  themselves. — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  single  craft  that  they  control  entirely  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  at  one  time  such  control? — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  any 
organization  in  the  country  does.  In  the  first  place,  to  qualify  that  answer,  I  do 
not  think,  with  the  present  efficient  organization  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  that 
they  control  an  entire  craft;  for  the  reason  that  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  labor  of  the  country  is  organized.  So  therefore  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  at  all. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  organized  labor  alone;  we  are  not  speaking  of  unorgan- 
ized.- —A.  We  control  various  crafts.    For  instance,  in  Baltimore  every  sailmaker 
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is  in  the  sailmakers'  union,  and  so  they  control  that  trade,  but  they  do  not  control 
it  outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  whole  country  itself;  take  any  trade,  take  any  handicraft. 
Do  the  Knights  now  control  any  of  those  crafts  there? — A.  Throughout  the 
country? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  excepting  the  window-glass  workers.    I  think  we  do  not. 

Q.  In  the  glass  manufactories,  are  not  the  trade  unions  in  there? — A.  Oh,  yes — 
that  is,  in  the  flint  and  bottle  blowers.  They  are  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  very 
largely;  almost  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organizations  now — that  is.  district  organizations — in  the  iron 
manufacture? — A.  Yes;  in  various  localities;  not  simply  in  the  districts  of  iron 
workers,  but  in  the  mixed  districts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  in  the  mining  industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Coal  mining? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mining  in  the  West? — A.  Yes;  numerous,  but  not  as  numerous  as  before  the 
falling  off  occurred.  Of  course,  there  are  a  larger  number  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  than  there  are  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
with  all  the  oi'ganizations  combined,  for  instance,  of  the  coal-mine  workers — I 
was  told  the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the  coal  industry, 
and  also  connected  with  one  of  the  labor  bureaus,  that'  there  were  close  onto  300,000 
miners  in  America  connected  with  the  coal  industry,  and  there  were  not  over 
37,000  of  them  in  all  the  organizations  combined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford).  You  state  that  as  your  belief? — A.  It  was  told  to  me. 

Q.  Simply  a  matter  of  hearsay? — A.  I  can  not  find  out  what  the  organization  is 
composed  of,  because  in  the  West  there  is  a  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Q.  But  you  do  state  there  are  more  miners  belonging  to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  than  to  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  more  miners  belong  to  the  United  Miners  of  America 
than  there  are  members  of  any  other  organization  of  this  country?— A.  I  do  not 
know  that. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  mixed  committee:  Is  the  statement  you  make  in  favor  of 
mixed  committees  adjusting  trade  matters  predicated  upon  the  claim  that  the 
power  of  the  workers  combined  is  greater  than  it  would  be  through  individual 
tradesmen? — A.  Certainly;  that  is  exactly  what  it  is  predicated  upon. 

Q.  It  is  not  predicated,  however,  upon  these  premises:  that  other  tradesmen 
will  not  assist  the  strikers,  if  it  results  in  a  strike,  even  though  their  representa- 
tives are  not  seeking  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  as  a  committee.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  tradesmen — do  not  care  what  tradesmen  we  name — endeavor  by  them- 
selves and  through  their  own  committees  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
trouble  and  fail  in  that,  may  your  position  be  construed  to  mean  that  other  trades 
will  not  assist  them  if  a  strike  results? — A.  No,  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  they 
will  not  assist  them,  because  they  do  very  largely  assist.  I  mean  to  say,  though, 
by  having  a  mixed  committee  my  judgement  is  they  come  nearer  to  a  settlement 
of  that  strike  by  having  a  broader  view  on  the  subject  first,  and  secondly,  in  case 
of  a  strike  the  diversified  interests  will  draw  more  men  earnestly  to  the  support 
of  the  strikers  than  probably  would  be  brought  by  individual  or  single  action. 
Let  me  qualify  that:  If  you  recall  the  large  strikes  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  in 
previous  years,  from  1884  to  1890,  you  will  find  that  the  contributions  in  support 
of  those  strikes  were  offered  by  all  classes  of  men;  and  it  was  brought  about  by 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  permeated  all  workers  in  the  mixed  organizations; 
and  for  that  reason  I  believe  that  the  large  employers  of  labor  would  prefer  to 
see  labor  segregated  into  unions,  because  in  that  separation  I  think  they  see  a 
weakness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  they  find  it  is  not  a  weakness,  because  they  have 
allied  trades  with  them  that  can  assist  them. — A.  I  have  heard  that  stated,  as  I 
have  said  before,  but  I  have  not  seen  that  tested  to  its  logical  result. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  so  that  in  the  general  assemblies  of  all  great  cities,  made  up  of 
35,  40,  50,  or  60  unions,  these  matters  are  discussed  inside  of  these  general  assem- 
blies, and  strikes  are  sustained  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  whole  of  the 
.trades,  both  by  money  and  influence? — A.  That  would  be  the  case  and  has  been 
the  case  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  we  have  had  that  tested  in  numerous  cases 
that  have  occurred.  To  find  out  which  is  the  best,  whether  the  general  meetings 
of  the  organizations  under  one  organization,  or  various  crafts  under  one  organi- 
zation, or  whether  the  idea  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  to  segregate  the  unions  is 
the  way  has  not  been  tested  in  a  large  strike  in  this  country  yet.  I  have  not  seen 
yet  a  very  large  strike,  where  anywhere  from  5,000  to  25,000  men  were  out,  and 
called  upon  all  trade  unions  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  to  support  them.  We 
have  not  seen  that  tested  as  to  how  far  it  will  go,  and  I  think  until  that  test  is 
made  we  will  have  to  wait  to  see  which  is  the  most  effective  sort  of  organization. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  the  effort  of  every  trade  union  in  this  country  to  get  along  without 
strikes  at  all? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  aim  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  get  along  without  strikes? — A. 
Sure. 

Q.  Have  the  Knights  of  Labor  really  found  strikes  detrimental  to  them? — A.  I 
should  not  like  to  answer  for  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  question,  because  there 
are  diverse  views. 

Cjj.  Did  not  the  precipitated  strikes  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  do  more  harm  than 
the  politics  that  got  in  among  them? — A.  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  harm. 

Q.  These  men  in  the  ranks  lost  confidence? — A.  By  reason  of  the  loss  of  strikes? 

Q.  Yes.  Is  it  not  so  in  every  trade,  in  fact? — A.  Yes.  The  loss  of  most  of  the 
numerous  strikes  resulted  in  loss  of  membership;  but  I  do  not  think  that  was  an 
indication  of  weakness  in  the  organisation  always. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  the  height  of  influence  and  membership  was  it  ot  a 
mistake,  among  officers  and  others,  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  membe  s  to 
carry  too  much? — A.  Well,  I  believe  that  was  one  of  their  failures.  That  is  my 
opinion.  That  is  one  of  the  failures;  and  if  we  had  been  satisfied  with  less  mem- 
bers, and  they  had  had  more  education  and  more  thorough  organization  on  the 
mixed  line,  I  think  we  would  have  had  better  results  even  in  the  strikes  that 
took  place;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  advance  the  opinion  of  a  mixed  commit- 
tee as  a  basis  in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  because  it  tends  to  the  bringing  in  of 
the  men  of  diverse  trades,  broadens  the  views  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  teaches 
men  to  be  willing  to  make  concessions  and  accept  terms  which  otherwise  they 
would  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  another  fact  of  your  organization  that  a  so-called  set  of  principles 
that  you  gave  out  were  of  a  very  general  and  captivating  character,  and  went 
beyond  trade-unionism,  went  beyond  handicraft,  and  took  up  and  looked  at  ques- 
tions of  cooperation,  as  a  result  of  which  the  working  men  of  the  country  very 
naturally  fell  into  a  kind  of  an  illusion,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  under  the 
management  at  that  time  to  carry  out  even  the  platform  itself? — A.  Well,  I  think 
the  writers  of  the  platform  realized  that  it  would  take  a  number  of  years  to  bring 
about  the  result  they  were  seeking.  I  think  the  platform  itself  is  a  basis  of  the 
organization,  and  that  we  have  gradually  grown  up  to  the  point  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  in  civilization  here  in  the  country  to  see  some  of  our  ideas  incorporated 
into  practical  laws,  brought  about  by  education  and  by  arousing  public  sen- 
timent to  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  labor  problem  or  a  social 
problem. 

Q.  Cooperation  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
United  States? — A.  We  still  have  it. 

Q.  Is  it  practical  to  any  organization? — A.  There  are  some  efforts  at  coopera- 
tion. There  has  been  another  Ruskin  organization  started,  and  there  have  been 
several  attempts  at  cooperation,  and  one  notably  in  New  Jersey,  what  we  call  a 
Consumers'  Circle — that  is,  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling  goods,  buying  only 
union-made  goods.  There  have  been  sporadic  attempts  of  that  character,  but  not 
on  a  large  scale.  Out  of  what  I  consider  mismanagement  grew  some  internal 
dissensions  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  members  away  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Powderly's  lectures  on  the  land  ques- 
tion were  the  features  of  the  order  at  one  time,  and  they  are  now  being  bound 
and  are  being  read  probably  by  hundreds  of  men  who  have  never  heard,  them. 
They  are  attracting  wide  attention.  The  single-tax  idea  of  Henry  George  crept 
into  the  organization  and  is  incorporated  in  the  fifth  plank  of  the  platform.  This 
idea  has  found  very  wide  support  in  the  organization,  and  has  been  a  wonder- 
fully educational  work,  along  the  line  of  the  fifth  plank  of  the  platform.  Its 
main  efforts  have  been  directed  to  improved  results  in  prohibition  of  child  labor, 
the  abolition  of  convict  labor,  contract  labor  on  public  work,  and  in  the  agitation 
of  the  pure-ballot  law.  One  of  the  greatest  works,  I  think,  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor  performed  in  this  country  was  the  initiatory  fight  it  made  for  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  all  over  this  country;  also  the  creation  and  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  which  never  would  have  been  thought  of  or  known  had  not 
the  Knights  of  Labor  advocated  it.  The  restriction  of  immigration  was  probably 
agitated  far  more  by  the  labor  organizations  than  any  other  single  body,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  abolition  of  the  conspiracy  laws  in  my  own 
State — the  Knights  of  Labor  were  responsible  for  the  abolition  of  the  conspiracy 
law,  which  was  a  very  odious  and  obnoxious  thing  for  an  enlightened  people. 
The  gradual  limitation  for  the  employment  of  children,  which  is  going  on  more 
or  less  all  over  the  country,  was  brought  about,  I  think,  by  education  and  agita- 
tion in  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
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Q.  What  about  your  shorter  workdays? — A.  We  have  advocated  that,  of  course. 
That  was  one  of  our  planks  from  the  inception  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  you  instrumental  in  getting  that  passed  by  Con- 
gress?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  body  was  the  chief  advocate  of  that? — A.  Yes.  The  general  assembly 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  presented  the  first  bill  for  an  8-hour  law  that  was  ever 
presented  in  Congress;  advocated  and  established  the  first  bill  for  a  national 
bureau  under  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  at  that  time  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  bureaus  throughout  the  country,  and  advocated  the  original 
passage  of  stricter  laws  in  reference  to  contract  work  on  national,  State,  and 
municipal  improvements;  and  I  presume  were  the  first  advocates,  so  far  as  I 
know,  for  municipal  and  State  ownership  of  public  utilities,  which  has  so  pro- 
gressed to-day,  I  understand,  that  300  cities  in  America  are  owning  all  or  part  of 
either  their  electric-lighting,  gas,  or  street-railway  plants,  and  waterworks.  So 
that,  even  though  we  have  lost  in  numbers,  my  opinion  is  that  we  have  gained  in 
.  education  and  in  work  far  more  than  we  lost  in  good  results.  We  are  prac- 
tically educating  our  members  on  the  lines  of  the  platform,  and  we  are  educating 
people  outside  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  what  city  owns  the  street  railroads?— A. 
No  large  city  in  this  country.  They  have  quasi  ownership  by  reason  of  methods 
of  control.  For  instance,  in  my  city  we  have  a  right  to  take  over  the  railroads 
at  the  end  of  every  15  years,  and  we  have  a  lien  upon  the  revenue  of  railroads  to 
the  extent  of  9  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts.  I  should  not  probably  have  said 
street  railways,  but  I  should  have  confined  the  ownership  more  to  gas,  electric 
light,  and  waterworks.  Toronto,  Canada,  I  believe,  owns  its  own  railroads,  and 
in  Boston  they  own  the  subway;  and  I  think  if  our  people  are  successful,  which 
they  will  be,  in  pushing  the  sentiment  forward.  New  York  will  own  its  own  sub- 
way also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  In  the  gaining  of  the  shorter  workday,  how  do  you 
say  the  influence  has  been  exerted;  through  the  distinct  trades  and  organiza- 
tions or  through  public  opinion  as  fostered  by  the  Knights? — A.  Originally  we 
■tried  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  shortening  the  workday.  Those 
which  came  under  my  particular  notice  at  the  time  I  had  better  cite:  One  was  the 
shortening  of  the  workdays  for  the  street-car  men  in  our  own  city.  We  brought 
them  down  from  17  to  12,  and  from  18  to  12.  We  commenced  public  agitation 
and  discussion  of  the  question  until  we  forced  it  into  legislation.  The  same 
applied  to  the  carpenters.  At  that  time  the  carpenters  in  our  city  were  all  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor — not  all,  either.  We  brought  about  the  movement  for  9  hours. 
It  was  really  a  movement  for  8  hours,  but  they  accepted  a  compromise  on  9  hours 
at  that  time.  We  also  did  the  same  thing  in  Baltimore  for  the  clothing  cutters. 
That  is  in  my  particular  locality.  Then  it  spread  until  it  was  done  in  other  loca- 
tions. Now  the  Typographical  Union  has  9  hours,  I  think  it  went  into  effect  a 
week  before  last  Tuesday;  they  put  into  effect  a  national  law — 9-hour  workday. 
Our  people  contended  for  and  have  secured  a  9-hour  workday,  but  only  with  a 
reduction  of  pay;  that  is  partly  a  concession;  and  they  hope  in  the  near  future, 
through  the  work  of  the  union,  to  recover  that  lost  hour's  pay. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  district  assemblies  at  any  time  been  able  to  obtain  an 
8-hour  day;  successfully  agitated  for  it,  and  probably  got  it  through  strikes? — A. 
Yes;  I  just  enumerated  now. 

Q.  These  are  locals  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  Well,  that  was  done  through  dis- 
trict assemblies  and  the  locals  took  the  initiative. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  obtained  for  one  whole  trade  the  8-hour  day? — A.  Through- 
out the  country? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  any  trade  is  working  8  hours  all  over  the 
country. 

Q.  Have  you  gained  9-hour  days  for  the  entire  body  anywhere? — A.  Well,  I  can 
not  answer  that  question  fair  without  I  state  this:  We  have  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  through  various  district  assemblies,  advocated  a  shorter  work- 
day for  various  crafts,  and  they  have  secured  that;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Typographical  Union — and  I  believe  the  granite  cutters  put  into  effect  a  national 
8-hour  workday  and  the  miners  reduced  the  hours — but  I  do  not  think  any  national 
body  throughout  the  country  has  secured  the  shorter  workday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  they  not  got  it  in  all  States  covered  by  their 
organization? — A.  Well,  probably  they  have.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  said  they 
have  reduced  hours  in  various  sections. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  miners  Who  are  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Have  they  the  8-hour  workday  in  force  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have.    They  may  have  some  isolated  cases  where  they  are  working  8  hours. 
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Q.  How  have  their  wages  been  adjusted?  Has  it  been  done  in  the  localities  by 
the  locals  themselves? — A.  Yes;  mostly  by  the  locals,  or  district  where  they  have 
districts.  The  national  body  has  never  attempted  to  my  knowledge  to  make  the 
scale  of  prices. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  particular  mining  held  in  which  they  have  a  district  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  could. 

Q.  What  field? — A.  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Hard-coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  bituminous  field  of.  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  a  great  many  of  our  miners,  local  assemblies  in  the  mining  industry,  are 
working  entirely  in  secret.  You  are  acquainted  with  that  fact.  (Speaking  to 
Mr.  Ratchford.)     They  are  afraid  to  expose  themselves. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  in  that  district  in  Pennsylvania  met  the  employers  at 
any  time  recently  to  fix  wages  and  hours  of  labor?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  miners  of  the  bituminous  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
especially  the  western  field,  meet  the  employers  once  a  year  to  fix  wages? — A.  That 
I  do  not  know,  except  through  the  newspapers.  They  made  an  agreement  in 
Pittsburg,  I  think,  last  January.  I  had  notice  of  that  through  the  papers,  but 
from  actual  knowledge  1  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  order  taken  any  action  with  respect  to  the 
incorporation  of  organized  labor? — A.  As  a  national  body,  I  think  not.  In  certain 
localities  our  districts  and  locals  have  in  a  number  of  cases  become  incorporated. 
The  general  officers,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  myself,  have  disagreed  as  to  the  effect 
of  incorporating.  We  rather  believe  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  incorporate 
than  it  would  be  to  incorporate.  The  conditions  of  the  law  with  reference  to 
labor  and  capital  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  a  labor  organization  to  incorporate, 
in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.L.Harris.)  Why  have  you  reached  that  conclusion? — A.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  technicality  of  the  law,  and  the  facility  with  which  money  can 
utilize  the  law  have  proven  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes. 
That  has  been  brought  out  in  numerous  cases  of  the  use  of  the  injunction. 
That  question  came  out  recently  in  one  of  our  discussions;  if  a  man  were  to  dis- 
charge 500  employees  or  lock  them  out,  because  of  some  action  on  their  part, 
whether  an  injunction  would  be  issued  by  the  court  compelling  him  to  keep  those 
men  at  work.  I  have  asked  several  lawyers  individually,  whether  they  thought 
it  .would  hold,  and  they  have  told  me  no;  they  did  not  think  we  could  get  an 
injunction  of  that  character;  yet  we  find  injunctions  issued  every  day  in  the  week, 
when  necessary,  to  stop  men  from  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  employerswhen 
they  are  on  a  strike;  and  if  they  were  incorporated  the  incorporators  would  be  not 
only  liable  to  the  law  for  all  they  possessed,  but  if  an  organization  was  incorpo- 
rated and  had  any  funds  it  could  be  easily  attached.  And  the  shifting  character 
of  the  officials  of  labor  organizations,  the  fact  that  they  change  every  6  months' 
or  a  year  makes  it  undesirable  to  incorporate  bodies,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  anything  further  than  the  old  feature  that 
you  had  in  the  Knights  with  respect  to  cooperation,  other  than  what  you  said 
this  morning? — A.  Nothing;  except  that  on  the  lines  of  cooperation  we  are  con- 
tinually trying  to  educate.  We  believe  that  the  attempts  heretofore  made  of  . 
compulsory  cooperation — in  the  several  cases  that  compulsory  cooperation  was 
attempted  by  various  local  assemblies  and  districts,  it  failed.  I  think  that  the 
work  we  are  doing  on  the  line  of  educating  the  people  to  cooperate,  not  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  products,  but  in  the  purchase  of  union-made  goods,  is 
probably  a  better  line  than  the  industrial  settlement  of  cooperation  or  the  plan 
that  was  heretofore  adopted  in  several  cases,  of  starting  settlements  and  factories 
on  the  cooperative  plan. 

Q.  Have  you  a  trade  label  in  your  order? — A.  Sure  ;  the  Knights  of  Labor  label. 
We  use  the  same  label  in  different  forms  ;  any  form  that  each  of  the  assemblies 
may  choose  to  use. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect? — A.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  beneficial ;  not  as 
beneficial  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  in  some  cases  it  has  been  highly  beneficial. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  canning  industry  in  Baltimore  City.  Probably  there  is 
no  more  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  use  of  the  label  on  manufactured 
products  than  in  that  case.  We  had  an  assembly  at  that  time,  before  the  machines 
were  introduced,  of  1,100  or  1,200  men,  who  were  making  what  were  called  non- 
acid  cans ;  and  they  used  the  label  which  had  the  yellow  seal  of  the  order  on  it, 
and  it  became  universal  in  this  country  until  certain  difficulties  arose  in  the  trade. 
What  was  called  "  jumpers"  were  introduced,  that  is,  the  manufacture  of  cans 
by  machinery ;  and  it  really  destroyed  the  assembly,  or  really  destroyed  the  trade, 
because  there  is  very  little  can  making  by  hand  to-day ;  but  still  they  make  cans 
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by  hand.  The  label  was  efficacious  in  protecting  them  and  bringing  into  use  and 
making  a  demand  for  that  product.  There  is  no  question  about  that :  they  flour- 
ished very  largely,  and  accumulated  money,  and  built  up  a  very  strong  organiza- 
tion. After  we  had  built  up  the  label  for  them  and  built  up  the  organization,  we 
had  two  or  three  agreements  with  their  employers.  Most  of  the  can-making 
industry  was  then  in  Maryland,  a  large  portion  of  it.  We  made  annual  agree- 
ments for  the  Can  Makers'  Assembly  and  for  the  u  se  of  the  label;  but  they  went  out 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  went  into  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  think  there 
are  21  members  left,  probably  25  ;  I  do  not  know,  but  a  very  small  number  of 
them  are  left.  I  think  that  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the 
shifting  character  of  the  organization.  The  cigarmakers'  label  was  actually  made 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  it  was  a  form  of  cooperation.  When  the  label  was 
first  put  on  the  market,  the  union  label  of  the  cigarmakers,  I  think  all  cigarmakers 
with  their  strong  support,  and  the  strong  demand  made  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
throughout  the  country ,  was  the  making  of  that  label ;  and  of  course  they  have  since 
followed  it  up  and  kept  it  up  before  the  public,  by  all  manner  of  means.  I  think  I 
have  already  explained  that  that  is  a  form  of  cooperation.  We  have  in  New 
Jersey  a  consumers'  circle  which  is  in  the  form  of  cooperation,  pledging  members 
to  purchase  only  union-made  goods.  That  has  proved  fairly  successful  in  that 
locality.  I  think  it  might  be  enlarged  with  profit  all  over  the  country.  We  are 
tryingit  in  several  little  localities  in  a  small  way,  and  it  will  probably  grow,  but  I 
think  it  will  get  to  be  an  education  on  lines  of  cooperation.  The  socialists,  I 
think,  are  helping  a  good  deal  in  that  direction. 

Q.  In  your  strikes,  have  you  called  in  arbitration  boards  under  the  State  law  or 
have  you  depended  on  your  own  organization? — A.  I  do  not  recall  just  now  any 
strike  where  the  State  board  was  called  in  successfully — not  because  we  did  not 
attempt  to  call  it  in,  but  because  the  other  side  would  not  accept  their  mediation 
and  arbitration.  We  have  done  so  recently  in  New  York,  in  the  strike  of  the 
street-car  men  in  Brooklyn;  and  in  1895  we  attempted  in  several  instances  to  have 
the  board  take  up  the  cases,  but  the  street-car  employers  refused  to  accept  media- 
tion and  arbitration.    We  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  As  a  body? — A.  As  a  national  body,  because  we  believe  that  is  the  only  way  to 
make  arbitration  really  successful  and  to  avoid  strikes.  And  we  believe  also  that 
in  making  compulsory  arbitration  a  law  that  we  should  compel  both  sides  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  arbiters,  just  as  our  equity  courts  make  them  abide  in  cases 
at  equity,  until  carried  up  to  a  higher  court.  We  have  never  elaborated  a  plan,  but 
we  have  advocated  the  general  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  How  generally  do  you  use  the  boycott? — A.  Whenever  we  feel  constrained 
to  do  it,  we  use  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  have  used  it  very  successfully 
in  some  instances,  but  the  fact  that  local  bodies  have  used  the  boycott  to  too  great 
an  extent  in  some  cases  has  weakened  the  effect  of  the  boycott.  At  one  time  the 
boycott  was  a  very  effective  weapon.  It  was  effective  because  of  the  fear  of  the 
employer,  as  much  as  of  the  effect;  but  when  we  got  so  many  little  boycotts  that 
it  required  almost  a  card  in  your  pocket  all  the  time  to  find  out  what  to  buy  and 
sell,  then  the  boycott  lost  its  effectiveness.  In  our  city  we  have  had  a  discussion 
on  that  two  or  three  times.  Talking  about  boycotts,  I  started  to  go  into  a  cigar 
store.  A  friend  said,  "Don't  go  in  there;  that  fellow  is  boycotted."  'He  is?" 
"Yes."  "He  has  the  labels  on  his  goods."  "They  are  old  labels — before  the 
trouble  came."  He  brought  out  of  his  pocket  a  card,  and  on  that  card  I  think  he 
had  probably  ten  different  concerns  in  Baltimore  who  were  being  boycotted  by 
the  local  Federation  of  Labor.  Well,  we  had  the  same  trouble  in  our  various 
localities  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  therefore  the  boycott  lost  its  effective- 
ness. Now,  a  boycott  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  not  enforced  generally  unless 
issued  by  the  general  executive  board  from  the  general  office.  Then  we  seek  to  put 
it  in  force  all  over  the  country  by  order  and  send  a  notice  to  that  effect,  and  in 
some  instances  it  has  been  very  effective.  We  made  it  very  effective  in  my 
locality  against  several  newspapers,  which  we  forced  to  come  into  the  Typograph- 
ical Union  by  reason  of  the  boycott  placed  on  them  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  at 
times. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  injunction  in  strikes? — A.  Person- 
ally, I  have  had  no  experience  at  home. 

Cj>.  How  is  it  with  the  order? — A.  The  order's  experience  has  been  very  sad. 
The  injunction  has  been  used  very  effectively  against  members  of  the  order  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  think  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust,  and  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  general  assembly  feels  on  it  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  resolution,  of  which  you  have  a  copy.     [Reads:] 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  repealing  the  power  of  courts  to  govern  by  injunc- 
tion, and  taking  from  courts  the  awful  power  of  condemning  men  without  jury 
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trial  in  cases  of  strikes,  as  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years.  Also  limiting  the 
power  of  Federal  courts  to  interfere  with  personal  liberty  of  persons  engaged  in 
defending  their  opportunities  to  make  a  living,  and  the  right  of  free  speech,  all  of 
which  rights  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 

In  some  cases  the  injunction  has  been  used  to  prohibit  men  from  assisting  oth- 
ers on  a  strike,  by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  by  other  methods.  We  think  the 
injunction  is  a  weapon  which  can  be  used,  and  has  been  used,  unfairly,  unjustly, 
and  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  would  not  take  away  from  the  courts  the 
power  of  enjoining  under  certain  conditions,  would  you? — A.  No;  but  we  would 
limit  the  power  of  courts  to  issue  injunctions  against  men  who  were  simply  pro- 
tecting their  own  rights,  so  long  as  they  did  not  infringe  the  rights  of  others. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  modification,  really,  of  that  law  you  desire? — A.  I  do  not  think 
our  organization  would  seek  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  injunction  as  applied  to 
commercial  and  business  affairs,  and  where  it  is  properly  used.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  injunction  was  ever  intended  to  be  used  as  it  has  been  used  in  the  past; 
that  is,  in  enjoining  men  from  going  on  strikes,  or  enjoining  men  from  talking 
with  other  men,  trying  to  get  him  not  to  take  his  place. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  it  is.  an  abuse  rather  than  otherwise? — A.  Yes;  an  extreme 
abuse,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  modify  the  abuse,  because  the  court  is 
the  sole  judge  as  to  how  far  the  injunction  shall  be  used;  therefore,  sooner  than 
place  that  in  the  hands  of  ah  individual — we  prefer  to  have  it  abolished  rather 
than  have  the  abuse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  that  law  not  be  effective  in  prohibiting  a  judge 
to  issue  an  injunction  in  certain  cases,  instead  of  abolishing  the  law? — A.  It  might 
be  modified  in  that  way;  as  applied  to  labor  organizations  and  their  attempt  to 
better  their  conditions  more  particularly. 

Q.  You  think  the  court  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  injunctions  in  such 
cases? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  that  the  indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  these  labor  troubles  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  people,  working  people  at 
least,  to  lose  respect  for  the  courts? — A.  I  think  it  has  caused  them  not  only  to  lose 
respect  for  the  courts,  but  it  has  caused  a  loss  of  respect  for  the  civil  power  of 
the  country:  and  1  think  it  has  gone  farther  toward  making  anarchists  than  any 
other  acts  of  the  civil  government  in  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  action  has  your  order  taken  as  to  the  ages  of 
children  employed? — A.  Well,  we  have  asked  for  the  prohibition  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Q.  In  all  trades? — A.  That  is  our  general  platform,  our  general  reqrest.  Of 
course,  in  various  States  and  in  various  localities,  we  have  advocated  various 
measures,  depending  on  the  trade  at  that  point.  In  some  States,  for  instance, 
where  they  have  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  12,  we  have 
gone  to  the  legislature  and  asked  for  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  14.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  our  general  assembly  for  many  years  that  we 
should  have  a  national  law  on  that  question,  so  as  to  affect  all  States  alike,  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  bring  the  competition  of  the  manufacturers  on  equal  terms  in  vari- 
ous States.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  ask  one  State  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age  and  in  another  State  allow  children  to  go  into  the 
factories  at  any  age.  It  gives  one  State  an  advantage  over  another  in  the  manu- 
facturing industri  es ;  therefore ,  we  think  it  would  be  wiser  if  a  national  law  or  uni- 
formity of  State  law  could  be  effected,  whereby  the  prohibition  of  employment  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  country.  And 
in  all  cases  there  should  be  added  to  that  an  educational  qualification — that  they 
should  be  capable  of  reading  and  writing  before -going  into  any  factory. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  couple  with  your  restriction  as  to  the  age  of  16  an  edu- 
cational test  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Through  compulsory  education  or  otherwise  ? — A.  Yes ;  through  compulsory 
education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  not  that  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  make  enactments  ? — A.  That  is  a  question  we  have  not  largely  discussed. 
We  presume  some  of  the  members  may  have  taken  extreme  States'  rights  views 
of  the  subject,  and  others,  on  the  other  side.  Thereforerwe  have  left  the  details 
of  that  question  alone  very  much,  leaving  it  rather  to  the  lawyers,  who  may  say 
it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  Government  to  legislate  on  that  subject.  But  if  a 
recommendation  was  passed  by  Congress,  to  all  States  of  the  Union,  asking  legis- 
latures of  the  States  to  adopt  a  uniform  law  of  that  character,  we  think  it  would 
probably  be  complied  with.  We  want  to  call  attention  to  this  fact ;  that,  in  the 
commercial  world,  the  business  men  of  the  country  have  accepted  without  ques- 
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tion  the  passage  of  the  national  bankrupt  law,  which  affects  money  transactions 
in  every  State  of  the  Union ;  and  if  that  is  constitutional  we  think  that  a  law 
affecting  flesh  and  blood  of  the  citizens  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  just  as 
constitutional ;  and  that  it  will  be  equally  constitutional  to  pass  a  law  covering 
the  protection  of  children  as  the  passage  of  the  law  affecting  bankrupt  proceed- 
ings. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  compulsory  education? — 
A.  Our  organization  stands  committed  to  the  compulsory  educational  law,  and 
of  course  you  understand  I  am  representing  as  best  I  know  how  the  voice  and 
sentiment  of  the  organization.  We  have  discussed  that  off  and  on  several  times 
in  our  general  assembly,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it,  whether  it  could  be 
made  effective,  and  there  is  some  question  about  it.  I  have  some  grave  doubts 
whether  a  compulsory  educational  law  would  be  effective,  whether  it  could  be 
made  effective ;  but  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  States  and  some 
cities  they  have  passed  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  and  they  have  been 
effective,  and  logically,  going  along  on  the  same  lines,  we  believe  that  a  compul- 
sory educational  law  could  also  be  made  effective  after  years  of  trial ;  probably 
not  the  first  year,  as  I  say,  but  unless  you  have  a  beginning  you  will  not  have  an 
ending. 

Q.  Compulsory  education  and -compulsory  attendance  in  school  virtually  mean 
the  same  thing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  prescribed  any  age  limit  for  compulsory  education? — 
A.  No,  no  limit  except  at  the  point  of  employment.  In  that  plank  of  our  plat- 
form we  have  stated  an  age  limit. 

Q.  And  that  age  limit  is  what? — A.  Sixteen.  We  say  this  with  reference  to  the 
ages  (reading): 

' '  XIII.  The  prohibition  by  law  of  the  employment  of  children  under  15  years  of 
age,  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  for  at  least  10  months  in  the  year  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  j'ears,  and  the  furnishing  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  of  free  text-books." 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  any  of  the  Territories  as  to  public 
school  facilities;  Indian  Territory,  for  instance? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  until  I  went  to  the  secretary  and  asked  him,  because  he  gets  all  the  cor- 
respondence on  that  line,  and  unless  it  was  laid  before  me  or  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity I  could  not  answer  that.  I  know  that  there  has  been  complaint  as  to  school 
facilities  in  New  York  all  last  year,  and  our  assembly  asked  for  agitation  to 
secure  added  school  facilities.  As  to  Indian  Territory  and  further  west,  while 
there  may  have  been  some  complaints,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  your  order  opposes  the  employment  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  education  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  15?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  "do  you  do  with  that  other  year? — A.  That  plank  should  have  been 
changed  to  16,  as  I  said. 

Q.  Well,  the  order  is  really  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16? — A.  Yes- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  What  have  you  to  say  about  national,  State,  and  munic- 
ipal employment  of  labor? — A.  We  favor,  of  course,  the  system  of  direct  employ- 
ment. We  favor  the  abolition  of  giving  out  work  for  the  city.  State,  or  nation  by 
contract.  We  believe,  under  that  system,  there  has  grown  up  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
ruption, both  in  politics  and  in  robbery  of  the  Government,  and  the  best  remedy  for 
it  is  direct  employment  by  the  city,  by  the  State,  and  by  the  nation  in  its  various 
capacities  as  an  employer.  And  I  might  say  we  are  being  educated  on  that  line  by 
the  county  council  of  London  giving  direct  employment.  I  have  been  trying  to  fol- 
low that  and  trying  to  get  some  information.  I  have  not  succeeded  yet.  Newspaper 
accounts  say  it  has  been  very  successful,  and  I  presume  it  has,  having  seen  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  We  see  in  the  Post-Office  Department  the  direct  employment 
of  employees  to  distribute  letters.  That  can  be  extended  to  all  forms  of  State, 
national,  and  municipal  work.  We  find  in  some  localities  where  the  city  owns 
waterworks,  gas  works,  and  where  they  clean  streets  instead  of  giving  it  out  by 
contract,  a  direct  example  of  how  well  work  can  be  done  under  control  of  the 
administration,  whether  Republican  or  Democratic,  where  the  administration  is 
economical;  and  really  the  people  are  elevated  and  the  public  conscience  is  quick- 
ened to  the  performance  of  duty,  and  it  results  in  a  better  condition  of  trade.  It 
may  not  be  as  cheap  at  first,  but  the  final  outcome  is  always  better,  both  in  the 
return  of  the  money  spent  and  in  the  advancement  of  the  public  morals. 

Q.  How  do  they  regulate  wages  under  the  municipality? — A.  We  passed  in  our 
city,  about  3  or  4  years  ago,  a  law  which  said  that  no  man  should  be  employed  by 
the  city  government  for  less  than  S1.66£  a  day — an  arbitrary  law. 
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Q.  That  is  ordinary  labor?— A.  On  ordinary  labor.  That  any  skilled  mechanic 
employed  by  the  city  should  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
union  men  in  that  trade. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  have  the  wages  paid  according  to  the  different  trade 
unions  scales?— A.  Yes.  Now  I  think  that  was  the  scheme  down  there.  I  under- 
stand in  Boston  they  have  gone  a  little  farther  than  that  with  that  arbitrary 
system  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  they  pay,  and  that  the  city  itself  is  the  judge  of 
that  rate.  While  up  there  recently  our  district  secretary  promised  to  send  me 
information  on  that  subject.  I  was  interested  in  that  question;  as  to  how  they 
had  passed  a  law  to  employ  people  only  8  hours  a  day.  They  had  a  referendum 
on  the  matter  in  the  past  month,  and  I  asked  him:  "  If  you  get  this  8-hour  law 
adopted  (which  I  believe  has  since  been  adopted,)  how  are  you  going  to  make 
the  rate  of  pay."  "Well,"  he  says,  "  do  that  arbitrarily."  I  do  not  know  of  any 
rule  by  which  you  could  govern  that,  except  that  city  officials  would  be  the  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  man.  Now  we  had  a  controversy  about  the  reduction  of 
wages  of  city  employees,  and  the  mayor  laid  down  the  dictum  that  the  employees 
of  the  city  government  should  not  be  paid  any  more  than  men  in  the  same  char- 
acter of  employment  in  private  employment.  There  is  quite  a  contest  going  on 
between  the  mayor  and  city  council  as  to  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  reducing 
common  laborers'  wages,  in  some  instances,  and  engineers'.  A  case  has  been 
brought  up  of  an  engineer  who  was  getting  $1,200  a  year.  The  committee 
attempted  to  cut  his  wages  down  to  $1 ,000  or  $900 ,  and  the  engineers  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  he  was  a  skilled  mechanic  and  that  a  skilled  engineer  was  worth  $1,200 
a  year,  and  oftentimes  got  that  in  private  employment.  For  instance,  one  side 
instanced  numerous  cases  where  they  got  less,  and,  of  course,  the  other  side 
instanced  cases  where  an  engineer  got  $1,700  or  $1,800  a  year,  but  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  leave  it  at  $1,200. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  your  personal  opinion  about  that;  should  a 
man  work  less  for  a  private  concern  than  a  municipality? — A.  I  do  not  think  a 
man  ought  to  work  at  any  less  wages  than  he  can  possibly  live  on,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case.  If  a  man  got  out  of  employment  and 
wanted  bread  and  butter  for  his  family,  he  would  take  what  he  would  not  under 
different  circumstances;  but  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  standard  wages  of  the 
city,  State,  and  nation  should  be  high  enough  to  give  a  man  the  standard  of 
living,  so  that  he  would  be  comfortably  housed  and  clothed,  and  be  able  to  com- 
fortably support  his  family,  and  be  a  better  citizen  than  he  has  been. 

Q.  Is  the  case  true  of  individual  employers? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  municipality  paying  more 
than  the  individual? — A.  It  would  naturally  be  to  make  men  seek  city  employ- 
ment, and  also  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  wages  in  the  private  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Or  hold  his  wages  at  what  they  are? — A.  As  high  as 
they  are  instead  of  lower.  Every  time  the  government  cuts  down  wages,  whether 
it  be  in  the  city,  State,  or  nation,  there  will  be  a  lower  standard  of  living  in  that 
locality,  and,  therefore,  I  favor,  and  I  think  our  organization  favors,  the  highest 
kind  of  standard;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  city,  the  municipality,  or  the 
State,  or  the  nation  ought  to  do  anything  to  lower  that  standard,  but  rather  ought 
to  do  everything  to  raise  that  standard.  I  think  a  man  ought  to  charge  just  as 
much  for  his  labor  as  the  demand  for  that  labor  will  give  him  at  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfohd.)  In  any  case? — A.  In  every  case;  but  if  he  has  to  take 
less  from  a  private  employer  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  man  occupying 
the  same  position  in  Government  employment  should  be  compelled  to  come  down 
to  his  level;  rather  try  to  bring  him  up  to  the  other  man's  level. 

Q.  In  short,  you  believe  it  is  setting  a  good  example  for  the  municipality  to  pay 
a  higher  wage  than  any  others  pay? — A.  Most  assuredly;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  because  it  raises  the  morality  and  the  tone,  and  the 
standard  of  living,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  masses,  and  that  will  elevate  the 
mass  of  workers;  elevate  both  the  millionaire  as  well  as  the  poor  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  practically,  is  it  not  so  that  these  employees  on 
municipal  work  are  paid  higher  wages  than  the  ordinary  rate  because  they  retain 
their  places  only  during  the  existence  of  the  political  party  in  power,  and  then 
are  displaced  by  others,  and  made  to  shiftfor  themselves? — A.  That  is  true,  and 
that  is  another  reason  why  they  ought  to  get  a  little  more.  But,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  good  merit  system,  practically  applied,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  ought  to  be  obviated:,  but  whether  it  will  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 
Practical  politics  gets  way  ahead  of  practical  civil  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  not  a  system  growing  out  of  that  which  is  in  a  meas- 
ure doing  away  with  this  changing  of  employees  under  changes  of  political  par- 
ties?— A-  That  is  what  I  alluded  to,  the  civil-service  tenure  of  office.    Civil  service 
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has  a  tendency  to  do  away  with  that,  and  whether  it  continues  to  grow  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Q.  Is  that  being  pursued  in  your  municipality? — A.  Well,  in  our  city  when  it 
was  put  to  a  vote  it  was  defeated  by  34,000  majority. 

But  yet,  on  top  of  that  utter  defeat,  the  merit  system  has  been  applied  within 
the  past  4  weeks  to  our  fire  department  and  to  our  police  department.  It  has 
been  rigorously  enforced  and  applied  more  strongly  in  the  fire  department  by 
the  incoming  administation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhar.)  What  action  has  your  order  taken  in  respect  to  im- 
migration?— A.  We  have  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  at  various  times  calling 
on  Congress  to  enact  laws  restricting  immigration,  and  we  believe  that  when 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  come  in  they  should  add  first  to  the  material  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  they  should  add  to  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  have,  of  course,  advocated  a  restriction  of  immigration  on  these 
lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  mean  by  adding  to  the  material  welfare 
of  the  country? — A.  By  bringing  a  certain  amount  of  money  into  the  country  with 
them,  so  as  to  give  them  the  assurance  of  living  here;  and  they  should  bring  a 
certain  amount  of  brains  and  intelligence  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  we  understand  you  to  state  on  that  question  that 
the  Knights  of  Labor  were  the  first  organization  that  took  a  stand,  in  favor  of 
restricting  immigration? — A.  I  think  we  were  the  first  organization  of  labor  in 
this  country  that  advocated  the  restriction  of  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  what  the  sentiment  is  generally  among 
the  organized  workingmen  on  this  subject  of  restricting  immigration? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  as  far  as  I  have  observed  that  the  sentiment  is  universal,  even  among  the 
unskilled  labor,  that  some  restriction  is  absolutely  necessary  on  immigration. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  whether  they  be  foreigners 
or  sons  of  foreigners,  or  so-called  Americans,  are  generally  in  favor  of  it? — A.  I 
think  it  is  a  general  sentiment.  For  instance,  men  (like  myself)  who  are  the  sons 
of  foreigners  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  while  this  'country  should  still  be  open 
under  certain  regulations  for  the  admission  of  immigrants,  yet  the  lines  should 
be  more  marked  and  more  restricted  and  more  strictly  drawn  than  heretofore, 
because  the  country  has  advanced  as  a  country,  because  when  the  population 
increases  there  is  less  opportunity  lor  making  a  riving,  and  therefore  the  value  of 
citizenship  in  this  country  is  greater  and  should  be  placed  higher. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  influence  of  organized  labor  will  be  exerted  in  behalf 
of  the  Lodge  immigration  bill,  the  educational  test? — A.  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  that.  I  know  that  the  sentiment  is  for  an  educational  test,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  people  thoroughly  understand  it.  The  Lodge  bill  has  been  discussed 
at  one  of  our  general  assemblies,  but  not  in  detail.  I  think  the  general  sentiment 
of  our  organization  was  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  bill,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  understand  the  measure  well  enough  to  pass  upon  it, 
unless  it  became  an  issue  in  a  campaign  where  it  was  so  generally  discussed  that 
all  the  people  could  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  such  a  bill  would  be  effective  in  removing 
the  evils  that  arise  from  immigration? — A.  Not  altogether,  not  so  long  as  capital 
has  the  power  to  bring  in  skilled  workmen.  For  instance,  I  was  told  (I  do  not 
know  how  true  it  was)  the  other  day  that  a  certain  manufacturer  of  toys  in  this 
country,  on  a  small  scale,  had  proposed  to  go  into  it  on  a  larger  scale.  He  was 
of  German  descent  and  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe  to  bring  some  of  the  skilled  toy 
makers  of  Germany  over  here ;  and  he  went  to  Nuremburg,  Nuremburg  being 
the  great  toy  making  center  of  the  world,  I  believe ;  and  he  found  men  there  who 
had  little  money  but  were  skilled  toy  makers,  and  he  made  his  arrangements,  and 
those  men  came  into  this  country  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  They 
could  not  be  kept  out  and  they  are  said  to  be  going  to  work  for  this  toy  maker. 
Even  though  we  have  the  law,  there  is  this  opportunity  for  large  capital  to  go 
over  to  the  other  side  and  bring  skilled  labor  or  unskilled  labor  over  here.  Of 
course  we  can  modify  it  and  prevent  it  as  much  as  possible,  but  I  think  some  of 
it  will  still  go  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Germans  are 
opposed  to  the  restriction  of  immigration  and  that  the  Irish  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  other  nationalities,  do  you  recognize  that  to  be  a  genuine  expression  of  their 
sentiments  or  an  expression  promoted  in  some  interests? — A.  I  generally  take  those 
kind  of  statements  cum  grano  salis ;  it  depends  on  the  politics  of  the  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  spoke  of  the  unskilled  trades  or  common  labor ; 
is  it  or  not  your  opinion  that  that  class  of  labor  is  mostly  affected  by  immigra- 
tion?—A.  It  has  been  in  the  past,  undoubtedly. 
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Q.  More  so  than  the  skilled  trades?— A  Oh,  in  the  past  undoubtedly.  I  think 
that  probably  the  miners  have  suffered  more  from  the  importation  of  unskilled 
labor  than  any  other  class,  or  any  other  working  people  on  the  American  conti- 
nent ;  and  I  think  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the  skilled  labor  list  will  be 
very  small,  and  we  will  all  therefore  be  affected  by  these  various  things. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  unskilled  labor  is  mostly  affected? 
Have  we  not  very  many  highly  skilled  immigrants  coming  to  this  country?— A. 
Yes,  but  the  largest  number  of  workers  in  this  country  were  unskilled  laborers 
and  therefore  the  largest  number  affected  were  unskilled  laborers.  While  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  skill  required  to  dig  coal,  it  is  such  a  small  amount  that 
the  man  who,  for  instance,  is  digging  on  the  streets,  at  common  ordinary  labor, 
can  very  soon  be  taught  how  to  dig  for  coal  under  certain  exigencies,  for  instance, 
a  strike  or  a  lockout.  Or  a  man  may  be  taught  to  go  on  the  street  car  and  run  a 
car  if  he  can  speak  the  language,  without  having  a  great  amount  of  skill ;  and 
there  are  various  other  things  that  he  can  be  taught  to  do  in  a  short  while,  where 
strikes  and  lockouts  occur.  For  that  reason  unskilled  labor  suffered  most,  and 
the  other  fact  that  combinations  of  capital  controlled  this  industry  and  operated 
on  a  large  scale  and  it  was  profitable  for  them  to  bring  labor  over  in  large 
numbers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  skilled  immigrants  come  to  this  country  and  enter 
into  a  trade  that  is  not  thoroughly  organized,  and  displace  the  tradesmen  by 
working  for  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  and  those  tradesmen  in  turn  must  turn  their 
attention  to  common  labor? — A.  I  think  that  was  the  fact. 

Q.  During  former  times? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  the  case  in  numerous  instances 
in  the  past;  but  I  think  it  is  lessening  every  day,  for  the  reason  that  machinery 
has  made  the  skilled  laborers,  so  many  of  them,  common  laborers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Has  your  order  ever  formulated  any  rules  that  they 
would  like  to  have  carried  out  by  the  national  Government  in  respect  to  the  re- 
striction of  immigration? — A.  I  think  we  passed  some  resolutions  in  the  Rochester 
session  and  in  the  St.  Louis  session  in  reference  to  the  restriction  of  immigration, 
but  I  cannot  recall  just  now  exactly  the  lines.  I  know  that  the  lines  I  indicated 
a  little  while  ago  were  the  general  lines  on  which  those  resolutions  were  based; 
and  in  addition,  the  absolute  restriction  of  immigration  coming  over  here  under 
contract.    That,  of  course,  was  specific. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  the  rejection  of  undesirable  elements? — A.  Oh, 
yes,  of  course;  that  went  with  the  restriction. 

Q.  You  have  never  at  any  time,  have  you,  declared  in  favor  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  foreigners? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  if  an  immigrant  is  desirable,  is 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  gives  every  evidence  of  becoming  a  valuable  citizen,  there 
should  be  imposed  upon  him  the  money  restriction  that  you  spoke  of  ? — A.  Individ- 
ually, no. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree  with  your  order  in  that  respect?— A.  In  that  respect  I 
differ  with  the  general  order,  but  I  do  not  think  that  our  order  dwelt  very  severely 
or  very  strongly  on  the  money  consideration  of  it.  We  have  never  made  that 
any  particular  point  in  our  request  for  restriction  of  immigration.  That  was 
merely  an  addendum,  or  one  of  the  methods  of  keeping  immigration  down  to  the 
lowest  point  possible,  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  any  particular  love  for  the 
money  part  of  it,  or  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Individually  1  believe 
that  a  mechanic  or  laborer  of  intelligence,  character,  and  ability  will  add  more 
wealth  to  a  country  than  a  rich  man  would  coming  to  the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  the  great  mass  of  our  people  who  are  of  the  kind  that  you 
speak  of  came  here  without  skill? — A.  I  think  the  majority  of  our  immigration 
for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1875  was  of  a  class  of  immigrants  who  really  added 
materially  to  the  growth  of  this  country.  I  think  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
class  of  immigrants  that  came  over  to  this  country — the  sturdy  Irish  and  the  sturdy 
Germans— up  to  1875  or  1880,  after  the  war.  When  the  lower  classes— that  is, 
the  scum  of  society  in  Europe — commenced  to  come  over  here  in  large  hordes; 
when  conditions  there  became  bad  and  conditions  here  became  better,  when 
they  rushed  over  here,  I  think  that  they  did  not  add  so  materially  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country;  and  I  think  the  time  came  when  we  had  to  ask  for  that  restric- 
tion of  immigration  which  would  prevent  that  class  from  coming  over  here  in 
hordes  to  take  the  places  of  either  skilled  or  unskilled  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  are  you  going  to  effect  those  reforms? A.  Well 

we  propose  to  effect  those  reforms  by  organizing  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  then 
through  organization  attempting  to  educate  them,  and  at  the  same  time  agitate 
for  these  reforms  until  we  create  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  them,  and  through 
that  healthy  public  sentiment  enact  them  into  law. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  amendment  of  any  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  we  have  now? — A.  At  the  Rochester  session,  I  think,  we  endorsed  the 
Lodge  bill  as  the  best  embodiment  of  our  views  up  to  that  time,  and  we  endorsed 
it  subsequently  at  Louisville. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Endorsed  it  as  a  whole,  without  suggesting  any 
improvement  or  amendment  ? — A.  The  features  of  the  Lodge  bill ;  the  general 
features. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  order  at  any  time  formulated  any  amendment 
to  the  present  law  looking  to  the  rejection  of  the  more  undesirable  immigrants  ? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  order  has  ever  prepared  an  amendment  of  that  character. 

Q.  Now,  in  respect  to  convict  labor  and  its  effects  on  free  labor;  what  has  been 
the  action  of  your  organization  on  that  since  it  was  first  agitated? — A.  We  have 
always  opposed  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  industries  in  which  free  labor 
was  engaged.  We  have  not,  as  some  people  suppose,  advocated  the  keeping  of 
the  convict  in  absolute  idleness,  but  we  have  always  opposed  the  employment  of 
convict  labor  under  contract  at  anything,  believing  that  it  should  be  employed 
on  State  account,  and  as  far  as  possible  employed  at  noncompetitive  industries; 
that  is,  in  work  where  free  labor  was  not  employed.  For  instance,  we  have 
advocated  in  some  localities  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  making  good 
roads  through  the  State.  We  believe  that  would  be  a  proper  way  to  employ  them. 
I  know  we  have  advocated  it  very  strongly  in  my  own  State  and  other  States. 
We  have  now  in  my  own  State  the  employment  of  convicts  under  contract  to 
various  concerns,  and  I  believe  chat  obtains  in  many  other  States.  New  York  State 
employs  them  on  State  account.  The  reports  from  New  York,'  however,  are  so 
conflicting  that  I  am  not  able  to  say  to  you  whether  it  has  been  successful  or  not. 
The  employment  of  convicts  on  State  account,  I  think,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  proper  management  of  the  prison,  would  be  entirely  practi- 
cable. We  have  already  recommended  that  prison-made  goods,  where  they  are 
employed  on  State  account,  should  be  marked  prison  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  understand  that  by  employing  the  labor  of  con- 
victs on  State  account,  their  products  go  on  the  market? — A.  Not  necessarily,  but 
I  understand  that  in  New  York  it  is  so.  My  understanding  of  the  employment 
of  convicts  on  State  account  is  that  they  would  employ  them  to  do  work  for  the 
State  and  for  the  convicts  themselves  and  for  the  various  institutions  of  the  State. 
How  far  it  has  been  successful,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  gather  from  your  statement  on  that  subject — and  I 
want  you  to  correct  me  if  I  am  incorrect — that  your  order  favors  the  employment 
of  convicts  by  the  State,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  mainly  in  making 
public  improvements  that  would  not  otherwise  be  made.  Is  that  right? — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  cover  it. 

Q.  So  that  they  will  not  come  in  competition  with  free  labor? — A.  We  would 
not  confine  their  employment  to  improvements  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
made,  for  then  it  might  be  said  that  they  have  no  right  to  make  clothing  for  a 
man  in  the  State  prison;  but  we  do  say  that  convict  labor  should  be  employed  on 
State  account  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  enter  into  direct  competition  with  free 
labor's  products  in  the  market. 

Q.  That  is,  that  they  should  sustain  themselves? — A.  Certainly;  that  is  it 
exactly.  Now,  whether  you  have  them  making  clothing  for  the  convicts,  or 
whether  you  have  them  doing  laundry  work,  or  whether  you  have  them  making 
good  roads,  or  building  a  prison  for  themselves,  that  is  work  that  would  not  enter 
into  competition  with  free  labor. 

Q.  But  we  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  convicts  had  a  farm  on  which 
they  might  raise  their  own  products  and  had  the  facilities  to  make  their  own 
clothing;  but  it  would  only  require  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  to  make  suf- 
ficient clothing  for  the  whole  and  to  raise  sufficient  breadstuffs.  Your  idea 
would  be  to  employ  the  surplus  on  public  improvements,  where  they  would  not 
come  in  competition  with  free  labor? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  idea  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  employing 
convicts  on  State  account,  to  employ  them  without  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery? — A.  As  far  as  possible. 

Q.  As  far  as  possible,  so  that  a  surplus  would  not  be  created? — A.  So  as  not  to 
create  any  greater  surplus  than  absolutely  comes  from  the  number  of'  prisoners 
employed. 

Q.  New  York  State  employs  the  convicts  that  way  and  the  products  of  their 
labor  are  taken  off  the  market;  but,  as  I  understand  it;  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  convicts  of  other  States  are  by  interstate  commerce  brought  into  the  State  of 
New  York  and  placed  on  the  market.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  if  possible,  to  have  such  an  amendment  adopted 
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that  would  prevent  the  carriage  of  the  convict-made  goods  of  one  State  by  inter- 
state commerce  into  another  State?— A.  Absolutely.  A  great  evil  arose  m  Mary- 
land and  in  New  York.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Evans  made  a  contract  with  the 
State  of  Maryland  for  employing  a  certain  number  of  convicts  for  rubbing  and 
polishing  marble,  mostly  polishing,  and  that  man  was  furnishing  marble  to  either 
a  public  institution  or  a  large  building  in  New  York;  and  they  came  down  there  to 
Maryland  and  complained  to  our  district  assembly.  We  eventually  stopped  the 
stone  from  going  to  New  York,  but  it  was  after  an  expenditure  of  considerable 
time  and  labor  and  money.  Now,  if  we  had  a  law  of  that  character  this  would 
stop  it.  We  are  in  favor  not  only  of  employing  the  convicts  on  State  account, 
but  confining  their  labor  as  much  as  possible  to  hand  labor  and  hard  labor,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  punishment  rather  than  an  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  law,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether  such  a  law  could  be 
enacted  by  Congress? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  it  not  be  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce?—A.  Well,  I  might  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  would  depend  upon  who 
the  judge  was  that  it  was  tried  before.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  answer  that 
question.  We  have  had  so  many  decisions  of  the  courts  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  that  I  am  not  able  to  keep  up  as  a  layman. 

Q.  Has  any  other  Northern  State  tried  the  experiment  of  making  good  roads 
by  convict  labor? — A.  I  think  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  tried  that  to 
some  limited  extent,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  had? — A.  I  know  that  in  the  State  of  Maryland  one  of  our 
counties  took  its  prisoners  from  the  county  jail  and  employed  them  that  way  with 
very  good  effect,  and  it  was  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  done, 
but  it  was  never  extended;  it  has  not  been  extended  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  You  have  said  that  there  was  a  set  of  resolutions 
passed,  I  think,  in  1898  by  your,  general  assembly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  at  that  time,  I  believe,  were  instructed  to  be  sent  to  the  commission 
and  to  be  presented  by  the  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  of  the  committee?  Have  you  those  resolutions? — A.  I  have 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Q.  State  now,  as  a  matter  of  record,  what  those  resolutions  were. — A.  (Read- 
ing.)— 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  an  Industrial 
Commission  supposed  to  be  nonpartisan,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  and  recom- 
mending legislation  to  Congress  in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  on  finance,  labor, 
and  farming;  therefore,  Be  it  resolved,  That  this  general  assembly  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  said  commission  and  advo- 
cating recommendations  for  passage  by  Congress  of  laws — 

"First.  Repealing  power  of  courts  to  govern  by  injunction,  and  taking  from 
courts  the  awful  power  of  condemning  men  without  jury  trial  in  cases  of  strikes, 
as  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years.  Also  limiting  the  power  of  Federal  courts  to 
interfere  with  personal  liberty  of  persons  engaged  in  defending  their  opportunities 
to  make  a  living,  and  the  right  of  free  speech — all  of  which  rights  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

'•Second.  A  recommendation  by  Congress  to  various  States  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  adopting  a  uniform  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  in  all  workshops,  factories,  or  stores,  to  the  end  that  the 
competition  between  manufacturers  in  the  various  States  may  be  fair  and  just. 

"  Third.  To  prohibit  the  watering  of  stock  by  any  railroad  or  other  corporation 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  with  its  manufactures. 

"Fourth.  The  establishment  of  postal  savings  bank  in  connection  with  the 
post-office. 

"Fifth.  The  governmental  building  or  purchase  of  telegraph  lines  and  their 
connection  with  the  post-office. 

"Sixth.  The  absolute  issuance  of  all  money  by  the  government  direct  to  the 
people  without  intervention  of  banks,  and  the  restriction  of  abolition  of  all  banks 
of  issue  under  the  present  bond  system. 

"Seventh.  Opposition  to  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  in  any  scheme  of 
currency  reform  to  be  considered. 

"Eighth.  Election  by  the  people's  vote  direct  of  United  States  Senators. 

"Ninth.  Election  of  President  by  popular  vote  of  the  people. 

"Tenth.  The  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  law  giving  the  people  the  right  of 
initiative  and  referendum  on  all  legislation  except  certain  laws  governing  the 
expenses  of  running  the  Government." 

Q.  Is  there'  any  question  there  that  you  desire  to  speak  on  further? — A.  1  do 
not  think  that  we  have  said  anything  about  the  watering  of  stocks. 
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Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that? — A.  We  believe  that  any  corporation 
doing  an  interstate  business  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  national  Government,  and 
therefore  we  ask  for  a  law  by  Congress  to  prohibit  the  watering  of  stock  of  any 
railroad  or  other  corporation.  We  think  a  direct  law  could  be  passed  to  that 
effect  as  an  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  probably.  I  do  not 
know.  Some  of  the  lawyers  or  the  members  of  Congress  would  have  to  be  the 
judges  as  to  the  shape  of  that  law.  We  believe  that  the  watering  of  stock  has 
been  one  of  the  incentives  for  lowering  wages  and  for  robbing  the  general  public 
by  high  tariff  rates  on  transportation,  and  also  increasing  the  gambling  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  probably  in  the  products  of  the  field  and  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  effect  has  it  had  on  dividends? — A.  It  has  had 
two  effects;  one  effect  is  to  abolish  dividends  and  the  other  is  to  hide  them  en- 
tirely. 

Q:  What  has  been  the  real  effect?  That  has  been  the  apparent  effect,  has  it 
not? — A.  The  first  effect  was  to  bankrupt  three-fourths  of  the  railroads  in  the 
country  by  overburdening  them  with  stocks  and  bonds  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
could  not  pay  the  interest  on  their  mortgages,  or  any  dividends  on  their  stock — 
until,  I  believe  some  of  the  statisticians  say  that — three-fourth  of  the  railroads 
were  in  the  hands-  of  receivers  3  or  4  years  ago,  or  within  the  past  5  years.  We 
believe  that  came  about  largely  by  the  watering  of  stock.  That  has  had  this 
result,  that  in  the  attempt  to  pay  interest  on  those  large  amounts  of  watered  stock 
rates  have  been  pushed  up;  people  have  been  charged  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  transportation  of  freighi  and  passengers,  to  carry  that  out;  and. 
a  system  of  fraud  and  corruption  has  grown  up  which  has  affected  not  only  private 
employment  but  public  servants,  in  the  seeking  of  special  privileges;  and  largely 
out  of  that  great  overcapitalization  has  come  up  many  of  the  evils  which  we  are 
seeking  to  remedy  in  other  ways.  The  necessity  for  the  interstate-commerce  act 
probably  found  its  inception  in  the  overstocking  and  bonding  of  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  railroad  statistics  show  that  freight  rates 
have  an  upward  tendency? — A.  I  am  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  that,  but  I 
saw  a  statement  by  Mr.  John  K.  Cowen  the  other  day  which  said  that  railroad 
freights  were  now  or  had  been — not  now,  because  I  believe  they  are  just  about 
advancing  the  rates  a  little  bit — but  a  short  while  ago  lower  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  think  that  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cowen, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  deny  that  statement;  probably  it  is  absolutely  true.  But 
has  it  been  low  enough,  commensurate  with  the  possibilities  of  making  it  lower? 
Because  we  get  transportation  from  here  to  Baltimore  and  back  for  $2,  and  it  is 
made  $2  by  reason  of  the  stocking  and  bonding  of  that  road,  is  that  a  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  reduced  to  50  cents  with  the  capitalization  of  the  road 
brought  down  to  the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested? 

Q.  Under  the  old  management  of  railroads,  where  the  actual  cost  really  was 
the  basis  for  freight  rates  and  passenger  rates,  were  they  not  higher  than  they  are 
now,  both  freight  and  passenger  rates? — A.  Probably,  yes;  but  the  cost  of  doing 
work  has  been  so  materially  decreased  by  progress  and  advancement  in  building, 
management,  and  running  of  roads,  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  to-day  with 
the  carrying  of  freight  and  passengers  75  or  50  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  one  of  the  results  of  consolidation? — A.  No;  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  results  of  the  genius  of  man  and  progress  of  the  world.  I  think  that  while 
consolidation  has  its  effect,  it  has  also  its  evil  side.  It  may  have  some  good 
effect  in  minimizing  the  expense  of  conducting  roads  and  limiting  competition, 
but  there  are  so  many  other  sides  to  the  question  that  you  would  have  to  take  up 
that  I  would  have  to  go  into  it  at  a  good  deal  more  length  than  you  would  want 
to  hear  to  explain  why  I  believe  that  the  consolidation  of  roads  will  not  offset  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  transporting  freights  and  passengers. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  in  1870  the  cost  of  transporting  a  ton 
of  freight  per  mile  was  3  cents,  and  now  it  is  a  fraction  over  seven-tenths  of  a 
cent,  or  seven  mills? — A.  Yes;  I  might  answer  that  and  say  this:  To-day  they  are 
selling  steel  rails  at  §33,  and  2  years  ago  they  were  selling  them  at  §18,  a  difference 
of  100  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  steel  rails.  Now,  most  of  our  railroads,  trunk  lines 
particularly,  I  believe — I  am  not  a  railroad  expert  and  I  do  not  want  to  speak  as 
an  expert  on  that  question — but  most  of  them  were  built  when  the  cost  of  material 
was  as  low  probably  as  it  ever  was  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  overcapitaliza- 
tion, rather  than  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining,  was  the  cause  of  the  high 
rates  of  transportation,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Can  you  recollect  which  year  the  greatest  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  was  constructed  in  this  country? — A.  No;  I  can  not  just  now, 
but  I  know  that  there  has  not  been  since  1896  very  much  large  railroad  building, 
and  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was  done  from  1882  to  1892. 
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Q.  But  during  that  decade  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  material  was  very 
high?— A.  At  some  parts  of  that  time;  and  at  some  parts  it  was  low;  at  some 
times  it  was  as  high  as  it  is  to-day,  and  at  one  time  it  was  higher.  At  one  time 
during  that  period,  I  think,  steel  rails  were  worth  as  high  as  $48  a  ton,  and  that 
was  an  indication,  so  they  said,  of  great  prosperity;  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  period  of  depression,  and  the  price  of  steel  rails  tell  with  it.  I 
think  that  is  a  general  subject  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  decade  by  decade 
rather  than  in  single  periods,  and  probably  by  a  much  more  expert  man  than  I 
am  in  railroad  building.  But  I  simply  take  the  resolution  passed  by  the  general 
assembly  on  the  broad  ground  that  modern  science  and  invention  have  placed  us 
so  far  ahead  of  50  years  ago  in  all  kinds  of  manufacturing,  railroad  building, 
machinery,  managing  and  running,  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the 
cost  of  carrying  freight  and  passengers;  and  that  if  the  water  was  taken  out  of 
the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  companies,  and  if  the  railroads  were  run  by  the 
Government  itself  on  the  actual  cost  of  building  and  maintenance,  that  the  rates 
of  transportation,  low  as  they  may  be  to-day,  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  would  be  probably  considerably  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  explain  the  French  and  German  rail- 
roads— their  own  governments  running  them  there,  and  their  freights  so  far 
beyond  ours? — A.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  so  many  conflicting  statements  with 
reference  to  them.  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day — I  think  it  was  in  one  of  the 
New  York  papers — where  the  Austrian  or  German  Government — I  will  hot  say 
which  it  was—derives  a  tremendous  revenue  or  profit,  and  the  cost  or  tonnage  was 
much  less  than  it  was  in  this  country.  I  think  it  was  alluding  to  the  coal 
industry — carrying  a  certain  amount  of  coal  from  a  certain  part  of  Hungary  or 
Bohemia  into  the  Austrian  capital — comparing  it  with  the  cost  of  carrying  it  in 
this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harms.)  Do  you  remember  the  authority? — A.  No;  it  was 
simply  a  newspaper  report.  I  can  not  remember  what  it  was.  I  do  not  think  the 
French  nation  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  this  country  could  do.  I  think  in  some 
respects  we  are  very  much  ahead  of  the  French  nation  in  ability  and  capacity. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  pooling  with  a  great  national  commission, 
or  a  number  of  commissions,  and  pooling  with  the  Vanderbilt  management  or 
any  other  management  in  this  country? — A.  Any  profits  that  arise  from  it  would 
go  into  the  national  treasury  and  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  who 
would  pay  any  increased  cost;  and,  secondly,  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  just  as  the 
post-office  is  run  to-day.  If  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  postal  budget  the  people  do 
not  grumble  at  it,  because  they  believe  that  it  is  fairly  and  honestly  administered 
and  they  get  the  results  of  that  administration  in  the  convenience  of  distributing 
and  carrying  the  mails.  Some  abuses  may  grow  up  in  that,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  under  State  management  of  railroads  there  would  be  some  abuses;  but  as  we 
advance  along  the  lines  of  education  I  think  those  abuses  would  be  minimized 
and  we  would  get  as  good  and  better  results  from  State  control  and  State  man- 
agement as  we  would  from  private  ownership,  because  private  ownership  not 
only  seeks  to  get  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  but  it  seeks  to  get  as  large  a 
profit  as  the  traffic  will  possibly  bear  without  eliminating  the  traffic,  for  its 
own  personal  use.  Now,  under  government  ownership  I  doubt  whether  that 
would  be  the  case;  but  if  it  were  the  case,  if  there  were  a  large  profit  made  from 
government  ownership  or  control  of  railroads,  that  profit  would  go  back  to  the 
whole  people  in  the  improvement  of  the  publice  service  and  in  reducing  taxes. 

Q.  Those  that  have  been  in  immediate  interest  in  the  control  of  these  railroads 
in.the  last  10  or  15  years  have  driven  into  bankruptcy,  we  may  say,  or  into  the 
hands  of  receivers  two-thirds  of  those  roads,  How  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for 
inexperienced  men  connected  with  the  State  or  nation  to  run  those  roads  when 
the  experienced  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  whole  service  and  know  it  from 
beginning  to  end  have  made  complete  wrecks  of  a  great  many  of  them? — A. 
Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  wherever  a  large  railroad  corporation  has  been 
driven  into  bankruptcy  a  small  number  of  individuals  have  come  out  of  the  man- 
agement of  that  road  immensely  wealthy.  I  think  you  would  find  that  the  prevail- 
ing case  in  large  corporations;  that  while  the  road  may  have  suffered,  the 
individuals  that  controlled  it  did  not  suffer;  and  therefore  we  might  say  that  the 
misfortune  of  the  road  was  the  fortune  of  the  managers. 

Q.  Very  few  compared  with  the  whole  body  of  shareholders? — A.  The  fewer  the 
managers  the  greater  the  benefit  they  receive.  Instead  of  being  owners  of  simply 
a  f  ewhundred  thousand  dollars,  they  would  be  millionaires.  That  is  one  answer. 
The  other  answer  is  that  as  the  railroads  employ  these  men  of  great  ability,  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  service,  so  the  Government  could  employ  them  at  a  fair  remun- 
eration and  not  at  an  exorbitant  one.    For  instance,  if  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  can  only  afford  to  pay  its  President  $50,000  a  year,  with  the  great 
position  he  occupies  and  the  multifarious  duties  he  has  to  perform,  it  is  fair  to  say 
it  could  afford  to  pay  the  manager  or  president  of  a  trunk  line  for  his  services. 
The  fact  is,  that  railroad  presidents  in  this  country  have  received  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000  a  year,  or  as  much  as  the  President  of  the  United  States — I  have  seen  that 
stated — whereas,  if  they  were  under  the  Goverment  management  or  a  board  or 
commission,  who  would  run  the  railroads,  the  president  of  a  railroad  would  be 
just  as  your  cabinet  officer  is,  and  would  probably  receive  wages  or  salary  com- 
mensurate with  his  position.  There  would  be  the  same  incentive  that  induces  a 
man  to  become  a  cabinet  officer  or  President  to  become  the  manager  of  a  rail- 
road, and  for  the  display  of  great  ability  in  managing  a  railroad  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people,  raising  a  man  to  that  position  would  be  a  part  of  the  recom- 
pense which  he  would  receive.  Therefore  we  believe  that  the  Government  would 
employ  the  men  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  How  would  you  manage  the  permanency  of  that  when  you  have  a  change  of 
administration  every  4  or  8  years? — A.  How  do  you  manage  the  administration 
of  the  post-office  and  the  delivery  of  letters?  There  is  a  danger  in  this  constant 
change  and  also  a  danger  of  centralization  of  power  in  the  Government.  But  I 
think  that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the  people  will  not  submit  to  a 
change  of  that  character.  But  a  change  of  a  president  of  a  railroad  would  not 
necessarily  change  the  policy  of  running  that  railroad,  because  if  the  railroad 
would  be  run  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  great  convenience  to  the  public ,  and  at  the 
same  time  bringing  a  fair  return  to  the  Government  for  the  capital  invested,  the 
change  of  the  manager  or  president  of  that  road  would  simply  mean  the  change 
of  the  officials  at  the  head  of  that  department,  and  not  the  policy  of  making  that 
a  profitable  road.  To  that  extent  there  would  be  no  danger  in  changing  a  presi- 
dent of  a  road.  We  have  them  changed  now  very  often.  It  depends  upon  what 
syndicate  gets  control  of  a  road.  Of  course,  I  admit  there  is  considerable  danger 
from  the  centralization  of  power.  The  tendency  to-day  of  the  dominant  party  in 
our  country — and  I  am  frank  to  say  indications  from  the  last  election  I  must 
take  as  a  basis — is  toward  the  centralization  of  power.  The  organization — I 
am  speaking  now  strictly  for  the  organization — believes  that  there  is  less  danger 
in  the  centralization  of  power  by  reason  of  control  of  railroads  and  public  utili- 
ties than  there  is  in  the  control  of  the  legislatures  and  Congresses  of  the  country 
by  those  who  now  control  the  railroads  and  corporations,  and  believing  that  there 
is  less  danger  on  that  line,  our  organization  favors  the  Government  taking  control 
of  this  kind  of  corporations,  not  encroaching  on  the  individual  field  at  all,  but 
simply  assuming  control  of  these  public  utilities  which  are  needed  by  the  whole 
people — railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  postal  service,  and  postal  banks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.  )  Did  your  order  in  Boston  pass  any  other  resolutions  of 
this  Mnd? — A.  No,  they  passed  no  other  resolutions  of  that  kind,  but  they  passed 
resolutions  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  those  res- 
olutions will  be  forwarded  from  the  president  of  our  general  executive  board,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  have  been  formulated  yet. 

Q.  But  no  later  action  has  been  taken  than  you  have  spoken  of  in  reference  to 
remedial  legislation? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  in  regard  to  trusts,  or  these  new  combines  called  trusts, 
about  their  beneficial  or  injurious  effects  in  respect  to  labor.  Will  it  benefit  or 
injure  labor? — A.  The  organization  itself  declares  specifically  that  it  is  opposed 
to  combinations  of  capital,  commonly  known  as  trusts,  and  they  believe  that  the 
legislatures  or  Congress  of  the  United  States,  because  trusts  in  their  nature  or  in 
their  character  are  interstate  organizations,  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  National 
Government  and  should  be  prohibited  or  restricted  by  legislation.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  general  assembly  in  Boston  was  very  specific  on  that  point.  Now,  as 
to  what  a  trust  is  and  its  effects,  of  course,  it  requires  a  close  definition,  and  I 
think  there  are  some  differences.  I  believe  that  so  far  as  a  trust  is  organized  that 
is  interstate  in  its  character,  or  is  manufacturing  for  distribution  all  over  the  coun- 
try, not  confined  to  one  particular  locality,  that  such  a  trust  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  National  Government;  that  it  becomes  dangerous  by  reason  of  its  power 
to  restrict  production  and  increase  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer,  and 
.that  its  first  step  is  to  manufacture  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  in  seeking  that 
result  it  secures  the  best  machinery  possible  by  reason  of  the  vast  aggregation  of 
capital,  and  it  displaces  a  great  deal  of  labor.  In  other  words,  by  shutting  up 
factories  in  various  localities  which  are  competing,  they  bring  all  the  manufacture 
under  one  or  two  roofs,  and  they  drive  labor  engaged  in  that  particular  industry 
in  various  localities  into  other  fields  of  labor,  thereby  increasing  the  surplus  labor 
in  that  particular  field  until  it  gradually  drives  them  all  into  the  ranks  of  common 
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laborers,  and  throws  them  down  in  the  ditch,  until  the  $1  a  day  man  becomes  a 
75-cent  man  and  the  75-cent  man  becomes  a  50-cent  man. 

Q.  With  large  combinations  of  capital,  say  of  50,  70,  and  100  million  dollars, 
would  the  tendency  be  to  make  a  laboring  class  and  a  capitalistic  class?— A. 
Undoubtedly.  It  has  this  effect:  It  is  increasing  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor  and 
it  is  decreasing  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor.  It  is  widening  the  breach  between 
capital  and  labor.  In  other  words,  the  time  was  when  a  man  engaged  in  shoe- 
making  would  set  up  a  shop  and  manufacture  a  shoe  from  beginning  to  end; 
to-day  it  takes  64  men  to  manufacture  a  shoe.  But  with  all  that  brought  under 
one  roof,  those  64  men,  each  one  doing  a  particular  thing — none  of  them  becomes 
a  shoemaker,  and  each  would  be  incapable  of  making  a  shoe  if  put  in  a  shop 
each  by  himself;  and  consequently,  when  one  of  them  is  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment he  joins  the  ranks  of  common  laborers,  and  the  $1  a  day  man  becomes  a  50 
cent  a  dayman;  and  consequently,  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  mechanics 
and  skilled  laborers  that  we  have  always  had  in  this  country,  the  trust  by  combin- 
ing capital,  and  its  productive  power,  is  widening  the  breach  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not,  and  is  eliminating  very  fast,  in  my  judgment,  the 
great  middle  class. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  labor  in  any  one  of  these 
industries,  where  this  immense  capital  is  had,  to  rise  and  become  capitalists 
themselves.  Will  it  or  will  it  not  make  two  classes,  a  capitalistic  class  and  a 
laboring  class? — A.  I  think  it  has  already  done  so,  and  I  think  it  is  increasing. 
In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  opportunity  for  rising  from  the  ranks  of  labor  to 
the  ranks  of  the  employers  has  .largely  gone  by.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  wiped  out 
entirely,  but  I  mean  to  say  largely  eliminated.  The  man  who  set  up  a  small 
printing  office  with  a  little  job  press  and  a  few  cases  of  type,  and  would  go  out 
and  solicit  work  and  make  a  little  money  out  of  it — that  class  of  men  is  being 
rapidly  eliminated.  I  was  independent  to  the  extent  that  as  long  as  I  had  my 
trade  I  could  earn  my  living,  but  to-day  that  is  not  true;  and  that  character  of 
men  is  wiped  out  almost  entirely.  The  large  printing  office  with  its  improved 
machinery  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  times  when  we  were  doing  things  by  a  limited  amount 
of  capital  or  machinery.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  world  to  go  back 
again  to  the  little  boot  and  shoe  shop  and  the  little  engine  and  the  little  boiler? — 
A.  No.    • 

Q.  Has  not  the  age  of  concentration  of  great  capital  and  of  large  machinery 
come  to  stay,  and  have  we  not  to  seek  for  a  remedy  in  some  other  direction  than 
to  try  to  eliminate  this  great  body  of  capital  and  great  body  of  machinery  ? — A. 
Undoubtedly ;  the  organization  does  not  stand  for  reactionists.  We  do  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  time  when  we  could  do  without  the  sewing  machine,  or  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  the  large  aggregations  of  capital ; 
but  we  do  want  our  capital  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  three-fourths  of  the  population  for  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
one-fourth  of  the  population. 

Q,  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  remedy  in  what  is  called  profit  sharing, 
for  this  state  of  affairs ;  that  the  labor  should  have  stock  in  all  these  concerns  as 
well  as  wages  ? — A,  Well,  it  might  be  utilized  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  a  little 
bit,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  labor  class  can  accumulate  sufficient 
money  at  their  present  wage  rate  to  get  enough  in  the  large  corporations  to  give 
them  a  voice  in  the  management,  and  a  part  of  the  profits  of  those  corporations, 
unless  it  be  by  an  act  of  charity,  like  the  man  in  St.  Louis  who  simply  divided 
up  the  stock  of  his  concern  among  a  lot  of  his  employees  and  gave  them  some  of 
the  benefit.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  we  can  legislate  so  as  to  make  men  who 
have  millions  give  to  men  who  have  nothing,  and  I  do  not  propose  it ;  but  I 
think  we  could  restrict  the  power  of  the  trusts  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the 
ways  are  probably  offered  in  the  suggestions  of  the  general  assembly,  such  as 
eliminating  their  power  to  shut  off  the  opportunity  to  utilize  your  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  think  that  if  anyone  who  is  not  here  were  to  read  in 
this  testimony  your  illustration  about  the  shoe  man,  he  would  gather  the  idea  that 
you  believed  that  to  be  an  evil  which  has  been  brought  about  by  these  capitalistic 
combinations.  Is  that  your  intention? — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  is  evil.  I  think 
if  properly  utilized,  the  advancements  made  in  machinery  are  very  good  for  the 
human  race,  and  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  that  is  not  something  brought  about  by  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  American  people;  and  is  it  not  true  that  the  geniuses  are  not  the  rich  men? — 
A.  The  geniuses  are  the  men  who  come  from  the  ranks;  and  the  capitalists  take 
them  and  utilize  them  to  make  a  larger  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  that  the  nearer  way  to  utilize  it,  to  get  capital 
to  manufacture  it? — A.  Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  the  best  way. 
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Q.  You  have  no  objections,  then,  to  large  aggregations  of  capital  in  great  pro- 
ductive concerns,  providing  they  are  under  sufficient  regulation?— A.  Individually, 
I  have  no  fear  of  large  capital  so  long  as  kept  in  the  competitive  field;  but  I  mean 
to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  large  capital  when  it  does  receive  or  take  advantago 
of  special  legislation  and  special  privileges  which  enable  it  to  wipe  out  competi- 
tion, and  I  am  also  opposed  to  it  when  it  is  allowed  unrestricted  to  capitalize  its 
product  to  such  enormous  value  that  the  profits  are  inordinate.  In  other  words, 
they  form  a  trust  and  capitalize  it  at  large  figures,  and  then  they  go  to  work  and 
produce  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  the  large  capital  eats  up  the  profit  in  making  a 
dividend.  The  preferred  stock  goes  to  the  man  who  buys  common  stock;  he  buys 
$1,000  worth  of  preferred  stock  and  gets  $2,000  worth  of  common  stock  and  his 
dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  is  5  per  cent  and  the  dividend  on  the  common 
stock  may  be  6  or  10  per  cent.  I  think  most  combinations  or  trusts  are  oppress- 
ive— those  that  profit  by  special  legislation,  and  those  receiving  special  privileges 
by  reason  of  combinations  of  capital,  in  the  transporting  of  freight  and  utiliza- 
tion of  invention.  Another  thing  going  with  it  is  patents.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Government  should  purchase  outright  all  patents,  and  then  give 
them  to  the  peo"ple  for  their  free  use. 

Q.  Who  would  put  the  price  on  the  patents? — A.  "Well,  I  suppose  that  would 
result  in  an  arbitrary  price  being  put  on  it  by  Government  experts,  as  to  its  value 
to  the  great  world:  for  instance,  a  man  might  produce  glass  that  might  not  be  of 
as  much  value  as  that  paper.  The  experts  in  the  patent  office  now  pass  opinion 
on  a  patent  freely  in  granting  it,  and  .you  only  go  a  step  further  in  placing  an 
arbitrary  value  on  it  as  to  its  use  to  the  community.  Something  in  universal 
use  would  be  of  greater  value  than  something  not  in  universal  use. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  You  speak  of  the  value  of  freight  rates.  Do  you 
believe  that  if  the  Government  owned  the  roads  and  made  freights  absolutely 
equitable,  that  persons  with  very  large  capital  already  accumulated  could  destroy 
competition  where  there  was  a  less  amount  of  capital?  By  following  up  the 
markets,  could  not  the  person  or  the  corporation  or  the  combination  that  had  this 
large  capital  follow  the  others  in  each  market  that  they  sought  and  undersell 
them,  or  even  give  away  their  goods?  Now,  how  can  that  be  remedied? — A.  I 
think  that  can  be  only  remedied  by  legislation.  I  can  see  no  other  way.  For 
instance,  I  have  seen  in  testimony,  or  heard,  where  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
would  go  into  a  market  and  sell  oil  at  2,  3,  or  5  cents  less  than  any  oil  producers 
in  that  region  would  sell  it,  until  it  had  eliminated  that  competition,  and  then 
raise  the  price  of  oil.  Well,  now,  I  assume  that  thing  could  be  regulated  by  the 
Government. 

Q.  What  remedial  legislation  would  you  suggest  along  that  line? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  able  to  give  an  absolute  remedy  for  it.  Ithinkthis:  I  think  legislation 
on  the  lines  that  the  general  assembly  cites — for  instance,  first,  the  prohibition  of 
the  overcapitalization  of  corporations — will  be  one  of  the  steps  in  that  direction.  I 
think  absolute  publicity  by  law  of  all  the  accounts  and  profits  of  any  corporation 
doing  an  interstate-commerce  business  would  help  to  do  it;  because  as  soon  as 
the  publicity  of  the  corporations  accounts  was  had,  where  they  were  making  10 
per  cent  profit,  immediately  large  capital  in  other  fields,  seeing  these  reports, 
would  say,  Why,  these  people  are  getting  a  large  percentage  of  profit  on  their 
investment.  That  is  a  good  field.  Let  us  put  our  capital  in  that  field.  And  then 
would  come  up  competition,  live  competition,  under  proper  regulation. 

Q.  But  still  would  that  competition  not  have  this  immense  capital  to  contend 
with,  and.  could  they  not  be  followed  from  market  to  market  until  the  capital 
was  destroyed  in  it? — A.  I  think  companies  like  railroad  corporations  would  com- 
bine. I  think  the  time  for  the  individual  has  gone  by,  anyhow,  and  we  can  not 
go  backward;  and  the  competition  will  be  between  sections  instead  of  individ- 
uals: and  what  we  want  to-day  in  the  way  of  remedial  legislation,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  to  lessen  the  evil  effects  on  the  general  public  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  . 
get  products  to  the  people  at  the  lowest  cost  commensurate  with  a  fair  interest 
on  the  investment  and  good  conditions  to  labor.  I  do  not  think  legislation  can 
go  any  further  than  that.  I  think  that  this  character  of  legislation  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  a  strong  central  government,  and  if  we  continue  on  this  line  I 
think  we  will  wind  up  in  socialism  in  time  to  come,  to  which,  individually,  I  am 
opposed. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  any  remedy  for  the  condition  of  smaller  concerns,  where  the 
larger  ones  follow  them  from  market  to  market  and  undersell  them  until  thev 
drive  them  out? — A.  I  think  that  will  be  lessened  considerably  by  what  I  said — by 
proper  regulation  of  corporations,  by  publicity,  and  by  legislation  that  will 
restrict  it  in  its  operation,  so  that  the  powerful  evil  will  belessened;  and  then  the 
competition  that  will  arise  in  that  field  on  the  other  side  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  effect  in  keeping  down  the  corporation  which  seeks  to  follow  the  individual 
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producer  from  field  to  field.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  wide  subject,  and  it  com- 
menced with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  the  first  object  lesson  this  country  has 
probably  had  of  that  kind,  and  my  judgment  is  that  if  .we  continue  along  the 
lines  of  modern  development  that  we  are  simply  drifting  into  socialism;  when 
these  corporations  or  trusts  become  so  powerful  that  they  will  either  own  the 
Government  or  the  Government  will  own  them;  and  I  think  that  is  the  real 
thing  that  confronts  the  public  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  inform  this  commission  how  either  a  nation 
or  State  can  regulate  competition  ?— A.  If  you  were  going  to  ask  me  how  I  would 
go  about  it,  if  I  had  the  power,  the  first  thing  I  think  necessary  to  regulate  com- 
petition is  to  get  a  correct  system  of  taxation,  and  I  believe  that  the  single  tax  on 
land  values  is  the  correct  system  of  taxation. 

Q.  But  independent  of  that.  Take  things  as  we  have  them  now.  That  remedy 
is  not  needed  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  remedy  all  these  evils  in  one  day. 
I  do  not  think  they  can  pass  an  act  to  remedy  all  the  evils  we  have.  The  growth 
of  organization  and  the  growth  of  this  Government  has  taken  127  or  128  years ; 
and  we  have  gotten  to  this  condition  of  affairs  after  a  growth  of  128  years.  Now, 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  you  can  eliminate  the  evils  that  have 
grown  up  in  128  years  in  28  minutes  or  in  128  minutes.  I  can  see  the  people  of 
this  country  are  conservative  enough  to  want  legislation  along  the  lines  of  remedy 
until  they  come  to  the  ultimate  result,  and  some  of  the  things  I  have  spoken  of 
and  advocated  as  remedial  legislation  are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  I  think 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  is  necessary  in  this  country  to  bring  us  back  to  a 
realization  of  our  condition  is  direct  taxation,  because  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
evils  has  been  the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  from  which  has  spread  out  all  this 
formation  of  trusts,  which  indirectly  are  a  tax  on  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchford.)  I  should  like  to  hear  you  now  explain  the  relation 
between  taxation  and  competition.  Competition  is  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 
What  bearing  has  the  subject  of  taxation  upon  that  question? — A.  The  present 
Federal  system  of  taxation  is  indirect,  and  State  taxation  in  some  instances  is  indi- 
rect. We  have  our  county  tax,  city  tax,  and  State  tax.  We  have  our  national 
customs  tariff  and  our  internal  revenue,  and  our  war  tax,  so  that  we  have  a  big 
complex  system  of  taxation,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  never  do  know  just 
exactly  what  they  are  paying  for  their  Government  and  have  never  known  since 
the  establishment  of  the  indirect  system  of  taxation.  Now,  you  asked  me  what 
effect  that  has  on  competition?  The  relatidh  between  competition  and  taxation 
in  my  mind  is  this:  Where  you  have  such  a  condition,  let  me  say,  as  existed,  in 
this  country  before  it  was  settled,  or  right  after  it  was  settled,  when  every  man 
had  a  right  to  apply  his  labor  wherever  he  could  and  in  whatever  form  he  could 
without  being  taxed  on  that  labor,  it  was  free;  it  was  free  competition.  When 
we  commenced  to  raise  revenue,  that  had  an  immediate  effect  on  competition, 
because  the  man  who  produced  had  to  put  the  cost  of  that  tax  on  the  article  he 
produced,  and  that  article  the  consumer  paid  for;  therefore,  he  paid  the  tax  indi- 
rectly on  the  stuff  he  bought,  as  well  as  the  cgst  of  its  production. 

Q.  True,  but  take  a  case  as  between  two  men,  neither  of  whom  are  producers? — 
A.  They  went  right  down  until  a  system  grew  up  right  on  top  of  it.  We  had  a 
system  of  natural  competition  which  spread  out,  hampered  year  after  year  by 
that  increased  taxation  in  various  forms,  until  competition  is  weakened  to  this 
extent,  that  it  requires  such  a  large  capital  to  go  into  the  industrial  field  to-day, 
that  free  competition  is  entirely  eliminated.  A  man  can  not  apply  his  labor 
wherever  he  wants  to.  For  instance,  when  a  man  came  to  this  country  there  was 
an  unlimited  field.  He  could  go  out  and  take  up  160  acres  of  ground;  but  that  has 
been  decreased  by  the  increased  growth  of  population.  That  has  a  direct  bearing, 
the  increased  population,  and  has  had  that  direct  bearing  on  free  competition  until 
it  has  been  entirely  eliminated,  and  we  have  no  such  thing  as  free  competition. 
We  have  competition  under  very  adverse  circumstances.  Some  people  say  it  has 
been  a  good  thing  in  the  country.  In  some  respects  it  has,  but  we  think  it  has 
brought  a  great  deal  of  evil  along  with  the  growth  of  our  civilization;  with  this 
elimination  of  free  competition  has  come  up  a  lack  of  independence  of  character. 
Not  only  the  lack  of  independence  of  character,  but  more  servile  conditions  of 
the  masses.  In  other  words,  seven-eighths  of  the  country  are  employees  and  one- 
eighth  are  employers,  and  the  employers  are  absolute  masters,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  living  in  proper  conditions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  by  reason  of  that 
elimination  of  competition. 

Q.  Have  not  you  and  I  and  others  devoted  a  great  many  years  of  our  lives  to 
the  curbing  of  that  free  competition — eliminating  free  competition  in  labor  by 
combining  our  forces? — A.  I  grant  you  that  that  is  true,  but  we  find  the  result  of 
indirect  taxation  on  free  competition  in  the  cost.    We  found  ourselves  as  mechan- 
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ics,  and,  like  the  drowning  man  catching  at  a  straw,  we  did  what  we  thought 
best  for  the  time  being,  without  any  knowledge  or  thought  hardly  for  the  future. 
In  my  judgment,  going  along  in  this  same  course  will  result  in  what  the  social- 
ists have  been  advocating  for  years,  and  which  they  say  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
people— that  is,  the  State  control  of  all  industries  and  State  control  of  everything. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  if  we  were  to  have  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  that 
the  tendency  to  organize  and  combine  would  to  some  extent  be  curbed— rendered 
unnecessary?— A.  If  we  had  direct  taxation  we  would  have  a  better  condition  of 
civilization  and  an  advancement  on  the  lines  of  individualism,  to  the  extent  that 
while  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  modern  invention  and  genius,  we  would  be  left 
freer  to  exercise  our  individual  capacity  rather  than  be  the  subjects  of  the  great 
machinery  of  capital,  which  is  using  all  of  us  to-day  in  our  organizations  as  sim- 
ply a  tool  of  production;  that  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  in  favor  of  the  competitive  system,  are  you? — 
A.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  competitive  system  in  all  things  which  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  public  utilities. 

Q.  You  acquiesce  in  the  claim  that  is  often  made  that  the  competitive  system 
has  brought  about  all  the  ills  and  curses  that  labor  suffers  under? — A.  No. 

Q.  Sweat  shops? — A.  No. 

Q.  Long  hours,  etc.? — A.  I  say  that  the  competitive  system  combined  with  our 
indirect  taxation  has  been  productive  of  the  good  as  well  as  of  the  evil,  and  that 
we  have  allowed  the  evil  to  outstrip  the  good. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  the  competitive  system  has  produced  many  evils? — A. 
Many  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  account  for  it,  that  in  commerce  and 
manufactures  practically  competition  destroys  competition?— A.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  results  of  our  system.    For  instance,  competition  has  no  limits. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  whether  organized  society 
or  individualism? — A.  Yes.  That  seems  to  be  the  system  grown  up — the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

Q.  Is  it  not  so  of  organized  labor  and  well-organized  unions? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  have  heard  it  said  it  was  the  survival  of  the  slickest. 

The  Witness.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  would  cover  the  ground.  I  know  it 
has  been  used  very  often  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  I  think  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  would  be  the  law^of  free  competition,  but  we  have  not  such  a  thing  and 
what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  free  competition  when  there  is  no  such  thing  in  exist- 
ence to-day.  I  can  not  go  out  and  compete  with, my  fellow-workman,  except 
under  certain  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  speak  of  free  competition;  do  you  think  that  were 
it  not  for  free  competition  in  railroad  rates  there  would  only  be  3  railroads  in  the 
United  States  in  5  years? — A.  I  think  at  the  end  of  10  years  there  would  only  be 
one  combination  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and  that  would  be  the  United 
States  Government. 

Q.  If  they  could  buy  it? — A.  I  say  condemn  it  and  pay  for  it  just  as  they  do  a 
piece  of  land,  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  These  large  combinations  of  capital  seem  to  lead  to 
monopoly  and  discrimination  and  very  large  profits.  Now,  will  not  that  large 
capital  in  some  way  have  to  be  eliminated,  and  if  pursued  along  that  line,  would 
not  the  inheritance  tax  help?  If  an  individual  is  worth  $1,000,000,  tax  him  so 
much;  and  $5,000,000,  tax  him  so  much  more,  and  if  worth  a  hundred  millions,  so 
much  larger. — A.  They  have  already  introduced  the  inheritance  tax  in  New  York, 
and  while  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  means  of  getting  revenue  and  giving  some  fellows 
jobs,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  instrumental  in  breaking  up  the  large  fortunes, 
because  the  inheritance  tax  and  all  other  lines  of  indirect  taxation  lead  to  the 
evasion  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  we  do  not 
recognize  in  this  country,  has  been  created  by  reason  of  great  trusts,  and  the 
fortunes  remain  just  as  intact  to-day  as  under-  English  laws  years  ago.  I  think 
the  inheritance  tax  is  all  right.  It  does  not  do  any  harm  and  increases  the 
revenue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  license  is  the  poor  man's  tax? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
that  the  direct  income  tax  on  all  incomes  upwards  of  $2,000,  honestly  adminis- 
tered and  applied,  might  not  only  cure  one  of  the  evils  we  suffer  from,  but  will 
help  the  country  a  great  deal;  and  I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  a  graduated  income 
tax. 

Q.  How  do  you  harmonize  that  with  the  idea  of  direct  taxation? — A.  That  is 
direct  taxation. 
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Q.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  It  is  not  single  tax,  though?— A.  No;  I -want  to  say  that 
while  I  believe  in  single  tax,  I  do  not  think  we  could  radically  put  single  tax  into 
effect  all  over  this  country  at  once,  because  it  would  cause  a  revolution,  and  I 
believe  the  way  we  want  to  grow  on  this  is  by  evolution.  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
revolution.  The  Knights  of  Labor  are  in  favor  of  evolution  and  not  revolution. 
An  attempt  to  inaugurate  this  all  over  the  country  would  probably  bring  about  a 
revolution. 

Q.  (Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  are  there  not  a  great  many  industries  in  the  country 
where  the  income  tax  would  operate  very  unjustly,  where  men  can  not  possibly 
give  in  the  correct  amount  of  income?  Take,  for  instance,  the  oil  industry,  which 
is  more  or  less  uncertain.  The  people  engaged  in  that  industry  are  always  rein- 
vesting, and  they  may  be  getting  an  income  this  year,  and  next  year  that  may  be 
a  total  loss.— A.  If  a  man  makes  a  large  amount  of  money  this  year  and  invests 
it  in  some  other  property  for  productive  purposes  next  year,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference;  it  has  been  part  of  his  income  that  year,  and  you  should  tax  it.  If  it 
becomes  a  total  loss  next  year,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  drop  that  off  the  tax.  If 
a  man  had  $100,000  this  year  or  $50,000  this  year,  and  next  year  lost  it,  of  course 
you  could  not  tax  it. 

Q.  If  he  lost  it  all? — A.  Then  you  can  not  do  it. 

(j).  He  would  already  have  paid  tax  on  a  large  sum  that  did  not  accomplish  any- 
thing for  his  good. — A.  I  would  understand  the  law  to  work  this  way:  that  is,  a 
man  in  making  a  return  of  his  income  for  the  previous  year,  would  be,  taxed  on 
that  income  to  pay  for  the  Government,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  make  another 
return,  and  it  may  be  more  or  less.  I  do  not  think  that  would  have  an  effect  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  tax.  I  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  his  previous  return 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  do  the  friends  of  the  single  tax  make  in  its 
behalf  with  reference  to  the  equalizing  of  the  burdens  of  the  Government 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor;  just  taxation  of  real  and  personal  property? — A. 
Let  me  just  say  in  as  few  words  as  possible:  The  single  tax,  if  applied,  will  do 
two  things  that  will  relieve  the  working  people  of  this  country  of  some  of  the 
burdens.  It  will  equalize  in  this  way:  Great  corporations  which  now  control 
the  mining  fields  of  the  country — great  corporations  which  control  the  corn  and 
wheat  producing  fields  of  the  country;  great  corporations  which  control  other 
natural  fields  of  wealth — the  oil-producing  fields,  etc. — instead  of  being  able  to 
close  up  three-fourths  of  the  mines  and  open  one-fourth  of  them  to  productive 
activity,  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  on  them  on  the  value  of  those  coal 
lands  which  are  held  in  idleness  so  large  that  they  would  either  have  to  work 
those  mines  or  relinquish  them.  If  they  worked  them,  they  would  take  all  the 
unemployed  labor  of  the  country;  and  all  labor,  finding  employment,  the  price 
of  labor  would  advance.  In  addition  to  this,  taking  taxation  from  manufactured 
products  and  placing  it  on  land  values,  land  values  being  created  by  the  whole 
people,  by  the  increase  in  population,  by  the  desirability  of  certain  portions  of 
the  lands  for  use — taking  taxation  from  the  production  of  yarns  or  mill  prod- 
ucts—anything of  that  character — houses,  etc.,  would  simply  incite  men  to  build 
more  houses  and  to  make  more  products,  because  it  would  be  free  from  taxation, 
and  it  would  lessen  the  cost  to  the  consumer  to  that  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  "What  would  become  of  the  output?— A.  It  would  be 
consumed. 

Q.  Who  would  consume  it?— A.  The  people,  because  there  has  been  no  moment 
in  the  history  of  this  country  or  the  world  when  all  the  people  had  enough  of  all 
things  which  go  to  make  life  a  happy  one.  In  other  words,  there  never  was  a 
minute  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when  everything  in  the  United  States 
could  be  done  in  one  day.  If  you  made  coal  cheaper,  men  would  buy  more  coal, 
instead  of  shivering  in  the  cold. 

(J.  But  stippose  the  mines  produce  three  times  more  than  the  consumption  of 
this  country,  who  would  consume  it? — A.  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  if  you  would 
work  all  the  coal  mines  possible  to  be  worked  with  the  labor  of  the  country  here 
now,  you  would  have  no  idle  labor,  and  if  there  is  no  idle  labor  the  price  of  labor 
would  go  up.  The  demand  would  be  greater  than  the  supply.  Then  the  power 
of  consumption  of  the  employed  class  of  labor  would  be  enhanced  just  in  propor- 
tion as  wages  advanced,  and  they  would  be  able  to  consume  more  coal,  more  food 
products,  more  clothing,  and  all  things;  consequently,  instead  of  having  half  the 
world  shut  off  from  products,  because  there  is  not  enough  demand  for  their  pro- 
ducts to  take  all,  there  would  be  a  constant  demand  for  goods,  and  those  people 
are  happiest  in  whose  country  the  most  goods  are  manufactured  and  the  greatest 
number  of  people  are  consumers,  rather  than  that  country  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  people  are  idle  and  nonproducers. 
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Q.  A  few  years  ago  the  output  of  coal  was  so  much  in  advance  of  the  consump- 
tion that  the  price  of  coal  was  down.— A.  It  was  not  because  they  did  not  want 
coal,  but  because  they  had  no  money  to  pay  the  coal  owners  for  it.  The  people 
wanted  the  coal,  but  did  not  have  the  money  to  give  the  coal  miners.  I  mean  to 
say  the  proportion.  For  instance,  it  was  estimated  there  were  2,300,000  men  out 
of  employment  in  1893.  I  do  not  want  to  be  so  accurate  about  that.  I  am  trying 
to  call  from  memory.  Now,  if  instead  of  two  million  three  hundred  thousand  men 
being  idle,  representing  4  to  the  family — that  would  give  you  in  the  neighborhood 
of  nine  millions  of  people,  consumers — if  you  had  made  those  nine  milhon  people 
consumers  of  coal,  instead  of  idle  people,  living  on  the  charity  and  bounty  of 
other  people,  could  there  have  possibly  been  any  overproduction  of  coal  in  this 
country?  I  do  not  think  you  would  say  so.  You  could  not  get  enough  labor  in 
this  country  to  work  all  the  mines  of  this  country  if  general  production  had  been 
increased  on  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  spoke  of  taxing  the  undeveloped  mines  so  largely 
that  they  would  have  to  work  them  or  sell  them.  Now,  how  would  that  work  rf 
we  had  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  coal  land? — A.  I  saw  it  stated  that  the 
syndicate  of  which  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  head — of  course  I  am  taking  it  from 
memory— but  I  think  it  said  that  that  syndicate  controlled  three-fourths  of  the 
anthracite  coal  of  America. 

Q.  That  is  a  limited  deposit,  but  the  bituminous  coal  is  very  wide. — A.  Take  the 
bituminous  coal;  from  all  I  know  about  coal  regions,  only  about  one-half  of  the 
coal  regions  of  this  country  are  worked  at  all.  It  takes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
300,000  men  to  work  one-half  of  the  coal  fields  of  .this  country,  and  the  other  half 
is  kept  in  idleness  at  a  low  rate  of  taxation — an  awful  low  rate — almost  a  mill, 
almost  nothing.  Tax  the  idle  land,  and  it  makes  it  impossible  for  these  syndicates 
and  coal-mine  owners  to  hold  that  coal  land  out  of  use.  If  there  was  a  tax  on  it, 
it  would  be  nonproductive  land.,  and  they  would  immediately  put  that  land  into 
use.  producing.  Take  the  bituminous  coal  land,  and  I  do  not  believe  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  it  is  taxed.  But  the  owners,  of  course,  hold  that  land  for  future 
generations  and  for  speculative  value.  This  land  would  be  confiscated  if  they 
were  compelled  to  work  each  100,  500,  or  each  1,000  acres,  or  else  pay  the  tax. 

Q.  You  say  confiscated? — A.  Yes.  Taxation  is  confiscation.  Whenever  you 
tax  a  man  you  confiscate.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  it  is  done ,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  would  you  do  regarding  the  taxing  of  coal  lands 
of  this  character.  The  subcommission  on  mining  had  testimony  in  Colorado  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  thousands  of  square  miles  of  coal  lands  in  that  State 
not  accessible;  there  were  no  railroads  built  to  them,  and  in  some  instances  the 
veins  were  50  feet  thick. — A.  If  that  land  was  worth  mining,  if  only  usable  for 
mining  purposes,  and  there  was  a  demand  for  coal,  capital  seeking  investment 
would  soon  find  the  means  of  opening  that  coal  land.  As  long  as  it  has  no 
demand  it  is  cheaper  to  let  it  lay  idle  until  the  great  growth  of  population  will 
demand  it;  and  it  is  this  low  rate  of  taxation  that  enables  some  people  to  keep  it 
out  of  use.  For  instance,  you  tax  the  coal  land  of  this  country  into  use  and 
.  what  would  be  the  result.  This  gentleman  alludes  to  the  great  quantity  of  coal 
that  would  be  produced.  I  say  he  is  right.  There  would  be  a  vast  quantity  of 
coal  produced  and  the  price  of  coal  would  immediately  fall,  and  you  would  find 
the  people  consuming  coal  to-day  by  the  ton  who  now  buy  it  by  the  bucket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  that  affect  the  labor?— A.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  get  at.  If  the  consumption  of  coal  increased  so  radically  that  men  were 
demanded  to  go  into  the  mines  and*  mine  coal,  instead  of  300,000  men  being 
employed,  400,000  men  would  be  employed  at  coal  mining.  If  that  many  men 
were  taken  out  of  the  labor  market  to  that  perceptible  extent  the  price  of  labor 
would?  go  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  the  price  of  coal  go  down?— A.  And  the  price  of 
coal  would  have  already  come  down.  The  coal  then  would  be  produced  and  sold 
to  the  consumer  according  to  that  great  theory  of  the  economists— supply  and 
demand.  There  would  be  a  natural  supply  and  natural  demand  under  free  com- 
petition. To-day  you  do  not  have  that  natural  supply  and  demand.  Men  talk 
about  supply  and  demand,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  in  commercial  life  to-day. 
The  people  do  demand  it,  but  they  have  not  the  money  to  pay  for.  it.  Why? 
Because  they  either  are  not  employed  or  because  they  do  not  get  enough  money 
for  their  employment  to  make  the  demand  good.  I  may  demand  the  Major's 
watch,  but  I  can  not  make  him  give  it  to  me;  and  so  it  is  when  men  go  to  a  coal 
yard  and  make  a  demand  for  a  ton  of  coal  and  have  not  $6  to  pay  for  it.  Now,  if 
the  price  was  reduced  one-half  or  two-thirds,  some  men  might  be  able  to  buy  a 
ton  of  coal  who  now  buy  by  the  bucketful  for  40  cents.    That  means  a  great  sav- 
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ing  to  the  masses.  One-half  of  the  poor  people  buy  their  coal  in  less  than- half-ton 
lots  or  less,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  the  greater  the  price  they  pay.  lhat 
means  it  comes  out  of  the  profits;  the  great  profits  come  out  ot  the  pockets  or  the 
poor  people.  A  man  that  can  buy  20  tons  gets  it  cheaper  than  a  man  who  can  buy 
only  1  ton  or  a  bucketful,  and  to  that  extent  the  poor  man  has  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
duction for  the  rich.  That  indirectly  comes  through  the  whole  system  as  long  as 
you  have  indirect  taxation.  ,  ,       . .• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  gather  from  your  illustration  that  the  great  evils 
from  which  the  coal  miner  is  suffering  are  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  is  selling  at 
too  high  a  price  in  the  market,  and  that  if  selling  at  a  lower  rate  more  coal  would 
be  consumed?— A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  fair  assumption.  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  condition  that  surrounds  the  coal  miners  to-day  makes  his  wages 
as  low  as  they  are,  in  keeping  with  all  the  rest  of  the  employed  labor  in  this 
country,  not  for  that  special  reason,  but  because  the  whole  system  that  has  grown 
up,  of  which  the  coal  miner  is  only  one  of  the  parts,  has  affected  him  just  like  it 
has  affected  all  other  labor,  and  makes  him  sell  his  labor  in  a  restricted  market 
and  buy  his  products  in  a  protected  market. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  miner's  trouble  not  due  to  the  fact,  in  your  judgment,  that  coal 
has  always  been  sold  too  cheaply? — A.  Let  us  put  it  in  this  way.  Corn  was  so 
cheap  in  Kansas  that  it  was  burned,  and  coal  was  so  high  that  the  poor  people 
begged  for  it. 

Q.  That  is  due  to  what? — A.  I  am  just  simply  answering  your  statement.  I  say 
it  is  due  to  the  system  that  is  growing  up  around  us  of  indirect  taxation  and  the 
evils  that  result  therefrom.  I  want  to  make  that  plain.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
mining  industry,  but  any  industry.  I  say  that  the  evils  that  grow  up  in  that 
industry  and  in  every  industry  are  due  to  the  general  conditions  which  have 
grown  up  around  the  system  of  indirect  taxation. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  speaking  of  coal,  that  our  coal  is  sold  to-day  at  the  mines 
in  this  country  at  one-half  or  less  than  one-half  the  price  of  coal  in  all  the  other 
cbal  producing  countries  in  the  world? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  'do  not  know  otherwise? — A.  No;  granting  that  it  is  a  fact,  it  is  no  indi- 
cation that  coal  could  not  be  produced  a  great  deal  cheaper  and  sold  a  great  deal 
cheaper  in  this  country;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  country,  with  its  great 
advancement  over  all  other  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  should  not  be 
getting  it  a  great  deal  cheaper.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  an  argument  about  the 
general  pay  of  European  labor,  except  to  say  this — that  I  believe  the  skilled  labor 
of  England,  when  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  general  conditions  that  exist 
around  them  in  the  cost  of  living,  are  comparatively  better  paid  than  we  are 
when  we  consider  our  productive  capacity  in  comparison  with  theirs. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  Kansas  farmer  was  burning  corn  for  fuel  that 
the  average  price  of  coal  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  I 
believe  Illinois,  was  less  than  $1  per  ton  at  .the  mines? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  are  correct,  but  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  consumer  in  Kansas  if 
the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  in  Maryland  is  5  cents  a  ton,  if  he  does  not 
have  the  5  cents  to  buy  the  coal  with? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  labor  is  in  such  better  condition,  especially  in 
England,  than  it  is  here,  why  is  the  flow  of  labor  here?  Why  do  you  want  any 
restriction  of  immigration? — A.  There  has  not  been  any  great  flow  of  immigra- 
tion from  England. 

Q.  They  could  go  over  there  from  other  countries,  could  they  not? — A.  England 
is  an  old  country  and  very  thickly  populated,  and  this  is  a  young  country  and  not 
populated.  The  feelings  are  that  there  are  greater  opportunities  in  this  country 
than  in  England. 

Q.  And  therefore  labor  is  in  a  better  condition? — A.  Labor  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition, because  we  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the  average  country  of 
Europe;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  people  getting  away  from  home  is  to  go  as 
far  away  as  possible  when  they  start  once.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  him  started, 
but  when  an  immigrant  gets  started  he  generally  goes  a  long  way  from  home.  Let 
me  qualify  that.  Until  here  lately  the  Hebrew  population  of  Russia,  that  border 
population  between  Russia  and  Germany,  from  north  of  Turkey  up  to  Nor- 
way, on  that  border  between  Russia,  Germany  and  Belgium  and  all  those  coun- 
tries— that  class  of  population  has  drifted  to  this  country,  and  they  have  refused 
to  go  to  the  country.  They  would  rather  stay  in  the  cities  than  in  the  coal  fields 
of  the  East.  I  think  that  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  as  agricultural  laborers  in 
the  other  countries  were  treated  so  badly  that  they  embarked  into  new  fields  of 
enterprise  and  industry  when  they  came  to  this  country.  They  will  see  men 
working  for  $2  a  day  in  the  city  and  will  never  go  any  farther. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  labor  is  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  housed 
than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world? — A.  I  would  not  attempt  to  answer  that. 

Q.  What  nation  is  superior? — A.  I  believe  when  you  make  a  general  compari- 
son, when  you  compare  the  age  of  the  country,  the  advancement  of  the  country, 
the  standard  from  which  the  country  started,  and  all  the  environments,  when 
you  make  a  general  comparison  of  that  character  with  the  people  of  England,  the 
working  classes  of  England  are  just  as  well  off  as  we  are.  I  have  traveled  to  some 
extent  in  Canada.  The  population  there  is  sparse;  only  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  peo- 
ple there.  I  was  there  in  a  commercial  capacity,  but  while  there  I  visited  a  good 
many  poor  people  at  nights,  and  I  found  this  very  peculiar  thing,  that  the  stand- 
ard of  education  among  Canadians,  and  especially  those  who  came  from  the  older 
country,  the  immigrants — I  do  not  mean  only  the  native  born,  but  immigrants — 
the  standard  of  education  was  as  high,  if  not  a  little  higher,  than  ours. 

Q.  Do  statistics  show  that  to  be  a  fact? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  tell  you 
what  I  observed;  what  I  personally  came  across.  For  instance,  I  attended  a 
meeting  in  Montreal.  A  lecturer  made  an  address  and,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
men  got  up  all  over  the  hall  and  asked  questions  and  expressed  their  opinions  and 
discussed  it  in  a  logical  way;  men  whom  I  knew  from  their  appearance  were 
nothing  but  common  laborers,  very  poor  people,  earning  small  sums  of  money  and 
yet  were  very  solid  men  and  I  may  say,  remarkable.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  com- 
pared with  Turkey  or  Italy  or  Spain,  any  of  the  highly  protected  countries,  our 
standard  of  living  and  education  is  much  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  the  standard  of  living  for  American 
workmen  was  higher  than  any  other  country? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that  if  conditions  are  better  wages  are  better? — A. 
I  say,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  I  have  noted,  I  believe  they  are.  Of  course, 
I  think  the  standard  of  living  and  wages  and  recompense  to  the  men  of  this 
country,  as  compared  to  Russia,  is  much  better;  as  compared  to  Turkey,  much 
better;  as  compared  to  Austria  and  Spain,  much  better. 

Q.  We  will  take  England  for  instance.  Some  English  workmen  do  immigrate  to 
this  country,  and  have  in  past  years? — A.   Yes;  they  are  limited. 

Q.  The  American  workmen  do  not  emigrate  to  England.  Does  not  that  argue 
that  conditions  are  better  in  this  country  than  in  England? — A.  No;  I  know  that 
immigration  of  the  English  workmen  to  this  country  has  been  very  small;  there 
has  been  a  very  small  number,  compared  to  the  whole,  come  to  this  country. 
While  some  do  come  and  remain,  they  very  often  go  back.  I  know  where  they 
have  gone  back;  and  heieis  onethingyou  must  remember,  and  this  is  really  the  key 
note  to  all  laboring  men's  arguments  in  America,  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
American  workingman  is  much  greater  than  the  productive  capacity  of  any  foreign 
workingman  I  know  of.  The  temperament  of  our  people — it  is  a  homogeneous 
mass  of  people,  people  comprised  of  all  nations,  and  the  highest  development  of 
all  nations  has  occurred  in  this  country,  a  further  development,  a  freer  develop- 
ment, with  the  result  that  we  are  greater  producers,  and  we  are  greater  consum- 
ers also.  Our  productive  capacity  has  been  coupled  with  the  development  of  our 
inventive  genius,  which  has  hardly  known  any  bounds;  and  we  have  set  a  mark 
for  all  the  world;  and  that  is  the  reason  for  our  standard  of  living.  We  have 
been  sacrificing  for  years  and  years,  in  my  judgment,  our  physical  and  moral 
condition  to  our  mental  condition;  in  seeking  for  gold,  we  have  forgotten  some 
of  the  vital  principles  of  civilization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  chair  would  remark  that  Major  Farquhar  was 
given  the  leading  part  in  this  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)!  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  certain  of  a  statement  you 
made  awhile  ago,  that  these  people  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  remain 
in  the  cities  of  the  East  and  the  coal  fields .  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  coal  fields.  Is  it  true  that  the  people  from  the  north  of  Europe  come  to  the  coal 
fields  to  any  considerable  number?— A.  I  think  to  this  extent;  let  me  explain  that 
remark.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  way  and  I  want  to  be  clear.  I 
think  in  the  great  attempt  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  coal  miners  and  to  keep  that 
industry  completely  under  control,  a  large  number  of  men  in  certain  sections. of 
Europe  were  brought  into  the  mines  of  the  East — that  is,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  and  what  we  call  the  East  now. 

Q.  Did  they  not  come  from  the  south  of  Europe?— A.  Some  of  them,  yes;  all 
over  Europe.    They  came  from  the  Slavs  down  to  the  padroni. 

Q.  That  is,  in  southern  Europe?— A.  Yes,  very  largely:  from  Italy  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Slavonic  races,  up  in  the  north  of  Russia.  One  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country  the  miners  or  the  working  people  were  rushed  in  here  and  dumped 
into  the  mines  in  hordes.  I  know  one  period  in  our  history— I  think  it  was  in 
1883 — a  whole  lot  of  them  were  brought  into  western  Maryland,  and  stock- 
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ades  were  built  around  them,  anfl  Knights  of  Labor  were  driven  out;  and  Slavs 
and  Scotchmen  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  people  were  dumped  in  there  and  stockades 
built  around  them  to  protect  them  while  the  strike  was  being  broken. 

Q.  The  German  people  do  not  go  into  the  mines  in  any  considerable  number?— 
A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  they  do.  Those  that  came  from  the  old  country,  who 
have  been  in  the  mines  in  the  old  country— I  know  one  of  them  particularly;  he 
said  he  had  enough  of  it  in  the  old  country;  he  did  not  propose  to  go  into  the  • 
mines  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  obtains  to  any  great  extent. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  large  number  of  German  miners  in  this 
country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  that  have  not 
been  covered,  in  your  own  way? — A.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  with  reference 
to  State  legislation.  The  organization  is  a  national  one,  and  its  attitude  is  that 
of  a  national  organization  in  all  its  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  masses. 
It  speaks  from  a  national  standpoint  and  seeks  national  legislation,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  grave  question  with  me  as  to  whether  we  can  recommend  State  legislation 
with  consistency,  although  we  do  advocate  it  wherever  possible.  We  realize  that 
the  condition  of  this  country  is  such  that  one  State  is  dependent  on  another;  and 
the  interdependence  of  the' States  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  separate  legisla- 
tion; and  one  of  the  great  evils  that  has  grown  up  is  legislation  of  one  character 
in,one  State  and  legislation  of  a  different  character  in  another,  coming  in  con- 
flict, until  we  arrive  at  a  state  in  this  country  similar  to  that  in  the  bankruptcy 
legislation  prior  to  the  national  law.  For  this  reason  we  only  speak  from  a 
national  standpoint.  Individually,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  only  an  individualist  to  a 
very  large  extent,  but  I  believe  that  the  States  should  continue  to  reserve  certain 
rights  to  themselves.  I  do  not  know  about  the  organization  viewing  it  in  the 
same  way.  In  other  words,  while  we  favor  national  legislation,  we  do  not  want 
to  encroach  so  far  upon  the  rights  of  the  States  as  to  destroy  their  individuality 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Union.  We  are  afraid  of  great  centralization  of  power. 
We  are  afraid  that  it  will  lead  too  rapidly  to  socialism,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
this  country  is  prepared  for  extreme  socialism  yet.  In  saying  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  wo  aave  any  horror  of  socialism,  when  the  time  comes  for  its  adoption;  but 
that  is  a  long  way  off,  and  we  would  rather  take  steps  slowly  so  far  as  intruding 
on  State  rights  in  that  direction.    I  want  to  make  that  clear;  that  is  all. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  9, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOHN  WANAMAKER, 

Department  store  merchant,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  commission  met  at  11.05  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips,  presiding.  The 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  having  duly  affirmed,  testified  as 
follows  concerning  the  operation  of  department  stores : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark.)  Please  give  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation?— A. 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  merchant. 

Q.  Do  you  conduct  what  is  known  as  a  department  store — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one? — A.  Two. 

<qj.  Where  are  they?— A.  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  upon  this  subject  which  you  would  like  to  submit 
to  the  commission?— A.  At  your  request  I  have  come  to  give  any  information  that 
I  may  have,  and  in  order  to  save  your  time  I  have  prepared  a  paper,  of  which 
imperfect  copies  were  sent  a  few  days  ago.     (Reading.) 

The  printed  questions  issued  by  the  Industrial  Commission  apply  entirely  to 
manufacturing  and  the  labor  incidental  thereto,  and  have  no  direct  relation  to 
commercial  affairs.  Assuming  that  the  committee  desires  information  concerning 
mercantile  retail  business,  similar  in  character  to  that  demanded  by  its  interrog- 
atories upon  manufactures,  the  questions  fifty-three  to  fifty-five  have  been  applied 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  following  pages. 

Taxation  has  not  been  considered. 

Accurate  statistics  as  a  basis  of  proof  for  the  facts  assumed  in  this  discussion 
of  large  retail  merchandising  do  not  exist  and  can  not  be  scientifically  secured 
without  a  vast  expenditure  of  labor  in  direct  observation  and  comparative  analysis. 
The  most  important  element  in  the  case  is  the  trend  of  prices,  especially  at  the 
final  point  of  cost  to  the  consumer.  They  touch  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  arti- 
cles and  a,re  affected  by  various  combinations  of  causes,  as  the  supply  of  raw 
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materials  and  the  changed  facilities  for  securing  them,  the  progress  of  invention, 
the  perfection  of  machinery,  the  increase  of  quantities  produced,  methods  of  pack- 
ing, reduction  in  costs  of  transportation,  opening  of  new  markets  for  sale,  better 
opportunities  in  reaching  markets  of  purchase.  Additional  to  these  causes  are 
the  powerful  influences  of  combined  retail  business.  The  latter  have  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  question  to  be  considered,  and  the  effect  is  evident  to  candid  observers 
having  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  can  not  be  stated  with  the  mathematical 
accuracy  demanded  by  a  purely  scientific  method.  The  exact  weight  to  be  assigned 
to  the  various  influences  affecting  prices  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  not  a  question  of 
fact. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  trace  accurately  the  numbers  of  persons  whose  business 
position  is  affected  and  modified  by  the  changed  conditions,  nor  can  the  amounts 
of  money  realized  by  classes  or  persons  be  traced  through  the  different  phases  of 
their  work. 

It  would  make  the  subject  comparatively  clear  could  the  volume  of  expenditure 
for  merchandise  purchased  for  individual  consumption  be  stated  with  accuracy 
by  years  or  decades,  and  it  would  be  helpful  if  such  figures  could  be  given  for 
any  single  classes  of  goods.  Were  this  information  at  command  comparative  per 
capita  expenditure  might  be  computed  and  the  facts  evolved  from  which  some 
deductions  could  be  made,  but  they  do  not  exist. 

Only  such  general  facts  remain  for  a  basis  of  reasoning  as  intelligent  and  fair 
retail  merchants  learn  by  experience  in  business.  These  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  evident  to  give  to  the  following  testimony  the  proof  of  complete  sincerity, 
and  therefore  it  will  command  the  respect  of  fair-minded  seekers  for  truth. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  right  to  existence  of  the  modern  retail  store,  or  aggrega- 
tion of  businesses  commonly  known  as  the  department  store,  depends  entirely 
upon  its  service  to  society.  Also  that  the  right  of  the  individual  as  owner  or  capi- 
talist to  profit  by  such  business  is  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
These  tests  are  implied  in  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  issued  by  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

The  general  reply  to  the  foregoing  assumption  is  to  the  effect  that  the  modern 
retail  store  is  primarily  a  benefit  to  society,  and  its  success  is  not  secured  at  an 
improper  expense  to  the  community.  The  ordinary  motive  of  money  making,  of" 
course,  inspires  the  owners  of  such  enterprises,  but  that  purpose  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  advantages  thereby  secured  to  the  public.  Answers  to  several  ques- 
tions of  detail  will  give  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement. 

First.  What  are  the  creative  forces  of  the  modern  retail  store? 

It  is  not  the  invention  of  any  person  or  group  of  persons.  It  is  a  natural  prod- 
uct, evolved  from  conditions  that  exist  as  a  result  of  fixed  trade  laws.  Cheaper 
capital,  better  transportation,  more  rapid  communication  make  the  modem  retail 
store  possible  and  natural;  therefore,  inevitable.  Executive  capacity,  combined 
with  the  command  of  capital,  find  oppportunity  in  these  conditions,  which  are 
harmonious  with  the  irresistible  determination  of  the  producer  to  meet  the  con- 
sumer directly,  and  of  merchandise,  to  find  distribution  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  Economy  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  management  meas- 
ure department-store  success.  Just  in  proportion  as  these  ends  are  reached,  is  it 
popular,  powerful,  and  prosperous. 

Second.  What  is  the  effect  of  modern  methods  in  retailing  upon  prices? 

a.  Prices  realized  by  the  producer. 

The  producer's  prices  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  decreased  expense 
of  handling  the  business.  Concentration  of  distribution  increases  greatly  the  vol- 
ume of  single  transactions.  The  producer  sells  and  the  distributor  buys  in  very 
large  lots,  thus  risks  of  losses  are  decreased,  cost  of  selling  is  reduced  or  saved 
entirely,  and  administration  simplified  and  economized.  Therefore  prices  should 
be  reduced  without  sacrifice,  as  the  reduction  represents  saving. 

b.  Prices  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Prices  are  reduced  to  the  consumer  very  largely.  All  of  the  reductions  in 
prices  created  by  the  producer's  or  manufacturer's  savings,  plus  the  reduction  in 
retail  profits  consequent  upon  the  concentration  of  large  distribution  at  a  single 
point,  should  go  to  the  consumer.  That  this  is  the  practical  result  is  shown  in  the 
low  retail  prices  that  generally  prevail. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  to  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  following  facts; 

Upon  American  dry  goods  generally  the  retailer's  per  centage  of  profits  has 
been  reduced  one-half  during  the  last  20  years.  This  is  true  upon  woolen,  silk, 
and  cotton  fabrics.  The  total  per  cent  of  reduction  in  prices  to  the  consumer  can 
not  be  stated  owing  to  the  varying  standards  of  qualities  and  taste  and  improve- 
ments in  manufacture.  But  the  consumer  saves  the  entire  reduction,  whatever 
it  is,  in  the  retailer's  profit. 
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In  some  articles  definite  comparisons  of  prices  can  be  made  as  follows: 

Kitchen  utensils  of  stamped  metal,  enameled  finish,  commonly  known  as  agate 
ware,  are  now  retailed  at  less  than  one-half  the  prices  of  1880.  Prices  ot  some 
wooden-ware  articles  for  domestic  use  have  fallen  80  per  cent  in  15  years.  Many 
housekeeping  articles  manufactured  of  metal,  wood,  and  wire  have  been  reduced 
50  per  cent  in  20  years.  The  causes  of  these  reductions  in  consuming  costs  are 
various  but  prominent.  Among  them  are  the  power  of  the  large  retailer  to  buy 
cheaper  and  sell  large  quantities  for  reduced  rates  of  profit.  Standard  patterns 
of  French  china  dinner  ware  and  rich  cut  glassware  are  now  retailed  at  25  per  cent 
less  than  the  prices  of  10  years  since.  This  reduction  is  to  be  credited  entirely  to 
the  influence  of  the  modern  retail  store. 

It  jan  also  be  stated  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that  the  net  profits  of  the 
sales  departments  of  the  great  retail  stores  vary  from  3  to  6  per  cent  on  the  dollar 
of  business  done.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  modern  retail  merchant  is  giving 
public  service  at  a  rate  of  profit  so  small  as  to  be  merely  a  commission. 

Third.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  reduced  prices  of  merchandise  to  productive 
and  distributive  labor? 

Reduced  prices  stimulate  consumption  and  increase  employment.  More  labor 
is  required  for  production,  transportation,  and  distribution.  The  last  element  is 
highly  important,  especially  in  the  selling,  handling,  and  delivering  of  merchan- 
dise from  large  retail  stores.  The  personal  comfort  and  taste  involved  in  the  vast 
majority  of  retail  transactions  creates  immense  detail  that  requires  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  for  its  administration  and  increases  enormously  the  labor  required 
for  distribution  of  merchandise. 

Fourth.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  modern  retail  store  upon  competition?  Are 
its  tendencies  monopolistic  in  the  control  of  merchandise  or  trade? 

Great  retailing  in  this  country  is  the  product  of  competition  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing. There  does  not  exist  in  retail  business  any  known  combination  for  the  con- 
trol of  any  merchandise  nor  for  the  fixing  of  the  prices  in  the  interests  either  of 
merchants  or  manufacturers.  The  entire  practical  influence  of  the  modern 
department  store  is  powerfully  against  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  manufactur- 
ing or  selling.  Retail  merchants,  in  common  with  the  public,  may  be  the  victims 
of  combinations  to  control  prices  and  create  profits,  but  they  are  not,  and  never 
have  been,  parties  to  such  measures,  at  least  so  far  as  publicly  known. 

Public  service  is  the  basic  condition  of  retail  business  growth.  To  give  the  best 
merchandise  at  the  least  cost  is  the  modern  retailer's  ambition.  He  can  not  con- 
trol cost  of  production,  but  he  can  modify  cost  of  distribution  and  his  own  profits. 
His  principle  is  the  minimum  of  profit  for  the  creation  of  the  maximum  of  busi- 
ness. The  keen  rivalry  of  retail  trading  is  inimical  to  a  combination  between 
different  and  competing  firms  and  companies.  The  vast  varieties  of  merchandise 
required  by  the  modern  retail  store  make  combinations  for  the  control  of  manu- 
factured articles  and  their  prices  practically  impossible. 

It  is  possible  for  retail  merchants  in  several  localities  to  combine  purchases  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  but  such  cooperation  differs  widely  from  the  organizations 
commonly  known  as  trusts.  Neither  would  it  affect  retail  prices,  save  to  reduce 
them. 

The  control  of  the  retail  trade  rests  entirely  upon  superior  service  and  lesser 
prices.  It  can  never  be  vested  permanently  as  a  possession  in  any  single  hands 
nor  in  any  group  of.  organizations.  Popularity,  founded  upon  respect  and  trust- 
worthiness, is  its  only  power  to  command.  Success  in  retailing  has  its  intense 
individuality.  When  personal  ability  and  character  can  be  permanently  translated 
into  a  franchise  a  retail  business  can  become  a  valuable  entity.  Until  then  mer- 
chandise, real  estate,  and  plant  are  the  only  items  that  have  commercial  value, 
and  are  the  only  real  assets. 

Fifth.  What  is  the  specific  effect  of  the  modern  store  upon  small  shopkeepers? 

It  has  been  common  to  charge  upon  the  large  department  stores  the  cause  of  all 
disasters  to  other  storekeepers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  difficulties  of 
storekeeping  in  a  small  way  have  been  added  to  by  the  growth  of  the  larger  stores. 
Probably  a  larger  percentage  of  failures  have  occurred  thereby.  If  any  figures 
existed  to  show  the  extent  of  this  I  would  submit  them.  But  this  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  statistics  have  been  gathered  during  the  past  60  years  by  economic 
writers  and  mercantile  associations  at  various  periods  uniformly  showing  that  but 
4  per  cent  of  all  that  embarked  in  mercantile  business  succeeded.  In  oth'er  words, 
that  ninety-six  out  of  every  hundred  in  some  way  failed  of  success.  An  authority 
as  eminent  as  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  claimed  that  not  more  than  2  per  cent  suc- 
ceeded in  business.  If  it  is  no  new  thing  for  merchants  to  fall  short  of  success 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  ascribe  current  misfortunes  in  their  ranks  solely  to  the 
new  conditions  produced  by  modern  storekeeping.  Moreover,  this  question  is  not 
to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  storekeeping  class  of  the  community  to  the  detriment 
of  all  other  classes.    The  en^vo  ^"KH^  iiao  a  ^■nUuiitm^f  in  +v,a  a-r.v.i™t- 
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That  society  in  general  is  injured  by  the  united  store  system  is  not  a  fact. 
Business  is  generally  a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the  fattest.  Every  great  retail 
store  is  simply  a  small  store  highly  developed.  Its  real  foundation  is  the  old  time 
crossroads  country  store.  It  is  the  wholesale  jobbing  business  and  the  organiza- 
tions of  middlemen  that  have  been  mostly  affected  by  the  consolidating  of  retail 
business.  The  retail  store  has  supplanted  the  jobbers  and  agents  because  they 
are  no  longer  needed.  For  local  convenience  and  preference  of  direct  personal 
service,  a  small  store  will  always  have  its  place,  and  the  interesting  figures  of 
annual  mercantile  tax  lists  of  the  cities  will  show  the  immensity  of  its  numerical 
growth  in  growing  cities  in  spite  of  continually  growing  department  store  it  may 
be  well  considered  whether  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  rivalry  of  larger  stores 
have  not  been  of  real  advantage  to  the  retail  trade  in  retiring  adventurers  and 
speculators,  always  a  detriment  to  helpful  business  and  honest  traders. 

Sixth.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  modern  retail  store  upon  the  volume  and 
compensation  of  employment? 

This  reply  has  been  partially  anticipated  under  question  three.  Its  methods 
reduce  prices  to  ttie  consumer  so  largely  as  to  greatly  increase  the  consumption 
of  many  goods.  Thus  it  adds  greatly  to  the  employment  of  manufacturing  labor. 
The  selling  and  handling  of  larger  bulk  demand  a  great  increase  of  distributing 
labor,  and  this  demand  is  vastly  intensified  by  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
public,  which  compel  the  storekeeper  to  cumulative  additions  to  his  store  service. 

It  is  a  fact,  admitted  by  those  competent  to  judge,  that  more  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  competent  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores 
by  modern  competition  find  employment  in  the  large  retail  stores  at  increased 
remuneration.  Comparative  testimony  upon  this  point  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
one  retail  firm  has  now  upon  its  pay  roll  9,552  persons,  and  a  careful  inquiry  has 
disclosed  the  fact  that  not  five  per  cent  of  this  number  have  been  in  business  for 
themselves. 

Employees. — Within  its  organization  are  numerous  places  that  for  liberality 
of  compensation  would  be  more  attractive  than  90  per  cent  of  the  presidencies  of 
the  banks,  trusts,  or  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States.  It  has  more 
places  that  pay  salaries  of  $20,000  a  year,  and  other  positions  that  command 
salaries  of  §15,000.  §12,000,  §10.000,  §7,500,  and  §5,000  a  year.  This  line  of  analysis 
could  be  carried  to  the  lower  classes  of  employment  and  the  resulting  facts 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  proposition  that  the  employees  of  such  stores  in 
question  are  better  off  than  they  could  be  possibly  if  engaged  in  small  retail  store 
keeping.  The  field  of  employment  is  enlarged  by  the  great  store,  and  the  capital, 
enterprise,  and  executive  ability  concentrated  in  the  management  of  a  great 
business  are  in  a  true  sense  at  the  service  of  the  employee,  giving  him  wider  scope 
and  greater  opportunity. 

Seventh.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  department  store  upon  the  employment  of 
women  and  children,  upon  themselves  and  upon  male  employment? 

It  opens  new  avenues  of  employment  for  women  and  enlarges  others  and  is, 
therefore,  advantageous  to  women.  Accurate  reply  to  the  question  in  detail  is 
impossible  in  this  statement ,  but  it  is  sound  opinion  that  the  increased  employment 
created  by  the  department  store  goes  to  women  without  curtailing  that  of  men. 

The  employment  of  children  is  numerically  a  small  factor,  and  being  regulated 
by  law,  does  not  call  far  special  comment. 

In  general.it  may  be  stated  that  large  retail  stores  have  shortened  the  hours  of 
labor  and  by  systematic  discipline  have  made  it  lighter.  The  small  store,  as  com- 
monly conducted  before  the  department  store  came,  was  harder  upon  the  sales 
person  and  clerk.  The  effect  upon  the  character  and  capacity  of  employees  is  good. 
A  well-ordered  modern  retail  store  is  a  means  of  education  in  spelling,  writing, 
English  language,  system,  and  method.  Thus  it  becomes  to  the  ambitious  and 
serious  employee,  in  a  small  way,  a  university  in  which  the  character  is  broadened 
by  intelligent  instruction  practically  applied. 

Many  employers  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  provide  the  means  of  general 
and  special  instruction  that  will  make  their  store  service  more  intelligent  by  rais- 
ing the  intellectual  quality  of  its  personnel. 

The  large  retail  store  has  the  power  to  dictate  conditions  upon  which  goods 
shall  be  sold,  and  the  practical  result  of  this  power  is  the  elevation  of  the  ethics  of 
retailing.  Among  the  results  thus  secured  are  the  universal  application  of  the 
one-price  system,  exact  truthful  statements  concerning  values  and  qualities  of 
goods  and  such  general  conditions  of  sale  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  buyers. 

The  great  stocks  of  merchandise  constantly  necessary  to  the  large  retail  store 
is  an  element  of  importance  in  the  creation  of  employment.  Be  the  consumption 
of  merchandise  never  so  great,  the  retail  merchant's  reputation,  must  be  sustained 
by  the  preparation  and  display  of  an  immense  stock.  The  large  accumulation  of 
goods  thus  held  in  store  and  transit  from  maker  to  consumer  supports  a  great 
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The  comfort  and  convenience  enjoyed  by  the  public  in  shopping,  the  saving  of 
wear  and  tear  of  body  and  mind,  the  educating  power  of  well-displayed  collec- 
tions of  products  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts  are  incidents  in  the  system  of  modern 
retailing  that  will  go  far  toward  justifying  its  present  phase  of  development. 

Assuming  the  sincerity  and  accuracy  of  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  large  retail  store  of  the  period  is  beneficial  to  society, 
and  therefore  has  a  substantial  economic  and  moral  basis  for  its  existence. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  modern  department  store  is  practically  a  return  to  the  old 
general  store  of  the  crossroads.  Was  there  not  a  period  when  the  general  store 
was  practically  given  up  in  cities  and  all  business  was  divided  into  stores  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  goods  kept?— A.  I  am  not  old  enough  to  give  any  other  informa- 
ation  on  that  than  that  I  never  knew  a  country  store  to  be  in  the  city. 

Q.  Can  you  give  approximately  when  what  is  known  as  the  modern  department 
store  first  came  into  existence?— A.  The  first  general  store,  I  think,  started  about 
1860  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Whose  was  that?— A.  The  Macey  store.  I  am  only  giving  the  best  recollec- 
tion I  have  of  it.  All  those  general  stores  are  called  department  stores.  There 
is  a  great  distinction  between  them.  The  department  store  was  the  old-fashioned 
country  store  that  kept  almost  anything  anybody  wanted. 

Q.  Was  not  that  rather  the  general  store,  all  these  goods  being  massed  in  one 
room,  frequently,  and  not  divided  into  departments  as  nowadays? — A.  The  room 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  store  I  own  is  practically  one  room 
duplicated  by  the  number  of  floors.  The  country  store  I  understood  to  have  been 
the  necessity  of  a  locality,  a  distance  from  the  city  where  people  found  the  source 
of  supply  for  their  needs  through  the  agency  of  the  agent  who  went  to  the  city 
and  gathered  the  things  together  and  brought  them  home  and  put  them  within 
easy  access  for  them.  That  was  the  country  store.  It  was  a  matter  of  necessi 
The  first  stores  that  were  on  the  order  of  countiy  stores  like  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  equivalent  to  it  in  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  provide  complete 
assortments  of  all  kinds  of  goods  but  simply  a  fair  representation  of  different 
classes  of  goods  that  might  satisfy  the  ordinary  range  of  customers.  Now  the 
modern  store  I  do  not  call  a  department  store.  I  call  it  a  united  store  or  a  con- 
solidated store.  It  is  an  aggregation  of  complete  stores  for  the  purpose  of  economy 
and  convenience. 

Q.  Is  there  usually  kept  in  such  stores  as  large  a  quantity  and  variety  in  each 
department  as  there  is  in  separate  stores  devoted  to  that  particular  class  of 
goods? — A.  I  think  the  large  stores  keep  a  larger  stock  than  the  average  of  the 
exclusive  stores.  There  are  exceptions,  such  as  in  jewelry  and  silverware.  There 
is  a  question  if  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  as  large  as  the  Tiffany  New  York 
store;  then  in  other  branches  of  trade  there  are  often  exceptions,  like  Sloane's, 
for  carpets,  in  New  York  City.  Of  course,  these  are  exceptions.  I  said  we  had 
two  stores.  It  is  practically  one — in  Philadelphia  and  its  child  in  New  York. 
Those  two  stores  to-day  would  have  at  your  command — were  you  to  send  a  postal 
card  we  could  send  you — $9,330,000  of  merchandise,  to  say  nothing  of  what  was 
in  the  warehouses  for  which  we  are  obligated.  That  is  simply  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  stocks  of  the  largest  houses.  In  giving  these  figures  I  quote 
our  usual  retail  price. 

Q.  Now,  if  these  various  classes  of  goods  were  kept  in  separate  stores,  how 
many  separate  stores  would  there  be? — A.  Well,  it  depends.  You  take  one  of 
these  concerns  I  have  mentioned,  one  of  the  finest  of  them — that  is,  the  Tiffany 
store,  exclusive  store — there  is  the  watchmaker,  the  jewelers,  the  optical  goods, 
the  silver,  the  leather  goods,  pocketbooks  and  all  that  sort  of  things,  combs  and 
brushes,  because  silver  runs  to  toilet  goods.  Hardly  any  of  the  exclusive  stores 
have  less  than  ten  classes  of  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Tiff  any  also  has  statuary. — A.  Yes;  statuary,  stationery, 
jewelry,  glass,  bric-a-brac.  The  hue  and  cry  of  a  great  mass  of  people  who  must 
naturally  charge  misfortune  upon  some  one,  conveniently  forgets  that  the  old 
style  of  storekeeping  in  cities  always  included  many  classes  of  goods,  but  in  a 
small  way.  They  say  the  large  store  eats  up  the  small  store,  whereas  in  such 
good  stores  as  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  you  will  find  ten  branches  of  trade  under 
the  roof.  Is  it  just  to  the  public  to  set  up  a  store  for  one  exclusive  class  of 
goods  that  are  only  active  enough  to  be  at  all  profitable,  say,  3  or  4  months  in  a 
year  and  saddle  upon  "the  buyers  an  organization  of  clerks  and  an  expense  of 
maintenance  of  property,  heat,  light,  fuel,  and  the  plant  itself  for  13  months? 
The  profit,  if  gathered  in  4  months,  must  pay  the  expenses  of  12  months.  The 
public  must  foot  the  bill  for  the  whole  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  there  are  as  many  separate  stores  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  as  there  was  50  years  ago? — A.  I  am  not  old  enough 
to  tell  you  what  there  was  50  years  ago.  
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Q.  "Well,  say  25  years?— A.  The  business  is  a  growth:  it  is  not  an  inherited 
thing,  or  accident,  but  it  has  been  a  growth.  There  are  some  cities  in  statu  quo,  and 
some  in  which  conditions  have  changed  verymnch.  I  presume  the  former  would 
be  true  of  Brooklyn;  very  large  fine  stores  there,  but  improved  facilities  in  New 
York  and  its  conveniences  may  have  lessened  the  number  of  stores  in  Brooklyn; 
but  it  was  because  they  were  so  near  neighbors,  because  they  had  such  a  suburb 
as  New  York,  if  you  please.  Take  a  city  like  Philadelphia;  we  have  as  many 
retail  stores  as  we  ever  had.  The  store  of  which  I  am  the  owner,  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  stores  of  that  class  in  Philadelphia — while  it  was  the  only  one  for 
many  years.  Philadelphia  now  has  stores  that  employ  thousands  of  clerks;  6 
others  that  were  not  there  when  this  large  store  came?  So  that  the  large  stores 
do  not  prevent  the  growth  of  either  small  stores  or  of  large  stores,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  create  any  kind  of  a  patent  upon  a  retail  business.  The  patent  is 
executive  ability,  capital  and  hard  work.    There  is  nothing  else  to  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  the  department  store  to  constantly  add  new  depart- 
ments?— A.  I  should  say  not.  The  store  that  I  know  most  of  is  about  23  years 
old.  I  question  if  we  have  added  five  departments  in  15  years.  You  soon  learn 
what  you  can  do  well  at  a  profit. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  elimination  of  jobbers  and  other  middle  men.  Is  it  the 
practice  of  the  department  retail  stores  to  buy  directly  from  manufacturers? — 
A.  It  is.    No  large  retail  store  could  exist  at  a  profit  otherwise. 

Q.  By  buying  in  that  way  do  you  get  as  low  prices  as  were  formerly  given  to 
jobbers,  or  as  are  now  given  to  the  few  jobbers  that  are  left? — A.  We  get  very 
much  lower  prices  for  many  good  reasons. 

Q.  Will  you  please  name  some  of  those  reasons? — A.  Well,  the  manufacturer, 
until  a  very  few  years  ago,  took  all  the  risk  of  creating  his  production.  Neces- 
sarily, he  had  to  be  in  advance  of  the  season  from  6  months  to  1  year.  Itrequired 
large  capital,  necessitating  the  mercantile  banker,  in  the  shape  of  the  commis- 
sion merchant.  His  principal  business  was  banking — to  receive  the  goods  and 
advance  upon  them.  Generally  it  was  his  own  paper.  That  is  to  say.  the  man- 
ufacturer drew  bills  on  his  commission  man,  who  indorsed  them.  He  charged 
a  commission  for  that,  and  then  the  manufacturer  had  to  find  the  facilities  to  use 
the  paper  when  he  got  it;  he  had  to  find  the  banker  to  furnish  the  money,  gener- 
ally a  local  banker.  The  commission  man  sold  the  goods  to  the  jobber,  which 
necessarily  resulted  in  another  building,  and  the  goods  were  then  sold,  scattering 
them  over  the  country,  thus  necessitating  two  organizations  and  two  risks,  the 
manufacturer's  risk  and  the  commission  man's  risk.  Mr.  Stewart's  wholesale 
business  was  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  world  to  buy  goods  from,  because  he 
would  take  goods  on  consignment,  and  when  the  interest  of  his  advances  on  them 
counted  up  too  much,  he  would  sell  them.  Of  course  he  would  get  his  money 
back,  but  the  manufacturer  would  make  the  loss.  That  is  true  of  the  commisr 
sion  man  always.  The  jobber  would  make  the  loss  for  himself  if  he  bought  the 
goods.  Now,  practically,  the  jobber  and  the  commission  man  are  done  away 
with.  I  do  not  know  of  any  commission  house  in  Philadelphia  to-day  in  general 
dry  goods.  There  is  some  representation  of  mills  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the 
market;  but  when  I  was  a  boy  we  had,  I  should  say,  certainly  scores  of  commis- 
sion men  and  jobbers  in  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  in  that  city 
of  1,200,000  people  to-day  10  jobbing  dry-goods  houses.  Yet,  there  was  a  time 
that  the  Southern  merchants  had  their  offices  in  Philadelphia  and  came  there 
and  stayed  for  weeks  gathering  their  goods.  Now  that  is  all  gone.  The  man- 
ufacturer does  not  need  the  commission  men.  To  be  logical,  the  manufacturer 
does  not  need  to  take  the  large  risk  he  formerly  took,  because  through  the  retailer 
in  touch  with  the  consumer  he  can  find  out  exactly  what  his  mills  should  make 
and  often  has  the  retailer's  order  before  a  thread  is  in  the  looms.  This  is  a  large 
matter  from  every  point  of  view.  He  can  make  his  goods  closer  to  the  time  of 
distribution;  he  does  not  have  to  prepare  them  and  put  them  first  in  the  com- 
mission man's  hands  to  find  a  jobber  that  will  buy  them,  and  the  jobber  to  find 
other  customers  that  will  take  them.  There  are  long  periods  during  which 
interest  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  fashions  change,  for  women's  things  particularly; 
so  that  a  man  might  make  some  kind  of  shawls  or  some  kind  of  women's  wear, 
and  by  the  time  he  got  down  to  the  people  who  wear  them  they  would  only 
sell  for  about  what  they  cost.  The  manufacturer  has  less  risk,  less  interest  to 
pay,  and  less  trouble  in  having  his  collections  made.  While  the  jobber  might 
not  be  able  to  charge  back  to  the  manufacturer,  since  he  bought  his  goods  from 
the  commission  merchant,  any  of  his  loss,  yet  no  jobber  would  buy  those  goods 
unless  he  got  them  at  a  price  that  would  give  him  an  insurance  against  those 
losses.  The  manufacturer  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  to  meet  any  such  contin- 
gencies now,  but  he  makes  the  relations  with  the  man  that  distributes  the  goods, 
who  gets  the  money  right  away  for  -he-m  from  the  people.    It  is  a  wonderful 
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advantage  to  the  manufacturer.  He  saves  his  risk.  When  working  for  concerns 
like  Marshall  Field  or  McCreery,  or  like  a  number  of  concerns  in  New  York,  they 
are  just  as  sure  of  their  money  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  permitted  to  draw  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  They  work  very  low,  and  especially  for  stores  that  know 
what  their  probable  output  will  be,  so  that  they  can  give  them  work  through  the 
dull  season  when,  sometimes,  they  have  had  to  shut  up  their  mills.  They  will 
often  work  for  5  per  cent  where  they  would  otherwise  charge  IS.  The  manufac- 
turer is  sure  of  the  employment  of  his  people.  In  a  little  village,  if  the  mills 
shut  down  for  a  month,  he  can  not  pay  his  rent,  can  not  pay  his  store  bills.  So 
everything  tends  toward  the  manufacturer  making  a  sure  thing;  and  when  he  can 
eliminate  all  risk  and  get  a  sure  output  for  his  production,  he  can  make  very 
much  lower  prices.  And  the  storekeeper,  on  his  side,  if  he  can  offer  these  goods 
at  so  much  less  because  of  the  saving  that  has  been  created,  it  is  greatly  to  his 
interest  to  do  that,  because  he  increases  his  clientele. 

Q.  In  a  large  city  where  there  are  numerous  department  stores,  is  it  not  a  con- 
venience to  them  for  manufacturers  to  maintain  a  commission  hcuse? — A.  I  think 
not,  because  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  retailer  every  time.  Whatever 
tax  is  paid  in  getting  to  the  people,  or  whatever  tax  the  Government  puts  on 
cigars,  tobacco,  or  anything  else,  the  customer  must  pay.  And  therefore  the 
tendency  is  to  exclude  all  interhandlers  of  or  added  cost  to  goods. 

Q.  It  is  just  as  convenient  then  for  the  large  purchaser  of  these  manufactured 
goods  to  send  his  order  to  the  factory  as  it  would  be  to  a  store  in  his  own  city? — 
A.  Well,  the  system  is  about  like  this:  Many  of  the  commission  houses  have 
closed  out.  There  are  a  few  still  existing  in  New  York  City,  but  they  exist  in 
some  instances  because  they  are  part  owners  in  the  stocks  of  the  mills.  It  is  the 
remnant  of  the  old  business  still  remaining.  In  direct  answer  to  your  question, 
in  olden  times  a  mill  at  Fitchburg  or  wherever  it  was,  would  send  some  shrewd 
man  through  the  country  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  season's  fashions  to  try  to  get  an 
idea  what  to  make.  Now  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  retail  stores  ;  they  know 
what  the  public  is  taking;  they  weave  their  samples.  A  man  can  go  to  Philadel- 
phia, if  you  please,  or  to  Chicago,  and  in  a  single  day  get  his  orders  for  all  the 
styles  of  goods  that  they  are  going  to  use,  and  the  first  orders,  which  are  after- 
ward duplicated.  Instead  of  having  a  store  where  all  the  store  keepers  come  as 
you  would  think  might  be  profitable  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  done  in  the  way  I  have 
described.  A  man  from  the  mills  sometimes  brings  just  a  large  scrap  book  of  the 
things  they  are  going  to  make  ;  other  things  like  cottons  are  known  by  numbers ; 
they  do  not  come  in  samples  at  all.  All  the  work  is  done  without  expensive  city 
offices  or  warehouses  on  the  side  of  some  hill  where  the  water  power  is  driving 
the  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  not  a  large  number  of  owners  of  department  stores 
also  owners  of  factories  and  control  absolutely  the  product  of  those  factories? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  such  a.  course  is  general.  When  I  began  "business  I  had  an 
idea  that  the  true  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  manufacture.  I  said  to  myself,  if  I 
can  get  a  thing  and  sell  it  for  just  one  profit,  I  can  sell  a  great  deal  more  of  it. 
But  I  found  out  in  10  or  15  years  that  manufacturing  is  quite  another  business, 
and  a  man  had  better  attend  to  the  business  that  he  knows;  and  I  practically  threw 
away  immense  plants  of  sewing  machines,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  remember 
very  well  that  Mr.  Stewart  did  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Does  not  the  department  store  sometimes  buy  the  whole  product  of  a  factory 
for  a  year  ahead,  and  in  that  way  control  production  and  eliminate  competition 
in  that  line  of  goods? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  possible  or  practical  to  do 
that.  The  moment  that  a  mill  makes  a  certain  class  of  goods  and  begins  to  sell, 
there  will  be  ten  other  mills  that  will  get  at  the  same  thing  before  very  long. 
You  see  there  is  not  any  patent  on  general  merchandise.  One  of  the  worst  blows 
that  Philadelphia  ever  had — to  give  you  an  illustration — was  in  the  carpet  bus- 
iness at  the  time  you  put  the  big  tariff  on,  that  shut  out  the  foreign  goods.  Now 
I  am  a  tariff  man  because  it  is  a  necessity,  I  think,  for  the  country  to  have  a  tariff 
if  we  are  to  give  employment  for  our  people;  but  just  to  show  you  how  it  works 
to  attempt  to  corner  business  in  manufacturing,  the  moment  that  you  put  high 
tariff  on,  every  mill  commenced  working  day  and  night:  any  mill  that  had 
machinery  that  could  be  adapted  for  carpet  was  modernized  to  carpets;  they  built 
annexes  to  the  mills,  and  they  ran  those  mills  sc  that  the  overproduction  of  car- 
pet business  for  years  did  not  give  the  manufacturers  any  profit,  they  made  so 
many  goods.  They  thought  that  we  were  going  to  have — perhaps  we  did  have  for 
a  few  months — great  business.  So  it  is  with  the  men  whose  entire  product  is  suc- 
cessfully sold.  There  are  ten  men  who  will  start  in  and  make  the  same  thing. 
If  we  get  a  piece  of  foreign  goods  that  is  very  saleable  we  can  not  keep  it  for  two 
months  before  it  is  being  copied  in  America.    You  can  not  lock  it  up  in  that  way. 
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It  is  a  great  advantage  for  America,  and  is  a  constant  argument  that  the  tariff 
can  not  kill  us  because  the  manufacturers  will  always  be  making  goods  as  fast  as 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  does  not  the  fact  of  the  shortness  of  time  between 
the  period  of  production  and  the  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  destroy 
all  conditions  of  a  monopolistic  kind  in  all  classes  of  goods?— A.  Well  it  does  and 
it  does  not.  When  you  can  call  by  'phone  and  talk  to  a  dozen  manufacturers  on 
a  dozen  hills  up  m  New  England,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  you  can  get  what 
you  need.  You  look  at  your  watch  and  it  is  12  o'clock;  and  the  cable  messages 
in  Chemnitz  at  6  in  the  morning,  6  hours  before  you  send  it,  apparently.  You 
can  always  get  the  goods  quickly.  But  this  is  true,  that  it  is  not  possible,  by  the 
ownership  of  factories,  unless  it  would  be  for  the  manufacture  of  patented  arti- 
cles, to  do  much  more  than  to  simply  get  a  little  start  on  goods;  get  them  a  little 
quicker.  Of  course,  that  merchant  has  the  field  for  a  short  time,  but  he  has  the 
expense  and  the  mistakes  all  the  time.  I  would  not  have  a  factory  of  any  kind. 
I  prefer  to  be  in  the  open  market  to  see  what  everybody  is  making.  That  stimu- 
lates the  ideas  of  people;  you  get  a  better  assortment  of  things.  If  you  have  a 
factory  you  must  keep  it  going  all  the  time;  you  must  keep  the  people  employed; 
you  must  keep  your  machinery  going.  If  you  have  to  sell  at  less  than  cost  you 
are  losing  your  own  money.  A  great  part  of  the  stuffs  that  we  sell  are  sold  for 
less  than  cost,  but  it  is  not  our  loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Can  the  product  of  the  Arnold  Print  Works— their  spec- 
ialties—be duplicated  by  other  print  works  in  time  for  the  seasons  that  they  are 
working  on?  They  have  patents  on  their  processes  and  they  put  their  goods  on 
the  market  for  the  spring  seasons.  Is  it  possible  for  another  printing  mill  to  put 
those  on  the  market?— A.  Not  fairly  the  same  patterns,  but  there  are  lots  of  simi- 
lar things  always  to  be  had  that  are  liked  by  the  people. 

Q.  Can  not  a  department  store  buy  that  product  from  Arnold  and  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  that  product  for  that  season?— A.  Yes;  but  suppose  it  does; 
if  you  are  the  other  fellow  you  can  buy  something  that  is  made  equally  well  by 
some  one  else,  that  fills  the  bill  perfectly. 

Q.  Is  that  not  one  advantage  of  the  department  store — with  its  large  capital 
for  goods  it  can  get  control  of  productions  that  one  small  store  can  not  attempt 
to  do?— A.  The  best  answer  to  make  to  that  is  that  there  is  not  a  department  store 
in  the  world,  or  three  of  them,  that  could  distribute  at  retail  all  the  stuff  that  any 
corporation  could  make  if  it  chose  to.  If  the  Arnold  people  were  to  retire  from 
business,  or  if  you  could  not  get  the  goods  for  any  reason,  you  would  not  miss 
them.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  exclusiveness  of  style  or  character 
of  manufacturing  is  a  mere  matter  of  fiction;  it  was  true  for  a  long  time,  but  there 
is  such  competition  now  in  the  making  of  goods  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  con- 
cern like  that  controlling  the  entire  production. 

Q.  You  think  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  people  is  equal  to  the  emergency? — 
A.  That  is  very  much  better  stated  than  I  could  have  said  it.  That  is  exactly  the 
fact,  and  much  more  so  now  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
things — though  it  is  not  relevant,  perhaps — the  wonderful  advance  since  the  last 
tariff  has  gone  on,  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  making.  The  goods  are 
getting  to  the  consumer  for  less  and  less.  By  enterprise  and  investment  and  the 
help  of  the  large  retailers  they  have  made  the  most  wonderful  advance,  especially 
in  woolen  goods. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  we  produce  as  good  woolen  fabrics  for  men's  and 
women's  wear  in  this  country  now  as  are  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  world? — 
A.  In  many  instances,  yes.  But  America  is  slow  to  learn  what  it  has  taken  cen- 
turies for  England  to  learn,  that  profitable  manufacture  is  an  exact  science  and 
of  reliability;  that  the  largest  compensation  the  manufacturer  can  have  is  to 
make  a  class  of  goods  that  will  carry  a  reputation  from  father  to  son,  and  on  and 
on.  Now  we  Americans  want  to  get  all  the  profit  'in  10  minutes.  We  make  an 
article  and  make  it  very  well,  and  the  next  point  is  to  see  how  much  cheaper  we 
can  make  it,  and  we  lose  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  deterioration  in  the  quali- 
ties of  goods.  We  are,  however,  passing  away  from  that.  It  seems  to  be  the 
great  pride  of  American  manufacturers  at  the  present  time  to  vie  with  the  French 
people  and  with  the  English  people.  In  many  classes  of  goods  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  distinguish  between  the  quality  of  the  American  goods  and  the  French 


Q.  Is-  it  not  a  fact  that  very  many  American  goods  are  sold  under  foreign 
brands?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  great  compliment  to  us  that  that  is  a  *act.  I  remember 
being  in  a  great  mill  at  Milan,  Italy.  Baron  Cap,  I  think  it  was,  took  me  through  • 
his  great  cotton  mills.  I  looked  through  a  large  case  where  they  had  samples  of 
their  gcods,  and  he  said:  These  are  all  our  manufacture.   And  the  first  thing  that 
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struck  my  eye  was  the  Wamsutta  muslin.  They  made  that  in  Italy.  Yes,  a  great 
many  of  our  goods  are  being  sold  over  there  and  a  great  many  of  their  goods  are 
being  sold  under  our  labels. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  true  in  our  country,  that  inland  stores  sell  a  great  many 
American-made  goods  under  foreign  labels? — A.  I  think  not.  At  least  not  to  any 
such  extent  as  in  old  times  when  America  was  not  able  to  cope  with  the  old  coun- 
tries in  manufacturing. 

Q.  There  is  still  that  prejudice  among  the  buyers,  is  there  not,  in  favor  of 
foreign-made  goods? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  left,  of  the  whole  100  per 
cent  that  existed  in  old  times  much  more  than  25  per  cent.  I  think  the  great  turn 
came  in  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  where  we  had  such  large 
foreign  representation.  The  whole  country  went  in  and  said,  We  can  make  those 
goods;  and  they  did  it,  and  doing  it  now  still  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  think  the  modern  tendency  is  for  manufac- 
turers to  have  more  pride  in  their  trade-marks  and  depend  more  for  their  market 
upon  the  superior  quality  of  their  goods? — A.  That  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  sun- 
shine is  to-day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  the  American  manufacturers  to  practice  that 
more"  and  more? — A.  Vastly. 

Q.  Is  it  the  tendency  of  the  department  stores  to  encourage  that  or  discourage 
it,  or  do  they  have  any  effect  upon  it  as  compared  with  the  small  retail  stores? — 
A.  Well,  I  should  say  in  the  main  that  the  small  retail  stores  were  ignorant  of  the 
sources  of  production  of  goods.  I  should  say  that  the  small  retail  stores  were 
conditioned  so  that  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  foreign  goods  very  cheaply.  They 
have  to  take  small  quantities  of  them,  and  get  them  after  going  through  two  or 
three  hands — they  cost  them  too  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  mean  that  the  department  stores  import  their  own 
goods  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  while  the  small  storekeepers  must  buy  them 
from  the  importer? — A.  They  must  buy  them  from  the  jobber.  The  importer  of 
those  goods  himself  sells  them  to  a  jobber.  That  is  about  all  there  is  for  a  jobber 
to-day. 

Q.  The  large  department  store  man  buys  direct,  does  he  not,  from  abroad? — A. 
Yes;  buys  direct;  does  more  than  that.  In  one  sense  it  is  all  direct.  Silks 
are  created  in  this  way:  Here  is  a  pattern  that  sold  very  well  last  year;  it  will 
not  sell  this  year,  but  the  same  pattern  will  sell  with  some  little  different  weave 
in  it,  and  it  is  put  on  the  pattern  with  paint  or  some  little  different  coloring,  or  it 
is  a  fem  and  they  turn  it  into  a  carnation  or  a  rose,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
It  is  all  put  on  paper,  and  the  thing  is  done  down  in  the  laboratory  at  Lyons 
in  the  silk  mills.  Instead  of  that  man  making  up  something  and  saying,  I  guess 
that  will  sell;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  or  not;  I  will  make  up  some  of  it; 
and  sending  it  over  to  his  representative  in  New  York,  having  an  office  there,  and 
instead  of  the  representative  going  to  some  importer  and  getting  him  to  buy  it, 
and  the  importer  getting  a  jobber  to  buy  it,  and  running  all  the  risk  of  the  sales, 
the  manufacturer  has  it  sold  before  a  thread  of  it  goes  into  the  loom.  Those  are 
the  kind  of  conditions  that  make  the  differences  in  the  prices  of  goods.  We  have 
an  office  in  Paris,  a  large  old  building.  Our  buyers  are  coming  and  going  all  the 
while,  sometimes  three  times  a  year.  You  say,  Why  do  they  not  stay  there?  It 
is  not  necessary.  They  keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  to  learn  just  what  is 
wanted.  Then  they  place  their  orders.  When  department  heads  are  absent,  the 
organization  there  is  reaching  out  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  finding  every 
person  that  is  making  the  different  classes  of  goods;  not  waiting  for  them  to  come 
and  find  us ,  but  going  after  them.  If  this  office  has  something  that  we  think  would 
sell,  and  they  send  it  over  to  our  agents  there,  our  agents  say,  Can  you  make  a 
hundred  pieces  of  this?  Now  that  is  the  process,  and  then  those  goods  are 
finished.  Take,  say,  20  boxes  of  goods;  one  box  is  sent  to  this  office;  it  is  opened 
and  examined,  measured  and  weighed,  whatever  it  is,  before  permission  to  ship 
the  20  boxes  is  given.  It  is  made  sure  of  and  then  the  goods  are  paid  for  there  to 
that  man  before  we  can  get  them  through  the  custom-house  in  New  York.  I  men: 
tion  all  that  simply  to  show  you  how  every  point  is  made  to  cheapen  things.  A 
man  gets  his  money  and  he  is  done.  There  is  no  risk.  He  gets  it  right  there  on  his 
own  ground.  Now,  what  I  am  saying.as  applied  to  my  own  business,  applies  to  a 
long  list  of  them  such  as  Marshall  Field,  who  is  over  there  now,  and  Mr.  McCreery 
of  New  York. 

Q.  I  was  in  a  linen  mill  in  Prance  about  a  year  ago,  and  one  of  the  men  there 
said  he  was  looking  after  your  store  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  told  me  every  loom 
in  that  room  was  working  on  your  orders  at  that  time. — A.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  true.  There  is  another  very  interesting  thing  on  this  question.  One  day 
I  was  speaking  with  Mr.  Ewart,  probably  some  connection  of  Mr.  William  Ewart. 
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Gladstone.  Mr.  William  Ewart  came  in,  a  fine  old  fellow,  looking  like  a  pic- 
ture. They  are  all  princes  over  there,  those  linen  manufacturers,  so  to  speak, 
with  their  mills  that  they  got  from  their  fathers.  And  he  said,  "We  have  about 
three-fifths  of  our  works  in  operation,  our  linen  works.  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
orders  from  you  for  two-fifths,  charging  you  for  material  and  for  wages."  I  said, 
"  Why  do  you  not  employ  all  your  mills?  "  He  said,  '•  It  is  your  tarift."  I  said, 
"  Why  do  you  not  move  your  mills  over  there?  "  Said  he,  '•  If  you  will  guarantee 
that  your  tariff  will  continue,  we  will  move  them  right  away.''  He  was  a  great 
free-trade  man  as  long  as  he  was  on  that  side,  but  to  come  over  here  he  would 
want  the  tariff  as  much  as  we  want  it.  We  do  not  make  linens  here.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  do  not  make  them  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Is  it  the  practice  of  these  department  stores  to  buy  bank- 
rupt stocks,  as  a  whole,  and  advertise  them  as  bankrupt  stocks,  putting  them  in 
their  several  departments,  and  closing  them  out  at  extraordinary  low  prices? — A. 
I  would  say  that  it  is  the  practice  of  inexperienced  merchants  and  idiots  to  do  so. 
I  was  one  of  them  for  a  great  many  years,  because  I  did  not  know  any  better.  I 
think  I  have  not  done  it  for  many  years.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  do  it  at 
times.  To  give  an  evidence  of  my  reformation — I  bought  the  Hilton-Hughes 
business.  There  were  $1,097,000  worth  of  stock  on  hand,  and  we  were  to  open 
store  there  in  about  a  month.  But  we  never  advertised  in  New  York  a  dollar  of 
those  goods,  because  we  felt  that  it  would  hurt  the  business  to  do  it.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  kind  of  people  that  I  ought  to  do  business  with  to  tempt  them  to 
buy  a  thing  that  is  half  price  because  it  is  bankrupt.  The  stuff  that  is  left  on 
hands  generally  is  the  debris;  it  is  the  wreckage  of  some  business,  and  a  man  that 
can  afford  to  buy  does  not  want  to  buy  that  stuff.  A  great  deal  that  is  said  about 
that  kind  of  sales  is  advertising.  You  take  a  little  lot  of,  say,  §2.000  or  $3,000 
worth  of  goods,  and  they  will  advertise  $20,000  worth  of  them;  and  just  simply 
put  in  a  lot  of  things  that  they  have  in  their  own  business.  But  that  is  not  mer- 
cantile; that  is  simply  a  sort  of  adventuring  at  merchandising.  That  is  not  such 
business  as  Mr.  Field  does,  or  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. ,  or  Mr.  McCreery,  or  any 
reputable  business.  Part  of  the  Hilton-Hughes  stock  was  disposed  of  to  dealers 
and  in  small  part  by  announcement  in  Philadelphia  without  sensational  statements. 
Q.  (By  Mt.Fakquhak.)  Is  not  the  first  incentive  of  a  purchaser  going  to  a 
department  store  expressed  by  the  word  cheapness? — A.  Well,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  so,  because  necessarily  the  conditions  reduce  the  cost  of  doing  that  busi- 
ness. Now,  I  never  use  the  word  department  store  unless  it  is  where  somebody 
else  is  using  it,  and  I  must  be  understood  to  be  saying  what  they  are  thinking  about. 
My  store  is  sections.  My  store  is  complete  in  every  section.  I  keep  a  book  store. 
It  is  as  good  a  book  store  as  there  is  in  the  United  States.  Evidence  of  that  is 
that  I  retail  more  books  than  anybody  else  in  the  United  States.  Take  the  jew- 
elry and  silverware.  I  had  such  a  section  a  few  years,  but  I  would  not  allow 
it  to  have  any  prominence  until  I  was  sure  I  understood  it  and  sure  I  could 
do  it  as  well  as  you  ought  to  expect  it  to  be  done  when  you  come  and  trust 
me  with  your  business.  Now,  it  has  everything  in  it  and  warrants  its  high  stand- 
ing. Everything  that  Mr.  Field  does  he  does  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
it  with  the  command  of  his  splendid  executive  ability,  insuring  the  right  kind 
of  people  to  do  it,  and  with  all  his  capital  and  with  all  nis  resources  I  presume 
that  it  is  done  just  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  I  want  to  make  the  fact 
plain  to  your  minds  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  that,  and  the  advantage  must 
be  in  two  things,  the  assortment  of  the  things  and  the  freshness  of  them,  and 
the  price  of  them.  The  greatest  thing  about  the  store  that  I  live  with  is  that 
it  is  so  fresh.  Anything  that  is  the  least  bit  old  is  killed  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  great  loss  of  the  business  is  that  things  are  suffered  to  grow  old.  I  know  of 
a  concern,  a  very  prominent  one,  that  would,  perhaps,  own  goods  for  five  years. 
They  would  not  deteriorate  any;  works  of  art  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  silver  and 
gold  and  jewelry;  and  they  would  add  the  interest  every  year.  If  they  cost  $500, 
when  they  came  to  take  stock  it  would  be  $525,  and  the  next  year  the  interest 
would  be  added.  I  never  had  a  greater  lesson  than  when  I  was  selling  §4  silks 
for  $2.  I  thought  I  was  in  an  elevator  suddenly  pitching  to  the  bottom,  if  you 
have  evei  had  any  experience  of  that  kind.  But  the  true  merchant  does  not 
allow  anything  to  grow  old,  and  it  is  the  rule  with  us  that  a  great  many  of 
our  goods  are  old  at  30  days.  Now  you  do  not  know  anything  about  those 
classes  of  goods.  Suppose  you  want  to  buy  a  piece  of  silk;  you  do  not  want 
to  go  into  a  store  that  has  an  old  thing  and  has  been  marking  it  up.  Yon 
do  not  want  to  go  into  that  kind  of  thing.  That  is  the  old  system  of  busi- 
ness. This  new  business  is  another  thing  entirely.  Then  you  see  there  is  another 
thing  about  it  that  is  not  in  this  paper.  For  example,  you  spoke  of  linens.  Now, 
you  take  the  man  that  can  run  his  mills  for  a  time  for  us,  suppose  he  sends  us 
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over  a  lot  of  goods — it  often  occurs — not  often,  but  enough  to  make  it  very  im- 
portant— that  something  has  gone  wrong  in  the  calendering  of  them,  or  when 
they  pass  them  over  the  hot  rollers  they  have  made  them  too  hot,  and  they  become 
rotten,  or  they  have  mildewed  in  some  way  in  the  drying.  Some  of  those  things 
you  can  not  find  out  until  the  customer  has  them  and  they  are  in  process  of  wear. 
A  woman  has  bought  this  stuff  for  sheets;  and  she  gave  it  to  her  daughter;  and 
she  put  it  away  and  did  not  need  it,  and  it  was  not  made  up  for  6  months;  and 
then  she  washed  it  and  the  thing  went  into  holes.  Now  our  position  and  the 
position  of  any  other  concern  important  to  the  manufacturer  is  to  simply  write 
to  this  man  that  all  those  goods  were  rotten  and  we  must  have  reclamation. 
Therefore  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  say  to  our  buyers,  You  send  back  that  stuff 
and  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  what  you  paid  for  it,  or  we  will  send  you  some 
other  stuff,  because  we  simply  can  go  back  to  the  manufacturer  and  make  hint 
do  for  us  the  justice  he  is  willing  to  offer  us. 

Large  business  being  massed  is  sufficiently  important  to  make  every  one  of 
those  men  protect — what  shall  I  say — the  distributor  of  their  goods.  I  had  grave 
doubts,  I  remember,  at  one  time  in  the  matter  of  shoes,  about  whether  in  all  cases 
we  got  the  leather  that  we  bargained  for.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  difficult 
for  an  expert,  without  taking  a  shoe  all  to  pieces,  to  tell  within  50  cents  of  "what 
it  cost — any  shoe  from  $3  up,  what  its  real  value  is.  The  most  marvelous  machines 
that  are  made  now  are  shoe  machines,  and  they  can  cover  up  things  and  turn  and 
twist  them  so  that  you  can  not  tell  within  50  cents,  no  matter  how  expert  you  are, 
unless  you  take  them  all  to  pieces.  We  went  to  the  manufacturer  and  bought 
our  own  leather,  and  we  said,  We  furnish  you  this  leather  at  a  certain  figure  per 
skin;  make  your  estimate  on  that  basis  for  10,000  pairs  of  shoes.  Then  another 
thing  enters  into  it.  The  little  shoemaker  down  at  the  country  town  has  his  mill 
there,  and  all  the  money  he  has  is  in  his  mill,  and  perhaps  he  has  a  mortgage  on 
that.  He  has  no  money  to  buy  his  leather  at  the  best  rates;  he  will  buy  it  on 
credit,  and  the  man  who  sells  it  to  him  on  credit  charges  him  interest,  and  charges 
him  for  the  risk.  You  go  and  buy  it  and  pay  for  it  and  you  have  then  what  you 
bought.  Consequently  you  get  it  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  you  are  in  position  to 
give  the  proper  article  to  your  customer  without  undue  profit.  If  you  can  just 
manage  to  get  enough  to  make  a  little  profit,  you  very  greatly  augment  your 
business,  and  that  is  in  your  mind  all  the  time.  Sometimes  I  go  through  the  house 
and  say,  for  example,  You  are  charging  25  cents  for  that;  you  ought  to  sell  it  for 
10.  How  do  you  buy  it?  By  the  hundred.  Go  and  buy  10,000.  If  you  can  get 
them  for  8  cents  you  can  sell  them  for  10,  and  you  can  make  a  great  deal  more 
money  selling  10,000  than  you  can  by  selling  100  for  a  quarter. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  two  classes  of  department  stores  in 
this  country,  the  standard  and  the  fake? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  that  suit  you  as  a  definition? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  anything 
about  people  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  False  qualities,  false  values,  and  cheap  stores? — A.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
people.  lean  tell  you  this,  that  there  are  two  qualities,  if  not  three,  in  almost 
all  classes  of  goods.  For  example,  we  will  put  in  a  bid  to  sell  carpets  to  your 
committee,  or  a  club,  or  for  the  Treasury  Department.  You  have  a  certain  frame 
carpet.  We  will  lose  the  contract.  We  do  not  get  very  many  contracts.  We  are 
interested  always  to  try  and  find  out  why  we  do  not  get  them.  There  are  two  or 
three  reasons  for  it.  One  is  to  see  whether  all  our  manufacturers  are  fair  with 
us;  whether  he  is  selling  to  somebody  else  cheaper  than  he  is  selling  to  us; 
whether  anyone  is  getting  a  commission  on  the  business,  which  is  a  kind  of 
temptation  that  is  very  commonly  offered  to  people.  So  we  are  interested  in 
working  it  out,  and  very  often  we  find  that  the  carpet  that  you  have  accepted  is, 
perhaps,  an  inch  narrower  or  an  inch  and  a  half;  that  instead  of  so  many  threads 
to  the  inch,  it  is  25  per  cent  less  or  15  per  cent  less.  Now,  of  course,  there  are 
stores  that  know  all  about  that,  and  they  deal  in  a  lower  grade  of  goods.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  to  imitate  Bromley's  rug,  a  famous  rug,  made  in  Philadelphia, 
Smyrna  rug;  any  man  in  the  outskirts  can  imitate  them.  There  is  no  use  of 
suing;  you  could  not  collect  anything  if  you  did.  It  would  not  pay  to  fool  with 
him;  but  he  gets  his  work  in.  That  thing  is  going  on  all  the  time.  There  must 
be  some  market  for  those  things,  and  the  people  that  take  those  goods  are  often 
deceiving  the  public.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  The  department  store,  from  its  very  inception,  more  especially  the  one  that 
I  know  the  most  about,  the  Fair  there  in  Chicago,  was  the  first  to  advertise  1 
penny  or  2  pennies  on  the  dollar  below  anybody  else.  They  had  a  99-cent  article, 
or  a  49-cent  article,  or  a  23,  or  a  19,  or  a  9.  Now,  strictly,  is  it  dishonesty  in  the 
marking  of  the  goods? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  other  people  are 
dishonest. 
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We  have  a  rule  that  we  do  not  permit  anything  of  that  sort.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  catchpenny.  Nothing  with  our  rules  can  be  marked  at  an  odd  price;  it 
must  be  marked  at  a  multiple  of  5.  Gome  up  and  see  the  store  that  is  meant  to 
be  a  business  university.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  civil  service;  and  if  I  were 
offered  to-day  the  best  young  merchant  in  Washington  I  could  not  take  him, 
because  it  would  be  putting  him  in  the  shoes  of  some  man  who,  perhaps,  had 
spent  years  getting  toward  that  place. 

These  men — we  have  schools  for  them,  and  we  teach  them  not  simply  good 
manners,  but  we  teach  them  everything  that  is  necessary  for  commercial  educa- 
tion. We  have  done  so  for  years.  There  is  not  a  thing  that  I  know  about  busi- 
ness that  I  do  not  give  to  the  heads  of  my  departments.  I  give  it  to  them  just  as 
you  have  taken  it  from  me  here.  Everything  we  know  we  give  them.  Of  course, 
we  lose  men.  Sometimes  they  will  come  and  take  a  man  away  from  us  and  give 
him  double  the  salary,  because  they  think  he  has  something  that  he  has  got  from 
us.  That  is  the  system.  We  do  not  run  the  business  simply  to  make  5  per  cent 
or  3  per  cent;  we  want  to  do  something  as  we  go  along.  I  think  everybody  about 
us  has  a  much  higher  ideal  than  simply  earning  a  dividend  out  of  it.  A  man  can 
not  exist  in  the  business  that  attempts  any  cheating.  We  discharge  people  for 
lying.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  sort  of  a  rigorous  code  of  religion 
about  it,  but  the  true  religion  is  in  doing  right  every  day — gust  as  much  on  Mon- 
day at  the  counter  as  on  Sunday  in  the  Sunday  school — and  sensible  men  all  know 
it.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  that  coat  will  bring  $2  more;  it  is  a  question 
what  we  can  afford  to  sell  it  at.  If  a  man  wants  to  take  any  advantage  he  loses 
his  place,  and  has  done  it  many  a  time.  Well,  you  say,  You  sold  that  customer 
and  he  did  not  like  what  he  bought,  he  did  not  know  he  was  getting  what  he  did 
not  like.  We  originated  some  business  rules  that  have  gone  over  the  country, 
which  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me.  One  was  that  people  were  to  bring  back  a 
thing  they  did  not  want.  I  was  a  country  boy  and  had  a  sort  of  country  feeling 
that  we  had  to  serve  people  well,  being  their  servants,  as  a  merchant  always  is, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  be  under  obligations  to  people  for  anything  except  a  fair 
consideration.  When  they  got  anything  not  wanted,  it  was  not  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  getting — that  was  to  influence  them — but  simply  the  fact 
they  did  not  want  it  was  sufficient,  and  they  were  to  bring  it  back  again.  That 
was  one  of  the  rules  I  adopted  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  they  thought  I  ought 
to  go  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  No  matter  how  long  they  had  it;  no  matter  if  it  was 
silk  cut  on  the  bias,  maybe  a  piece  of  velvet — just  got  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  a  piece 
like  that  [indicating]  on  the  bias — we  take  it  back  again. 

Q.  You  mean  returnability  of  goods? — A.  Of  anything,  at  any  time,  that  is 
uninjured,  unless  it  is  an  article  that  has  some  sanitary  side  to  it,  like  a  bed. 
We  do  not  take  a  bed  back;  we  do  not  know  who  slept  on  it.  Sometimes  we 
do,  and  burn  it  if  it  is  something  difficult  to  explain  to  a  person  at  a  distance — 
in  Washington,  if  you  please.  It  is  too  much  to  make  a  fuss  about  for  a  10, 20,  or 
50  dollar  matter.  The  point  of  it  is  this ,  that  when  you  are  all  the  time  doing  it,  and 
every  salesman  knows  that  the  thing  he  sells  to  you  may,  if  it  comes  back  to-mor- 
row, be  deducted  from  the  sales  of  to-day — because  we  keep  every  account  just 
as  though  we  only  had  this  many  papers  [indicating]  to  account  for — he  is  very 
careful.  If  we  have  a  clerk  that  has  a  lot  of  his  stuff  coming  back  all  the  time,  we 
know  something  is  wrong  about  that  man.  It  is  a  system.  Every  man's  name 
is  looked  at  twice  in  the  year,  and  if  he  has  a  great  many  things  in  his  record 
showing  carelessness  he  is  not  as  valuable  a  man  as  a  man  who  has  not  anything 
of  that  kind.  You  will  take  a  great  deal  more  pains  if  you  are  selling  goods  upon 
such  a  system.  You  see,  the  head  of  the  department  has  all  these  things  that 
come  back  to  sell.  If  he  has  charged  $2  for  it,  he  will  have  to  sell  it  for  50  cents. 
It  counts  against  the  standing  of  the  head  of  the  department.  He  will  look  over 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  do  not  get  as  close  to  the  men  as  he  does;  he  is  there 
every  day,  and  it  actually  touches  his  standing.  All  these  things  enter  into  a 
business  that  is  large  enough  to  justify  such  an  organization,  and  such  a  business, 
as  I  said  to  you,  provides  reclamation,  and  the  business  advances  from  the  old 
plan  where  every  fellow  was  to  do  the  best  he  could  and  "the  devil  take  the 
hindmost." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Speaking  of  that  subject,  of  the  responsibility  of  your 
sales  people,  leads  me  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  department  store  diminishes 
the  stature  of  the  individual  engaged  in  it  by  making  him  somebody's  servant 
instead  of  his  own  master?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  large  question.  You  would 
think  a  man  was  a  bigger  man  who  was  working  for  himself.  Yet  I  think  I  would 
sooner  be  the  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  than  to  be  the  president 
of  a  branch  line  down  to  League  Island.  A  good  many  of  these  people  that  come 
in,  while  they  are  in  a  secondary  position,  are  in  positions  of  double  pay  over 
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anything  they  could  create,  and  then  they  are  members  of  something  they  are 
proud  of. 

I  have  just  finished  meeting  with  the  sections  of  the  sales  departments.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  we  are  so  overcrowded  that  we  can  not  possibly  do  all  the  busi- 
ness, and  everyone  is  under  a  great  strain,  and  every  year  we  have  had,  for  Decem- 
ber, some  recognition  of  this  hard  work  that  is  upon  them.  Last  year  we  dis- 
tributed among  them,  in  a  kind  of  cooperative  way,  $40,200  just  for  the  month, 
and  this  year  probably  it  will  be  a  little  more.  It  is  a  direct  interest  to  each  sales 
person.  They  are  really  interested  in  all  the  business  done  during  the  month  of 
December.  Last  year,  at  the  moment  our  sales  reached  as  much  as  they  had  in 
1897,  when  our  1898  sales  came  up  to  1897,  we  set  aside  all  the  profit  on  the  remain- 
ing sales  for  the  rest  of  the  month  and  estimated  it  at  10  per  cent.  You  see  the 
large  part  of  the  profit  is  one  that  is  entirely  eliminated  from  the  small  store, 
which  does  not  know  anything  about  the  banking  feature  of  it,  whereas  that  is 
the  largest  part  of  our  store. 

Now,  the  small  storekeeper  does  not  get  that  at  all.  He  is  charged  for  the  risk 
while  the  man  is  taking  this  6  or  4  months,  or  whatever  it  is,  to  get  the  money 
out  of  his  own  goods  and  pay  him.  We  estimated  the  profit  to  be  10  per  cent 
for  this  special  purpose.  So  we  take  our  sales,  after  we  have  reached  that  point— 
and  we  are  running  all  the  time  ahead — and  we  just  put  it  to  their  credit.  So 
that  you  see  there  are  lots  of  things  of  that  sort  that  help  to  make  them  all  feel 
they  are  part  of  something  to  be  proud  of.  In  this  way  you  have  a  direct 
interest  in  every  sale,  and  it  is  an  additional  incentive  to  every  department  to 
increase  its  sales  over  last  year.  I  said,  We  are  not  asking  you  to  increase  the 
sales,  because  they  have  run  ahead  steadily,  but  it  is  to  ask  you  to  consider  your 
department  one  store,  and  your  head  of  department  your  chief,  and  go  in  with 
him  and  push  for  yourselves.  The  point  of  this  is  a  careful  study  we  are  making. 
I  said,  You  may  be  careless,  but  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  you,  but  you  must  bear 
in  mind  you  are  young,  some  of  you,  and  in  this  there  may  be  something  that 
may  affect  yourselves,  and  it  may  affect  people  who  may  come  after  you. 

Then  we  insist  on  recognition  of  every  kind — that  is,  politeness.  Everybody  is 
to  be  spoken  to.  I  speak  to  everybody.  I  do  not  know  them  all  now — I  used  to. 
All  the  way  through  there  is  attention  to  their  conduct,  and  little  ways  they 
know  of,  without  fining  them  or  putting  on  them  the  cost  of  blunders;  it  is 
beyond  a  matter  of  standing.  They  may  do  what  they  like,  and  are  making  their 
own  rating.  I  believe  that  sort  of  managing  is  in  the  interest  of  the  elevation 
of  everybody  that  has  anything  to  de  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Is  that  the  practice  or  treatment  in  other 
department  stores,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
goes.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  in  every  part  of  the  country  some  who,  in  one  way 
or  the  other,  do  that.  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  have  some  fine  things  about  their 
business.  I  remember  old  Eben  Jordan  used  to  take  me  to  see  the  finest  thing,  he 
thought,  in  his  house;  where  the  dinner  hour  was  spent  by  the  girls  in  dancing, 
music,  and  everything  of  that  kind;  recreation  in  one  form  or  another.  Every 
good  store  knows  its  greatest  capital  is  in  the  people,  and  that  they  must  be  self- 
respecting,  and  that  they  must  be  developed  to  the  highest  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smythb.)  By  people,  you  mean  employees?— A.  Employees  always. 
You  get  good  material,  but  something  has  to  be  done  with  them  after  you  get 
them.  You  must  use  all  the  power  you  have  to  improve  your  employees  even  if 
it  be  to  lose  them  by  the  overbidding  of  salaries  and  inducements  of  neighbors. 
The  man  that  represents  this  system  is  the  man  at  his  counter  when  you  come 
to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves.  You  judge  the  store  by  your  contact  with  it.  It  is 
important  that  he  should  be  highly  educated. 

Q.  (By  Clarke.)  How  do  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  humble  sales  people  in  the 
department  stores  compare  with  those  in  small  stores  in  the  same  city? — A.  I 
think,  without  question,  they  are  always  larger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  hours  less? — A.  The  hours  are  always  less. 
You  go  along  the  streets  of  the  small  stores,  and  they  have  the  business  going  to 
10  o'clock  at  night,  and  they  are  there  at  7  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  get  out. 
The  store  starts  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  they  have  15  or  20  minutes  to  get 
in.  If  there  are  earlier  squads  they  leave  earlier  at  night.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
system  that,  instead  of  having  all  pass  timekeepers,  we  have  a  clock  with  a  wheel, 
where  many  come  in  and  mark  their  own  time,  like  the  boys  at  college;  they 
are  put  upon  their  honor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  are  your  hours  of  work? — A.  Eight  o'clock  to  6, 
which  means  a  quarter  after  8 — 20  minutes  after  8,  and  6  o'clock  prompt.  Satur- 
days, it  is  an  old  custom  to  stay  until  half  past  six;  in  the  summer  time,  from 
two  to  nearly  three  months,  Saturday  afternoon  holidays  ;  and  everybody,  even 
the  mechanic,  gets  a  2-weeks'  holiday,  the  heads  of  departments  8  weeks,  and 
some  a  month,  with  pay. 
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Q-  That  is  not  so  generally  given  to  the  employees  ni  smaller  shops  and  stores?— 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  In  the  small  shop  the  woman  probably  will  get  a  day 
here  and  there,  but  not  as  a  rnle,  you  know.  People  do  not  want  things  as  a  gift. 
A  condition  of  their  employment  with  us  is  that  after  they  have  been  with  us  a 
certain  time  they  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  house.  Then,  again, 
where  there  is  a  great  mass  of  people  there  are  opportunities  to  grant  privileges 
of  holidays  that  can  not  be  easily  given  in  the  small  store. 

I  saw  a  woman  on  Sunday  night  that  I  thought  was  going  to  die  through  the 
night  of  consumption.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  faithful  watchman,  and  he  had  gone 
down  and  was  at  his  place.  I  thought  his  wife  would  die  before  the  night  was 
over,  and  I  asked  if  they  had  any  way  to  call  him  by  'phone.  The  first  thing  to 
do  the  next  day  was  to  get  that  man  off  to  go  to  stay  with  his  wife  while  she  was 
at  the  point  of  death.  Now,  you  take  a  small  store  that  has  a  boss  in  it  and  one 
clerk.  If  that  clerk  was  this  man  that  I  was  speaking  of,  the  boss  would,  have  to 
supply  his  clerk's  place,  and  he  would  lose  his  wages.  Under  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment, where  we  have  the  work  just  passed  around  among  40  men,  he  does  not  lose 
his  wages  while  he  is  waiting  for  his  wife  to  die.  That  is  just  the  same  thing 
you  would  do,  any  of  you.  In  this  condition  of  things  it  is  possible;  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  small  store  it  is  not  always  possible. 

Q.  Has  the  department  store  increased  or  decreased  the  sweat-shop  system  in 
the  manufacture  of  goods;  what  is  your  judgment  in  regard  to  that?  In  other 
words,  what  effect  has  it  had  on  the  sweat-shop  system? — A.  I  think  a  very  salu- 
tary effect.  There  is  not  anything  that  could  do  a  large  store  greater  damage 
than  to  sell  sweat-shop  things.  I  have  no  doubt  they  creep  in — no  doubt  at  all — 
but  it  is  a  thing  you  have  to  guard  all  the  time.  You  get  a  lot  of  stuff  from  a 
Hungarian  cloak  shop,  and  somebody  has  the  typhoid  fever  that  you  have  sold  a 
cloak  to;  the  doctor  or  somebody  else  traces  it.  You  see  the  damage  it  would  be 
to  your  whole  business.  So  everybody  is  on  the  very  last  analysis  of  alertness  to 
watch  these  points.  In  some  certain  departments  of  the  business  you  have  under- 
wear made  in  small  shops — women's  underwear.  We  have  all  our  underwear — 
the  great  mass  of  it — made  in  interior  towns  and  labeled.  It  is  made  in  the  sun- 
shine and  open  air,  almost.  I  think  the  best  way  to  shut  up  the  sweat  shops 
would  be  to  make  a  law  that  all  the  goods  would  have  to  be  sold  to  retail  stores, 
because  they  would  be  on  guard  to  prevent  such  stuff  from  coming  in. 

Q.  Would  that  be  constitutional? — A.  I  will  refer  that  to  some  of  you  lawyers. 
I  am  only  a  shopkeeper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  You  think  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  great  consolidated 
store  to  improve  sanitary  conditions,  not  only  in  the  goods,  but  in  the  store 
itself? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Why  does  the  department  store  give  better  employment 
to  women  without  injury  to  men  in  their  employment? — A.  It  opens  so  many  new 
avenues  of  employment  that  women  have  not  been  in. 

Q.  Furnishes  greater  advantages  than  the  small  retail  store? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  woman,  a  serious  business  woman — very  properly  a  large 
proportion  of  the  women  expect  to  be  married  and  conduct  a  business  for  them- 
selves, housekeeping ;  but  wherever  there  is  a  serious  business  woman ,  unless  it  is  in 
some  department  of  the  business  where  there  would  be  heavy  goods  to  be  handled, 
she  is  as  good  as  a  man.  We  have  women  that  we  pay  as  high  as  §5,000  a  year. 
Now  that  is  remarkable;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  woman  to  get  83,500. *  She 
must  be  keen,  bright,  able.  She  can  produce  results  from  it.  But  you  take  a 
woman  that  comes  down  and  talks  about  the  opera  she  saw  last  night,  and  picks 
her  fingers — but  the  polite  woman  does  not  do  thai: — and  fixes  her  back  han-  at 
her  desk  or  counter  and.  all  that  sort  of  thing;  she  does  not  get  very  far  and  goes 
out  in  course  of  time.  There  are  so  many  more  things  a  woman  could  do  than 
you  would  suppose.  The  time  was  you  would  not  let  a  woman  sell  silverware  or 
jewelry. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  paper  that  the  women's  wages  were  increased,  and  that 
without  injury  to  the  men.  How  can  this  large  increase  of  women  labor  happen 
without  interfering  with  that  of  men? — A.  Well,  the  old  times  saw  a  smaller 
place.  You  see  it  is  a  larger  business.  There  are  so  many  more  things — care- 
takers, superintendents,  stock  keepers,  and  handling  of  the  business.  The  mail- 
order department  of  the  business  is  nearly  all  women.  That  is  a  creation  of 
these  large  stores.  It  is  almost  like  a  bank.  I  suppose  there  are  as  many  clerks 
there  as  in  any  ten  banks  you  and  I  know  of.  The  delivery,  clerical,  and  adver- 
tising departments  employ  a  large  number  of  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smythe.)  Does  that  mail-order  trade  interfere  with  trade  in  other 
cities  and  with  the  men  employed  in  those  other  cities? — A.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  known  of  many  men  in  the  mail-order  business. 

Q.  No;  but  he  would  be  employed  in  the  smaller  store  supplying  the  trads 
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which  is  supplied  by  the  mail-order  business. — A.  You  have  all  of  this  in  your 
own  hands.  It  is  simply  like  the  little  boy  that  wrote  the  composition  on  pins. 
He  wrote  in  his  composition  that  pins  were  very  nice,  looked  so  very  pretty  in  the 
paper,  and  you  could  buy  a  whole  lot  for  a  cent,  and  they  were  useful  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  saving  of  a  good  many  people's  lives.  The  schoolmaster  asked 
him:  "  That  is  very  nice, but  why  is  it  you  say  save  a  great  many  people's  lives?" 
He  says,  "By  not  swallowing  them."  The  people  in  the  country  would  not 
swallow  city  mail-order  departments  if  they  could  get  all  their  goods  at  home 
stores.  One  of  the  curious  things  about  the  mail-order  department  is  that  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  does  not  pay.  I  would  go  back  to-day  and  abandon  the 
mail-order  business  if  I  could.  You  see,  people  often  write  carelessly  for  what 
they  want.  If  it  is  a  note  for  a  sample,  you  cut  the  samples  off,  and  there  is 
the  expense  of  that.  A  great  many  people  make  patchwork  quilts,  and  write  to 
the  stores  for  samples.  You  send  the  samples,  and  they  are  not  just  what  they 
want,  and  they  write  for  another  lot  of  samples;  then  they  send  the  order,  and 
do  not  send  the  money,  and  you  have  to  write  for  the  money.  It  takes  clerks. 
They  have  the  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.,  and  you  have  to  pay  the  express  company  for 
return  of  money,  and  that  takes  some  of  the  profit  away.  "When  they  get  it,  if  it 
is  not  just  what  they  want,  under  the  rules  we  take  it  back  again.  Taken  alto- 
gether, there  is  no  retail  business  that  pays  at  all,  unless  it  is  to  sell  direct  to  the 
man  who  pays  the  money  down  and  takes  the  goods  away.  The  closer  you  come 
to  that  you  have  got  economy.  You  have  to  do  mail  orders  by  sample  and  by 
long-distance  'phone,  and  have  to  take  back;  and  then  she  sends  you  $6,  and  you 
owe  her  40  cents,  and  you  must  get  a  money  order  for  40  cents  to  send  her.  Then 
there  is  the  bookkeeping.  And,  with  all  that,  it  does  not  pay  at  all.  It  is  simply 
a  convenience.  You  come  and  visit  Philadelphia,  and  get  acquainted,  and  like 
to  deal  there.  It  is  not  polite  to  say,  No,  we  can  not  send  you  these  samples.  It 
is  one  of  the  necessary  things.  »; 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  Has  the  department  store  been  a  great  factor  in  estab- 
lishing the  one-price  system  in  the  retail  trade? — A.  I  would  say  yes  to  that.  The 
minute  that  one  store  adopts  a  good  system  the  store  that  competes  with  it  must 
do  the  same  thing.  The  one-price  system  I  knew  of  when  I  was  a  boy  was  that 
they  did  not  change  the  price  for  a  thing  except  as  the  customer  appeared.  A 
ragged,  poor  man,  a  mechanic,  comes  in  and  the  price  of  the  trousers  is  $6.  If 
you,  your  rich  friend,  were  to  come  in,  they  would  take  you  for  one  of  the  Astors, 
probably,  and  they  would  charge  you  $10,  It  was  one  price,  you  might  say,  I 
want  these  for  $9.50;  but  you  could  not  get  them.  It  was  one  price,  but  one  price 
for  you.  That  was  the  system  as  it  first  existed  in  the  one  place  near  the  store  I 
was  brought  up  in,  so  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  When  we  started  this 
business  we  went  to  the  far  extremes  of  everything.  Not  that  we  were  one  bit 
more  honest  than  other  people,  but  it  was  the  idea  to  be  a  real  good  servant; 
believing  if  I  could  be  a  good  servant  to  you,  you  would  be  hunting  me  up 
when  you  wanted  anything  I  had.  So,  the  first  thing  you  must  have  is  the  truth 
about  the  things  you  are  buying.  It  must  not  be  one  cloth,  when  you  want 
another.  You  may  find  me  out,  and  I  would  lose  you.  Then  we  must  make  the 
right  price.  Third,  you  must  be  satisfied  with  them  when  .you  have  them.  If 
somebody  down  at  your  house  did  not  want  it,  it  would  always  be  a  bother  to  you; 
you  would  hear  of  it  a  good  many  times. '  That  is  my  business,  and  we  had  a  great 
deal  better  have  the  goods  back  than  have  you  keep  them.  So,  when  you  come 
to  consider  the  conditions,  the  profit  on  a  sale  is  so  small  you  do  hot  feel  like 
when  you  are  giving  a  man  back  $10,  that  you  are  losing  $2,  as  the  old  way  was. 
You  are  losing  50,  60,  or  perhaps  70  cents.  What  is  that  if  the  customer  is  satis- 
fied?   The  whole  system,  taking  it  altogether,  is  working  for  the  elevation  of 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smythe. )  (Interrupting.)  You  would  not  say  that  system  was  a 
type  of  all  the  department  stores  of  the  United  States? — A.  In  some  degree  or 
another,  yes!  Of  course,  there  are  some  stores  that  deal  exclusively  in  the  class 
of  goods  Mr.  Farquhar  mentioned,  and  they  get  a  good  deal  out  of  it  and  make 
money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Shoddy  goods? — A.  Not  shoddy.  I  will  say  they  are 
not  what  they  seem  to  be.  There  are  different  types  of  department  stores,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  types  of  men.  I  would  say  that  every  time  that  a  store  puts 
itself  on  a  high  basis  it  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  store  that  does  not 
come  up  to  it  to  succeed,  because  it  is  measured  by  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  in  the  department 
store  the  large  purchaser  has  an  advantage  over  the  small  one  as  a  rule? — A. 
No;  the  prices  are  absolutely  the  same  to  everybody. 

Q.  Whether  they  be  much  or  little? — A.  Whether  they  be  much  or  little. 
There  are  some  qualifications  I  must  make  to  that.     There  is  no  difference  in 
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price;  there  is  no  discount;  but  there  are  three  interests  that  are  very  old  that 
we  have  not  been  willing  to  break  into.  When  I  first  began  business  I  did  not 
want  to  make  any  money  from  ministers,  and  I  took  all  the  profits  off — dis- 
counted it  10  per  cent;  but  it  was  the  absolute  thing,  as  a  cash  price — no  advan- 
tage to  anybody,  and  would  hot  be  under  any  circumstances;  no  occasion  and  no 
way  to  get  around  it.  The  minister  has  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.  Another  is 
the  dressmaker  in  the  dry  goods  business,  who  says  she  has  to  take  her  time  to  • 
go  and  get  these  goods  for  a  customer  and  can  not  afford  to  do  that  work  for 
nothing.  She  gets  a  discount;  I  think  it  is  6  per  cent.  The  third  discount  is  to  what 
is  known  as  the  purchasing  agent.  We  do  not  allow  any  discounts  to  any  cus- 
tomer in  the  city,  but  the  person  living  at  Washington  or  Chambersburg  may 
have  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  who  is  a  purchasing  agent;  not  a  person  that  just 
constitutes  herself  as  purchasing  agent,  but  she  has  to  come  to  the  office  and 
show  by  her  card  her  place  of  business,  and  that  it  is  her  business — purchasing 
agent — and  she  has  all  the  profit  again. 

These  particular  things  are  a  detriment  to  the  business,  but  it  is  an  old  system 
that  we  have  not  broken,  as  I  do  not  want  to  break  the  one  I  began  business  with, 
the  discount  to  the  minister.  The  discount  to  the  purchasing  agent  is  an  old 
dry-goods  custom;  and  the  dressmaker  discount  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  a  fair  thing. 
But  no  extra  price  is  charged  on  account  of  these  discounts.  We  suffer  the  loss 
of  our  entire  profit. 

Suppose  it  is  a  more  expensive  thing,  an  orchestrion,  for  $5,000;  I  have  a  cus- 
tomer there,  and  am  going  to.change  the  price  in  2  weeks  to  $4,000.  We  do  not 
change  the  price  to  the  customer,  who  wants  to  give  $4,000;  it  is  the  same  price 
to  everybody  and  everybody  gives  the  same  price  that  day.  Sometimes  when  we 
know  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  price  we  will  remove  the  goods  from  the  stock 
for  a  few  days,  so  the  people  will  not  buy  a  thing  for  $25  to-day,  and  find  to-mor- 
row that  it  is  sold  for  $18.  Take  a  bicycle;  sometimes  a  man  making  a  large 
amount  of  bicycles  has  a  note  to  pay,  and  He  has  2,500  bicycles,  and  can  not  finan- 
cier them;  he  comes  to  us  and  we  buy  them  at  the  price  he  offers  them  to  us.  We 
sell  everything  as  we  buy  it.  Instead  of  putting  it  in  at  the  high  price,  if  we  pay 
$1.5  we  sell  it  accordingly.  The  store  tries  to  be  a  faithful  servant  to  everybody, 
giving  everybody  all  the  advantages  it  can,  not  as  a  matter  of  philanthropy,  but 
as  a  business  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Do  you  use  such  things  as  leaders,  a  temptation — a 
low  price — where  you  sell  even  at  or  below  cost  to  attract  the  custom  to  other 
parts  of  the  store? — A.  We  absolutely  never  do  it.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  in  some 
respects.  Take  a  case  in  New  York,  in  books;  they  are  selling  Richard  Carvel  for 
79  cents,  and  are  paying  a  great  deal  more  than  that  for  it.  We  can  not  sell  that 
book  for  79  cents.  We  would  have  to  sell  it  for  80  cents  or  75  cents.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  a  book  we  might  go  to  75  cents,  which  would  be  one  of  our  regular  prices. 
That  is  a  book  which  ought  to  sell  at  a  regular  profit,  and  would  sell — except  it  is 
used  as  a  bait — for  $1.10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  this  becoming  rather  common  among  department 
stores? — A.  It  is  among  a  great  many,  but  what  can  you  do  with  it?  If  a  man 
buys  a  thing  he  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it,  but  he  is  hurting  him- 
self every  time  he  makes  these  baits.  I  want  to  keep  away  from  the  store  that 
tries  to  catch  me  with  that  kind  of  a  fishhook.  If  they  lose  on  one  thing  they 
will  put  it  on  something  else  you  do  not  know  of.  There  are  things  purchasers  do 
not  know  anything  about.  We  would  like  to  go  to  a  place  where  they  have  some 
rule  and  system,  under  which  we  would  be  sure  not  to  pay  too  much  for  a  thing, 
and  not  to  a  man  that  does  a  catch-all-you-can  business.  You  may  want  a  thing 
as  he  recoups  all  those  losses  on;  a  coat  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  peculiar  to  department  stores,  or  just  practiced  by  smaller  stores?— A. 
I  think  it  has  always  been  going  on.  People  will  sell  a  spool  of  cotton  for  less 
than  it  costs  because  people  imagine  everything  else  is  equally  cheap.  I  think  it 
has  been  common,  but  of  course  there  is  much  more  of  it  in  the  larger  store  that 
indulges  in  it  where  there  are  more  goods. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  not  the  department  store  offer  better  facilities  to 
customers  living  at  a  distance  from  the  great  business  centers  in  the  purchase  of 
clothing  and  other  lines  of  merchandise?— A.  Yes;  it  off ers  facilities  in  the  large- 
ness of  its  stock  and  its  constant  replenishing.  One  great  advantage  to  the  cus- 
tomer is  that  he  is  not  getting  old  stuff  of  one  sort  and  another.  For  example, 
to-day  we  sell  $100,000  worth  in  1  store;  we  sell  $200,000  worth  in  2  stores.  You 
must  get  $200,000  of  fresh  supplies.  Of  course  we  have  the  $200,000  in  stock 
rooms  to  put  back  again,  and  if  you  come  there  in  a  week,  perhaps,  you  will  get 
entirely  new  goods  not  in  the  house  to-day.  And  then  it  is  a  great  convenience 
for  people  to  see  a  fine  assortment  of  things  together,  a  fine  assortment  of  reliable 
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goods.    Now  this  sounds  a  good  deal  like  a  vision,  an  ideal  thing,  but  you  see  it 
is  sternly  practical. 

When  we  entered  the  furniture  business  we  had  a  splendid  man,  with  a  fine 
reputation;  he  had  been  keeping  store  for  himself,  and  had  just  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  put  in  a  large  stock;  built  up  a  very  large  business.  By  and  by  we 
began  to  get  a  great  many  complaints — the  goods  shrinking  and  one  thing  and 
.another.  I  went  over  these  complaints  a  great  many  times.  I  did  not  get  very 
much  out  of  it.  The  man  says,  "  This  is  what  everybody  sells ;  the  goods  are  all 
made  by  certain  works;  we  must  get  them  all  at  the  same  places ;  every  store  has 
the  same  complaints."  I  said,  "I  can  not  believe  it;  you  must  observe  better 
care."  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  finally  said  to  him,  "  I  will  not  have  this 
any  longer."  He  said,  "  What  will  you  do  about  it?"  I  said,  "  Iwillgoout  of  the 
furniture  business.  Every  time  you  damage  me  by  selling  this  furniture,  a  bed- 
room suite  that  is  not  satisfactory,  you  damage  my  dry-goods  business  and 
my  other  business ;  you  hit  me  with  40  clubs. "  He  said, ' '  What  will  you  do  with 
this  stock?"  I  said,  "I  will  burn  itif  Icannotdo  anything  else  with  it.  Itwould 
pay  me  to  burn  it  rather  than  to  have  it  as  a  club  striking  every  other  depart- 
ment." Now,  that  shows  how  a  house  has  to  protect  itself  in  the  classes  of 
goods;  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  country  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  became  of  that  stock  of  furniture?— A.  Evidently 
you  were  not  asleep.  I  suppose  we  sold  it  as  we  would  under  such  circumstances 
"as  is."  If  you  want  to  get  a  whole  library  for  a  quarter  of  what  you  have  to 
pay  for  it  to-day,  watch  the  advertisements  of  the  books  that  have  become  shop- 
worn, that  have  been  mauled  over  and  over.  They  a"re  selling  them  "  as  is'."  The 
corners  are  broken  off.  They  have  fallen  on  the  floor  and  got  dusty.  A  book 
sometimes  costing  $1.50  will  sellfor  75  cents.  It  is  sold  "  as  is."  This  furniture 
was  good  enough,  but  would  not  do.  We  have  learned  better.  You  ask  what 
we  did.  Now,  we  deal  with  factories  that  make  furniture  for  us,  and  dry  the 
wood  a  year  in  advance,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  A  man  knows  he  can  not 
get  his  furniture  in  unless  he  gives  us  all  these  sort  of  things.  Don't  put  this 
down  to  my  credit.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  making  money  in  the  long  run.  I  can 
do  my  business  with  these  years  of  this  kind  of  service,  and  I  can  turn  it  over  to 
my  successor,  and  if  he  chooses  he  can  forget  all  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  built  up,  and  he  can  make  as  much  money  out  of  that  business  in  3  years  as 
I  can  make  out  of  it  in  6  years,  but  the  difference  will  be  that  in  3  years  he  will 
have  no  business  and  if  I  live  for  6  years  I  will  have  a  better  business  and  have  just 
as  much  money.  I  have  worked  three  years  longer  for  it,  but  I  have  got  something 
that  is  worth  a  great  deal.  I  have  still  got  the  integrity  of  the  thing.  That  is  a 
franchise  of  itself.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  I  have  seen  many  a  business  broken 
to  pieces  by  recklessness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  large  consolidated  stores  have  any  special  favors 
from  the  railroads  and  other  transportation  companies  over  the  small  stores? — A. 
You  will  have  to  take  me  into  the  railroad  offices  and  open  up  the  books  to  me.  I 
do  not  suppose  any  of  us  know  what  the  other  fellow  has  got.  Practically,  they 
treat  us  all  the  same  way.  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  ask  for  a  pass  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  I  might  get  it;  but  I  do  not  know,  because  I  have  never  asked.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  large  shippers  would  have  considerations  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  could  get  any  rebates.  We  some- 
times have  thought,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  we  would  see  if  we 
could  not  get  some  sort  of  waterway  to  bring  our  goods  more  cheaply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  have  any  advantage  if  you  were  a  chartered 
company?— A.  We  have  often  thought  about  it,  and  I  suppose  all  these  large  busi- 
nesses in  course  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  the  division  of  estates,  will  go  into 
chartered  companies.  I  have  always  resisted  it,  simply  because  of  the  tax  upon 
it.  It  adds  a  tax  which  increases  the  cost  and  increases  the  prices  of  goods  to  the 
people  as  all  taxes  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  an  important  factor  in  the  business  of  consolidated 
stores  to  get  discriminative  freight  rates? — A.  I  should  not  think  so.  I  should  be 
afraid  of  it  always;  that  somebody  else  with  a  political  pull,  which  I  did  not  have, 
would  have  a  better  rate  than  I.  I  should  think  a  fixed  rate,  so  that  we  would  be 
sure  all  to  be  on  the  same  footing,  would  be  better  for  us  all,  if  you  could  make 
sure  of  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  there  is  no  tendency  in  the  consolidation  of  stores 
to  obtain  special  freights  from  transportation  companies? — A.  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself.  I  have  always  refused  to  enter  into  any  combination  with  other 
stores.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  had  the  overture  made  to  us  in  the  par- 
ticular line  which  you  are  asking  about,  but  we  have  had  in  other  things — in  the 
m&tter  of  prices,  in  the  matter  of  advertising  rates,  if  you  please.    We  are  very 
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unpopular  because  we  'will  not  enter  into  any  combination  either  to  boycott  any- 
body 01  any  newspaper,  or  mass  our  business  in  order  to  make  rates.  "We  think 
it  is  an  unfair  thing,  and  we  would  not  want  to  have  it  done  against  ourselves. 
So,  if  it  answers  your  question,  we  are  not  in  any  ourselves  and  could  not  be 
obtained  for  it. 

Q.  Are  department  stores  in  the  same  city  in  the  habit  of  entering  into  agree- 
ment not  to  engage  each  other's  help  or  not  to  employ  a  person  who  has  left  one 
of  the  other  stores  apparently  to  seek  employment  in  another? 

Mr.  Fabquhak,.  Blacklisting? 

The  Witness.  We  have  no  such  arrangement.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  exists 
with  anybody.  There  is,  by  common  consent,  a  letting  alone  of  each  other's 
people;  because  the  moment  that  one  store  begins  to  make  raids  on  another  store 
it  is  retaliatory,  and  there  is  no  gain  in  it.  That  there  is  help  going  from  one 
store  to  another  is  a  common  fact.  There  are  reasons  that  you  know  of — people 
are  trying  to  get  their  salaries  improved,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They  will 
make  an  application  to  a  store,  and  while  it  would  seem  that  another  store  was 
trying  to  get  them  away,  they  are  really  employed  because  they  have  hunted  the 
business  and  found  the  place.  There  is  no  arrangement  that  I  have  ever  known 
of  to  give  people  notice  that  the  employees  of  other  stores  were  applying  to  them. 
I  think  it  would  be  unfair  if  there  was  such  a  rule.  If  there  was  a  rule  among 
employers  that  they  would  not  take  men  from  any  other  store,  the  man  would 
suffer  when  it  was  not  his  fault  at  all.  Sometimes  there  are  prejudices;  some- 
times a  little  thing  of  character — just  a  little  cloud  on  the  man.  Now,  blacklist- 
ing would  shut  all  the  doors  to  him,  and  I  would  consider  that  hurtful  to  society, 
and  would  be  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  such  practices  do  not  prevail 
in  any  city? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  its  prevailing  anywhere. 

Q.  Have  you  given  attention  to  the  Missouri  law  for  taxing  department  stores 
with  a  view  of  limiting  or  eliminating  them  altogether? — A.  Not  very  much. 
It  seems  so  ridiculous  to  tax  a  man  forty  times  over  for  keeping  one  store  in  a  town 
that  best  conveniences  the  people.  It  would  be  on  the  line  of  taxing  farmers  for 
each  kind  of  cattle  they  raise  and  each  field  they  own.  Americans  have  not  for- 
gotten the  tea  they  threw  into  Boston  Harbor  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  saddled 
with  unjust  taxes  to  favor  one  class  of  storekeepers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  give  the  commission  some  sort  of  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  your  store  in  Philadelphia,  size  of  buildings,  number  of  employees, 
capital  involved,  and  means  of  distribution  by  vans  and  otherwise? — A.  The  size 
of  the  property  is  250  feet  on  Market  street  by  488  feet  to  Chestnut.  It  is  a  queer 
old  patchwork  building.  Its  floor  area  covers  about  14  acres.  The  acreage  of 
the  warehouse  and  all  that  is  in  use  in  Philadelphia  for  the  business  is  just  about 
20  acres  in  round  figures.  The  number  of  employees  of  the  store  in  Philadelphia 
last  night  was  5,660.  I  suppose  there  are  about  100  more  I  did  not  get;  I  just 
took  it  at  what  they  had  posted,  and  they  did  not  have  everything  entered.  The 
value  of  the  stock  in  Philadelphia  would  be  about  $6,000,000  in  the  retail.  The 
amount  of  capital  would  hardly  give  you  any  idea,  for  the  reason  that  it  includes 
the  real  estate.  I  suppose  the  real  estate  there  would  now  be  worth  $10,000,000 — 
from  Market  to  Chestnut,  next  to  the  city  hall.  There  is  a  vast  capital  besides 
that  that  enters  into  it.  First,  the  goods  which  are  not  in  the  store,  but  that  are 
on  sea  and  in  transit;  perhaps  not  less  than  a  million  more  going  through  the 
works  that  we  are  obligated  for.  .Then,  also,  there  are  the  amounts  of  the  monthly 
charges.  We  do  not  do  a  credit  business,  but  anything  that  people  will  pay  us 
for  at  the  end  of  the  month  can  go  on  the  books.  I  should  think  we  have  400 
horses  in  our  stables  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  automobile? — A.  Very  little.  The  thing  is  not  commercially 
practical  yet,  but  it  is  coming.  We  are  making  experiments,  using  the  pneu- 
matic tubing — we  originated  that — to  carry  money  from  one  end  of  the  house  to 
the  other. 

Q.  You  have  many  miles  of  that? — A.  Yes;  I  think  12  miles,  by  measurement. 
We  originated  the  system  for  two  reasons — the  economy  of  it  and  the  lessening 
of  the  crowd  on  the  floor,  and  the  lessening  of  the  noise  made  by  the  boys,  and 
all  that.    We  sometimes  count  40,000  people  passing  through  the  doors  daily. 

Now,  that  is  the  Philadelphia  business.  The  New  York  business — I  would 
rather  you  would  not  ask  me  about  it,  for  fear  it  might  seem  to  be  eclipsing  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  am  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Better  field  and  more  rapid  exchanges? — A.  People  are  so  different;  they 
have  not  time  to  stop  and  take  a  nap  with  their  eyes  open;  they  are  all  on  the 
jump,  and  they  buy  and  get  away.  The  business  there  is  nearly  as  much  as  at 
Philadelphia.    The  employees  last  night— I  think  there  were  3,892,  nearly  4,000; 
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and  that  is  only  3  years  going,  and  Philadelphia. is  23.  It  is  simply  because  the 
field  is  so  different. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  buildings  and  grounds  there?-~A.  Yes;  that  is,  we  own  the 
buildings  as  Mr.  Stewart  owned  them.  We  bought  at  the  same  time  we  bought 
the  stock. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  anything  to  hinder  you  making  that  as  high  as 
you  want  to? — A.  I  fear  there  is.  The  store  was  fireproof.  The  building  was 
wonderfully  built.  That  old  man  whose  shoes  I  try  to  wear  over  there  30  years 
ago  made  a  business  house  that  has  not  its  superior  anywhere  in  the  world.  That 
house  to-day  stands,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  built  since  for  mercantile 
purposes.  There  is  not  anything  in  Paris,  London,  or  anywhere  to  equal  it.  To 
make  a  building  the  height  that  they  are  now  making  them  requires  a  good  deal 
more  to  make  them  fireproof  than  when  that  "was  built  6  stories  high.  It  is  6 
stories,  2  basements — a  subbasement,  and  a  regular  basement. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  changes  in  existing  laws,  either  Fed- 
eral or  State,  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  conditions  of  business? — A.  I 
think  I  would  not  venture  to  answer  without  more  thought. 

Q.  You  may  limit  it,  if  you-  please,  to  consolidated  stores? — A.  I  think  that 
the  fixing  of  the  gold  basis,  and  the  regulation  of  a  tariff  that  will  stay  regulated, 
and  not  be  a  mere  political  football,  and  some  provision  to  adjust  the  tariff 
equitably  to  the  people  who  ought  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  changing  conditions 
created  by  new  processes  and  new  inventions,  would  mark  a  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  business  interests  of  the  country;  and  that  if  trusts  are  to  be  fashion- 
able there  will  need  to  be  a  regulation  of  them  by  legislation  to  prevent  extor- 
tionate prices  that  will  arise  from  a  disposition  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible 
because  of  the  control  of  an  article  that  is  possible  to  trusts.  From  that  cause 
and  another  the  prices  may  be  advanced.  It  is  all  very  well  to  mass  a  lot  of 
interests  together  and  to  feel  secure  in  a  market  because  no  concern  exists  that  can 
compete  with  you;  but  after  all,  the  service  to  the  people  requires  a  management 
of  the  highest  business  capacity  to  secure  the  greatest  economies,  and  it  requires 
that  a  lot  of  people  be  not  supported  in  high  salaried  positions  to  carry  off  the 
profits  because  they  happen  to  be  relatives  of  the  directors  or  have  some  political 
pull  to  get  the  places.  A  great  many  business  corporations  get  small  dividends 
because  the  profit  made  goes  to  the  favored  nations  that  are  inside.  There  is  the 
favored-nation  clause  inside  that  drains  away  the  money.  Those  two  conditions 
must  be  met  in  this  reorganization  of  the  business  of  the  country. 


"Washington,  D.  C,  January  12, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  BISHOP, 

Secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 

The  commission  met  at  10.53  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bishop,  being  duly  sworn,  and  examined  on  the  topical  plan  of 
inquiry  on  general  business,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address  and  official  posi- 
tion.— A.  My  name  is  Joseph  Bishop;  my  home,  Columbus,  Ohio.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Ohio,  and  secretary  of  the  board. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  organized  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  and  how? — A.  Well,  my  first  connection  with  organized  labor  dates 
back  about  38  years,  when  I  became  associated  with  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan, 
better  known  as  the  Puddlers'  Union.  That  organization,  with  other  labor  unions, 
made  up  of  the  skilled  labor  in  the  rolling  mills,  was  finally  merged  into  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  I  was  president  for  a  term  of  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  now,  then,  immediately  connected  with  that  organized  body? — 
A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  required  to  be  a 
member  of  a  labor  union  in  order  to  be  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion of  Ohio. 

Q.  That  is  the  law  of  the  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  your  State  board  was  formed? — A.  Our  State  board  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1893. 

Q.  How  is  it  composed? — A.  The  board  is  composed  of  three  members.    Per- 
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haps  it  might  be  well  to  refer  to  the  law  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
board.  This  act  of  the  legislature,  I  think,  was  passed  in  March,  1893.  It  was 
afterwards  amended,  but  the  first  section,  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
board,  has  not  been  changed.    Perhaps  I  had  better  read  that  section: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  within  thirty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  three  competent  persons  to  serve  as  a  State 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  One 
of  them  shall  be  an  employer,  or  selected  from  some  association  representing 
employers  of  labor,  one  of  them  shall  be  an  employee  or  an  employee  selected 
frcm  some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of  labor,  and  the  third  shall 
be  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two:  Provided,  however,  That 
f  the  two  appointed  do  not  agree  on  the  third  man  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days,  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor:  Andprovided,  also,  That  appoint- 
ments made  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session  may  be  confirmed  at  the  nest  ensu- 
ing session." 

The  law  in  that  respect  is  still  the  same;  there  is  no  change. 

Q-  Does  this  board  make  an  annual  report  to  any  State  officer? — A.  Yes;  we 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature  as  provided  by  the 
law.     Our  law  on  this  subject,  if  you  will  permit  me,  reads  (reading): 

"  The  said  State  board  shall  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  governor  and  legisla- 
ture, and  shall  include  therein  such  statements,  facts,  and  explanations  as  will 
disclose  the  actual  workings  of  the  board,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  legislation 
as  may  seem  to  the  members  of  the  board  conducive  to  the  friendly  relations  of, 
and  to  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees." 

Q.  You  have  been,  then,  a  member  of  the  board  since  its  foundation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  your  board's  experience  in  respect  to  strikes  in  the 
State?  I  mean  the  scope  of  the  strikes  there,  the  seriousness  of  them,  and  what 
success  you  have  had  in  the  settlement  of  the  various  strikes  that  your  board  has 
had  official  connection  with. — A.  There  have  been  a  great  many  strikes  in  the  State 
since  the  organization  of  our  board  in  which  the  board  did  not  in  any  manner 
interpose,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  but  a  handful  of 
men,  and  they  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand, our  board  can  only  act  as  its  duties  are  defined  by  the  law.  And  then,  in 
other  cases  again,  the  strikes  were  only  of  minor  importance,  and  easily,  speedily 
adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves  without  requiring  any  service  whatever  at  the 
hands  of  the  board.  Therefore,  there  are  a  great  many  such  strikes  of  which  the 
board  took  no  cognizance  whatever. 

The  cases,  however,  that  have  come  within  our  immediate  knowledge  and  action 
have  not  been  many  of  a  serious  character.  There  have  been  large  numbers 
involved  in  many  of  those  cases,  but,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  readily 
yielded  to  conciliatory  influences.  There  was  one  case  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  just  on  that  subject.  It  was  a  strike  that  occurred  in  April,  1895; 
a  strike  of  the  coat  makers  at  Cincinnati.  I  will  read  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  board  for  1895.  This  pamphlet  includes  the  reports  for  1893,  1894, 1895,  and 
1896,  and  the  pages  are  consecutive.  This  occurs  on  page  84.  I  might  preface 
by  saying  that  we  prevailed  upon  them  each  to  select  a  committee,  giving  each 
committee  full  power  to  act  and  make  settlements,  and  if  the  first  meeting  would 
not  result  favorably  we  would  meet  again,  and  continue  to  meet  from  time  to 
time.  In  summing  up  the  matter,  part-  of  my  report  to  the  board  says  (read- 
ing): "The  representative  of  the  board  continued  to  meet  with  both  parties 
until  April  17,  when  the  coat  makers  accepted  the  offer  of  the  clothing  manufac- 
turers and  returned  to  work.  The  board  was  informed  that  the  advance  in  wages 
or  prices  for  making  coats  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  strike  involved 
about  400  boss  tailors  or  contractors,  and  almost  10,000  journeymen  coat  makers. 
It  lasted  11  days  and  the  estimated  loss  in  wages  alone  was  over  §100,000.  At  first 
the  clothing  manufacturers  were  not  friendly  to  the  board  interposing,  regarding 
us  with  some  doubt  and  suspicion,  fearing  the  results,  and  seeming  to  suspect 
that  we  were  operating  more  directly  with  the  men  than  with  the  employers,  but 
at  the  conclusion  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  the  Manufacturing  Association 
sent  to  me  this  letter: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  27, 1895. 
Mr.  Joseph  Bishop, 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  Colvmbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  30th  to  hand.  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  the  strike  has  been  off  since  the  16th  instant,  and  all  coat  makers  went  to  work 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 
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The  situation  is  a  very  good  one.  Our  clothing  manufacturers,  as  you  well 
know,  agreed  to  treat  with  their  hands  in  a  just  and  amicable  manner,  and  they 
have  promptly  fulfilled  their  promises.  The  advance  has  been  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  and  in  some  instances  even  larger.    The  strike  has  been  declared  off. 

Your  third  question,  "  What  are  the  terms  of  settlement?"  is  answered  above. 
Everything  is  clear,  and  the  tailors  are  working  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
controversy  has  been  settled  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  and  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  your  efforts  have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
happy  result. 

If  I  ever  believed  in  the  wise  law  passed  by  the  legislature  for  a  State  board,  of 
arbitration,  I  do  so  now,  and  am  firmly  convinced  of  it  by  the  recent  difficulty  we 
had  with  our  tailors.    Your  wise  counsel  has  most  beneficial  results. 

Hoping  at  some  future  day  to  meet  you  again,  I  remain,  with  highest  regards, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Abe  Bloom, 
Secretary  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Q.  Have  you  authority  under  the  law  to  interposte  in  these  strikes,  or  does  your 
interference  depend  on  a  call  by  either  parties  to  the  strike? — A.  It  may  be  either. 

Q.  Was  this  settlement  accomplished  in  Cincinnati  by  local  committees  appointed 
under  your  advice  ? — A.  Yes.  I  first  met  with  the  coat  makers  in  their  union  meet- 
ing, and- 1  impressed  upon  them  the  great  loss  they  were  sustaining,  the  advantage 
of  friendly  communication  with  their  employers,  and  the  benefit  that  I  thought 
would  follow  a  friendly  conference  with  them,  and  urged  them  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, which  they  did.  I  then  met  with  the  manufacturers  and  took  a  similar 
course  of  argument  with  them.  They  also  appointed  a  committee.  The  two  com- 
mittees, at  my  suggestion,  met  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  and  the  first 
meeting  was  not  very  promising,  and  each  party  seemed  to  feel  at  the  close  of  that 
meeting  that  no  good  was  to  come  from  further  conference  ;  and  I  insisted  that 
they  should  conduct  efforts  in  that  direction,  assuring  them  if  they  did  meet  in 
the  proper  spirit,  each  desiring  only  what  was  right,  each  manifesting  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  fair  with  the  other,  that  nothing  but  good  could  come.  They  followed 
my  advice,  and  the  second  meeting  brought  about  the  settlement.  It  was  their 
own  settlement,  which,  of  course,  was  more  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  them 
than  if  the  settlement  had  been  made  by  another  party. 

Q.  So  the  action  by  the  board  at  that  time  was  on  the  line  of  conciliation  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  your  board  actively  participate  in  these  conferences  between  the 
two  committees  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  was  present  at  all  these  meetings. 

Q.  Were  those  meetings  of  the  two  committees  open,  or  confined  simply  to  the 
parties  in  interest? — A.  Confined  to  the  parties  interested,  and  the  representative 
of  the  board.  It  is  nearly  always  desired  by  parties  to  the  controversy  that  we 
should  remain  with  them  during  their  conferences. 

Q.  What  other  large  strike  have  you  in  mind? — A.  One  of  a  very  recent  occur- 
rence. The  report  of  that  is  not  published  yet,  although  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

About  2  months,  or  probably  9  or  10  weeks  ago,  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  I  saw 
by  the  papers  that  what  are  usually  known  there  as  bisque  warehouse  girls  were 
on  a  strike.  Knowing  that  East  Liverpool  had  but  a  single  industry,  pottery, 
and  that  the  entire  community  was  dependent  upon  it,  without  waiting  for  fur- 
ther information — in  fact,  we  usually  follow  that  course;  communicate  with  the 
mayor  by  wire  to  ascertain  the  facts — I  visited  East  Liverpool  at  once,  called 
upon  the  mayor,  learned  the  situation,  used  his  telephone,  and  at  my  request  the 
president  of  the  manufacturing  potters  called  to  see  me  at  the  mayor's  office.  I 
sent  a  friendly  note  to  the  officers  of  the  union,  composed  of  the  girls  on  the 
strike.  They  also  responded  to  my  request  and  met  me  at  the  hotel.  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  them  to  come  to  the  mayor's  office. 

Q.  Were  the  girls  under  the  protection  of  the  union? — A.  Yes.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  took  the  same  course  with  those 
parties  that  I  did  at  Cincinnati  and  at  other  places.  I  met  with  each  party  sepa- 
rately and  showed  to  them  the  exhaustive  nature  of  strikes,  the  advantages 
friendly  settlements,  friendly  conferences,  etc.,  and  suggested  that  each  appoint  a 
committee;  and  the  two  committees  met,  at  my  suggestion,  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment in  my  presence.  The  manufacturers  readily  conceded  an  advance,  and  in- 
side of  48  hours  from  the  time  I  left  home,  the  girls  were  all  at  work.  When  I 
reached  East  Liverpool  I  found  the  entire  pottery  interest  of  the  city  idle,  by 
reason  of  the  girls'  strike.  About  7,000  hands  were  idle  at  East  Liverpool,  all  of 
whom  went  to  work  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  settled.  It  was  simply  the  inter- 
vention Of  the  agent  Of  the  1nw  "f  *!•>«  Ktn.fp  as  a.  mutual  fiHenrl 
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Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Did  the  girls  gain  anything?— A.  The  girls  gained  an 
advance  of  12£  cents  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  did  they  ask  for?— A.  They  asked  for  25  cents. 
They  had  heen  getting  75  cents  per  day  for  their  work  and  they  demanded  a  dollar 
The  manufacturers  readily  conceded  an  advance  of  12i  cents,  which  was  accepted 
by  them. 

Q.  Were  they  not  paid  by  piecework? — A.  No;  it  was  day  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  class  of  work  did  the  girls  perform  there  in  the 
pottery  works? — A.  They  call  them  bisque  warehouse  girls.  As  I  understand, 
this  chinaware  manufactured  at  East  Liverpool  passes  through  the  kiln  two  or 
three  different  times.  The  first  firing  brings  it  into  the  form  of  what  we  com- 
monly call  bisque  ware.  There  is  some  dust  accumulation  on  it,  and  the  girls . 
take  this  bisque  ware,  as  it  is  termed  in  that  stage,  and  brush  the  dust  off  and 
pass  it  over  to.  the  party  whose  business  it  is  to  dip  it  in  a  preparation  and  wash, 
which,  during  the  next  firing,  brings  out  that  bright  polish,  the  glaze. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  those  girls? — A.  Well,  judging  from  those  that  I  saw— 
I  think,  perhaps,  there  were  250  in  a  room  when  I  met  them — I  would  say  their 
ages  would  run  from  probably  18  to  40.    Some  of  them  were  turning  a  little  gray. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  They  are  not  young  girls?  You  simply  mean  by 
girls,  women? — A.  They  are  commonly  called  bisque  warehouse  girls. 

Q.  Female  employees? — A.  Yes.    They  are  not  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Can  you  state  to  the  commission,  approximately, 
the  number  of  married  women  working  in  these  factories  who  have  families? — 
A.  From  what  inquiry  I  made  and  some  things  that  I  heard  in  conversation  with 
the  women  myself,  I  would  suppose,  perhaps,  that  one-third,  at  least,  of  them 
were  married  women. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Did  your  board  have  anything  to  do  with  the  late  sur- 
face railroad  strikes  in  Cleveland? — A.  Yes.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  strikes  there,  and  the  other  members  of  our  board  were  there 
frequently. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  strike2 — A.  In  conversation  with  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  union,  about  the  middle  of  November,  I  learned  from  him  that 
the  strike  was  virtually  ended  about  the  first  of  November.  It  was  never  for- 
mally declared  at  an  end.  It  worked  itself  out.  The  boycott  that  had  been 
enforced  for  some  time  lost  its  power,  and  as  people  regarded  that  it  was  safe  to 
travel,  and  as  they  realized  they  did  not  incur  the  open  hostility  or  displeasure  of 
others  by  riding,  why,  they  patronized  the  road. 

Q.  Could  you  state  how  wide  the  influence  of  that  boycott  was;  if  it  simply 
was  on  the  transportation  of  passengers,  or  did  it  enter  into  other  business 
arrangements? — A.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  as  to  that  from  newspaper  reports. 
Newspaper  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  was  far-reaching.  It  affected 
people  in  all  lines  of  business.  It  was  said  at  one  time  that  physicians  were  boy- 
cotted because  they  would  ride  on  the  cars  when  making  professional  calls;  that 
grocers  and  other  business  men  would  be  boycotted  if  they  or  their  families  would 
patronize  the  cars.  To  what  extent  this  may  or  may  not  be  Jtrue  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

Q.  Did  either  party  call  in  the  influence  and  help  of  your  board  in  that  strike? — 
A.  No;  not  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  take  official  action  on  the  strike? — A.  Yes.  We  visited 
Cleveland  immediately  on  learning  of  the  first  strike.  The  first  strike  occurred, 
I  think,  on  the  10th  day  of  June.  Knowing  the  extent  of  the  street-railway 
service  of  Cleveland,  realizing  the  inconvenience  and  great  loss  to  the  people  and 
general  business  of  the  city,  and  fearing  that  an  extensive  strike  of  that  character 
might  grow  to  worse  than  public  inconvenience,  probably  public  disorder,  we 
felt  it  our  duty  to  interpose  at  once,  and  did  so.  We  immediately  called  on  the 
parties,  first  the  committee  representing  the  strikers.  They  were  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees  of  America.  We  also 
called  on  the  president  of  the  company  and  invited  his  board  of  directors  to  meet 
with  us.  The  notice  was  short,  but  those  who  could,  responded  to  our  request. 
We  endeavored  to' bring  the  parties  together.  Each  party  seemed  to  desire  a 
settlement.  The  company,  however,  refused  to  meet  with  or  negotiate  with  the 
men  in  their  organized  capacity.  The  men  were,  however,  at  all  times  ready  to 
meet  with  the  company.  On  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  meet  with  the  men, 
we  urged  them  repeatedly,  urged  them  daily,  sometimes  almost  hourly;  we  felt 
that  there  was  trouble  ahead;  we  thought  that  every  hour  they  were  approaching 
the  danger  line;  we  wanted  to  avert  that  danger;  we  wanted  to  prevent  disorder 
and  maintain  peace;  a  speedy  settlement  was  a  means  to  that  end,  and  therefore 
we  urged  hourly  almost  during  the  day,  during  the  night,  at  all  hours,  but  to  no 
avail.    Our  repeated  requests  and  reasonings  with  the  company  were  unheeded. 
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You  will  remember  that  there  were  two  strikes  at  Cleveland;  one  occurred  the 
10th  day  of  June,  and  the  other  the  17th  day  of  July.  I  may  be  mistaken  by  1  or 
2  days,  but  in  the  main  I  am  correct.  Had  the  company  yielded  to  the  earnest, 
oft-repeated  solicitation  of  our  board,  and  met  with  those  men  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, talked  over  their  conditions  as  wisdom  would  dictate,  there  never  would  have 
been  any  disorder  in  Cleveland,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  permitted 
a  friendly  settlement.  I  have  not  any  doubt  on  that  subject.  In  fact,  my 
report  to  our  board,  in  which  I  detailed  the  events  of  that  strike,  bear  out  that 
statement.    It  is  on  record. 

Q.  What  were  the  causes  that  lead  up  to  it?  Was  it  a  matter  of  wages,  a 
matter  of  hours,  or  the  nonrecognition  of  the  union  by  president  and  board  of 
directors  of  that  company? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
I  think  there  was  a  combination  of  causes.  Wages  did  not  at  any  time  enter 
into  it.  There  was  no  question  of  wages,  no  dispute  whatever  on  that  subject 
between  the  company  and  the  men.  The  men  claimed  that  for  a  long  time  the 
company  had  established  unjust  rules;  that  they  were  arbitrary  in  their  dealings 
with  the  men.  They  would  refuse  men  a  hearing;  men  were  suspended  for  very 
trifling  causes  and  frequently  discharged,  and  notwithstanding  the  men  felt  that 
these  charges  were  unjust  and  that  their  desire  for  a  hearing  and  an  explanation 
was  reasonable,  the  company  would  not  heed  those  requests,  but  would  persist 
in  suspension  and  discharge  of  men  without  giving  a  sufficient  reason.  Men 
were  required  (these  are  the  statements  given  to  us  by  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  strikers)  to  call  streets,  collect  fares,  issue  transfer  tickets  in  crowded 
cars  all  at  the  same  time,  and  if  they  would  unfortunately  pass  a  street  without 
calling  the  name  of  that  street  to  passengers  they  would  be  suspended  or  dis- 
missed. They  were  not  allowed  sufficient  time  for  meals.  Many  of  them  were 
required  to  take  a  lunch  in  their  pocket  and  eat  while  standing  on  the  platform  of 
the  car.  According  to  their  own  statements  they  were  denied  time  to  look  after 
their  own  comfort  or  convenience;  in  fact,  were  not  even  allowed  time  for  the 
necessaries  of  nature.  These  causes,  in  a  general  way,  led  up  to  a  point  where 
the  men  felt  that  their  only  protection  was  in  organization.  About  March,  1899, 
they  organized  a  union.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  union  a  superin- 
tendent was  engaged  by  the'  company,  and  from  the  statement  of  the  men  he 
came  there  with  the  record  of  a  union  smasher,  and  he  felt  that  his  sole  business 
there  was  to  break  up  their  union. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  State  he  was  from? — A.  No.  His  name  was  Douglas. 
He  instituted  new  rules,  even  worse  than  those  that  were  in  vogue  before  his 
entry,  and  made  the  service  of  the*  men  harder  than  it  had  been  before.  This 
widened  the  breach.  The  men  later  on  prepared  an  agreement  by  which  they  pro- 
posed to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  they  had  been  working.  This  agreement 
was  submitted  to  the  company  and  the  company  refused  to  sign  it,  and  although 
the  company  had  recognized  the  union  in  its  dealings  with  reference  to  this  agree- 
ment to  the  extent  of  talking  with  them,  and  receiving  the  agreement,  and  mak- 
ing a  formal  official  response  to  this  request,  they  finally  refused  to  recognize  the 
men  or  their  committee,  or  have  any  dealings  with  them  whatever  except  in  their 
individual  capacity,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  company  in  this  regard  was  what 
led  to  the  rupture.  Had  the  company  continued  to  negotiate  with  the  men,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  they  would  have  prevented  any  open  rupture. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  strike  was  ordered  by  the  great  body  of  the  strikers 
themselves,  or  the  union  men? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  even  a  respectable  minority  that 
did  not  approve  of  the  strike  at  the  very  inception  of  it? — A.  I  endeavored  to  get 
reliable  information  on  that  subject,  and  all  I  could  get  justified  that  conclusion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  correct  that,  after  the  strike  was  in  progress  a 
few  weeks,  the  strikers  withdrew  the  demand  or  contention  that  they  had  made, 
excepting  one,  and  that  was  the  recognition  of  the  union's  committee? — A.  That 
was  in  the  first  strike.     That  was  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  what  brought  about  your  second  strike,  in 
July? — A.  The  second  strike,  as  I  am  informed,  was  the  result  of  the  violation  of 
the  agreement  under  which  the  first  strike  was  settled.  The  first  strike  was 
settled  by  a  written  agreement  brought  about  through  a  committee  of  the  city 
council.  The  company  had  repeatedly  refused  to  meet  any  committee  whatever 
representing  their  men,  during  the  time  that  our  board  was  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote a  settlement.  The  council  committee,  however,  were  received.  At  any  rate, 
the  company  met  with  a  committee  of  the  men  and  the  council  committee  and 
the  result  of  that.meeting  was  settlement.  The  terms  of  settlement  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  men,  violated  by  the  company.  In  fact,  there  was  a  peculiar  situation. 
The  company  claimed  they  had  observed  every  feature  of  the  agreement,  and  that 
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the  men  had  violated  every  provision  of  it.  The  men  on  the  other  hand  claimed 
they  had  strictly  observed  it,  and  that  the  company  had  violated  it.  Each  made 
the  same  charge  against  the  other,  and  each  denied  it.  That  was  the  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  and  during  the  second  strike. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  second  strike  were  these  cars  pretty  uniformly  manned 
by  union  men? — A.  Yes.  The  agreement  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  first 
strike  was  that  80  per  cent  of  the  old  men  should  be  returned  to  work,  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  new  men  retained.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  run  of  any  one 
particular  line  of  cars. would  be  manned  by  the  old  men,  or  the  union  men;  the 
fifth  run  by  the  nonunion  men  who  had  been  engaged  during  the  strike.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  runs  again  by  the  old  hands,  and  the  tenth  by 
the  new  men;  in  other  words,  every  fifth  run. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  what  is  the  status  of  the  road;  have  they  union  men  on 
the  road  or  nonunion? — A.  Well,  it  is  regarded,  I  think,  as  a  nonunion  road, 
although  a  great  many  of  the  old  men  are  still  at  work.  But  I  am  informed  that 
they  were  not  employed  as  union  men. 

Q.  Went  back  as  individuals? — A.  They  simply  were  employed  as  individuals. 

Q.  Your  board  of  conciliation,  then,  had  no  opportunity,'  after  this  settlement 
was  made,  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  settlement,  whether  it  had  been  pro- 
tective of  either  party? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  never  was  submitted  to  you  as  a  board? — A.  No. 

Q.  (ByMr.RATCHFOED.)  There  was  some  violence  committed  there  during  the 
summer,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes;  very  serious,  too. 

Q.  Were  there  any  arrests? — A.  A' great  many. 

Q.  Were  there  any  indictments? — A.  I  have  a  recollection  of  a  newspaper  report 
of  the  indictment  of  one  of  the  nonunion  conductors  for  murder.  He  killed  a 
young  man  and  it  resulted,  as  I  understand,  in  his  indictment  for  murder. 

Q.  Was  it  found  that  any  one  of  the  union  men  had  resorted  to  violence,  accord- 
ing to  your  knowledge? — A.  The  company  claimed  they  had,  but  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge now  of  any  such  fact  being  established. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  of  the  agents  of  the  company  being  arrested 
for  violence? — A.  No.  So  far  as  violence  is  concerned,  it  is  due  to  the  men  to 
state  that  they  repeatedly  urged  their  friends  and  sympathizers  to  refrain  from 
any  unlawful  acts,  from  any  violence  or  disorder.  They  not  only  made  their 
appeals  personally,  but  their  committee  and  their  officials  published  such  appeals 
in  the  papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  These  infractions  of  order,  then,  you  think,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  never  passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  police  court;  that  is,  they  never 
reached  the  grand  jury,  with  the  exception  of  this  conductor? — A.  Unless  it  was 
in  that  case.  There  may  have  been  others.  I  was  not  paying  so  much  attention, 
of  course,  to  these  police  matters  as  I  was  to  the  work  of  endeavoring  to  promote 
a  settlement  and  put  an  end  to  all  disorder. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  or  your  knowledge  of  how  public  opinion  stood  dur- 
ing that  strike? — A.  I  think  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  strike  the  public  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  men,  but  when  it  reached  a  point  where  violence  was  com- 
mitted and  disorder  prevailed,  public  opinion,  I  think,  changed. 

Q.  Did  the  public  sustain  this  boycott  feature  of  that  strike? — A.  I  think  in  a 
general  way  they  did.  Meetings  were  held  almost  every  day  or  every  night  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  These  meetings  were  participated  in  by  many  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  city — business  men,  attorneys,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
others — which  would  tend,  at  least,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  public  were 
in  sympathy  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  boycott  was  any  advantage  to  the  strikers? — A.  Well, 
that  would  depend  on  just  what  that  implies.  If  it  is  meant  by  that  to  learn  what 
it  may  teach,  I  would  say  yes,  because  it  was  a  very,  very  expensive  lesson  to  that 
company.  The  company  learned  by  the  strike  and  the  methods  employed,  and 
the  results  following,  the  exhausting  nature  of  a  strike;  and  I  think  they  will  be 
very  slow  to  engage  in  another  in  the  same  town.  The  president  of  the  company 
told  me  himself  that  he  was  sinking  $30,000  a  week.  That  was  during  the  time 
when  the  boycott  was  most  effective.  Had  the  boycott  not  existed,  he  probably 
would  have  had  a  better  financial  statement  to  make.  That  information  he  gave 
me  was  unsolicited. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  after  effects  of  that  boycott  still  remain  in  Cleveland; 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  that  road  there  quite  generally?— A.  Yes; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  status  of  the  employees  is  now  on  the  road,  as  far  as 
the  union  is  concerned? — A.  The  union  still  exists  in  Cleveland,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  road  is  regarded  as  being  operated  by  union  men.    It  is 
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probably  operated  by,  it  might  be,  nearly  an  equal  number  of  each.  I  was 
informed  that  about  300  of  the  former  employees  of  the  company  had  returned  to 
work  about  the  1st  of  November.  While  they  were  engaged,  I  am  told,  by  the 
company  as  individuals,  they  still  retain  their  individual  membership  in  the 
union.    I  do  not  think  that  they  have  renounced  their  unionism  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  managers  of  that  road  discriminate  against 
the  union  men  now  or  not? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they. do  at  this 
time. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  meet  the  sympathy  of  all  organized  labor  in  Cleveland? — A. 
Yes;  and,  I  might  say,  I  think  of  organized  labor  everwhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  There  was' one  labor  leader  in  Cleveland  who  evi- 
dently was  not  in  sympathy,  with  it,  was  there  not?  The  papers  reported  a  cer- 
tain labor  leader  there  as  having  ridden  on  the  cars  during  the  boycott.  I  do  not 
care  to  mention  his  name. — A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  that.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that  only  so  far  as  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers.  But 
if  I  have  in  mind  the  party  to  whom  you  refer,  I  have  also  indirect  information 
to  the  effect  that  his  own  organization  denounced  him  for  doing  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  be  true,  it  might  be  taken  that  his  sympathy  was  not  with  the 
strikers,  at  least.    Is  that  correct? — A.  That  would  be  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  From  your  experience  on  your  board  there  in  Ohio 
do  you  think  that  your  board  has  ample  powers  to  settle  difficulties  between 
organized  labor  and  their  employers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  more  powers  ought  to  be  given  to  State  boards  of  like 
character? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest? — A.  As  a  result  of  our  experience  at  Cleve- 
land our  board  have  realized  more  than  ever  before  that  to  a  certain  extent  we 
are  handicapped.  While  our  board  under  the  present  law  can  compel  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  in  case  of  investigation,  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  a  settle- 
ment. We  may  investigate,  we  may  ascertain  the  cause  of  strike,  we  may  place 
responsibility,  but  that  does  not  of  itself  promote  settlement.  It  may  in  some 
cases  probably  tend  to  widen  the  breach  or  engender  bitterness.  We  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  powers  of  the  board  should  be  enlarged.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  extreme  cases,  cases  that  involve  public  peace,  where  danger 
attends  life  and  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  state  the  names  of  your  colleagues 
and  their  professions  or  business? — A.  The  chairman  of  the  board  is  Selwyn  N. 
Ovven.  He  is  an  attorney  and  an  ex-chief  justice  of  Ohio.  The  other  member  of 
the  board  is  John  Little,  of  Xenia.  Mr.  Little  is  a  manufacturer  of  cordage  and 
paper,  and  while  he  does  not  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  manufacturing 
business,  he  is  the  head  of  the  concerns  with  which  he  is  associated. 

Q.  What  official  position  has  he  held  in  the  State? — A.  Mr.  Little  has  been  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  he  has  been  attorney-general,  he  has  been  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  he  has  served  on  international  arbitration  committees. 

Our  board  is  seeking  to  have  the  present  law  amended,  and  General  Little  and 
Judge  Owen  have  prepared  a  bill  embodying  the  desired  amendments.  In  pre- 
paring this  bill  General  Little  and  Judge  Owen  have  given  the  subject  very  care- 
ful consideration,  they  have  made  very  careful  research,  they  have  cited  the 
best  authorities  from  a  legal  standpoint,  and  after  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
question  they  are  fully  convinced  that  this  bill  will  prove  a  remedy  for  such  dif- 
ficulties as  we  experienced  in  Ohio  during  the  last  year.  This  bill  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  Ohio  legislature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  that  this  bill  is  drawn  up  by  you 
three  gentlemen,  or  is  it  your  own  idea? — A.  The  bill  has  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  entire  board.  No,  I  would  not  of  myself  presume  to  recommend 
amendments  to  the  law  covering  the  matter  that  is  embodied  in  this  bill,  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  not  an  attorney,  and  therefore  not  competent  to  judge  of  its  legal 
standing. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  in  a  brief  manner  the  principal  changes  or  additions 
that  are  to  be  made  to  your  present  law? — A.  The  company  at  Cleveland,  and  also 
the  men,  said  to  the  board  repeatedly,  "  We  wish  you  could  settle  this  trouble;  we 
want  it  settled;  we  wish  you  could  settle  it;  we  wish  you  had  power  to  settle  it." 
But  we  had  not.  They  had  taken  a  position  before  the  public;  they  had  declared 
an  ultimatum,  and  having  declared  an  ultimatum  what  they  would  or  would  not 
do,  they  regarded  it  as  humiliating  to  a  certain  extent  to  recede  from  that  posi- 
tion before  the  public.  Pride,  sentiment  perhaps,  prevailed,  and  they  maintained 
the  position,  with  the  results  that  followed.  We  believe  that  in  extreme  cases, 
such  as  the  Cleveland  strike,  where  public  order  is  endangered  and  life  and  prop- 
erty attacked,  the  board  should  have  the  authority  to  restore  working  relations 
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temporarily  pending  a  settlement.  To  restore  working  relations  is  of  itself  a 
long  stride  toward  adjustment.  It  tends  to  remove  enniities,  to  create  confidence, 
friendly  regard  one  toward  another,  and  that  will  aid  toward  promoting  a  settle- 
ment. Now,  during  the  time  limit  of  this  restoration  of  working  relations  nego- 
tiations looking  to  a  settlement  will  be  conducted,  and  before  the  expiration  ot 
the  time  limit  we  believe  that  such  judgment  will  prevail  as  will  make  either  the 
conditions  under  ■which  they  return  to  work  more  permanent  or  at  least  will  form 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  settlement.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  experi- 
enced almost  continually  from  the  time  our  board  was  organized,  and  which  is 
well  known  to  labor  unions  and  to  those  who  have  been  observing  those  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  is  that  employers  refuse  to  recognize  or  deal  with  labor 
unions  or  their  representatives,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  street-car  com- 
pany. They  say,  "  We  did  not  hire  you  as  a  body;  we  hired  you  as  individuals;  we 
will  deal  with  you  as  such."  Notwithstanding  the  company  deals  with  the  individ- 
ual in  his  organized  capacity,  it  requires  him  to  stand  on  his  individual  footing. 
They  are  not  on  an  equal  footing.  This  law  provides  also  that  each  party  to  a 
strike  or  controversy  may  be  represented  personally  or  through  an  agent  or  attor- 
ney. Such  representation  shall  be  as  the  board  may  direct,  and  when  the  board 
authorizes  and  recognizes  an  agent  of  either  party  to  a  strike,  this  law  requires 
the  other  party  to  recognize  and  deal  with  him  as  a  representative  of  the  opposite 
side.  In  other  words,  it  will  remove  the  great  cause  of  the  strike,  and  that  is 
absolute,  positive,  determined  refusal  of  employers  to  recognize  labor  unions.  I 
am  positive  that  the  most  serious  consequences  coming  within  the  knowledge  of 
our  board  during  its  experience  since  1893  have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  employ- 
ers have  refused  to  deal  with  the  authorized  representatives  of  their  men,  and  in 
no  case  where  such  recognition  was  given  to  the  men  have  we  failed  to  get'  a 
friendly  settlement.  Corporations  are  the  creatures  of  the  State;  the  State  should 
control  them;  at  least  the  State  should  not  permit  its  people  to  be  oppressed  by 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  "Were  your  labor  organizations  incorporated  there? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  since  that  time? — A.  In  Cleveland,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Now,  to 
show  you  gentlemen  how  we  propose  to  bring  about  this,  if  you  will  permit  me  I 
would  like  to  read  you  two  sections  of  this  bill.  Senator  Howard  told  me  he 
would  present  this  bill  yesterday,  and  I  presume  he  has  done  it.  You  will  under- 
stand from  the  reading  of  this  that  it  is  only  to  apply  to  extreme  cases,  because 
the  ordinary  strike  does  not  require  it,  and  that  the  purpose  is  the  public  good, 
public  peace,  and  public  order. 

(Reading:)  "Section  10.  Whenever,  in  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  State 
board,  a  strike  or  lockout  is  not  within  reach  of  present  adjustment  and  seriously 
menaces  the  public  peace  and  endangers  life  or  property,  or  if  the  situation  caused 
by  such  strike  or  lockout  be  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  as  to  justify  the 
calling  out  of  a  part  of  the  militia,  or  if  the  same  has  been  called  out  because 
thereof,  the  board  shall  cause  the  facts  to  be  entered  upon  its  minutes,  and  there- 
upon on  notice  and  hearing  make  and  enter  therein  such  recommendation  to  the 
parties  to  such  strike  or  lockout,  looking  to  the  suspension  thereof  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  20  days,  pending  adjustment  or  arbitration,  and  the  better  assur- 
ance of  the  public  tranquillity  and  protection  of  life  and  property,  as  it  may  deem 
practicable  and  wise.  A  copy  of  such  minutes  embodying  such  recommendation, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  modification  and  renewal,  shall  thereupon  without 
delay  be  served  upon  each  party  personally,  or  through  his  agent  or  attorney,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  parties  to  comply  with  the  same.  On  failure  of  com- 
pliance the  board  shall  communicate  the  fact  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
county  where  such  strike  or  lockout  exists,  or  to  the  attorney-general,  who  shall 
forthwith  make  an  application  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  such  county  if  in 
session,  or  a  judge  thereof  if  not  in  session,  for  an  order  to  enforce  such  recom- 
mendation, and  shall  cause  a  summary  notice  to  be  served  as  aforesaid  upon  each 
party  to  appear  forthwith  before  such  court. or  judge  and  show  cause  why  such 
order  should  not  be  made.  Said  court  or  judge  shall  immediately  hear  such  appli- 
cation and  make  an  order  for  the  carrying  out  such  recommendation  with  such 
modification  thereof,  if  any,  as  may  appear  to  be  just  and  proper  and  promotive 
of  the  public  peace  and  safety.  Such  order  shall  be  subject  to  modification  and 
renewal  on  notice  as  aforesaid  to  the  parties,  and  any  disobedience  thereof  or 
interference  with  its  execution  shall  be  summarily  dealt  with  and  punished  as  for 
contempt;  provided  said  board,  through  any  of  its  members,  may  make  or  join  in 
any  such  application.  All  costs  incurred  in  the  hearing  on  such  application  shall 
be  paid  by  the  county  or  counties  affected,  as  the  court  may  direct." 

The  operation,  in  the  judgment  of  our  board,  of  that  section  of  the  law  will 
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prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  scenes  as  we  witnessed  at  Cleveland  last  summer. 
Now,  we  have  another  section  here  providing  for  the  recognition  of  the  recognized 
or  authorized  agents  of  either  party.  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  yet,  but  I  am 
with  the  old  law. 

(Reading:)  "Section  19.  The  term  employer  in  this  act  includes  several  employers 
cooperating  with  respect  to  any  such  controversy,  and  the  term  employees  includes 
aggregations  of  employees  of  several  employers  so  cooperating,  And  where  any 
strike  or  lockout  extends  to  several  counties,  the  expenses  incurred  under  this  act 
not  payable  out  of  the  State  treasury  shall  be  apportioned  among  and  paid  by 
such  counties  as  said  board  or  the  court,  under  section  10,  may  deem  equitable 
and  may  direct.  The  singular  may  include  the  plural  number,  and  vice  versa, 
and  one  gender  any  other.  Any  party  to  any  such  controversy  may  act  hereunder 
personally,  or  through  an  agent  or  attorney  duly' authorized,  the  authorization 
in  any  case  being  established  as  the  board  may  approve  or  direct,  but  the  names 
of  employees  appointing  in  writing  such  agent  or  attorney  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  it.  And  one  so  authorized  and  by  the  board  recognized  as  the  agent  or  attorney 
of  a  party  to  any  such  controversy  shall  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  as  such  by 
the  other  party  thereto  in  all  matters  before  the  board.  A  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  department  of  business  in  which  the  controversy  exists  must 
concur  in  any  action  by  them  Under  this  act,  which  in  any  reference  thereto 
may  be  designated  the  arbitration  act." 

Q.  (By  "Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  recognition  of  the  various 
trade  unions? — A.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  be  simply  the  recognition  of  an  attorney 
who  may  be  selected  to  represent  the  men,  who  may  not  be  organized.  Or  it  may 
be  in  any  case  an  agent,  any  party  selected  by  the  employees,  whether  organized 
or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Or  a  committee? — A.  Or  a  committee,  the  officers  of 
the  union,  a  committee  representing  unorganized  men — any  authorized  agent  of 
the  men,  whether  organized  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  And  this  deals  with  individuals,  partnerships,  or  cor- 
porations?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Under  this  proposed  law  the  board  would  have  no 
greater  power  to  enforce  a  settlement  than  before.  It  is  simply  based  upon  the 
presumption,  as  I  understand  it,  that  wherever  the  contending  parties  can  be 
brought  together  through  representatives  or  otherwise  a  settlement  usually 
results? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  does  it  not  go  further?  Does  not  this  law  say 
that  the  contending  parties  must  be  brought  together? — A.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  recognize  one  fact,  the  failure  of  employers — particularly  is  this  true  of 
large  corporations  or  large  employers — to  recognize  and  deal  with  representatives 
of  their  workmen,  which  is  the  cause  of  long-drawn  out  and  bitter  strikes.  That 
is  true  in  our  experien  ce  as  a  boar  d ,  and  it  has  been  my  own  personal  experience  for 
years  before  this  board  was  ever  organized.  I  think  it  is  true  generally.  Now, 
under  this  proposed  amendment  we  first  ask  for  power  to  restore  working  relations, 
believing  that  when  working  relations  have  been  restored  we  are  then  in  better 
form,  conditions  are  more  favorable,  more  promising,  more  encouraging  and 
hopeful  for  a  settlement  than  before.  Still,  having  restored  working  relations, 
we  are  still  where  we  were  before  without  this  other  amendment  providing  for 
the  recognition.  Now,  having  restored  working  relations,  then  the  board  says  to 
this  company,  Who  are  your  regularly  authorized  representatives?  We  say  to  the 
men,  Who  are  your  regularly  authorized  representatives?  Furnish  us  proof  that 
they  are  your  authorized  representatives;  furnish  us  proof  that  they  can  and  will 
negotiate  and  settle  for  you;  that  they  have  the  power  to  do  it.  Having  learned 
this,  then  we  simply  bring  these  parties  together,  and  we  say  to  each  one,  You 
recognize  the  other.    A  settlement  will  follow;  disturbances  will  cease. 

Q.  But  provided  there  is  no  settlement A.  (Interrupting.)  Then,  under  this 

same  law,  this  notice  or  recommendation  for  a  cessation  of  strike  can  be  renewed. 
In  case  the  recommendation  of  the  board  should  not  be  obeyed  or  accepted  by 
either  party,  we  may  then  apply  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  or  to 
the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  shall  make  an 
application  to  the  court  of  common,  pleas  for  an  order  to  enforce  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board,  with  such  modifications  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  may 
seem  right  and  proper. 

Q.  Does  not  that,  come  very  close  to  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  It  seems  to 
savor  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hopes  of  the  passage  of  that  bill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  it  will  be  regarded  as  constitutional?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  an  infraction  of  the  right  of  contract? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  will  be. 
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I  base  my  opinion  of  that  wholly  upon  th&  research  of  my  colleagues,  who  have 
given  it  very  exhaustive  study. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  wide  departure*  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  We  recognize  that  fully.  We  recognized  it  when  we  undertook  the  fram- 
ing of  this  bill,  but  we  recognize  also  that  public  order,  life,  and  property  is  at 
stake.  The  question  seems  to  hinge,  according  to  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues, 
which  I  respect  very  highly  indeed,  on  the  police  power  of  the  State.  To  what 
extent  can  the  legislative  power  of  the  State  be  exercised  in  the  interest  of  public 
order?  How  far  shall  I  go  to  the  injury  of  my  neighbor  without  being  restrained 
by  law? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  And  the  judicial  power  also? — A.  Yes;  of  course  it 
would  involve  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  expect  to  have  the  influence  of  organized  labor 
brought  to  bear  for  the  passage  of  that  bill? — A.  One  of  the  leading  labor  men  in 
the  State  legislature  said  to  me,  "We  must  have  it." 

ty.  Do  you  expect  the  opposition  of  capital? — A.  Not  generally,  for  the  reason 
that  my  colleague  Mr.  Little,  who  is  himself  an  employer  to  the  extent  of  650 
men,  is  the  author  of  that  section. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  provide,  possibly  from  the  anticipation  of  this 
getting  into  court,  that  there  may  be  some  change? — A.  Yes.  It  might  be  that 
had  the  recommendation  been  made  by  the  board  at  the  time  the  mattei  was 
heard  by  the  court,  the  board  might  have  made  a  modification  itself.  The  board, 
as  I  understand,  would  exactly  coincide  with  the  court  and  support  the  court 
in  any  modification  that  would  tend  to  a  settlement  and  promote  public  order. 

I  will  ask,  Mr.  Batchf ord,  if  you  propose  that  at  the  hearing  by  the  court  the 
board  should  be  present? 

By  Mr.  Ratchford.  Yes. 
•    The  Witness.  Well,  while  that  is  not  clearly  specified,  T  have  not  any  doubt 
but  what  as  our  board  is  at  present  organized,  in  case  this  act  meets  with  favor 
in  our  legislature,  that  would  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  seems  to  be  in  contemplation,  in  the  language  of  the 
bill,  does  it  not? — A.  We  may  join  in  the  application.  The  board  as  a  board,  or  any 
member  of  the  board,  may  join  in  making  the  application  to  the  court.  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  loopholes  are  pretty  carefully  guarded.  While  this  is  the  bill  as 
prepared  by  the  board,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  commission  that  the  board  would 
readily  indorse,  notwithstanding,  any  measure  that  would  aid  in  reaching  the 
ends  desired.    Whatever  may  be  thought  best  we  would  gladly  join  in,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  that  provision  for  resuming  work  pending  a  set- 
tlement, what  power  have  you  to  enforce  a  decree  of  that  kind;  any?  Would  you 
have  them  resume  at  the  old  scale  on  which  the  strike  had  taken  place  or  on  a 
newly  adjusted  one,  or  would  that  be  optional  with  you  to  recommend? — A.  Well, 
in  speaking  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  recommendation  would  be  made, 
it  says:  "If  the  situation  caused  by  such  strike  or  lockout  be  such,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  governor,  as  to  justify  the  calling  out  of  a  part  of  the  militia,  or  if  the  same 
has  been  called  out  because  thereof,  the  board  shall  cause  the  facts  to  be  entered 
upon  its  minutes,  and  thereupon  on  notice  and  hearing  make  and  enter  therein 
such  recommendation  to  the  parties  to  such  strike  or  lockout,  looking  to  the  sus- 
pension thereof  for  a  period  not  exceeding  20  days,  pending  adjustment  or  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  better  assurance  of  the  better  tranquillity  and  protection  of  life  and 
property. "  Now,  it  may  be  that  the  recommendation  might  be  such  as  to  resume 
work  on  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  strike,  or  it  might  be  on  some  modified 
terms  or  conditions;  that  would  depend  very  much  on  circumstances  and  what 
might  seem  to  be  within  easy  and  immediate  reach,  only  as  a  temporary  relief — 
protection  for  the  time  being  to  peace  and  order,  life  and  property. 

Q.  That  would  be  simply  a  recommendation  which  neither  would  be  obliged  to 
follow? — A.  The  law  says  further,  "And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  parties  to 
comply  with  the  same."  That  follows  the  recommendation.  But  presuming 
that  they  do  not:  "  On  failure  of  compliance  the  board  shall  communicate  the 
fact  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  where  such  strike  or  lockout 
exists,  or  to  the  attorney-general,  who  shall  forthwith  make  application  to  the 
court,"  etc.  Now,  in  that  application  to  the  court  the  board  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers may  join;  so  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  case  the  recommendation  of 
the  board  should  be  modified  in  any  respect  the  board  and  the  court  would  jointly 
consult  in  thatjnatter  and  only  modify  it  to  the  extent  that  might  seem  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  common  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  this  compulsory  peacemaking? — A.  Oh,  it  is 
compulsory  peacemaking,  but  the  point  is  here:  It  is  compulsory  peacemaking  to 
the  extent  that  we  restore  working  relations;  after  that  it  is  friendly  intercourse, 
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conferences  between  the  parties  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  the  board  to  lead  to  a 
mutual  understanding  and  settlement. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  charges  in  connection  with  this  arbitration  there  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  county  wherein  the  disturbance  occurs,  and  where  it  covers  more 
than  one  county  that  the  other  counties  shall  share  in  these  expenses? — A.  That 
is  in  the  present  law.  Those  two  points  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  are 
the  two  principal  matters  of  importance  in  this  revision.  We  have  retained  in 
the  bill  about  all  there  is  in  the  present  law,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  a  little 
difficult.    The  bill  is  more  conveniently  arranged. 

Q.  In  the  settlement  of  all  strikes  compromises  are  involved.  Do  you  think 
that  this  proposed  bill  takeo  the  fairest  means  to  serve  the  interests  or  two  con- 
testing parties  and  to  reach  a  more  uniform  and  a  more  satisfactory  compromise 
in  the  settlement  of  a  disturbance  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  State  arbitration  serves  the  purpose  as  well  as  com- 
mittees of  the  two  bodies,  the  employer  and  the  employees,  meeting  together  and 
making  a  settlement?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  craft  settlement  more  stable  and 
more  satisfactory  to  the  parties  than  what  they  might  consider  a  legal,  forced 
settlement,  under  law? — A.  I  agree  with  you  fully  in  that.  I  think  settlements 
made  by  the  parties  themselves  are  by  far  more  acceptable,  and  might  be  more 
permanent,  too,  than  any  that  anybody  else  could  make  for  them,  and  we  encour- 
age all  possible  work  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Now,  has  it  not  been  your  experience  that  for  30  or  40  years  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  all  strikes,  whether  small  or  great,  has  been  uni- 
formly the  fact  that  the  employer  will  not  recognize  the  organization? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  true.  .  If  you  will  permit  me,  on  that  score  I  would  like  to  read  you  some- 
thing from  one  of  our  annual  reports.  This  occurs  on  page  11  of  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  our  board  (reading) : 

"RECOGNITION  OF  LABOR  UNIONS. 

"  The  policy  of  the  State  for  years  has  been  to  foster  labor  organizations.  A 
member  of  this  board  is  required  to  be  chosen  from  some  labor  organization.  The 
board  is  bound  to  deal  with  agents  of  these  organizations  when  duly  accredited 
as  representatives  of  employees. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  the  law,  we  frequently  come  in  contact  with 
employers  who  refuse  to  meet  with  or  recognize  committees  of  their  own  employees 
because  of  their  belonging  to  a  labor  union. 

"  We  have  failed  to  see  any  good  results  from  this  course,  but  have  observed 
harmful  consequences  in  a  number  of  cases.  Strikes  have  originated,  been  pro- 
longed and  embittered,  entailing  much  loss  and  suffering  because  of  it.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  we  meet  with  this  refusal  more  frequently  among  corporate 
than  individual  employers — we  do  not  speak  of  common  carriers — and  the  larger 
the  corporation  the  more  probably  the  nohrecognition.  A  powerful  corporation 
more  likely  than  one  less  strong  demands  to  meet  ana  deal  with  its  employees 
individually  and  without  representation  in  labor  controversies.  It  tells  you  it 
wants  no  go-between,  all  the  while  blissfully  unmindful  that  it  is  in  itself  a  great 
go-between. 

"Stockholders  unite*  their  accumulations  of  capital  and  knowledge  in  a  par- 
ticular line  of  business  and  create  a  simple  agency  called  a  corporation.  The 
agency  secures  the  best  skill  and  ability  money  will  command  to  conduct  its 
affairs.  Thus,  supplied  with  a  sagacious  and  powerful  representative,  they  stand 
back  and  say  to  their  laborers  through  this  representative: 

"  '  No  representative  from  you  will  be  heard.  You  each  must  speak  and  act  for 
yourself.' 

' '  We  once  visited  a  company  to  persuade  it  to  meet  a  committee  of  its  striking 
employees  for  a  discussion  of  their  differences,  being  satisfied  such  a  meeting 
would,  result  in  a  speedy  settlement.  At  the  appointed  time  the  officers  of  the 
company,  through  their  attorney  who  had  been  called  in  for  the  occasion,  in  terse, 
guarded,  but  respectful  terms,  informed  us  they  would  not  meet  representatives 
of  their  employees;  that  only  individually  could  they  be  heard,  and  that  no  argu- 
ment would  swerve  them  from  their  determination.  But  such  a  meeting,  not- 
withstanding, was  had  days  afterwards,  and  an  unusually  harmful  strike  was 
thereby  settled. 

"  The  demand  for  such  representation  is  not  usually  sentimental— not  always 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  unions  recognized — though  sometimes  it  is  so.  It 
has  its  rightful  foundation  beyond  anything  of  that  nature.  It  is  or  should  be 
the  aim  of  such  meetings  by  full  and  fair  discussion  to  compare  differences  and 
arrive  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  of  settlement.    It  often,  we  might  say  it 
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always,  happens  that  among  considerable  bodies  of  men  some  are  found  unable  to 
present  and  support  reasons,  however  incontestable  they  may  be,  for  a  given  course 
of  conduct  as  against  the  always  skillful  on  the  other  side.  Proposed  changes  in 
wage  scales  are  sometimes  complicated  and  not  thoroughly  understood  by 
employees  working  under  them.  For  illustration,  the  new  scale  of  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  above  referred  to,  makes  quite  a  lengthy  document,  is 
technical  in  phraseology,  and  quite  incomprehensible  except  to  those  skilled  or 
laboriously  informed  in  that  line  of  business.  Perhaps  not  a  tenth  of  the  men 
in  the  striking  mills  fully  comprehend  it.  For  a  full  and  intelligent  discussion  of 
its  bearing  and  results  representation  on  the  part  of  the  men  became  a  necessity. 
And  why  such  representation  should  be  objected  to  we  are  more  and  more  at  a 
loss  to  understand. 

"  We  are  glad  to  say  its  refusal  is  exceptional.  Some  of  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing corporations  in  the  State,  ranking,  in  fact,  among  the  first  in  the  world, 
court  it  and  prefer  it.  They  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  light,  from  what- 
ever source,  that  may  be  thrown  on  questions  of  difference  between  themselves 
and  their  employees." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Will  you  please  state  if  later  experience,  since  that  report 
was  written,  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  objection  to  recognizing  the  unions  is 
gradually  disappearing? — A.  No.  1  am  free  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  the 
board's  experience  during  the  last  year  confirms  the  force  and  truth  of  the  state- 
ment made  the  year  previous. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  my  question.  Do  you  find  corporations  less 
and  less  unwilling  to  meet  and  recognize  the  unions  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences, or  do  you  find  the  corporations  more  and  more  unwilling  to  do  it? — A. 
More  and  more  unwilling. 

There  is  another  great  cause  of  strikes,  a  very  frequent  source  of  strikes  in  fact, 
and  that  is  the  sudden  demand  as  to  changes  in  wages  or  conditions  of  work, 
simply  made  by  the  employers,  without  stopping  to  take  their  men  into  counsel, 
simply  posting  a  notice  that,  "From  and  after  this  date  wages  in  this  shop  will 
be  reduced  10  per  cent,"  for  instance.  That  has  proven  in  Ohio  to  be  a  very  fruit- 
ful cause  of  strikes;  wholly  unjustifiable.  There  may  at  times  be  a  necessity 
for  the  readjustment  of  wages,  but  there  is  never  a  necessity  to  take  a  man  by 
the  throat.  They  should  at  least  give  some  notice  of  a  desire  for  the  reduction 
of  wages  or  an  advance  in  wages,  in  that  way  giving  time  for  discussion  with  a 
view  of  reaching  an  amicable  understanding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  Is  it  the  custom  in  the  labor  unions,  so  far  as  you 
know,  in  Ohio  there,  to  have  in  the  administration  of  their  unions  a  strike  com- 
mittee or  a  grievance  committee,  that  is  somewhat  permanent  in  its  character? — 
A.  Not  as  such.  Their  laws  provide  for  such  selection  as  occasion  may  require, 
but  there  is  no  permanent  organization  of  that  kind,  for  the  reason  that  the  unions 
desire  more  friendly  relations.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  they  prefer  arbitration,  and 
standing  committees  or  authorities  to  regulate  or  adjust  strikes  are  not  regarded 
as  necessary,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  now  in  the  Ohio 
law  which  requires  certain  notice  for  conference  in  regard  to  the  readjustment  of 
wages  or  any  other  matter  of  difference  between  employers  and  employees? — A. 
You  refer  to  the  arbitration  law? 

Q.  "Xes.— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  tne  States  generally  a  provision 
that  whenever  there  is  a  proposition  to  reduce  wages  or  request  to  have  wages 
increased,  notice  shall  be  given  and  a  conference  invited  before  any  action  is 
taken  by  either  party  tending  to  a  cessation  of  work? — A.  Our  board  has  made 
it  a  rule  of  practice  from  its  organization  to  the  present  time  to  not  only  recom- 
mend but  to  urge  the  parties  to  such  a  course. 

Q.  How  would  a  law  to  that  effect  impress  you? — A.  It  would  impress  me 
favorably. 

Q.  Why  not  embody  it  in  this  very  law,  the  bill  that  is  proposed? — A.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  wise  provision.  I  was  going  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission 
to  the  report  of  our  board  for  1896,  as  it  appears  on  page  102.     [Beading:] 

"  We  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  a  most  fruitful  source  of  lockouts  and 
strikes ,  namely:  The  sudden  change  of  relation  between  employers  and  employees, 
whether  affecting  wages,  conditions  of  employment,  or  what-not,  without  pre- 
vious notice  or  warning.  Such  changes  almost  invariably  result  in  trouble,  where 
extensive  or  numerous  interests  are  involved.  This  is  true,  although  the  change 
in  and  of  itself  may  be  reasonable.  The  motive  actuating  it  is  apt  to  be  misun- 
derstood or  not  appreciated.  If  such  proposed  changes  could  be  notified  to  the 
parties  to  be  adversely  affected  with  the  reasons  for  the  same  long  enough  in 
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advance  of  their  taking  effect  to  permit  their  dispassionate  consideration,  many 
a  strike  and  lockout  would  be  avoided.  Reason,  if  given  ample  opportunity,  is 
tolerably  sure  to  assert  its  sway." 

That  briefly  covers  the  views  of  the  board  relating  to  these  sudden  changes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  organize  a  strike  of  any 
considerable  proportions  without  the  knowledge  of  the  employer? — A.  No;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  union  to  be  hoodwinked 
and  not  know  what  the  employers  intend  to  do  about  reducing  wages,  change  in 
hours,  or  regulations  in  their  own  manufactory? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  probable 
than  the  other,  for  the  reason  that  the  organization  of  the  company  is  limited  in 
members;  there  are  but  a  few  of  them,  and  they  can  keep  within  the  limits  of 
their  office  information  that  is  more  liable  to  crop  out  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Then  you  would  curtail  the  power  of  the  company  to 
abuse  its  opportunities,  and  require  notice? — A.  That  is  what  I  have  stated  here 
to-day;  that,  conceding  that  corporations  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  the  State 
should  not  permit  them  to  practice  such  methods  as  will  oppress  or  injure  the 
people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Or  precipitate  a  strike?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Your  board  has  been  in  existence  how  long? — A.  Six 
years,  almost  7  years. 

Q.  Well,  within  that  time  a  great  many  corporations  have  been  organized  in 
your  State  for  industrial  purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  disputes  more  difficult  of  settlement  within  the  last  year  or  two 
than  they  were  during  the  first  year  or  2  years  of  the  existence  of  your  board? — 
A.  Yes;  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  organizations  of  employers. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  organization  of  such  corporations  in  considerable  num- 
bers is  due  to  the  other  statement  that  you  made,  that  it  has  become  more  appar- 
ent every  day  that  there  is  a  hostility  demonstrated  by  employers  toward  the 
recognition  of  committees,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  cause  of  it? — A.  Yes.  Speaking  about  these  organiza- 
tions, we  have  had  experience  with  regard  to  large  corporations  in  Ohio  in  which 
some  1,200  or  1,500  men  were  involved  in  a  strike,  and  the  law  regulating  or  per- 
mitting these  corporations  became  the  subject  of  some  consideration.  We  have 
in  Ohio  what  is  known  as  the  antitrust  law.  I  presume  you  gentlemen  are 
familiar  with  it.  While  it  was  laudably  framed  and  adopted  and  all  that,  it  has 
failed  utterly  to  accomplish  the  end  intended.  This  occurs  on  page  6  of  the 
report  of  our  board  for  year  1898.     (Reading:) 

"It  would  not  be  within  our  province  to  refer  to  this  statute  except  that  it> 
seems  to  affect  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees.  It  is  too  early  to 
determine  its  exact  bearing  in  this  respect.  The  indications,  however,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed  them,  are  not  assuring. 

"  Last  year  there  were  in  Ohio  6  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  wire  and  wire  nails.  At  2  of  these,  belonging  to  one  company,  there  were 
strikes." 

These  two  were  known  as  the  Salem  Wire  Nail  Company,  one  mill  at  Salem 
and  the  other  at  Findlay,  Ohio.  The  board  intervened  and  secured  a  conference 
between  the  employers  and  the  committees  of  employees.  We  had  the  company 
meet  a  committee  of  the  men  at  Findlay,  and  a  committee  of  the  men  at  Salem 
met  with  the  board  at  Columbus.     (Continuing  to  read:) 

"The  board  intervened  and  secured  a  conference  between  the  employer  and 
committees  of  the  employees;  and  a  settlement  and  resumption  of  work  speedily 
resulted.  There  the  stoppage  of  the  mills  cut  off  the  earnings  of  the  company  as 
well  as  the  wages  of  the  men.  A  motive  for  settlement  consequently  mutually 
operated. 

"  Shortly  after  the  antitrust  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company  took  out  its  charter  under  the  laws  of  Illinois. 
About  the  time  or  perhaps  shortly  before  the  bill  became  a  law  the  company 
organized  and  commenced  business,  with  a  general  office  at  Cleveland.  Within 
a  short  time  it  had  purchased  or  absorbed  all  the  wire  and  wire-nail  mills  in  Ohio, 
besides  a  number  from  other  States.  The  power  that  before  was  diversified 
became  now  concentrated  in  a  single  hand. 

"  The  employees  at  one  of  its  mills  in  Cleveland  and  one  in  Indiana  went  out  on 
a  strike  because  of  an  alleged  reduction  of  wages,  an  account  of  which  is  detailed 
by  the  secretary.  The  board  intervened  in  the  Cleveland  case,  assisted  by  the 
city  authorities,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  with  what  result? 
The  company  repeatedly  refused  to  meet  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  strikers, 
though  urgently  requested  by  us  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  so  to  do.    It  at  length 
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consented,  but  under  conditions  not  satisfactory  to  the  men,  and  nothing  came 
of  it." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  had  any  cases  before  your  board  in  which 
the  union  refused  to  send  its  committees  or  to  be  represented? — A.  No,  never. 
(Continuing  to  read:) 

"  After  continuing  nearly  three  months  the  strike  ended  by  the  men  accepting 
the  scale  of  the  company. 

' '  The  stoppage  of  these  mills  did  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  cut  off  the-company's 
resources.  It  suffered,  perhaps,  no  great  loss.  In  fact,  it  closed  one  of  its  other 
mills  after  the  strike  began,  and  its  running  mills  probably  sufficed  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  it.    If  so,  the  loss  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  men. 

"  Our  law  defines  a  trust  to  be  a  combination  of  capital,  skill,  or  acts  by  two  or 
more  persons,  firms,  partnerships,  corporations,  or  associations  of  persons,  or  of 
any  two  or  more  of  them  for  either,  any,  or  all  of  the  following  purposes: 

"First.  To  create  or  carry  out  restrictions  in  trade  or  commerce. 

"Second.  To  limit  or  reduce  the  production,  or  increase  or  reduce  the  price  of 
merchandise  or  any  commodity. 

"  Third.  To  prevent  competition  in  manufacturing,  making,  transportation, 
sale,  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  produce,  or  any  commodity. 

"Fourth.  To  fix  at  any  standard  or  figure,  whereby  its  price  to  the  public  or 
consumer  shall  be  in  any  manner  controlled  or  established,  any  article  or  com- 
modity of  merchandise,  produce,  or  commerce  intended  for  sale,  barter,  use,  or 
consumption  in  this  State. 

"Fifth.  To  make  or  enter  into  or  execute  or  carry  out  any  contracts,  obliga- 
tions, or  agreements  of  any  kind  or  description  by  which  they  shall  bind  or  have 
bound  themselves  not  to  sell,  dispose  of,  or  transport  any  article  or  any  commodity 
or  any  article  of  trade,  use,  merchandise,  commerce,  or  consumption  below  a 
common  standard  figure  or  fixed  value,  or  by  which  they  shall  agree  in  any  man- 
ner to  keep  the  price  of  such  article,  commodity,  or  transportation  at  a  fixed  or 
graduated  figure,  or  by  which  they  shall  in  any  manner  establish  or  settle  the 
price  of  any  article,  commodity,  or  transportation  between  them  or  themselves 
and  others  so  as  to  directly  or  indirectly  preclude  a  free  and  unrestricted  com- 
petition among  themselves  or  any  purchasers  or  consumers  in  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation of  any  such  article  or  commodity,  or  by  which  they  shall  agree  to  pool, 
combine,  or  directly  or  indirectly  unite  any  interests  that  they  may  have  connected 
with  the  sale  or  transportation  of  any  such  article  or  commodity  that  its  price 
might  in  any  manner  be  affected.  Every  such  trust  as  is  defined  herein  is  declared 
to  be  unlawful,  against  public  policy  and  void." 

Now  this  company,  the  American  Steel  and  "Wire  Company,  while  they  did  not 
combine  with  others,  bought  the  mills  outright,  became  the  sole  owners  and  pro- 
prietors of  these  mills,  became  a  powerful  corporation,  and  used  that  power  to 
oppress  1,200  or  1,500  men  who  had  worked  for  the  several  mills  prior  to  their 
purchasing  the  same,  and  refused  to  deal  with  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  They  could  afford  to  withstand  the  strike  and  close 
2  of  their  mills  while  they  ran  the  other  4  full? — A.  They  did  close  their 
mills,  part  of  them,  while  they  operated  the  others,  and  in  the  end  secured  an 
injunction.  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  these  injunctions,  that  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  has  acted  more  to  the  detriment  of  labor  and  caused  labor  to  dis- 
respect our  judiciary  more  than  this  matter  of  resorting  to  blanket  injunctions, 
and  saying  to  the  men:  "  You  shall  not  talk  to  your  neighbor." 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  U,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JAMES  L.  ORR, 

President  and  Treasurer  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company,  Oraniteville,  S.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  presid- 
ing. Mr.  James  L.  Orr,  president  and  treasurer,  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Greenville,  S.  C,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
•testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer? — A.  James 
L.  Orr.  * 
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Q.  Your  place  of  residence? — A.  Greenville,  S.  0. 

Q.  And  your  business? — A.  President  and  treasurer  of  the  Piedmont  Manufac- 
turing Company,  situated  on  the  Saluda  Eiver,  11  miles  south  of  Greenville,  on 
the  Southern  Eailroad. 

Q.  The  Piedmont  Company  is  a  cotton  mill  corporation?T— A.  Yes;  we  manu- 
facture sheetings  and  drillings;  we  have  about  60,000  splindles  and  2,000  looms. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  established  in  South 
Carolina  after  the  war? — A.  Yes;  it  was  one  of  the  first  mills  established.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  largest  now,  though  it  is  probably  fifth  or  sixth. 

Q.  Do  you  use  entirely  white  labor? — A.  Yes;  we  use  no  negro  labor  at  all, 
except  scavengers  and  firemen,  and  all  our  teamsters  are  white. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  employ  negro  labor  in  the  mills? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  work  the  two  together.  I  think  that  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  white  labor,  as  long  as  we  can  get  it,  because  they  have 
had  a  hard  time  in  the  South  for  a  long  time  in  competition  with  negro  labor,  and 
this  is  the  only  sphere,  as  it  was,  set  aside  for  their  benefit.  As  long  as  I  can  use 
the  white  labor  to  any  advantage  I  intend  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  custom  in  all  the  cotton  mills  you  know  of  ? — A.  Yes.  There  are 
some  mills — there  is  one  mill  I  know  which  is  using  negro  labor  exclusively,  except 
the  overseers.  Negro  labor  was  used  in  the  South  for  a  number  of  years  before 
the  war,  to  a  limited  extent.  One  of  my  superintendents  worked  before  the  war 
in  the  late  Saluda  mill  near  Columbia,  where  some  negro  labor  was  employed. 

Q.  Is  there  anywhere  a  mixture  of  white  and  colored  labor  ?  It  is  either  one 
thing  or  the  other? — A.  Yes,  except  in  some  of  the  mills  they  use  negroes  for 
scrubbers  and  outside  hands,  and  such  as  that;  but  inside  the  mills,  some  of 
them  use  negroes  as  picker  hands  in  the  picker  room. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Why  is  it  not  desirable  to  mix  the  races  in  their 
employment? — A.  In  the  first  place,  between  the  class  of  hands  that  work  in  the 
mills  and  the  negro  labor  there  is  considerable  feeling ;  that  is  one  objection. 
Then  another,  the  social  feature  that  it  would  bring  about. 

Q.  What  feeling  is  it — race  feeling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  do  justice  to  both  races  to  have  them  come  into 
closer  contact  with  each  other,  both  in  their  employment  and  in  social  matters? — 
A.  Hardly,  socially,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  tend  to  elevate  the  lower  classes  ? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the 
history  of  the  world  shows  it  is  rather  dragging  down  than  bringing  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  whites  would  resent  it? — A.  Very  much. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  force  them  to  work  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  they  resent  it  in  other  occupations? — A.  Not  on 
the  farm ;  not  in  the  mines ;  but  there,  you  see,  there  are  principally  males  occu- 
pied, whereas  if  the  negro  was  allowed  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  generally,  they 
would  be  mixed  up  with  the  women,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
labor  for  mills;  is  it  plentiful,  or  the  reverse? — A.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  had 
ample  labor  for  the  mills.  You  know,  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  upper  part  of  Georgia,  and  western  part  of  North  Carolina  the  white  popular 
tion  largely  predominates,  and  we  get  our  help  principally  from  these  three  sec- 
tions. There  will  be  some  scarcity  until  the  hands  are  trained,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  new  mills  going  up  now,  I  apprehend. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  work  does  this  white  labor  come  from? — A.  From 
farms  almost  exclusively. 

Q.  Why  do  they  leave  the  farms?  Are  the  attractions  and  opportunities  bet- 
ter?— A.  Yes;  they  have  much  better  facilities  for  schools.  The  mills,  so  far  as 
I  know,  everywhere  run  their  schools  longer  than  they  do  in  the  country.  For 
instance,  we  have  for  a  number  of  years  at  Piedmont  supplemented  the  public- 
school  fund  so  that  we  teach  10$  months  in  the  year.  Then  they,  have  the 
advantages  of  churches.  We  have  5  churches  in  Piedmont  regularly  supplied. 
Being  close  together,  they  have  social  advantages  which  they  do  not  have  in  the 
country.  Probably  a  more  weighty  reason  than  any  of  the  others  is  that  they 
can  have  employment  310  days  in  the  year  at  fairly  good  wages,  much  better 
than  they  can  make  on  the  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  is  this  fund  raised  to  supplement  the  school 
fund? — A.  The  companies  give  it  directly. 

Q.  Without  any  assessment? — A.  No  assessment  whatever.  The  schools  are 
entirely  free  and  the  companies  furnish  the  heating,  and  lighting,  and  school 
buildings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  any  of  the  companies  furnish  any  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms? — A.  Yes;  I  think  almost  universally  there  are  libraries  or  reading 
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rooms.  We  have  about  3,700  volumes  in  our  library;  but  we  encourage  them  to 
take  books  home  rather  than  read  in  the  reading  room.  "We  find  that  last  year, 
for  instance,  they  took  out  8,000  volumes. 

Q.  Those  books  are  a  general  assortment? — A.  Yes;  literary  books,  histories, 
biographies,  and  mechanical  works. 

Q.  And  all  of  that  is  free  to  your  operators? — A.  Yes,  free;  it  does  not  cost  any- 
thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  are  the  wages  generally  prevailing  in  the  cot- 
ton mills? — A.  That  is  such  a  general  question  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Tell  us  what  the  weavers  get,  for  instance? — A.  The 
weavers  get  from  85  cents  to  a  §1.10;  some  a  little  more  and  some  a  little  less; 
they  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  The  weavers  are  women  and  men? — A.  Yes,  both.  They  are  paid  by  the 
piece. 

Q.  So  that  a  woman  can  earn  as  much  as  a  man  if  she  runs  as  many  machines 
and  produces  as  many  yards. — A.  Yes,  except  they  are  not  made  the  bosses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece, 
mostly? — A.  Yes,  I  should  say  three-fourths  of  the  pay  is  for  piecework. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  the  next  class  of  labor,  spinners,  for  instance? — 
A.  The  spinners  are  paid  by  the  side. 

Q.  What  do  they  make? — A.  Well,  sir,  about  60  cents.  We  pay  10  cents  a  side 
for  spinning,  and  a  hand  15  or  16  years  old  can  easily  attend  six  sides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  these  payments  made  in  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  does  that  common  labor  receive? — A.  65  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  Unskilled  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  run  no  company  store? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one  store  in  Piedmont? — A.  Yes.  We  have  5  general 
stores,  besides  little  shops,  truck  stores,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  house  your  employees? — A.  Yes.  That  is, 
they  pay  50  cents  a  room  a  month,  and  they  have  a  garden  patch  to  each  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  often  do  you  pay? — A.  Twice  a  month. 

Q,  Do  you  give  any  store  orders? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  pay  absolutely  in  cash? — A.  We  pay  absolutely  in  cash  to  everyone. 

Q.  Are  your  employees  absolutely  free  to  trade  where  they  please? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  store  bills? — A.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  We  do  not  even  collect  for  the  doctors.  We  pay  the  whole  amount  to 
them  and  they  dispose  of  it  as  they  please. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  class  of  skilled  labor  making  as  much 
as  §2  a  day? — A.  Oh,  yes,  in  our  machine  shop  they  get  that  much.  The  over- 
seers get  more  than  that;  the  second  hand  gets  about  $2  to  $2.25,  and  the  overseer 
hands  get  §3.50. 

Q.  And  the  machinists  get  what? — A.  The  machinist  gets  $3.50— the  master 
machinist;  and  the  others  get  from  §1.50  to  $2.25. 

Q.  Have  you  strikes  among  your  employes? — A.  We  never  had  one,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  is  it  since  the  Piedmont  mill  was  established? — 
A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Do  you  have  any  labor  organization  in  that  country? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  the  wages  of  the  adult  was  65  cents  a  day? — A.  No,  sir.  He  asked 
what  the  outside  ordinary  labor  was. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Common  labor. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  Sixty-five  cents? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smyth.  About  what  would  be  the  average  pay  of  the  Piedmont  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Including  all  classes? 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  One  of  the  United  States  census 
employees  went  over  our  pay  roll  very  carefully  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  they 
excluded  everybody  in  an  official  capacity — that  is,  section  hands,  second  hands, 
overseers,  and  superintendents,  and  my  recollection  is  it  was  either  64  or  65  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  .That  was  the  average  pay? — A.  Yes,  taking  in  the 
sweepers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Including  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  wages  materially  changed  since  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  if  anything 
they  are  a  little  bit  more,  but  there  is  not  any  material  change. 

©].  At  what  age  do  you  admit  boys  to  the  factory?— A.  We  make  no  distinction 
between  boys  and  girls.    We  do  not  want  to  work  any  under  12  years  of  age. 
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Q.  You  make  that  a  rule,  do  you?— A.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  enforced  absolutely; 
there  are  exceptions  to  it,  but  not  many.  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  best  either  for  the  children  or  the  mills, 

Q.  What  is  your  demand  on  that  point? — A.  I  think  12  years  of  age  is  old 
enough,  if  there  were  laws  to  make  them  go  to  school.  That  is  the  most  serious 
trouble,  I  find,  sir.  I  believe  that  most  children  like  to  work  in  the  mill  at  light 
work  rather  than  roam  over  the  town  and  not  do  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  no  compulsory  school  law  in  South  Carolina?— 
A.  No,  sir;  our  legislature  would  not  pass  it. 

Q.  So  while  you  have  free  schools  for  your  children  you  cannot  enforce  attend- 
ance?— A.  No,  except  by  moral  suasion.  I  use  my  influence,  and  I  make  teachers 
go  out  every  Friday  afternoon — go  over  town  after  the  children  who  ought  to  be 
in  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  a  compulsory  school  law  would  be 
an  advantage  to  your  State? — A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  find  an" apathy,  do  you,  sometimes  among  the  parents 
who  are  ignorant  themselves  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren?— A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  noticed  it  or  not.  I  have  repeat- 
edly asked  children  who  have  gone  from  the  school  into  the  mill  whether  they 
would  rather  remain  in  the  school  or  be  in  the  mill,  and  I  never  found  one  who 
said  he  would  not  rather  work  in  the  mill  than  go  to  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  To  a  northern  man  these  wages,  75  cents  a  day, 
would  seem  like  starvation  wages.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  however,  how  those 
people,  who  are  working  year  after  year  on  these  wages,  live;  whether  comfort- 
ably, or  otherwise? — A.  They  live  very  comfortably,  indeed,  and  a  good  many  of 
our  people  are  saving  money.  The  expenses  here  are  so  much  less,  for  actual 
living,  I  think  that  is  what  makes  the  difference.  Our  chickens,  for  instance,  are 
worth,  from  12$  to  15  cents  apiece.  Beef  is  worth  8  cents  a  pound;  eggs  are 
worth  10  to  12  cents  a  dozen.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  "What  is  flour  worth?  Enumerate  a  few  staple 
articles. — A.  Flour,  of  course,  varies.  Now  it  is  about  $4.50  a  barrel  for  No.  1 
flour;  meal  is  worth  about  55  cents  a  bushel,  now;  bacon  is  about  6$  cents  a 
pound. 

Q.  Are  shoes  and  clothing  proportionately  cheap? — A.  Clothing  has  been  very 
low.  It  has  gone  up  in  the  last  year  or  two.  It  has  been  very  low;  you  could 
get  good  clothes  from  $7  to  $9  a  suit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  do  the  people  pay  for  boarding  in  your  village? — 
A.  Seven  to  $8  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  get  fairly  good  board  for  that? — A.  Yes,  Regular  boarding  houses 
or  private  families,  either. 

Q.  You  say  your  people  all  have  garden  patches  to  their  houses;  do  they  culti- 
vate those  garden  patches? — A.  Yes.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
vegetables  they  make. 

Q.  That  helps  their  living  very  much? — A.  Yes.    They  all  keep  cows. 

Q.  Have  they  pasture  for  their  cows? — A.  Yes,  they  have  public  pasture  for 
their  cows. 

Q.  Furnished  free? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  wood? — A.  One  dollar  and  a  half  a  cord,  delivered. 

Q.  That  is  oak  and  pine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  A  cord  of  wood  lasts  the  ordinary  family  how  long 
for  fuel  purposes? — A.  I  can  not  answer,  Mr.  Ratchford.  It  depends  entirely  on 
the  number  of  fires  they  burn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  winters  are  short? — A.  Yes.  Two  cords  of  wood 
equals  a  ton  of  coal,  • 

Q.  You  have  no  double  sash  to  the  mill  windows? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  months  of  the  year  do  you  suppose  the  windows  in  the  mill  are 
open  and  fresh  air  is  coming  through  the  mills,  9  months? — A.  Certainly  8  months. 
They  are  open  all  the  time,  more  or  less,  They  will  have  fresh  air  coming  in.  It 
is  not  cold  enough  to  be  unpleasant.  Yes,  I  suppose  9  months  they  use  fuel  for 
nothing  except  cooking  purposes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  South  Carolina  regulating  the  hours  of  labor? — A. 
Yes;  66  hours  a  week. 

Q.  That  law  is  not  evaded? — A.  No,  sir,    I  think  it  is  carried  out  in  good  faith. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Going  back  now  to  the  subject  of  colored  labor: 
Do  you  find  that  the  tendency  of  the  colored  labor  of  South  Carolina  is  to  work 
for  a  less  rate  of  wages  than  the  whites? — A.  Yes.    They  can  live  on  so  much  less. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  wages  of  the  white  labor,  if  any?— A.  It  has 
the  effect  of  holding  them  down. 
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Q.  Is  there  always  a  plentiful  supply  of  colored  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "What  have  you  to  suggest  as  an  improvement  for  that  condition? — A.  Noth- 
ing suggests  itself  just  now  lo  me. 

Q.  The  colonization  of  the  negro  has  been  advocated  by  witnesses  before  this 
commission.  What  is  your  judgment  upon  that? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  the  South.  I  think  the  negro  labor  is 
the  best  for  the  f arm  that  we  can  get.  They  can  live  on  less  and  they  can  do  more 
work  when  properly  treated  than  any  class  of  labor  that  we  can  have.  But  for 
the  negro  labor  we  could  not  live  on  5  cent  cotton,  and  but  for  5  cent  cotton  the 
South  would  not  be  able  to  control  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  So  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  taking  the  negroes  away  from  the  South. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  ultimately  the  assimilation  of  the  races  will  result  in  the 
building  up  of  a  higher  standard  among  that  class? — A.  By  assimilation  I  do  not 
suppose  you  mean  miscegenation.  That  would  be  the  greatest  curse  on  earth  to 
this  or  any  other  country.  They  are  an  imitative  people,  and  I  think  their  con- 
dition has  improved  very  much  through  association  with  the  white  people. 
What  satisfies  me  of  that  is  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
State  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  white  people,  and  that  of  those  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  State,  where  they  live  by  themselves  very  much.  The . 
negroes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  are  very  much  more  intelligent,  I  think,  sir. 

Q,  As  the  result  of  the  influences  surrounding  them? — A.  Yes;  environments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  negroes  in  the  lower  counties  of  the 
State  have  actually  retrograded  in  intelligence? — A.  That  seems  to  be  the  uni- 
versal judgment  of  everybody  down  there. 

Q.  That  is,  since  the  control  of  the  whites  has  been  removed  where  they  gather 
in  large  bodies  by  themselves? — A.  Large  bodies  by  themselves,  and  have  no  asso- 
ciation with  the  white  people;  I  think  they  have  deteriorated  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically,  from  what  I  can  see  and  hear. 

Q.  In  your  neighborhood  the  negroes  are  working  as  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers with  the  whites,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes,  particularly  in  the  building  of 
new  enterprises — mills  and  warehouses  and  stores — you  will  see  negro  carpenters, 
negro  bricklayers,  and  negro  plasterers  working  along  with  the  white  people. 

Q.  In  that  way  they  come  into  competition  with  the  white  mechanic? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  force  them  to  take  lower  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  wages  are  based  on  the  lowest  stratum? — A.  Not  only 
with  us,  but,  I  think,  with  everyone  in  the  world. 

Q.  That  is  one  difficulty  with  the  laboring  class  in  the  South — the  competition 
with  negro  labor,  which  forms  the.  basis  of  comparison? — A.  Yes;  the  white 
people  in  the  South  of  that  class  have  found  that  they  could  go  to  the  mills  where 
the  negroes  have  not  been  able  to  go.  They  have  had  that  sphere  to  themselves 
heretofore. 

Q.  But  the  negro  has  followed  them  there  in  Charleston? — A.  Yes;  they  are 
running  the  mill  entirely  by  negroes,  except  the  bosses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford)  Admitting  that  the  lowest  wages  paid  do  much  to  fix 
the  standard  for  all,  is  it  not  also  true  in  thus  fixing  a  low  standard  of  wages  the 
low  standard  of  living  follows,  and  all  that  accompanies  a  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing?— A.  The  amount  of  wages  received,  of  course,  regulates  the  living. 

Q.  With  the  low  standard  usually  comes  vile  habits,  immorality,  and  discon- 
tent?— A.  That  is  not  our  experience,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth)  You  have  just  stated  that  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
cotton-mill  operatives  is  comparatively  high,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  is  very  low  as  compared  with  the  Northern  cities. — A.  Yes;  I  think 
the  amount  of  wages  depends  very  much  upon  the  expense  of  living,  and  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  comparison.  The  question  is  how  much  over  and  above  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life  a  man  gets.  If  the  necessaries  of  life  take  practically 
all  he  is  getting  there  is  no  margin  for  luxuries. 

Q.  Put  it  in  this  way:  How  does  the  living  of  the  cotton  mill  operatives  com- 
pare with  their  former  living  on  the  farm? — A.  Much  better;  and  the  merchants 
tell  me  that  they  buy  the  very  best  class  of  food  stuffs  all  the  way  round,  and  that 
they  buy  the  best  class  of  clothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford)  You  think  that  the  cost  of  living,  then,  does  much  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  reckoned  with  that  proposition  from  the  other  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Orr? 

The  Witnees.  What  point? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  That  the  rate  of  wages  does  much  to  determine  the  cost  of 
living? — A.  If  they  do  not  make  their  wages  they  can  not  live  high. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  On  the  farms  the  laborers  receive  pay  practically  but  once 
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a  year,  do  they  not?— A.  Yes.  •  Our  principal  crop  is  cotton.  That  is  sold  -usually 
during  October,  November,  and  December.  The  only  money  that  the  tenant  has 
to  spend  at  all  is  what  he  gets  at  that  time  after  the  payment  of  the  advances  for 
the  year. 

Q.  And  in  the  mill  life  they  get  their  pay  every  2  weeks?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  cotton-mill  operative  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  renter  of  the  farm?— A.  Unquestionably,  and  the  best  evidence 
is  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  renters  are  coming  year  by  year  to  the  cotton 
mills. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  you  get  your  best  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  consider  their  condition  bettered  by  going  to  the  cotton  mills?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  It  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  ih  the  South  for  oper- 
atives to  receive  their  pay  weekly  and  semimonthly  in  cash,  or  even  by  the  month, 
is  it  not?.— A.  No.  sir;  I  think  not.  I  can  not  speak  universally,  but  I  know  that 
up  to  probably  10  years  ago  they  were  paid  monthly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  your  mills  always  paid  in  cash? — A.  Our  mill  always  paid  in  cash  and 
twice  a  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  was  the  custom  before  the  war  in  that  respect? 

The  Witness.  You  mean  in  manufacture? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Yes. — A.  You  know  there  was  very  little  manufacturing  in 
this  country  before  the  war.     They  usually  ran  stores. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  advances  were  made  by  these  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  farmers  and  renters? — A.  To  the  farmers  or  to  the  operators  there. 

Q.  We  were  talking  just  now  of  education.  Is  there  a  large  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  South  Carolina? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  census  of  1890  put  the  percentage  of  illiterate  in  South  Carolina  at  44.95 
per  cent,  and  there  was  only  one  State  in  the  Union  that  exceeded  that,  that  was 
Louisiana.  Are  those  conditions  practically  the  same  now,  do  you  think? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  illiteracy  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  then,  because  we  have  our 
public  schools  run  a  longer  term  than  they  were  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  the  class  of  cotton-mill  operators  to-day,  then,  has  increased 
in  intelligence,  by  the  mill  schools,  to  a  very  marked  degree  in  the  last  10  years? — 
A.  Yes.  There  has  probably  been  more  improvement  in  that  regard  than  in  any- 
thing else, 

Q.  You  notice  that  your  operators  are  more  intelligent  than  they  were  10  years 
ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Due  entirely  to  the  schools,  and  schools  throughout  the  mills? — A.  I  think 
so;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  school  term  outside  of  your  mill  village? — A.  Two 
and  a  half  to  three  months, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  What  percentage  of  your  operatives  of  school  age 
are  unable  to  read  and  write? — A.  Those  who  have  been  brought  up  at  Piedmont 
can  read  and  write  almost  universally.  We  have  some  that  have  come  in  from 
the  farm  that  can  not. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  what  percentage  of  those  who  live  in  your  vil-_ 
lage  can  read  and  write? — A.  Those  who  are  raised  there,  almost  universally,  and 
that  40  per  cent,  you  see,  included  the  colored  people  as  well  as  the  white  people, 
which  makes  it  very  much  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  with  the  whites. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  statement,  then,  would  indicate  that  the  percentage 
of  illiterate  is  very  much  greater  on  the  farms  than  among  the  operators? — A. 
Yes,  twice  as  great,  I  should  think. 

Q.  That  is  due  to  the  schools  ran  by  the  cotton  mills? — A.  Yes.  You  see  the 
schools  in  the  country  are  far  apart  and  run  at  a  time  when  the  children  are  at 
work  on  the  farms,  and  that  keeps  a  great  many  of  them  from  going  to  school. 

Q.  Are  the  children  usually  worked  on  the  farm? — A.  Yes.  They  commence 
work  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  hoe  and  pick  cotton.  I  have  seen  them  plowing 
very  often  at  10  and  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  We  had  yesterday  a  good  deal  of  testimony  on  the  textile  and  manual  school' 
interests  in  reference  to  Government  appropriations  and  Government  help  to  aid 
these  schools — Clemson  College.  We  should  like  to  know  if  you  would  approve 
of  that?— A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  help  to  the  textile  schools  to 
receive  more  help  from  the  Government.  Now,  they  only  give  it  to  agricultural; 
I  think  they  should  also  give  it  to  mechanical  schools.  I  think  that  what  would 
do  us  more  good  than  anything  else  would  be  for  the  United  States  Government 
to  help  our  common  schools.    So  far  as  literary  education  is  concerned,  we  have 
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more  colleges  than  we  have  any  use  for,  but  we  are  deficient  in  the  common 
schools  and  in  the  mechanical  schools. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Eatchford.  )  You  feel  that  your  State  is  burdened  to  its  full  capac- 
ity?— A.  Yes;  South  Carolina  is.    They  have  a  3-mill  tax  on  all  property  first. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  constitutional? — A.  That  is  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision. It  can  not  be  changed.  Then  they  have  a  poll  tax  which  goes  to  the 
common  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  How  large  a  poll  tax? — A.  The  poll  tax  is  $1  a  head. 
Then  they  have  special  taxes  which  are  levied  by  the  vote  of  townships.  Then 
they  have  a  fund  which  they  derive  from  the  dispensary  fund.  South  Carolina 
is  probably  doing  as  much  for  education,  according  to  the  assessed  value,  as  any 
State  in  the  Union;  and  all  that  she  can  do. 

Q.  What  reason  are  you  able  to  assign  why  the  Federal  Government  should 
assist  in  the  work  of  education  in  your  State? — A.  Simply  that  educated  persons 
fill  any  sphere  in  life  to  a  far  better  advantage.  They  make  better  citizens  and 
therefore  a  better  government. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  your  people  employed  in  the  mills  are  at  all  saving;  that  is, 
are  they  trying  to  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day  or  sickness? — A.  Yes;  I  can 
not  say  that  the  majority  of  them  do,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  do  save 
money.  A  great  many  of  them  at  Piedmont  have  bought  farms  and  are  renting 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  ought  to  be 
encouraged  among  those  people  there? — A.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would  recommend 
them  to  have  postal  savings  banks.  They  would  be  a  godsend  to  our  people — 
laboring  people — all  over  the  South. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  14,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  THOMAS  H.  RENNIE, 

Superintendent  OranitevUle  Manufacturing  Company,  Graniteville,  S.  O. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  presiding.  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Rennie,  superintendent  of  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company, 
Graniteville,  S.  C,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  10.35  a.  m.  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  Thomas  H.  Rennie. 

Q. '  Your  place  of  residence? — A.  Graniteville,  S.  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Superintendent  of  the  Graniteville  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Q.  That  is  a  cotton  mill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  mill  was  established  a  good  many  years  before  the  war  by  Mr.  Gregg,  I 
believe?— A.  In  1845. 

Q.  It  is  about  the  oldest  mill  in  South  Carolina? — A.  The  oldest. 

Q.  As  well  as  one  of  the  most  successful? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  industry  in  South  Carolina?— 
A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  South  Carolina? — A.  I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  cotton-mill  business  before  coming  to  Graniteville? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time? — A.  Sixteen  years. 

Q.  You  were  for  16  years  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  North,  and 
you  have  been  for  18  years,  you  say,  in  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  therefore  somewhat  conversant  with  the  labor  conditions  on  both 
sides  of  the  line?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  colored  hands  in  your  mill? — A.  In  the  picker  depart- 
ment, roustabouts  around  the  yards,  etc. 

Q.  You  employ  none  in  the  mill  proper? — A.  None  in  the  mill  proper  except  to 
carry  water,  wash  floors,  and  that  class  of  labor. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  employ  the  races  together  in  the  cotton 
mill? — A.  It  would  be  impracticable? 

Q.  It  would  be  resented  by  the  white  operators? — A.  It  certainly  would.  They 
would  not  work  side  by  side. 
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Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  race  prejudice— race  feeling?— A.  Yes;  that  is  older  than 

we  are,  I  suppose.  . 

Q.  (By  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  the  mines  and  in  other  work  here  in  the  South  we 
work  whites  and  blacks  together  without  friction;  that  is,  where  only  males  and 
adults  are  worked.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  particular  friction  in  other 
employments?— A.  Your  question  answers  itself  because  you  state  "where  only 
males  are  employed." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  are  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  colored  brick- 
layers, etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  work  side  by  side? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  "What  effect  does  their  wage  have  on  the  white  mechanics? — A.  It  affects 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  they  offer  themselves  for  less  wages  than  the 
white  mechanic? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  wages? — A.  The  white  journeyman  bricklayer  in 
our  section  gets  $2.50  a  day,  and  we  are  able  to  employ  a  colored  bricklayer  for 
$1.75. 

Q.  Skill  being  about  equal? — A.  Skill  being  about  equal. 

Q.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  colored  bricklayer  is  usually  employed  and  gets 
the  preference  where  there  is  not  a  market  for  the  labor  of  both? — A.  I  should 
say  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  mill  in  Charleston  is 
employing  colored  labor  with  "white  overseers.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is 
working  successfully? — A.  The  managers  of  the  enterprise  say  yes,  and  skilled 
manufacturers  who  have  gone  in  and  examined  the  work  say  no. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  why  the  colored  people  can  not  be  taught 
cotton  manufacturing? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason. 

Q.  They  work  for  less  wages  than  the  whites  in  Charleston? — A.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  wages  of  the  whites.  The  only  difficulty  they  have  experienced  so 
far  is  regularity  of  work.  They  stay  away  from  their  work  a  great  deal,  and  it 
takes  a  great  many  more  hands  to  operate  a  mill  with  colored  labor. 

Q.  If  that  becomes  successful  to  any  great  extent  it  will  have  its  effect  and 
bearing  upon  the  wages  of  the  white  operator,  will  it  not? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  we  understand  that  the  colored  labor  is  not  as 
attentive  to  the  work  and  does  not  work  as  regularly  as  the  white  labor? — A.  That 
has  been  the  experience  at  the  Charleston  mill,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  From  your  testimony,  then,  you  think  the  colored  labor- 
ing class  as  a  rule  are  a  drag  on  the  white  laboring  class  in  the  South,  and  tend 
to  cut  down  their  wages? — A.  They  are,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  And  in  South  Carolina  you  have  about  two  blacks  to  one  white? — A.  That 
is  about  the  proportion.  The  white  journeyman  represents  about  one-third  of 
the  labor  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Ratchford.)  The  employing  class  are  invariably  the  white  class, 
are  they  not? — A.  Always.  I  say  "  always; "  I  will  change  that  by  saying  it  is 
almost  the  invariable  rule.    There  are  some  colored  contractors  in  our  section. 

Q.  Then  if  the  employers  of  your  State  would  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  and 
the  same  scale,  whether  to  the  black  or  to  the  white  man,  would  it.not  remove 
that  evil  of  which  the  white  man  complains,  to  white  labor? — A.  It  would  create 
another  inequality.  The  colored  man  does  not  expend  for  his  living  or  for  his 
family  what  the  white  man  does.  It  costs  the  white  laborer  more  to  live.  The 
result  is  that  if  the  colored  labor  received  the  same  wages  as  the  white  man,  he 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  white  man,  even  in  his  living. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  he  would  spend  it  if  he  made  it — if  not  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  for  something  else? — A.  He  would  surely  spend  it,  but  it  would  not  be 
spent  as  the  white  man  would  spend  it,  on  his  his  family  and  on  his  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  it  would  be  squandered — wasted? — A.  It  would 
be  most  assuredly  squandered. .  That  has  been  my  experience  of  18  years  in  the 
South  with  colored  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  truth  is.  there  in  this  claim,  which  has  been 
made  by  witnesses  before  this  commission,  that,  in  order  to  get  the  best  service 
out  of  a  colored  man,  his  wages  must  not  exceed  the  living  point  very  much,  because 
if  it  does  he  will  lie  idle  until  the  surplus  is  spent? — A.  I  have  had  some  very 
bitter  experience  myself  along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Supporting  that  testimony?— A.  Supporting  that  testi- 
mony. In  other  words,  where  a  negro  makes  a  living,  just  a  living,  he  is  a  better 
employee  than  where  he  makes  a  surplus. 

Q.  He  is  more  regular  in  his  work? — A.  He  is  more  regular  in  his  work  and  a 
better  citizen. 
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Q.  Ycra  think,  then,  that  he  lacks  ambition  to  accumulate;  that  he  wants  a  suffi- 
ciency, and  will  not  work  beyond  what  will  give  him  that  sufficiency? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  exactly  covers  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  negro  gets 
money  to  spend  he  wants  to  make  a  great  big  showing  and  spend  it.  In  other 
words,  as  soon  as  a  young  negro  man  commences  to  earn  money  he  wants  to  be  a 
sport  and  a  flashily  dressed  man,  and  to  cut  a  large  figure  in  colored  society,  and 
he  usually  does  it  if  he  gets  anything  more  than  a  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)  Does  it  not  seem  plain  to  you,  in  view  of  these  condi- 
tions, that  the  lower  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  colored  labor  will  necessarily  reduce 
the  standard  of  living  as  well  as  the  wages  of  white  labor? — A.  It  will  tend  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  white  labor  in  the  South.  It  would  not  tend  to  lower  it  any 
from  the  present  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  price  of  labor,  I  suppose,  is  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Let  me  ask  for  a  moment:  If  a  white  bricklayer  in 
your  State  asks  for  employment  and  makes  known  his  rate  of  wages,  which  is 
$2.50  a  day,  I  believe  you  stated,  the  employer  may  say  to  him  in  return  I  can 
employ  a  negro  bricklayer  who  has  as  much  skill  as  you,  and  will  do  as  good  ser- 
vice for  $1.75.  Now,  I  will  put  you  on  at  $2.25.  Have  youknown  of  any  instances 
of  that  kind? — A.  I  have  not,  in  our  section. 

Q.  Are  such  things  not  likely  to  happen? — A.  It  might  happen,  but  all  the  white 
bricklayers  in  our  section  are  union  men  with  a  regulated  standard  of  wages 
which  they  never  break. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  the  union  is  a  preventive  against  that  particular  departure 
from  their  rate  of  wages? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  But  as  a  result  a  good  many  jobs  go  to  the  negro  brick- 
layer?— A.  A  good  many  jobs  go  to  negro  bricklayers. 

Q.  And  the  white  bricklayers  are  idle? — A.  A  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  I  mean  in  consequence  of  these  jobs  going  to  the  colored  laborers? — A.  I  say 
they  are  a  part  of  the  time. 

•  Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  negroes  unionized? — A.  They  have  recently 
formed  two  unions  in  Augusta,  just  across  the  river  from  us.  We  are  13  miles 
from  Augusta. 

Q.  Will  the  white  men  accept  their  membership  in  their  union? — A.  They  have 
separate  unions. 

Q.  Separate  branches? — A.  Separate  branches.  The  object  of  the  white  men 
in  organizing  the  negroes  is  to  get  the  negro  workmen  to  demand  the  same  wages 
that  they  demand,  in  order  to  equalize  them. 

Q.  To  make  them  uniform? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  We  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  with  reference  to  tex- 
tile and  manufacturing  schools  in  South  Carolina — the  large  amount  spent  every 
year  by  the  State  in  common-school  education  and  also  in  higher  schools,  and  the 
need  of  national  appropriations  in  aid  of  these  schools,  either  common  schools  or 
textile  schools.  The  commission  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  whether 
you  favor  the  system  and  recommendation.— A.  I  should  be  heartily  in  favor  of 
national  aid  for  textile  schools.  Our  greatest  competitor  in  the  world  in  textiles 
is  Germany,  and  she  has  the  greatest  textile  schools  in  the  world  and  Spends  the 
largest  amount  on  technical  education  of  the  people.  What  is  a  good  thing  for 
our  neighbors  I  think  we  ought  to  adopt.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  Government 
aid  for  textile  schools.  That  aid  should  come  from  the  Government.  The  State 
of  South  Carolina  is  bearing  all  the  taxes  she  possibly  can  for  education.  When 
we  realize  the  fact  that  we  have  two  negroes  to  one  white  man,  and  that  about 
four-fifths  of  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  whites,  and  that  the  money  is  distributed 
almost  equally  between  the  white  and  colored  population,  you  can  see  that  the 
white  man  of  South  Carolina  is  carrying  a  great  burden  in  educating  the  mass  of 
the  people,  paying  four-fifths  of  all  the  taxes  and  being  only  one-third  of  the 
population.  In  Graniteville  we  have  run  a  school  for  years,  the  company  con- 
tributing $1,000  a  year.  We  run  a  10-months'  school  in  Graniteville.  We  have 
a  white  population  in  Graniteville  of  about  1,500  people  and  we  have  a  school 
attendance  of  240.  This  is  the  enrollment  of  the  white  school.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren that  are  born  and  raised  in  Graniteville  can  read  and  write.  It  is  very  rare 
to  find  a  person  in  our  mill  to-day  that  can  not  read  and  write.  I  should  say  that 
95  per  cent  of  our  people  can  read  and  write  in  Graniteville. 

Q.  Those  conditions  do  not  apply  to  the  rural  communities?— A.  They  do  not. 
The  only  illiterates  we  have  in  Graniteville  are  the  people  who  have  recently 
come  from  the  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  regard  to  these  textile  schools,  is  there  any 
better  school  than  the  cotton  factory  itself  ?    In  other  words,  if  you  were  to  select 
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one  of  two  men,  would  yon  rather  employ  one  who  had  been  employed  in  your 
mill  in  various  capacities,  had  grown  up  there  from  the  age  of  12  to  17,  or  one 
who  had  been  in  a  textile  school  somewhere? — A.  The  textile  graduate,  after  2  or 
3  years  of  practical  application  in  the  mill,  would  be  very  far  ahead  of  the  one 
who  had  simply  grown  up  in  the  mill. 

Q.  For  common  ordinary  hands,  is  not  the  factory  a  better  school  than  the 
textile  school? — A.  If  you  put  it  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  never  be  any- 
thing but  common,  ordinary  hands,  the  factory  is  the  best  place;  but  we  find  our 
people  are  ambitious,  and  they  want  to  get  something  better  than  common,  ordi- 
nary work,  and  an  education  will  assist  them  to  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  mill  does  not  undertake  to  teach  the  operative  every 
department? — A.  Never. 

Q.  He  goes  in  to  become  a  weaver,  while  the  textile  schools  undertake  to  teach 
a  man  the  general  principles  of  cotton  manufacture? — A.  The  whole  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Then,  as  1  understand  it,  your  textile  school  would 
be  for  the  development  of  experts? — A.  Yes,  but  an  educated  operative  is  always 
a  better  operative  than  the  one  who  is  not  educated. 

Q.  Always? — A.  Always. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  want  to  take  up  the  subject  of  wages.  How  many 
operatives  are  employed  by  your  company? — A.  "We  have  2  mills,  and  in  the  2 
mills  we  employ  about  750  people. 

Q.  "What  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  for  instance,  to  your  weavers? — A.  Our  weavers 
average  $1.10  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  "What  will  they  average  throughout  the  mill? — A.  The 
last  time  I  made  an  average  of  the  wages  throughout  the  mill,  not  including  the 
overseers,  it  was  81£  cents  a  day. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  rate  your  spinners  make? — A.  We  pay 
our  spinners  11  cents  a  side. 

Q.  You  say  the  spinners  are  paid  11  cents.  Can  they  run  6  or  8  sides? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  have  spinners  running  6  and  8.    Our  average  is  6,  but  some  run  8. 

Q.  Estimating  at  the  average,  the  pay  would  be  66  cents? — A.  The  average 
would  be  above  that — nearer  70  cents — in  spinning. 

Q,  Do  you  house  your  employees? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  our  own  houses. 

Q.  What  rent  is  usually  charged? — A.  Our  average  rent  at  Graniteville  is  42£ 
cents  a  room  for  2  weeks. 

Q.  Eighty-five  cents  a  month? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  wages  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  other  mills,  I  notice. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  competing  with  your  neighbors? — A.  No,  we  do 
not.    "We  do  not  make  as  much  money,  but  we  compete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  wages  are  higher  than  in  some  mills? — A.  Yes.  The 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  mill:  The  mere  statement  of  fact  that  one  mill  pays  a 
certain  amount  and  another  pays  a  certain  amount  does  not  represent  the  cost  per 
pound  of  the  goods.  One  mill  may  be  run  at  the  highest  pitch  of  the  machinery, 
getting  out  of  the  mill  all  that  is  in  it,  as  we  call  it  in  manufacturing  par- 
lance, and  while  the  rate  of  wages  may  seemingly  be  higher  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion may  be  low,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  out-turn  of  the  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  difference  in  wages  does  much  to  determine  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  the  article,  does  it  not? — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  And  where  all  things  are  equal  it  determines  the  cost  of  production? — A. 
"Where  all  things  are  equal. 

Q.  There  are  some  advantages  in  shipping  as  compared  with  some  other  mills? — 
A.  All  the  mills  in  our  zone  have  the  same  advantage  that  we  have. 

Q.  No  advantage  in  purchasing  the  raw  material? — A.  None  whatever? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  By  your  "zone"  you  mean  around  Augusta? — A.  Yes, 
sir.. 

Q.  Your  rates  are  lower  there,  too,  are  they  not? — A.  Our  rates  to  New  York 
are  39  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  at  the  wages  paid  to  your  em- 
ployees they  are  able  to  live  with  reasonable  comfort? — A.  I  know  it.  They  live 
in  reasonable  comfort  and  many  of  them  save  money.  We  have,  I  suppose,  150 
operatives  who  have  money  deposited  with  the  company  in  sums  varying  from 
$350  to  $3,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Bearing  interest? — A.  Bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  cost  of  living  is  tolerably  cheap,  is  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  enumerate  the  prices  of  a  few  of  the  staple  articles,  so  far 
as  you  know,  flour,  for  instance,  and  other  provisions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  company  runs  a  store? — A.  No;  we  run  no  store, 
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and  where  I  board  the  lady  of  the  house  does  the  purchasing,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  the  prices  of  the  staples. 

Q.  (By  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  the  operatives  at  Graniteville,  with  the  wages  they 
receive,  live  as  comfortably  as  the  Northern  operatives  with  the  wages  they 
receive,  which  are  proportionately  higher,  of  course? — A.  They  certainly  live  as 
comfortably  as  they  do  in  the  North,  from  all  I  can  see;  and,  on  the  same  class 
of  goods,  the  wages  in  the  North  at  the  present  time  are  no  higher  than  we  pay 
at  Graniteville. 

Q.  (ByMr.EATCHFORD.)  You  mean  the  New  England  manufacturing  States? — 
A.  I  mean  New  England.  A  weaver  on  their  looms  on  coarse  sheeting  can  make 
$1  a  day.  They  are  paying  an  average  of  10  cents  a  side  in  New  England  for 
spinning,  and  we  pay  11  cents.  I  went  over  the  wage  question  with  some  New 
England  manufacturers  last  summer,  and  they  were  very  much  surprised  to  know 
the  prices  that  were  prevalent  in  what  we  call  our  zone.  Of  course  the  advan- 
tage we  have  is  that  while  Massachusetts  works  58  hours  we  have  66,  which  is  a 
material  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Still  you  nave  a  higher  freight  to  pay  on  your  goods  to 
New  York  than  the  manufacturer  in  New  England? — A.  I  should  think  so;  I  do 
not  know  what  their  freight  is,  but  by  the  comparative  distance  they  should  pay 
about  half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  New  York  your  principal  market? — A.  We  sell 
about  three-fifths  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  Most  of  your  deliveries  are  based  on  New  York  freight,  I 
suppose? — A.  All  our  northern  shipments;  our  southern  shipments  are  based  on 
central  points. 

Q.  How  are  your  export  shipments  based? — A.  On  New  York  freight. 

Q.  While  your  rate  of  freight  on  the  manufactured  article  may  be  higher  to 
New  York  than  the  rate  charged  the  New  England  manufacturer,  is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  New  England  manufacturer  pays  a  higher  rate  of  freight  on  his  raw 
material? — A.  Not  if  we  have  to  ship  the  raw  material. 

Q.  Does  not  the  shipper  add  the  cost  of  the  freight  to  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  when  he  sells  to  the  New  England  manufacturer? — A.  The  railroad  fixes 
that  for  them.  To  give  an  illustration:  Cotton  shipped  from  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
to  Columbia,  S.  C,  is  68  cents  a  hundred,  and  to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  it  is  47  cents 
a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  cotton  market  around  Augusta 
is  as  high  as  in  New  York  during  the  fall  season? — A.  For  7  weeks  last  fall  our 
market  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  above  New  York  quotations. 

Q.  So  you  had  no  advantage  from  your  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields? — A.  We 
could  have  bought  in  New  York  at  almost  the  same  price;  that  is,  delivered. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  Southern  manufacturer  had  any  advantage  from  his 
nearness  to  the  cotton  fields,  as  a  rule? — A.  If  he  is  in  a  district  where  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cotton,  he  might;  but  at  the  present  time  in  our  section,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  there  comes  a  scramble  for  cotton.  Everybody  is  after  the 
cotton.  There  is  a  fine  grade  of  cotton  raised  in  our  immediate  section,  and  we 
find  buyers  from  Piedmont,  Union,  and  Greenville,  etc.,  in  our  town  buying  cot- 
ton, and.  if  we  want  it  we  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Speaking  of  freights — have  you  noticed  any  marked 
discrimination  in  freight  rates,  injurious  to  your  interests  or  to  the  interests  of 
the  cotton  industry? — A.  As  compared  with  what? 

Q.  As  compared  with  the  same  interests  elsewhere, — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  your  rates  been  recently  advanced? — A.  They  have. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  they  have  no  competition  in  railroads. 

Q.  The  railroads  are  supposed  to  be  making  money,  are  they  not,  from  the 
public  statements? — A.  That  was  my  opinion  until  they  raised  the  freight  rates 
in  order  to  live. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  as  to  the  rates  to  your  neighbors  in  the  same 
line;  have  they  been  raised? — A.  Equally;  we  are  on  the  same  footing. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  admit  children  to  the  mills? — A.  We  try  to  keep  them 
out  until  they  are  12  years  of  age,  In  our  weaving  department  we  allow  no  girls 
under  15  or  boys  under  16  years  of  age.  In  our  spinning  room  we  try  to  keep 
them  out  until  they  are  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  pressure  is  from  the  outside? — A.  The  pressure  is 
always  from  the  outside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Prom  the  parents? — A.  Prom  the  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  children  to  be  admitted  at  that 
age? — A.  What  age? 

Q.  Twelve. — A.  I  have  never  looked  at  it  from  that  point  of  view.    I  should 
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say  it  was  no  advantage  to  a  child  to  be  admitted  to  the  mill  at  12  years  of  age 
if  there  was  any  way  of  keeping  it  out  and  giving  it  an  education. 

Q.  You  think  an  education  at  that  age  is  more  essential  to  the  child's  well-being 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  mill  work? — A.  It  is  not  so  much  the  benefit  of  the 
education  as  that  the  child  should  be  out  of  doors  in  the  open  air,  and  that  it  will 
make  a  better  man  or  woman.  Their  chances  for  physical  development  at  that 
time  are  very  greatly  improved  by  being  allowed  to  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  of  course,  while  the  work  of  the  children  in  the  mills  is  not  hard,  it 
is  confining,  and  the  atmosphere  in  our  mills,  while  a  great  deal  better  than  in  a 
cold  climate,  at  the  same  time  has  a  certain  amount  of  dust.  That  is  not  the  best 
atmosphere  for  the  physical  development  of  the  child. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  regulating  the  age  of  children? — A.  We  have 
no  law  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  would  favor  such  a  law,  fixing  the  age? — A.  No,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a 
law  fixing  the  age  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  favor  a  compulsory  school  law? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  You  find  you  are  sometimes  not  supported,  by  the  parents  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  children  go  to  school? — A.  We  have  trouble  and  sometimes  have  to 
resort  to  severe  measures  to  have  them  send  their  children  to  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Rat'chford.)  Favoring  a  compulsory  school  law,  what  restrictions 
would  you  place  upon  the  child  with  reference  to  attendance  at  school?  Until 
they  arrive  at  what  age,  or  until  they  reach  a  certain  proficiency? — A.  I  would 
make  it  an  age  restriction.  I  think  a  child  should  attend  school  not  less  than  3 
months  every  year  until  he  is  15  years  of  age.  That  law  would  work  no  hard- 
ship on  the  parents  or  children,  because  where  there  are  several  children  in  the 
family  some  could  be  working  while  the  others  were  going  to  school.  If  there 
was  a  compulsory  education  law  in  this  State,  all  well-conducted  cotton  mil's 
would  run  a  school  la  months  in  the  year.  The  result  would  be  that  one-fourth 
of  the  child's  time  could  be  spent  in  the  school  and  the  other  three-fourths  could 
be  spent  at  work,  and  it  would  work  no  hardship  either  to  the  parent,  or  the  child, 
or  the  mills  in  the  vicinity.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  object  to  legislative  restric- 
tion of  child  labor.  It  prohibits  it  entirely,  while  the  child  could  work  part  of 
the  time  and  go  to  school  part  of  the  time;  and  a  compulsory  school  law  would 
regulate  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  You  think  the  average  child  could  gain  a  common  school  education  by  the 
time  it  attains  the  age  of  15  by  attending  school  3  months  in  the  year? — A.  If 
they  would  do  it.  I  think  a  common  school  education  usually  creates  an  ambi- 
tion in  people  for  an  education,  and  is  followed  out  afterwards  by  reading  and 
study. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  the  public  school  education  would  give  the 
child  the  key  to  open  the  door  of  knowledge? — A.  It  would  give  them  a  start  and 
show  what  education  means. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  14,  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  S.  B.  TANNER. 

Treasurer  Henrietta  Mills. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding.  At 
1.03  p.  m.  Mr.  S.  B.  Tanner  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  S.  B.  Tanner. 
/■fiat  is  your  occupation? — A.  Treasurer  of  the  Henrietta  Mills. 

<5-  These  are  cotton  mills? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  established? — A.  Since  1888. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — A.  We  employ  about  1,300  hands. 

Q.  Are  they  all  white?— A.  All  white  except  the  scrubbers,  cotton  handlers,  etc. 

Q.  Any  operatives  in  the  mill  colored? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  It  has  never  been  the  custom  to  work  them  that  way. 

Q.  The  white  operatives  would  not  submit  to  it? — A.  Would  not  submit  to  it. 
We  should  have  to  build  a  separate  .mill  if  -we  worked  whites  and  negroes. 
Especially  the  women  folks,  the  whites  will  not  work  with  the  negro. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  white  carpenters  and  mechanics  work  with  colored  car- 
penters and  mechanics? — A.  On  outside  work;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  females  being  in  the  same  room  and 
working  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  there  any  special  reasons  why  they  refuse  to 
work  with  them? — A.  They  have  different  reasons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Race  feeling,  I  suppose,  predominates? — A.  Race  feeling 
is  the  trouble. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  scale  of  wages  among  the  operatives  in 
your  mill? — A.  We  pay  for  weaving  by  the  piece. 

Q.  The  maximum.  •  We  do  not  ask  any  confidential  information.  A.  I  do  hot 
know  that  I  can  say  what  the  average  is. 

Q.  Do  they  make  as  much  as  §1.10? — A.  They  will  make  all  the  way  from  60 
cents  to  $1.20,  according  to  the  class  of  help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  An  average  of  90  cents? — A.  I  should  say  so;  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  have  many  making  Sl-20? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece? — A.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  So  the  man  or  woman  making  $1.20  is  in  higher  numbers  than  the  other? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  can  simply  do  more  work. 

Q.  The  facilities  offered  by  the  corporation  are  the  same? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  as  to  your  spinners  and  other  classes? — A.  We 
pay  from  7  to  11  cents  a  side  for  spinning. 

Q.  And  their  wages.per  day  will  aggregate  how  much? — A.  Forty  to  80  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  An  average  of  about  60  cents? — A.  I  would  say  so;  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Harris.  )  Have  you  with  you  the  general  average  of  all  the  employ- 
ees of  your  factory? — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Could  you  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  average  wage  per  day  would  be? — 
A.  For  the  entire  mill? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Really,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  gone  through  with  that  cal- 
culation exactly.  It  is  really  not  necessary  in  our  business  to  know  exactly  what 
it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  does  your  common  labor  receive  per  day? — A. 
Inside  the  mill? 

Q.  Unskilled  labor. — A.  The  prices  I  gave  just  now  include  that. 

Q.  They  work  by  the  piece? — A.  They  work  by  the  piece  and  they  make  from 
60  cents  up  to  $1.20  a  day. 

■Q.  You  have  no  common  labor  employed  by  the  day? — A.  We  do  not  employ 
by  the  day,  but  by  the  piece;  and  by  sides  for  spinning. 

Q.  You  house  your  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  rent  do  you  charge? — A.  We  have  never  charged 
rent. 

Q.  They  are  free? — A.  Free;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  run  a  store? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  your  operatives? — A.  Cash. 

Q.  How  often?— A.  Monthly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  they  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  that  cash  in 
any  store  they  choose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  left  entirely  with  them  whether  they 
will  trade  with  our  store  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  there  other  stores? — A.  Several. 

Q.  Are  there  restrictions  as  to  dealing  with  the  other  stores? — A.  None  what- 
ever. They  have  a  right  to  go  anywhere.  We  solicit  their  trade  just  the  same 
as  others.  We  only  expect  them  to  deal  with  us  when  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
do  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  wood  in  your  country? — A.  We  pay  $1.25. 

Q.  And  the  family  supplies,  what  do  they  come  at — chickens,  eggs,  butter? — 
A.  Of  course  they  vary.  Butter  usually  runs  from  10  to  15  cents  a  pound,  usually 
an  average  of  about  12|  cents;  eggs  average  8  or  10  cents. 

Q.  Chickens? — A.  Anywhere  from  8  to  20  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Flour  per  barrel?— A.  From  $2  to  §2.50  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  does  your  labor  come  from?— A.  From  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  there,  and  back  in  the  mountains. 

Q.  Where  was  it  employed  before  your  mill  was  established? — A_.  Farming. 

Q.  They  came  from  the  farms  to  the  mill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  condition  is  better  financially  and  morally  and  socially? 

A.  Decidedly.  We  have  families  there  with  children — say  up  to  18  years  old  who 
had  never  been  to  school  at  all,  and  they  had  lived  in  the  mountains  in  very  ordi- 
nary houses — log  houses. 

Q.  Mud  between  the  logs?— A.  Yes,  sir.    For  instance,  I  noticed  in  a  paper 
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published  in  one  of  the  western  counties  an  interview  with  a  party  who  had 
been  down  at  our  place  one  day.  He  said  he  saw  one  of  his  neighbors  who  had 
been  there  about  6  months,  and  he  said  he  was  living  in  excellent  style;  had 
bedsteads  in  his  house  and  glass  windows.  When  he  was  at  home  he  had  one 
door  on  each  side  of  the  house,  you  know,  and  no  windows  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  schools  in  your  village? — A.  Yes;  we  have  two  schools  there. 
We  have  schools  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  Run  by  your  county?— A.  We  aid  the  county  funds.  The  county  gives  a 
certain  amount,  and  the  company  supports  the  school  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  school  term  outside  of  the  village  in  the  country  around?— A. 
It  will  average  something  like  2£  or  3  months. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  tuition  to  the  children  going  to  your  schools? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  are  free. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  restrictions  as  to  the  age  of  operatives  going  to  work  in 
your  mills? — A.  We  have  a  kind  of  rule.  We  really  do  not  want  anyone  under 
13  years  of  age  in  the  mill,  but  we  often  have  families  who  claim  they  are  obliged 
to  have  the  help  of  their  children  a  little  younger,  and  we  will  take  them  in  some- 
times under  13  years  of  age.  We  prefer  having  them  13  years  old  and  older, 
because  they  make  better  help  and  it  is  more  economical  to  the  mill  management. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  forcing  them  to  go  to  school  under  13? — A.  No.  We 
send  around  to  all  the  families  and  insist  on  their  sending  the  children  to  school. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some- 
times we  have  a  good  many  people  who  tell  us  they  have  lived  all  their  lives  with- 
out education  and  they  think  their  children  could  get  along  as  well  as  any- 
body else. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  a  compulsory  school  law? — A.  I  have  not  studied  that  question 
much,  and  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  it.  I  suppose  it  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  your  operatives  would  be  more  useful  if  educated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  would  favor  compulsory  school  attendance  by 
some  method  other  than  a  law  if  it  could  be  brought  about? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  anything  being  compulsory,  but  if  we  had  some  means 
by  which  we  could  induce  them  to  attend  school  better,  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  people.    Of  course  they  make  better  operatives  and  do  better  work. 

Q.  As  manager  of  your  plant,  is  it  not  within  your  power  to  bring  an  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  father,  for  instance,  working  for  you,  to  send  his  children  to 
school,  and  in  that  way  do  them  a  great  favor  by  utilizing  the  time  until  they 
reach  13  years  of  age? — A.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  For  instance,  a 
man  will  say  that  he  does  not  think  we  ought  to  force  him  to  do  something  he 
does  not  want  to  do;  that  he  is  his  own  man,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  send  his 
children  to  school  he  does  not  see  why  any  other  individual  should  force  him  to 
do  it. 

Q.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize  his  duty  toward  the  child? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  in  case  he  does  not,  do  you  not  think  he  should  be  made  to  realize  it?— 
A.  That  is  the  question. 

Q.  Personally,  you  think  every  child  is  entitled  to  a  common-school  educa- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  ought  to  have  it.  We  get  our  teachers  to  visit  every  house 
on  the  place  and  insist  upon  the  parents  sending  the  children  to  school,  and  they 
have  succeeded  right  well.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  opposition, 
but  usually  they  get  the  children  out.  They  can  not  get  them  to  go  regularly. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  child  should  attend  school  regularly,  and 
they  let  them  go  for  2  or  3  days  and  then  stay  at  home  and  help  bring  water  and 
chop  wood  or  anything  that  comes  up — keep  them  out  of  school  and  in  a  few  days 
send  them  back.  We  succeed  in  getting  nearly  all  to  send  their  children  to 
school  more  or  less,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  getting  them  to  send  regularly. 
Tne  teachers  have  a  considerable  influence,  and  they  make  it  their  business  to  see 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  How  many  children  do  you  suppose  attend  your  schools?— 
A.  I  believe  they  told  me  they  had  something  over  200  in  one  school  and  about 
190  in  the  other — something  like  400.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  find  the  moral  character  of  the  children 
improving  as  their  education  advances? — A.  I  think  so;  yes.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement  in  that  direction  in  the  last  4  or  5  years.  I  notice  it  very 
plainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  many  hours  do  you  work  per  day? — A.  We 
work  11  hours,  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  any  law  in  North  Carolina  regulating  the  hours? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  What  wages  does  a  child  of  13  make  in  your  factory, 
if  it  is  a  fair  question? — A.  Coming  to  this  general  statement  I  made  a  while  ago, 
these  children,  you  see,  run  the  spinning,  and  we  pay  them  from  7  to  11  cents  a  side, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  frame  and  the  class  of  work;  they  average  about 
60  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  for  the  children? — A.  Yes;  some  make  more,  some 
less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  The  weavers  are  adults?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  make  an  average  of  about  90  cents? — A.  Yes;  something  like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  strikes  in  your  mill? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  organized  labor? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  any  idle  class  in  the  country? — A.  No;  the  people 
generally  are  employed. 

Q.  Is  there  employment  for  all  who  want  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  mill  villages  furnish  constant  and  regular  employment  to  all  who 
want  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  What  percentage  of  your  total  operatives  are 
females? — A.  I  should  say  about  half. 

Q.  Do  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  families  often  work  in  the  factory? — A.  Not 
often;  they  usually  keep  the  house. 

Q.  But  in  some  cases  they  work  in  the  factory? — A.  In  some  cases;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  undesirable  to  have  them  do  so? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  Is  not  the  family  sometimes  suffering  because  of  the  absence  of  the  wife  or 
mother  from  the  home? — A.  It  is  usually  not  a  case  of  that  kind.  They  are 
usually  people  without  families.  Where  they  have  families  the  mother  nearly 
always  stays  at  home  and  attends  to  the  house.  I  suppose  there  might  be  an 
isolated  case  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  very  seldom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  people  appear  contented  and  happy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  consider  their  condition  better  than  on  the  farms? — A.  I 
think  so.  We  had  one  case  of  a  widow  and  a  family  of,  I  think,  seven  girls. 
They  worked  in  the  mill  about  6  months  and  got  to  where  they  could  do  pretty 
fair  work,  and  she  told  one  of  our  neighbors  that  at  home  on  the  farm  they  made 
something  like  $60  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchfoed.)  The  whole  family?— A.  The  whole  family.  Now 
they  made  about  that  much  and  a  little  more  every  month. 

Q.  The  seven  girls  all  employed  in  the  factory? — A.  All  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory; just  beginning  to  learn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  your  people  saving  any  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  facilities  to  aid  them? — A.  Yes;  we  take  the  money  and  allow 
them  interest  on  it. 

Q.  What  interest  do  you  allow? — A.  We  allow  them  5  to  6  per  cent;  5  per  cent 
is  the  average. 

Q.  Do  they  avail  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent  of  that? — A.  We  Have 
quite  a  number  of  people  with  anywhere  from  $50  to  $1,500  that  they  have  saved. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  many  farmers  of  the  tenant  class  that  have  saved  up 
$1,500? — A.  I  do  not  think  so;  the  last  few  years,  especially.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  people  that  have  bought  little  farms  adjoining  the  mills  and  built 
their  own  houses  near  by. 

Q.  You  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  doing  that? — A.  None  at  all.  We 
have  probably  35  people  who  have  bought  little  farms  and  houses  around  the 
mill. 

Q.  You  dp  not  force  your  operatives  to  live  in  your  houses? — A.  No;  we  have 
quite  a  number  who  live  in  their  own  houses. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chaelottb,  N.  C,  March  14, 1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  BENJAMIN  R.  LACY, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  Cashier  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.35  a.  m. ,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  pre- 
siding. Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Lacy,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  cashier  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  2.45  p.  m.,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  a?  follows; 
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(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name?— A.  Benjamin  R. Lacy. 
What  is  your  official  residence? — A.  Raleigh. 

What  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  cashier  of 
the  Mechanics'  Dime  Savings  Bank. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  prepared  that  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  com- 
mission?— A.  I  read  over  the  questions,  and  I  judged  from  the  questions  you  sent 
that  you  would  not  expect  me  to  make  any  preparation  except  to  pick  out  a  few 
figures  to  refresh  my  memory  from  the  first  part  of  my  reports,  if  you  wanted 
some  figures.  I  was  commissioner  4  years.  Governor  Russell  turned  me  out 
and  the  legislature  unanimously  reelected  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  your  office  elective? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  law  provides  that  this  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor 
and  the  appointment  confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  the  Democrats  having  the  leg- 
islature, and  the  governor  being  a  Republican,  they  changed  the  law  this  time 
and  elected  me  by  the  legislature  to  keep  the  governor  from  appointing  a  Repub- 
lican. Hereafter  it  is  a  State  office,  and  my  successor  will  be  elected  in  August 
by  the  people. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  office? — A.  I  gather  facts  as  to  the  moral  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  people,  whether  they  are  progressing  or  retrograding, 
so  that  the  intelligent  legislature  can  make  laws  for  their  amelioration  or  repeal 
any  laws  that  are  not  for  their  good. 

Q.  Do  you  collect  statistics  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  your  reports  show  whether  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  North 
Carolina  is  on  the  increase  or  decline? — A.  Yes;  it  shows  that.  The  thing  I  am 
more  proud  of  than  anything  else  is  that  3  years  ago  the  child  laborers  in  North 
Carolina  under  12  years  of  age  were  6,800,  and  to-day  they  are  3,200,  although  the 
women  have  increased  from  10,000  to  15,000,  and  the  men  have  doubled.  I  state 
in  my  last  report  that  there  were  about  6,800  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  the 
factories  in  North  Carolina,  against  about  10,000  women  and  6,000  men.  In  the 
last  3  years  the  men  have  increased  over  100  per  cent,  to  about  13,000.  The  women 
have  increased  from  about  10,000  to  about  15,000.  The  children  have  decreased 
from  6,800  to  about  3,200. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  has  been  done  without  any  laws? — A.  Without  any 
friction  on  earth,  except  a  careful  turning  in  the  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
operators. 

Q.  You  have  no  laws  affecting  labor? — A.  We  have  no  law  that  touches  labor, 
except  a  fellow-servant  law— rthat  I  am  very  proud  of  having  been  instrumental 
in  getting  through — that  gives,  the  laborer  the  same  right  to  sue  that  the  passen- 
ger had.    That  applies  only  to  railway  employees.    It  touches  nobody  else. 

Q.  What  hours  do  they  work  in  the  cotton  mills  in  North  Carolina? — A.  A 
great  many  of  the  mills  work  what  they  call  a  66-hour  week;  but  as  they  stop  at 
12  o'clock  on  Saturday,  they  work  more  than  11  hours  a  day.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
we  have  no  law  on  that  subject.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  mills  work 
over  12  hours,  and  just  as  long  as  the'y  can. 

Q.  These  are  the  exception? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.  )  You  think  a  law  is  desirable  on  that  point,  regulating 
the  employment  of  children? — A.  Positively, 

Q.  What  age  should  be  fixed  by  law  at  which  they  should  enter  the  factory? — 
A.  I  recommended  in  my  last  report  not  to  allow  a  child  under  12  years  old  in  the 
factory  at  all,  and  not  between  12  and  15  years  old,  except  those  that  had  been  in 
the  schools  3  months  in  each  year,  with  a  certificate  showing  that  from  some 
reputable  teacher. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest,  the  great  trouble  in  North  Carolina  is  not  the 
oppression  of  labor  by  capital.  The  greatest  grievance  that  we  have  in  the  State 
is  the  ignorant  man  that  raises  children  just  like  a  crop  and  lives  on  their  labor. 
They  are  the  ones  that  very  often  force  the  owners  of  the  mill  to  employ  children 
very  young.  We  have  children  that  high  [indicating]  in  the  mills  in  North  Caro- 
lina— very  little  children;  and  I  have  been  trying  very  hard  without  any  friction, 
but  have  had  a  very  difficult  job.  There  is  a  very  much  healthier  feeling  toward 
the  inquiry  now  than  there  ever  has  been. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  the  law  as  a  temporary  measure? — A.  Just  as  a  start. 

Q.  Believing  that  the  people  were  not  ready  for  permanent  legislation  on  the 
subject? — A.  I  believed  we  should  do  it  gradually. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  the  law  should  be  drawn  ultimately  as  to  the  age  of 
children? — A.  I  have  hardly  gone  that  far,  but  I  wanted  to  make  a  start.  I  recom- 
mended an  11-hour  law  to  get  all  the  questions  down  together. 

Q.  As  to  the  age?— A.  I  recommended  the  11-hour  law,  but  I  did  not  mean  that 
to  stop  there.  My  idea  now  is  the  law  should  eventually  be,  not  under  15  years 
old,    I  think  as  we  educate  we  may  be  able  to  do  that. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  that?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  say 
that  we  want  that,  as  we  might  scare  them  off  and  not  get  our  13-year  law. 

Q.  And  about  the  hours? — A.  They  might  as  well  face  that.  It  will  all  ulti- 
mately Jead  to  shorter  hours;  it  has  got  to  come.  The  civilized  world  is  going  to 
bring  it,  but  we  ought  to  bring  it  gradually  and  see  public  opinion  and  the  organ- 
izations favor  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  labor  in  your  State  organized? — A.  Very  little.  In  North 
Carolina  there  are  six  divisions  of  the  brotherhood  of  engineers,  five  of  the  con- 
ductors, ten  labor  organizations,  but  several  of  them — most  of  them — have  but 
one  lodge  or  division  in  the  State.  You  were  speaking  of  cotton  hands  especially; 
tbe  textile  union  has  only  one  little  organization  in  the  State  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  they  expressed  themselves  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of 
children? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  they  have.  They  are  not  strong  enough 
yet.    They  have  been  very  quiet.     We  have  very  little  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  is  that  textile  union  located? — A.  Alamance 
County;  Graham  is  the  headquarters.  They  came  from  South  Carolina.  They 
were  employees  that  left  on  a  strike,  I  believe,  and  came  back  and  could  not  get 
employment.  So  they  came  to  North  Carolina  and  brought  the  textile  union  with 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  should  like  to  hear  your  statistics  as  to  labor. — A. 
La  the  cotton  mills? 

Q.  In  the  different  industries. — A.  Of  skilled  labor,  the  lowest  paid  is  §1  and 
the  highest  paid  is  $3.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Per  day? — A.  Per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  cotton  mills? — A.  Inthecottonmills.  Unskilled 
labor  runs  from  60  cents  to  $1.  Women,  skilled  from  75  cents  to  $1.50;  unskilled 
from  30  cents  to  75  cents.  These  are  the  reports  of  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
mostly.  I  gleaned  this  from  my  blanks  that  I  received.  The  children  run  from 
20  to  30  cents  a  day.  The  engineers  get  from  75  cents,  labor  around  an  engine,  to 
the  men  getting  $1,000  a  year.  Throughout  the  State  engineers  average  $1.43  and 
firemen  85  cents.  Skilled  men  average  $1.10,  unskilled,  65  cents;  women,  skilled, 
65  cents;  women,  unskilled,  45  cents;  children  run  from  20  to  30  cents — there  are 
so  few  under  30  cents  that  the  average  is  very  nearly  30  cents  for  children.  Then  I 
have  the  number  of  women  and  children  and  the  number  of  employees.  The  total 
is  33,757,  divided  as  follows:  Men,  14,638;  women,  15,811;  children,  3,308.  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  adults  can  read  and  69  per  cent  of  the  children  can  read.  That 
is  culled  from  the  advance  sheets  of  my  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Under  the  general  heading  of  children,  does  that 
include  both  sexes? — A.  I  can  give  you  the  division — 1,679  boys  and  1,629  girls. 

Q.  That  is  under  the  general  heading,  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  general  average  of  unskilled  labor  is  65  cents  a  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  the  wages  of  children? — A.  No. 

Q.  Adult  male  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  that  apply  to  farm  labor  also? — A.  No,  sir;  the  farm 
is  much  cheaper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  applies  only  to  the  cotton  industry? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  have  the  figures  here  for  the  others.  Brick  masons  have  only  one  organiza- 
tion, and  they  report  that  they  average  $50  a  month,  which  our  brick  masons 
think  very  low.  The  engineers — 6  organizations — report  an  average  of  $125  a 
month.  The  typographical  union  reports  an  average  per  month  of  $60.  The  car- 
penters and  joiners,  with  only  one  organization  in  the  State,  about  as  high  as  $30. 
The  tobacco  workers  do  not  give  any  figures.  The  Federal  Labor  Union  could  not 
give  any.  The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  $65  to  $95.  Bookbinders,  $60  per 
month,  the  same  as  printers.  There  was  one  colored  tobacco  workers  union 
organized  in  Winston,  but  the  white  men  resisted  the  organization,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  succeeded.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  colored  organization  in  the  State 
now.  The  State  is  very  little  organized— very  little  need  for  organization.  There 
have  been  no  strikes  in  the  State  with  the  exception  of  the  progressive  city  of 
Charlotte,  where  they  strike  occasionally.  They  struck  yesterday  on  account  of 
a  one-legged  tramp,  and  the  printers  struck  lately.  In  my  section  we  have  never 
had  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  the  skilled  white  labor  feel  the  competition  of 
unskilled  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  affects  their  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  skilled  negro  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  skilled  white  man? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  The  people  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  negro  ig 
easier  to  manage. 
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Q.  Are  his  wants  or  his  necessities  less  than  the  white  man's?— A.  He  spends 
all  he  makes,  no  matter  what  he  makes. 

Q.  Does  it  take  less  to  keep  him  going? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  does  not  provide  for  his  family  on  the  same  scale  as  the  white 
mechanic?— A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore  his  wages  are  squandered  rather  than  spent  on  his  home.— A. 
His  wife  is  generally  cooking  or  washing  for  somebody,  and  they  generally 
succeed  in  boarding  out  of  the  pickings. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  colored  mechanic  would  maintain  his  family  in  the  same 
comfort  if  he  got  the  same  wages? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  his  standard  being  lower,  he  works  for  lower  wages?— A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  competition  is  against  the  whites? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tends  to  reduce  the  earning  capacity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  negro  competition  is  injurious  to  the  white  mechanic  and  tends  to  lower 
his  earning  capacity? — A.  That  is  certainly  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  pay  less  to  the  colored  man 
who  has  the  same  skill  than  you  pay  to  the  white  carpenter? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
think  that  is  customary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  He  demands  less,  does  he  not? — A.  I  think  they  generally 
do;  yes.     They  generally  rate  themselves  less. 

Q.  Offer  themselves  for  less  wages? — A.  Yes.  There  may  be  some  few  excep- 
tions where  the  colored  man  is  unusually  skilled,  but  all  over  the  State  that  is 
generally  the  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  would  seem  to  imply  that  all  competition  must 
be  laid,  on  the  negro.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  most  of  the  lines  in  this  State  there 
is  a  surplus  of  labor? — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  anything  on  the  negro. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  here  that  the  reason  why  wages  are  low  here  is  because 
there  are  negroes  who  want  work  and  come  into  competition  with  the  white 
man. — A.  "Well,  sir,  I  think  the  cheapest  labor  they  can  get,  if  there  is  any  amount 
-  of  it,  always  reduces  averages.  The  negro  being  willing  to  work  and  generally 
not  requiring  as  much  to  keep  his  people ,  and  most  of  them  not  having  served  their 
regular  time,  and  very  often  coming  from  just  manual  labor — the  negro  carpenter 
starts  as  a  75-cents-a-day  man,  and  if  he  has  a  little  ability  he  takes  hold  and  gets 
$1  or  $1.25,  and  competes  with  the  $1.50  carpenter. 

Q.  This  $1.50-a-day  carpenter  competes  with  the  75  cent  or  $1  a  day  white  car- 
penter, who  is  learning  the  trade  and  has  not  acquired  efficiency.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  white  carpenters  who  do  not  work  for  less  than  $1.50? — 
A.  No;  I  mean  to  say  that  one  goes  through  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  and  there- 
fore is  expected  to  get  so  much  in  knowledge  and  so  much  in  money,  while  the 
negro  springs  immediately  from  the  laborer  to  the  journeyman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  the  negro  is  the  great- 
est factor  in  keeping  wages  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  that  applies  to  all  divisions  of  labor  in  North  Caro- 
lina?— A.  It  does  not  touch  the  higher  organizations,  like  the  railroad  men. 
They  do  not  come  into  competition  with  them.  And  the  factories,  so  far,  have 
not  come-  into  competition  with  them.  I  do  not  think  the  Concord  factory  is 
being  worked,  and  the  other  factories  do  not  put  colored  labor  in  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  an  employer  of  labor  yourself? — A.  No, 
sir.     I  have  a  colored  cook,  and  I  believe  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  your  bank,  I  suppose,  your  employees  are  all  white? — A. 
I  have  an  office  boy  a  colored  boy.  I  am  commissioner  of  labor  and  am  cashier  of 
the  bank,  and  that  is  all  the  labor  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about 'farming  labor?  Have  you  any  sta- 
tistics showing  the  wages  of  the  farming  class? — A.  I 'could  have  brought  them, 
but  expecting  you  to  devote  your  time  mostly  to  organized  labor,  I  did  not  touch 
on  farming  labor. 

Q.  Can  you  send  them  to  us? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will. — A.  I  should  like  say  something  right  there 
about  our  factory  labor  in  connection  with  farm  labor.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
our  factories  are  recruited  from  the  farm,  and  while  our  wages  in  the  factories 
seem  low  to  most  people  and  the  hours  also  seem  long,  the  people  coming  from  the 
farms,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  so  many  hours  per  day  at  such  a  small 
return,'  really  feel  that  they  have  improved  themselves  very  much  when  they  get 
paid  once  a  week  and  get  out  of  the  weather;  and  they  think  their  hours  are 
short.  I  know  when  I  went  in  as  commissioner  I  rather  felt,  as  most  people  do, 
that  the  factory  labor  was  having  a  hard  time  and  was  badly  paid;  but  while  they 
have  not  got  the  finest  position  on  earth  they  have  made  a  material  step  in 
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advancement  and  improvement  by  leaving  the  farm  as  tenants  (where  often  they 
worked  for  years  and  years  as  tenants)  to  work  for  regular  money  every  week 
and  good  houses  and  know  what  they  are  making. 

In  regard  to  child  labor:  When  I  first  got  in  these  reports  and  found  that  child 
labor  had  fallen  off  so,  I  rather  felt  that  the  alarm  had  been  unnecessary.  I 
started  and  made  a  tour  of  7  mills  of  the  State  and  found  mill  after  mill  that  had 
stopped  employing  children  under  13  years  old,  and  found  that  these  figures  were 
very  nearly  correct. 

You  asked  me  a  few  moments  ago  about  labor  laws.  "We  have  got  none  in  the 
State  at  all  except,  as  I  said,  the  one  law;  and  while  I  have  recommended  these 
thingS,  the  mill  owners  have  insisted  that  on  account  of  climatic  influences,  and 
coming  from  the  farm  and  being  used  to  the  slow  movements  of  the  farm,  until 
we  educated  our  labor  up  to  the  quick  movement  of  the  mill  we  should  be  handi- 
capped if  we  meddled  with  that  at  all.  That  was  the  argument  of  the  mill 
owner. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  see  the  truth  of  that  argument?  Could  you  realize  there 
was  any  substance  in  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  or  not.  I  know  that 
is  like  the  negro  competing;  that  has  been  dinged  into  me  so  much  that  I  have 
almost  accepted  it  as  a  fact.  I  have  not  tried  to  make  the  hours  shorter  than  11 
hours.     That  was  in  "Wake  and  Alamance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  "What  have  you  to  say  onlabor  laws  generally? — A. 
As  I  stated,  I  recommended  to  make  a  very  short  step  and  bring  the  factory  people 
down  to  11  hours,  and  children  up  to  12  years  old.  The  trouble  is,  if  we  do  not 
have  a  compulsory-education  law  combined  with  it,  training  the  children  until 
they  are  15,  we  shall  have  a  race  of  toughs. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Since  I  have 
been  in  the  bank  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  fact  of  good-looking,  well- 
dressed  men,  who  were  saving  money,  having  to  sign  their  marks  to  get  their 
money  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Symth.)  A  considerable  percent? — A.  I  think  aboivt  18  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  men  in  the-factories. 

Q.  Are  the  schools  maintained  at  the  factories,  to  your  knowledge,  as  has  been 
stated  by  witnesses,  by  the  factory  companies? — A.  Some  of  them  are.  The  mill 
owners  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  schools  and  churches,  and  look 
after  them  very  carefully  and  are  very  proud  of  them.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Irwin, 
in  Durham  County.  He  has  900  operatives  under  one  roof;  the  largest  single  mill 
in  the  State.  Irwin  took  me  about  the  factory,  showing  me  the  help,  and  carried 
me  over  to  see  his  school.  He  has  a  thing  that  will  solve  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion question,  if  we  could  get  the  mills  to  take  hold  of  it.  He  does  not  allow  any 
child  to  go  to  work  in  his  mills  after  they  are  12  years  old  until  they  can  read  a 
type-written  and  script-written  slip  at  the  head  of  the  book  and  sign  their  names 
under  it.  The  thing  that  struck  me  most  was  the  evident  good  feeling  between 
Irwin  and  his  people.  When  I  went  through  with  him  those  little  boys  about 
that  high  [indicating]  were  hitting  his  back  and  pulling  his  coat — children  of  his 
factory  employees.  I  thought  that  looked. well  for  Irwin.  That  is  the  only  case 
I  speak  of,  because  it  is  a  large  mill  and  I  have  recently  been  there.  Of  course, 
some  mills  are  not  taking  as  much  interest  as  they  should. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  operatives  of  any  of  the  cotton  factories  of 
the  State  organized? — A.  Only  one;  that  is  in  Alamance  County. 

Q.  What  cause  has  operated  against  the  organization  of  the  employees? — A.  I 
rather  think  it  is  what  I  have  said  before — these  operatives,  being  recruited  from 
the  country,  have  not  gotten  used  to  the  conditions  of  the  mill  enough  to  feel  a 
want  for  that  improvement. .  They  find  so  much  improvement  that  they  have  not 
felt  the  necessity  for  it  that  they  will  as  their  wants  increase.  Luxuries  now 
will  soon  be  necessities,  and  as  they  progress  they  will  begin  to  come  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  consider  that  a  fact,  that  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing people  in  the  mills  is  superior  to  that  of  farm  hands? — A.  Yes,  sir;  greatly 
superior. 

Q.  And  the  mill  hands  recognize  that  fact?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  this  time  they  are  not  organized,  but  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  they  will  demand  more? — A.  They  have  not  felt  the 
necessity  for  these  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  organized  labor  in  your  State  done  for  the 
State?— A.  The  Brotherhood  of  Engineers  has  revolutionized  that  profession. 
Ten  or  15  years  ago  hardly  an  engineer  in  the  State  would  refuse  to  take  a 
drink  with  you  whenever  he  could  get  it.  On  the  road  I  came  over  to  this  city 
on  it  is  hard  to  get  a  first-class  engineer  to  go  into  a  saloon,  much  less  get  drunk. 
They  have  done  much  better  by  the  traveling  public  and  give  a  better  service  to 
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the  road  and  get  better  salaries,  and  without  friction.  The  companies  realize  it. 
I  went  into  the  brotherhood  in  1887,  when  we  got  $80;  I  quit  in  1893  and  was 
getting  $140,  with  more  liberties  than  I  ever  expected  to  have  on  a  railroad.  We 
turn  a  man  out  of  the  brotherhood  if  he  keeps  a  mistress.  If  I  was  to  get  drunk 
here  in  Charlotte,  not  in  active  service,  my  division  would  turn  me'outif  it  were 
reported  to  them  in  Raleigh. 

Q.  Do  the  laws  of  the  organization  forbid  the  use  of  intoxicants? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
getting  intoxicated.  Out  of  the  44  that  belong  to  the  division,  I  do  not  think  you 
could  get  2  into  a  saloon.  I  do  not  mean  that  if  you  carried  them  into  your 
house  they  would  not  take  a  drink,  but  they  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
brotherhood  men.  It  is  the  strongest  temperance  organization  that  I  know  of, 
either  on  or  off  duty.  The  conductors  are  much  the  same  way.  The  organiza- 
tion has  done  almost  as  much  for  the  conductors  as  for  the  engineers. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  for  other  branches  of  organized 
labor? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  think  the  others  have  taken  the  same  stand. 
We  have  done  it  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  public  and  the  company's  prop- 
erty.   We  have  no  fireman's  organization.     We  had  one,  but  it  went  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Were  the  firemen  organized? — A.  Some  few  that  ran  into 
the  State.  We  have  so  many  negro  firemen;  that  is  the  only  place  where  they 
come  into  competition  with  the  whites.- 

Q.  Railroad  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  there  been  any  strikes?— A.  No,  sir.  Thetruth 
of  it  is,  a  great  many  engineers  like  negro  firemen  best.  They  had  negroes  first 
and  are  only  working  white  men  in  now;  the  white  men  are  taking  the  places  of 
negroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  negroes  are  not  admitted  into  the  fireman's  brother- 
hood?— A.    No,  sir.    In  most  instances  they  do  not  pay  the  same  wages. 

Q.  They  will  not  admit  colored  members  into  the  fireman's  organization? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  colored  engineers  on  the  railroad  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Most  of  the  firemen  have  been  colored  and  are  preferred  by  the  white  engi- 
neers?— A.  A  great  many  of  the  old  engineers  prefer  negro  firemen.  •  They  can 
treat  them  differently — make  them  wait  on  them.  The  white  man  does  not  do 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris.)  You  have  shown  here  that  there  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  of  cotton-mill  employees  in  the  last  3  years.  How  is  it  in  other 
lines?  Do  other  lines  show  the  same  relative  increase? — A.  No,  sir.  There  have 
been  more  spindles  and  factories,  building  and  enlarging.  I  think  the  railroad 
employees  have  fallen  off  a  little.  There  were  about  10,000  railroad  employees 
in  tbe  State  3  years  ago,  and  I  think  there  are  a  little  over  9,000  now. 

Q.  In  our  part  of  the  country  the  number  of  men  employed  is  so  much  greater 
than  it  was  2  or  3  years  ago,  it  is  really  remarkable.  It  is  hard  to  get  labor  there, 
white  or  colored.  Where  you  could  get  2  or  3  men,  you  sometimes  get  1  now. — - 
A.  I  have  made  no  examination  on  that  line  at  all.  We  only  allow  $1,100  for  this 
bureau.  They  put  the  public  printing  on  us,  and  that  is  as  much  as  one  office 
ought  to  attend  to.  They  also  require  me  to  go  to  every  mine  in  North  Carolina. 
They  do  not  give  money  enough  to  get  out  reports.  They  have  loaded  the  bureau 
down  with  work  without  means  to  do  it,  and  I  have  not  made  the  reports  that 
we  could  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  $1,100  covers  clerk  hire? — A.  No;  it  is  just  for 
the  appropriation;  clerk  hire  is  excluded. 

Q.  There  is  another  appropriation  for  salaries  and  clerk  hire? — A.  Eleven  hun- 
dred dollars  is  all  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Your  reports,  then,  would  not  show  the  increase  in 
employment  in  sawmills,  or  a  great  many  other  lines  of  business? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  shows  the  increase  in  the  factories  and  it  shows  the  decrease  on  the  railroad, 
but  not  the  miscellaneous  employments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  decrease  in  railroading  due  to? — A. 
Longer  runs,  I  suppose.  They  used  to  run  conductors  from  here  to  Spencer,  and 
from  there  on;  now  they  run  to  Washington  and  Knoxville.  They  run  the  other 
people  the  same  way. 

Q.  Does  that  reduce  the  number  of  railway  employees  in  your  State? — A.  It 
has,  somewhat;  yes,  sir;  and  has  increased  salaries. 

Q.  It  reduces  them  in  the  way  of  employing  men  who  live  outside  of  your 
State,  to  do  work  within  as  well  as  without? — A.  That  and  the  branch  lines  being 
put  in  as  a  part  of  our  run,  instead  of  having  regular  crews  for  the  branch  lines 
has  decreased  it  a  good  deal;  that  is,  the  long  run  has  decreased  it. 

Q.  Are  there  many  railroad  men  in  this  State  out  of  employment? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  other  class  out  of  employment  that  desires  it? — A.  I  think 
there  is  always  a  certain  number  of  people  that  have  nothing  to  do;  I  mean  that 
have  no  fixed  calling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  not  work  in  North  Carolina  for  everybody  that 
wants  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  There  are  a  great 
many  positions,  machinists,  for  instance.  There  may  be  a  half  dozen  places,  but 
a  man  that  is  not  a  machinist  could  not  take  them.  There  are  many  men  who 
have  no  trade.  That  class  of  people  have  not  all  been  employed — unskilled  labor 
has  not  been  entirely  employed.  A  man  could  get  employment  if  he  was  quali- 
fied for  it.  Take  a  clerk  thrown  out  of  employment — things  of  that  kind — that 
class  of  labor  is  still  not  all  employed. 

(J.  Is  there  work  for  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  people  at  the  cotton 
mills? — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  regular  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the  mill? — A.  I  think  the 
farms  furnish  the  mill;  they  recruit  their  labor  from  the  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  migration  from  the  mills  to  the  farm  in 
the  summer  time? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  "When  they  go  to  the  mills  they  stay  there? — A.  They  like 
the  mills  better  than  the  farms.  They  consider  it  an  improvement  to  take  a  reg- 
ular position  indoors,  and  as  I  said  before,  the  best  class  of  citizens  we  have  in 
North  Carolina  control  and  own  our  mills.  I  think  there  is  one  condition  in 
North  Carolina  that  is  different  from  New  England  States.  I  find  that  the 
owners  and  managers  of  our  mills  are  invariably  men  that  were  born  here — 
nine-tenths  of  them,  ninety -nine  one-hundredths  of  them.  They  have  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  mill,  and  their  sympathy  is  enlisted  and  they  try  to  amelio- 
rate the  conditions.  Itis  not  like  the  mill  owned  in  another  State,  and.  the  owners 
expecting  nothing  but  a  dividend.  That  is  the  reason  the  factory  help  in  the 
State  is  treated  as  it  is. 

Q.  Have  the  factory  help  any  feeling  of  being  a  part  in  the  mills? — A.  I  think 
so;  yes.  In  the  campaign  of  1896  I  made  a  speech  at  a  mill.  I  just  made  the 
statement  that  if  one  of  them  was  to  get  out  of  employment  and  should  go  to  the 
owner's  house  and  asked  for  a  meal  he  would  be  invited  in.  They  cheered  as  if 
they  would  tear  the  house  down.  I  was  struck  with  the  way  they  cheered  my 
complimenting  the  owner  of  the  mill.  There  is  less  friction  between  the  labor 
and  the  owners  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  I  reckon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  families  here  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  mills  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  Yes;  those  who  have  been  born 
and  raised  here.  You  will  find  a  factory  man  who  will  go  through  his  mill,  and 
a  man  as  dirty  as  he  can  be  will  stop  him  and  talk  to  him,  and  the  owner  will  call 
the  man  John  or  Joe  or  something  of  the  kind  and  talk  to  him  about  anything. 
That  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  trips  we  ever  had.  Last  summer  I  visited  mills 
where  the  owners  gave  barbecues  to  their  hands. 

Q.  There  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployees?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  while  the  wages  are  low  and  the  hours  are  long,  the 
treatment  of  the  hands  makes  them  appreciate  their  positions. 

Q.  The  cost  of  living  here  is  lower  than  in  New  England? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  hours  and  wages  are  both  fixed  by  the  em- 
ployers?— A.  Yes,  sir;  no  one  interferes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  harmony  when  one 
side  has  the  fixing? — A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  time  usually  when  there  is 
not  harmony — when  the  other  side  has  nothing  to  say.  There  is  where  the  fric- 
tion usually  begins.    I  never  heard  of  a  strike  in  a  factory  in  North  Carolina. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  some  stores  in  North  Carolina  that  gave  card- 
board checks.  When  I  first  took  hold  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  ministers  and 
school  teachers  that  did  not  want  their  names  known  would  write  letters  to  me 
and  want  laws  gotten  up  against  "  pluck-me"  stores.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
store  of  that  sort  in  the  State.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  such  a  showing  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  of  that  state  of  affairs.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  mill  in 
the  State  that  is  treating  its  employees  badly  in  its  stores.  Of  those  I  have 
investigated,  I  did  not  find  but  one  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  is  not  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  There  never  has  been  any  friction  between  the  operatives  and 
the  owners. 
■  Q.  Strikes  usually  result  from  one  side,  either  the  employer  or  the  employees, 
refusing  the  demands  or  requests  of  the  other,  or  by  the  failure  to  negotiate  with 
the  other? — A.  That  is  the  theory.    I  have  no  experience  with  strikes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  strikes  to  occur  anywhere  when  one  side  to  the 
controversy  fixed  the  hours  of  labor  without  any  dispute  or  question  by  the 
other,  and  also  fixed  the  wages  without  dispute  or  question  by  the  other? — A. 
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That  would  be  only  my  opinion.  I  never  knew  anything  about  strikes,  with  the 
exception  that  I  had  to  pay  about  $100  to  the  Big  Q  strike.  We  were  assessed" to 
the  tune  of  $1,100.  That  is  all  I  know  about  strikes.  We  have  never  had  any 
strikes  in  North  Carolina.  When  one  side  fixes  it  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
very  time  when  a  strike  would  come.  I  never  heard  of  any  friction  between  the 
cotton  operators.     I  never  heard  a  demand  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  perfectly  satisfied? — A.  If  not  it  does  not  come 
to  the  surface.  It  all  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  people  they  are  competing 
with  are  farm  people,  who  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  are  doing.  In  compari- 
son they  feel  that  they  are  doing  very  well.  They  are  very  well  treated  in  North 
Carolina. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  statement  you  care  to  make? — A.  No,  sir.  I  would 
say  one  thing  about  compulsory  arbitration.  I  went  to  New  tfork  and  made  a 
speech,  once,  before  over  3,000  railroad  employees  against  compulsory  arbitration. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  it  unless  you  amend  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  want  me  to  say  anything  on  that  line,  but  the  fourteenth 
amendment  says  that  you  can  not,  except  for  crime,  force  a  man  to  involuntary 
servitude;  and  unless  you  can  have  the  militia  you  can  not  force  the  employee 
to  work;  and  the  employee  does  not  himself  think  that  it  is  right  to  force  the 
employer.  You  can  bind  him,  because  he  has  got  something.  Therefore,  from 
my  standpoint,  and  from  that  of  most  of  the  engineers,  we  do  not  think  compul- 
sory arbitration  is  a  possibility  unless  you  change  the  Constitution.  They  are 
not  willing  to  give  up  the  right  to  stop  when  they  p^ase,  and  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  with  the  majority.  I  went  there  especially  to  make  a  speech  against 
compulsory  arbitration,  and.  that  was  our  idea,  that  it  was  absolutely  an  impos- 
sibility to  change  the  Constitution,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  is  to  our  interest  to 
change  the  Constitution  so  that  you  can  be  forced  to  work  when  you  do  not 
want  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  have  any  arbitration  law  in  this  State?— A. 
We  have  no  laws  that  touch  labor  except  the  fellow-servant  law. 

Q.  You  hardly  need  arbitration  laws  if  you  have  no  strikes? — A.  We  have  no 
friction  that  I  know  of.  I  have  been  commissioner  five  years,  and  have  been  in 
a  good  many  factories,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  laws  of  that  kind  now.  What 
the  textile  union  will  be  when  it  gets  over  here  I  do  not  know.  I  know  of  only 
one  lodge  or  division  in  the  State,  and  that  came  from  South  Carolina. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  has  that  been  here? — A.  Two  or  three  weeks; 
not  very  long. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  U%  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  H.  McADEN. 

Cotton  Manufacturer,  and  Banker,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.35  a.  m. ,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McAden,  cotton  manufacturer,  and  banker,  was  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness at  3.45  p.  m.,  and  being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name?— A.  J.  H.  McAden. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  I  am  a  cotton  manufacturer  and  in  the  banking 
business;  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Farmers'  National  Bank. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing? — A.  Over  10 
years,  sir. 

Q.  In  and  around  Charlotte? — A.  Yes.  My  mill  is  about  14  miles  from  herein 
the  river. 

Q.  At  McAdenville?— A.  At  McAdenville. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  commission? — 
A.  None  in  the  world,  sir;  I  am  just  here  at  the  summons  of  your  commission, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  read,  a  paper,  because  times  are  very  prosperous,  and  there 
is  work  for  every  man  who  will  work,  and  for  women,  too,  and  there  are  good 
prices  and  the  country  is  prosperous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  cotton  business? 

A.  A  little  over  10  years. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  your  labor?  Do  tliev  demand  more 
wages  at  any  time?— A.  No,  sir;  they  all  seem  satisfied. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  does  their  condition  appear  now  as  compared  with 
10  years  ago,  when  you  entered  the  business? — A.  Much  better,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  much  have  the  wages  increased  in  that  time, 
approximately? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  now  without  going  back  to  the  original 
books  and  looking  it  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  has  been  an  increase? — A.  Yes.  Most  of  our  work 
is  done  on  what  we  call  piecework. 

Q.  You  are  working  less  hours  than  you  did  10  years  ago? — A.  Yes.  I  work 
66  hours  per  week  now.   'We  used  to  work  70  to  73  hours. 

Q.  Where  does  your  help  come  from  mostly? — A.  It  comes  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  counties  to  the  western  part  of  the  State  entirely. 

Q.  You  have  plenty  of  help? — A.  Plenty. 

Q.  Do  these  people  consider  that  their  condition  is  better  in  the  mill  village 
than  on  the  farms? — A.  A  long  way,  sir.  They  get  their  pay  regularly  once  a 
week;  they  all  have  money,  and  the  women  feel  as  though  they  are  earning 
a  good  living  and  are  independent,  and  they  live  better  than  any  class  of  people 
for  their  means  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  How  many  employees  have  you? — A.  I  work  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred, sir. 

Q.  You  pay  in  cash  every  week? — A.  I  pay  in  checks.  But  that  is  cash  imme- 
diately whenever  they  want  it.  They  are  not  compelled  to  trade  it  out  at  the 
store,  because  the  store  does  not  belong  to  the  mill.  If  at  any  minute  they  want 
the  money  the  treasurer  will  pay  them.  Hence  it  is  that  our  checks  pass  in  that 
country  current  as  greenbacks  or  silver. 

Q.  What  do  your  people  have  to  pay  for  wood? — A.  One  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  cord. 

Q.  It  is  in  abundance  up  there? — A.  Yes.  In  the  winter  season,  during  a  very 
hard  time,  a  severe  storm,  it  goes  up  a  little  higher,  but  in  order  to  cut  that  off 
I  generally  keep  a  good  supply  of  wood  on  hand  for  my  boilers  and  dye  rooms, 
and  we  let  them  have  it  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  cord,  so  as  to  keep  the  people  from 
speculating  on  it  for  hard  weather. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  scale  of  wages.  Do  you  weave  at  your 
mill? — A.  Yes.  We  are  making  a  very  nice  article  of  goods  now,  very  fine  goods. 
We  have  on  350  looms  and  about  15,000  spindles.  We  spin  a  larger  amount  of 
yarns  than  we  weave  up.  We  sell  our  surplus  yarns  to  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia.  We  run  full  time  on  the  looms  on  colored  goods.  We  pay  from 
25  to  27  cents  a  cut  for  weaving. 

Q.  How  much  does  that  average  a  day? — A.  Some  of  them  make  |9  a  week; 
average  about  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  That  is,  the  year  round? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  your  spinning  department? — A.  The  average  wages  in  the  mill,  all 
around,  would  be  about  70  to  75  cents;  that  is,  excluding  now  the  higher-priced 
men. 

Q.  Just  the  weavers  themselves? — A.  Weavers  themselves. 

Q.  I  mean  spinners. — A.  Yes;  spinners  get  75  cents  on  an  average. 

Q.  The  spinners  are  children? — A.-  Children,  generally.  Well,  a  good  many 
women  are  working  there,  and  some  men  and  boys,  in  different  departments. 

Q.  (By  Mi-.  Ratchford.)  The  average  you  have  given  us  applies  to  all  except- 
ing superintendents,  foremen,  etc.,  does  it? — A.  Yes.  Then  the  higher  wages 
would  raise  that  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  ages  do  you  observe  at  your  mill? — A.  That  is  a 
question  we  can  not  well  control.  I  prefer  not  having  children  too  young  in  the 
mill,  and  I  always  instruct  my  superintendent  that  I  do  not  want  too  small  a 
child  in  the  mill  if  he  can  prevent  it;  but  he  must  be  a  very  hard-hearted  man 
who  has  to  resist  some  of  them,  and  sometimes  you  will  get  younger  people  in 
who  are  under  12  years  of  age.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  hand  in  my  factory 
under  12  years  old,  and  if  I  could  control  it  myself  I  would  not  employ  anybody 
under  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  economical  from  any  standpoint? — A.  They 
learn  mighty  rapidly,  children  do.  They  take  hold  of  anything  much,  better  than 
a  grown  person,  and  they  learn  very  rapidly  indeed,  and  some  of  them  get  to  be 
right  good  hands;  but  as  a  general  thing  I  would  not  like  to  have  too  young  people 
in  my  factory. 

Q.  Have  you  any  school  in  your  village? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  good  school  there, 
a  house  built  by  the  mill,  and  we  try  to  get  them  to  go  to  school;  but  that  is  a 
matter  you  can  not  control. 
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Q.  Would  you  favor  a  compulsory  school  law?— A.  I  would  myself,  but  you 
can  not  pass  it  in  this  State. 

Q.  How  long  does  your  school  last  in  a  season?— A.  It  will  last  from  90  days  to 
4  months. 

Q.  That  is,  the  general  public  school  system?— A.  We  supplement  it  a  little 
sometimes. 

Q.  How  long  in  McAdenville?— A.  I  should  say  it  would  average  4  months; 
perhaps  longer  than  that;  I  can  not  say  positively.  We  furnish  them  the  house, 
built  it  for  that  purpose,  and  a  great  many  of  them  won't  send  their  children  to 
school. 

Q.  The  parents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Refuse  to  do  it? — A.  We  insist  upon  their  doing  it,  but  they  won't  do  it.  I 
do  not  believe  compulsory  education  would  pass  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think 
you  could  do  it,  though  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it.  As  a  manufacturer  I  believe 
in  educating  the  labor;  give  them  every  facility  for  it.  I  believe  they  make  bet- 
ter operatives,  make  better  citizens.  It  elevates  and  dignifies  labor,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  anything  that  would  add  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  We  are 
willing  to  be  taxed.  The  mills  themselves  would  be  willing  to  suffer  an  extra 
tax  to  educate  the  people  and  improve  the  public  roads  and  public  bridges.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  our  proportion  of  tax,  and  more,  for  any  of  those  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  your  estimation  of  the  method  advocated 
by  previous  witnesses  with  reference  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  school  purposes? — 
A.  I  should  like  to  see  the  General  Government  do  it,  if  I  thought  it  was  practi- 
cable, but  I  believe  that  thing  should  be  relegated  to  the  State,  county,  township, 
and.  corporation..  We  have  excellent  schools  in  our  corporation  here.  They  get 
some  proportion  of  the  State  fund,  they  get  a  large  proportion  of  the  county  fund, 
and  yet,  in  addition  to  that,  the  corporation  pays  20  cents  on  §100  worth  of  prop- 
erty to  educate  both  the  colored  and  white  youths. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  popular  measure;  everybody  would  vote  for  it  to-day? — A.  Every- 
body would  vote  for  it. 

Q.  For  a  continuation  of  that  tax? — A,  Yes;  for  that  tax,  even  if  they  had  to 
raise  it.  It  was  originally  10  cents  on  $100.  That  was  raised  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple to  20  cents,  and  now,  if  necessary,  they  would  vote  25  cents  on  $100. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  the  public  school  system,  do  you? — A.  It 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  better  than  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  touch  the  subject  of  technical  education? — A.  I  favor  tech- 
nical education.  I  know  that  a  mechanic  is  a  better  mechanic  by  being  educated. 
I  know  that  in  spinning  work,  if  a  man  understands  how  to  make  calculations, 
which  are  very  many,  when  he  changes  to  different  numbers,  he  is  a  more  effi- 
cient man.  I  know  that  a  weaver,  who  has  to  calculate  upon  his  picks,  is  a  better 
weaver  if  he  is  educated  and  knows  how  to  make  a  calculation.  In  fact ,  I 
believe  technical  education  improves  every  man  in  any  department  of  labor. 
Factory  people,  however,  learn  a  great  many  things  from  coming  in  contact  with 
people  around  them.  When  they  come  from  the  mountain  section  of  the  country 
for  employment  they  look  lean,  hungry,  and  pale,  and  after  they  have  been  in 
the  mill  for  a  few  months  they  look  healthy  and  sleek  and  neat.  Association  does 
a  great  deal  for  them.  Factory  people  are  reading  people.  They  take  more 
papers  than  you  think  for.  They  are  better  posted  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
country.  They  write  more  letters  than  any  people  lever  saw;  use  up  more  station- 
ery, and  they  are  educating  themselves  somewhat-. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  colored  labor?^A.  No,  sir.  Not  on  account  of  any 
prejudice.  I  have  a  kind  feeling  for  the  negro.  I  used  to  own  a  good  many  before 
the  war,  and  I  have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  colored  man.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  work  them  together,  and  I  dp  not  think  you  could  doit  satis- 
factorily, and  therefore  I  would  rather  not  try.  I  have  no  colored  men  about  the 
mill  who  are  employed  by  the  mill.  There  are  some  few  women  around  there — 
washerwomen — who  do  not  live  inside  the  corporation,  and  a  few  men  who  chop 
wood  and  work  for  the  different  families;  but  they  have  no  employment  in  the 
mill.    Even  my  teamster  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  employment  of 
labor  in  this  section  of  the  State  during  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  think  so.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  manufacturing  districts. 

Q.  How  about  other  occupations,  outside  of  the  cotton  mills? — A.  Ever  since 
business  began  to  develop  and  the  country  felt  the  tide  of  prosperity,  everybody 
is  employed;  every  interest  is  growing;  every  interest  is  doing  well,  and  every- 
body is  at  work  I  believe  that  will  work,  and  I  believe  nearly  everybody  is  happy. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Charlotte,  N.C.,  March  14,  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  P.  BLACKWELL, 

Bookkeeper  for  W.  C.  Coleman,  Concord,  X.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.35  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth 
presiding. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Blackwell,  bookkeeper  for  W.  C.  Coleman,  Concord,  N.  C,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness  at  4  p.m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  J.  P.  Blackwell. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Concord,  N.  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Bookkeeper  for  W.  C.  Coleman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Who  is  W.C.Coleman? — A.  He  is  a  merchant  and 
manager  of  that  colored  factory  that  is  going  up  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Symth.)  He  is  a  colored  man? — A.  He  is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  He  is  a  colored  man  and  president  of  the  Coleman  mill? — A.  He  is  not  presi: 
dent,  but  secretary,  treasurer,  and  manager. 

Q.  Of  the  Coleman  mill? — A.  Yes;  of  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  That  has  been  completed,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  machinery  in  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  started  operations? — A.  No,  sir;  we  exuect  to  start  the  1st  of  April. 

Q.  What  are  you  waiting  for? — A.  We  were  nut  quite  through  building.  We 
had  intended  putting  the  picker  room  in  the  main  building,  but  the  insurance 
men  objected  to  it,  and  we  have  just  built  a  picker  room  this  week. 

Q.  You  expect  to  use  colored  help  in  your  new  mill,  do  you? — A.  That  is  the 
ultimate  aim.  To  begin  with,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
other  help  to  teach  the  colored  help. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  plenty  of  colored  help  to  work  in  the  mill? — A. 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  get  all  we  want. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  work  in  the  mill? — A.  No,  sir.  There 
is  only  one  trouble  that  I  anticipate.  That  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  our 
people  to  lie  off  on  big  days,  go  on  excursions,  etc. 

Q.  Have  you  built  houses  for  their  accommodation? — A.  We  have  some  built, 
and  the  others  we  shall  have  built  during  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  furnish  house  room  for  all  hands  in  the  mill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  rent  shall  you  charge? — A.  About  S3  per  house  per  month. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  in  a  house? — A.  There  will  be  four. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  the  white  mills  in  Concord? — A. 
Just  about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  less? — A.  I  think  it  will  range  just  a  little  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  superintendent's  estimation.    In  some  instances  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Who  paid  for  this  mill? — A.  It  has  been  paid  for 
mainly  by  the  colored  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  the  stockholders?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  capital? — A.  One  hundred  thousand. 

Q.  Is  it  pretty  much  all  paid  in?— A.  No;  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Only  50  per  cent? — A.  Yes.    It  was  on  the  installment  plan,  you  know. 

Q.  They  paid  in  so  much  a  month? — A.  Yes;  so  much  percent. 

Q.  Have  they  been  paying  pretty  regularly?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  the  $100,000  pay  for  your  mill  and  machinery?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  the  operatives  any  interest  in  the  company? — 
A.  It  is  a  stock  company;  in  some  instances  the  operators  may  be  interested  a 
little. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  size  of  the  shares;  $100?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  any  information  as  to  the  actual  working  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  mill?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  nothing  of  that  kind  in  North  Carolina?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  school  facilities  have  your  colored  people  in  Concord?— A.  They  have 
fairly  good  facilities.  They  have  very  good  graded  schools,  and  they  have,  I 
suppose,  the  best  female  seminary  for  colored  people  in  the  South,  possibly  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  kept  open?— A.  About  9  months. 

Q.  You  get  funds  from  the  South? — A.  No.  It  is  a  church  school,  supported 
by  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 

Q.  This  female  seminary?— A.  Yes. 
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q.  Your  graded  schools  are  public  schools?— A.  Yes;  supported  by  the  State 
and  county  and  corporation. 

Q.  By  corporation  you  mean  town? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  kept  open?— A.  That  is  kept  open  8  months,  I  think. 

Q.  The  State  fund  would  keep  it  open  8  months?  It  has  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  county  and  city  funds?— A.  Yes;  and  yoti  know  the  city  has  an  extra  tax 
for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  colored  people  pay  in  taxes  in  Concord,  in  proportion  to 
the  whites? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  I  could  possibly  give  you  an  estimate. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  about  one-twenty-flfth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  colored  people  to  the 
white? — A.  I  suppose  the  colored  people  are  about  40  per  cent;  may  be  a  little 
more.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  factories  there,  and  the  influx  of  the  country 
people  to  the  town  has  increased  the  white  population  considerably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  expect  to  get  the  hands  for  your  mill  from  the 
farm  or  from  the  towns? — A.  No,  sir.  It  is  our  intention  to  use  them  from  the 
industrial  schools — educated  help. 

Q.  Where  are  these  industrial  schools? — A.  We  shall  get  some  from  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Greensboro,  and  some  from  the  college  in  South 
Carolina,  and  several  schools,  and  some  from  the  regular  school  courses;  all 
educated  help. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  the  same  system  in  your  village  that  the  white  people  have, 
do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hands  will  you  employ? — A.  One  hundred. 

Q.  You  have  about  5,000  spindles  then? — A.  Yes;  about  5,000;  a  few  over. 

Q.  Do  your  people  go  to  school  pretty  generally? — A.  A  few  of  them;  not  the 
majority  of  them. 

Q.  Do  the  parents  object  to  making  the  children  go  to  school? — A.  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  in  the  enactment  of  laws  to  compel 
them  to  go? — A.  Yes,  I  do;  because  I  think  that  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  the 
country,  and  I  think  that  education  would  produce  better  citizens  in  every 
respect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  you  could  make  them  learn  if  they 
were  unwilling? — A.  There  is  a  lack  of  guardianship  on  the  side  of  the  parents, 
and  if  the  State  would  come  in  and  make  them  go  the  parents  would  not  object. 
Then,  with  the  help  of  the  teachers,  I  think  they  would  learn  something.  Of 
course,  there  might  be  some  cases  in  which  it  would  not  do  any  good. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  negro  mill  will  pay  about  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the 
mills  that  employ  white  labor,  do  you? — A.  Not  quite  as  much.  According  to 
the  superintendent's  estimate,  and  according  to  what  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Odell,  there  may  be  5  per  cent  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Five  cents  less?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  you  raised  in  this  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  always,  as  a  boy,  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  school? — A.  My 
opportunities  have  been  restricted  considerably. 

Q.  Have  your  people  been  restricted  because  of  lack  of  school  facilities? — A.  I 
hardly  think  so.  Of  course,  now,  in  my  days  of  public  school  the  terms  were 
rather  short. 

Q.  Too  short,  you  think? — A.  Yes,  in  the  public  school;  but  otherwise,  in  the 
high  school,  the  opportunities  have  been  all  right. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  a  stenographer  and  typewriter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  wage 
question  as  your  race  is  affected  by  it? — A.  Of  course  that  comes  in  there — the 
cheapness  of  colored  labor.  One  thing  is  that  the  average  colored  family  lives  on 
much  less  than  the  white  family. 

Q.  Does  not  the  average  colored  family  spend  what  it  makes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  spend  more  if  it  made  it? — A.  Yes;  the  average.  There  would 
be  some  exceptions,  but  they  generally  spend  what  they  make. 

Q.  Does  the  colored  laborer  work  for  less  wages  than  the  white  laborer? — A. 
Yes;  somewhat  less. 

Q.  Do  they  offer  themselves  for  such  wages  directly  or  indirectly? — A.  In  some 
cases  I  think  they  do.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  our  people  who  simply  want 
something  to  subsist  on,  and  when  they  get  that  they  are  satisfied. 

Q.  They  want  the  same  wages  as  the  white  laborer  but  can  not  command  them? 
Do  they  generally  stop  work  when  they  can  not  get  them? — A.  There  is  no  organ- 
ized effort  on  their  part  to  try  to  get  higher  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  satisfied  with  less,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  if  they  make  enough  to  live  on  in  3  or  4  days  they  are  willing  to  rest 
the  remainder  of  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
white  laborers? — A.  In  some  instances.  Take  bricklayers;  we  have  a  very  large 
contractor  in  Concord  who  pays  white  labor  about  S3  and  the  colored  man 
abont  §1.50. 

Q.  And  the  white  brick  masons  work  for  him  as  organized  men? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  organized  effort? — A.  No;  not  in  Concord.  There  is  no 
organization  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  these  colored  bricklayers  lay  as  many  bricks  as 
the  others? — A.  I  think  they  do,  working  side  by  side. 

Q.  They  are  satisfied  with  half  a  dollar  a  day  less,  are  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  they  can  live  on  half  a  dollar  less  each 
day  than  the  white  workman? — A.  That  depends  largely  upon  his  training.  A 
man  can  be  trained  so  that  certain  things  will  not  satisfy  him,  and  others  can  be 
satisfied  with  most  anything. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  the  general  run  of  them.  What  is  your  observation? — 
A.  The  average  have  had  no  training. 

Q.  They  can  live  on  much  less? — A.  Yes.  They  merely  want  something  to  sub- 
sist upon.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  number  is  growing  more  and  more  right  along 
as  they  are  being  trained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  colored  bricklayer  will  do  as  much,  and  his 
family  will  consume  as  much  food  to  the  person,  will  they  not,  as  his  white  neigh- 
bors?— A.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  diversified. 

Q.  And  the  shoes  cost  as  much,  do  they  not;  so  do  their  clothes? — A.  They  can 
not  have  as  many  clothes,  and  some  few  of  them  get  bread  and  meat  and  are  sat- 
isfied with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  They  have  cheaper  shoes  and  clothes.  I  presume? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  "Do  you  not  think  your  race  would  be  improved  by  maintaining  a  uniform 
rate  of  wages  with  the  white  laborers  for  the  same  class  of  work? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  reason  why  the  black  bricklayers  who  lay  as  many  bricks 
as  the  white  man  should  not  get  as  many  cents  as  the  white  man? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not,  and  I  believe  also  if  he  would  organize  to  get  this  he  could  get  it;  because 
the  demand  would  be  greater  than  the  supply  of  white  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  his  standard  of  living  would  increase  and  equal  that  of  the 
white  man  if  he  got  the  same  wages? — A.  In  some  cases  it  would.  As  I  said 
before,  it  depends  largely  upon  his  training. 

Q.  If  he  was  able  to  accumulate  any  money  over  and  above  the  cost  of  living, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  would  invest  that  in  property? — A.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  doing  it  now.  Heretofore  they  have  not  done  so  very  much.  In  our  town 
quite  a  number  of  them  are  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Your  people  are  saving  up  something,  are  they? — 
A.  Yes;  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  a  rule  do  they  like  to  accumulate  for  their  fami- 
lies?— A.  I  think  there  is  a  large  tendency  in  that  direction  now. 

Q.  Is  that  tendency  growing? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Do  they  lay  up  any  money  in  banks?— A.  Some  of 
them.  Some  of  the  mechanics  I  know  personally  in  town  have  five  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  bank. 

Q.  Some  are  putting  money  in  this  mill  stock  of  yours,  are  they? — A.  Yes, 
some;  not  so  very  many  in  Concord,  however. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Northern  capital  in  it? — A.  We  have  not  any.  The  man  from 
whom  we  got  the  machinery  took  stock;  that  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Outside  of  that  the  stock  was  all  raised  in  North  Caro- 
lina, was  it? — A.  Principally. 

Q.  You  have  some  white  stockholders?— A.  Yes;  a  few. 

Q.  North  Carolina  people?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  do  not  anticipate  any  disturbance  from  the 
white  population,  do  you,  as  a  result  of  your  entering  into  this  new  industry?— 
A.  I  can  not  say  definitely  on  that.  We  thought  of  that  in  locating  our  mill, 
and  we  got  out  of  town  at  a  distance  from  any  of  the  white  mills  in  order  to 
prevent  anything  of  that  kind.  If  such  a  thing  should  occur,  you  know,  we 
should  be  out  of  the  way.  We  should  not  come  so  closely  in  connection  with 
them, 'and  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  any  friction. 

Mr.  Smyth.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Ratchford? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  race  generally  complained  because  the 
white  men  who  are  employed  as  mill  operators  refuse  to  work  with  them? — A.  I 
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do  not  think  very  much  has  been  said  about  that  until  lately,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  complaint  to  their  mills. 

Q.  It  has  simply  been  regarded  as  a  question  beyond  their  reach?— A.  Yes; 
they  have  not  bothered  with  that  question  very  much,  because,  until  lately,  we 
have  not  thought  of  going  into  business  for.ourselves. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  llh  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  S.  WITTKOWSKY. 

President  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.35  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  S.  Wittkowsky,  retired  merchant,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness  at  4.20  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name? — A.  Mr.  S.  Wittkowsky, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  retired  merchant. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  employment  of  labor  in  any  way  as  a  manufac- 
turer?— A.  Perhaps  my  opinion  might  be  of  some  value  as  being  the  president  of 
a  building  and  loan  association  for  the  last  16  years,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  labor  as  to  their  savings.  1  am  president  of  the  Charlotte  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Q.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  statement.— A.  I  have  been  president  of 
the  loan  association  16  years,  what  is  known  as  the  Mechanics'  Perpetual 
Building  and  Loan  Association.  It  has  to-day  8,000  shares  in  operation  of  $100 
par  value,  making,  of  course,  §800,000.  Now,  in  that  line,  I  have  occasion  to  see 
how  the  mechanics  and  laboring  class  are  getting  along.  Our  chief  stockholders 
are  laboring  people,  a  good  many  colored  people  among  them.  We  have  handled 
in  the  last  17  years  §2,066,000,  nine-tenths  of  which  perhaps  comes  from  the 
laboring  people.  I  have  no  late  detailed  statement.  I  have  one  which  we  made 
about  10  years  ago,  which  I  will  read  to  you.     (Reading.) 

Tabulated  statement. 

Since  its  organization  there  have  been  stibscribed  whole  number  of 

shares : __ 7,190 

Whole  amount  of  cash  received _  _  $251, 965. 61 

Whole  number  of  shares  now  alive  and  in  force 3, 726 

Total  amount  of  money  loaned  out _• $202, 623. 55 

Total  amount  paid  off  by  mortgages  and  cash $94, 081 .  45 

Whole  amount  withdrawn $43, 359. 25 

Whole  number  of  mortgages  taken 288 

Number  of  mortgages  now  in  force,  163,  amounting  to . $108, 542. 10 

Number  of  mortgages  foreclosed  for  nonpayment  of  dues,  3,  amount- 
ing to __      $1,500.00 

Number  of  mortgages  on  real  estate,  150,  amounting  to $106, 777. 10 

Number  of  stock  loans,  13,  amounting  to $1, 765. 00 

Whole  number  of  stockholders  at  present  time 493 

Of  whom  375  are  males  and  118  are  females. 

Average  number  of  shares  to  each  male  stockholder 7. 85 

Average  number  of  shares  to  each  female  stockholder _ 5.7 

Number  of  white  stockholders  since  organization. .  * _ .  671 

Number  of  colored  stockholders  since  organization 150 

Number  of  corporations  holding  stock,  5,  amounting  to  102  shares,  of  which  48 
shares  are  held  by  churches,  14  shares  are  held  by  lodges  and  benevolent  societies, 
and  40  shares  are  held  by  manufacturers. 
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Mechanics .  168 

Clerks 140 

Merchants 102 

Laborers 82 

Railroad  employees. .     59 

Barkeepers _    14 

Barbers 10 

Farmers 9 

Printers  _ 9 


Classification  of  stockholders. 

Bank  employees 8 

Preachers 7 

Draymen 7 

Lawyers 7 

Capitalists 6 

Butchers' 6 

Artists  _ 6 

Insurance  agents 5 

Miners 5 


Doctors  -_ _ .  5 

Blacksmiths 4 

Lumber  dealers 4 

Teachers 3 

Societies 3 

Manufacturers 3 

Editors. 2 

Churches 2 

Miscellaneous 150 


Expense  account  since  organization $4, 399. 71 

Taxes  since  organization , 1,583,10 

Making  a  ratio  of  expense,  including  taxes,  to  income  of  a  fraction  over  2  per 
cent. 

"We  find  that  the  white  stockholders  at  that  time  were  671  and  the  colored  150. 
I  will  state  one  case  that  came  under  my  own  observation  in  this  connection:  A 
colored  man  working  here  in  a  foundry,  at  65  cents  a  day  wages,  with  a  wife  and 
four  children,  borrowed  §300  of  the  building  and  loan,  with  which  he  bought 
himself  a  little  home.  He  paid  for  that  out  of  his  wages  and  never  was  delin- 
quent a  single  time,  and  when  that  was  fully  paid  up  he  borrowed  §200  more,  as 
his  family  increased,  building  two  more  rooms  to  his  house,  and  he  now  owns  his 
home  and  is  as  comfortable  as  anybody  out  of  65  cents  a  day  wages.  This  shows 
that  a  colored  man  can  live  comfortably,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint 
to-day.  They  all  get  more  wages.  That  is  speaking  of  15  years  ago.  I  will  also 
leave  with  you,  sirs,  a  later  statement,  which  will  give  you  a  larger  amount,  but 
is  not  quite  so  detailed. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Mechanics'  Perpetual  Building  and  Loan  Associ- 
ation for  IB  years  ending  February  £8,  1899. 

RECEIPTS. 

Installments $943,109.00 

Interest- 193,936.26 

Membership  fees 5, 500. 00 

Transfer  fees 278.60 

Pines _ --  6,961.80 

Release  fees 370.65 

Expense  account '. -  -  60. 50 

Profits  assessed  on  withdrawals 138. 77 

Maturedstock _ 360.00 

Individual  accounts •_ 2, 562. 85 

Realestate 1,998.76 

Bills  payable 107,640.00 

Loans  repaid 347,469.55 

Loans  discharged  by  matured  stock 246, 778. 82 

1,857,165.56 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Withdrawals 2^'3!?-00 

T3,               I  General  running  expenses 13,981.27 

Expenses -j  ^axeg °      p 17,668.25 

Discounts  and  interest  on  matured  stock 4, 786. 25 

Loans             876,425.37 

Maturedstock , 579,559.50 

Dividends 17,210.25 

Bills  payable ---- 105,440.00 

Real  estate. __ ---- -  *'®2al 

Individual  accounts a>  688. 85 

Property  accounts -  -  - - *45. 00 

Entrance  fees  refunded 3. 75 

Forfeited  stock -  2'65q"2° 

Overpayments  refunded 49. 75 

Cash  in  bank - 1,133.30 

Cash  in  office 15. 26 

1,857,165.56 
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Office  of  the  Mechanics'  Perpetual 

Building  and  Loan  Association, 

Cliarlotte,  N.  C,  April  U,  1899. 
To  S.  Wittkowsky ,  President,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Perpet- 
ual Building  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  the  accompanying  statement  of  the  financial  history 
of  the  Mechanics'  Perpetual  Building  and  Loan  Association  on  its  sixteenth  anni- 
versary, there  have  been  issued  22,000  shares  of  stock  since  its  organization  in 
March,  1883 — commencing  with  1,070  and  ending  the  sixteenth  year  with  6,365 — 
during  which  time  there  nave  been  received — 

Indues '. _ $943,110.00 

In  interest  and  other  profit  accounts _. '. 207,241.53 

Making  a  grand  total  of 1 ,  150, 351 .  53 

In  addition  to  this  large  sum  of  money  the  association  has  borrowed,  on  short 
time,  from  banking  institutions,  $107,640  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  matured 
stock  and  assisting  its  shareholders  in  their  building  operations/of  which  amount 
$105,440  has  been  repaid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  this  large  amount  of 
money — gathered  in  in  small  amounts  from  week  to  week,  mostly  from  people 
of  moderate  means — and  it  appears  that  $876,425.47  has  been  loaned  to  its  share- 
holders and  used  principally  in  buying  homes.  Five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  shares  of  stock  have  been  matured,  or  reached  its  par  value  of  $100  per 
share,  amounting  to  $591,600 — $233,310  have  been  paid  to  withdrawing  share- 
holders, on  which  a  profit  of  $17,210.25  has  been  allowed. 

It  has  been  the  disposition  of  the  directory  to  deal  liberally  with  its  members, 
extending  to  them  every  advantage  consistent  with  safety,  and  this  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  amount  paid  on  withdrawal  and  the  profits  thereon. 

An  important  factor  in  all  business  operations  is  that  of  expense,  and  while  the 
amount  of  general  expense  looks  large,  being  $13,981.25  for  the  entire  time,  and 
taxes  $17,668.25,  yet,  figuring,  the  percentage  to  total  receipts  it  figures  1.21  for 
operating  expenses  and  1.53  for  taxes,  making  the  total  percentage  of  expenses  to 
total  receipts  2.74. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  situation,  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that 
in  16  years'experience  of  the  association  this  large  amount  of  money,  aggregating 
$1,150,351.53,  has  been  handled  without  loss,  nor  is  there  any  money  tied  up  in 
real  estate  taken  under  foreclosure — that  it  has  made  1,300  loans  since  its  organi- 
zation, averaging  $674.17,  aggregating,  as  above  stated,  $876,425.47,  thus  distribu- 
ting its  funds  among  a  large  number  of  people,  and  affording  them  the  means  of 
acquiring  homes  which  could  not  have  been  done  in  any  other  way. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  E.  Cochrane, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  to-day  they  get  more 
wages  than  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  particular  lines? — A.  I  think  in  all  lines.  I  think  wages  in  all  lines 
have  advanced. 

Q.  The  wages  then  were  65  cents  a  day? — A.  That  is  what  he  got. 

Q.  Common  labor? — A.  Yes;  in  the  foundry  as  a  laborer. 

Q.  We  had  testimony  before  the  commission  to-day  that  the  average  wages  for 
unskilled  mill  operators  is  65  cents  a  day. — A.  Yes;  this  man  was  in  a  foundry — 
an  iron  foundry. 

Q.  They  pay  better  wages  there,  do  they? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  they  do,  because 
it  is  mostly  skilled  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)-  What  would  be  the  wages  of  common  labor  in  the 
city  of  Charlotte? 

The  Witness.  To-day? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Day  labor? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  about  75  cents.  I  have  not  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  build- 
ing the  last  year,  but  that  is  "what  I  have  been  paying. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  To  both  colored  and  white  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  make  any  distinction  in  the  carpenters  that 
you  hire?    Do  you  pay  them  and  the  bricklayers  less  than  the  whites? — A.  That 
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depends  on  how  skilled  the  labor  is.  If  I  want  a  common  job,  I  get  a  colored  man, 
and  if  I  want  a  better  job  I  get  a  white  man. 

Q.  Suppose  they  are  of  equal  skill,  do  they  get  the  same  wages?— A.  Yes.  I 
had  a  foreman  and  gave  him  $2  a  day,  and  I  had  a  colored  man  recently  who  asked 
me  $2  a  day  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  It  depends  mostly  on  the  skill  of  the  individual  man,  does  it? — A.  Yes.  In 
this  connection  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  a  director  in  a  cotton  mill  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  I  can  not  speak  as  to  details  as  well  as  Dr.  MoAden,  but  the 
labor  is  getting  along  very  peaceably,  very  pleasantly,  and  they  are  all  saving  up 
a  little  money.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  of  the  $325,000  we  have  to-day  in  our 
building  and  loan  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  runs  to  colored  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  applies  to  the  city,  of  course? — A.  Yes;  I  know 
nothing  about  the  country. 

Q.  Wages,  of  course,  are  higher  in  the  city  than  in  the  country? — A.  I  presume 
so.    Farm  labor  is  always  less. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  because  the  colored  man  can  make  more  iu  the  city  than 
in  the  country  is  one  reason  why  he  crowds  to  the  cities? — A.  Yes;  and  their 
facilities  for  schooling  are  better.  They  see  more  sights;  they  get  certainly  bet- 
ter wages,  and  they  love  to  live  in  the  city — dress  better  and.  acquire  more.  I 
was  president  of  the  savings  bank  for  a  while,  and  the  colored  people  deposited  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  whites  here  in  this  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  find  that  the  Southern  working  people, 
white  or  colored,  are  thrifty  in  the  way  of  saving?  Are  they  not  rather  care- 
less?— A.  They  are  becoming  so  gradually  more  and  more.  As  they  become 
educated  they  become  more  saving.  I  know  some  colored  people  who  are  just  as 
saving  as  any  white  man  could  possibly  be,  and  as  thrifty,  but  as  a  class  they  are 
not.    They  part  with  their  money  very  freely. 

Q.  This  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  South? — A.  They  go  and  spend  their 
money  in  any  fake  thing  that  comes  along. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  deposits  of  a  savings  bank  in  a  town  like  Charlotte? — A. 
Here  is  a  peculiar  pondition.  We  have  here  three  building  and  loan  associations 
which  have  been  successful.  The  one  I  am  in,  in  16  years  of  operation,  with 
$2,066,000,  has  never  lost  1  cent.  The  others  are  equally  successful.  While  I  was 
president  of  the  bank  our  savings  in  the  savings  department  amounted  only  to 
about  $65,000  at  any  one  time. 

Q.  You  are  presideut  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  railroad  rates  satisfactory? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  between  different  people?  Do  you  find  some 
people  getting  one  rate  and  another  another? 

The  Witness.  You  mean  in  our  community? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir.  We  are  just  organizing. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  discrimination  between  individuals,  but  we 
think  we  have  been  really  discriminated  against  as  a  community. 

Q.  We  find  every  community  feels  that  way  in  our  investigations. — A.  We 
think  we  are  nearer  a  gateway  than  we  are  given  credit  for. 

Q.  You  have  two  roads  here,  so  you  have  competition? — A.  Yes;  so  called. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  19,  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OP  MR.  J.  D.  TURNER. 

Cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Kimball  House  at  10  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  J.  D.  Turner 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  give  your  name?— A.  J.  D.  Turner. 

Q.  Residence?— A.  Atlanta. 

Q.  Occupation?— A.  Cotton  manufacturer. 

Q.  Are  your  mills  located  near  the  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  city?— A.  No;  just  outside. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — A.  About  800. 

Q.  Do  they  live  in  houses  furnished  by  your  company? — A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  charge?— A.  A  very  small  rent;  for  a  4-room  house,  about 
$2  a  month. 
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Q.  Do  you  make  it  compulsory  on  your  people  to  live  in  your  houses? — A.  No, 
sir;  we  do  not. 

Q.  About  what  ages  do  you  employ? — A.  From  12  years  up. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  in  Georgia  respecting  ages? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  respecting  hours  of  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  law? — A.  Eleven  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Sixty-six  a  week? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  of  your  own  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  children 
you  employ? — A.  We  do  not  want  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  Why  don't  you? — A.  They  are  a  little  more  efficient  in  their  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  economy  to  employ  children  under  12  years  of  age,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  employer?— A.  No;  but  sometimes  we  have  a  few  under 
that,  where  a  widow  comes  in  with  a  few  children  and  could  not  make  a  living 
without.    We  have  probably  a  half  dozen,  but  we  do  not  want  them. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  work  their  children 
young? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  school  facilities  have  you? — A.  We  have  just  started  a  public  school 
in  the  mill  in  January.     The  county  has  two  public  schools  quite  near  by. 

Q.  You  have  started  a  school — your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Supported  by  your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  These  children  attend  free  of  all  charges? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  compulsory  school  law  in  Georgia  requiring  the  children  to  go 
to  school? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  would  favor  such  a  law? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  as  to  the  age  of  the 
child? — A.  Compulsory  education  from  12  years  down. 

Q.  And  put  him  to  work  after  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  did  not  understand  whether  your  labor  is  colored  or 
white? — A.  White  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  all  children  should  be  at  work  in 
some  mill  or  factory  after  the  age  of  12  years? — A.  That  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  child. 

Q.  We.assume  that  the  child  is  healthy — sound  physically.  Do  you  believe  all 
such  children  should  be  put  to  work  at  the  age  of  12? — A.  I  can  not  say  I  do 
believe  that,  but  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  work  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  the  custom  in  the  South,  on  the  farms,  for  the 
children  to  be  put  to  work  at  8,  10,  and  12  years  of  age? — A.  I  will  say  10.  I 
worked  when  I  was  10. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  in  Georgia  for  boys  of  8  or  -10  to  be  plowing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  children  of  8  or  10  or  12  years  to  be  hoers  and  pick- 
ers of  cotton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  employment  from  12  years  up  is  not  unusual? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  In  the  employment  of  child  labor,  of  course  they  are 
restricted  to  labor  that  can  be  performed  by  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work? — A.  Spinners  and  sweepers,  and  things  of 
that  sort — very  light  work. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  any  harder  than  following  the  plow  or  hoeing  or  picking 
cotton? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  half  as  hard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  customary  in  the  rural  districts  to  keep  the 
children  out  of  school  and  put  them  to  work  as  early  as  possible? — A.  A  great 
many  people  have  to  put  their  children  to  work  to  make  a  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  length  of  the  public-school  term  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Georgia? — A.  I  think  5  or  6  months.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I 
think  it  was  extended;  that  this  last  legislature  appropriated  more  money. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  get  more  schooling  than  we  got  when  we  were 
young.    Three  months  in  the  year  was  all  we  got. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Up  to  this  year  the  school  year  has  not  exceeded  3 
months? — A.  Not  over  5. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  spinners'  is  light  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  great  objection  is  the  confinement? — A.  That' is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  that  confinement  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  child? — A.  We  have  not  found  it  so. 

Q.  From  what  standpoint,  then,  is  the  business  found  injurious  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child? — A.  You  mean  the  ages? 

Q.  No,  I  mean  the  confinement. — A.  There  is  no  objection  to  that  that  I  can 
see. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  the  only  objection,  the  confinement? — A. 
Some  think  that  is  a  hardship,  but  I  have  never  found  it  so. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  the  only  thing  that  could  be  used  against  it?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  wish  to  modify  that  word  "  objection,"  then,  to 
make  the  testimony  clear? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  physical  development  to  confine  a  child 
for  11  hours  a  day,  at  the  age  of  12  years?— A.  I  have  not  found  it  so. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)     Does  this  mean  the  year  round?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  are  spurts;  not  regularly  every  day?— A.  Most  of 
them  do;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  surplus  of  help  in  your  village?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  surplus 
there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Do  you  run  a  company  store  in  connection  with  your 
works? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  All  your  employees  deal  in  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  voluntary  with  them  to  deal  there  or  not? — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  pay  in  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often?— A.  Every  2  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  never  use  the  system  of  store  checks?— A.  Yes, 
we  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  "Where  does  your  help  come  from?  The  rural  districts?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  If  you  pay  in  cash,  what  advantage  can  you  gain  by 
using  store  checks? — A.  A  family  comes  in  and  they  require  about  all  they  can 
make  to  support  them,  and  between  pay  days  we  give  them  an  order  on  the  store. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  general  rule,  that  it  requires  all  the  family  makes? — A.  No; 
very  few  take  the  checks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  When  the  family  first  comes  in  they  hardly  earn  full 
wages  for  some  time;  some  weeks  or  months? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  part  that  is  advanced  to  them  on  the  checks  is 
deducted  from  their  wages  when  pay  day  comes? — A.  Yes;  it  is  so  much  cash. 

Q.  What  are  your  deductions?  What  does  it  amount  to?  What  percentage  of 
your  business  does  it  cover? — A.  You  mean  these  checks? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  A  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  plenty  of  help?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  consider  the  condition  of  these  people  in  the  mills  an  improvement  over 
what  it  was  on  the  farm? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  consider  it  so? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q,  You  think  that  is  the  reason  of  their  coming  to  the  mill  from  the  farm? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  regular  accession  of  mill  hands  recruited  from  the  farm  hands 
every  fall? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  some  of  them  save  up  money  and  go  back  to  the  farm? — A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  Buy  land?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  people  save  money? — A.  A  few;  not  many. 

Q.  What  facilities  have  they;  any  savings  bank? — A.  There  are  some  savings 
banks  down  town.    A  good  many  deposit  with  the  company. 

Q.  You  allow  them  interest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  rate? — A.  Five  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  subject  to  call? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Could  you  state  to  the  commission  the  proportion  of 
female  and  male  labor  employed  in  your  mill? — A.  I  can  not  state  that.  I  have 
not  looked  into  that  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  females? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  women  and  girls? — A.  Yes;  weavers  and  card-room  hands. 

Q.  Are  there  any  girls  12  to  15  years  of  age? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  the  spinning  and  card  room. 

Q.  Same  as  the  young  boys? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Whatcan  weavers  make  in  .your  mill.— A.  About  $1  a  day. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average,  including  the  spinners  and  all 
except  overseers  and  the  higher  priced  men?— A.  Seventy-five  cents  a  day. 

Q.  That  includes  children  and  adult  labor  and  excludes  the  bosses? — A.  Yes, 
oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  pay  on  a  farm? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that;  about 
$10  a  month. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  White  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  for  hoeing  cotton  a  day? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  picking  cotton? — A.  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to 
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that  for  a  great  many  years.     I  do  not  know.     I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  but  have 
been  away  for  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  price  of  cotton  has  advanced  in  the  last  year? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  From  51  to  9  cents;  about  4  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  the  finished  product  advanced? — A.  Not  in  proportion. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  of  labor  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  cotton? — 
A.  Not  so  much  as  that. 

Q.  Have  they  advanced  any? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  in  the  last  year,  on  an  average? — A.  About  10  per  cent,  I  suppose. 

CJ).  That  advance  has  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  store  question.    What  is  flour  worth  per  barrel  in  that 
store?— A.  About  $4.50. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  meats?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  beef  worth  per  pound? — A.  We  do  not  sell  beef. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  sell  sides  and  hams? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  are  hams  worth  per  pound? — A.  About  10  cents, 
I  think.    Bulk  meat  is  worth  about  7  cents. 

Q.  Other  staple  articles  sell  at  proportionate  prices? — A.  Yes.     The  truth  is,  we 
do  not  try  to  make  money  in  the  store.    We  do  it  for  accommodation  for  our  help. 

Q.  Then  prices  range  with  the  general  prices  in  town? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  average  wages  are  about  75  cents  per  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  average  includes  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  do  the  children  make? — A.  From  25  cents  up; 
nobody  less  than  25  cents. 

Q.  And  the  common,  unskilled  labor — have  you  any  such  labor? — A.  Very  lit- 
tle; they  all  work  in  the  mills,  you  know. 

Q.  Would  you  kindly  name  the  rate  of  wages  paid  them? — A.  We  pay  no  adult 
laborers  less  than  75  cents. 

Q.  Do  yeu  pay  any  more? — A.  Yes;  up  to  75  cents  and  $1. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Those  who  labor,  you  consider  skilled  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Common  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  person  coming  from  the  country  could  take  it  up  in  a  day  or  two? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  class  of  skilled  labor? — A.  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
operatives  in  the  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  the  unskilled  is  paid  75  cents  a  day  I  suppose  the 
wages  of  the  skilled  must  be  correspondingly  higher  than  75  cents? — A.  Well, 
we  have  very  few — I  suppose  three  or  four  ordinary  laborers. 
.  Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mean  anybody  can  do  the  work  required  in  your 
mill  after  a  few  days? — A.  No;  it  takes  some  little  time  to  learn. 

Q.  Then  it  requires  some  knowledge? — A.  Yes;  they  have  to  learn  that  right 
in  the  mill. 

Q.  Then  there  must  be  a  class  of  what  you  would  call  skilled  laborers? — 
A.  There  are  the  weavers  and,  I  suppose,  the  shop  people. 

(Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  weavers  make  about  fl  a  day? — A.  Yes;  up  to" 
$1.25. 

Q.  So  outside  of  the  bosses  and  superintendents  $1  is  about  the  highest  wage? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  the  bosses  or  managers  get? — A.  About  $2.50  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  suppose  there  is  very  little  labor  in  a  cotton  mill  that 
you  might  called  skilled? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employment  is  very  easily  learned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  take  many  weeks  to  make  a  weaver? — A.  No;  it  takes  some  little 
time. 

Q.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  is  no  advantage  to  the  manufacturer 
unless  there  is  a  similar  advance  in  the  price  of  goods? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  An  advance  in  goods  does  not  always  follow  the  advance  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton?— A.  No;  I  have  seen  cotton  go  up  and  goods  go  down. 

Q.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  come  too  late  to  be  of  much  advan- 
tage to  the  farmers  of  the  State? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  get  much  out  of  it. 

Q.  The  crop  is  mostly  sold  before  the  1st  of  December? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  really  the  advance  in  cotton  has  not  been  of  much  advantage  to  the  labor 
in  the  State?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  price  of  your  finished  goods  has  not  increased  anything  like  100  per  cent, 
as  the  raw  cotton  has  to-day? — A.  No. 

CJ.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  The  fact  that  the  price  of  the  finished  product  has  not 
advanced,  while  the  price  of  cotton  has,  makes  it  all  the  harder? — A.  'Yes. 
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9-  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  There  is  quite  a  margain  between  the 
price  of  cotton  and  the  cotton  Jabric — quite  a  margin  of  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  cotton  has  gradually  gone  down  you  do  not  cut  down  on  your  manufac- 
tured products,  do  you?— A.  Yes;  for  several  years  we  have  had  to.  It  was  a 
pretty  hard  time  in  manufacturing  until  the  last  year  or  18  months. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  cotton?— A.  I  get  it  at  points  contiguous  to  Atlanta 
and  in  Atlanta. 

Q.  How — daily,  weekly,  or  monthly?— A.  I  buy  right  along.  It  depends  on 
how  the  market  is. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  buy  through  brokers? — A.  I  buy  some  from 
cotton  merchants  here  and  some  from  merchants  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  buy  a  month  or  two  ahead? — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  on  hand  now? — A.  I  think  I  have  enough  to  do  until 
cotton  comes  in  again. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  began  to  buy  that  cotton  up  to  the  last  time  you  bought, 
what  did  that  cotton  cost  you?  About  what  would  it  average? — A.  I  suppose 
somewhere  between  7  and  8  cents. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  you  are  holding  that  cotton? — A.  In  my  own  warehouse. 

Q.  Who  advanced  the  money  to  hold  it? — A.  I  borrow  in  New  York,  Atlanta, 
and  all  around;  I  use  some  money  of  my  own. 

Q.  What  rates  of  interest  do  the  banks  charge  you  for  holding  that  cotton? — 
A.  That  depends  on  the  tightness  of  the  money  market. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  they  are  charging  you  now  on  that  cotton  you  are 
holding? — A..  I  have  not  borrowed  any  for  some  time.  I  suppose  I  can  get  money 
now  for  5  or  6  per  cent. 

Q.  The  banks  are  helping  the  spinner  to  hold  cotton  even  up  to  next  October, 
now.  Is  not  that  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Could  that  have  been  done  a  few  years  ago? — A.  I  do  not  know,  before  I 
began  manufacturing. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin? — A.  Six  years  ago. 

Q.  Could  that  have  been  done  10  years  ago? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Could  you  do  it  6  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  where  did  you  get  the  money? — A.  Where  I  am  getting  it  now. 

Q.  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Mostly  in  New  York? — A.  Some  there  and  some  here; 
wherever  it  is  most  advantageous  to  get  it. 

Q.  Are  the  bankers  here  cooperating  more  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  cotton  averaged  between  7  and  8 
cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  June  and  July  deliveries  cost  you  now  if  jou  had  to  buy? — 
A.  I  suppose  over  9  cents. 

Q.  Could  you  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  for  June  delivery  for  less  than  10£  cents 
right  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where? — A.  On  the  New  York  Exchange. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  speculative  market.  I  mean  where  you  can  go 
to  a  warehouse  and  make  a  contract  for  500  bales  of  cotton? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  not  tried  that. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  spot  cotton? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  condition. 

Q.  What  is  the  increase  in  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  in  the  last  6  years  since 
you  have  been  at  work? — A.  We  have  not  had  much  change. 

Q.  You  sell  all  you  can  make?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  orders  ahead? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  take  more  if  you  could  fill  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increased  demand  for  cotton  goods? — A.  I  think  the  export 
demand  has  been  greater  for  the  last  few  months. 

Q.  Are  you  selling  any  cotton  in  the  Orient?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  a  good  opening?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Likely  to  be  a  good  one?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Increasing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  in  Europe? — A.  No;  we  sell  to  China  altogether. 

Q.  China  and  Japan?— A.  Not  in  Japan.  We  sell  some  in  Africa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  weight  of  those  goods  you  sell  in  China? — 
A.  Three-yard  sheetings. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  you  are  delivering  those  goods  at,  latest 
contract,  to  China?— A.  I  made  a  contract  for  China  some  time  ago  for  less  than 
5  cents. 
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Q.  About  ii  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  low  did  these  goods  get  2  years  ago  when  cotton  was  worth  about  5 
cents?  Did  they  sell  as  low  as  3J  cents? — A.  Yes,  they  did.  I  think,  as  low  as  3J 
cents. 

Q.  So  when  cotton  was  5  cents,  the  margin  of  profit  was  very  small  at  3^ 
cents? — A.  Yes,  very. 

Q.  And  with  the  price  of  cotton  to-day,  9£  cents,  there  is  very  little  margin  at 
4J-  cents? — A..  Very  little. 

Q.  So  unless  you  can  get  an  advance  in  the  price  of  goods,  there  is  not  very 
much  margin  between  the  value  of  cotton  to-day  and  the  value  of  the  export 
goods? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  could  sell  your  raw  stock  of  cotton  to  the  English  spin- 
ners at  more  profit  than  the  goods? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so;  more  than  by  manu- 
facturing it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Why  do  you  not  do  it?— A.  I  can  not 
afford  to;  can  not  afford  to  stop  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  bound  to  be  a  rise  in  the  fabric? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  my  doubts.  I  think  they  will  base  the  price  of  goods  pretty  soon 
on  the  next  crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  "What  is  it  that  regulates  the  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured article? — A.  Supply  and  demand,  I  think. 

Q.  What  has  the  competition  of  other  parts  of  the  country  to  do  with  it?  Is 
the  competition  of  New  England  keeping  prices  down? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  are  very  few  of  these  export  goods  made  in  New 
England? — A.  Mostly  in  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Does  England  export? — A.  England  does. 

Q.  I  mean  New  England. — A.  They  did  that  business  many  years  ago,  but  it 
has  gradually  come  South. 

Q.  To  what  countries  do  they  export  chiefly? — A.  Where  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  competing  with  the  New 
England  product? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  competition.  We  sell  all  that  we 
can  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  very  few  goods  of  your 
class  now  made  in  New  England,  and  that  many  of  the  mills  have  built  branch 
mills  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  goods  are  sold  under  their  brands,  the  finan- 
ciering all  done  in  Boston,  with  the  main  office  of  the  company  in  Boston — simply 
employing  Southern  labor,  and  enjoying  any  advantages  the  South  may  have, 
and  competing  with  you  here  in  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  bulk  of  the  goods  sold  under  New  England  brands  for  marketing  in 
China  to-day  are  made  in  the  South? — A.  I  think  the  greater  proportion  of  them 
are. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Coming  back  to  the  price  of  goods  again 
for  the  moment:  You  said  you  had  all  the  work  you  could  do  and  had  all  the 
orders  for  the  factory  that  you  could  accept,  that  you  could  get  more  orders  if 
you  could  fill  them? — A.  I  said  I  would  accept  more-orders  if  I  could  get  them. 
I  have  all  that  I  can  do  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Don't  you  find  the  China  demand  light  now? — A.  Yes.  I 
have  had  no  orders  now  for  some  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  solisit  them? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we 
solicit,  but  there  seems  to  be  very  little  demand  at  the  present  moment. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  work,  or  are  you  soliciting  future  orders? — A.  I 
am  soliciting  orders  now. 

ty.  Can  you  get  them? — A.  I  have  not  yet. 

Q.  What  could  you  get  for  this  cotton  that  costs  between  7  and  8  cents? — A.  It 
is  worth  about  11  cents  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  Here,  f .  o.  b.? — A.  About  9|  cents. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  selling  in  North  Carolina  for  future  deliveries  to-day 
at  Wi  cents? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  paid  little  attention  to  cotton 
for  some  time. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  to  your  interest  to  get  into  closer  connection 
with  the  farmer — the  producer  of  the  cotton?  If  they  sell  it  for  6  cents  and  you 
pay  8  cents,  should  you  be  willing  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  they  should 
sell  to  you  for  7  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  to  go  halfway  and  meet  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  would  crowd  out  the  broker. — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  would  become  of  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  crowded  out? — A.  I  do 
not  know  about  that. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Would  there  be  any  inconvenience  to  you  in  following 
such  a  plan  as  that?  Would  you  have  to  go  around  and  travel  to  get  the  cotton?— 
A.  It  would  be  a  little  more  work. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.)  Suppose  the  farmers  put  the  cotton  in  a 
warehouse  and  insured  it  for  its  full  value  and  then  sold  it  to  you,  to  be  taken 
out  as  you  want  it;  that  would  not  be  any  inconvenience  to  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  making  the  farmer  his  own  broker?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.)  It  makes  the  banker  the  broker,  who 
advances  the  money  to  the  farmer;  nobody  comes  between  you  except  the 
banker? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  not  that  custom  growing,  of  establishing  these  bonded 
warehouses,  where  the  cotton  can  be  stored  by  the  farmer,  who  borrows  the 
mcney  from  the  banker?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not  in  this  section. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  It  is  coming,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  accept  it.  It  would  save  you  expense  and  bring  the  farmer  more 
money. — A.  I  have  no  objection. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  turn 
their  crop  off  immediately  after  picking?— A.  I  think  the  farmers  are  in  better 
condition  than  heretofore. '  More  people  hold  it  than  in  years  past.  I  do  not 
know  what  proportion  are  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  it  all  on  the  market  at  one  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  ever  since  the  war. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  reason  for  the  depression  of  cotton  at  certain 
periods? — A.  They  have  had  debts  and  have  had  to  put  it  on  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  think  arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  they  could  have  a 
bonded  warehouse? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Giving  the  cotton  as  security? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  that  plan  any  farmer  could  hold  his  cotton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  combination  of  manufacturers  in  your 
State? — A.  Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Each  firm  does  business  of  its  own  accord  and  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  outsiders? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  (Representative  Livingston.)  Ask  if  the  Georgia  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion belongs  to  the  National  Association.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  are  after,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  there  is  an  association  or  combi- 
nation, I  do  not  care  which. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combination  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  an  association? — A.  There  was  a  little  association  here,  but  that  is 
only  for  meeting  and  discussing  matters;  no  combination. 

Q.  Matters  of  what  character?  Relative  to  prices? — A.  No,  not  at  all;  that  has 
never  been  discussed. 

Q.  Relative  to  wages? — A.  No;  just  the  general  good  of  the  manufacturers. 
Wages  have  never  been  discussed.    The  truth  is  there  has  been  very  little  done. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  About  the  health  of  these  boys  and  girls, 
women  and  men  that  work  in  your  factory.  Is  there  a  larger  percentage  of  sick- 
ness among  them  than  in  the  ordinary  mass  of  the  city  here?  Have  you  ever 
given  any  attention  to  it? — A.  Yes;  I  am  sure  there  is  not. 

Q.  They  are  as  healthy  as  any  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  contented? — A.  Perfectly  contented. 

Q.  No  strikes? — A.  Never  had  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Any  organized  labor? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  doctor  for  these  factory  employees? — A.  No;  we  have  none. 
There  is  a  physician  just  outside  that  we  call  in.    We  see  that  they  are  paid. 

Q.  You  see  they  are  paid  when  called  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  employees  the  privilege  of  calling  any  physician  they  please? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  see  that  they  are  paid? — A.  Yes.  We  nearly  always  call  a  physician. 
We  have  a  telephone  and  they  come  to  the  office  and  call  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  find,  as  a  rule,  that  your  employees  pay  their  own  debts  voluntarily? 
A.  As  a  rule  they  do. 

Q.  Then  why  does  it  become  necessary  for  the  company  to  pay  it  for  them? — A. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  not  known  as  well  as  the  mill  is,  and  when  we  call  the 
physicians  in  we  guarantee  that  the  bills  will  be  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  only  the  doctors'  bills  that  you  guarantee? — A.  That 
is  all;  and  the  medicines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  There  is  one  reason  for  it,  is  there  not? 
Under  the  laws  of  Georgia  you  can  not  garnishee  labor? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  can  not  garnishee  the  wages  of  these  people,  and  they  have  nothing 
above  the  ordinary  homestead ,  and  there  is  no  way  at  law  to  collect  it  out  of  them. 
For  that  reason  if  they  get  the  services  of  a  physician  you  have  to  guarantee  it; 
that  is  the  whole  of  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  your  plan  in  employment?  Do  you  acquaint 
a  man  with  the  fact  that  you  have  houses  to  rent,  and  that  you  have  a  store  with 
which  he  can  trade? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  ever  considered  at  all.  They  all 
want  houses  on  the  ground — nearly  all  these  people  that  come  in. 

Q.  They  can  get  houses  cheaper  than  down  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  houses  are 
full  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  any  of  your  employees  own  their  own  houses? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  some — the  bosses. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  you  sell  houses  to  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  store  more  conveniently  located  and  more  accessible  to  employees 
than  the  downtown  stores? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  on  the  ground. 

Q.  They  trade  there  because  of  the  convenience? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.)  Give  us  the  name  of  your  mills. — A. 
Exposition  Cotton  Mills. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  any  complaint  from  your  employees  as  to 
the  long  hours  of  labor? — A.  We  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  your  men  can  do  more  work  in  11  hours  a  day  the  year 
round  than  they  could  in  10  hours? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difference  in 
the  amount  of  work  done? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  do  as  much  in  10  hours  as  in  11? — A.  I  mean  they  do  not  object 
to  the  11  hours, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  work  11  hours  because  you  think  you  get  better 
results  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Your  machinery  runs  at  a  certain  rate?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  power  and  at  a  certain  speed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  course  they  could  not  do  as  much  in  10  hours  as  in  11,  and  you  could 
make  more  in  12  and  more  in  15  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  is  all  done  by  machinery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Weaving  is  almost  automatic,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Simply  to  start  the  machinery,  and  stop  it,  if  it  is  making  bad  cloth? — A.  It 
runs  itself. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  physical  part  of  the  labor  is  not  very  much? — A. 
It  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  seats  provided  for  your  weavers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  physical  exhaustion  of  working  in  your  factory  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  chopping  wood  by  the  cord  or  following  the  plow? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  are  conversant  with  both? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  plowed.  I  do  not  like 
the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  There  is  some  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
cotton  industry  here  and  in  the  New  England  States,  is  there  not? — A.  Yes;  I 
understand  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  such  a  difference  should  exist? — A. 
We  have  a  better  climate  than  they  have — not  so  rigorous  in  the  winter  and  not 
too  hot  in  the  summer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  windows  are  open  8  or  9  months  in  the  year,  letting 
in  fresh  air? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Any  other  reasons? — A.  We  are  poorer  than  they  are 
and  have  to  work  more. 

Q.  Perhaps  these  long  hours  are  keeping  you  poor.  Is  there  anything  in 
that? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Regardless  of  climate,  is  it  not  true  that  the  New  England  manufacturer 
has  to  meet  your  competition,  and  by  reason  of  your  longer  hoursyou  are  able  to 
produce  cheaper? — A.  We  do  not  compete  much  with  them.  We  do  not  make 
the  same  character  of  goods;  very  little. 

Q.  You  do  not  enter  the  same  markets?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  long  do  the  employees  upon  the  farm  labor  each 
day,  and  the  workmen  upon  the  streets  in  the  city  here,  generally? — A.  I  used  to 
plow  from  sunup  to  sundown. 

Q.  That  is  the  universal  rule;  making  about  how  many  hours? — A.  About  12 — 
10  or  12  or  13.     It  depends  on  the  day. 
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Q.  In  summer  time  as  high  as  13,  and  in  tho  winter  time  9  or  10? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  are  not  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  demanding  11  hours'  work  from 
your  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  customary  in  the  Southern  country  to  work  long 
hours  in  agricultural  pursuits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  cotton-mill  industry  has  been  a  matter  of  recent  origin? — A.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent — about  18  years. 

Q.  The  New  England  cotton  mills  have  been  running  75  or  80  years,  have  they 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  used  to  run  14  hours  a  day  and  gradually  cut  down? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  ran  over  11  hours  a  day,  did  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  you  never  enjoyed  the  14  hours  a  day  that  the  New  England  mills 
enjoyed? — A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore  you  think  that,  the  industry  being  in  its  infancy  in  the  Southern 
country,  any  advantages  you  have,  either  from  the  customs  of  the  people  or  cli- 
matic advantages — your  employees  working  so  much  in  the  open  air  instead  of 
being  shut  up  in  tightly  sealed  houses — this  country  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy? — A.  That  is  our  position.  Our  windows  are  open  some  8  or  9  months  in 
the  year. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  These  New  England  mills  are  well  pro- 
tected. They  do  not  come  into  competition  with  you  or  with  European  mills, 
but  are  well  protected? — A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  the  tariff  is? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  There  is  a  tariff  on 
them. 

Q.  Pretty  high,  is  it  not,  on  their  fabrics? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  do  not  come  into  competition  with  Southern  mills  that  make  a 
different  kind  of  stuff,  and  they  are  thoroughly  protected  against  the  English  or 
European  spinners.  They  are  not  suffering  under  an  8  or  9  hour  law,  are  they? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  their  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  New  England  mills  are  making 
finer  cloth  than  is  ever  thought  of  in  the  South — cloths  made  only  in  Germany, 
and  therefore  the  New  England  mill  is  not  in  competition  with  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Northern  mills  were  formerly  on  the  export  busi- 
ness, China  and  Africa,  and  have  established  branch  mills  in  the  South? — A. 
Some  of  them  are  running  entirely  on  that. 

Q.  So  they  are  competing  with  themselves  in  the  North  and  adding  to  any 
competition  that  may  exist  between  the  South  and  New  England? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  New  England  mills  established  in  the  South  have 
decided  advantages  over  your  mills  in  the  way  of  getting  cheap  capital  in  the 
North,  and  the  brands  they  have  had  for  75  or  80  years  in  the  export  business  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  general  business  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods?— A.  Yes;  and  they  have  had  the  trade  well  established  for  all  these 
years. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  New  England  brands  will  command  a  quarter  of 
a  cght  above  any  Southern  brand,  even  if  the  goods  are  made  in  the  South?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.    ' 

Q.  And  they  are  sold  in  China  and  Africa  on  that  brand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  brand  can  not  be  infringed  upon?— A.  They  are  protected  in  the 
brand;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  advantage  per  cent  have  you  over 
the  Lowell  mills,  spinning  the  same  fabric,  whether  coarse  stuff  or  fine  stuff? — 
A.  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

Q.  "Will  you  do  that  some  day?— A.  Yes,  sir.     I  do  not  know  that  I  could gei  at 

the  exact  figures.  ,  .,,„,,„ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  you  think  you  have  much  advantage  in  the  South  from 
your  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields?— A.  Not  as  much  as  some  people  think. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  to  pay  a  heavy  freight  to  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate?— A.  About  60  cents. 

Q.  The  rate  from  Lowell  to  New  York  is  about  15?— A.  Yes. 
■  Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  the  advantage  in  raw  cotton  that  the  people  suppose 
the  Southern  mills  have?— A.  Not  so  much  as  some  people  seem  to  think. 

Q.  New  York  is  the  basis  of  delivery  on  all  export  goods?— A.  Yes;  all  export 
goods  are  sold  at  New  York.  t 

Q.  You  have  to  allow  the  New  York  rate  of  freight?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  give  that  to  the  exporter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  practically  your  goods  are  delivered  less  the  New  York  freight?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  that  grow  out  of  the  money  ques- 
tion, the  bank  facilities,  exchange  facilities  in  New  York  over  Charleston  and 
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Savannah?    Why  don't  you  make  the  arrangement  at  Savannah? — A.  All  the  for- 
eign agents  are  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  agents  of  foreign  houses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  their  offices  in  New  York? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  The  purchases  are  all  made  there?   -A.  And  delivered  there. 

Q.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  to  make  deliveries  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  they  any  branch  houses  on  the  Pacific  coast? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  do  your  goods  go  abroad;  transcontinental? — A.  Yes. 
What  road? — A.  "We  deliver  to  New  York.    I  do  not  know  further  than  that. 
You  do  not  know  whether  they  go  across  the  continent  or  by  water? — A.  No; 
I  do  not. 

CJ.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Has  there  been  any  effort  made  by  cotton, 
spinners  in  the  South  to  establish  an  agency  with  these  foreign  nations  at  a  home 
port  here? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  to  you.  It  would  save  an  immense  amount  of 
money.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  buy  in  New  York  and  bring  down 
here  and  ship  back  to  Naw  York,  or  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  here  and  ship  it  to  New 
York  when  it  has  got  to  go  to  Hongkong. — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  strikes  me  your  goods  would  go  over  the  Southern 
railway  direct  to  California. — A.  I  have  shipped  some  that  way,  but  they  were 
deliverable  at  New  York — sold  deliverable  at  New  York. 

Q.  You  shipped  that  way  but  had  to  deduct  the  freight  to  New  York? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Coming  to  the  farm-labor  phase  of  your  testimony, 
you  say  that  when  you  worked  on  a  farm  you  worked  from  sun  up  to  sun  down. 
How  many  years  since  was  that? — A.  That  was  40  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  the  custom  now? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  How  much,  if  any,  agricultural  machinery  was  used 
in  those  days? — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  products  to  the  market? — A.  Hauled  them  in  wagons; 
not  many  railroads — not  so  many  as  we  have  now. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  supplies?  hauled  them  by  wagon  from  the  market 
points  to  your  home? — A.  In  those  days  we  made  the  supplies  on  the  farms. 

Q.  There  were  some  things  you  could  not  make? — A.  Yes;  we  hauled  them  by 
wagon. 

Q.  What  distance? — A.  I  think  about  20  miles. 

Q.  In  these  days  there  is  agricultural  machinery  on  every  farm,  is  there  not? 
I  mean  machinery  for  planting  and  harvesting  crops. — A.  We  have  very  little  of 
that  in  this  country  now. 

Q.  At  all  events,  they  have  shipping  facilities,  have  they  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  the  last  40  years  the  producing  capacity  of  the  farms  of  your  coun- 
try has  increased  wonderfully  by  reason  of  these  improvements,  has  it  not? — A. 
I  think  so;  yes.  * 

Q.  Is  that  not  one  reason  why  the  hours  of  labor  even  on  the  farm  should  be 
reduced? — A.  There  may  be  some  reason,  but  they  do  not  do  it.  They  go  right 
on  and  work  as  they  always  did. 

Q.  There  is  no  climatic  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done,  is  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  season  is  long? — A.  The  crop  is  made  in  so  many  months,  and  they  have 
to  stick  to  it  to  make  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  there  been  any  great  improvement  in  the  machinery 
used  in  planting  and  cultivating  cotton  and  picking  it? — A.  Not  in  picking  at  all. 

Q.  I  understand  there  have  been  great  improvements  made  in  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  grain,  but  there  have  been  no  such  improvements  in  the  gathering 
of  cotton? — A.  None,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  There  have  been  several  pickers  invented,  but  they  were  not  a  success? — A. 
All  failures. 

Q.  So  we  still  pick  cotton  in  the  South  in  the  same  old  way,  and  it  has  to  be 
done  in  a  certain  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  grain  harvested  in  the  same  way — cut  by  cradle 
and  bound  by  hand? — A.  Some  of  it;  but  I  think  we  have  some  improvements. 

Q.  Some  reapers  and  binders? — A.  Yes.    Our  crop  is  cotton  in  this  country 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  19   1900. 
TESTIMOIIY  OF  HON.  RUFUS  B.  BULLOCK 

Cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Kimball  Hotel  at  10  a.  ni. ,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Hon.  Enfus  B.  Bullock,  233 
Peachtree  street,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  2.35  p.  m.,  and, 
being  duly 'sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  by  way  of  premise, 
that  my  relation  with  manufacture  began  here  with  the  pioneer  mill  in  Atlanta 
in  the  year  1877,  and  I  was  in  active  charge  of  the  mill  as  treasurer  and  president 
until  1892.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  given  it  any  personal  attention,  although 
I  am  still  a  director  of  the  company;  but  Mr.  Fisher,  vice-president  of  the  company, 
is  here,  who,  I  may  say,  was  raised  in  a  mill  from  boyhood.  He  knows  all  ther 
is  to  be  known  about  it. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  your  paper  which  was  sent  me  by  your  secretary, 
but  have  not  prepared  a  written  paper,  and  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  see  fit  to  ask: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Yours  is  distinctively  a  Southern  enterprise?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  not  New  England  capital  invested  in  the  South? — A.  There  was 
some  Northern  capital  originally  invested  in  starting  the  mill,  but  not  New  Eng- 
land capital.    Mr.  Fisher  has  been  here  with  us  7  or  8  years — 9  years. 

Q.  You  being  one  of  the  pioneers,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  your 
testimony. — A.  I  am  only  the  pioneer  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Of  course, 
there  were  plenty  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South  before  ours.  Ours  was  the  first 
one  that  started  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  I  think  we  were  the  pioneers  in  using 
steam  power  in  this  Southern  country. 

Q.  .(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  your.mill  employees  white? — A.  White  labor,  except 
the  colored  labor  for  rough  work — sweepers,  coal  heavers,  firemen,  etc. 

Q.  You  never  attempted  to  work  colored  labor  in  with  the  white  labor? — A.  No, 
sir;  except  when  the  white  help  goes  out  to  get  a  can  of  snuff  the  colored  sweepers 
run  the  loom.  * 

Q.  Would  the  white  labor  be  willing  that  the  colored  help  be  employed  in  the 
mill? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  not  work  together? — A.  I  should  say  there  would  be  very 
serious  objection  to  it.  They  might  consent  to  it  if  a  person  pushed  them  for  the 
experiment,  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  either  have  all  colored  or  all  white  in  spin- 
ning, weaving,  carding,  etc. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  race  prejudice,  I  suppose? — A.  Altogether  race  preju- 
dice, and  social  prejudice  perhaps  more  than  race  prejudice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cotton  mills  being  run  by  colored  help? — A.  Only  by 
newspaper  report,  in  Charleston. 

Q.  There  are  none  of  them  you  know  of  your  own  experience? — A.  No,  sir; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  colored  people  are  competent  to  serve  as  employees  in  cot- 
ton mills? — A.  Perfectly  so;  that  is,  you  could  make  up  a  corps  from  colored 
people. 

Q.  You  think  they  could  be  taught  as  readily  as  the  white  population  that 
come  to  the  mills — some  of  them? — A.  As  you  know,  some  of  them  are  more  intel- 
ligent, some  are  less  so;  the  same  as  white  people. 

I  should  like  to  say,  with  your  permission,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
what  was  said  here  this  morning,  that  I  do  not  concur  with  the  idea  that  machin- 
ery, because  it  runs  with  power,  necessarily  will  produce  more  results  in  12 
hours  than  it  will  in  11.  We  were  also  the  pioneers  in  dropping  down  here  from 
12  to  11  hours,  and  I  found  from  careful  investigation  that  we  got  better  results 
and  a  more  finished  product  in  11  hours  than  we  used  to  in  12  hours.  The  fact  is 
that  while  a  machine  will  run  all  the  time,  it  needs  very  careful  attention,  so  that 
it  may  not  make  bad  work,  and  when  an  employee  is  very  fatigued  it  makes  bad 
work,  as  to  spinning  and  weaving,  especially. 

Q.  When  you  reduced  the  hours,  you  established  stricter  discipline  in  the 
mills?— A.  No,  sir;  the  same  discipline  to  the  same  people. 

Q.  They  were  more  attentive  in  their  work? — A.  We  had  experience  in  running 
a  double  set— night  and  day  people.  That  is  an  application  of  the  idea  that  the 
machinery  would  stand  running  all  the  while,  but  we  were  never  able  to  do 
double  work  in  double  time. 
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Q.  You  do  not  run  night  and  day  now? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  find  that  not  successful? — A.  It  did  not  meet  with  our  approbation 
entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  on  the  11-hour  basis  now? — A.  Yes;  66  hours 
a  week.  There  should  be  some  way  of  regulating  the  time  in  mills  of  the  country. 
Our  friends  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  Alabama  or  South  Carolina,  might  run 
on  a  certain  system  of  hours,  and  we  are  limited  by  our  law  to  another  system, 
Massachusetts  to  another  system.  All  those  things  are  a  disadvantage  to  manu- 
facturers, who  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  an  equality  in  competition. 

Q.  You  believe  in  uniform  legislation  on  that  subject? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  8  or  9  hour  workday  law  was  in  vogue  in  some  of  the 
competing  States — for  instance,  New  England — would  you  favor  the  same  in  this 
State? — A.  Yes;  whatever  is  uniform  we  should  adhere  to  everywhere. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  good  reason  why  such  uniformity  in  laws  should  not  exist? — 
A.  No;  except  our  fool  notions  about  States'  rights. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  child  labor. — A.  My  opin- 
ion in  that  matter  is  that  there  is  not  any  manufacturer  who  would  ever  employ 
a  child  that  was  below  12,  taking  that  as  a  standard,  and  who  is  too  small  to  be 
of  value.  It  is  not  to  their  interest  to  do  it,  but  they  are  obliged  to  employ  children 
very  often  who  ought,  not  to  be  in  the  mill ,  because  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the 
children  insist  on  having  the  children  employed  if  they  are  employed  themselves. 
Sometimes  they  have  an  invalid  mother. or  father,  and  the  labor  of  these  children 
is  necessary  for  their  support.  There  is  not  any  manufacturer  who  desires  to 
employ  child  labor  too  small  to  be  beneficial  or  useful  to  themselves  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  legislation  on  that  subject  ought  to  be  uniform? — A. 
Sure. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  climatic  or  other  reasons  that  would  prevent  it? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South,  which  is 
a  new  industry,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  as  New  England, 
where  it  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  to  object. 

Q.  You  think  that  industry  should  be  the  same  here  as  there?  You  have  not 
the  ability  to  hire  as  cheap  money,  and  you  have  not  the  reputations  of  brands 
and  trade-marks  in  the  market  that  those  old-established  factories  have  that 
worked  14  and  15  hours  a  day  for  years.  Do  you  think  a  young  industry  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  requirements? — A.  I  do  not  look  upon  ours  as  strictly 
a  young  industry.  We  have  been  manufacturing  in  the  South  since  before  the  war ; 
under  the  old  conditions,  of  course,  and  by  a  very  different  class  of  companies 
from  those  of  to-day.  It  is  possible  that  a  uniform  law  as  to  hours  of  labor  and 
character  of  employees  would  affect  the  South — some  portions  of  it — unfavorably 
at  first.  I  believe,  really,  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  about  a 
stand  off  between  New  England  and  the  South;  that  our  advantage  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  its  nearriess,  and  their  advantage  of  cheap  money,  and-  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  about  offset  each  other. 

Cj}.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  they  build  those  mills  in  the  South?  There  are  some 
building  here  in  Georgia. — A.  That  is  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  carrying  raw  material  to  make  heavy  goods,  and  to  use,  as  you  said  this 
morning  very  wisely,  the  advantages  which  they  have  in  their  established  brands. 
Now,  our  mill  at  Atlanta — the  Atlanta  mill — was  sued  by  the  Atlantic  mill  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  infringing  their  trade-mark,  which,  of  course,  as  you  say, 
is  worth  at  least  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  yard.  But,  of  course,  this  to  a  certain 
extent  gives  work.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  stand  all 
chances  of  uniformity. 

For  the  last  15  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  evolution  in  the  character  of  the 
products  both  North  and  South,  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  come  South  with 
their  mills  have  simply  come  here  to  make  a  brand  of  goods  which  they  can  make 
cheaper  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Compared  with  other  mills,  has  not  the  South  an 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  wages? — A.  If  you  compare  the  grade  of  output,  I 
think  we  pay  about  the  same  proportion  of  wages  for  the  class  of  goods  that  we 
make  as  New  England  does. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  comparison? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  were  the  average  wages  when  you  established 
your  factory  here  in  1877? — A.  We  began  by  paying  a  little  more  than  was  paid 
in  the  mills  over  in  North  Carolina,  because  our  mill  had  no  cottages — no  places 
to  rent.  We  paid  in  money  every  Saturday  night,  and  we  paid  a  fraction  more 
for  the  class  of  work,  piecework,  than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  over 
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in  these  other  places,  where  they  took  their  pay  in  store  pay  and  rent.  As  to  the 
amounts,  I  should  say  that  a  weaver  would  average  from  $5  to  $6.50  a  week, 
according  to  the  attention,  the  capacity,  and  the  number  of  looms  they  were  able 
to  handle.  Of  course,  the  spinners  were  paid  by  the  side,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
they  were  paid  whatever  they  were  competent  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  any  labor  bv  the  day?— A.  No  labor  by  the  day,  except  the 
scrubbers  and  coal  heavers. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  most  manufacturers  now  in  your  country  there? — A.  Yes; 
but  prices  may  be  different. 

Q.  But  they  are  paid  not  by  the  day?— A.  Overseers  are  paid  by  the  week,  but 
all  employees  under  them  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  They  would  average,  then,  probably  $4  or  §5,  would  they?— A.  I  should  say 
it  would  be  safer  to  average  them  at  about  $4 — the  weavers. 

Q.  The  whole  average  of  the  mill  would  not  amount  to  that  much?  How 
does  that  measure  up  with  the  average  in  the  New  England  mills  during  the  same 
time? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  at  that  time — as  compared  with  the  New  Eng- 
land mills  at  that  time — our  total  for  labor  was  very  little  less;  but  we  were  run- 
ning on  a  different  class  of  product,  not  such  fine  grades  of  yarn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  inferior  product  of  your  Southern  mills,  as 
compared  with  that  of  New  England,  due  to  the  lack  of  skill,  or  is  it  due  to 
equipment  of  the  mill? — A.  On  the  same  grade  of  goods,  I  think  our  goods  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  goods  made  in  New  England.  The  whole  South 
here  started  on  numbers  that  would  average  from  12  to  14,  made  into  what  is 
known  as  3-yard  goods,  that  is,  3  yards  to  the  pound  of  weight;  but  our  Atlanta 
mill  brand  was  objected  to  by  the  Atlantic  mill,  making  the  same  class  of  goods, 
as  interfering  with  their  trade-marks,  because  ours  was  equally  as  good. 

Q.  Are  the  mills  of  your  State,  and.  the  South  generally,  as  well  equipped  as 
New  England? — A.  I  should  say  not,  although  all  the  newer  mills  are  fully  up 
to  what  is  called  the  insurance  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  mills  built  in  the  South  are, 
superior  to  the  New  England  mills? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  largest  percentage  of  new  looms  are  purchased  by 
Southern  manufacturers? — A.  Probably.     I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  they  had  the  better  machinery  at  the  present  time — the 
new  mills? — A.  Yes.  I  understood  the  question  to  be  in  regard  to  several  years 
ago.  This  evolution  is  going  on  every  day.  I  think  every  new  mill  in  the  South 
goes  on  finer  numbers  than  its  predecessor,  making  a  finer  grade  of  goods;  and 
the  labor  comes  along  in  its  own  improvement  in  that  way.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  spinner  who  has  made  12  or  14  yarns  can  not  now  make  26  after  he  has 
had  experience — or  still  finer;  but  they  can  not  do  it  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  prospects  for  the  future  of 
the  South  as  a  manufacturing  section? — A.  I  think  everything  is  very  favorable 
to  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  spindles  that  have  been  put  in  operation  in  the 
South  during  the  last  year? — A.  No,  I  can  not  give  the  figures  in  regard  to  it. 
There  have  been  many  more  mills  started  in  North  and  South  Carolina  than  in 
Georgia.  There  is  more  favorable  legislation  over  there  than  we  have  here. 
Taxation  is  a  great  bugbear  in  our  State  just  now.  "We  used  to-  have  an  exemp- 
tion of  10  years  for  each  new  factory,  but  that  has  been  abolished. 

Q.  Alabama  is  forging  to  the  front  as  an  iron  State? — A.  Yes;  and  cotton  also; 
but  especially  in  iron  and  steel. 

Q.  You  see  a  great  future,  do  you  not,  for  the  South?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Along  these  lines?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  possibly  could  be  retarded  or 
avoided. 

Q.  In  10  or  15  years  do  you  think  it  will  rival  New  England? — A.  I  hope  New- 
England  will  go  along  just  as  fast  as  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  have  you  lived  South? — A.  I  came  South  in 
1856.    Augusta  used  to  be  my  home. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Maine?— A.  No,  Georgia.     I  was  born  in  New  York 

State. 

Q.  During  those  years  from  1877  to  1892,  where  did  you  find  markets  for  your 

goods? A.  "We  made  what  is  known  as  brown  goods,  which  sold  without  any 

preparation,  without  any  bleaching,  and  the  chief  market  was  through  New 
York,  where  all  buyers  got  goods  through  commission  houses.  Of  course  we 
supplied  the  trade  here — many  are  jobbers — with  whatever  they  needed  in  that 
line  of  goods,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  was  through  commission  houses 
in  New  York'.    That  is  where  the  buyers  go,  and  that  is  where  we  go. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  oriental  trade  during  those  years? — A.  Yes;  there  were 
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orders  in  New  York  export  houses  for  China,  and  we  put  special  brands  upon  the 
goods. 

Q.  But  your  trade  was  not  exclusively  oriental? — A.  No,  no.  I  think  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  of  this  mill  has  always  been  in  the  United  States.  They  were  careful 
to  make  the  very  best  quality  of  the  grade  of  goods  that  they  were  on,  and  tried 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  the  brand  of  those  goods.  So  far  as  my  experience 
went,  nine-tenths  of  the  product  was  consumed  in  the  United  States,  mostly  in 
Chicago  and  west  of  Chicago. 

Q.  None  in  Europe? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  it  went  there  after  it  had 
been  bleached. 

Q.  A  considerable  portion  went  to  the  Orient? — A.  Sometimes  the  New  England 
bleachers  converted  them — that  is,  bleached  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Orient  now  as  a  market  for  the  South? — A.  That 
is  an  undecided  problem.  I  am  in  favor  of  sending  trade  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. I  think  it  will  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  this  section  of  the  country  if  we 
can  extend  that  trade. 

Q.  It. was  stated  by  a  gentleman  on  the  train  last  night  in  Alabama  that  Annis- 
ton,  Ala. ,  has  shipped,  every  week  to  the  Orient  a  train  load  of  sewer  pipe,  and  has 
kept  that  up  ever  since  the  1st  of  January. — A.  Yes;  we  have  an  enormous  trade 
that  is  looking  in  that  direction.  If  we  can  get  a  canal  across,  there  will  be  very 
much  more  trade. 

Q.  The  trade,  then,  would  be  to  Mobile,  through  to  New  Orleans  over  the  canal, 
and  on  to  the  Orient? — A.  Yes;  Galveston  and  Brunswick.  Of  course  we  shall 
have  a  canal  across  Florida  about  the  time  we  get  the  main  Nicaragua  Canal. 
That  will  help.  My  own  individual  opinions  are  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment doing,  as  a  Government,  everything  it  can  to  promote  trade.  I  believe 
in  the  subsidy  for  shipping,  for  the  very  reason  given  from  the  illustration  this 
morning,  in  regard  to  goods  going  from  the  Northwest  by  British  ship  to  China. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  bill  that  you  would  favor? — A.  No;  whatever  will 
be  the  proper  thing  to  protect  the  public.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  a 
subsidy  for  the  benefit  of  some  individual  or  corporation  to  build  up  American 
trade  or  American  commerce.  However,  our  own  ships  should  carry  our  own 
product.  Whether  that  will  involve  all  questions  of  the  shipping  of  Porto  Rico 
is  one  of  the  undiscovered  problems  so  far.  '   • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  should  like  to  hear  you  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion.— A.  That  is  a  broad  question.  I  think  that  our  State,  as  a  State,  has  done 
all  it  could  do  to  give  equal  educational  facilities  to  both  races,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  had  any  right  to  believe  we  could  do.  When  the  question  was  first 
put  upon  us  it  was  an  awful  load.  We  were  turned  loose  within  two  days  here, 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  but  as  a  rule  our  people  and  our  States  and  our  cities 
have  met  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely  and  bravely,  and  have  done  the  very  best 
possible.  I  believe  the  negroes  were  better  off,  materially,  as  slaves  than  they 
have  ever  been  since,  but  when  we  compare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  serfs 
of  Russia,  who  are  free,  we  are  millions  of  miles  ahead  of  them.  Every  time  that 
you  see  a  gathering  of  colored  people  that  is  in  any  way  representative  of  the  State 
and  the  section  you  will  see  this  marked  improvement  from  year  to  year  in  the 
personnel.  You  can  see  it  in  the  Sunday  congregation  at  a  negro  church.  Their 
progress  is  a  marvel.  There  is  no  history  of  any  race  that  has  made  the  improve- 
ment in  30  years  that  these  negroes  have. 

Q.  They  are  not  retrograding,  then? — A.  Not  as  a  class.  Of  course  there  are 
instances — some  young  fellow  who  has  had  a  chance  to  go  through  a  university 
and  study  Greek  and  graduate  at  the  head  of  his  class  that  has  probably  been  in 
the  penitentiary  two  or  three  times  and  is  now  glad  to  get  a  dollar  a  day  to  do 
rough  work.  I  had  a  negro  who  handled  rough  bales,  and  he  used  to  mark  the 
bales  in  Greek  characters  for  his  own  information.  He  got  80  cents  a  day.  In 
his  case  that  education  was  wasted.  But  against  that  there  would  be  50  who 
would  become  preachers,  school-teachers,  doctors,  or  go  into  some  other  vocation 
by  which  they  earn  their  livelihood  and  help  other  members  of  their  race  along. 

Q.  Do  they  take  to  trades,  many  of  them? — A.  Yes;  you  see  it  all  over,  the 
State.  The  two  races  work  side  by  side  on  a  brick  wall  or  in  the  trench;  the  col- 
ored man  on  one  side  of  the  bench  and  a  white  man  on  the  other,  under  the  same 
contractor — very  often  a  negro  contractor. 

Q.  Race  distinction  is  not  noted  there? — A.  Not  to  the  extent  it  would  be  where 
they  were  brought  in  different  relations. 

Q.  Not  the  same  as  in  the  factory,  for  instance? — No,  sir;  not  the  same. 

Q.  How  are  they  paid  when  working  under  contract? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  a 
matter  of  trade  between  themselves  and  the  contractor.  In  that  class  of  work 
the  colored  people  usually  get  the  same  rate  of  pay;  but  in  the  machine  shop  you 
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are  not  so  likely  to  find  the  colored  man  working  at  a  high-priced  machine  for  the 
same  wages.  A  white  man  would  probably  get  that  advantage — he  'might  give 
better  service.  So  in  the  mill  work  they  have  to  exercise  some  judgment  and 
have  previous  training.  I  think  the  knowledge  of  handicraft  comes  from  gener- 
ation to  generation — born  in  men.  Of  course  the  colored  people  have  not  got  far 
enough  along  to  have  much  born  into  them  of  that  kind.  But  I  believe  that  it 
is  universally  conceded  that  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  is  far  beyond 
expectation  and  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  under  all  the  conditions  that 
have  surrounded  the  problem. 

Q.  There  is  one  point  about  the  impprtation  of  cotton  into  this  country.  Did 
you  ever  import  cotton? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think1  it  is  necessary? — A.  Yes;  it  has  become  necessary  in  New 
England  for  a  certain  character  of.  fabrics  to  use  the  long-staple  cotton. 

Q.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say  it  was  not  necessary  because  we  could  produce 
it  in  this  country. — A.  We  produce  wool,  and  the  same  argument  applies  there. 
When  we  can  get  Egyptian  cotton  without  tariff  it  is  better  than  the  sea  island 
cotton,  which  we  hope  to  get  more  for  than  the  Egyptians  will  make  it  for.  If 
we  had  had  protection  for  long-staple  cotton,  no  doubt  we  should  be  using  our 
own.  The  policy  of  our  section  was  in  opposition  to  any  protective  tariff  for  our 
sea  islands,  and  the  Egyptian  cotton  became  almost  a  necessity  for  many  New 
England  fabrics.  It  has  become  a  very  important  factor,  and  I  expect  New  Eng- 
land would  object  very  seriously  now. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  I  want  to  ask  your  general  knowledge  and 
opinion  of  trusts  and  combines,  what  you  think  the  Government  should  do  with 
them,  and  what  could  be  done  with  them. — A.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  broad  sub- 
ject. I  should  like  to  see  national  regulation.  I  think  trusts  are  not  objection- 
able. Wherever  the  combinations  are  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  public  welfare, 
of  course,  they  should  be  regulated  by  Congressional  action,  just  as  the  railroads 
are  by  the  interstate  commerce  law.  But  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  trusts 
that  are  objected  to  the  most — the  oil  trust  has  given  the  public  a  better  oil  for 
less  money  than  it  ever  had  before.  It  has  given  the  lubricants  for  a  less  price 
and,  perhaps,  of  as  good  quality  as  ever  before.  I  see  the  oil  trust  has  paid  an 
enormous  dividend,  and  they  must  have  made  it  in  economizing  the  production, 
because  what  they  sell  has  certainly  been  much  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  You  think  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  the  product  is  a  fair  way  of  measur- 
ing that  question,  whether  they  ought  to  exist  or  not? — A.  That  comes  up  along 
with  the  department  store,  whether  each  fellow  should  run  his  own  store.  In 
this  case  whether  each  fellow  should  run  his  own  well  and  get  his  own  price  for 
the  raw  oil  is  the  basis  of  the  question.  Whether  a  department  store  should  be 
prohibited  from  selling  shoes,  clothing,  flonr,  and  meat  or  not  is  a  question  to  be 
considered,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  quality  of  these  goods  you 
speak  of  that  have  been  produced  by  the  trust  and  the  great  reduction  in  price 
within  the  last  20  or  30  years  would  not  have  been  equally  marked  if  the  trust  had 
not  existed?-  In  other  words,  have  not  the  products  in  other  lines  in  which  there 
has  been  no  trust  been  reduced  equally  in  price  and  the  quality  improved?— A 
I  should  say  no;  because  the  aggregation  of  capital  has  enabled  this  oil  trust  to 
put  in  a  great  many  economies  that  individuals  would  not  be  able  to.  For 
instance,  the  tank  lines,  or  rather  the  oil  pipe  lines  that  carry  the  product  at  a 
very  low  cost  compared  with  what  it  used  to  cost  to  carry  by  rail.  I  doubt 
whether  except  by  combination  individuals  would  have  been  able  to  carry  oil  to 
the  seacoast  and  refineries  as  low  as  the  Standard  does  it  now.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge,  except  I  know  the  old  prices  and  I  know  the  present  prices,  the 
present  quality  and  the  old  quality.  When  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to  burn  lard 
oil  a  vessel  of  the  oil  with  a  piece  of  wick  running  through  it.  Of  course,  the 
kerosene  lamp  is  much  better  than  those  were;  but  as  to  that,  of  course,  it  is  all 

individual  opinion. 

O  CBv  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  ever  formulated  any  plan  by 
which  they  cbuld  be  regulated?-A.  No;  I  have  never  thought  it  out  m  any  way 
that  would  be  worth  recommending,  but  I  believe  that  Congress  is  on  the  right 
line  when  it  undertakes  to  nationally  control  affairs  that  affect  all  different  sec- 
tions You  are  more  likely  to  get  uniformity,  harmony,  and  fairness  than  when 
vou  leave  it  to  State  organizations,    They  will  never  agree  among  themselves. 

O  ( Bv  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  are  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  empow- 
erin°'  Congress  to  act?— A.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  its  present  power,  yes. 

O  °Havevou  noticed  the  Industrial  Commission's  preliminary  report  on  this  sub- 
iect?—  -V.  I  have  read  it.  I  happened  to  be  in  Washington  several  days,  and 
through  the  politeness  of  our  member  of  Congress  I  listened  to  several  very  inter- 
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esting  examinations  there;  among  others  President  Arthur,  of  the  Locomotive 
Brotherhood. 

CJ.  One  of  our  recommendations  in  regard  to  trusts  was  publicity. — A.  All  that 
is  in  the  right  direction.  Any  concern  that  is  fit  to  live  ought  not  to  object  to 
the  publicity  of  its  legitimate  records.  If  there  is  anything  they  are  not  willing  to 
tell,  it  must  be  something  objectionable. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  would  recommend  an  income  tax  or 
direct  tax  on  these  people? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  treated  differently 
from  any  other  people  that  are  taxed. 

Q.  They  have  franchises  different  from  other  people — privileges  different  from 
other  people. — A.  Any  other  combination  of  capital  can  get  the  same  privileges. 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  there  are  a  million  of  people  that  can  not  combine  capital 
where  there  are  ten  men  that  can. — A.  That  would  be  a  tax  on  capital  and  ought 
to  be  uniform.  I  am  a  good  deal  like  our  friend  this  morning,  who  thinks  one 
tax  is  sufficient. 

Q.  I  asked  for  information  because  there  are  many  recommendations  that  they 
be  taxed  in  some  form  on  gross  output  or  income. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  Congress  levied  a  tax  and  left  them  with  power 
unlimited,  as  it  is  to-day,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  public  would  pay  that  tax  in 
higher  prices? — A.  No  doubt.  If  you  have  an  income  tax,  let  it  be  uniform  and 
hit  the  big  fish  as  well  as  the  little  ones.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
especially  taxed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  No;  it  would  perhaps  be  unconstitutional 
to  attempt  to  do  so,  but  I  wanted  to  suggest  to  you  that  under  an  income-tax  sys- 
tem they  could  be  reached A.  Why,  sure. 

Q.  While  now  they  can  not  be? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  income  tax  is  the 
fairest  basis  of  taxation,  but  whether  it  encourages  a  violation  of  the  command- 
ments in  making  the- return  is  another  question.  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  internal-revenue  tax.  I  think  it  makes  of  our  mountain  fellows  unneces- 
sary liars  and  violators  of  the  law.  We  ought  to  raise  our  money  in  some  other 
way  than  by  taxing  some  poor  fellow  who  is  stewing  his  apples  into  applejack, 
and  hiding  in  the  mountains  to  do  it.  You  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for  our 
mountain  people  to  realize  they  are  violating  any  law;  they  are  only  beating  the 
Yankees. 

Q.  Do  you  think  combinations  lower  prices? — That  is  the  impression. 

Q.  Take  the  cost  of  nails  and  iron,  generally,  under  the  Federal  Steel  Company 
and  others;  nails  have  doubled  in  price. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  caused  by  the 
trust,  but  the  increased  demand  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  think  nails  were 
at  one  time  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  the  raw  material  advanced  in  that  case? — A. 
Yes,  and  the  consumptive  demand.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  of  our  advance  in 
cotton. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  think  if  properly  administered  the  trust  would 
cut  down  prices  because  of  the  vast  interest  under  one  management? — A.  Yes; 
and  it  would  be  one  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  it  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? — A.  Yes. 
I  think  that  is  the  real  secret  of  the  sudden  and  great  advance  in  the  price  of  raw 
cotton.  I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  just  as  many  pounds  of  cotton  fit  to 
spin  as  before.  The  surplus  was  what  we  call  "dog-tails,"  but  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  goods,  everybody  getting  good  wages,  and  having 
something  to  buy  with,  is  what  set  the  price  running.  The  price  may  be  higher 
to-day,  but  it  is  to  be  credited  to  the  actual  increase  in  the  consumptive  demand 
for  goods  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  natural;  if  people  are  earning  money  they  will 
buy  twice  as  much. — A.  Our  people  were  running  on  one-third,  but  they  would 
like  to  have  the  other  two-thirds  if  they  had  the  means  of  buying  the  other  two- 
thirds. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  not  think  also  that  the  cotton 
mills  in  the  South,  taking  hold  of  the  crop  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  had 
something  to  do  with  fixing  the  price  of  cotton? — A.  Sure;  the  home  demand  for 
raw  material  caused  by  the  demand  that  was  made  on  us  for  our  manufactured 
products  set  every  mill  man  to  thinking  about  the  necessity  of  being  supplied. 
Our  cotton  almost  all  goes  away  by  the  1st  of  May.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  our  home  mills;  we  have  to  buy  our  supply  early  and  hold  clear  through 
the  season,  while  in  New  England  they  can  send  to  Providence  and  get  all  they 
want  every  week. 

Q.  Have  you  your  stock  on  hand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  will  be  a  howl  next  year  as  to  the  difference  in  profit  between  South 
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em  mills  and  the  Eastern  and  European  mills.  Is  it  true  that  you  and  Mr.  Smyth 
make  more  by  your  mills  buying  largely,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  buy  your 
cotton  at  6,  7,  and  7i  cents,  and  these  British  fellows  are  paying  10i  cents? — A.  If 
you  let  us  tell  it,  we  would  say  it  was  because  we  were  smarter  than  the  rest 
of  you. 

Q.  Will  it  not  tell  on  your  profits  as  compared  with  their  profits? — A.  Possibly; 
but  I  think  New  England  has  been  sharp  enough  to  take  care  of  itself  in  this 
crop.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  New  England  mill  which  depended  on  Neill's 
estimates.  The  British  got  left  on  Neill.  Of  course,  I  can  not  speak  from  abso- 
lute knowledge,  but  in  a  general  way  I  should  say  New  England  was  very  well 
provided.  Mr.  Fisher  has  recently  been  up  there  and  can  tell  you  more  definitely 
than  I  can.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  and  newspaper  rot  about  this  big 
profit  business.  The  same  product  from  several  mills  will  not  vary  much  in  cost 
or  profit. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  not  bought  your  cotton  down  here  and  your  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  friends  had  not  bought  theirs,  and  it  had  gone  off  from 
here  in  May  and  you  had  sent  up  there  and  bought  it ,  would  it  not  have  cost  more 
than  the  interest  on  the  money  required  to  buy  and  put  it  in  a  warehouse? — A. 
Of  course,  you  would  have  to  pay  freight  there  and  back,  commissions,  and  every- 
thing.   That  would  make  it  more  expensive. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  to  buy  cotton  early  so  as  to  keep  it  here? — A.  Of  course; 
but  we  get  money  enough  at  a  reasonable  rate,  you  know.  We  do  not  make  more 
money  by  it,  because  if  we  had  a  warehouse  built  here  which  would  carry  the 
stock  so  that  we  could  get  it  from  week  to  week,  we  should  have  to  pay  ware- 
housing and  interest.  There  have  been  seasons  when  it  worked  the  other  way. 
Some  of  us  have  had  that  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  had  the  experience  that  you  have  paid  more  in 
October  and  November  than  you  could  buy  it  for  in  February  and  March? — A.  In 
August  and  September.  We  usually  get  it  in  September.  We  have  .enough  old 
cotton,  half  and  half,  to  mix. 

Q.  If  you  bought  cotton  in  October  and  November  you  could  have  saved  money 
by  waiting  until  spring? — A.  Sure.  That  is  one  of  the  conundrums  the  mill  men 
have  to  meet. 

Q.  It  is  not  always  a  certainty  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  fall  than  it  will  be  in 
the  spring? — A.  No;  that  is  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  will  admit  this  proposition:  That 
mills  in  the  South,  being  on  the  ground,  can  better  take  advantage  of  the  output 
of  the  cotton  fields  than  Europe  or  any  other  place? — A.  Better  than  Europe; 
but  New  England  keeps  itself  generally  well  informed,  and  we  usually  get  our 
information  from  there.  We  do  not  keep  track  of  all  this  business ,  except  through 
the  New  York  reports.  I  remember  in  my  own  experience  I  got  short  of  cotton 
in  August  and  sent  to  Memphis  and  bought  it  at  a  pretty  liberal  price,  and  when 
the  cotton  got  here  we  put  it  through  the  pickers  and  half  was  white  sand,  so  I 
did  not  get  much  lint  out  of  the  Memphis  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  cotton  was 
always  cheaper  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring,  because  it  was  forced  to  market. 
Have  you  not  found  more  than  once  that  you  paid  a  higher  price  in  November  for 
cotton  than  you  did  in  the  spring? — A.  That  is  true.  Of  course,  the  farmer  always 
feels  that  he  gets  the  lowest  price;  that  he  is  wronged,  and  that  the  man  that 
manufactures  it  is  worse  than  a  thief.    That  is  the  human  nature  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Have  you  been  conversant  in  the  last  year  with  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  the  South?— A.  Not  enough  to  speak  advisedly;  only  in 
a  general  way  from  newspaper  reading  and  general  talk. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  this  morning? — A.  I  heard  it  all,  and  think  it  is  a 
very  fair  statement  of  the  case.  We  are  suffering  from  the  conditions  forced  on 
us  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  whether  we  can  ever  get  out  of  them  is  a  conun- 
drum. If  I  were  a  negro  I  had  rather  work  for  shares  and  have  my  own  time 
than  work  for  wages.  That  has  become  almost  a  universal  system,  dividing  and 
renting,  except  where  a  man  has  been  able  to  hold  himself  together  and  hold  his 
plantation  and  handle  it  and  manage  it. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  white  farmers  are  rapidly  losing  their 
freedom,  getting  into  the  bonds  of  bankers,  syndicates,  and  money  lenders? — A. 
That  is  sure  to  be  the  case  where  they  borrow  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
but  it  is  fair  to  consider  that  there  were  very  few  white  farmers  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  few  made  since.  The  poor  white  people  that  had  to  work  more  after 
the  war  than  before  became  renters  or  croppers;  as  a  rule  they  seldom  bought 
land.  Those  people  are  all  the  time  howling  about  their  poverty  and  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  them  by  rich  people  and  money  lenders.    They  are  an  ele- 
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merit  in  every  community  that  ought  to  be  fed  by  charity  or  sent  out  of  the 
country.    I  do  not  intend  any  disrespect  to  my  friend's  constituents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  with  this 
last  cotton  crop  at  6,  7,  and  7-J-  cents,  a  great  many  of  the  debts  of  the  year 
before  accumulated  under  3  and  4  cents  cotton,  were  paid  off?— A.  That  is 
reported  to  be  the  case.  The  merchants  tell  me  their  collections  were  better  dur- 
ing the  last  fall  and  winter  than  they  have  ever  known,  and  their  trade  for  the 
coming  year  is  better  than  before.  They  have  more  confidence  to  sell  to  the 
country  merchant  than  ever  before  for  many  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  output  of  fertilizers  in  the  State,  which  is 
a  kind  of  thermometer  of  the  agricultural  conditions? — A.  I  only  know  it  by  the 
statement  of  the  number  of  bags  sold  by  the  fertilizer  inspector;  that  seems  to  be 
quite  an  increase.    The  price  is  said  to  be  considerably  higher,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  farmers  have  taken  the  fertilizer? — A.  I  do 
not,  except  in  this  general  way. 

Q.  You  understand,  do  you,  that  the  manufacturer  buys  the  tags  on  an  antici- 
pated sale,  and  the  sale  may  never  occur.  Still  the  bag  must  be  tagged  under  the 
Georgia  law  whether  sold  or  not? — A.  The  manufacturer  buys  the  tag,  and  he  sel- 
dom buys  more  than  he  believes  he  will  need,  and  he  sells  to  the.  country  merchant 
who  stands  between  him  and  the  planter.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  many  sales 
made,  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Large  farmers  buy  that  way? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  mean  the  country  through. 
Then,  most  of  our  home  local  stations  have  fertilizer  factories  that  deal  directly 
with  the  planter, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  your  idea  of  the  cost  of  raising  cotton? — A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  at  all  except  hearsay,  and  much  of  that  I  do  not  believe. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Can  you  tell  the  commission  of  some  person 
connected  with  the  fertilizer  trust  that  we  can  bring  in  here? — A.  I  only  know  by 
the  newspaper  stories  that  Scott  sold  out  his  big  concern  down  here  to  the  Caro- 
lina or  some  other  trust. 

Q.  I  think  they  are  all  sold,  but  I  do  not  know  the  party. — A.  I  do  not  know 
whom  you  could  ask  the  conundrum  of;  I  could  find  out. 

Q.  It  is  said  to  be  an  enormous  trust,  and  we  should  like  to  examine  some  of 
them. — A.  John  M.  Green  is  in  it.  I  see  several  here  in  town  that  were  very 
closely  allied  to  this  business  before  this  concentration  of  interest  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  fertilizers? — 
A.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  price,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around. 
The  phosphate,  soda,  and  all  these  component  parts  are  very  much  increased  in 
price,  owing  to  the  large  demand.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  safe  proposition  that  any 
commodity  that  has  to  be  consumed  will  naturally  find  its  level  through  natural 
causes.  You  can  not  keep  up  an  artificial  price  to  any  great  extent  for  any  length 
of  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  19,  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  H.  E.  FISHER. 

Cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Kimball  House  at  10  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  H.  E.  Fisher 
was  introduced  as  a  witnesss  at  3.35  p.  m.j  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  State  your  name, -post-office  address,  and  vocation. — A. 
H.  E.  Fisher,  manufacturer,  Altanta  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta. 

Q.  You  may  begin  by  telling  us  something  about  the  labor  in  the  factory  for  a 
period  of  years,  kind  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  number  of  female  employees, 
male  employees,  and  number  of  children  employed,  school  facilities,  houses  fur- 
nished by  the  company,  freights,  and  so  on. — A.  The  labor,  of  course,  is  all  white, 
and  as  far  as  the  proportions  are  concerned  it  is  about  30  per  cent  male,  and  the 
rest  female  and  children.  The  only  colored  labor  that  we  have  is  the  roustabouts, 
firemen,  and  sweepers  in  the  mill.  I  will  say,  that  we  have  one  colored  girl  that 
has  worked  in  the  cloth  room  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  think  ever  since 
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the  mill  was  begun,  right  along  with  the  white  hands,  and  that  is  old  Carrie  Hall. 
The  wages  average  more  than  has  been  stated  per  week.  We  employ  about  275 
hands  and  have  a  pay  roll  of  $1,300  a  week.  You  will  see  it  is  very  nearly  $5  a 
week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  An  average  of  nearly  SI  a  day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  That  includes  overseers?— A.  Includes  all  the  help 
we  employ. 

Q.  Han  you  give  an  average  without  overseers  and  bosses?— A.  Taking  out  our 
engineer  and  4  overseers,  the  pay  roll  will  average  about  $1,175. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  For  275  men?— A.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  name  of  your  mill?— A.  Altanta  Cotton  Mills. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge? — A.  Since  January,  1891. 

Q.  Are  you  from  the  North? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  cotton-mill  business  in  the  North? — A.  Since 
I  was  a  boy  14  years  old.     I  am  now  50  years  old. 

Q.  So  you  have  had  experience  in  both  sections? — A.  Yes.  I  started  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Q.  How  does  the  intelligence  of  the  labor  you  employ  now  compare  with  that 
in  the  North? — A.  I  think  it  is  equal  here. 

Q.  Equally  as  competent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  quick? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  labor  here  is  recruited  from  the  farms,  or  city  labor? — A.  It  comes  in 
from  the  country  and  various  mills. 

Q.  Not  city  people? — A.  No. 

Q.  .Some  of  thern  come  from  farms? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  own  your  own  tenements? — A.  We  do  not  have  any. 

Q.  They  live  where  they  please? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  store? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Do  your  people  save  any  money?  Do  you  offer  them  any  facilities  for  sav- 
ing?—A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  no  money  deposited  with  you? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  whether  they  are  saving  or  not? — A.  I  can  not,  except  in 
special  instances.  I  know  some  special  people  save  their  money.  We  have 
advanced  them  money  many  times,  and  made  the  first  payment  on  a  piece  of 
land  or  a  house  and  lot,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  do  that.  The  bulk 
of  them  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Q.  You  have  a  law  in  Georgia  affecting  hours? — A.  Yes;  66  hours. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  the  age  of  children  in  the  mills? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  of  your  own  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren?— A.  Yes,  sir;  none  under  12. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  worth  it.  I  think  we  can  get  better 
results  from  older  help. 

Q.  Is  there  any  pressure  on  the  part  of  parents  to  induce  you  to  take  their 
children? — A.  At  times,  and  we  have  deviated  from  the  rule  at  times  when  we 
have  had  a  family  with  1  or  2  in  the  mill  and  1  small  one,  and  if  we  had  not 
taken  the  small  one  they  would  have  gone  somewhere  else.  They  can  readily  get 
work  here  in  the  city  or  go  into  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  schools? — A.  No.  We  have  tried  several  times  to  have  anight 
school,  but  find  the  parents  object  to  it. 

Q.  The  children  of  your  employees  attend  the  city  public  schools?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  They  have  the  school  facilities?— A.  They  have  the  school  facilities  in  the 
city.    For  the  older  ones  who  were  at  work  we  tried  to  establish  a  night  school. 

Q.  Your  mill  is  in  the  city  limits?— A.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  your  cotton  in  Atlanta?— A.  Most  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  an  advantage  over  a  mill  located  in  the  country  that  has  no  steady 
market? — A.  We  buy  when  we  please,  except  that  in  the  summer  time  we  have 
to  look  out  for  ourselves.     Ordinarily  we  could  buy  right  through. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  an  advantage  over  the  Northern  mills  in  the 
nearness  to  cotton?— A.  In  one  respect— that  is,  in  grade  and  quality. 

Q.  Not  in  price?— A.  No  great  advantage  in  price. 

Q.  What  are  the  freights  on  manufactured  goods  to  New  York? — A.  At  present 
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Q  That  is  your  general  basis  of  distribution?— A.  Yes,  in  most  cases,  but  ordi- 
narily to  points  west  of  the  river  we  allow  50- cents  freight.    Texas  points,  50. 

Q.  On  export  you  allow  New  York  freight?— A.  Yes;  delivered  in  New  York. 

Q    You  pay  the  freight  to  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

Q    The  New  England  freight  does  not  average  anything  like  55  cents  from  the 
mills  to  New  York?— A.  Oh,  no. 
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Q.  Therefore,  when  they  deliver  .their  goods  in  New  York,  or  pay  the  New  York 
freight,  they  have  a  decided  advantage  over  you? — A.  Yes;  for  foreign  shipments 
they  do. 

Q.  When  you  ship  goods  to  the  bleacheries  in  New  England  you  pay  the  freight? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Does  not  the  New  England  manufacturer  have  to 
pay  the  freight  on  raw  material  that  you  pay  on  the  finished  product? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, but  there  is  a  great  difference.  The  difference  is,  a  bale  of  cotton,  500 
pounds,  at  9  cents  a  pound  is  worth  $45,  and  it  costs  you  very  close  to  66  cents 
a  hundred  to  get  it  to  New  York;  the  freight  on  a  bale  of  goods,  500  pounds,  is 
only  55  cents  per  hundred  and  it  is  worth  to-day  $100. 

Q.  That  55  cents  is  on  the  hundredweight? — A.  Yes;  55  cents  on  a  bale  worth 
$100  and  63  cents  on  a  bale  of  cotton  worth  $45,  500  pounds  each. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  So  there  is  quite  an  advantage  to  you  here? — A..  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  opinion  about  a  national  labor  law;  do  you 
agree  with  Governor  Bullock? — A.  I  do  in  some  respects;  yes:  because  as  we  are 
situated  here  and  in  the  Carolinas — they  have  a  law  now  in  Alabama 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  The  law  of  Alabama  has  been  repealed. — A.  We  are  restricted 
to  11  hours.    If  I  could  have  my  way  I  would  not  run  over  10  hours. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  get  as  good  results? — A.  Yes;  I  would  pass  a  10-hour 
law. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  ran  10  hours? — A.  Because  our  competitors  do  not;  I  have 
been  thinking  of  doing  so. 

Q.  You  would  get  the  best  class  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  lose  by  running  10  hours? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  have  con- 
sidered somewhat,  going  on  10  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Do  you  think  the  health  of  children  is  impaired  by 
running  11  hours? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  does  them  any  good  nor  any  harm.  They 
go  to  work  at  6  in  the  morning  and  work  until  6  at  night.  Saturdays  we  stop  at 
3  o'clock. 

Q.  They  are  really  in  the  factory  from  6  to  6? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  half  hour 
for  lunch;  11^  hours  every  day  except  Saturday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Thirty  minutes  at  noon?— A.  They  prefer  that,  as  they 
bring  their  dinner,  and  then  stop  on  Saturday  at  3  o'clock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  who  work  such  long  hours 
at  the  age  of  13  are  as  robust  and  strong  as  other  boys? — A.  They  look  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  the  normal  condition  of  man  to 
labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  hurt  anybody? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  man,  or  rather  of 
children,  to  labor  to  excess. — A.  If  you  could  see  our  boys  at  noon  go  out  and 
romp  there  in  the  mill  yard,  you  would  not  think  they  were  in  very  poor  health. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  .you  believe  in  a  compulsory  school  law? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  There  is  none  in  this  State? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  public  schools  run  in  Atlanta? — A.  From  September  until 
June. 

Q.  Ten  months? — A.  Yes;  10  months. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  custom  in  the  rural  districts? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
custom  of  State  schools  is.  From  the  first  Monday  in  September  until  the  first 
Friday  in  June  is  the  school  year  in  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  there  schools  so  that  the  children  can 
all  get  in  if  they  want  to? — A.  Generally  when  school  opens  there  is  trouble,  but 
after  a  month  or  so  there  is  plenty  of  room.  That  is  my  experience;  there  is  gen- 
erally a  rush  at  first. 

Q.  They  take  a  child  how  old?— -A.  Six  years.  . 

Q.  Take  6  from  12,  it  leaves  6? — A.  The  children  in  the  factory  have  a  chance 
to  go  to  school  for  6  years. 

Q.  Does  the  child  in  6  years  get  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic? — A.  A  pretty  good  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)'  Do  you  see  any  improvement  in  the  intelligence  of  your 
help  since  you  have  been  there? — A.  A  great  improvement;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  families  prefer  living  in  the  city  and  having  their  children  in 
school,  instead  of  in  the  country? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  with  children  12 
years  and  over  will  put  them  in  the  mill  part  of  the  vacation,  and  as  soon  as 
school  commences  take  them  out  and  send  them  to  school.  Others  are  opposed  to 
it,  as  they  were  to  this  night  school.  We  fitted  up  one  of  the  rooms  and  gave  it 
considerable  attention,  and  had  one  of  the  school-teachers,  Miss  Brittain;  but  we 
afterwards  found  that  they  began  to  lag,  and  investigated  the  matter,  and  found 
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the  parents  objected  to  the  coildren's  getting  the  education.  The  objection  they 
gave  was  that  they  could  not  control  them. 

Q.  They  did  not  want  the  child  to  learn  more  than  they  knew? — A.  That  is 
right. 

Q.  When  you  were  14  years  old  what  mill  did  you  work  in? — A.  Pemberton 
Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work? — A.  Sixty-six. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  war? — A.  During  the  war — just  after  the  war.  It  was 
in  1864  that  I  went  to  the  Pemberton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  hours  were  in  New  England  in  1860? — A.  I  think 
they  were  somewhere  near  66.  They  went  from  66  to  62£.  The  mills  went  vol- 
untarily to  62£  in  Lawrence.  Then  they  passed  the  10-hour  law,  and  since  I  came 
away  they  have  passed  the  58-hour  law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  law  is  in  Connecticut? — A.  It  is  60  hours.  I  was  8 
years  in  Connecticut. 

Q.  We  had  testimony  before  us  in  Charlotte,  from  a  manufacturer,  that  he  had 
compared  prices  with  mills  in  New  England,  and  that  his  prices  were  about  the 
same  as  the  wages  paid  in  Massachusetts  on  coarse  goods. — A.  We  pay  more  for 
spinning  to-day  than  they  do  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  To  the  children?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  per  side? — A.  More  per  side. 

Q.  These  prices  are  about  what  are  paid  in  New  England? — A.  Higher. 

Q.  What  advantages  have  you  in  the  South  if  the  wages  are  about  the  same? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  great  advantage  in  Atlanta  over  New  England. 
We  pay  higher  wages  than  you  do  in  the  Carolinas  or  any  of  the  country  mills. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  average  pay  was  outside  of  your  overseers? — A. 
Take  out  the  overseers,  it  is  about  $4.25  a  week.  We  have  270  hands  with  a  pay 
roll  of  $1,180,  whichmakes  it  over  $4  a  week  for  common  wage  workers. 

Q:  About  70  cents  a  day? — A.  Pretty  near,  66£. 

Q.  We  had  testimony  in  Charlotte  showing  that  the  average  wages  of  several 
mills  ran  from  75  cents  to  81£  cents,  leaving  out  overseers. — A.  I  could  not 
dispute  it. 

Q.  Where  is  the  great  advantage  in  the  Southern  mill  if  the  wages  on  the  same 
class  of  goods  is  as  high? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  average  Southern  mill. 

Q.  In  your  case,  and  if  your  freights  are  greater,  where  comes  in  your  advan- 
tage?— A.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  freights  are  greater. 

Q.  The  freights  on  the  manufactured  product? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  they  are 
greater.    They  have  to  pay  freight  on  cotton. 

Q.  Yes,  but  we  have  to  pay  more  freight  on  the  goods  to  New  York. — A.  True, 
but  they  have  to  pay  a  heavy  freight  on  the  raw  material,  which  offsets  it.  It 
costs  them  about  $3.30  on  every  bale  of  cotton.  The  rate  is  now  66  cents  to  New 
England  points. 

Q.  Is  there  much  cotton  shipped  from  Atlanta  to  New  England  points?— A. 
From  local  stations  they  ship  it  instead  of  having  it  come  into  Atlanta.  If  they 
have  any  orders  from  New  England  they  ship  it  direct  from  the  local  station  and 
save  the  freight  to  Atlanta,  which  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  brought  it  here 
and  then  reshinped  it  to  New  England. 

Q.  The  freight  from  Montgomery  to  Lowell  is  only  61  cents?— A.  The  freight 
varies.  The  last  I  knew  the  freight  rate  was  66  cents  from  here  to  New  England 
points. 

Q.  I  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  in  Alabama,  and  I  had  to  pay  51 
cents  from  Montgomery  to  our  mills,  as  against  61  cents  from  Montgomery  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  the  Lowell  man  paying  15  cents  to  New  York  and  I  paying  53.— 
A.  It  is  40  cents  from  here  to  Savannah  and  40  cents  from  here  to  Memphis. 

Q.  I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Lovering  the  other  day.  He 
is  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  mills.  After  an  experience  of  3  years  here  he 
said  he  would  rather  buy  cotton  for  the  Massachusetts  mills  than  for  his  mill  at 
Rome.  As  an  individual  he  had  the  option  of  buying  at  a  dozen  or  fifteen  differ- 
ent points  at  different  prices,  and  he  found  he  could  buy  the  cotton  deliverable 
in  -Massachusetts  for  the  same  price  as  deliverable  in  Georgia.  He  seemed  to 
think  his  mill  had  no  advantages  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  cotton,  and  that 
he  could  buy  at  better  advantage  for  his  mill  in  Massachusetts.  But,  of  course, 
he  buys  a  good  deal  off  the  wagon.— A.  But  doing  that  way  you  have  to  take 
what  the  man  has  got.  That  is  why  I  prefer  to  buy  in  Atlanta.  We  can  buy 
the  grades  we  want.  If  there  is  anything  I  do  riot  want  I  reject  it;  otherwise  I 
would  buy  by  sample.  I  can  buy  as  cheaply  here  in  Atlanta  as  I  could  out  in  the 
country.  It  generally  loses  in  weight,  and  generally  it  is  off  5  or  6  or  8  points  in 
grade  when  you  get  it.  It  might  average  strict  middling,  and  when  you  got  it 
be  off  several  points. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  there  not  some  saving  in  spinning  in 
this  climate  over  Eastern  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  Of  course,  we 
spin  Georgia  cotton,  and  there  is  more  waste  on  it  than  there  is  on  the  Texas  or 
Gulf  cotton. 

Q.  I  should  think  in  these  cotton-drying  buildings  that  they  are  compelled  to 
occupy  in  that  cold  climate  they  would  lose  a  great  deal  more  in  the  fiber  than 
you? — A.  They  have  systems  of  humidifying  and  they  can  keep  the  air  at  any 
moisture  they  wish.  Sometimes  up  there  in  August  it  is  hard  work  to  run.  We 
have  not  had  that  experience  down  here  during  the  9  or  10  years  I  have  been 
hero. 

Cj).  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  with  your  employees,  any 
strikes  or  complaints? — A.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  had  any,  although  they  are  pretty 
clannish. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  your  labor  belong  to  a  union? — A. 
I  hardly  think  there  is  any  unior  now.  They  may  belong  to  this  federation  of 
trades  that  we  have  here  in  Atlanta.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  with  them  in 
any  respect.  At  the  same  time  they  are  just  as  touchy,  and  in  many  respects 
more  touchy. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Have  there  been  committees  to  wait  on  the  manager? — 
A.  Never  had  one.    I  had  a  strike  when  I  first  came  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  You  dealt  with  them  individually?— A.  I  dealt  with 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  continue  that  to  the  present  time? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  oppor- 
tunity or  any  occasion  for  it  since. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  average  paid  for  your  cotton 
you  have  on  hand  now? — A.  Our  cotton  we  have  on  hand  to-day  stands  at  about 
$7.84. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  have  enough  to  last  until  next  fall? — A.  Maybe 
that,  yes;  that  includes  one  lot  of  cotton  we  bought  and  paid  a  good  price  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  English  mills  are  supplied? — A.  Nothing,  only 
what  I  read. 

Q.  What  is  your  conclusion  from  what  you  read? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
fully  supplied.  I  think  every  year  there  is  one  thing  we  lose  sight  of  always  down 
here,  the  fact  that  Northern  mills  each  year  are  going  on  finer  numbers,  and  will 
not  require  the  same  amount  of  cotton  that  they  have  required. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Egyptian  cotton  worked  in? — A.  At  all  the  mills. 

Q.  New  England,  chiefly? — A.  New  England,  chiefly.  I  think  some  is  coming 
down  into  the  Carolinas  now.    Some  mills  are  spinning  fine  numbers  up  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary? — A.  Yes. 

t^.  Indispensable? — A.  We  can  spin  120;  that  is  long  staple  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  we  had  a  tariff  protecting  this  long  staple,  it  could  be 
produced  in  the  South? — A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  produced  here  to  a  large  extent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Egyptian  cotton  can  be  sold  cheaper? — A.  That  is  right;  nobody  is  to 
blame  for  that  but  the  Southern  people. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  have  got  that  wrong.  The  makers 
of  the  last  tariff  refused  to  put  it  on. 

The  Witness.  How  about  the  McKinley  tariff? 

Representative  Livingston.  There  was  a  proposition  before  that  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  put  it  on,  but  they  refused. 

The  Witness.  The  McKinley  tariff? 

Representative  Livingston.  Yes.  Senator  Bacon  made  the  proposition  in  the 
Senate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  there  any  other  points  you  would  like  to  cover? — 
A.  You.  can  not  spin  without  long  staple  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Explain  to  the  commission  why  it  is 
necessary,  and  why.  long  cotton  is  used  with  our  short  cotton.  How  do  you  use 
that  long  Egyptain  cotton  with  ours? — A..  You  can  mix  it  up. 

Q.  They  do  not  use  Egyptian  cotton  pure  and  simple,  do  they? — A.  In  some 
cases  they  do. 

Q.  I  thought  they  mixed  it  all  the  while? — A.  Not  always;  sometimes  they  use 
straight  Egyptian. 

Q.  Up  to  120?— A.  Up  to  120,  and  higher  than  that. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  a  different  kind  of  plant  entirely? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  staple  of  Egyptian  cotton, 
:hes? — A.  Longer  than  that. 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  One  and  three-quarters  and  1J. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  The  Mississippi  Valley  cotton  is  li? — A. 
One  and  a  quarter,  1$;  1J  it  averages  more  especially. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  What  is  the  length  of  your  cotton  here?— A.  Seven- 
eighths.  Once  in  a  while  we  get  a  bale  over  1  inch,  but  it  is  usually  from  three- 
quarters  to  seven-eighths.  "We  got  a  bale  of  that  length;  I  never  had  but  one;  it 
raised  the  mischief  with  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  got  it  in  your  rolls,  did  you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  same  kind  of  cotton  grown  on  different  Muds  of 
land;  is  that  the  idea? — A.  Yes;  different  staples. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Is  there  anything  you  could  say  in  regard 
to  the  varieties  of  cotton  that  you  spin  that  would  help  the  farmer  in  selecting 
his  seed?  Have  you  made  any  experiments? — A.  If  the  farmer  would  pay  a  little 
attention  to  it  he  would  be  benefited  by  it;  but  the  bulk  of  them,  as  I  understand 
it,  come  and  get  a  wagonload  of  seed  regardless  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  will 
raise.  If  they  would,  as  New  England  farmers  do,  or  any  good  farmer  will  do, 
get  a  nice  stock  of  cotton,  set  aside  for  seed  and  assort  it.  they  would  improve  the 
staple,  and  improve  the  grade,  etc. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  improve  the  price? — A.  And  in  that  way  they  would 
improve  the  price. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  variety  of  cotton  seed  that  is  on  the  market 
that  you  prefer  to  spin? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  made  no  experiments? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  make  it  if  the  cotton  was  sent  to  you? — A.  If  there  was  enough 
of  it  sent  I  would  try  it. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  take?  Take  the  Jones  cotton — Jackson  cotton? — A.  I 
do  not  want  to  try  Jackson  cotton;  I  do  not  like  it. 

Q.  Don't  want  it? — A.  That  is  that  long  stalk  cotton,  is  it  not? 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Yes. — A.  I  have  had  some  of  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  like  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  the  Jones  cotton?  You  see  some  of  it  overcaps  the  ground. — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  it,  but  I  have  never  tried  it. 

Q.  Being  a  cotton  raiser  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
staple  of  different  cottons. — A.  Of  course  you  understand  that  we  can  not  run 
through  a  mill  all  sorts  of  staples  together.  That  is,  you  want  some  uniformity 
to  it.  For  instance,  if  we  were  running  on  the  average,  three-quarters  anil 
seven-eighths  staple,  and  by  some  means  one  bale  of  one  and  a  quarter  should  get 
in,  it  would  make  bad  work;  what  we  call  cockled.  If  we  are  running  seven- 
eighths  staple  that  system  works  accordingly,  and  when  we  are  running  one  and 
a  quarter  we  are  obliged  to  set  rolls  out  so  as  to  accommodate  the  length  of  the 
staple.    We  can  not  go  to  work  promiscuously  ana  put  in  different  staples. 

Q.  Suppose  I  had  20  bales  of  inch  cotton,  could  you  make  a  test  on  that? — A. 
Yes;  take  in  the  regular  lengths  you  know.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  I  should 
not  want  any  long  staples  thrown  in. 

Q.  You  want  a  uniform  staple? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  As  a  spinner  you  want  even-running  cotton? — A.  We  want 
even-running  cotton.  I  would  not  buy  it  down  here.  They  very  often  want  to 
sell  a  bale  of  cotton,  running  one  and  a  quarter  staple;  I  do  not  want  it  because 
I  can  not  use  it.  I  should  have  to  keep  it  by  itself  and  change  the  spinning 
accordingly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  One  more  point  about  the  staple.  I  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  staple  of  cotton  is  damaged  by  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
kept  before  ginned,  and  the  way  it  is  packed  away  for  ginning;  it  becomes  weak 
and  partially  rotten.  Have  you  any  experience  in  that  way? — A.  Oh,  we  have  had 
cotton  of  very  weak  staple. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  makes  it  so? — A.  Sometimes  in  the  ginning. 

Q.  You  mean  partially  destroyed  by  the  saws? — A.  It  is  sometimes  cut. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  get  cotton  with  "  blues,"  do  you  know  what  that  is? — A.  I 
know  what  is  called  blue  cotton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  fiber  is  damaged? — A.  It  is  supposed  to  be  dam- 
aged in  strength. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  that  is  picked  very 
green,  and  it  is  ginned  green,  and  put  into  bales  and  compressed,  and  I  always 
supposed  it  weakened  the  fiber? — A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent.  At  the  same  time 
Fall  River  uses  any  quantity  of  that  stuff.  They  buy  different  grades  of  cotton- 
weak  staple  and  good  staple— which  they  mix  in  certain  proportions,  so  it  takes 
care  of  itself.  We  do  not  run  all  one  grade  of  cotton;  no  mill  does  that  thing, 
but  I  am  speaking  generally  when  1  say  that;  but  we  keep  grades  uniform,  so  many 
of  this,  that,  and  the  other. 

Q.  In  making  a  coarse  grade  of  stuff  you  do,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  sir;  we  spin 
nothing  coarser  than  22. 
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Q.  In  the  coarse  grade  of  goods  can  they  take  care  of  this  "  dog-tail "  cotton? — 
A.  Oh,  yes.  They  have  certain  goods  with  not  a  pound  of  cotton — all  waste — the 
waste  that  comes  from  the  cotton.  The  mills  in  New  England  do  that.  You  take 
the  Stark  mills;  they  not  only  iise  all  their  own  waste,  but  buy  it,  and  make  it  up 
into  grain  bags  and  such  things. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  last  crop  which  was  all  "  dog  tail?"  Did  you 
work  that  cotton  successfully? — A.  Not  with  any  satisfaction  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  waste  was  much  greater,  was  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  It  rained  about  4  months  on  that  cotton? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  the  poorest  crop  of  cotton  I  ever  worked, 

Q.  Would  it  do  you  any  good  as  a  spinner  or  manufacturer  if  cotton  ran  through 
the  beater  or  picker  before  it  goes  to  the  saws  and  gin?  That  knocks  the  sand  out 
and  knocks  out  the  trash,  and  loosens  up  the  fiber  on  the  seed,  and  the  gin  handles 
it  with  less  cutting? — A.  I  can  not  tell  until  I  see  some  of  it  and  try  it.  Of  course 
all  the  dirt  you  can  get  out  of  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  in  his  waste 
account.  Sometimes  cotton  is  injured  more  by  trying  to  do  something  with  it 
than  by  putting  it  through  its  natural  course  in  ginning.  Look  at  the  cotton  from 
the  Gullett  gin. 

Q.  Do  you  use  much  from  the  Winship? — A.  I  presume  I  have,  not  knowing  it 
I  presume  we  use  from  all  kinds,  although  you  can  tell  the  Gullett  gin  by  the 
condenser. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  the  condenser,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  should  think  that  if  farmers  in  ginning  and  manipulating  their  cotton 
could  take  advice  from  the  spinners  you  would  derive  a  benefit  from  it  and  so 
would  they.  They  would  know  more  about  how  you  wanted  it. — A.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  a  material  benefit  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  producer. 

Q.  Have  you  no  published  teachings  that  you  could  send  out  to  the  farmers  on 
the  treatment  of  cotton,  if  made  directly  on  that  line? — A.  Never  had;  no,  sir; 
only  in  the  matter  of  talking  with  them,  when  we  see  them  come  in  here,  about 
the  methods  of  handling,  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  they  handle  it.  We 
never  lose  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  them  on  that  subject.  I  do  not  think  it 
does  any  good. 

Q.  That  is  not  very  complimentary  to  them  or  you? — A.  What  I  mean  by  that 
is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  get  any  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  has  no  results?— A.  It  has  no  results. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  see  so  few  of  them  that  you  would 
not  notice  the  result  even  if  they  took  your  advice? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  thing  that 
will  have  to  be  taken  up  sooner  or  later — the  matter  of  handling  and  baling  cotton 
in  the  South.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  benefit  might  be  mutual  if  you 
could  publish  something  and  get  it  to  them  on  the  handling  and  ginning  of  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  much  increase  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  this  section — the  building  of  new  mills  around  here? — A.  Not  in  this 
immediate  vicinity;  all  through  the  South  there  is. 

Q.  You  mean  in  this  section  of  Georgia? — A.  We  have  not  had  anything  that 
has  materialized,  but  we  have  had  several 

Q.  None  that  you  know  of? — A.  While  I  can  not  speak  intelligently,  I  think  the 
new  L.  &  M.  cotton  mill  will  go  through. 

Q.  Will  that  be  in  the  city?— A.  George  W.  Scott,  outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  Are  there  any  more  being  built  around  Atlanta? — A.  No  more  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  there  not  a  movement  here  to  put  up 
a  mill  to  manufacture  machinery — the  spinning  and  weaving? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  seen  some  account  of  that. — A.  They  are  just  advocating  that  now. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  machinery  in  Europe? — A.  No,  sir*  in  the  East.  I  can  get  all 
the  machinery  we  need  here  in  this  country. 

Q.  Have  you  not  an  advantage  in  spinning  cotton  here  by  being  so  close  to  the 
coal  fields?  What  would  be  the  difference  between  purchasing  coal  and  deliver- 
ing it  at  Lowell,  and  purchasing  coal  and  delivering  it  here? — A.  I  can  not  say 
now.  The  old  prices  of  coal,  that  is,  9  years  ago,  in  New  England,  was  about 
$3.50  for  Georges  Creek. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  does  coal  cost  here? — A.  Two  dollars  and  sixty 
cents. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  freight? — A.  A  dollar  and  thirty  cents  of  it. 

Q.  What  coal  do  you  use? — A.  Royal. 

Q.  That  is  Tennessee  coal? — A.  Tennessee;  the  freight  is  more  than  the  coal. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  so  you  haze  still  the  advantage  in  three  different 
lines;  first,  a  slight  advantage  in  wages  to  employees;  next,  in  regard  to  the  freight 
upon  raw  cotton,  having  the  raw  material  here  on  hand,  and  third,  in  regard  to 
the  coal,  a  slight  advantage. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  any  advan- 
tage in  wages?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  great  advantage.  I  think  there  is 
a  slight  advantage;  we  can  hire  men  here  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  we  can  in 
New  England. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.  )  Well,  they  strike  and  kick  up  the  mischief 
in  New  England;  do  you  count  that  as  one  of  your  profits?— A.  They  strike  down 
here  when  they  feel  like  it;  there  was  a  strike  the  other  day  down  in  South  Caro- 
lina at  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  think  that  strikes  are  simply  the  results  of  bad 
handling  of  men,  or  what  is  it? — A.  I  think  mostly 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  think  tact  a  great  deal? — A.  Diplomacy  is  better  than 
anything  else,  if  the  agitators 

Q.  Your  opinions  are  based  upon  your  connection  with  the  mills  all  your  life? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  acted  as  an  employee  and  employer  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  I 
went  into  the  office,  and  from  the  office  into  the  mill,  and  through  the  various 
departments  until  I  became  superintendent.  Then  I  left  the  company  and  went 
to  Connecticut  with  the  Falls  Company,  Norwich. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  while  in  New  England  of  handling  people,  employees, 
who  were  members  of  unions? — A.  Yes.  They  had  more  unions  after  I  got  away 
from  New  England  than  they  had  before. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  union  yourself? — A.  Never. 

Q.  That  was  before  this  organized  labor? — A.  They  had  some  small  unions 
there,  but  I  never  was  a  member  of  any. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  March  20, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  A.  D.  CANDLER, 

Governor  of  Georgia. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Kimball  House  at  9.25  a.m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Hon.  A.  D. 
Candler  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  12  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  may  give  your  full  name  and  post-office  address.  — 
A.  A.  D.  Candler,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  Vocation? — A.  Governor  of  Georgia. 

Q.  Our  plan  of  inquiry  covers  the  subject  of  manufactures  and  general  busi- 
ness, and  one  particular  section  of  that  relates  to  the  present  conditions  of  manu- 
facturing, -concentration  and  consolidation  of  capital,  legal  regulation  of  trusts 
and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  combinations  of  manufacturers,  causes  inducing 
them,  objects  sought  by  them,  results  secured,  rules,  regulations,  and  constitu- 
tions; manner  and  extent  of  enforcing  authority,  and  so  on.  That  is  on  page  8 
of  Part  II.  But  we  will  not  confine  you  to  this  subject  alone;  you  can  take  your 
own  plan.  We  have  the  subjects  of  transportation,  of  manufactures,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  mining  and  all  these  various,  questions  that  come  up  before  our  Industrial 
Commission.  We  will  be  very  glad,  though,  if  in  opening  up  you  could  tell  us 
something  about  your  opinion  as  to  trusts  and  trust  legislation.  By  profession 
you  are  a  lawyer? — A.  No,  1  am  not.    I  am  a  contractor,  lumberman. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  of  your  views  as  to  trusts? — A.  It  is  a  big  question. 
My  idea,  in  a  general  way,  is  that  they  are  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  in  justification  of  tha^,  opinion 
is  what  we  see  all  around  us  everywhere. 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  aggregations  of  capital  into  corporations  as  a  menace  to 
the  public  welfare — individual  corporations? — A.  No,  sir;  where  they  are  con- 
ducted just  as  natural  persons,  they  are  entitled  to  precisely  the  same  treatment  as 
natural  persons. 

Q.  You  regard  them  as  a  public  benefit,  as  a  means  of  developing  the  country? — 
A.  In  an  individual  sphere,  I  do. 

Q.  You  would  define  a  trust  as  an  aggregation  of  these  corporations? — A.  That 
is  it;  and  they  are  injurious  to  the  public  weal,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  In  what  regard? — A.  In  the  first  place,  trusts  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
that  the  masses  need  have  a  tendency  to  raise  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  do  raise 
prices  to  the  consumer;  they  build  up  colossal  fortunes,  which  are  not  good  for 
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the  masses  of  the  people;  they  result  in  filling  the  land  with  millionaires  and 
paupers;  they  build  up  the  two  extremes  of  society,  and  destroy  the  great  middle 
self-reliant  class  to  which  this  country  owes  most  of  its  prosperity  and  greatness. 

Q.  You  think  they  destroy  competition? — A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  You  think  wherever  competition  is  destroyed  it  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  use,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  formation  of  these  trusts,  where 
these  men  have  been  getting  together  in  the  last  few  years;  what  is  the  purpose, 
in  your  judgment? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  to  increase  their  profits.  I  see  no  other 
motive. 

Q.  Getting  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  production?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  they 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  increase  their  profits. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  increased  the  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

Q.  "We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  they  have  lowered 
the  price. — A.  They  always  refer  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  conten- 
tion may  be  true  in  that  particular  case;  but  in  the  main  I  think  they  have 
increased  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Q.  Have  they  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that 
prices  would  not  have  been  as  low  without  the  Standard? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  remedy.  There  may  be  an  evolution  of  the  times,  but 
I  do  think  that  by  proper,  just  legislation,  State  and  Federal,  the  evil  growing 
out  of  them  may  be  minimized,  lessened. 

Q.  You  think  all  the  evils  that  arise  from  State  corporations,  individual  cor- 
porations, can  be  corrected  by  State  laws?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  as  to  State  laws  with  reference  to  national  trusts? — A. 
Of  course,  they  can  not  correct  them  entirely.  It  will  take  united  action  of  both 
State  and  Federal  legislation  to  correct  these  evils. 

Q.  All  States  would  have  to  enact  uniform  laws? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so, 

Q.  You  think,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  is  to  get  after  it  with  national  leg- 
islation?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  What  has  occurred  to  you  as  a  good  line  to  work  upon  in  national  legisla- 
tion?— A.  Really,  I  could  not  suggest  anything.  I  have  not  considered  the  thing 
maturely  enough  to  advance  an  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  any  idea  or  theory  as  to  what 
the  States  should  do? — A.  The  States  should  enact  some  uniform  legislation,  per- 
haps on  the  line  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  of  Texas.  As  to  any  mature 
plan  of  action  for  the  State  legislatures,  I  have  formed  none. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  act  of  Texas  will  be  held  by  the  courts  to  be  con- 
stitutional?   Have  you  looked  into  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  To  regulate  or  to  own  seems  to  be  the  issue  before  the  public  mind.  Some 
take  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  own  these  monopolies,  and  that  we  can  not 
control  them  in  any  other  way;  others  take  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  regulate 
them  and  not  own  them. — A.-I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  owning -all  of  them  is 
feasible.  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  outside  the  province  of  government,  but  it 
is  within  the  province  of  government  to  regulate  and  control,  just  as  the  Gov- 
ment,  during  the  entire  history  of  our  country,  has  regulated  and  controlled  the 
liquor  traffic,  for  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  done  under  the  police  powers,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  would  regulate  industrial  organizations  under  the  same  power? — A. 
I  do  not  see  any  other  way  to  do  it.  I  should  think  we  should  have  that  power. 
I  do  not  mean  to  go  to  the  extremes  to  which  you  go  in  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  to  hold  the  combinations  in  their  legitimate  sphere.  Wherever  they 
show  a  tendency  to  conduct  their  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  injurious  to 
the  massgs  of  the  people,  then  apply  such  legislative  remedy  as  will  hold  them  to 
their  legitimate  sphere,  and  protect  the  people  against  their  greed.  Give  every 
legitimate  business  enterprise  a  fair  profit,  and  no  more  than  a  fair  profit.  What- 
ever legislation  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  ought-to  be  enacted,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Aggregated  capital  brings  aggregated 
power.  Is  that  dangerous  to  State,  municipal,  and  national  existence?— A.  I 
think  so,  unquestionably. 

Q.  It  transfers  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, does  it  not?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  drift  from  a  democracy  to  an  oligarchy  or  a 
plutocracy. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  If  you  do  not  care  to  pursue  further  that  line,  you  may 
tell  us  of  the  possibilities  of  the  South  along  the  line  of  manufacturing  enter- 
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prises.— A.  That  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  opinion.  I  think  we 
have  evidence  before  us  now  that  the  future  of  the  South  in  that  field  is  very 
promising.  The  manufactures  of  the  South  are  now  generally  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition  than  they  have  ever  been;  they  are  multiplying  in  number  and 
they  are  profitable.  We  have  every  element  here  necessary  to  insure  success, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron  goods.  Our  manufactures  in 
this  State  are  all  doing  well  and  have  been  for  several  years  past,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  as  good  labor  as  there  is  in  the  world  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
enterprises.  Our  laws  have  not  discriminated  against  them  and  I  trust  never 
will  discriminate  against  legitimate  enterprises  of  that  sort.  Our  hours  of  labor 
are  long  enough  and  I  think  not  too  long.  Our  climate  is  the  best  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  my  judgment,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  South— the  Piedmont  section 
of  the  country — the  best  on  the  continent  for  manufactures.  We  can  work  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  if  we  want  to;  it  is  never  too  hot  or  too 
cold  to  work.  The  difficulty  we  have  encountered  in  the  past  has  been  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  price  of  cotton;  it  has  not  affected  the  manufactures  so  much,  but 
the  agricultural  classes  very  greatly.  It  has  been  so  low  that  there  has  been  no 
profit  and  in  many  cases  an  actual  loss  in  its  cultivation.  The  prices  are  better 
now;  due  not  to  legislation  but  to  the  short  crop  and  the  increased  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  there  been  much  outside  capital  invested  in  Georgia 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  cotton  manufacture? — A.  Not  a  great  deal.  Most  of 
it  is  home  capital;  very  little  from  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Livingston.)  Some  of  the  States  encourage  manufac- 
tures by  exempting  them  from  taxation  for  a  number  of  years.  I  believe  our 
law  was  repealed.  We  had  that  once  in  Georgia.  Would  you  recommend  such 
a  law  again? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not.  I  believe  one  of  the 
Carolinas  has  such  a  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  No;  that  was  repealed,  too. — A.  Alabama  has.  I  believe 
it  accomplishes  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  it  gives  rise  to  dissatisfaction  among 
other  taxpayers.  They  see  a  manufacturing  establishment  exempted,  and  they 
say,  "  These  men  are  rich  and  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes,  but  I  have  to  pay  on  my 
little  farm; "  and  while  in  the  end  it  may  be  beneficial  to  the  general  public,  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  it  at  the  outset. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
people  in  Georgia? — A.  Better  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  yet. 

Q.  They  did  not  get  much  benefit  out  of  the  rise  in  cotton? — A.  Not  a  great 
deal.  A  few  held  their  cotton,  but  since  the  system  has  prevailed  here — since 
the  war — of  mortgaging  a  crop  before  it  is  made,  they  are  forced  to  sell  it  early 
in  the  season,  and  the  buyer  rather  than  the  producer  got  most  of  the  benefit  of 
the  rise  in  price. 

Q.  There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  testimony  taken  with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  South  which  seems  to  be  misunderstood  largely  abroad. 
How  does  that  matter  stand  in  Georgia? — A.  I  can  only  speak  for  Georgia.  I 
think  it  is  a  fact  that  Georgia  levies  on  the  property  of  the  State  a  heavier  per- 
centage of  taxation  for  educational  purposes  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Q.  How  is  it  distributed  between  the  whites  and  blacks? — A.  Equally  per 
capita;  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  amount  of  the  fund — the  rate  of  taxation? — 
A.  I  do  not  recall  it  now.  Our  educational  fund  is  a  little  less  than  $1,400,000, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  liquors,  the  tax  on  shows,  circuses,  etc. 

Q.  South  Carolina  has  a  constitutional  provision  for  a  3-mill  tax  for  public 
schools? — A.  We  have  no  constitutional  provision.  Our  fund  is  made  up  of  a  tax 
on  liquors,  shows,,  and  the  sale  of  fertilizer,  large  quantities  of  which  are  used  in 
the  State.  The  State  owns  a  railroad.  It  is  leased,  and  she  receives  $35,000  a 
month.  One-half  of  that  goes  to  the  educational  fund.  All  of  the  poll  tax  of  $1 
per  head  goes  to  the  educational  fund,  and  we  levy  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  $800,000. 

Q.  How  long  are  your  public  schools? — A.  Five  to  6  months. 

Q.  Is  that  fund  supplemented  at  all  by  local  taxation? — A.  In  some  of  the 
towns  and  cities — in  most  of  them — it  is;  in  the  country  it  is  not.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  chief  defects  in  our  system. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  colored  and  white  children 
in  the  public  school? — A.  I  really  could  not  tell  you,  but  the  difference  is  not  very 
great.  The  proportion  of  white  population  to  the  colored  population  is  about  47 
per  cent  black  and  53  per  cent  white. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  This  fund— $1,400,000,  did  you  say?— A.  About  that. 

Q.  It  is  expended  equally  between  white  and  black? — A.  To  all  of  those  who  go 
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to  school.  The  schools  are  open  to  all — the  colored  schools  to  the  colored  chil- 
dren, and  the  white  schools  to  the  white  children.  The  number  of  those  who 
attend  is  kept  and  returned  to  the  county  school  commissioner,  and  he  returns  it 
to  the  State  school  commissioner,  who  is  the  executive  school  officer  of  the  State, 
and  the  educational  fund  is  proportioned  between  the  counties  according  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  white  and  black;  no  distinction  between  the  schools  in  each 
county. 

Q.  And  of  this  fund  the  whites  pay  what  proportion? — A.  Nearly  all  except  the 
poll  tax.    Some  of  the  negroes  pay  a  poll  tax. 

Q.  Probably  75  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
more  than  that;  I  have  an  idea  it  is  93  per  cent.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Yet  it  is  distributed  without  regard  to  color? — A.  Yes,  sir;  no  restriction. 
Our  schools  are  absolutely  impartial  between  the  races.  There  is  this  difficulty: 
Our  constitution  provides  that  schools  shall  be  supported  by  the  State  by  taxa- 
tion, for  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
18,  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education.  But  we  go  on  and  in 
some  of  the  schools  the  teaching  is  not  confined  to  the  elementary  branches,  but 
the  children  go  ">n  into  the  higher  branches,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  the  chil- 
dren— white  and  black — study  Greek  and  Latin  and  higher  mathematics. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  cities  you  maintain  high  schools? — A.  Yes;  but  none  in 
the  country.     This  sort  of  irregular  education  does  not  accomplish  much  good. 

Q.  Sometimes  these  schools  are  taught  by  graduates  of  higher  schools  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  they  teach  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  teacher  is  to  push  them  into  the  higher  branches. 

Q.  How  about  your  State  University?  Do  you  admit  colored  pupils  there? — A. 
We  have  a  State  University  for  white  pupils  at  Athens — an  old  institution  about 
100  years  old — and  a  college  for  the  colored  pupils  near  Savannah,  not  so  old.  We 
appropriate  for  the  Athens  institution  $8,000  a  year,  and  we  appropriate  for  the 
colored  college  near  Savannah  $8,000,  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Q.  No  discrimination  there? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  The  opportunities  are  the  same  in  each  institution? — A.  Yes,  sir.     The  fac- 
ulty at  the  colored  school  are  all  colored  men;  at  Athens  they  are  all  white  men. 
I  think  the  chancellor  of  the  university  or  school  at  Athens  is  ex-officio  chancellor 
-at  Savannah  also,  but  the  faculty  are  all  colored  men.    I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
school. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in 
the  last  25  years? — A.  Oh,  yes;  many  of  them.  There  are  some  of  our  colored 
population  that  are  as  good  citizens  as  you  or  I,  I  think,  but  in  proportion  to  their 
number  there  are  not  as  many  as  among  the  white  people.  There  are  a  great 
many  unthrifty  negroes;  no  matter  what  advantages  you  give  them  they  will  not 
utilize  them,  and  when  you  come  to  think  about  it  disinterestedly  it  is  not  strange. 
It  has  taken  your  race  and  mine  centuries  to  reach  the  point  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  and  we  have  been  studying  the  question  of  self-government  700  or  800 
years,  and  we  have  not  learned  it  fully  yet.  We  do  not  always  govern  ourselves 
successfully.  How,  therefore,  can  we  expect  a  race  that  emerged  a  few  years 
ago  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  only  a  generation  ago  from  slavery,  to  reach 
that  standard  to  which  we  have  attained? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  students  in  that  college  at  Savannah? — A. 
Three  or  four  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  university  at  Athens? — A.  Not  so  many;  perhaps  200.  I 
am  not  positive  how  many  there  are  at  Savannah. 

Q.  A  re  they  coeducation  for  both  sexes? — A.  At  Savannah  I  think  so;  at  Athens 
not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  they  do  with  Greek  and  Latin  when  they  get 
it?— A.  Nothing.  . 

Q.  Do  many  go  into  the  professions  after  finishing  their  studies? — A.  A  great 
many  preach. 

Q.  Do  they  make  successes  as  lawyers  and  physicians? — A.  It  is  a  little  remark- 
able, but  I  do  not  think  I  know  of  a  negro  physician  in  the  whole  State  of  Georgia. 
I  know  a  dentist  in  this  city,  and  he  is  a  good  one.  He  is  an  old-time  darkey  and 
never  had  the  advantage  of  schools  at  all.  He  was  a  slave,  I  think — Doctor 
Badger. 

Ex-Governor  Bullock  (interrupting) :  There  are  one  or  two  physicians  who 
stand  well  in  the  State. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  colored  people  are  disposed  to  employ  colored  phy-* 
sicians  ordinarily,  but  would  not  employ  a  colored  attorney? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
We  have  some  colored  attorneys  in  Georgia,  some  pretty  good  men.  They  are 
like  all  lawyers,  some  good  men  among  them  and  some  bad  ones. 
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Q.  They  stated  they  wanted  the  very  best  talent  they  could  get  when  they  got 
into  legal  difficulties. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  For  the  betterment  of  the  negro  race 
would  you  prefer  an  industrial  education  or  a  literary  education?— A.  Our  situa- 
ation  is  peculiar  here.  Industrial  education  is  preferable,  confined  to  certain 
lines.  Now,  we  have  this  difficulty  to  encounter:  The  poorer  class  of  white  peo- 
ple engaged  in  our  industrial  enterprises  are  jealous  of  the  negro.  They  do  not 
work  together  well  in  the  same  factories.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  either  race  to  mix  them  in  manufacturing  establishments,  because  of 
these  race  prejudices  which  crop  out.  We  may  deny  it,  but  they  exist  in  every 
human  being.  The  negro  is  the  best  farm  laborer  I  ever  saw;  no  question  about 
that.  He  is  a  skillful  and  successful  farm  laborer  when  under  intelligent  direc- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  believe  that  is  his  natural  sphere?— A.  I  believe 
he  is  more  useful  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  mistake  for  him  to  enter  the  professions?— A.  Well, 
yes;  I  do.  Of  course  he  can  preach;  that  is  all  right.  He  is  useful  there.  There 
is  no  reason  that  I  see  why  he  should  not  practice  medicine  among  his  own  race. 
He  should  be  prepared  for  it  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  would  prefer  the  establishment  of  manual  schools 
for  colored  boys? — A.  The  best  school  I  ever  saw  for  the  negro,  or  the  white  boy 
either,  was  the  corn  patch — to  learn  the  art  or  science  of  farming. 

Q.  I  mean  manual  training  for  such  occupations  as  bricklayers  and  carpen- 
ters.— A.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  either  race  for  them  to  be  trained 
in  these  schools. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  many  such  colored  tradesmen? — A.  The 
bricklayers'  trade  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  in  Georgia,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  carpenters.  While  I  was  a  contractor  I  employed  both 
and  found  as  a  rule  that  the  whites  were  better  carpenters  than  the  negroes,  but 
as  bricklayers  some  of  the  best  I  ever  had  were  negroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  they  usually  receive  the  same  wages  from  con- 
tractors?— A.  Always  the  same,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  There  are  small 
contractors  that  do  odd  jobs,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cutting  there,  and  negroes 
frequently  do  that  kind  of  work  lower  than  white  men,  but  when  it  comes  to 
building  a  large  house  and  the  contractors  employing  them  to  do  the  work,  I 
know  of  no  discrimination  in  wages  where  the  skill  is  equal. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Now,  if  they  are  to  be  relegated  to  the  farm,  is  there 
an  opportunity  for  their  advancement  along  that  line?  Is  there  a  future  before 
them  as  owners  of  the  farm? — A.  I  think  so.  They  now  frequently  buy  and  own 
farms  and  are  as  successful  as  white  men.  For  a  number  of  years  nobody,  white 
or  black,  has  been  successful  on  the  farm  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  farm 
products;  but  when  farm  products  brought  good  prices,  I  knew  quite  a  number 
of  negroes  that  bought  land  and  did  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  To  go  back  to  the  educational  question,  have  you  a  com- 
pulsory school  law  in  Georgia? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  such  a  law?  Is  it  needed? — A.  I  hardly  think  so,  because 
our  people  are  disposed  to  go  to  school  all  they  can  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  is  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  some  of 
the  white  children  as  to  the  schooling  of  their  children? — A.  So  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes  there  is  not  a  great  deal:  of  course  there  is  some.  The  negroes  have 
manifested  a  great  eagerness  for  school  privileges  since  they  were  freed. 

Q.  Really  more  than  the  whites? — A.  Yes  sir,  I  think  they  have  more  than  the 
whites.  They  had  an  idea  that  education  would  lift  them  at  once  to  a  level  with 
the  whites,  and  hence  they  seize  on  school  opportunities. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  are  not  successes  as  managers,  you  think? — A. 
No.  as  a  race  they  are  not. 

Q.  That  is  something  that  is  acquired  with  long  experience? — A.  That  is  it 
exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Parents  usually  send  them  to  school  until  what  age? — 
A.  The  schools  are  open  to  them  until  they  are  18.  but  after  they  get  to  be  15  or 
16  years  old  they  have  a  roaming  disposition  and  usually  drift  away  from  the 
parents  and  go  to  town  and  hire  out  for  manual  service  or  work  for  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  the  colored  children? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  the  general  custom  among  the  white  fam- 
ilies in  Georgia  as  well  as  the  colored,  to  take  the  children  out  of  school  and  put 
them  to  work  at  the  age  of  12  or  13?— A.  They  have  to  do  that  even  earlier — 8  or 
10  years — during  crop  time,  from  planting  time  up  to  lying-by  time — up  to  the 
middle  of  July. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Boys  of  10  plow  in  Georgia? — A.  Sometimes  they  do.  I 
plowed  at  10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Sou  would  favor  a  law  restricting  the  employment 
of  children  nntil  they  attain  a  certain  age? — A.  In  factories? 

Q.  In  factories  or  other  works. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  families — 
for  instance,  widows  who  can  not.  at  the  wages  that  they  can  command,  support 
themselves  and  children  without  the  aid  of  the  children.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  the  children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  help  the  mother  earn 
the  food,  even  though  under  12  years  old. 

Q.  Could  not  exceptions  be  made  through  the  aid,  for  instance,  of  the  county 
school  commissioner  whom  you  spoke  of? — A.  Possibly  some  exceptions  could  be 
made,  and  if  they  can  be  I  would  favor  such  a  law  as  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Could  there  not  be  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  a 
child  under  14  years  of  age  could  not  be  employed  more  than  6  months  in  the 
year? — A.  That  would  do.  Such  an  enactment  or  regulation  as  that  would,  I 
think,  meet  the  emergency,  and  I  would  favor  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Now,  with  reference  to  the  compulsory  school  law; 
if  by  a  general  custom  the  people  sent  their  children  to  school,  and  such  a  law 
would  not  in  any  way  injure  those  who  followed  that  custom,  but  if  there  be  4 
or  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  people,  for  instance,  who  do  not,  would  it  not  aid  and 
benefit  all? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  A  compulsory  law  in  that  regard  would  do  all  good? — A.  I  think  it  would 
do  good  to  that  class.  However,  there  are  some  people,  white  and  black,  that 
you  can  not  educate — you  can  not  send  them  to  school. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Compulsory  laws  are  being  adopted  in  the  Northern 
States  quite  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  many  could  receive  a  fair  education  were  it  not 
for  the  interference  of  their  parents? — A.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  true,  generally,  that  the  white  boys  on  the 
farm  are  employed  at  from  8  to  12  years  of  age? — A.  Yes;  in  the  rural  districts 
nearly  all  the  boys. 

Q.  You  state  you  plowed  at  10  years  of  age — how  many  hours  a  day? — A.  Sun- 
rise to  sun  set;  sometimes  until  dark. 

CJ.  You  do  not  feel  that  it  hurt  you  any,  physically  or  otherwise? — A.  No,  I 
think  not,  sir.  I  think  it  was  a  benefit  to  me — one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
my  education. 

Q.  Parents  generally  adopt  that  kind  of  work  for  children,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  children  employed  in  factories? — A. 
I  think  our  manufacturing  firms,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  have  adapted 
the  work  required  of  the  children  to  the:  ability  of  the  children.  I  have  thought 
sometimes  that  the  evils  were  where  they  worked  too  constantly.  That  idea  w  oul'd 
come  in  there;  if  they  could  be  worked  for  a  year  and  then  lay  off,  I  think  it 
would  be  better.  The  work  is  very  little,  but  constant  confinement  is  sometimes 
injurious. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Constant  confinement  for  so  many  hours  per  day — 
12  hours  a  day — must  be  pretty  hard  on  the  constitution? — A.  I  think  our  law 
here  is  11  hours.    That  is  pretty  long  hours. 

Q.  It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  farm  life  and  labor  is  more  conducive 
to  physical  development  than  any  other? — A.  I  think  it  is,  unquestionably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  the  operators  in  the  cotton  mills  work 
steadily,  or  are  they  inclined  to  work  only  a  certain  part  of  the  time? — A.  My 
observation  has  not  been  close  enough  to  give  me  an  accurate  knowledge  on  that. 
My  impression  is  that  most  of  them  work  pretty  steadily,  I  think  the  most 
unsteady  of  operatives  in  families  are  men — heads  of  families,  who  are  inclined 
to  work  long  enough  to  get  a  little  money  to  buy  a  little  whisky  and  then  go  and 
drink  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  More  inclined  to  stay  out  late  at  night?— A.  That  is 
it.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  all  or  even  a  majority  of  operatives  in 
the  factory,  but  it  applies  to  some. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.). May  I  ask  where  the  factories  acquire  their  force  of 
employees? — A.  From  the  country  around  generally. 

Q.  Unfortunate  white  people  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  success  of 
farming? — A.  That  is  it  exactly.  They  come  from  the  country.  There  is  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  those  who  have  made  failures  on  the  farms,  as  soon  as  the 
prices  of  farm  products  become  so  low,  to  go  to  town — the  white  and  black  alike. 

Q.  The  amount  of  money  they  received  during  the  year  on  the  farm,  then,  would 
be  very  small? — A.  Very  small. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  been  your  observation  with  reference  to 
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the  social  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives? — A.  Well,  socially 
as  a  class  I  believe  that  their  conditions  are  about  as  good  as  those  of  any  other 
equal  number  of  people  as  poor  as  they  are,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  as  a 
class  as  healthy  as  country  people  who  work  in  the  open  air  on  the  farm.  They 
do  not  look  so  healthy,  those  that  I  have  seen.  .  I  think,  as  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  the  sanitary  regulations  about  our  factories  are  very  good.  There  is  no 
complaint  of  neglect  of  proper  sanitary  arrangements  about  them. 

Q.  They  are  just  equally  as  good  as  country  people,  and  sometimes  better? — A. 
Yes;  equally  as  good  and  better,  excepting  the  cases  that  I  have  mentioned,  where 
there  are  families  who  are  forced  from  necessity  to  let  the  children  work  in  order 
to  make  a  subsistence. 

Q.  Do  female  members  of  the  family  enter  the  factory  at  about  the  same  age 
as  the  boys? — A.  At  just  about  the  same  age;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Was  the  object  of  these  people  coming 
from  the  farms  to  the  mills  to  better  their  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  succeeded  in  bettering  their  condition? — A.  Very  few  of 
them  did. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  wives — mothers  of  the  family,  sometimes  go 
into  the  factory  and  work  for  a  living? — A.   Yes;  very  frequently. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four  of  a  family  employed 
at  the  same  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that?  When  the  mother 
enters  the  factory,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  home  is  neglected? — A.  Yes;  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.  And  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  lower  standard  of  living;  less  of  the 
attractions  of  a  home  life  are  found  in  the  home? — A.  Yes,  necessarily;  because - 
the  attractions  of  home  life  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  female  head  of  the 
family. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  May  I  ask  in  regard  to  this  particular  class  of  people 
you  are  talking  about  now;  on  the  farm  is  it  not  the  custom  for  these  women  to 
work  in  the  field? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  do. 

Q.  I  know  it  is  true  in  our  country;  the  house  is  deserted  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  day. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  come  to  town  and  all  work  in  the  factory,  it  is  simply  doing  what 
was  done  before;  but  in  the  factory  the  husband  earns  $25  a  month,  the  wife  $25, 
and  the  children  may  earn  $20  a  month,  making  a  total  of  $70  a  month  which  that 
family  are  able  to  earn,  as  against  practically  nothing  on  the  farm — as  far  as 
money  consideration  is  concerned? — A.  But  it  is  easier  living  on  the  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  There  is  an  agitation  in  some  of  our  States  looking 
to  the  restriction,  even  the  prohibition  of  wives  and  mothers  of  families  entering 
public  works.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  regulate  that  equitably  and  fairly  and  to  the  best  interests  of  society  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  because  there  are  instances  when  the  wife  and  mother  is  obliged 
to  work  to  earn  subsistence,  and  she  can  earn  it  more  easily  in  the  factory  than 
anywhere  else. 

Q.  Are  there  any  instances  where  the  wages  of  the  wife  and  mother  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  the  real  head  of  the  family  to  spend  his  time  in  idleness  and  careless- 
ness?— A.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  if  she  did.  not  do  it  I  think  in  some  instances 
the  family  would  starve,  because  there  are  instances  in  which  the  nominal  head 
of  the  family  can  not  be  relied  upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  On  that  point  do  we  understand  you  that  in  Georgia  mills 
many  mothers  work  in  the  mills  and  are  not  at  home  keeping  care  of  it? — A.  No, 
I  do  not  mean  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  impression  the  commission  got? — A.  I  think  where  young  children 
absolutely  demand  the  attention  of  mothers,  they  usually  have  it,  but  there  are 
instances  where  the  mother  of  the  family  goes  into  the  factory  with  her  children, 
those  children  all  being  large  enough  to  work  in  the  factory.  There  may  be 
instances  where  the  mother  of  a  young  child,  not  old  enough  to  do  anything, 
works  in  the  factory,  but  I  think  those  are  rare.  Where  the  mother  works  in  the 
factory  it  is  usually  when  she  goes  with  her  children,  who  also  work  in  the  factory. 
They  are  mostly  widows,  and  sometimes  the  head  of  the  family,  the  husband,  is 
there  with  wife  and  children. 

Q.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  mother  is  the  housekeeper,  she  and  the  children 
cook  and  provide  dinners  at  home? — A.  Yes,  and  in  those  cases,  sometimes  the 
daughters  go  into  the  factory  and  they  divide  the  housekeeping  between  them. 

Q.  So  you  think  it  is  an  exception  for  mothers  of  young  children?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  is  an  exception. 

Q.  Women  do  not  plow  in  Georgia,  do  they?— A.  Sometimes  white  women 
plow. 
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Q.  To  any  extent? — A.  Yes;  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  during  the  season 
for  cultivating  the  cotton  crops. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Notably  it  is  our  negro  women,  who  are 
splendid  plowers? — A.  None  better.    Negro  women  like  it — they  like  field  work. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  So  long  as  there  are  no  home  duties.  Now,  I  have 
seen  among  Scandinavians  and  Russians  in  my  State  grown-up  daughters — three 
or  four  daughters  and  probably  only  one  son  in  the  family.  The  grown-up 
daughters  would  choose  the  outside  farm  work,  and  prefer  it  very  much  to  the 
household  work,  and  would  be  equally  successful  with  the  boys,  too. — A.  Oh,  yes. 
The  negroes  here— the  negro  women  who  have  grown  up  on  the  farms — like  it, 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  know  how  to  do  it,  and  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  housework.  It;  is  not  to  their  taste.  There  is  a  great  tendency 
among  the  negro  women  to  do  nothing.  A  great  many  of  them  go  to  town  and 
want  to  do  nothing. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  MarchSO  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  H.  F.  GARRETT, 

President  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Kimball  House  at  9.25  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.    Mr.  H.  F.  Garrett,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
at  3.45  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Give  your  full  name,  address,  and  vocation  to  the  sec- 
retary, please. — A.  H.  F.  Garrett,  No.  310  Highland  avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  What  is  your  official  position  in  organized  labor? — A. 
President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  office?— A.  Just  one  year;  the  organiza- 
tion has  just  been  organized  one  year  the"  28th  of  this  next  April. 

Q.  You  are  its  first  president,  are  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q..  What  other  organizations  does  the  State  Federation  of  Georgia  embrace? — 
A.  It  embraces  printers,  machinists,  cigar  makers,  trainmen,  firemen,  textile 
workers,  stone  workers,  and,  in  fact,  all  labor  organizations  of  the  State  with  the 
exception  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Conductors. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  tendency  within  the  past  year  with  reference  to  the 
growth  of  the  organization?  Has  it  been  increasing  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes,  it  has 
grown  more  in  the  last  12  months  than  in  10  years. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  has  been  only  organized  just  1  year? — A .  Yes, 
just  1  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  territory  does  it  embrace? — A.  It  embraces  the 
full  State — the  State  of  Georgia. 

Q>  (By  Mr.  Ratchfosd.  )  You  say  it  has  grown  more  within  the  past  year  than 
it  has  for  10  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  only  organized  1  year  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  being  the  case,  no  growth  could  be  expected  during  the  preced- 
ing 9  years,  could  there?— A.  Well,  yes;  butthey  would  organize  and  fall  through; 
they  had  nobody  to  assist  them— to  hold  them  together. 

Q.  In  referring  to  the  10  years  past,  I  believe  you  wish  us  to  understand  that 
you  mean  to  cover  independent  trade  organizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  membership  of  the  Federation? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  Approximately,  according  to  your  knowledge?— A.  You  mean  the  total 
membership  of  the  "total  number  of  unions  connected  with  it? 

Q.  No;  total  membership?— A.  I  suppose  the  total  membership  is  about  10,000, 
probably  more. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  many  local  organizations? — A.  There  are  16  in 
this  town. 

Q.  In  the  State?— A.  Sixteen  in  Savannah;  20  in  Augusta,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  number  in  Columbus  or  Macon;  I  think  about  15  or  16  in  each  one  of 
these  cities. 

Q.  It  embraces  in  all  some  4  or  5  cities?— A.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  young 
organizations  just  started;  others  have  been  in  existence  some  time.  Now, 
Columbus  is  a  city,  and  so  is  Savannah,  that  has  just  been  organized  in  the  last  2 
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years — scarcely  an  organization  there  before  with  exception  of  the  railroad 
organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Haye  you  had  any  strikes  during  the  past  year? — A. 
No,  sir.     Yes;  there  was  one  strike  at  Columbus. 

Q;  Was  it  officially  ordered?— A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Was  it  union  men  who  participated  in  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  without  the  sanction  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  the  official  sanction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  disposition  of  employers  throughout  your  State  as  to 
treating  with  organized  labor? — A.  Good. 

Q.  They  prefer  it  to  nonunion  labor,  do  they? — A  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 
In  my  class  it  is  good. 

Q.  There  is  no  particular  hostility? — A.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  know  of,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cotton  mills. 

Q.  As  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  embracing  so  many  trades,  it  is  to 
he  presumed  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  trades? — A.  Yes, 
tolerably. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  textile  workers? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent;  more  in  Atlanta  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  in  Atlanta? — A.  Bad;  awfully  bad. 

Q.  In  what  respects? — A.  First  in  treatment,  second  in  the  houses  they  live  in. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  describe  it  in  detail  if  you  will. — A.  Well,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  employees.  They  are  not  allowed  to  join  the  labor  movement  at 
all.  As  soon  as  they  join  it  they  are  discharged  immediately.  The  houses  they 
live,  in  are  simply  boarded  up  and  down,  with  great  big  cracks  in  them,  and  they 
are  in  bad  condition — in  general  bad  condition. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  they  compelled  to  live  in  those  houses? — A.  Yes; 
and  if  not  they  can  not  work  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Is  that  a  positive  rule  you  are  assured  of? — A.  That  is  what  the  textile 
workers  themselves  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  testimony  yesterday  was  that  the  Atlanta  Cotton 
Mills  own  no  houses;  their  employees  did  not  live  in  their  houses  at  all. — A.  The 
Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  are  right  in  the  city;  they  do  not  own  houses  at  all. 

Q.  The  statement  you  make  is  a  general  statement  about  the  condition  in 
Atlanta? — A.  There  is  only  one  exception,  but  there  are  two  other  mills  besides 
that.  Those  houses  are  in  better  condition  now,  because  the  Journal  of  Labor 
has  been  making  a  fight  during  the  last  year;  consequently  they  have  improved 
those  houses  somewhat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Can  you  state  on  your  information  to  this  commis- 
sion that  if  certain  employees  refused  to  occupy  the  companies' houses  they  would 
be  dismissed  from  the  mill,  or  that  they  have  been  dismissed  from  the  mill 
because  of  that  reason? — A.  I  can  only  state  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Have  you  been  told  by  some  employees  that  they  have  been  dismissed  for 
that  reason? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  For  not  occupying  the  company  house? — A.  Yes. 

y.  Do  you  admit  that  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton 
Mill  is  correct — that  he  has  no  houses? — A.  Yes;  they  have  no  houses. 

Q.  So  your  general  statement  previously  made  did  not  apply  to  that  com- 
pany?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  as  to  the  matter  of  joining  the  trades  union; 
can  you  state  on  your  own  information  that  any  employee  has  been  discharged 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  trades  union? — A.  Only  what  they  tell  me.  Of 
course  I  do  not  know  anything  officially. 

Q.  Have  you  been  told  by  some  employees  that  they  have  been  discharged  for 
that  reason? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Was  that  reason  assigned? — A.  I  won't  say  that  reason 
was  assigned.     They  told  them  they  did  not  want  members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  What  mill  was  that? — A.  That  was  the  Exposition  Mill.  Dr.  Turner  is  presi- 
dent oi  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  mill  in  which  the  employees  were  obliged  to  live  in  the 
company  houses  or  give  up  their  employment? — A.  Yes.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Frank 
Rice,  a  prominent  citizen  of  this  town,  told  me  the  same  thing — that  the  employees 
told  him  that  they  had  to  live  in  the  company  houses  to  work  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Dr.  Turner  testified  yesterday  that  he  did  not  have  houses  sufficient  for  his 
employees,  and  that  his  rent  was  very  much  less  than  the  rent  charged  for  sur- 
rounding houses,  and  therefore  the  employees  preferred  to  live  in  his  houses. 
Is  that  statement  true? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that.  What  I  told  you  is  only 
based  on  hearsay.  I  have  no  connection  with  them  at  all.  I  am  in  the  railroad 
service,  and  I  have  no  connection  with  the  cotton-mill  service  at  all. 
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Q.  Dr.  Turner  gave  his  testimony  under  oath. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  you  say  i3  hearsay? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is-the  social  and  sanitary  conditions  of  those 
mills? — A.  I  do  not  know.     1  have  never  been  inside  of  a  cotton  mill  in  Atlanta. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  factory,  are  yoti? — A.  Well, 
yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  can  not  help  but  hear  the  whistles  blow,  you  know. 
Now,  the  employees  tell  me  that  they  go  to  work  at  a  quarter  to  6.  The  State 
law  is  11  hours.  They  tell  me  they  go  to  work  at  a  quarter  to  6,  and  that  they 
do  not  blow  the  whistle  for  them  to  go  to  work,  and  they  do  not  blow  the  whistle 
for  them  to  quit  work;  they  go  to  work  at  a  quarter  to  6,  and  quit  at  a  quarter 
past  6,  and  they  get  25  minutes  for  dinner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  said  just  now  you  heard  the  whistle  blow? — A.  Yes; 
tho  Atlanta  whistle — but  whistles  outside  of  the  city;  more  particularly  the  Expo- 
sition Mill. 

Q.  Does  the  law  allow  you  to  work  66  hours  a  week? — A.  Yes;  11  hours  a  day. 

Q.  The  testimony  here  yesterday  was  66  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Fisher  gave  his  tes- 
timony, as  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mill,  that  they  worked  11-J  hours  a  day 
and  shut  down  early  on  Saturday? — A.  He  does. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Exposition  Mills  work  a  longer  number  of  hours  a  week 
than  the  Atlanta  Mills? — A.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  know.     That  is  outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  did,  they  would  be  disregarding  the  State  law,  would  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  they  would:  but  there  are  no  factory  inspectors  in  this  State  to  enforce 
these  laws. 

Q.  Well,  Dr.  Turner  testified  under  oath  yesterday  that  they  worked  66  hours  a 
week;  he  did  not  say  they  worked  11  hours  a  day.  It  is  the  custom,  is  it  not,  for 
mills  to  shut  down  early  Saturday  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  and  some  at  noon?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  do  that,  and  work  66  hours  a  week,  they  are  obliged  to  work 
more  than  11  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  ages  of  children  usually 
employed  in  those  factories? — A.  Well,  no,  sir.  We  had  five  children  before  the 
legislative  committee  trying  to  get  the  child-labor  law  through,  and  we  found 
that  it  ranged  all  the  way  from  8  years  up  to  10. 

Q.  You  found  them  in  the  factories? — A.  We  caught  them  coming  right  out  of 
the  mill,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  legislative  committee — two  little  girls  and 
two  little  boys. ' 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  they  go  with  you  voluntarily  and  say  whether  they 
were  hired  before  they  were  12  years  of  age  or  not? — A.  They  were  not  12  then. 

Q.  I  think  the  testimony  before  the  commission  was  that  they  would  not  employ 
any  below  12  years  of  age,  because  they  get  more  service  out  of  children  above  12, 
except  that  in  rare  instances  they  employ  below  13. — A.  Elsas  &  May  discharged 
all  under  12  years  of  age  because  the  Journal  of  Labor  made  a  fight  on  that  ques- 
tion and  showed  them  up,  but  these  five  little  tots  we  got  from  the  Exposition 
Mills  and  carried  them  before  the  legislative  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  They  testified  themselves  as  to  their  age? — A.  Yes; 
they  told  th'eir  ages  right  there.    ' 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  child-labor  law.  Did  your  organization  advocate  such  a 
law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  its  provisions? — A.  It  prohibits  labor  of  children  under  12  years 
of  age  and  has  features  of  compulsory  education. 

Q.'  Do  you  believe  that  13  years  is  the  proper  limit  for  children  to  enter  fac- 
tories?— A.  No,  sir;  but  we  thought  there  would  be  some  chance  of  getting  13 
years  when  we  could  not  get  a  higher  age. 

Q.  What  age  do  you  think  should  be  fixed? — A.  Fourteen;  nothing  less  than  14. 

Q.  And  a  compulsory  educational  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  class  of  work  these  children  are  doing?  — 
A.  They  run  spinning  frames,  sweep  up,  and  doff  frames. 

Q.  Is  that  hard  work  physically? — A.  If  you  would  do  it  a  day  you  would  con- 
sider it  hard  work.    They  are  little  fellows,  and  move  quick,  but  it  is  confining. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  confining,  but  they  are  not  constantly  employed?  — 
A.  Well,  each  frame  runs  for  an  hour,  but  they  are  in  sections.  The  whole 
room  does  not  run  off  at  the  same  time.  I  suppose,  however,  there  is  some  10  or 
15  minutes  between  times.  These  spinning  frames  all  run  in  sections  all  over 
the  house.    They  are  regulated — so  many  sections,  so  many  frames  in  a  section. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Exposition  Mills  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Where  do  these  people  come  from  who  are  working  in  the  city? — A.  From 
the  country. 

Q.  They  are  not  obliged  to  come? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  Nor  are  they  obliged  to  stay?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Is  the  commission  to  understand  that  they  consider  their  condition  better 
than  before  they  came  here?— A.  No,  sir.  I  consider  when  a  person  goes  to  a 
factory  he  does  not  have  anything  else  to  do  but  go  into  the  cotton  mills. 

Q.  They  never  go  back  to  the  farm? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  state  that  as  a  positive  fact? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  among  the  cotton-mill  employees  ? — A.  I  have, 
in  Columbus,  but  not  in  Atlanta.  I  have  known  but  very  few  who  have  gone 
back  to  the  farm.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  adults  can  read  and  write, 
and  there  are  90  per  cent  of  the  children  that  can  not  read  and  write,  and  when  a 
child  enters  a  factory  it  is  a  factory  child  forever. 

Q.  You  speak  of  having  a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  this  State,  11 
hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  approve  such  a  law? — A.  No,  sir,  they  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  ask? — A.  We  want  nothing  over  10  hours;  we  prefer  8,  but  we 
have  no  legislation  in  this  State  in  regard  to  labor  at  all,  and  the  consequence  is 
we  have  got  to  ask  for  a  small  amount  and  add  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  got  an  11-hour  law  in  this  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  none  at  all? — A.  You  can  not  call  that  a  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  said  you  have  no  factory  law  in  this  State? — A. 
No,  sir;  no  labor  commissioner,  either. 

Q.  Has  organized  labor  asked  for  it? — A.  Last  session  of  the  legislature  we 
asked  for  a  labor  commissioner,  but  we  lost.  It  passed  the  house^but  was  turned 
down  in  the  senate. 

Q.  And  you  lost  the  child-labor  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  for  a  factory  inspector? — A.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  We  only 
asked  two  things,  child-labor  law  and  labor  commissioner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Don't  they  have  a  10-hour  law  in  Alabama? — A.  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  had  such  a  law  and  that  it  was  repealed  a  year 
ago? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  they  had  a  law  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  think 
they  repealed  it  if  they  had. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Why  do  these  people  come  from  the  country  to  the 
factories? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  directly.  I 
can  only  give  you  my  opinion,  and  that  is  that  they  go  out  and  try  to  raise  cotton 
and  can  not  make  a  living  on  it. 

Q.  So  their  wages  are  not  very  good  out  in  the  country? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  able  to  earn  a  great  deal? — A.  I  consider  they  can  do  a  great 
deal  better  in  the  country  than  they  can  in  the  city. 

Q.  They  must  have  regarded  it  the  other  way,  or  they  would  not  come  here. 
In  the  country  what  sort  of  houses  do  they  live  in? — A.  Here  is  the  idea  about 
that:  There  are  numerous  instances  in  this  town  where  families  come  into  town 
and  the  father  puts  the  children  in  the  mills  and  he  does  nothing,  just  lives  on 
what  those  children  make.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  that- kind.  Dr. 
Turner  acknowledged  it  before  the  legislative  committee.  I  think  he.  said  there 
were  26  in  his  mill — I  forget  the  exact  name  he  called  them  now — but  they  do  not 
do  anything  but  lay  around  and  their  children  work  in  the  mills  and  support 
them.  They  go  down  when  the  children  get  paid  and  get  the  money  and  buy 
the  children  something  and  the  balance  goes  for  whisky. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  generally  represents  the  character  of  the  employees? — A. 
Not  generally;  but  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  If  that  is  the  character  of  the  employees,  SI  a  day  would  be  enough,  I 
think. — A.  They  do  not  get  SI  a  day. 

Q.  Some  get  §1  a  day  and  some  less  than  75  cents? — A.  Xow,  those  children 
over  there — they  get  11  cents  a  day — from  that  up  to  15. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Do  the  wives  and  mothers  sometimes  work  in  the 
factory? — A.  Yes,  the  mothers  work  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Husbands  and  fathers  at  the  same  time? — A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 
Some  loaf  around  and  do  not  do  anything.  Now,  to  show  you  a  circumstance 
that  happened  here:  I  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  legislature  on  child  labor. 
We  had  6,000  circulated  through  the  State.  I  asked  a  man  to  sign  it,  and  he  said 
he  would  not  do  it,  that  his  children  worked  in  winter  and  supported  him,  and  in 
summer  he  worked  and  supported  them.  I  asked  the  man  his  business  and  he 
said  he  was  a  carpenter.  I  investigated  the  case  of  that  man  and  found  out  he 
did  not  do  anything.  „ 

Q.  Is  it  the  rule  for  the  wives  and  mothers  to  work  in  the  factory  when  they 
have  not  small  children  to  take  care  of?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  general  rule  among  factories,  or  is  it  an  exception? — A.  It  may 
be  an  exception.     I  would  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  That  is  very  frequently  resorted  to,  at  all  events?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  spoke  about  the  character  of  the  houses  the 
employees  lived  in,  and  characterized  them  by  the  walls.  What  kind  of  houses 
did  they  live  in  in  the  country  before  they  came  to  town? — A.  Some  lived  in  log 
houses. 

Q.  Where  you  could  stick  your  hands  in  the  wall? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  allowed  to  select  their  own  houses,  as  Dr.  Turner  says 
they  are  allowed;  if  they  could  get  such  houses  as  they  lived  in  in  the  country  for 
$2  a  month  the  chances  are  they  would  rent  them? — A.  I  suppose  they  would. 
When  a  person  makes  very  little  he  has  got  to  live  within  his  income. 

Q.  Dr.  Turner  testified  that  people  got  cheaper  rents  from  him  than  down 
town? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  they  could  get  that  kind  of  a  house  in  town.  I  do 
not  know  where  there  are  any  of  that  kind  of  houses  in  town,  except  the  negro 
shacks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  the  description  you  have  given  of  cotton 
mill  employees  in  Atlanta  is  adapted  to  all  Georgia  mills,  or  are  they  better? — A. 
Now,  country  mills  are  better,  because  there  are  not  so  many  brought  together. 
You  do  not  see  the  suffering  among  them  that  you  do  in  the  city. 

Q.  They  have  more  room?' — A.  Yes;  they  have  more  lot  and  do  not  have  to  buy 
much,  and  what  they  do  get  is  cheap. 

Q.  Living  is- cheaper  in  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  their  necessities  are  somewhat  less? — A.  Yes;  a 
good  deal  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  general  condition,  you  think,  of  the  employees  of  the 
country  mills  is  better  than  in  the  city  mills? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Their  hours  of  labor  are  12? — A.  The  hours  are  11. 

Q.  How  many  hours  does  the  ordinary  labor  upon  the  streets  here  work? — A. 
They  work  10. 

Q.  Those  who  work  for  the  city? — A.  They  work  10. 

Q.  The  carpenters  work  how  long? — A.  Ten.  Everything  in  the  city  works 
10  hours  except  cotton  mills. 

Q.  The  shop  where  you  work  is  10  hours? — A.  Yes.  Some  work  9  hours  in 
winter  and  10  in  summer;  the  shop  where  I  work  is  10  hours  the  year  round. 

Cj).  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  your  shop  you  are  paid  by  the  hour  o.r  by  the  day? — A. 
Paid  by  the  hour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  trade  do  you  follow? — A.  Machinist. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  make  in  10  hours? — A.  $2.90;  29  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  rate  of  wages  received  by  machinists? — A.  No,  sir;  that 
is  considerably  the  best  in  the  city.  The  average  pay  of  machinists  in  town  is 
not  over  $2.    The  tendency  of  the  machine  business  is  to  do  the  work  by  boys. 

Q.  Are  there  many  boys  employed  in  the  trade? — A.  Yes,  a  great  many. 

Q.  Operating  machines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  adult  labor?— A.  It  throws  about  30 
per  cent  of  them  out  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  old  are  the  boys  when  they  come  into  the  machine 
shop? — A.  They  come  in  at  16. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  it  child  labor  then?— A.  No,  sir,  you  can  not  call  that 
child  labor,  because  the  boys  generally  are  from  16  to  17.  They  do  not  want  a 
boy  when  he  finishes  his  time  to  be  under  21. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  wages  do  they  give  to  boys  between  16  and 
17? — A.  They  are  generally  started  at  70  cents. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  organized  labor  in  your  shop?— A.  In  the  shop 
where  I  work,  yes. 

Q.  Entirely? — A.  Yes;  this  machine  part  of  it  is,  yes. 

Q.  Do  all  rules  of  organized  labor  obtain  with  reference  to  all  employees  in  the 
shop? — A.  Yes.  We  have  such  fair  treatment  that  we  have  never  asked  for 
anything  else.  ' 

Q.  You  have  a  law  in  regard  to  apprentices,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes;  but  it  is 
not  enforced.  The  National  Association  of  Machinists  have  a  law,  but  we  have 
no  control  of  railroad  and  private  shops  in  this  section  of  the  country  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Youare  working  in  railroad  shops,  are  you? —A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  railroad? — A.  Western  and  Atlantic. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  have  no  trouble  with  the  company  as  regards 
organized  labor? — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Do  they  recognize  it? — A.  The  master  mechanic  does. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  a  strike  of  any  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  there  has  never 
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been  any  occasion  for  a  strike  of  any  kind.  "We  have  a  master  mechanic  down 
our  way  who  is  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  other  tirade  under  your  jurisdiction 
with  which  you  care  to  deal  in  your  testimony? — A.  Well,  sir,  at  the  present  time 
I  can  not  say  that  there  is.    Of  course,  if  1  could 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  have  bricklayers  and  carpenters  affiliated  with  you, 
have  you? — A.  The  bricklayers  are  not  organized  in  Atlanta. 

Q.  They  are  organized  in  some  parts  of  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  affiliated  with  you? — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  the  commission  as  to  any  trade — any  of  the  skilled  trades 
in  which  both  white  labor  and  colored  laboris  employed?  Aretheirwages  equal? — 
A.  Yes;  in  some  trades  they  are;  among  the  stone  masons  and  the  brick  masons 
they  are  equal;  the  carpenters  in  some  places  are  and  in  some  places  not. 

Q.  Will  the  white  tradesmen  admit  negroes  into  their  unions? — A.  Well,  no; 
but  they  organize  in  separate  unions. 

Q.  They  cooperate  with  them  in  that  way? — A.  Yes;  and  skilled  labor  in  the 
South  has  no  fear  of  the  negro  at  all.  The  negro  is  a  good  citizen  when  you  can 
control  him,  and  you  can  control  him  when  organized  better  than  the  white  man. 
That  has  been  my  experience  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Are  there  any  colored  men  in  your  shop? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  worked  in  a  shop  with  a  negro  as  a  machinist. 

Q.  Would  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  apprentices.  Those  boys,  if  they  were  discharged  as  all- 
around  machinists,  would  there  be  any  demand  for  their  work? — A.  The  demand 
for  machinists  is  great  now  for  the  simple  reason  that  nearly  every  one  is  running 
double  time,  day  and  night,  so  there  is  employment  for  all  skilled  labor  in  the 
South  to-day. 

Q.  At  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  30  per  cent  are  only  temporarily 
displaced,  or  thereabouts;  while  they  may  be  displaced  from  the  shop  temporarily, 
they  move  from  one  department  to  another? — A.  Yes.  That  is  by  a  different 
method,  from  one  department  to  another.  The  rule  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  is  as  to  apprentices — 1  to  the  shop  and  1  to  every  5  jour- 
neymen. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  30  per  cent  which  you  say  is  displaced.  To  illustrate  that 
point,  when  the  Merganthaler  typesetting  machine  was  introduced,  each  machine 
did  the  work  of  5  men.  When  the  coal-cutting  machine  was  introduced,  probably 
40  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  mining  a  ton  of  coal  was  done  by  machinery,  and  each 
of  these  trades  held  that  men  were  displaced.  Now,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
are  more  printers  and  miners  working  than  ever.  Does  not  that  disprove  that 
labor  has  been  displaced  by  machinery? — A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  of  machines  that  there  have  been  more  machinists  employed 
than  ever  before? — A.  Yes,  on  account  of  the  business  of  the  country  picking  up, 
but  you  take  conditions  as  we  have  had  them  in  the  last  5  years — there  were  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  the  machinists  walking  the  streets,  and  that  is  a  menace  to 
those  men  at  work. 

Q.  During  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  an  unusual  depression  of  labor? — A. 
Yes;  there  has. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Not  only  machinists,  but  all  other  trades? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  true.  Now,  as  to  negroes  in  the  South,  as  regards  to  skilled  labor,  we 
never  come  in  contact  with  them  to  amount  to  anything  at  all,  because  skilled 
labor  in  the  South  had  rather  have  the  negro  than  any  foreign  element — Poles 
or  Hungarians. 

Q.  You  prefer  the  colored  man? — A.  We  prefer  to  have  the  negro  than  to  have 
the  Poles  and  Hungarians  that  you  have  around  Pittsburg. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  can  control  him  better? — A.  Yes,  for  this  reason: 
the  negroes,  very  few  of  them,  save  their  money.  They  make  it  and  spend  it. 
The  foreign  immigrants  that  come  ip  the  country — their  money  is  banked  in  some 
other  city,  and  there  is  no  tax  put  on  it  at  all,  and  I  do  not  consider  them  good 
citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  for  the  additional  reason  that  you  can  always 
get  the  negro  to  understand  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  important  reason,  too,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  tendency,  I  believe,  in  the  unskilled  branches  of  industry  has  been  to 
supply  colored  labor  for  a  less  rate  per  day  than  white  labor  can  be  supplied.  Is 
that  right? — A.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  case. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  wages  of  the  white  labor? — A.  Well,  of  course 
it  has  this  effect:  it  brings  the  wages  of  white  labor  down.     The  simple  reason  is 
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that  the  labor  of  the  South  had  never  been  organized.  When  they  become  organ- 
ized, as  they  are  in  the  North  and  East  and  "West,  then  the  negro  will  get  as  much 
pay  in  proportion  as  the  white  man  gets  for  equal  work — as  much  for  the  same 
class  of  work;  but  there  has  never  been  any  organization  to  build  those  people  up 
and  to  protect  them. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  if  the  negro  gets  a  rate  of  wages  higher  than  the 
amount  that  is  actually  required  to  sustain  him  he  will  not  work? — A.  Well,  that 
may  be  true. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  negro  will  make  enough  of  money  to 
support  him  a  week  in  4  days'  work,  that  he  will  not  work  more  than  4  days  a 
week? — A.  Well,  you  may  find  some;  it  will  be  rare  instances.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  negroes  used  as  helpers  around  where  I  have 
always  worked  are  very  steady  negroes.  The  trouble  is  that  the  negroes  like  to 
run  after  women  and  spend  their  money  that  way.  The  majority — 9  out  of 
10 — have  always  got  1  or  2  women.  What  makes  the  negro  loaf  around  the 
streets  is  simply  this:  if  you  have  a  girl  cooking  around  your  house,  she  will  steal 
enough  to  feed  this  fellow  who  is  loafing  around  and  doing  nothing.  This  class 
of  negroes  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  country  at  all,  but  the  negro  that  works  is  a  good 
citizen  in  this  country.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Are  the  organized  trades  of  the  South  hopeful  that 
the  negro  will  be  unionized  with  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  separate  branches? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  they  unionized  now,  if  any? — A.  Well,  in  this  city  the 
carpenters  are  being  organized  and  they  are  making  an  effort  to  organize  brick 
masons. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  colored  class  now,  do  you? — A.  Yes.  The  white  carpenters 
are  well  organized,  but  the  negro  carpenters — there  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
organize  them,  and  an  effort  being  made  to  organize  the  brick  masons,  both 
white  and  colored. 

Q.  What  are  the  social  advantages  of  your  organization,  if  any? — A.  Well,  a 
great  deal.  Organization  makes  better  citizens.  Where  a  man  does  not  belong 
to  an  organization,  and  does  not  study  nor  read,  he  does  not  become  a  better  citi- 
zen as  to  the  needs  and  wants,  but  where  he  belongs  to  an  organization  and  hears 
discussion  on  economical  points,  it  causes  him  to  think  and  read,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  he  becomes  a  better  citizen;  it  makes  him  more  steady  and  more  sober, 
and  gives  him  an  insight  into  how  he  should  vote  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  there  any  requirements  needed  in  membership — any  man  with  good 
moral  character  can  join  the  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  it  can  he  join? — A.  Some  can  and  some  can  not. 

Q.  That  is  regulated  by  the  local  unions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  encouraged,  however,  that  men  who  have  not  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter become  members? — A.  No,  sir.  Now,  in  machinists,  he  must  be  a  skilled 
workman  and  a  good  moral  man.  We  have  considerable  trouble  in  organizing 
the  negro  on  account  of  preachers  and  politicians.  They  claim  it  is  a  political 
scheme  when  we  organize  them,  but  politics  are  never  discussed  in  the  union  at 
all.  The  discussion  is  on  economical  questions,  and  they  leave  it  to  a  man's  own 
judgment  how  to  vote.  The  rules  of  the  organization  do  not  allow  any  politics 
in  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  your  membership  fee? — A.  Machinists,  $5. 

Q.  That  is  for  initiation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  monthly  dues? — A.  Fifty  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  a  burial  fund? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Death  benefit  fund? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  of  good  advantage  to  the  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  your  organization  chartered? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Well,  for  this  reason:  we  first  started  out  here  and  we  con- 
sulted an  attorney  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  advised  us  not  to  charter.  Then  it 
became  an  international  organization,  and  it  first  was  organized  in  this  State. 
Fifteen  of  us  organized,  and  it  branched  out.  The  headquarters  were  moved 
away  from  here,  and  we  did  not — by  the  advice  of  an  attorney — we  did  not  apply 
for  a  charter. 

Q.  Why,  because  you  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibilities  that  a  charter 
would  bring  into  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  security  have  you  for  this  burial  fund  and  trades  funds  if  not  incor- 
porated? Do  you  leave  it  to  the  honor  of  the  senior  officers? — A.  Yes;  the  consti- 
tution calls  for  it,  you  know. 

Q.  Do  they  give  a  bond? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  At  the  present  time  there  is  some  talk  of  a  national 
strike  among  the  machinists — A.  That  is  false. 
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Q.  5Tou  believe  that  is  untrue? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  cause  for  such,  a  strike? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  only  local  strikes  that  are  going 
on  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Under  what  circumstances  and  conditions  would  a 
national  strike  be  ordered? — A.  Well,  with  the  machinists,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  ordered.  The  simple  reason  is  that  there  are  too  many.  In  the  railroad 
shops  here,  of  course,  they  could,  but  in  the  private  and  contract  shops  I  do  not 
see  how  they  could,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  too  many  branches  of  business. 

Q.  Well,  the  trouble  has  got  to  be  local,  where  the  trouble  is. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  trouble  might  be  in  Boston? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  circumstances  or  conditions  under  which  they  would 
order  a  national  strike? — A.  No.  That  is  just  the  reason  that  I  say  it  is  false. 
Now,  if  they  had  trouble  in  Chicago  what  effect  would  it  have  to  order  a  strike 
in  Atlanta? 

Q.  (By  Mt.Ratchford.)  None  in  Chicago,  unless  they  were  able  to  do  them 
some  good? — A.  For  instance,  if  trouble  came  up  in  Atlanta  with  the  railroad 
company,  and  you  go  and  call  out  the  whole  State.  They  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  calling  out  the  whole  State;  you  may  do  it  with  the  State  railroads,  but 
not  with  anybody  else.  Take  it  here — one  company  manufactures  gins,  and 
another  manufactures  entirely  machinery.  It  would  not  have  any  effect  there  at 
all.  Then  it  is  not  policy  to  have  a  national  strike  anyhow.  Of  course,  some  have 
to  work  to  support  the  others, 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

(Testimony  closed). 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  SO,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  C.  C.  HOUSTON, 

Editor  of  Journal  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Kimball  House  at  9.25  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Houston  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  3.25  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address  and  vocation  to 
the  reporter. — A.  C.  C.  Houston,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  Your  vocation? — A.  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  seen  the  plan  of  inquiry? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
some  time  ago. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  organized  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  I  am  editor  of  the  official  paper  of  organized  labor  in 
the  State  of  Georgia;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Georgia  State  Federation  of 
Labor;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Atlanta  Typographical  Union. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  federation? — A. 
Since  its  organization  last  April. 

Q.  And  of  the  typographical  Union  of  the  State? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  are  a  native  of  the  South? — A.  Of  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Before  your  official  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion, what  was  your  business? — A.  Printer. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  trades  generally,  are  you,  con- 
nected with  the  federation?— A.  Fairly  well;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  describe  the  condition  of  the  factory  employees,  if 
you  are  familiar  with  it,  in  your  own  way  and  in  general  terms?— A.  I  have 
made  investigations  in  two  cities  of  Georgia,  Augusta  and  Atlanta.  In  two  mill 
districts  in  Atlanta  I  had  occasion  to  make  an  investigation  something  like  a  year 
ago.  The  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills — the  Journal  of  Labor  took  up  a  line  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives,  and  myself  and  one  or 
two  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  paper  had  occasion  to  visit  and  make 
personal  investigations  in  regard  to  complaints  that  came  to  us  from  surrounding 
operatives  who  have  been  brought  to  the  city  by  agents  of  the  mill  to  perform 
labor,  and  having  been  here  awhile  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  We 
had  received  the  complaints  of  operatives  there  who  had  been  induced  to  come  to 
the  mill,  and  the  mill  had  paid  their  railway  fare,  for  instance,  and  then  had 
deducted  it  from  their  wages. 

Q.  Come  from  where? — A.  From  other  parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
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Q.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  they  came  under  contract? — A.  Under  a  signed 
contract?  No,  just  a  verbal  contract;  the  solicitation  of  the  agent.  Three  or 
four  families  came  from  Linndale  up  about  Rome.  They  were  in  a  very  distressed 
condition  by  reason  of  the  night  shift  having  been  stopped,  and  they  were  left 
upon  their  resources  without  any  compensation.  Two  or  three  families  we 
secured,  transportation  for,  and  raised  some  money  and  sent  them  back  home; 
then  I  believe  the  city  transported  quite  a  number,  and  several  from  that  district 
were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

Q.  What  factory  or  mill  are  you  speaking  of  in  particular? — A.  I  had  reference 
now  to  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  Is  that  in  the  city  limits? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Another  condi- 
tion that  existed  there  that  might  be  of  importance  in  an  investigation  of  this 
character  was  the  attempt  2  years  ago  to  introduce  colored  labor  into  that  mill. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  the  South  where  that  has  been  attempted.  The 
mill  operatives,  who  are  all  white,  struck  and  refused  to  work  with  the  colored 
labor,  with  the  result  that  no  further  attempt  was  made  there  to  enforce  the 
employment  of  colored  labor.  The  employers  did  not  attempt  further  to  keep 
the  colored  labor  in  the  mill,  and  the  white  labor  continued. 

Q.  Did  they  discharge  the  colored  labor  they  employed? — A.  I  believe  they  had 
a  few  sweepers  and  persons  of  that  kind,  but  they  attempted  to  work  them  right 
at  the  loom,  side  by  side  with  white  girls. 

Q.  Was  that  discontinued? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  making  your  investigation  were  you  admitted  to 
the  mill? — A.  No,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  asked  to  be  admitted? — A.  No;  I  never  received  a  refusal.  My  inves- 
tigation did  not  have  to  do  with  the  mill  proper. 

Q.  You  went  to  their  homes?— A.  To  the  homes  of  the  operatives. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  the  condition  of  their  homes  generally? — A.  Well,  the 
condition  of  the  homes  in  that  district  is  very  bad.  It  shows  the  need,  in  my 
mind,  of  a  factory-inspection  law  in  Georgia.  That  could  remedy,  and  it  would 
be  the  only  way  through  which  the  evil  could  be  remedied.  They  are  huddled 
together.  The  factory  people  own  a  large  number  of  the  houses,  and,  of  course, 
charge  exorbitant  rent  and  take  it  out  of  the  wages.  That  was  what  led  pri- 
marily to  oar  investigation.  The  operatives  complained  that,  with  what  they 
received  after  the  rent  and  transportation  had  been  deducted,  they  had  nothing 
to  live  on,  which  was  a  fact.  I  had  quite  a  number  of  the  pay  envelopes  in  my 
possession  at  the  time,  in  which  operatives  working  a  week  would  receive  50,  75, 
or  25  cents,  and  some  of  them  got  two  ciphers. 

Q.  Did  you  find  stores  operated  by  the  company  in  the  locality  of  the  mills? — A. 
I  am  not  certain  about  this  mill.    There  is  at  the  Exposition  Mill. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  believed  that  the  employees  are  obliged  to  deal  with  these 
stores?— A.  It  is  generally  understood  and  accepted  by  those  in  the  mill  that  they 
are  required  to  deal  there,  though  I  have  never  known  any  notice  or  order  to  that 
effect. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Not  even  in  regard  to  the  renting  of  the  houses?— A. 
At  the  Fulton  Mill  they  at  first  required  all  the  operatives  to  rent  of  them.  At 
the  time  I  was  making  this  investigation  they  were  running  a  night  shift,  and  did 
not  have  enough  houses  and  rented  outside.  They  received  outside  houses  at  a 
cheaper  rent  than  the  mill  houses. 

Q.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  Fulton  Mill?— A.  Mr.  Elsas. 

Q.  You  say  the  rents  are  exorbitant,  higher  than  for  the  same  class  of  houses 
in  town? — A.  Higher  than  the  same  class  of  houses  on  the  outside  of  the  mill 
district  rent  for. 

Q.  Is  that  true  generally  of  the  mill  houses? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  visiting  the  homes,  how  did  you  find  the  condi- 
tion of  the  children  who  had  been  employed  in  the  mills? — A.  It  is  the  rule  in 
these  mills  to  employ  all  the  children,  too.  They  won't  have  a  family  unless  they 
employ  the  children. 

"J.  From  what  ages? — A.  Six  years  up. 

You  found  some  employed  at  6? — A.  The  parents  told  me  that  was  their  age. 

vtf.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  can  a  child  of  6  do  in  a  cotton  mill? — A.  They  use 
them  as  doffers  in  the  spinning  room. 

Q.  They  must  be  very  precocious  children? — A.  They  develop  rapidly  in  the 
South,  but  they  are  very  small.  You  discover  little  ones  coming  out  of  the  mill 
at  half  past  6  in  the  evening. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  the  exception,  is  it  not — children  of  that  age? — 
A.  From  6  to  8  or  10  years  old  you  will  find  plenty  of  them.  I  made  an  investi- 
gation last  December  at  the  Exposition  Mills,  and  while  I  did  not  make  any 
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attempt  to  count  and  could  not,  an  inquiry  among  the  operatives  working  there 
showed  that  there  was  something  like  150  children  under  13  years  of  age — from  6 
to  12.  At  this  time  we  had  before  the  legislature  here  a  law  that  would  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age,  and  in  my  efforts  to  assist  in 
the  enactment  of  that  law  I  made  this  investigation  in  that  mill  to  discover  how 
many  children  were  there  under  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  Do  not  the  mills  have  a  rule  that  12  shall  be  the  minimum  age? — A.  Some 
claim  to  have  such  a  rule. 

Q.  And  that  children  are  employed  younger  than  that  only  on  the  solicitation 
of  their  parents? — A.  That  is  what  the  mill  presidents  say,  but  I  find  they  will 
take  a  family — the  larger  the  family  the  more  acceptable  to  the  mill  people. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  as  very  laborious  work? — A.  No,  sir.  It  is  the  confine- 
ment more  chan  anything  else  that  is  detrimental  to  the  children,  and,  of  course, 
in  a  room  where  there  is  more  or  less  dust 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  our  large  depart- 
ment stores  in  the  cities? — A.  Fairly  well. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  cash  girls 
employed  there  under  12  years  of  age?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hours  of  labor  about  10? — A.  Yes;  10  to  11. 

Q.  You  think  the  work  is  about  similar  as  regards  the  physical  requirements? — 
A.  I  think  the  physical  requirements  are  greater  in  the  cotton  mills;  that  it  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  retard  the  development  in  the  cotton  mill  than  in  the  store, 
and  a  glance  at  the  children  working  in  the  mill  compared  with  those  in  the  stores 
will  prove  that  the  physical  conditions  and  the  exactments  are  harsher  than  in 
the  stores. 

Q.  Suppose  a  compulsory  education  law  required  these  children  to  go  to  school 
at  least  6  months  in  the  year,  would  there  be  a  great  objection  to  keeping  them  in 
the  mills  the  balance  of  the  time? — A.  Not  if  necessary  to  support  the  families. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  better  for  all  children  to  be  employed  than  loafing 
around  the  streets  so  long  as  the  work  is  fitted  for  their  shoulders? — A.  I  do  not 
think  a  child  should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  manual  labor  under  12  years  of 
age. 

Q.  How  about  the  farms? — A.  You  can  make  no  comparison  between  life  in  the 
city  and  on  the  farm. 

Q.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  comparison,  because  the  work  is  harder. — A.  You 
are  out  in  the  open  air.  You  are  breathing  pure  oxygen,  while  in  the  mill  you  are 
breathing  deadly  vapors  and  dust. 

Q.  Your  windows  are  open  8  or  9  months  in  the  year? — A.  Sometimes  you  find 
the  mills  require  them  to  keep  the  windows  closed  and  they  have  them  frosted. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  difficulty  is  the  educational  one.  and  if  the 
children  were  put  to  school  for  6  months  it  would  not  be  detrimental  to  have 
them  employed  the  rest  of  the  time. — A.  There  is  another  thing  that  should  be 
considered.  These  children  employed  in  the  factories  displace  adults,  and  by 
putting  the  children  in  there — it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  3  or 
6  months — it  leaves  an  avenue  by  which  the  adult  labor  can  be  displaced. 

Q.  That  is  true  generally  over  the  country,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  say  that  my 
child  shall  not  work.  My  father  brought  up  a  large  family  on  the  farm  and  they 
were  put  at  the  plow  at  10  years  of  age.  It  would  be  hard  for  people  to  say  to 
him,  you  cannot  employ  your  children  but  must  employ  a  man  at  so  many  dollars 
a  month. — A.  After  you  come  to  a  certain  age  it  is  expected  that  the  boy  or  girl 
should  work,  but  I  do  not  think  under  the  conditions  that  exist  the  law  ought  to 
permit  such  children  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd. )  Organised  labor  has  never  offered  any  protest  against 
the  farmer  putting  his  children  to  work  on  the  farm? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  provide  about  9  months'  school  in  the  year  and 
compel  them  to  attend? — A.  The  Georgia  Federation  of  Labor  has  advocated  com- 
pulsory education,  and  in  fact,  the  law  that  we  presented  to  the  legislature  last 
winter,  as  originally  presented,  had  a  clause  to  that  "ffect — that  children  under 
12  years  of  age  should  be  required  to  attend  school  <  certain  number  of  months 
during  the  year,  and  could  not  be  taken  into  the  factory  unless  they  showed  a 
certificate  from  the  teacher  or  county  board  of  education  that  they  had  attended 
school.  Then,  under  the  law,  they  would  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  factory  if 
necessary. 

Q.  What  age  did  that  bill  provide  for?— A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  organized  trades  of  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
believe  that,  while  it  would  not  eradicate  the  evil  existing,  it  would  be  a  great 
step  in  advance  of  anything  we  have. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  accept  that  as  a  beginning? — A.  Yes;  and  we  believe  the 
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enforcement  of  that  would  show  whether  it  was  necessary  to  make  any  amend- 
ment to  it.  The  law  we  proposed  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under 
12  in  workshops,  mills,  and  factories,  and  required  that  they  should  attend  school 
6  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  All  over  the  State?— A.  All  over  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  did  not  apply  to  department  stores?— A.  No,  sir.  It 
said  workshops,  mills,  mines,  and  factories. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  that  the  employment  of  children  in  a  cotton  factory  dis- 
placed adult  labor.  Is  it  customary  for  adults  to  do  the  spinning  in  a  cotton 
mill?— A.  By  adults  I  mean  they  could  place  children  in  there  over  12  years  of 
age.  They  have  got  those  there  working  in  a  little  higher  grade  department. 
They  could  crowd  it  down  and  put  the  adults  at  the  top,  for  instance,  and  the 
children  over  twelve  years,  they  could  make  doffer  boys  and  girls  of  them,  and 
put  the  children  under  12  in  school. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  they  could  place  adults  as  spinners? — A.  They  could  place 
them  in  the  mill.  ' 

Q.  Not  as  spinners? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  frames  are  all  designed  for  children? — A.  It  would  open  up  that  many 
vacancies  in  the  mill  for  adult  labor  at  some  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reasons,  climatic  or  other- 
wise, why  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  or  Ohio,  for  instance,  should  fix  the  age 
limit  of  a  child  at  14  years  before  it  enters  the  factory,  and  the  State  of  Georgia 
fix  the  age  at  12? — A.  We  figure  it  here  that  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  under  12  years  of  age  would  be  equivalent  to  a  law  in  New  York  of  13£ 
or  14  years.     That  is,  the  child  here  develops  faster. 

Q.  You  believe  a  child  of  12  is  as  large  and  strong  here  as  in  Massachusetts  at 
13£  or  14?— A.  About  13£;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  reason  why  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  ages? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  equalize  it.  I  do  not  say  it  is  fair,  but  it  would  equalize 
matters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  spoke  of  the  conditions  in  the  Fulton  mill  here  and 
the  Exposition  mill.  These  mills  are  in  the  city? — A.  The  Exposition  is  on  the 
edge,  what  we  term  a  city  mill. 

Q.  The  people  have  to  conform  to  city  ways  and  usages,  and  the  cost  of  living 
is  with  city  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  mills  in  Georgia,  outside  of 
the  city;  say  up  here  at  Linndale? — A.  Not  from  personal  investigation.  The 
only  other  mills  I  have  investigated  were  at  Augusta. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  mills  out  in  the  country  are  in  better  condition 
than  those  in  the  city? — A.  No  question  about  it.  The  conditions  are  entirely 
dissimilar  from  those  in  the  city. 

Q.  Better? — A.  Very  much.  In  the  Georgia  country  mills  the  rent  is  nominal. 
In  some  places  they  do  not  charge  anything,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  plenty 
of  room,  and  have  garden  spots  and  raise  their  own  vegetables;  have  a  cow  and. 
raise  a  pig. 

Q.  They  have  separate  houses?— A.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  great  extent.  Here  you  will 
find  2  or  3  families  in  1  house. 

Q.  The  tone  of  the  people,  their  social  condition,  must  be  better  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city  mills? — A.  Very  much  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  do  you  know  about  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  houses  of  the  Exposition  Mills? — A.  My  investigation  last  December  led  me 
into  quite  a  number  at  the  Exposition  Mills,  and  I  found  they  were  wretched. 
The  houses  there  are  built  on  the  tenement  plan — just  siding  houses — no  plaster, 
and  in  1  or  2  instances  I  found  2  families  living  in  1  room. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  the  rents  uniform? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  inquiries 
as  to  what  they  paid  for  rent. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  The  testimony  is  §3  a  month  for  a  4-room  house.  That  would 
be  cheap  rent  for  2  families — 25  cents  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  persons  in  each  family? — A.  Six  people,  I 
believe,  in  the  2  families. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Probably  they  were  used  to  that  thing  before  they 
came  down  here? — A.  The  mill  operatives  here,  of  course,  are  recruited,  a  great 
many  of  them,  from  the  mountain  districts  of  northern  Georgia. 

Q.  The  houses  you  speak  of  are  about  the  same  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
living  in? — A.  Not  much  improvement. 

Q.  Their  wages  would  be  better  than  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  raising 
cotton? — A.  They  are  led  here,  of  course,  by  the  idea  of  city  life,  and  do  not 
know  the  conditions  until  they  get  here. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  They  are  usually  recruited  from  the  farms? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  very  small  rate  of  wages  and  manner  of  living  on 
the  farm  has  much  to  do  with  making  these  people  satisfied  with  their  lot  in  the 
factories? — A.  I  have  never  found  any  that  were  satisfied  with  their  lot. 

Q.  You  have  never  found  any  one  satisfied?  The  fact  that  they  continue  in 
work;  have  no  strikes;  no  steps  taken  in  that  direction;  and  as  their  employers 
claim,  no  complaint  as  to  wages;  does  not  that  evidence  satisfaction? — A.  It  may 
from  their  point  of  view.    The  power  of  resistance  in  these  people  is  very  small. 

Q.  They  were  evidently  not  satisfied  on  the  farm  and  as  a  result  left  the  farm 
and  came  to  the  mill. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  not  satis- 
fied on  the  farm.  I  think  the  witness  gave  you  the  real  reason:  The  fascination 
of  city  life  led  them  down  here. — A.  That  is  the  rule.  I  have  found  they  want 
the  city  life. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  go  back? — A.  They  bring  them  here.  The  mill  company 
pays  their  expenses  to  come  here,  and  after  they  get  here  they  are  on  their  own 
resources.  The  city  sent  I  do  not  know  how  many  families  back  last  winter, 
and  the  working  people  sent  a  number  of  families  out  of  the  city,  but  they  can 
not  send  back  all  these.  I  know  of  one  man  and  his  son  who  walked  from  here 
to  Linndale  after  being  brought  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  an  agent  had  solicited  the 
help,  had  induced  these  people  to  come.  Is  that  the  custom  in  the  city  mills,  to 
employ  an  agent  to  go  out  and  get  help? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  custom, 
but  it  is  done. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  custom  in  the  country  mills. — A.  Oh,  no.  As  I  understand 
from  testimony  connected  with  these  mills  produced  before  the  legislature  last 
winter,  they  had  a  superabundance  of  help  at  the  country  mills. 

Q.  This  help  is  induced  to  leave  the  country  mills  or  country  precincts  by 
agents  and  brought  here  to  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  work  in  these  mills? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  condition  here  is 
peculiar.  Does  it  exist  in  the  other  sections  of  the  United  States?  Take  the 
character  of  the  houses  in  western  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  coal-mining  towns, 
and  other  places? — A.  I  have  seen  houses  in  Pennsylvania  as  bad  as  the  houses  I 
have  seen  here. 

Q.  How  about  the  wages? — A.  They  have  a  higher  average  of  wages  than  they 
do  here. 

Q.  Take  it  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts? — A.  I  have  been  in  Lowell  and 
Pall  River.  While  I  was  not  there  to  make  any  special  investigations,  yet  I 
took  notice  of  the  cotton  mills,  and  from  an  outside  observation  I  would  say  their 
condition  was  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was  here. 

Q.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Pisher  was  that  the  wages  were  almost  as  high  here 
as  there.  I  made  some  little  investigation  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties 
and  found  a  man  who  had  been  working  in  the  cotton  factories  in  Connecticut, 
near  Providence;  his  wages  were  §28  a  month,  §7  a  week,  and  out  of  that  he  had 
to  pay  rent  of  §13  per  month,  and  that  would  not  leave  much  more  in  the  shape 
of  clear  money  than  the  family  would  get  here.  Take  the  other  illustration — take 
these  cash  girls  in  the  city  department  stores.  What  do  they  get  in  the  way  of 
wages?  I  have  seen  young  men  near  30  years  of  age  with  a  pretty  fair  educa- 
tion working  for  $7  a  week  and  living  in  the  city  and  working  in  the  store,  where 
they  have  to  keep  up  some  style  as  to  appearances,  and  their  rents  certainly 
must  be  higher  than  in  a  Southern  town  like  this.  I  am  not  upholding  the  sys- 
tem. I  think  it  is  all  wrong,  but  how  are  we  going  to  better  it? — A.  Along  that 
line  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  better  it,  I  was  going  to  make  this  suggestion:  That 
the  United  States  Congress,  by  recommendation  of  this  committee,  should  enact  a 
compulsory  education  law  uniformly  over  the  United  States,  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  under  a  stipulated  age — say  14  years — in  factories,  shops, 
mines,  etc.,  and  providing  for  a  thorough  factory  inspection.  It  is  useless  to 
enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  and  requiring  certain  con- 
ditions to  prevail  unless  you  have  a  legal  agent  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce 
that  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Congress  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
age  of  children  unless  it  is  in  a  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia? — A.  I  pre- 
sume Congress  would  not  have. 

Q.  Only  in  the  Territories  and  the  District.  There  we  have  the  authority  to 
force  children  into  school;  there  we  have  the  authority  to  regulate  everything, 
but  in  an  organized  State  the  Constitution  forbids  it.  Therefore  it  is  the  State  of 
Georgia  they  will  have  to  go  to.— A.  Yes,  sir.    We  made  the  effort  and  expect  to 
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make  it  again  and  will  eventually  succeed.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  child  labor  law. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  think  myself  children  under  12  years  of  age  should 
not  work  in  the  factory. — A.  The  compulsory  education  feature  will  be  harder  to 
get  in  Georgia  than  the  law  prohibiting  their  employment. 

Q.  Could  you  get  a  law  through  forbidding  employment  more  than  6  months 
in  the  year?— A.  That  is  on  the  line  of  the  law  we  tried  to  get. 

Q.  A  great  many  people  are  opposed  to  compulsory  education,  independently 
of  the  other  proposition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Have  you  a  sanitary  department  in  the  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bring  their  attention  to  these  troubles  at  the  mills? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  brought  to  their  attention,  that  is,  made  the 
complaint  to  them  as  coming  from  us.  The  sanitary  department  has  investigated 
conditions  at  the  Fulton  Mills.  The  Exposition  Mill  is  outside  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpoed.)  Coming  back  to  the  factory  again:  Besides  furnish- 
ing houses  to  the  operatives,  what  else  is  furnished  by  the  company,  by  the  mill 
owner;  do  they  furnish  educational  opportunities  for  the  children? — A.  None  of 
the  city  mills.    I  understand  some  of  the  country  mills  in  Georgia  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  they  furnish  doctors? — A.  None  of  the  mills  in  Atlanta  do.  They  have 
called  in  doctors  when  necessary,  and  took  it  from  the  pay  of  the  operatives;  but 
they  furnish  no  physicians  without  expense,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Do  they  call  in  such  doctors  as  they  choose  themselves,  or  are  they  chosen 
by  those  who  need  their  services? — A.  Well,  several  instances  have  come  under 
my  observation  where  they  were  called  by  the  mill  superintendents  or  those  in 
charge  without  any  expressed  wish. 

Q.  "Without  consulting  the  patient,  and  the  fees  paid  him  taken  from  their 
wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  any  system  here  by  which  there  is  a  regular  assessment  levied  upon 
the  employees  for  doctors'  bills? — A.  They  put  something  of  that  kind  into  opera- 
tion at  the  Fulton  Mills  a  year  ago.  They  started  to  organize  a  system — but  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  succeeded  in  completing  it — by  which  they  were  to  assess 
each  operative  in  the  mill  so  much  for  physician's  attendance,  medicine,  etc. 

Q.  How  much;  do  you  remember? — A.  I  forget,  now;  but  we  figured  it  out  and 
it  amounted  to  about  $10,000  a  year  that  the  operatives  would  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  know  whether  that  scheme  was  ever  put  in  opera- 
tion?— A.  No.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  ever  succeeded.    They  had  not  at  the  time  our  investigation  ceased. 

Q.  Dr.  Turner  testified  that  he  had  established  a  school  at  the  Exposition  Mills, 
now  in  operation.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not? — A.  There  is  a 
school  there;  or  there  was  last  December.  I  asked  the  operatives  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  school,  and  they  said  they  paid  so  much  for  attendance  there.  One 
young  fellow  said  he  paid  so  much  for  tuition. 

Q.  He  testified  that  this  was  a  free  school  his  company  had  established? — A. 
They  may  have  done  that  since  last  December. 

Q.  He  also  testified  that  when  they  wanted  a  physician  from  the  city,  they  had 
a  telephone  in  the  company's  office,  and  some  one  of  the  family  would  come  in 
and  ask  for  the  doctor  to  be  summoned;  but  they  always  selected  who  they 
wanted  and  the  message  was  sent  over  the  'phone  by  one  of  the  office  employees. — 
A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  They  may  have  some  improvements  but  there  this 
spring. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  gone  into  that  as  fully  as  you  care  to? 
Do  you  care  to  take  up  the  subject  of  colored  labor  briefly  and  deal  with  that  in 
its  relation  to  white  labor? — A.  My  observation  of  the  colored  labor  in  the  South, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  trades  where  -skilled  labor  is  required,  is  that  it  is  held 
over  the  head  of  white  labor  to  the  extent  of  holding  down  wages,  except  in 
instances  where  there  are  organizations  of 'colored  labor.  They  are  required  to 
receive  the  same  wage  scale  that  the  white  men  do.  In  the  building  trades,  for 
instance,  where  more  or  less  skilled  labor  is  required,  the  wages  paid  to  white 
labor  are  based  primarily  on  the  wages  paid  tocoloredlabor;  and  in  every  instance 
in  which  an  increased  wage  scale  has  been  secured,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
it  has  been  reached  only  after  the  colored  man  was  organized  and  a  combined 
effort  of  the  two  was  made. ,  Of  course,  as  far  as  unskilled  labor  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  competition  between  the  white  and  colored  here.  That  is  controlled 
exclusively  by  the  colored  men. 

Q.  Is  there  not  competition  on  the  farms  in  the  unskilled  lines? — A.  Well,  as 
to  farm  labor  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  So  far  as  the  manual  labor  on  the  farm, 
the  drudgery  work  is  concerned,  it  is  nearly  all  done  by  colored  labor. 
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Q.  Is  there  not  competition  in  the  cities  in  the  unskilled  lines? — A.  Very  little; 
it  is  usually  done  by  colored  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  colored  labor— to  endeavor  to  rise  to  the  same  plane 
as  the  white  labor,  both  as  to  wages  and  standard  of  living,  etc.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  have  an  ambition  to  receive  a  wage  equal  to  that  of  the  white  man,  and  to 
live  on  a  plane  relatively  equal  to  that  of  the  white  man.  The  industrial  schools 
of  the  South,  I  think,  have  had  something  to  do  with  that;  that  is,  the  colored 
industrial  schools.  In  Alabama,  I  believe,  there  are  two  of  them,  and  they  turn 
out  colored  mechanics. 

Q.  Your  trade  union  does  not  admit  them  to  membership? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They 
are  admitted.  There  are  very  few  mixed  unions,  but,  for  instance,  in  the  building 
trades  the  carpenters'  union  will  organize  a  branch  of  the  colored  carpenters. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  mixed  unions — by  mixed  unions  I  mean  unions  that  admit 
trademen,  journeymen,  without  reference  to  their  color — would  encourage  that 
very  ambition  that  you  speak  of? — A.  To  acquire  a  wage  equal  to  that  of  the 
white  men,  and  a  social  standing? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Certainly  it  would. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  done? — A.  The  white  men  of  the  South  do  not  have  any  dis- 
position to  do  so, 

(By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  not  think  it  would  encourage  the 
white  men  to  quit  the  union? — A.  Yes;  they  won't  mix. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Oil  and  water  won't  mix? — A.  The  white  laborer  does  not 
recognize  the  colored  laborer  as  a  social  equal.  He  recognizes  him  as  a  factor  in 
the  competitive  market,  and  will  do  as  much  or  more  than  anybody  else  to  elevate 
him  in  his  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  The  white  man  has  been  forced  to  recognize  the  com- 
petition of  his  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  His  muscles  are  as  strong? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  able  to  do  as  much  for  a  dollar  as  the  white  man? — A.  He  has  as  much 
capability,  comparatively  speaking,  as  the  white  man,  and  the  white  man  in  order 
to  protect  himself  has  to  consider  the  black  man. 

Q.  Yet  you  believe  that  that  is  among  the  things  that  are  not  likely  to  occur, 
to  say  the  least,  that  the  white  man  and  the  black  man  will  organize  and  attend 
to  trade  affairs  jointly? — A.  Not  in  the  same  union.  They  do  it  through  confer- 
ences. The  black  man  has  his  union  of  carpenters,  for  instance,  and  the  white 
man  has  his,  and  they  will  meet  together  in  conference  and  regulate  matters,  but 
not  in  a  general  mixed  union.  They  will  not  accept  them  in  membership.  There 
have  been  a  few  instances  where  it  has  been  attempted,  but  only  for  a  temporary 
effect. 

Q.  You  understand  the  strongest  trade  union  in  the  world  draws  no  color  line? — 
A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  not  located  in  the  South?— A.  No.  We  are  affiliated 
with  it,  but  we  get  around  that  in  a  way.  We  organize  .them,  of  course,  in 
separate  branches.  There  are  some  branches  of  skilled  labor  in  the  South  where 
we  can  not  afford  to  encourage  the  colored  man  at  all.  In  the  building  trades 
here  they  have  got  a  hold  that  they  are  bound  to  retain,  and  on  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  means  to  the  elevation 
of  the  colored  man  to  the  same  standard  as  the  white  man — anything  in  particu- 
lar?— A.  I  would  not  make  any  suggestions  along  that  line  because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  means  by  which  the  colored  man  could  be  raised  to  the  same  stand- 
ard. However,  I  think,  as  I  explained  a  moment  ago,  the  white  man  in  order  to 
retain  his  wages  and  in  the  hope  of  increasing  his  wage  scale,  has  not  only  to 
recognize  but  assist  the  black  man,  and  unless  you  do  assist  him  and  raise  him 
up,  he  is  going  to  pull  you  down  to  his  standard.  In  that  way  and  for  that  reason 
the  white  mechanics  of  the  South  are  assisting  the  colored  men  to  organize. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  from  the  selfish  motive  of  self-preservation? — A. 
Not  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  that  the  colored  man  is  a  less  hindrance 
to  the  advancement  of  organized  labor  than  is  the  Hungarian  and  Pole  in  other 
States? — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  rather  deal  with  the  colored  man  of  the  South  in 
the  labor  field  than  I  would  with  the  Pole  or  Hungarian  or  Italian.  They  are 
more  susceptible  to  teaching  and  they  will  act  fairly.  You  get  a  colored  man 
organized,  get  him  in  the  trades  union,  and  he  will  stick  to  the  last  ditch. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  March  SO,  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JEROME  JONES, 
Business  Manager,  Journal  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Kimball  House  at  9.25  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Jerome  Jones,  of  the 
Journal  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  4.15  p.  m.,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Give  your  full  name,  post-office  address,  and  vocation?— 
A.  Jerome  Jones,  Journal  of  Labor,  No.  14£  North  Forsyth  street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  ?— A.  One  of  the  owners,  yes. 

Q.  Of  the  labor  paper  here  in  the  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  What  position  do  you  hold  on  that  paper? — A.  Busi- 
ness manager. 

Q.  But  the  paper  is  owned  by  a  stock  company,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  State  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  organized  labor? — A.  About  10 
years.    A  portion  of  that  time  was  spent  in  Tennessee. 

Q.  And  in  this  State  how  long  ? — A.  About  2  years — a  little  over ;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3  years. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  unions  have  you  affiliated  with  you  ? — A.  About  30 — that  is  just 
my  recollection  without  counting  them. 

Q.  You  are  generally  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  affiliated  unions,  are  you? — 
A.  Well,  about  as  much  so  as  my  business  would  allow. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  cotton  mill  industry? — A.  Not  in 
every  detail;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  phase  of  it  you  would  care  to  lay  before  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  No,  I  can  not  say  that  there  is.  Perhaps  further  questioning  might 
call  to  my  mind  something.  I  had  occasion  here  not  very  long  ago  to  investigate 
the  wage  rate  here.    I  found  it  quite  low. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  make  a'statement  as  to  wages? — A.  Well,  I  can  hardly  do 
that,  because  I  did  not  tax  my  memory  with  it.  In  fact,  at  the  time,  I  had  pay 
envelopes  of  the  mill,  and  these  I  turned  over  to  some  parties  and  they  have  never 
been  returned,  only  a  very  few  of  them.  I  have  some  five  or  six  in  my  possession 
now,  however,  if  the  commission  care  to  look  at  them. 

Q.  Yes,  the  commission  would  like  to  hear  them  read? — A.  I  had  perhaps  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200  of  these  envelopes.  Now  some  of  these  I  have  made  note 
of  as  to  the  wages  are  from  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills.  Ethel  Brass,  $1.45; 
rent,  $1. 

Q.  $1.45  for  what? — A.  One  week's  work. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Rent  a  dollar? — A.  That  was  for  the  month,  I  presume, 
or  for  the  week;  that  was  deducted  from  that  week's  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Of  §1.45? — A.  Leaving  a  balance  of  45  cents;  then, 
at  the  bottom  here,  I  see  she  was  15  years  old  the  next  birthday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  was  rent  for  the  family,  I  suppose;  not  for  her  alone? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  rent  was  deducted? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  this  particular  case, 
but  that  would  be  about  the  rent,  and  I  made  an  inquiry,  and  the  house  was  of 
two  rooms,  and  would  average  about  $1  a  week;  that  is  my  recollection;  I  am 
not  very  positive  of  that,  however. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  family  working? — A.  It  don't  say,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  large  an  abode  that  rent  covered? — A.  I  should  judge 
it  covered  about  two  rooms. 

Q.  About  how  many  workers? — A.  Well,  sometimes — that  depends  upon  the 
poverty  of  the  family — sometimes  four  or  five  live  in  one  room;  sometimes  not 
so  many. 

Q.  You  supposed  that  covered  two  rooms? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  family  that  lived  there? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or'how  many  people  that  rent  covered? — A.  No,  sir.  Here  is  another  week — 
the  same  girl — $1.30. 

Q.  No  rent  deducted  there? — A.  Yes,  $1.  It  must  have  been  §1  a  week.  Leila 
Barker,  $1.45. 

Q.  Any  rent  deducted  there? — A.  No,  sir.     Another  one,  Charlie  Smith,  $1.25. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  those  work  a  whole  week? — A.  None  of  them  show  the  work. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  2  or  3  days  or  a  week? — A.  The  statement 
made  to  me  was  that  they  called  for  a  week's  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  work  they  were  doing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  This  envelope- calls  for  so  much  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  does  not  state  for  how  many  days  or  what  class  of  work? — A.  No,  sir; 
It  is  never  on  any  of  the  envelopes.  I  have  had  as  many  as  200  of  them  and  it 
never  stated-  the  length  of  time,  but  all  ran  from  about  S4  to  about  35  cents, 
leaving  the  impression,  along  with  their  .statements,  that  it  was  a  week's  work. 

Q.  It  may  not  have  been  a  full  week  put  in? — (No  response  by  the  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  not  the  envelope  show  it  at  the  end 
of  the  week? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  that? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  investigated  that,  and  learned 
from  the  operators  that  it  was — it  calls  for  a  week's  work. 

Q.  Given  out  on  Saturday,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  runs  about  25  cents  a  day? — A.  Some  as  low  as  35 
cents  a  week,  but  they  were  7  or  8  years  of  age.  Most  of  these  envelopes  ran 
from  45  cents  down  to  about  §1,  and  with  the  statement  they  made  to  me,  and 
the  fact  that  the  wage  did  not  seem  to  vary  to  any  great  extent,  it  left  the 
impression  with  me  that  they  were  truthful  in  their  statement  that  it  was  a 
week's  work — the  envelopes  ran  one  week's  work. 

Q.  (Reading  from  envelope:)  Leila  Barker,  SI. 95,  14  years  old. — A.  There  are 
none  of  the  envelopes  that  have  ever  showed  the  number  of  days. 

(^.  I  see  one  of  the  provisions  on  this  notice — "All  operatives  must  serve  2 
weeks'  notice  before  quitting. "  Does  the  management  give  2  weeks'  notice  before 
they  discharge  an  employee,  or  in  closing  down  the  mill? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  not  the  custom,  to  give  2  weeks'  notice  and  require 
2  weeks'  notice? — A.  My  recollection  here  and  elsewhere  is  that  when  it  suits  the 
convenience  of  the  owners  of  the  mill,  they  do,  but  if  through  any  peevishness — 
I  know  of  cases  where  they  have  been  discharged  without  the  2  weeks'  notice. 

Q.  Discharged  for  cause? — A.  I  presume  for  some  cause,  real  or  imaginary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFOKD.)  Do  these  envelopes — paychecks,  whatever  they  might 
be  called — represent  the  average  wages  or  the  lowest? — A.  They  represent  the 
average. 

Q.  You  made  no  effort  in  getting  those  to  give  such  statements  as  representing 
tne  lowest  wages  paid? — A.  No,  sir;  if  you  desire,  I  will  go  into  detail  why  I 
endeavored  to  get  these  envelopes.  It  was  not  officiousness  on  my  part,  or  a  desire 
to  cast  reflection  upon  the  owners  of  any  mills  around  here.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  here  on  the  ground  that  the  city 
warden  was  compelled  to  bury  the  dead  of  those  people  out  there,  and  that  they 
were  coming  here  from  a  distance  on  the  representation  that  transportation  would, 
be  paid.  They  came  to  the  office  and  entered  complaint  that  most  of  their  money  was 
deducted  for  transportation.  A  newspaper  controversy  came  up  between  owners 
of  that  mill  and  Mr.  Hunter,  city  warden,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  to  sustain  the  charge, 
had  to  cite  cases  where  he  had  buried  people  at  the  city's  expense.  Then  I  made 
an  investigation  as  to  what  they  were  getting,  and  I  gathered,  these  envelopes. 

Q.  Presented  to  you  by  whom? — A.  By  people  working  in  the  mill.  It  was 
common  talk,  from  the  newspapers  and  people  generally.  Mr.  Hunter  would  per- 
haps be  better  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of  affairs  out  there  than  any 
man  in  the  city. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  city  official? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  title? — A.  His  title,  I  think,  is  city  warden.  He  is  the  man  you 
apply  to  for  free  transportation,  and  for  provisions  and  for  burying  the  dead,  etc; 
and  he  made  this  statement  that  these  people  were  working  there  and  that  the 
city  was  compelled  to  bury  them — to  get  them  here  and  hunt  work  for  them,  and 
sometimes  to  pay  their  way  out  of  town — and  it  cast  some  reflection  on  him. 
Professor  Gunton,  of  New  York,  has  100  of  these  envelopes. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  that  Mr.  Hunter  be  heard? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  existed 
when  there  was  a  strike  down  there,  was  it  not?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  in  ordinary  times? — A.  Only  here  about  a  year  ago,  somewhere 
in  that  neighborhood;  no,  there  has  been  no  strike  out  there,  I  think,  for 
quite  a  while,  perhaps  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  strike  was  instituted  by  negro  weavers  being 
brought  into  the  mill? — A.  So  I  understand;  I  was  not  here,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  you  go  into  the  homes  of  those  people?— A.  Only 
a  few  out  in  that  district.    I  went  into  the  homes  of  several  at  the  other  mill. 

Q.  Have  you  made  inquiries  as  to  wages  paid  employees?— A.  At  both  mills, 
or  any  particular  mill? 
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Q.  Well,  at  the  Fulton  Mills?— A.  No,  sir;  I  only  got  these  envelopes,  and  the 
.article  was  based  on  the  envelopes  I  had  in  my  possession  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  they  charge  for  rents  or  anything  about 
it? — A.  I  did  at  that  time,  but  not  now. 

Q.  So  you  can  not  tell  the  commission  whether  the  employees  are  compelled  to 
rent  houses  from  the  employers? — A.  No,  sir.  I  would  say  this,  that  I  hardly 
think  they  are  compelled  to  rent,  because  I  know  some  who  do  not  rent  from  the 
company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  compelled  to  deal  in  stores? — A.  I  never 
heard  of  any  "  pluck  me  "  stores  here. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  made  investigation  in  connection  with  the 
Exposition  Mills? — A.  Only  so  far  as  the  houses  are  concerned,  that  is  all.  That 
-was  based  upon  a  newspaper  article  I  saw  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  think  the  houses  arenot  suited  for  family  living? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  there? — A.  Seventy-five  cents  a  room. 

Q.  How  many  rooms? — A.  Two,  3,  or  4  rooms. 

Q.  I  think  the  testimony  yesterday  was,  it  was  $2  a  month? — A.  Seventy-five 
cents  a  room  is  what  was  represented  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Seventy-five  cents  a  room  a  month? — A.  No,  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  think  the  testimony  yesterday  was  that  they  charged 
$2  a  month,  and  were  not  compelled  to  rent  from  the  company,  and  were  not 
compelled  to  bay  at  the  company's  store  even;  that  these  rents  were  less  than  they 
were  in  the  surrounding  community,  and  that  the  result  was  they  preferred  to 
Tent  from  the  company? — A.  The  houses  that  I  saw — I  hardly  think  could  be  any- 
thing worse  there  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  are  not  compelled  to  rent  from  the  company,  it  makes  no 
difference  what  kind  of  houses  they  are  living  in.  They  are  not  forced  to  live 
there? — A.  It  is  my  observation  in  a  place  of  that  kind,  while  there  is  no  real 
•compulsion,  yet  if  they  go  to  work  at  a  place  like  that; — people  as  they  are,  you 
understand,  in  many  cases  improvident— the  employers  will  say,  "There  is  a 
house;  we  have  it  for  rent,  you  understand,"  and  of  course  there  is  no  intimidation. 

Q.  Dr.  Turner  said  yesterday  that  his  houses  rent  for  less  than  'surrounding 
houses,  and  that  he  has  not  enough  houses  to  house  his  employees.  He  also  said 
-that  his  employees  were  saving  up  money  and  buying  pieces  of  land  and  owning 
Tiouses  to  a  limited  extent? — A.  About  buying  houses,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  make  any  purchases  or  whether  they  own  any  houses; 
Tmt  it  was  only  last  summer  when  there  was  an  effort  made  to  organize  them 
here,  and  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  center  of  the  city;  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
-there  was  scarcely  any  one  present,  and  I  asked  some  people  to  come,  and  they 
said  they  did  not  like  to  go  to  town  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  I  asked,  why  don't  you 
put  on  your  coats?    They  said  they  were  saving  them  for  winter. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Suppose  a  man  and  wife  and  two  children  worked  in  a 
factory,  what  would  be  the  average  of  wages  per  month? — A.  That  would  depend. 
I  understand  the  loom  fixers  get  fairly  good  wages. 

Q.  Would  it  be  upward  of  $50  or  $60  a  month? — A.  No,  not  unless  one  of 
-them  was  a  loom  fixer. 

Q.  A  man  and  wife  and  two  children? — A.  Not  unless  one  was  a  loom  fixer,  I 
•do  not  think  they  would, 

Q.  On  that  sum  they  might  put  a  little  bit  aside  and  be  able  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  ground?— A.  By  the  envelopes  I  see  the  children  range  all  the  way  from  40  to 
75  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Mr.  Turner  said  his  average  wages  were  75  cents,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  said  his  were  70  per  day  in  his  mill,  leaving  out  overseers  and  the  high- 
ipriced  men,  and  he  gave  us  the  total  amount  of  his  weekly  pay  roll,  and  the  num- 
oer  of  his  employees,  and  let  us  make  the  calculation  ourselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Leaving  out  the  overseers  and  including  boys  and 
girls? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  One  70  cents  and  the  other  75  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Judging,  from  these  envelopes  you  presented,  Mr. 
Jones,  it  would  take  several  men  and  women  to  make  $50  a  month? — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  anything  about  the  wage  rate  at  Dr.  Turner's  mill,  and  all  these 
envelopes  came  from  the  other  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  would  not  probably  be  such  a  wide  difference  of 
wages  or  people  would  not  stay  with  that  mill,  would  they?  Where  did  they 
come  from,  those  people  at  the  Fulton  Mill — from  the  country? — A.  All  from  the 
country. 

Q.  Are  they  brought  in  by  agents  sent  after  them? — A.  There  were  advertise- 
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ments  placed  in  one  of  the  papers — I  can  not  remember  the  name  of  that  paper — 
stating  that  transportation  would  be  paid.    I  remember  that  the  advertisement 
-was  misleading,  but  that  is  what  brought  those  people  here — it  ran  night  and  day 
then, 
i     Q.  And  then  they  stopped  the  night  run? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  threw  a  great  many  of  them  out  of  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  these  envelopes  then,  that  they  were  working  those 
people  half  a  week? — A.  They  were  represented  to  me  as  for  a  week's  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Could  you  make  any  effort  to  get  that 
pay  roll  down  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  possible  chance  of  getting  access  to  their  pay  roll? — A.  Did  I 
make  an  effort? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  you  would  have  secured  it  if  you  had 
made  the  effort? — A.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  these  things  were  published,  and 
they  had  ample  opportunity  to  refute  any  charges  made  by  the  Journal  of  Labor. 
They  also  had  ample  opportunities  to  refute  any  charges  made  by  Mr.  Huntes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  These  men  yesterday  gave  voluntarily  their  pay  rolls. — 
A.  From  the  Fulton  Mill? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  From  the  Atlanta  and  Exposition. — A.  You  do  not  under- 
stand me.    I  know  nothing  about  this  mill  out  here  as  to  the  wage  rate. 

Q.  What  seems  so  strange  is  the  difference  in  rate  in  the  same  city  here.  In 
the  Exposition  Mill  and  Atlanta  Mill  the  average  wages,  including  the  children 
and  excluding  the  high-priced  hands,  is  70  and  75  cents;  in  the  Fulton  Mill  the 
wages  would  be  so  much  lower,  it  seems  they  would  be  unable  to  hold  help,  and 
they  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  from  going  to  the  other  mills. — (No  response 
by  the  witness. ) 

Q.  Is  this  other  mill  you  speak  of,  the  Fulton  Mill,  manufacturing  the  same 
goods  as  the  other  two? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  I  understand,  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cot- 
ton Mills  make  their  own  fabric,  their  own  cotton  stuff,  and  then  from  that  they 
make  the  bags,  so  they  do  the  same  work  as  the  Atlanta  and  Exposition  mills, 
don't  they?  They  make  the  cloth  first,  and  then  make  the  bag  from  the  cloth? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  make  the  same  quality  of  stuff.  I  am  sure  I  can  not  say 
positively,  but  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  about  spinning  to  answer  this  question:  If  they  make 
finer  goods,  then  they  make  more  profit  to  a  given  quantity  of  cotton  spun  than 
the  other  mills? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  machinery  in  a  cotton  mill. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  make  3  yards  of  goods  out  of  a  pound  of  cotton,  that  is  one 
proposition,  but  if  you  make  6  yards  out  of  a  pound  of  cotton,  it  is  very  different, 
the  profit  is  very  much  greater. — A.  You  mean  that  in  connection  with  the  wage? 

Representative  Livingston:  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  SI,  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  L.  J.  KILBURN, 

President  of  the  Macon  Central  Labor  Union,  Macon,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Kimball  House  at  9  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  L.  J.  Kilburn,  foreman 
of  the  News  and  president  of  the  Macon  Central  Labor  Union,  was  introduced  as 
a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  State  your  full  name,  post-office  address,  and  vocation. — 
A.  L.  J.  Kilburn,  Macon,  Ga.,  foreman  of  the  News,  an  afternoon  paper. 

Q.  Your  business?— A.  Printer. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union  of  your  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  member  of  the  Federation  of  the  State  of  Georgia? — A.  President  of 
the  central  body  in  our  town,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  associated  with  this  organization? — A.  About  14 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  South? — A.  Born  in  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Has  the  South  had  organized  labor  for  many  years?— A.  Well,  as  long  as  I 
can  remember;  as  long  as  I  have  been  working  there  has  been  organized  labor  in 
the  South. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  your  line?— A.  In  my  line.  There  have  been  other 
organizations. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  are  some  of  the  other  organizations?— A.  All 
railroad  organizations  were  organized  when  I  went  to  Macon.  Conductors,  fire- 
men, engineers,  trainmen,  and  probably  soma  o?  the  others  I  do  not  remember 
now. 

Q.  Organized  labor,  however,  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  it  is  in  the  North,  do 
you  think? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  your  organization  in  the  South? — A.  It  is  to  better 
our  condition,  both  morally  and  financially. 

Q.  Was  there  really  need  for  organization  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
teringthe  financial  condition?— A.  We  thought  so;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  effect  this  in  any  way?— A.  Considerably,  we  think. 
From  my  observation  the  others  have,  too. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  differences  with  your  employers?— A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  As  individuals  or  organizations? — A.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  in  Macon 
along  any  lines  in  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  requested  an  advance  in  wages? — A.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 
We  have  maintained  our  wage  scale  ever  since  organized.  We  established  a  scale 
when  we  organized,  and  they  have  never  made  any  attempt  to  cut,  and  that  has 
been  just  the  same  straight  through  the  14  years. 

Q.  Since  you  organized? — A.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  from  my  individual  informa- 
tion. There  is  no  trouble  in  any  other  union  in  town;  they  manage  to  keep  the 
scale  of  wages. 

Q.  How  do  these  wages  compare  with  Northern  cities? — A.  I  really  can  not  tell 
you;  I  have  never  worked  in  Northern  cities. 

Q.  Is  the  expense  of  living  as  great  in  the  South  as  the  North? — A.  From  visits, 
I  find  living  to  be  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  with  regard  to  other  lines  of  trade — bricklayers  and  car- 
penters? Are  they  generally  organized? — A.  In  our  town  the  carpenters  are  well 
organized;  the  bricklayers  are  not.  I  am  also  organizer  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor;  I  have  got  to  go  and  talk  with  them  on  these  lines  in  a  few  days. 

Q.  Did  they  request  it? — A.  Yes;  they  sent  for  me. 

Q.  What  is  their  purpose  in  forming  the  organization? — A.  I  suppose  to  better 
their  condition — that  is  what  I  talk  to  them — and  to  keep  up  a  good  scale  there 
for  the  town. 

Q.  What  I  would  like  to  get  at  now  is  whether  these  requests  are  from  the 
people  themselves,  or  from  the  organizers  who  go  around  and  stir  people  up  to 
it? — A.  As  it  happened  this  time,  they  came  to  me.  They  sent  to  me  to  come  out 
to  where  30  or  40  of  them  were  working;  that  they  would  like  me  to  explain  the 
benefits  of  organization.    In  fact,  they  were  anxious  to  organize. 

Q.  There  are  some  social  reasons  for  organizations,  I  believe? — A.  It  is  not  a 
social  organization.    It  is  purely  business. 

Q.  The  wage  question  is  the  prime  feature? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  men  think  they  will  get  an  advance  in  wages  by  being  members  of 
the  organization? — A.  I  do  not  think  advance  in  wages  is  talked  very  much.  It 
is  a  case  of  keep  what  you  have  got,  and  if  an  advance  is  justifiable,  get  it 

Q.  And  you  think  you  have  more  recourse  in  case  of  discharge  of  employees? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  leading  reasons  for  organization. 

Q.  The  lodge  usually  takes  up  individual  cases  of  an  employee's  discharge? — A. 
Always,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  organize  colored  lodges  do  you? — A.  Well,  they  have  organized 
two  colored  unions  in  our  town,  but  we  organize  them  separately,  if  we  can. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  bricklayers.  When  all  of  them  are  colored  workmen 
we  find  that,  when  organized,  they  stick  pretty  well.  They  seem  to  realize  about 
what  it  is,  and  we  do  not  let  them  affiliate  with  our  central  body  in  our  town,  but 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  does. 

Q.  Recognize  them? — A.  Yes;  on  equal  terms. 

Q.  They  do  not  work  side  by  side  in  your  employment? — A.  Yes,  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  bricklayers;  a  great  many  railroad  firemen  are  negroes,  but  they  are 
not  organized.  We  have  a  carpenters  and  joiners'  union,  colored,  in  our  town. 
They  work  side  by  side  on  same  work. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  the  printers  now  in  the  South?— A.  It  fluc- 
tuates according  to  the  town.  Each  town  arranges  its  own  scale  of  prices.  Ours 
is  $2.50  a  day  for  8  hours;  that  is,  on  newspaper  work;  9  hours  on  job  work;  the 
same  scale  for  straight  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  work  10  hours? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  and  9?— A.  Eight  on  newspapers  and  9  for  jobbers. 
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Your  wage  scale  is  $2.50  a  day? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  job  time  scale. 
What  are  the  wages  of  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers? — A.  I  think  the 
minimum  scale  in  our  town  is  $2.  The  carpenters'  and  joiners'  union  made  a  scale 
price  last  fall,  and  they  tell  me  they  are  maintaining  it.  Of  course,  they  go  up 
above  that,  according  to  what  kind  of  work  it  is.  Of  course,  that  is  the  scale 
they  organized  the  carpenters  under. 

Q.  Before  the  organization,  were  the  contractors  able  to  get  men  for  less  than 
$2? — A.  I  understand  from  the  carpenters  themselves  that  they  ranged  in  price 
from  75  cents  up  to  $1.50  and  some  were  paid  $2 — just  whatever  they  could,  get 
them  for. 

Q.  From  75  cents  to  $2?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  the  city,  when  they  connected  themselves 
with  your  union,  bind  themselves  not  to  work  for  less  than  the  scale  agreed 
upon? — A.  They  took  an  obligation  to  that  effect. 

Q.  So  it  is  impossible  for  contractors  to  get  men  for  less  than  §2  a  day? — A. 
Organized  men. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Now,  when  you  bind  your  men  not  to  take 
less  than  a  given  sum,  say  $3  a  day,  whatever  the  amount  is,  you  do  not  take  into 
recognition  at  all  the  different  capacity  of  different  men  to  labor.  You  pay  a 
sorry  laborer  just  the  same  price  that  you  pay  a  good,  strong  laborer? — A.  We 
are  supposed  to  test  a  man's  competency  before  he  goes  to  work.  In  my  union 
if  a  man  is  not  competent  we  do  not  elect  him  to  membership. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  a  man  was  stronger  to  do  labor  than  the  man  right  by  him; 
you  put  him  on  a  level.  You  put  both  on  the  market  at  the  same  price,  and  you 
swear  them  not  to  make  any  difference.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  wrong? — A.  In 
my  opinion,  I  can  only  speak  there,  we  have  got  a  wage  scale  that  is  probably 
under 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  not  opposed  to  organized  labor,  but  I  want  to  under- 
stand whether  you  have  ever  considered  that  question  in  your  union? — A.  Yes, 
we  have. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  never  made  up  your  minds  to  scale  your  men  in  prices? — A. 
We  find  we  can  not  work  on  a  sliding  scale  to  any  advantage.  As  I  was  saying, 
we  do  not  consider  that  our  scale,  the  scale  of  82.50  a  day,  is  the  highest  price. 
That  is  what  we  work  for,  that  is,  time  men.  Of  course  foremen  get  more.  We 
do  not  consider  that  as  what  the  best  men  in  the  business  could  earn.  It  may  be 
a  little  more  than  the  worst  men  in  the  business  could  earn.  We  fix  it  that  the 
best  men  make  up  for  what  the  others  lack. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Suppose  the  employer  should  adopt  the  piece  method 
of  doing  work? — A.  We  work  piece  wherever  we  can.  Then  you  only  pay  for 
what  you  get. 

Q.  Then  if  your  man  does  not  earn  more  than  $1.50 A.  (Interrupting) 

That  is  his  business. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  that  is  the  thing  the  employer  should  resort  to. — A.  We  do  it 
in  every  instance  where  we  regulate  the  work. 

Q.  I  know  it  is  true  with  farm  labor.  Some  men  will  make  $25,  and  others  I 
would  not  give  board. — A.  We  attempt  to  be  very  careful  and  get  the  best  men 
in  organized  labor. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  the  purpose  of  your  organization  to  gather  in  all  carpenters  and 
all  joiners  and  all  bricklayers  in  these  unions? — A.  No,  sir.  We  leave  it  to  a  vote 
who  comes  in.  We  always  admonish  people  who  organize  to  take  in  only  compe- 
tent men  who  can  guarantee  a  good  day's  work  to  an  employer.  We  find  it  is  not 
good  to  force  ordinary  workmen  on  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  These  people  that  you  reject,  and  do  not  take  into  the 
union,  if  your  shop  is  unionized,  they  are  unable  to  get  work? — A.  Yes,  in  that 
shop.    In  my  union  we  do  not  mix. 

Q.  Then  a  man  who  is  not  considered  a  good  workman  is  on  the  world  to 
starve? — A.  If  he  can  not  make  a  good  living  in  that  business,  that  is  his  business, 
not  ours. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mean  when  a  man  employs  50  organized  men  that 
he  can  not  employ  even  one  unorganized  laboring  man? — A.  Yes,  he  has  a  right 
to  employ  all  he  wants  to,  but  the  union  men  will  not  work  for  him  if  he  does. 
We  simply  go  to  him  and  ask  if  he  cares  to  run  a  union  shop,  and  if  so,  he  will 
have  to  emplov  all  union  men.    If  he  does,  we  furnish  the  men. 

Q.  You  practically  then  compel  an  employer  to  resort  to  union  labor? — (No 
response  by  the  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Or  go  on  the  outside  by  taking  nonunion 
labor? — A.  One  or  the  other.  We  simply  propose  to  give  a  better  class  of  labor 
and  better  work  for  the  money  than  they  could  get  outside. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  all  labor  is  unionized  the  union  has  the  right  to  say 
what  men  can  work,  and  if  they  choose  to  reject  a  man  from  membership  in  their 
union,  he  is  barred  from  working  at  that  craft  and  that  union? — A.  If  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  union  he  can  not  work  with  the  union  men.  If  he  is  a  competent 
workman  he  will  be  elected  to  membership.  If  he  is  incompetent  he  had  better 
go  into  some  other  business. 

Q.  The  union  is  the  judge  then  of  whether  he  is  competent  or  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  the  judge  whether  a  man  can  work  at  a  certain  line  of  business, 
or  not,  as  far  as  they  control  it?— A.  They  judge  whether  a  man  shall  work  with 
them  in  certain  lines  of  business. 

Q.  If  you  are  unionized  you  admit  you  can  confine  the  employment  in  that 
trade.  Suppose  you  are  unionized  in  all  shops? — A.  In  that  event  we  would  control 
the  situation. 

Q.  You  could  prevent  men  working  in  that  line  of  business  if  you  wished? — A. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  a  man  being  rejected  to  prevent  him  from  working 
at  the  trade. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  a  man  would  be  rejected  from  your  union  if  thought 
incompetent? — A.  That  is  not  to  keep  him  from  working  anywhere  he  wants  to. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  have  very  rigid  rules  also  in  regard  to  apprentices, 
have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  in  my  business  we  have. 

Q.  Have  you  not  also  in  mason  work  and  carpenter  work? — A.  I  really  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  What  is  your  rule  in  regard  to  apprentices  in  the  typographical  union? — A. 
We  only  allow  one  to  every  seven  and  a  fraction. 

Q.  And  no  employer  can  get  in  a  young  man  then? — A.  No,  sir.  If  a  man  puts 
in  a  union  shop  he  gives  the  foreman  a  right  to  employ  or  discharge.  I  think 
that  the  foreman  is  responsible  for  everything  that  takes  place. 

Q.  Suppose  the  number  of  apprentices  was  filled  up  in  your  office,  and  the 
employer  had  a  son  whom  he  wished  to  be  taught  the  trade  of  a  printer;  could  he 
find  employment  in  that  office? — A.  Not  in  that  business.  To  give  a  practical 
illustration  of  that,  I  had  to  turn  down  an  employer's  son  the  other  day. 

Q.  Then  don't  you  consider  your  union  a  great  big  trust? — A.  No,  sir;  we  just 
consider  it  an  organization,  that  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  a  trust  but  an  organization? — 
A.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is  exactly  upon  all-fours  with  all 
trusts  in  the  United  States? — A.  It  is  possible  it  is  on  that  line. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  laboring  men  are  urging  against  trusts  all  over  the 
United  States? — A.  Probably  some  of  them  are.  I  have  never  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Corporations  are  organizing  to  do  this  and  that  and  the  other,  and  they  try 
to  put  down  the  wages  of  employees.  Now,  is  there  any  dangerous  effect  of  an 
organization  just  as  strong  as  a  trust,  and  built  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  laboring  men  ? — A.  We  are  trying  to  do  our  best  for  ourselves  by 
organization. 

Q.  But  you  call  yourself  an  organization,  while  the  other  fellows  have  to  go  as 
trusts? — A.  I  can  not  specify. 

Q.  The  reason  I  brought  out  the  question  is  this :  There  was  a  very  prominent 
workman  in  the  city  of  Washington  who  had  been  for  30  years  in  the  employ  of 
the  yards  there  as  a  machinist.  He  came  to  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  his  son  a  position.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  school  him  to 
the  same  trade  which  he  had  pursued  for  30  years,  which  was  a  very  lucrative 
trade.  He  said :  "  By  the  rules  of  my  order  I  can  not  bring  my  son  up  in  the 
same  trade.    I  can  not  get  him  work  from  the  fact  that  the  places  are  all  full." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  order  did  he  belong  to? 

Senator  Kyle.  Machinists,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  there  any  rule  in  the  machinists' organization  exclud- 
ing his  son  as  an  apprentice  ? — A.  We  have  an  iron-clad  rule.  We  only  allow  1 
apprentice  to  7  men. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  true  without  regard  to  persons  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  rule  is  accepted  not  only  by  your  union,  but  it  is  accepted  by  those 
who  employ  union  men  everywhere,  is  it  not? — A.  When  we  go  into  a  shop,  we 
give  the  proprietor  our  scale  of  prices,  a  copy  of  our  rules,  and  we  say,  "Are  you 
willing  to  sign  that  for  one  year?  "  He  signs  it,  and  we  consider  both  bound  by 
the  contract. 

Q.  It  is  a  mutual  agreement? — A.  Yes,  and  he  reads  all  those  rules  before  he 
signs. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Suppose  he  did  not  want  to  sign  it,  then  what? — A.  We 
simply  let  him  get  whom  he  pleases. 
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Q.  The  whole  list  of  employees  would  go  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  would  go  on  to  the  next  town  for  the  purpose  of  getting  men,  only  to 
find  that  they  were  organized  there.  Then  what  is  his  resort? — A.  Generally  to 
get  back  the  men  he  turned  out. 

Q.  So  that  he  is  practically  compelled  to  sign  that  scale  or  agreement,  is  he 
not? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  compelled  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  he  carries  on  his  business? — A.  If  he  can  not  get  any  other  men  and  has 
to  have  that  kind.  "We  do  not  try  to  coerce  a  man  into  signing  it.  We  ask  him 
through  a  committee  if  he  wants  to  run  a  union  office. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  is  dependent  somewhat  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  you  have  all  this  skilled  labor  in  this  organization,  or  not?  If  you 
have,  he  has  got  to  treat  with  you? — A.  There  is  no  organization  that  has  all  the 
skilled  labor  in  the  country.  In  Macon  all  the  printers  are  union  men.  There  is 
no  organization  that  has  everybody  in  the  business  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Let  us  suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  the  employers 
are  permitted  to  put  on  as  many  apprentices  as  they  please.  What  would  become 
of  the  wages  of  the  journeymen? — A.  They  would  be  cut  down  to  boys'  and  girls' 
wages. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  We  have  instances  in  our  towr.  of  boys,  getting 
very  small  pay,  who  do  almost  the  work  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  In  the  case  you  mentioned  just  now,  the  son  of  a  proprietor 
who  was  refused  the  privilege  of  letting  his  son  learn  the  business? — A.  He  came  in 
there  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  paper  in  which  I  was  employed,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  wanted  his  son  to  learn  to  run  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  machine. 
I  told  him  I  could  not  let  him  learn,  because  I  had  an  apprentice.  I  told  him  I 
could  not.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "if  that  is  the  case,  I  will  say  nothing  about  it."  I 
never  did  see  the  son. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  He  could  send  him  to  an  adjoining  town  and  get  him 
in  there? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

y.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  foreman  in  the  shop  and  how  many  appren- 
tices?— A.  Yes.  The  proprietors  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  They  can  discharge 
a  foreman  and  employ  him  when  they  see  fit.  If  he  don't  attend  to  his  business, 
discharge  him. 

Q.  Have  they  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  foreman? — A.  Yes,  absolutely. 
That  is  their  accorded  right.  We  do  not  even  suggest  anyone.  We  let  him  pick 
his  own  man  and  the  man  will  pick  the  force. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  living  amongst  these  people — their  ordi- 
nary everyday  expenses:  what  do  they  pay  for  house  rent? — A.  Well,  it  depends 
on  the  location.  The  rent  averages  in  our  town  from  §3  to  §5  a  room,  according 
to  location.    I  can  get  at  it  better  that  way  than  any  other. 

Q.  Two  to  §5  a  room? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  A  month? — A.  I  meant  the  entire  house.  I  said  "room" 
to  illustrate  what  sized  house  you  may  want. 

Q.  That  is  monthly  rent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  the  bricklayers  and  carpenters  the  same? — A.  The 
rent  is  the  same  all  around,  and  real  estate  men  handle  the  rent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  there  any,  in  your  opinion,  that  own  their  own 
houses? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  in  the  different  organizations.  I  suppose  the 
members  of  my  union  own  fewer  than  any  other  union  because  they  are  mostly 
traveling  men  and  go  around  a  good  deal  over  the  country. 

Q.  Are  your  people  satisfied  with  their  wages? — A.  Well,  my  opinion  is  they 
are  as  satisfied  as  people  generally  get  to  be.    They  have  no  complaint. 

Q.  They  are  as  satisfied  as  other  men? — A.  Yes,  in  Macon. 

Q.  No  strikes? — A.  No  friction  between  the  management  and  the  union  in  our 
town. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Never  had  any  strikes? — A.  Well,  the  first  year  I  went 
to  Macon  I  participated  in  a  strike  on  one  of  the  papers.  It  was  adjusted  in  a 
short  time. 

Q.  Was  that  on  account  of  wages? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  some  personal  grievance, 
just  a  misunderstanding. 

Q.  If  a  strike  is  ordered,  it  is  ordered  by A.  (Interrupting)  Ordered  by  the 

organizer  in  our  union.  We  have  what  is  called  an  organizer  in  each  district. 
In  event  of  trouble  he  is  sent  for.  He  does  everything  in  his  power  to  arbitrate 
and  straighten  out  that  difficulty.  No  strike  is  allowed  unless  he  orders  it;  we 
can  not  strike  unless  it  is  ordered  by  him. 

Q.  In  case  you  order  a  strike  in  connection  with  your  union,  it  only  extends 
that  far? — A.  It  only  extends  to  those  employed  on  the  paper.  We  run  a  job 
room  and  newspaper.    We  do  not  mis  the  departments. 
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CJ.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  are  so  organized  in  the  country  in 
this  federation  that  you  can  manage  your  interests  pretty  well? — A.  We  have 
managed  to  do  so  so  far. 

Q.  People  are  generally  satisfied  all  over  the  country.— A.  My  people  are 
members  of  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  Those  in  the  Federation  of  Trades  are  pretty  well  all  satisfied.— A.  There 
are  some  members  of  the  Federation  of  Trades  very  poorly  paid. 

Q.  Do  you- know  what  unions  they  are? — A.  The  worst  is  the  textile  workers. 
They  have  never  been  able  to  maintain  a  wage  scale.  They  are  not  organized  at 
all  in  my  town. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  rule  by  which  you  establish  the  number 
of  apprentices?  You  say  it  is  1  in  7;  why  do  you  establish  that? — A.  I  could  not 
really  give  you  a  reason.  We  have  to  have  some  number,  and  we  judge  that  1 
apprentice  could  attend  to  all  the  work  done  by  7  men,  proofing  galleys  and  doing 
work  of  that  kind;  that  needs  about  1  boy  to  every  7  men. 

Q.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  or  restricting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices in  the  country? — A.  No,  sir.  Because  each  local  fixes  its  own  number  of 
apprentices.  It  is  left  to  the  local  union  to  do  that,  so  there  is  no  calculation 
made  as  to  supply  and  demand,  only  that  1  boy  can  do  the  work  for  7  men — boy's 
work  that  does  not  need  an  expert. 

Q.  Before  you  leave  that  apprentice  question;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  principal 
object  in  the  apprentice  system  is  to  furnish  skilled  journeymen,  men  that  are 
equipped  beyond  question  to  take  charge  of  the  work  usually  assigned  to  a 
printer? — A.  We  are  supposed  to  furnish  them  when  they  serve  their  term.  They 
learn  the  trade  absolutely. 

Q.  How  old  are  these  boys  usually? — A.  Anywhere  from  12  to  18  years  old. 

Q.  Take  a  boy  of  16  or  18  years,  an  apprentice  in  a  newspaper  office,  what 
wages  does  he  make? — A.  The  boy  I  have  gets  $1  a  day  for  8  hours. 

Q.  How  old  is  he? — A.  Between  17  and  18. 

Q.  Is  that  more  or  less  wages  than  he  could  get  elsewhere? — A.  It  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  average  around  town  in  stores  and  other  places,  and  he  only 
works  about  two-thirds  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  only  1  boy? — A.  In  my  department  I  work  6 
men  and  1  boy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Without  the  apprentice  system  carried  out  in  some 
form  or  other,  your  organization  would  be  unable  to  furnish  skilled  workers  to 
employers  when  requested? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  it  now  the  custom  for  your  organization  to  furnish  such  skilled  workmen 
when  requested? — A.  We  make  the  guarantee  to  furnish  skilled  workmen  and 
keep  the  paper  going  all  the  time.  We  are  supposed  to  put  them  in  and  the  pro- 
prietor does  not  care  whom  we  employ.  One  employer  made  the  remark:  "It  is 
a  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  I  can  go  home  and  go  to  sleep  at  night  and  know 
that  my  work  will  be  attended  to  in  my  absence."  He  is  a  man  that  knows  noth- 
ing about  an  organization  and  cares  less.  He  is  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  G-a.,  March  21,  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ANDREW  MTJLCAY, 

Organizer,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Augusta,  Oa. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Kimball  House  at  9  a.  m. ,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Andrew  Mul- 
cay  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  9.38  a.  m. ,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  give  your  name,  residence,  and  post-office  ad- 
dress.— A.  Andrew  Mulcay;  221  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation?— A.  I  am  a  carriage  painter  by  trade. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  growth  of  trades  unions  in  the  Augusta  dis- 
trict?— A.  About  the  third  week  in  November,  1898.  a  notice  was  posted  in  the 
Augusta  district  mills  that  on  and  after  November  20  the  wages  would  be  re- 
duced, with  no  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction.    That  was  published  in 
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our  daily  papers  there,  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Evening  Herald  and  the  Daily 
Tribune.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  "William  G.  Gredig,  who  was  the  general 
organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  Georgia,  came  to  me  stating 
that  he  had  a  request  from  some  mill  operatives  to  come  and  organize  them,  and 
asked  if  I  would  assist.  At  this  time  I  was  not  connected  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Trades,  but  accepting  his  invitation  I  was  identified  with  them  and 
had  issued  to  me  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  a  commission  as  organizer,  and  we 
■went  up  to  the  factory  district  and  at  their  request  organized  7  unions  among  the 
factory  people.  I  will  state  this,  that  had  we  got  them  organized  before  that 
fatal  day,  the  21st  of  November,  we  would  have  saved  a  severe  strike;  but  we 
did  not  get  them  organized  until  after  they  struck  against  that  reduction  of 
wages.  They  remained  out  until  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  February,  during 
that  time  entailing  great  loss  on  the  mills,  themselves,  and  on  the  whole  city. 

Q.  The  textile  workers? — A.  Of  the  Augusta  district.  The  Augusta  district 
includes  not  only  the  city  of  Augusta,  but  Bath  and  Langley  in  South  Carolina 
also. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  this  strike. — A.  Well,  they  refused  to  continue  work  at  the 
reduced  wages.  The  reduction  amounted  on  an  average,  as  closely  as  I  could 
give  it,  to  about  13  per  cent.  In  some  cases  it  was  25  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  cases 
it  was  40  per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Q.  This  was  universal  in  the  mills? — A.  In  the  mills  of  that  district. 

Q.  All  owned  by  one  employer? — A.  No,  by  a  company — the  Augusta  Manu- 
facturing Company  or  the  Augusta  Manufacturing  Association. 

Q.  How  many  employers  are  connected  with  that  company? — A.  There  are  two 
Clark  mills,  I  think,  under  one  heading,  but  I  am  not  sure;  there  is  a  mill  called 
the  Dartmouth;  there  is  the  Augusta  factory  controlled  by  Mr.  Phinizy;  the 
Enterprise  Mill  by  Mr.  Verdery;  the  King  Mill  under  Mr.  Estes;  then  the  Bath 
Mills,  or  the  Bath  Mill,  and  the  Langley  Mills  are  controlled  by  one  person,  Mr. 
Barrett. 

Q.  All  engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  cloth? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  aggregate  total  number  of  employees 
affected?— A.  About  5,000. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  were  the  wages  prior  to  the  time  of  the  strike? — 
A .  I  suppose  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  a  week;  between  §4.50  and  §5. 
That  is  as  definite  as  I  could  give  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  employees,  white  entirely? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  few  colored, 
hut  in  so  small  minority  as  to  be  hardly  considered — entirely  outside  workers. 

Q.  Sweepers? — A.  Mostly  outside  operators. 

Q.  When  was  this  strike?— A.  November  21, 1898. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strike?— A.  A  protest  against  the  reduction  in 
wages. 

Q.  The  company,  I  mean. — A.  The  manufacturers  claimed  at  that  time  that 
their  mills  were  not  paying  the  cost  of  running  and  they  had  to  curtail  the 
expenses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  was  the  result  of  it? — A.  The  result  was  the 
manufacturers  made  some  slight  concessions. 

Q.  Compromised? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  compromise  in  the  question  of 
wages  at  all,  but  they  made  some  slight  concessions  otherwise. 

Q.  How  was  the  work  resumed? — A.  At  a  reduced  price.  They  made  this 
promise,  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  scale  averaging  6  per  cent  higher  than  their 
competitors  in  the  South  were  paying.  They  claimed  that  one  cause  of  their 
trouble  was  that  all  the  Southern  mills  manufacturing  the  same  class  of  goods 
paid  less  wages  on  an  average,  in  some  cases  about  20  per  cent  less,  than  they 
paid  in  the  Augusta  district.    The  truth  of  that  we  could  not  ascertain. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  very  little  profit  in  the 
manufacturing  business  at  that  time  and  prior? — A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can 
not  answer.  I  only  know  that  in  the  same  year  (1898)  the  Dalton  Mills  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  45  per  cent,  and  last  year,  I  was  informed,  they  paid  a  dividend  of  93  per 
cent.  To  me  there  is  something  very  strange  about  that.  If  a  mill  can  not  get 
along  and  does  pay  such  dividends  as  that,  there  is  something  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  mill  in  the  South  that  has 
ever  paid  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent? — A.  I  have  nothing  but  the  newspapers,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  educators  of  the  people.  We  have  to  take  the  news 
as  they  give  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  everything  you  see  in  the  papers? — A.  No,  but  I  am  giv- 
ing you  what  I  get. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Since  the  improved  conditions,  have  they  advanced  the 
price  of  wages? — A.  They  have,  agreeably  to  the  promise  made  to  the  committee. 
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When  the  people  went  back  to  work  they  said  that  as  soon  as  the  times  would 
warrant  it  they  would  restore  them;  and  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1900,  they 
did  make  a  raise  in  the  scale  of  10  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  these  operatives  still  organized?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  strike  since  that  time?— A.  No,  sir;  no  likelihood  of  a  strike;  there  are 
some  little  difficulties  that  occasionally  crop  out,  but  are  met  by  the  executive 
committee  and  adjusted  satisfactorily. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  was  organized  as  a  union  mill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  mills?— A.  All  the  mills  are  not  in  the  unions,  nor  do  we  demand  it, 
but  we  are  trying  to  get  all  the  people  in  the  unions. 

Q.  You  have  determined  on  a  scale? — A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  The  evidence  is  that  in  the  typographical  union  they  fix  a  scale. — A.  Their 
conditions  are  different.  Each  national  union  regulates  itself.  As  an  organizer 
and  lecturer  to  these  unions  I  have  tried  to  teach  these  people  that  their  best 
interests  were  the  interests  of  the  employers.  If  the  employers  were  successful, 
they  would  be  successful  likewise.  We  have  won  the  respect  of  most  of  the 
mills — all  the  superintendents  I  know  of,  and  all  the  second  hands  and  overseers, 
and  the  foremen  of  the  different  departments. 

Q.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  an  agreement,  between  the  unions  and  the 
employers.  What  agreement  have  you  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
child  labor,  for  instance? — A.  In  our  district  we  are  opposed  to  child  labor  under 
a  given  age. 

Q.  Below  12  years? — A.  We  have  settled  upon  12  years  as  the  line  to  be  drawn. 

Q.  In  harmony  with  the  bill  presented  before  the  legislature  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  accepted? — A.  Some  of  our  superintendents  say  they  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  endorse  it;  some  of  our  mill  presidents  say  the  same  thing; 
others  are  silent;  others  are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  The  result  is  you  have  children  employed  under  12? — A.  We  have  children 
employed  in  the  mills  at  Augusta  7  years  old. 

Q.  What  per  cent?' — A.  Very  small. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  employed  under 
12  years? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  more  than  10  per  cent;  I  think  it  is 
about  10  per  cent  under  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  total? — A.  Not  of  the  total 
employees,  but  of  the  children;  10  per  cent  of  the  children  are  under  12. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  There  maybe  exceptions.  Where  there 
is  a  widow  woman  with  three  children  running  from  7  to  12  years,  and  she  can 
not  support  herself  and  the  three  children  by  her  own  wages,  and  wants  to  take 
one  or  two  of  the  children  into  the  mill,  there  may  be  exceptions? — A.  We  have 
to  come  to  an  agreement  somewhere;  and  there  never  yet  has  been  an  agreement 
by  which  some  one  will  not  suffer. 

Q.  You  can  make  exceptions  to  the  general  rule? — A.  We  have  only  made  a 
demand  upon  the  legislature  to  have  a  law  enacted.  We  will  have  to  adjust 
these  little  things  when  we  get  to  them.  I  have  been  very  intimately  associated 
with  some  of  our  mill  people,  and  feel  very  keenly  their  situation.  One  of  the 
trustees  of  the  King  mill,  Mr.  Thomas  Coskery,  came  to  me  with  the  statement: 
"  I  am  informed  that  some  of  our  people  come  in  from  the  country  and.  bring 
their  children  and  put  them  to  work,  and  then  cease  to  work  themselves  and  loaf 
around  the  groggeries  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."  I  said,  "I  have  seen  that  with 
my  own  eyes  here  in  Augusta  and  Columbus,  Gra.  I  saw  last  September  on  Labor 
Day  and  the  day  following,  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  wagon  with  an  old  gentleman  riding  in  front  loaded  down  with  children. 
They  looked  to  be  all  ages  from  6  or  7  up  to  14  years  of  age.  A  gentleman  living 
next  door  to  where  I  was  stopping,  a  machinist  in  one  of  the  mills,  halloed  over: 
'  There  is  one  of  the  things  you  have  got  to  overcome  here  in  Georgia.  That  man 
there,  I  know  him  personally,  he  carries  these  children— his  own,  four  of  them, 
and  the  others  are  his  neighbors' — to  mill,  brings  the  horse  back,  and  sits  around 
the  grocery  all  day  doing  nothing.  I  could  not  hire  him  for  love  or  money  to  do 
any  work.'" 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Why  don't  they  put  the  vagrant  law  on 
him  and  put  him  in  the  penitentiary? — A.  He  should  be  in  the  penitentiary  or 
somewhere  where  he  would  be  compelled  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  Warren  mill. in  the  Augusta  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strike  there  a  week  or  10  days  ago? — A.  I  under- 
stood that  the  superintendent  had  made  the  statement  that  he  was  not  going  to 
have  any  union  help  there,  but  whether  there  was  anything  preceding  that  I  can 
not  answer  you.  But  when  Mr.  Verdery  came  up  that  was  all  changed.  That  is 
another  Verdery. 
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Q.  How  long  were  they  out? — A.  I  understood  only  a  short  time. 

Q.  Was  that  ordered  by  the  trade  union? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  just  in  the  mill. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  get  a  strike  of  the  textile  men.  This 
was  not  authorized;  just  a  few  that  had  a  personal  grievance  which,  I  understand, 
the  superintendent  would  not  listen  to.  They  ceased  to  work,  and  applied  to  the 
president,  who  came  up  and  answered  their  questions  agreeably  to  all  parties. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  All  these  mills  treat  with  organized  labor,  recognized 
organized  labor? — A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  They  refuse  to  treat  with  you  as  organizations? — A.  They  do  in  the  Augusta 
district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  These  men  employed  in  the  Warren  Mill  did  not  leave 
work  because  nonunion  men  were  employed? — A.  I  could  not  answer  you.  I  have 
never  met  with  the  people,  while  I  know  them  personally.  All  I  get  is  rumors. 
I  get  nothing  official,  because  I  am  not  officially  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  union  men  leaving,  because  the 
employers  said  only  nonunion  men  would  be  employed? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  was  the  principal  cause  that  effected  the  ogani- 
zation  that  you  speak  of  among  the  textile  workers?  Was  it  a  general  conserva- 
tive feeling  in  favor  of  an  organization,  or  was  it  due  to  some  other  cause? — A. 
They  were  being  imposed  upon  as  a  general  rule — so  many  children  being  put  in 
the  mills  at  an  early  age.  Our  textile  people  felt  that  they  were  weak,  and  wanted 
strength,  and  that  through  the  organization  they  would  get  strength. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  This  organization  took  place  after  the  strike? — A.  During 
the  strike. 

Q.  They  did  not  affect  an  organization  until  after  the  reduction  was  made? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  the  organization  was  caused  by  the  reduction? — A.  Yes. 
I  talked  to  a  few  here  and  there  in  that  section  about  organizations  before,  and 
while  they  endorsed  it  and  everything,  they  made  no  move. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing,  from  your  standpoint,  if  the  mills  throughout 
the  South  would  favor  such  a  reduction  and  effect  an  organization? — A.  I  would 
not  answer  that  question  because  that  is  outside  of  my  field.  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  the  South  and  better  for  the  mills  in  the  South  if  they  were 
thoroughly  organized. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  There  is  really  no  complete  organization  as  yet,  such 
as  can  compete  with  the  employers? — A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  You  have  no  scale  of  wages,  nor  anything  as  to  child  labor? — A.  We  have 
not. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  people  regarding  literacy?  Most  of  them  are 
able  to  read  and.  write? — A.  I  could  not  say  what  percentage. 

Q.  These  factories  are  located  in  the  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  children  have  school  advantages? — A.  They  have  school  advantages. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Estes,  "We  pay  about  $13,000  to  the  city  and  county  and 
State  of  Georgia  for  school  purposes,  and  we  have  not  a  child  we  can  send  to 
school."  He  spoke  of  the  mill,  holding  mill  property,  and  he  as  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Q.  His  assessment  is  §13,000?— A.  On  that  mill. 

Q.  Have  not  the  operatives  of  the  mill  children? — A.  I  suppose  they  have.  He 
said  the  mill,  as  a  property  holder,  had  no  children  to  represent  that  money. 

Q.  How  about  the  children  that  enter  the  mill  from  7  to  8  and  9  years  and 
upwards;  have  they  any  chance  for  education? — A.  They  have  night  schools  in 
Augusta;  they  have  a  little  chance. 

Q.  Night  schools  established  by  the  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  practicable  for  a  child  to  go  to  night  school  and 
educate  himself  after  working  11  hours  a  day?— A.  Not  very,  although  the 
extreme  few  do  it.  What  little  education  I  have  I  got  in  that  way  in  the  night 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Q.  The  percentage  that  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  is  exceedingly 
small,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  custom  as  to  rents? — A.  They  charge  them 
so  much  every  settling,  every  2  weeks,  per  room. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  there  is  no  complaint  on  that. 

Q.  Are  the  houses  furnished  by  the  company?— A.  Yes,  sir,  usually;  and  the 
operatives  have  the  option  of  going  outside.  Quite  a  number  of  the  operatives  in 
the  Augusta  district  own  their  own  houses. 

Q.  It  is  not  compulsory  to  rent  houses  from  the  company?— A.  No,  sir;  they 
are  entirely  free, 

Q.  Are  there  any  company  stores? — A.  Not  in  Augusta,  but  there  are  in  Lang- 
ley  and  Bath;  but  it  is  not  compulsory  there. 
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Q.  How  do  wages  compare  with  the  textile  companies  here  in  Atlanta  and  other 
sections  of  the  South? — A.  I  could  not  say — only  on  hearsay  evidence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  these  homes  acquired  by  the  operatives  since 
they  have  been  working  in  the  mills;  do  they  save  enough  to  buy  these  homes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  by  doing  it  in  payments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  the  wages  in  your  Augusta  district  are  higher 
than  here? — A.  "Xes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  average  now  about  $5  a  week? — A.  No;  they  have 
not  been  restored  in  full.  They  have  restored  about  10  per  cent.  About  $4.50  a 
week  is  the  average  wages. 

Q.  About  how  much  per  day? — A.  Seventy-nvd  cents. 

Q.  How  many  in  a  family  would  be  employed  ordinarily? — A.  A  man  and  wife 
and  one  or  two  children. 

Q.  So  their  monthly  wages  would  be  about  $50? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  that  they  are  able  to  save  a  little  toward  a  home? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  accumulate  a  home  of  his 
own  with  his  wages,  and  support  a  wife  and  child? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  How  are  the  homes  acquired? — A.  By  the  whole  family  working  and  putting 
a  little  away  every  week  or  settling. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  not  that  the  way  they  usually  do  on  the  farm,  that 
they  get  ahead?  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  husband  and  wife  and  daughters  and 
sons  to  turn  in  and  do  their  share? — A.  Yes,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  farm 
labor  and  factory  labor.  I  have  never  been  in  a  factory,  but  I  have  been  on  a 
farm,  and  on  a  Southern  farm,  too.  They  have  seasons  on  the  farm  when  they 
can  devote  their  time  to  self -education  and  there  are  other  things  besides  the 
direct  work  on  the  farm.  But  in  a  factory  they  can  not  unless  they  lose  the 
time,  which  they  can  not  make  up  or  replace;  and  when  they  lose  the  time  they 
lose  the  reward  that  goes  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  true  that  it  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  that  outside  of  those  who  inherit,  all  who  grow  rich  or  prosperous 
or  independent  do  so  by  labor  on  small  wages  and  by  saving  the  littles  and  adding 
them  together? — A.  Your  statement  is  rather  broad.    I  can  not  say  that  it  is  all  so. 

Q.  All  so  outside  of  those  inherited? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Take  a  young  man,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  cotton  factory  or  in  the 
store  or  in  the  shop;  let  his  wages  be  little  or  large,  the  only  way  to  prosperity  is 
by  saving  a  part  of  his  wages  and  purchasing  a  home  and  things  of  that  kind? — 
A.  As  a  general  rule,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  also  on  the  farm  that  the  women  and  children  go  in  and  help 
the  man,  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  along? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  by  and  by  that  man  may  get  so  that  he  does  not  want  his  wife  and 
children  to  help  him. 

Senator  Kyle.  And  take  a  drayman  in  town.  The  wife  attends  to  the  work 
at  home,  he  does  the  work  on  the  street,  his  boys  get  a  job  here  and  there,  and 
the  girl  goes  out  to  service;  and  they  put  it  all  together  and  they  save  a  little  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  not  think  in  the  cotton  factories 
where  you  are  paid  liberal  wages  the  families  save  as  much  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  if  they  were  out  on  a  farm?— A.  The  way  cotton  has  been  going  heretofore— 
it  is  the  thing  the  small  farmer  is  compelled  to  raise  whether  he  will  or  not,  as  a 
renter  or  owner — they  make  more. 

Q.  In  the  factory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  drift  from  the  country  to  the  factory? — A.  Yes; 
and  the  reason  they  are  now  drifting  from  the  factory  back  to  the  country. 

Q.  Because  cotton  has  gone  up? — A.  Because  cotton  has  gone  up. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  a  good  thing? — A.  It  is  a  good  thing  if  the 
cotton  will  only  hold  its  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  the  exception  for  the  farmer  to  have  his 
wife  go  out  in  the  field  and  do  manual  labor? — A.  The  small  farmer  is  compelled 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  wife  doing  the  housekeeping,  trades  unions  have  never 
raised  any  protest  against  that? — A.  Never  will. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  the  common  and  natural  place  for  the  wife. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  great  difference  between  doing  housework  and 
factory  work,  so  far  as  performing  it  by  women  is  concerned? — A.  Where  the 
woman  is  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  she  goes  into  the  factory,  she  lives  an 
unnatural  life. 

Q.  Who  does  the  housework  when  she  goes  into  the  factory? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  you. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Hires  a  colored  girl  at  a  low  price,  of 
course. — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  takes  the  children  and  puts  them  out  to  an  institution 
where  they  are  looked  after  by  the  matron. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  very  general  for  the  wife  and  mother  to  go  into 
the  factory? — A.  It  is  practiced;  I  do  not  know  how  generally;  I  could  not  say  to 
what  extent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  "With  young  children? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  children  are 
sometimes  put  out  under  a  matron,  and  in  some  of  the  mills  the  mothers  are 
allowed  to  go  out  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  while  the  children  are  very  small  to 
nurse  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  the  husbands  are  working? — A.  In  some  cases  they  are, 
and  in  some  they  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  would  not  mind  my  suggesting  to 
your  organization,  if  the  labor  laws  will  not  reach  such  cases  as  you  say,  when  you 
petition  the  legislature  to  amend  the  vagrant  laws,  provide  that  where  a  man  puts 
his  wife  and  children  in  the  mills  and  he  goes  to  the  groggeries,  they  shall  be  dis- 
missed and  him  put  in  the  penitentiary.  If  he  remains  in  idleness  from  any 
cause  can't  you  petition  the  Georgia  legislature  to  take  that  up  and  put  an  end  to 
that  ungodly  practice? — A.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Georgia  legislature, 
asking  for  permission  to  present  our  grievance. 

Q.  Have  they  barred  you?  Do  they  permit  you  to  come? — A.  I  explained  it 
awhile  ago,  and  so  answered  as  far  as  I  can  state.  It  is  not  the  driving  ones  that 
cause  the  trouble  so  much  as  the  ones  that  stay  there  and  let  the  children  support 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  great  fault  lies  with  the  husband  and  father? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  tell  you  the  fault  lies  with  public  sentiment.  It  has  become  too  com- 
mon of  late.  Public  sentiment  must  be  educated  and  aroused  to  see  the  inequali- 
ties and  injustices  inflicted  on  these  women  and  children.  Then  we  will  have 
the  laws  we  want,  and  the  Georgia  legislature  will  listen  to  our  plea? 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  SI,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  OSCAR  ELSAS, 

Vice-President  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Kimball  House  at  9  a.m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Oscar  Elsas 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  10.08  a.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Please  give  your  name  and  occupation  and  post-office 
address  to  the  reporter. — A.  Oscar  Elsas. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  firm  owning  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  in  Atlanta? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — A.  About  1,000  hands. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work?— A.  The  cotton  factory  works  66  hours  a  week, 
12  during  the  week  days  up  to  Saturday  and  6  on  Saturday. 

Q.  You  shut  down  at  noon  on  Saturday  giving  a  half  holiday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  tenements  and  houses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  compel  your  operatives  to  live  in  them? — A.  We  do  not  compel  them 
but  we  ask  them  to  do  so;  they  won't  lose  their  work  if  they  do  not  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  an  abundance  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  charge?— A.  It  runs  from  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  week 
per  room. 

Q.  What  sized  houses  are  they;  how  many  rooms  to  the  house?— A.  They  vary. 
We  have  some  4-roomed  cottages,  one  story  high;  we  have  some  of  8  and  12 
rooms  two  stories  high,  subdivided,  and  with  4  to  6  rooms  in  a  section. 

Q.  A  family  occupies  one  of  these  sections? — A.  Or  a  whole  house,  just  as  they 
choose.  We  have  a  brick  building  originally  built  for  a  hotel  building  and  con- 
sisting of  60  rooms;  a  very  modern  building  at  the  time,  but  our  experiment  failed 
and  we  simply  rent  the  rooms  now. 

Q.  These  rents  are  deducted  from  your  pay  roll?— A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  weekly 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  A  house  of  four  rooms  will  rent  for  §4  a  month? — A. 
They  bring  more,  the  cottages;  they  bring  35  cents  per  week  per  room.  They 
are  more  in  demand  and  we  have  a  limited  number  of  there.  The  two-story 
houses,  we  have  to  reduce  the  rents;  they  don't  like  to  live  upstairs. 
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Q.  Four  to  four  and  a  half  a  month  would  be  the  maximum  rent? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  ''By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  customary  to  deduct  the  rent  from  one  individual? — 
A.  From  any  one  of  them  that  has  money  that  week;  some  one  week  and  some 
another. 

Q.  If  there  are  four  or  five,  it  is  deducted  from  one?— A.  If  one  has  it,  or  the 
balance  out  of  another. 

Q.  The  rule  is  to  take  it  from  one  individual? — A.  If  he  has  it. 

Q.  So  if  one  of  your  envelopes  would  be  seen  with  a  large  amount  of  rent  in 
proportion  to  the  earnings  of  that  individual  it  would  represent  the  rent  paid  by 
the  whole  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  by  that  individual? — A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  wages  of  your  operatives  below  the 
overseer  class?— A.  "Well,  of  course  you  understand  there  are  two  grades,  the 
children  and  the  adult  class. 

Q.  I  mean  the  average  of  both.— A.  The  average  of  both— I  do  not  know  the 
exact  proportion  of  children  and  adults — but  I  presume  the  average  would  be 
between  $4  and  $4.50  a  week. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not  be  less  than  $4  a  week? — A.  My  basis  for  that  opin- 
ion is  that  the  children  are  nearly  all  earning  50  cents  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  On  the  question  of  wages  there  were 
exhibited  here  yesterday  some  envelopes,  and  I  will  give  you  a  sample.  One  was 
$1.95  to  a  girl  of  14  years  old  and  $1  rent,  leaving  95  cents. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  $1  was  not  charged  to  the  girl  particularly  but  to  the  family? — A.  To 
the  family. 

Q.  She  represented  the  family? — A.  That  particular  week  she  probably  repre- 
sented the  family.  That  is  about  the  average  rent  if  they  have  two  or  three 
rooms  each. 

Q.  That  $1  was  not  for  one  room? — A.  No,  sir;  it  could  not  possibly  be. 

Q.  Nor  charged  against  that  particular  girl,  but  for  the  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  rent  represented  the  rent  of  the  family,  and  was 
taken  from  one  individual  for  your  convenience? — A.  "We  always  attempt  to  get 
all  out  of  one  individual  member  of  the  family,  if  we  can,  to  reduce  bookkeeping. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  A  child  of  14  is  on  the  books  for  fl.95,  and  from  that 
you  deduct  $1,  leaving  a  total  of  95  cents  due  the  child  in  payment  for  a  week's 
wages? — A.  That  would  represent  the  rent  for  the  family.  The  others  of  the 
f  amily  profited  by  having  nothing  deducted. 

Q.  You  say  the  average  wage  of  children  is  about  50  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  age? — A.  "We  have  none  under  12. 

Q.  Never  employ  such? — A.  Not  with  our  knowledge;  we  always  discharge 
them  if  we  find  them  there. 

Q.  Why? — A.  The  law  of  Georgia  requires  they  shall  not  be  under  12. 

Q.  Is  that  true? — A.  That  is  what  we  understand.  Our  liability  policies  have 
a  limit  of  14  years  in  them,  which  conflicts  with  the  State  law  of  Georgia,  which 
is  12,  and  they  always  change  them  to  conform  to  the  State  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  law  in  Georgia  regulating 
the  age  of  children  or  the  number  of  hours  per  week. — A.  I  may  be  misinformed. 
We  have  conformed  with  our  policy  requirements,  in  any  event,  and  have  never 
employed  any  under  12. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  average  wage  of  children  from  12  to  14  years  is  50 
cents? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  none  employed  under  12? — A.  With  our 
knowledge  and  consent  we  have  not.  Our  overseers  are  thoroughly  instructed, 
and  the  parents  always  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  are  over  12  years 
of  age.    1 

Q.  Do  you  ever  find  the  parents  make  an  untruthful  statement? — A.  We  have 
seen  some  very  clear  instances  where  they  were  under  12,  and  we  would  discharge 
them.  They  found  out  we  required  that,  and  when  they  do  so  we  have  to  use 
our  discretion.  We  find  very  little  satisfaction  in  the  young  children,  and  we  do 
not  employ  them  if  we  can  help  it. 

Q.  Do  you  give  families  in  which  there  is  a  large  number  of  children  the  pref- 
erence in  giving  employment  in  your  factory? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  we 
give  any  of  them  the  preference.  As  our  demands  come  we  employ  those  we 
need.  The  only  preference  is  to  our  tenants.  They  will  naturally  get  the  prefer- 
ence in  dull  times,  though  now  they  are  all  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  send  out  agents  to  engage  employees  and  bring  them  to  your 
factory? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  their  transportation  here? — A.  We  have  advanced  it. 

Q.  And  deducted  it  from  the  wages  later  on? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Has  the  mill  closed  down  and  have  these  people  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment so  that  the  city  sent  them  back  in  any  case? — A.  I  presume  you  are  referring 
to  our  night  run.  We  did  bring  a  good  many  of  them  here,  and  it  is  only  due  to 
our  own  interests  that  I  state  that  we  attempted  to  work  them  and  get  results 
out  of  their  work  that  would  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  night  run;  but  the 
men  and  boys  and  some  of  the  women  would  stay  awake  all  day  and  could  not 
work  at  night,  and  the  labor  advanced  so  proportionately  to  our  total  poundage 
cost  that  we  could  not  afford  to  run  the  mill  at  night  any  longer.  As  an  evidence 
of  it,  we  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  cuts  from  each  loom,  and  although  a 
weaver  might  get  off  only  a  half  cut  per  loom  per  night,  they  would  still  expect 
the  full  cut  prices  when  the  week  came  around,  claiming  it  was  the  greater 
amount.  So  as  to  make  the  night  run  a  success,  we  gave  in  to  them  for  several 
weeks,  hoping  to  gather  a  large  body  of  hands  so  that  we  could  make  it  go.  We 
found  it  an  utter  failure.  They  loafed  or  did  as  they  pleased,  and  the  result  was 
we  had  to  closedown  the  night  run. 

Q.  As  a  consequence  of  your  closing  down  they  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment?— A.  All  the  good  hands  we  culled  out  and  kept  on  the  day  run;  the  bad 
hands  of  the  day  and  night  run  we  let  go.  However,  there  were  runners  in  our 
plant  soliciting  help  from  the  different  mills  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and 
immediately  after  closing  down  we  could  have  guaranteed  employment  to  anyone 
that  wanted  it,  to  goto  some  other  place. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  brought  these  people  here  under  promise  of 
work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Advertised  for  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  advertisement  put  in  the  paper? — A.  That  we 
wanted  cotton  mill  help. 

Q.  Offered  to  pay  transportation  here? — A.  We  stated  definitely  that  transpor- 
tation was  not  furnished. 

Q.  You  advanced  it? — A.  No;  we  would  not  say  that.  For  those  that  asked  us 
to  do  it,  we  did.  Some  came  of  their  own  accord  and  some  said  they  could  not 
come  unless  we  advanced  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Is  it  true  that  the  city  in  some  cases  was  obliged  to 
send  them  back  to  their  former  homes? — A.  I  understand  the  city  did  send  some 
of  them  back,  but  we  investigated  the  necessity  at  the  time,  and  found  that  work 
could  be  had  in  the  immediate  vicinity  if  they  wanted  work.  A  great  many  of 
them  prevailed  on  the  city  to  support  them  when  they  would  not  work.  We  have 
an  instance  just  now  of  a  family  come  back,  that  had  just  called  on  the  charity 
association  for  help,  and  we  have  told  them  they  are  not  worthy  and  will  not 
work.  They  work  a  few  days  and  then  expect  the  charity  association  to  furnish 
them  food.     This  happened  to  come  up  this  morning  before  I  left. 

Q.  The  city  felt  obliged  to  furnish  transportation  to  other  points? — A.  They 
claimed  they  were  obliged  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  true  the  city  felt  obliged  to  pay  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death? — A. 
They  say  they  did.     We  have  no  evidence.    I  know  we  paid  in  several  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  the  city  was  imposed  upon  in  these  cases? — A. 
In  a  great  percentage  of  the  cases; 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  cheaper  for  the  city  to  send  them 
back  than  to  feed  them? — A.  I  think  they  do  that  with  a  great  many  vagrant  help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  the  help  in  your  mill  work  regularly  every  day,  or 
work  a  few  days  and  then  lay  idle? — A.  We  have  a  certain  element  that  will  not 
work  on  Saturday  at  all.    That  seems  to  be  the  greatest  day  to  lay  off. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  element  is  that? — A.  A  certain 
class  of  people  do  that  every  Saturday. 

Q.  Not  all  colored? — A.  No;  they  are  all  white.  There  is  a  certain  crowd  that 
we  know.    We  pay  off  by  numbers,  checks  that  entitle  them  to  the  ticket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  What  is  that  due  to?— A.  Nothing  more  than  that 
they  do  not  want  to  work. 

Q.  Not  due  to  any  religious  belief?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Some  of  your  pay  envelopes  were  exhibited  here  yesterday,  and  on  one  case 
a  girl  of  14  received  or  was  credited  with  81.95.  Did  that  represent  a  week's 
work  or  a  certain  number  of  days? — A.  I  could  not  answer  unless  you  gave  me 
the  ticket  so  I  could  investigate  it. 

Q.  If  they  average  50  cents  a  day  that  would  be  S3  a  week?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  she  only  got  SI  -95,  is  it  likely  she  worked  a  whole  week. — A.  You 
understand  if  she  is  just  learning  she  may  have  worked  the  whole  week.  I  can 
not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  I  spoke  to  you  about  [handing  witness  pay  envelope] . — 
A.  Did  you  ask  whether  she  served  a  full  week?  If  you  had  the  ticket  so  I  could 
look  it  up  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  information. 
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Q.  The  party  who  gave  us  the  envelope  could  not  say  whether  she  worked  6 
days  or  3  days  or  how  many  days,  but  for  the  work  she  got  $1.95.— A.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  she  did  not  work  or  was  a  new  operator,  who  did  not  work  the 
number  of  sides  required. 

Q.  There  was  $1  deducted  for  rent.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago 
that  your  custom  was  to  deduct  from  any  one  in  the  family  the  amount  of  the 
xent;  that  it  did  not  represent  the  rent  paid  by  the  girl,  but  by  the  family,  which 
may  have  consisted  of  three  or  four  members. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  any  girls  working  in  your  mill  that  work  for  as 
low  as  $1.90  or  $1.95  for  six  days'  work?— A.  It  is  possible;  if  they  are  learning, 
and  do  not  work  the  full  complement  of  tho  machinery,  it  is  possible. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  a  side  for  spinning?— A.  We  pay  9£  and  10£  cents  a  side. 

Q.  Average  10  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  beginner  in  the  spinning  room  would  begin  on  one  side? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  And  when  expert  enough  to  run  two  sides A.  (Interrupting.)  Give  as 

many  as  she  can  run. 

Q.  And  work  up  to  5  or  6  sides? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  she  was  expert  she  would  make  60  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  a  beginner,  would  only  earn  10  cents? — A.  Or,  if  a  person  that  was 
only  working  part  of  the  week. 

Q.  She  may  have  worked  6  days  as  a  beginner  and  only  made  10  cents  a  day, 
because  she  was  a  beginner  and  only  running  one  side? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are 
some  learners  that  are  absolutely  worthless  and  learn  at  their  own  expense,  and 
we  do  not  pay  them  anything  until  they  become  proficient  enough  to  do  us  some 
good. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  to  Mr.  Ratchford  what  you  told  about  the  system  of  rent- 
ing houses?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  own  a  number  of  houses,  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  and  that  you  do  not  force  the  employees  to  live  in  the 
houses. — A.  Yes;  we  request,  but  do  not  compel. 

Q.  You  have  operatives  who  do  not  live  in  those  houses? — A.  There  are  a  good 
many  empty  houses. 

Q.  Your  operatives  are  living  in  outside  houses. — A.  A  great  many  of  them. 
If  all  the  operatives  lived  in  our  houses  they  would  be  filled. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  proportion  live  in  your  houses? — A.  Through 
the  whole  plant,  I  should  say  possibly  60  per  cent. 

Q.  Forty  per  cent  rent  out  in  the  city? — -A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparison  of  rents? — A.  Their  rents  up  to  about  a  year  ago 
were  about  the  same  as  our  rents.  However,  having  built  a  large  number  of 
houses  there  to  take  care  of  individuals  not  working  at  the  time — we  had  to  house 
the  people — so  as  to  rent  them  and  bring  ourselves  on  a  competitive  basis,  we 
reduced  the  rent  30  and  40  per  cent — really  about  that  proportion  under  the  neigh- 
boring property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford. )  The  same  class  of  houses? — A.  Ours  are  superior. 

Q.  What  is  the  rent? — A.  From  25  to  35  cents  per  room  per  week. 

(j.  Is  that  about  the  average? — A.  Those  are  the  prices. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  houses?  Is  it  true  that  they  are  straight  up 
and  down,  boarded,  with  large  cracks  in  them,  etc.,  as  represented  yesterday? — 
A.  No,  sir;  our  houses  are  the  best  cotton-mill  houses  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
without  exception. 

Q.  What  are  those  houses  worth  at  cash  sale? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  term 
oash  sale. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  are  they  built? — A.  They  are  built  of  the  best 
material  that  we  could  buy. 

Q.  Frame? — A.  They  are  studded,  sheathed,  paper  lined,  and  weatherboarded. 

Q.  Feather-edge  siding? — A.  Feather-edge  siding,  and  kept  in  thorough  repair. 
We  have  one  man  who  is  obliged  to  keep  the  places  clean. 

Q.  Ceiled  inside? — A.  Plastered;  running  water  in  the  wood  sheds,  with  clean 
water-closets.  The  man  who  takes  care  of  this  village,  his  time  is  divided  in  keep- 
ing the  place.    It  is  our  desire  to  elevate  the  people  instead  of  the  reverse. 

Q.  What  are  the  school  ages  for  children? — A.  There  is  a  public  school  within 
3  blocks,  that  is  Edgewood;  another  within  1  block,  Boulevard  School;  another 
within  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  Fair  Street  School. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  take  advantage  of  these  schools? — A.  Very  few  of  them. 

Q.  That  is,  children  under  12?— A.  They  do  not  seem  to  show  any  disposition 
to  attend  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  favor  compulsory  educational  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Force  the  children  to  go  to  school  under  12  years  of  age?— A.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  them  educated. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  could  you  build  that  house  for  that  was  rent- 
ing for  $4  a  month? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  interrupting.)  Three  or  four  hundred  dollars  the  mini- 
mum?—A.  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  built  for  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  are  they  worth  to-day?— A.  You  mean  without 
the  land? 

Q.  No,  sir;  land  and  all.— A.  If  we  did  not  have  to  sell  them,  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  sell  them  under  $800  or  f" 


Q.  I  want  to  know  what  they  are  worth?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
worth,  sir. 
Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Put  the  land  and  house  at  $600. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  that  a  fair  estimate  for  house  and  land?— A.  No, 
sir;  1  think  it  is  a  very  low  estimate.    Our  estimate,  with  reduced  rents,  is  only  5 

per  cent  income.    We  would  rather  make  5  per  cent  on  the  total  than  to  make 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth,  interrupting.)  In  estimating  5  per  cent, you  do  not  include 
the  value  of  the  land?— A.  Yes;  value  of  the  land  and  everything. 
Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mean  5  per  cent  gross?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  deduct  repairs  out  of  that,  and  all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  built  the  houses  not  with  a  view  of  making  money? — 
A.  We  did  at  one  time,  Vut  having  so  many  we  cut  the  rent  down  in  order  to  rent 
them,  and  not  to  make  any  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  state  the  employees  are  requested  to  occupy  the 
houses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  case  they  refuse,  what  is  done? — A.  Nothing  done.  The  only  advantage 
is  that  they  get  rent  30  or  40  per  cent  cheaper,  and  take  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  better  conditions?— A.  They  are  working  right  there 
at  the  mill,  and  do  not  have  to  walk  very  far. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  store?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Is  it  your  custom  to  furnish  doctors  when  needed? — A.  No,  sir;  except  in 
case  of  accident. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  sought  to  establish  a  plan  by  which  there  would  be  a 
mutual  association? — A.  Yes.  We  have  had  three  different  cooperative  societies,, 
not  under  our  direct  control,  but  with  our  consent  and  patronage,  and  our  last 
attempt  was  only  a  year  ago.  We  offered  to  give  $500  cash  as  a  bonus  to  start  on 
if  they  would  organize  a  society  and  run  it  successfully,  but  they  worked  about 
3  weeks  and  dropped  it.  The  great  difficulty  of  this  class  of  help  is,  if  they  do 
not  get  value  received  immediately  for  5  or  10  cents  a  week  they  want  to  be  sick 
and  die  so  as  to  get  their  money's  worth.     That  has  been  our  experience. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  I  ask  you  now  if  you  have  had  any  attempts  to  organize 
your  employees? — A.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  union  there.  I  presume  it  is  there 
yet;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  never  treat  with  the  employees  as  a  union? — A.  We  did,  but  we  do  not 
any  more.  We  treat  with  each  individual  on  any  grievance,  no  matter  how  slight, 
and  try  to  remedy  it,  and  give  fair  treatment. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  treat  with  the  union? — A.  We  believe  that  the  union  does 
not  serve  the  interests  of  the  employees  best.    They  have  shown  it  in  the  past. 
We  have  had  two  slight  strikes  with  them,  and  in  each  case  they  have  asked 
unreasonable  things  of  us,  and  the  help  was  very  glad,  in  the  last  strike  up  there, 
that  we  did  not  give  in  and  ceased  to  recognize  them.    We  have  nothing  against 
the  union. 
Q.  When  was  the  last  strike? — A.  February  a  year  ago. 
Q.  At  that  time  did  you  cut  down  the  wages? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  did  they  ask  for  an  increase  in  wages,  or  what  was  the  grievance? — A. 
The  grievance  was  on  one  man.    He  was  getting  90  cents  a  day,  and  the  superin- 
tendent had  another  man  to  fill  his  place,  and  said  he  could  do  it  with  a  man  who 
had  a  family  there  for  75  cents  a  day,  and  he  did  it,  and  after  3  or  4  weeks  they 
insisted  on  our  reinstating  him,  and  brought  a  few  other  complaints,  testing  their 
strength;  we  refused,  and  it -simply  culminated  in  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  did  it  last? — A.  Did  not  last  at  all.  A  good 
many  stayed  there  working.  You  see  we  had  a  few  of  our  looms  running  all  the 
time,  and  it  took  about  a  week  or  a  week  and  a  half  before  we  were  running  full. 
Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  approached  you  by  committee? — A.  Yes;  brought 
one  or  two  committees  out,  and  finally  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  from  Fall  River, 
I  believe,  came  there  and  was  there  for  a  long  time;  and  one  day  the  man  came 
to  us  and  we  consulted  with  him,  and  we  agreed  to  take  the  stand  that  we  were 
right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Since  then  you  have  had  no  trouble?— A.  Since  then  we 
have  had  no  trouble,  and  I  think  the  help  is  getting  along  satisfactorily.  We  are 
paying  practically,  I  think,  5  per  cent  less  than  Fall  River  wages. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  your  wages  average?— A.  About  $4.50  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  yon  think  about  5  per  cent  below  Fall  Rivera— 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  "Why  should  they  not  be  equal  to  Fall  River  for  the 
same  class  of  work? — A.  Living  is  cheaper  here,  for  one  reason,  and  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  pay  more  than  you  have  to  pay. 

Q.  Your  hours  of  labor  are  longer,  are  they  not?— A.  It  is  piecework. 

Q.  Even  though  it  is  piecework,  you  get  more  labor  out  of  the  employee  at  the 
same  time?— A.  I  hardly  think  we  get  as  much  work  in  the  same  time  as  they  do. 

Q.  Is  that  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  shorter  work  day?— A.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  that  difficulty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  consider  your  help  not  as  experienced  as  some  other 
help? — A.  I  am  sure. 

Q.  They  come  from  the  farms  where  the  work  is  much  more  lax  and  indolent, 
and  the  people  are  not  accustomed  to  work? — A.  That  is  pretty  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  We  have  had  testimony  before  this  commission 
within  the  last  day  or  two  from  manufacturers  in  the  South  to  the  effect  that  the 
help  is  equally  skilled  and  efficient. — A.  That  is  only  a  difference  of  opinion.  It 
is  a  question  that  has  been  handled  pro  and  con.     That  is  my  individual  opinion. 

Q.  You  believe  they  are  not  of  as  high  a  standard  as  New  England  help? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  mean  to  say  that  the  work  is  not  the 
same  in  New  England?  You  do  not  manufacture  the  same  stuff  that  they  do  up 
there? — A.  Yes;  we  have  attempted  to  manufacture  the  same  style  of  goods  as 
made  in  Fall  River,  and  were  not  successful.  Our  labor  cost  was  far  in  excess  of 
theirs,  showing  the  product  was  not  gotten  up 

Q.  Well,  for  the  coarser  fabrics? — A.  There  is  hardly  any  competition  on 
coarser  fabrics.    They  do  not  make  them  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  fact,  mills  for  coarser  fabrics — branches — are  being 
established  in  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  are  these  houses  and  lots  outside  of 
your  jurisdiction  there — around  about  you — worth? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
paid  very  little  attention  to  adjoining  property.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  just 
recall  the  general  condition.  I  do  not  go  around  that  side.  We  are  surrounded 
on  one  side  by  a  railroad  ana  on  the  other  side  by  cemetery  lines,  and  I  never  get 
on  that  side;  I  always  stay  on  the  front. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  22,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF   MR.  EDWARD  B.  MILLER, 

Secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  League. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Peabody  Hotel  at  10.07  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Miller  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  3.07  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  State  your  full  name,  address,  and  vocation. — A. 
Edward  B.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  League. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  city  or  in  the  South? — A.  Eleven  years  in 
the  South. 

Q.  During  that  time  your  business  has  been  chiefly  what? — A.  Promoting  the 
location  of  families  and  factories  in  the  South  from  the  North. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  aided  in  the  settling  of  a  great  many  Northern  families 
in  the  South?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chiefly  in  what  region? — A.  Georgia  and  northern  Alabama,  mostly. 

y.  You  thought  the  South  had  opportunities  to  offer  to  the  Northern  farmer?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  advantages  are  you  able  to  set  forth?— A.  Well,  the  latitude  of  34  to 
36,  inclusive,  has  a  higher  altitude,  differing  from  the  low,  flat  grounds  of  the 
farther  South;  these  regions  are  well  adapted  for  Northern  people  to  live  in.  They 
are  not  so  enervating  in  the  summer;  have  more  frost  in  the  winter,  and  have 
four  distinct  seasons— spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter. 

Q.  These  men  have  gone  South  to  engage  in  general  mixed  farming?— A.  Yes; 
in  all  lines,  and  the  peculiarity  of  it  is  observable  on  every  line  from  North  to 
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South — every  line  leading  South.  It  goes  down  in  gradations.  They  are  more 
thickly  settled  each  mile  as  you  go  South.  Ten  years  ago  each  line  leading  south 
through  Tennessee  into  Georgia  and  Alabama  had  but  a  few  Northern  people. 
The  line  is  continued  for  100  miles  farther  South  by  newer  immigrants  having 
come  in  and  located. 

Q.  Where  do  these  immigrants  come  from? — A.  All  portions;  a  great  many  from 
the  Northwest. 

Q.  Been  used  to  what  kind  of  farming? — A.  Mixed  farming  of  all  kinds.  They 
are  very  slow  to  take  hold  of  cotton.  In  these  latitudes  that  I  speak  of  they  can 
grow  wheat,  and  they  go  very  largely  into  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Q.  Fruits  do  well  through  that  region? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  all  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  South  where  there  is  an  elevation  of  300  to  400  feet  above  sea  level. 

CJ.  It  is  your  observation  that  a  good,  thrifty  family  can  produce  nearly  every- 
thing produced  on  the  farm? — A.  Often  produce  two  crops  to  the  season. 

Q.  Can  raise  corn  and  wheat  and  oats? — A.  All  of  the  cereals  and  all  vegetables 
and  fruit.  The  cost  of  living  for  all  classes  of  labor,  including  the  farmer,  in 
these  latitudes  is  on  an  average  $100  a  year  less  than  it  is  in  the  North,  because 
there  are  only  about  40  days  of  weather  through  the  winter  that  require  fuel  for 
heating.  It  takes  less  warm  clothing  and  less  expense  in  the  house.  They  have 
very  often  two  crops  of  vegetables,  and  sometimes  hay  and  cereals,  to  produce. 
I  speak  from  comparison  of  a  great  many  laboring  men  who  have  come  South, 
having  an  average  of  4  members  to  the  family,  that  they  can  live  in  the  South  at 
that  average  difference. 

Q.  About  what  size  of  farm  do  they  take  up? — A.  The  trouble  in  immigration 
work  all  the  way  through  is  the  fact  that  the  South  has  the  lands  held  in  large 
bodies — plantations — and  they  desire  some  man  from  the  North  to  buy  the  entire 
tract  and  subdivide  it  to  suit  himself.  The  proposed  locator,  however,  wants  80 
or  100  or  120,  very  rarely  over  160  acres,  and  he  has  a  hard  time  to  find  a  small 
farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Have  you  any  figures  or  estimates  showing  the  cost 
of  supporting  such  a  family  as  you  have  spoken  of  for  the  year,  a  family  of  4, 
and  maintaining  them  in  a  reasonable  way;  I  mean,  without  luxuries,  and  yet 
with  a  comparative  degree  of  comfort? — A.  I  understand  what  you  mean.  I  have 
brought  some  people  down  into  northern  Alabama  thatTiave  gone  away  dissatis- 
fied, returned  to  their  old  home.  The  vast  majority  who  have  gone  South  have 
remained  and  prospered.  When  I  have  met  these  people  again,  having  been 
instrumental  in  locating  them,  they  naturally  tell  me  all  about  what  they  have 
been  doing  the  past  few  years,  and  it  has  been  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  these  men  that  their  cost  of  living  was  a  great  deal  less.  They  had 
very  little  to  pay  for  fuel  and  a  great  deal  less  for  clothing,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered they  could  live  for  $100  a  year  less  than  it  would  cost  under  the  same 
condition  on  a  farm  North.  The  laboring  classes  in  Birmingham ,  people  who  have 
come  down  with  the  factories  in  that  district,  for  the  same  reason  have  asserted 
that  they  live  cheaper. 

'  Q.  I  understood  your  former  statement  exactly  as  you  have  put  it  now;  they 
can  live  for  $100  less  on  the  average  than  in  the  Northern  country,  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  facts  or  estimates  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  living  in 
the  South,  without  any  comparison? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Take  one  of  the  farms  of  100  acres;  do  these  men 
generally  put  in  all  the  cereals  we  have  mentioned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  as  in  the  North — a  crop  of  each,  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
indulge  somewhat  in  cotton  raising,  do  they  not?— A.  My  experience  has  been 
that  they  are  slow  at  the  start  to  go  into  cotton.  They  do  not  understand  it.  but 
after  a  few  years  they  begin*  to  borrow  credit  at  the  store  by  raising  cotton 
because  it  is  the  money  crop.  Therefore  they  go  into  it  as  an  entire  feature  like 
the  ordinary  Southern  planter. 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  would  raise  25  acres  of  cotton  with  the  help  of  his  children, 
how  much  of  the  cereals  can  he  raise  at  the  same  time? — A.  Any  man  with  a 
family  of  4  and  having  2  teams  can  cultivate  60  acres  of  ground  a  year. 

Q.  Twenty-five  in  cotton  and  the  balance  in  wheat,  oats,  corn,  etc.? — A.  Yes; 
he  can  commence  his  plowing  in  the  South  very  often  in  February. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Assumingthat  all  members  of  his  family  work — wife 
also? — A.  Wife  not  working  in  the  field.  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  with  a  family 
of  4.  Say  he  has  1  child  that  is  a  boy.  It  is  estimated  in  Dakota  that  1  man 
with  a  team  will  cultivate  40  acres,  but  that  is  prairie  soil,  you  understand. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  So,  in  addition  to  raising  his  cotton  crop  he  can  raise 
almost  his  entire  family  expense  on  the  farm? — -A.  ■  Yes. 

Q.  The  things  he  has  to  buy  from  the  store  are  small  compared  with  the 
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North?— A.  Yes.  There  are  170  days  between  frosts  in  this  latitude  I  speak  of,  as 
opposed  to  an  average  of  132  days  north  of  the  thirty-seventh  parallel.  It  gives 
him  a  longer  season;  he  has  longer  hours  of  daylight  to  work  it. 

Q.  But  the  Northern  farmer  engages  in  the  actual  work  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
invariably. 

Q.  From  all  the  evidence  we  have  taken  so  far  both  in  Georgia  and  this  city 
it  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Southern  man  to  superintend.  He  employs 
colored  labor  and  lets  the  colored  man  raise  the  crop.  The  Northern  man  and 
his  boy  will  do  the  work  themselves.— A.  The  only  drawback  to  the  content- 
ment of  the  Northern  people  in  the  South  is  this  fact:  There  are  not  enough  of 
them  clustering  around  in  one  locality.  The  customs  of  the  Nortn  are  somewhat 
different  from  the  South,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  be  homogeneous 
with  each  other,  and  unfortunately  they  become  to  a  certain  extent  isolated  by 
themselves  in  a  Southern  community  where  all  are  Southerners.  That  breeds 
discontentment,  more  particularly  with  the  wife  and  daughter.  But  wherever 
there  have  been  communities  come  together — for  instance,  I  was  instrumental  out 
here  at  Brownsville,  Tenn. ,  3  years  ago,  in  the  location  of  quite  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  came  there  from  around  Dixon,  111.,  round  that  section;  probably  100 
families  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  first  3  or  4  that  located  there — they  have 
gradually  absorbed  all  that  section  of  the  country.  They  have  crept  farther 
down  to  the  southwest,  family  by  family,  until  they  are  scattered  all  through 
Fayette  County  around  Somerville.  There  have  been  2  immigration  bureaus 
at  work  bringing  these  people  into  western  Tennessee,  and  I  presume  at  a  con- 
servative estimate  that  in  the  last  5  years  1,500  Northern  families  have  located 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Q.  Six  thousand  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  observe  in  regard  to  school  facilities  as  compared  with  the 
North? — A.  They  are  not  up  to  the  grade  and  standard  of  the  North.  The  school 
tax  is  a  fund  provided  by  the  State  and  county,  and  very  often  by  the  city,  which 
is  given  to  provide  from  4  to  8  months  school.  It  is  divided  proportionately 
between  white  and  black  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  school  enrolled 
in  the  district.  The  suburbs  are  sparsely  settled — large  plantations — and  some- 
times they  have  to  go  pretty  far  to  school,  and  it  is  natural  for  the  people  from 
the  North  to  come  and  cluster  around  the  county  seats  and  towns  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  order  to  obtain  better  school  facilities  than  prevail  in  the  outlying 
districts. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  your  testimony,  you  said  you  have 
been  employed  in  promoting  and  securing  the  location  of  factories  in  the  South. 
What  have  you  done  along  that  line  in  Alabama? — A.  Well,  I  located  a  number 
of  woodworking  plants  that  were  started  by  new  capital  combining  with  South- 
ern capital.  Others  were  transferred  from  sections  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  locality  in  which  they  were  then  located. 
Again,  companies  with  a  small  capital  invested  in  manufacture,  $5,000  to  $20,000, 
would  have  less  local  competition  by  removing  South  than  in  the  point  that  they 
had  been  located  in  in  the  North.  There  are  very  few  large  plants  owning  their 
own  brick  and  mortar  in  the  North  that  have  removed  South,  or  that  would 
remove  South  even  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  they  would  have  a  larger  per- 
centage of  profit;  but  there  are  thousands  of  renters  that  are  in  close  competition 
with  these  large  combinations  that  can  see  where  they  can  better  themselves  in 
coming  South,  and,  having  no  competitor  for  a  possible  distance  of  100  miles, 
thereby  secure  a  local  demand  for  their  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  a  paper  to  submit? — A.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  incorporate  this  paper  as  a  part  of  my  testimony.  At  half  past  12  Mr. 
Vinton,  who  is  a  member  of  our  industrial  league,  amd  who  has  been  here  to  call 
on  you  this  morning  (president  of  the  merchants'  exchange  and  Dun's  agency 
here) ,  asked  if  I  would  come  before  your  body,  and  I  sat  down  and  drafted  a  few 
suggestive  facts  on  manufacturing  and  labor  in  the  South  that  I  thought  might 
prove  interesting.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  I  would  come  up  with  oral 
testimony. 

I  simply  want  to  state  that  I  have  been  in  this  business  for  15  years,,  and  I  am 
intensely  interested  in  the  development  of  the  South.  I  believe,  having  studied 
the  conditions  North,  and  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Northern  man  who 
has  been  in  the  North  and  is  familiar  with  those  conditions,  and  who  has  made  a 
study  for  10  years  in  the  South,  I  can  draw  certain  deductions  which,  I  believe, 
might  be  worth  consideration  in  this  body.  I  claim  and  contend  that  we  will 
solve  the  labor  question  here  in  the  South.     (Reading.) 

' '  The  North  is  in  a  congested  condition.  Had  not  the  demands  for  manufactured 
wares  come  to  their  relief  in  the  past  2  years  mills  and  factories  would  be  working 
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half  time.  These  orders  very  largely  came  from  the  Orient,  Mexico,  West  Indies, 
boutn  and  Central  America,  as  well  as  Europe,  and  amounted  to  $200,000  000 
more  sales  m  1899  than  in  1898. 

"In  all  classes  of  manufacture,  but  especially  in  heavy  articles— structural, 
large  vehicles,  and  heavy  foundry  work  and  coarse  wood  manufacture— the 
demand  is  from  30  to  SO  per  cent  of  their  labor  requirements  for  muscle  or  semi- 
skilled labor. 

"  It  has  been  the  experience  of  all  past  history  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
inflow  of  these  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  As  fast  as  they  evolve  to 
a  higher  plane  of  skill  or  mechanism  their  wants  increase,  their  skill  and  experi- 
ence is  worth  more,  and  as  they  advance  a,  step  there  must  be  others  to  take 
their  places. 

"A  few  years  ago  farm  labor  in  the  North  was  abundant  at  §8  per  month  and 
keep.  The  order  of  things  have  changed  by  54  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  being  invested  in  manufacture  and  only  24  per  cent  in  agriculture." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  do  you  get  those  figures?— A.  In  the  Manufac- 
turers' Record,  coming  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Washington. 

Q.  That  is  the  Baltimore  Manufacturers'  Record? — A.  Yes.  (Witness  continues 
reading.) 

•J  As  a  result,  this  common  muscle  labor  has  quit  the  farm  and  clustered  around 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns  where  they  command  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day. 

"  Forty  million  people  north  of  the  Ohio  river  grow  each  year  a  crop  of  young 
men  and  women  21  years  of  age  to  the  amount  ol  1,500,000  from  the  natural  law 
of  increase,  rated  at  3£  per  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  of  humanity  are  compelled  to 
work  for  wages.  Immigration  to  this  country  swells  this  compounding  of  the- 
supply  of  labor  to  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  for  capital  and  expansion  of  trade 
to  employ  it. 

"  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  used  by  the  cities  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  South,  like  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  on  to  Balti- 
more, comes  from  the  Southern  States,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  finished  product  of 
manufacture  of  these  cities  is  sold  to  the  Southern  States.  (See  published  reports 
of  chambers  of  commerce  of  those  cities.) 

"  Labor  is  a  commodity  governed  by  supply  and  demand. 

' '  Capital  is  the  product  of  labor. 

"  The  relocation  of  capital  and  people  in  the  Southern  States  will  relieve  the 
congested  conditions  North-  and  settle  our  vexed  economic  problems. 

"  The  South  is  rapidly  developing,  but  with  very  little  help  or  encouragement 
from  Northern  capital  and  people.  The  cotton  mills  now  operating  in  the  South, 
are  this  year  doubling  their  capacity,  and  add  $20,000,000  worth  of  improvements. 

' '  As  fast  as  the  lumber  and  timber  men  South  make  money,  they  reinvest  their 
surplus  in  more  timber. 

"  The  South  last  year  bought  from  the  North  (estimated)  §1,000,000,000  worth  of 
manufactured  wares.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  great  need  of  the  South  is 
factories  of  all  kinds.  Their  establishment  in  the  South  will  help  both  sections: 
a  healthy  deportation  of  10  per  cent  from  the  Northern  States— say  5,000,000  peo- 
ple— would  give  better  chance  for  those  who  remain,  just  the  same  as  thickly 
populated  New  England  was  glad  to  see  its  children  go  West. 

"Between  latitudes  34  and  36  degrees  is  a  climate  fitted  for  Northern  people. 
It  is,  however,  distinct  from  the  North,  viz:  It  has  distinctly  four  seasons; 
longer  growing  weather — 170  days  between  spring  and  fall  frosts — and,  because 
of  short  winters,  less  fuel  and  clothing  to  keep  warm,  less  expensive  nouses  to 
live'  in,  longer  seasons,  where  often  two  crops  of  vegetables  are  grown  on  the 
same  soil  the  same  year,  it  costs  less  to  live.  The  average  family  of  4  people  in 
these  latitudes  can  live  $100  a  year  cheaper  than  the  same  family  North;  there- 
fore labor  can  afford  to  work  cheaper,  because  the  expense  of  living  is  cheaper. 

The  man  receiving  $1  a  day  in  the  South  can  work  more  hours  of  daylight, 
more  days  out  of  doors,  in  the  315  working  days  per  year  than  the  laborer  North 
who  receives  $1.25  per  day,  and  can  save  more  money.  Therefore,  labor  oughtto 
be  and  is  cheaper  in  the  South,  because  it  can  live  cheaper. 

"In  these  latitudes  coal  and.  minerals  abound,  choicest  forests  of  timber  are 
unculled,  and  wheat  and  cotton  can  both  be  raised.  The  raw  materials  are  close 
by  for  manufacture  at  all  points  and  are  not  owned  by  syndicates. 

"There  is  a  great  surplus  of  common  muscle  labor  in  the  South.  The  walking 
delegates  of  the  labor  union  can  not  force  the  negro  into  their  trades  unions,  nor 
grade  common  molding  and  foundry  work  to  the  standard  of  the  higher  grade, 
nor  in  woodworking  to  the  scale  of  the  cabinetmaker  or  turner.  In  the  South 
before  the  war  each  plantation  was  an  empire  in  itself;  'Bill'  was  the  black- 
smith, 'Mose'  was  the  carpenter,  'Jim'  was  the  painter,  and  '  Sam'  the  brick- 
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mason  and  plasterer.  The  pickaninnies  who  clustered  around  each  boss  of  his 
trade  in  those  days  are  to-day  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  and  painters 
throughout  the  South.  The  working  negro  in  iron  and  steel  and  in  the  wood- 
working plants  of  the  South  is  to-day  filling  the  sphere  of  this  common  muscle  or 
semiskilled  labor.  He  is  contented  at  receiving  his  75  cents  to  $1  a  day.  In  fact, 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  asserted  that  the  average  work  of  the 
Southern  negro  was  30  hours  a  week;  but  his  was  the  best  paid,  best  fed,  best 
clothed,  and  most  tractable  and  contented  labor  of  this  country.  Hence  the 
10 ,000,000  Southern  negroes  are  here  in  the  South  to  stay.  When  the  negro  has  been 
enticed  North  he  has  been  shot  down  by  the  labor  unions  in  strikes  and  refused 
work  in  all  the  trades  save  that  of  servant  or  barber.  If  500  or  1,000  in  any 
Southern  city  are  induced  to  join  the  unions  their  employers  have  5,000  or  more 
as  a  supply  within  50  miles,  who  are  field  hands  at  $8  to  $10  per  month,  anxious 
to  come  in  and  take  their  places  at  $20  to  $30  per  month,  and  in  a  few  months 
these  new  recruits  to  the  industrial  and  mechanical  field  will  be  equipped  by 
their  quick  imitative  ability  to  fill  the  required  spheres  of  labor  made  vacant  by 
the  strikers.  The  Southern  laborer  is  industrious  and  tractable  when  properly- 
directed,  and  of  immense  importance  at  this  period  as  a  factor  of  Southern  man- 
ufacturing development.  The  South  needs  1,000,000  skilled  men  from  the  North 
and  the  owners  of  small  factories  in  all  lineg  to  remove  here  and  supply  the 
South,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and  soon  the  Orient  with  manufactured  wares, 
because  commerce  sooner  or  later  will  demand  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  laid  special  stress  upon  one  subject  there 
that  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  relating  to — one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
South  compared  with  the  North  is  the  fact  that  labor  is  cheap  as  a  result  of  cheap 
living,  and  it  is  also  nonunion  labor.    Is  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  is  an  advantage  to  the  Southern  country  to  have  labor 
unorganized? — A.  Of  that  class,  yes. 

Q.  Of  any  class? — A.  No;  very  careful  distinctions. 

Q.  What  are  they? — A.  I  said  in  this  that  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer 
of  water  that  comes  on  to  fill  the  sphere  of  semiskilled  labor,  of  muscle,  the 
moment  he  has  obtained  a  little  more  skill  he  has  got  to  be  paid  a  little  more,  and 
somebody  must  come  in  behind  him  and  take  his  place  in  the  making  of  chains, 
common,  heavy,  irregular  iron,  and  structural  iron,  heavy  grades  of  foundry 
work,  the  molder  of  the  South.  The  negroes  around  the  Birmingham  district— 
40  or  50  per  cent  of  them — have  been  taught  molding  in  4  months  in  that  charac- 
ter of  work.  The  unions  that  are  in  existence  there  of  a  higher  grade  of  labor 
have  considered  that  they  were  infringing  upon  their  rights.  The  vast  number 
of  planing  mills  and  sawmills  operating  all  through  the  South,  a  good  many  of 
them  in  swampy  districts,  have  men  that  handle  swing  cut-off  saws,  planers, 
and  rip  saws,  and  the  heavy  work,  and  the  negro  they  pay  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  your  paper,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  encourage  capital  enter- 
prises to  come  to  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  any  advantage  to  that  capital  you  wish  to 
encourage  in  the  South  to  come  here  and  find  labor — any  branch  of  labor — unor- 
ganized? Whether  the  interests  of  employers  are  best  served  by  having  labor  in 
such  a  state  or  otherwise? — A.  Permit  me  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way, 
if  you  please:  For  many  years  to  come  the  South  will  not  enter  into  the  skill  of 
the  North,  not  even  mechanism;  but  in  the  handling  of  lumber  and  heavy  foun- 
dry work  the  negro  answers  every  purpose,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  be 
ignored  and  set  aside. 

Cj.  Well,  that  does  not  seem  to  answer  my  question.  Could  he  answer  every 
purpose  equally  as  well  if  he  was  a  member  of  a  trades  union,  with  the  same  skill, 
same  ability,  same  willingness 'as  an  employee,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  indi- 
vidual man  if  the  employer  would  deal  with  the  organization,  or  its  committee 
officers? — A.  I  simply  contend  that  the  labor  is  governed  by  supply  and  demand. 
If  you  admit  that  negro  into  your  trades  union  you  say  he  must  work  for  $2  a 
day,  and  he  must  quit  work  unless  he  gets  wages  according  to  the  scale  paid  for 
that  class  of  work. 

Q.  Who  makes  that  scale? — A.  The  trades  union. 

Q.  Who  composes  trades  unions? — A.  The  organized  labor. 

Q.  Of  individual  units,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  scale  you  speak  of  is  made  by  the  individual  unit.  What  ■  is  the 
reason  it  can  not  be  assigned  to  a  committee? — A.  Nothing,  except  it  might  be 
cornered. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  the  walking  delegate.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
walking  delegate? — A.  In  my  experience  of  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  men 
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from  the  coal-mining  districts  of  Illinois,  men  that  have  been  noted  as  organizers, 
have  been  sent  into  the  north  Alabama  coal-mining  districts.  They  have  spent 
considerable  sums  of  money  going  around  and  holding  meetings — I  have  been 
present  at  them — trying  to  organize  negro  labor  into  trades  unions,  and  to  raise 
the  price  of  coal  mining  and  of  foundry  w6rk,  and  they  have  failed. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Alabama  miners  recently  received  an  advance  in  wages? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  what?— A.  As  a  result  of  increased  prices. 

Q.  What  had  their  growing  organization  to  do  with  it;  anything? — A.  Had 
everything  to  do  with  it. 

CJ).  You  believe  organization  was A.  (Interrupti-ig.)  I  believe  srganization 

was  concerned  in  that. 

Q.  Responsible  for  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  by  walking  delegate  we  understand  you  to  mean  the  organizer  of 
trades  unions,  do  we? — A.  There  is  a  distinction  between  organizer  and  what  I 
would  term  an  agitator. 

Q.  What  is  it?— A.  The  organizer  is  the  party  delegated  from  the  federation  of 
unions  to  organize  labor  under  their  direction.  The  agitator  comes  down  into 
a  community  that  really  does  not  .demand  any  interference  with  the  trade, 
that  has  no  particular  white  labor  that  is  in  competition,  that  is  ground  down  by 
low  wages,  and  simply  for  the  sake,  possibly,  of  a  difference  of  wages  in  locali- 
ties, makes  an  attempt  to  organize  labor  that  is  unorganized.  For  instance,  in 
the  Birmingham  district  there  have  been  thousands  of  negroes  that  would  be 
glad  to  get  $1  and  $1.25  a  day,  and,  of  course,  if  they  are  organized  and  the  union 
says  they  can  not  work  for  that,  it  is  going  to  breed  dissension  and  strife  and 
trouble  with  those  who  do  want  to  work. 

Q.  The  question  that  I  asked  you  was  to  describe  the  walking  delegate.  What 
is  he;  is  he  an  agitator  or  organizer? — A.  Both. 

Q.  He  is  both?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Delegated  by  his  union? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  those  agitators  in  the  Birmingham  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Among  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  I  do  not  remember  their  names.  I  attended  one  of 
their  meetings. 

Q.  Do  they  advise  strikes? — A.  No. 

Q.  Simply  encouraged  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  because  of  that  they  are  agitators,  so  classed?  Let  me  ask  if  the  free 
miners  of  Alabama  do  not  have  to  fight  the  convict  labor  in  mines? — A.  Yes. 
How  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Compete  with  convict  labor. — A.  Not  for  the  last  few  years;  no. 

Q.  When  did  it  exist? — A.  There  was  a  time  when  convict  labor  was  done 
there,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  too  much  demand  for  coal  and  iron. 

Q.  Is  convict  labor  still  pressed  into  the  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cheapest  part  of  a  commodity  does  much  toward 
fixing  the  price  of  the  whole  commodity? — A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  For  instance,  10  per  cent  of  the  coal  of  Alabama  might  be  convict  mined. 
Does  that  10  per  cent  if  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  90  per  cent,  do  much  toward 
reducing  the  price  of  the  other  90  per  cent? — A.  It  is  not  sold  lower. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  same  price? — A.  Yes.  The  men  who  have  the  benefit  of  that  convict 
labor  simply  have  the  benefit  of  the  profit. 

Q.  Now,  you  take  the  negroes;  you  say  many  of  them  are  willing  to  work  for 
less  wages  than  the  union  prescribes.  If  such  a  condition  existed,  would  the  union 
men  not  be  obliged  to  come  down  and  work  for  the  same  rate  of  wages  in  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  negro? — A.  If  in  that  class  of  work,  yes.  I 
will  explain  this  whole  thing  in  one  sentence.  In  my  work  and  efforts,  in  all  talks 
I  have  given  in  my  experience  of  11  years  in  the  South,  I  have  gone  before  the 
Northern  people  universally  and  deprecated  and  advised  against  labor  coming 
South;  there  is  plenty  of  common  labor;  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  in 
all  classes  and  all  grades,  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this:  That  there  is  no  demand 
for  common  semiskilled  labor — shovelers,  muscle  labor — in  the  South,  and  a  man 
is  wasting  his  time  to  come  from  the  North  and  compete  with  that  class  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  you  mean,  by  walking  delegate  is  this, a  man 
who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  go  down  to  Alabama  from  the  Northern  States  and 
advise  organization  and  talk  of  organization  without  being  sent  for? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  took  it  upon  himself 
to  do  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pay  his  own  expenses? — A.  That  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  there, 
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and  I  am  positive  of  that.  A  body  of  7  came  down  there  and  labored  3  months, 
and  they  held  meetings  every  night  all  over  the  district,  and  the  Cornishmen  and 
English  coal  miners  positively  refused  to  go  into  a  strike  that  they  were  trying 
to  get  up. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  mining  conditions  in  States  adjoining  Alabama 
at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  at  that  time  the  miners  of  Tennessee  were  offered  a 
reduction  when  Alabama  was  brought  up  to  the  level? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  if  the  miners  of  Tennessee  suffered  a  reduction  the 
miners  of  Alabama  would  also  suffer  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  things  you  might  well  give  consideration  to. — A.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  organized  labor.  I  believe  the  highest  standard  that  an  American 
citizen  can  conceive  of  in  a  democratic-republican  form  of  government,  such 
as  we  have,  is  the  elevation  of  labor  to  a  higher  grade  of  consideration  and 
respect.  In  speaking  of  the  South,  I  am  speaking  of  an  absolute  condition  of 
10,000,000  of  negroes  that  have  muscle,  to  a  certain  degree  intelligence,  who  are 
here.  On  the  plantations  they  do  not  work  over  5-J  months  of  the  year.  There 
is  an  enormous  loss  of  muscle.  They  are  idle  6£  months  of  the  year,  and  it  takes 
the  sum  they  have  earned  in  5J  months  entirely  for  fuel  and  food.  It  is  the 
intent  of  all  industrial  negro  schools  of  the  South  to  bring  the  negroes  into  a 
plane  of  industrial  work.  In  the  North  they  generally  won't  admit  them  or  allow 
them  to  work  with  them,  but  they  are  here  in  the  South  as  necessary  economical 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  South.  There  are  only  two  solutions  of  the  negro 
question.  One  is  absorption  and  the  other  is  deportation,  and  they  won't  go 
away,  and  the  Southern  people  don't  want  them  to  go  away.  Now,  I  contend 
that  the  Southern  people  by  heredity  are  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  that 
will  not  engage  in  manufacturing;  they  do  not  understand  it,  and  if  the  section 
and  country  is  developed  on  factory  lines,  it  must  be  by  Northern  capital.  A 
strong  element  of  "saving  and  greater  profit  for  that  capital  is  the  negro  labor  of 
the  South  at  its  command. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  attractive  to  Northern  capital 
in  the  South  if  the  labor  of  the  South  was  organized? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  isthat  not  rather  an  attraction  for  Northern  capital  to 
be  invested  in  the  South,  the  fact  that  we  have  no  organized  labor  as  a  rule? — 
A.  I  have  so  found  it. 

Q.  Therefore  you  think  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  South,  seeking  Northern 
capital,  foreign  capital,  a  detriment  to  the  Southern  people  to  have  organized 
labor? — A.  Yes.  I  can  show  you  letters  received  in  the  past  few  weeks  from  sev- 
eral piano  manufacturers  of  Chicago  taking  up  this  question  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  We  have  testimony  before  this  commission  from  the 
president  of  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Labor  stating  that  the  trades-unionists  of 
the  South  would  prefer  to  have  the  negro  to  deal  with  rather  than  to  have  the 
foreigner  of  the  North;  that  he  is  not  as  much  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  organized  labor  as  is  the  Hungarian,  Slav,  Pole,  and  Italian  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance. — A.  I  believe  that,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  in  that  belief? — A.  I  do.  I  have  had  experience  with  both 
classes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  The  only  question  of  difference,  now,  is  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility, in  your  judgment,  of  organizing  the  negro;  that  is  the  point  in  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings? — A.  Yes.  We  can  not  tell  what  10  or  ISO  years  hence  will 
give. 

Q.  In  fact,  you  are  trying  to  build  up  manufacturing  industry  in  the  South, 
and  you  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  to  organize  the  negro? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  organization  of  labor  in 
the  South  it  would  retard  the  development  of  its  manufacturing  industry? — A.  I 
most  certainly  do. 

Q.  Therefore  the  direct  interests  of  the  South  is  in  not  having  labor  organized? — 
A.  Yes.  I  have  said  it  and  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  there  is  the  greatest  demand 
for  a  million  skilled  men. 

Mr.  Ratchpord.  1  believe  you. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  22,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  P.  HANSON, 

Printer,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Peabody  Hotel  at  10.07  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hanson, 
printer,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  4.17  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  ■Kyle.)  Give  your  name,  address,  and  occupation. — A.  Henry 
P.  Hanson,  printer;  residence,  Bullington  avenue,  Memphis. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  South  long? — A.  Yes;  this  is  my  home. 

Q.  Labor  has  been  organized  in  your  line  for  several  years,  has  it? — A.  It  has 
been  organized  in  my  line  since  1851. 

Q.  You  mean  as  the  typographicalninion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Memphis? — A.  All  my 
life. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  trade  been  organized  in  Memphis? — A.  Since  1851. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  general  statement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  your  trade  is  conducted  here,  of  your  union? — A.  I  will  say  this:  That 
the  union,  like  all  labor  organizations,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  keeping 
up  the  scale  of  wages  and  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  members  of  the  craft  in 
every  way— in  a  general  way,  as  all  labor  organizations  benefit  the  membership. 

Q.  You  are  thoroughly  organized,  are  you,  here? — A.  Well,  sir,  practically  so; 
yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  scale  of  wages? — A.  It  is  partly  by  the  piece  and  partly  by  the 
day.  It  is  a  fair  average  with  all  cities  of  this  size  in  the  country.  The  day 
wages  in  job  printing  offices  are  30  cents  an  hour,  under  the  9-hour  system. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  determining  factor  in  arriving  at  the  scale 
of  wages? — A.  We  usually  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  living  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  man;  that  is,  the  skill  necessary  to  perform  the  task.  For  instance,  a 
printer  is  supposed,  according  to  our  calculations,  to  be  entitled  to  more  wages 
than  a  common  laborer,  because  he  has  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  and  become 
skillful  in  that  particular  business. 

Q.  The  ability  of  the  employers  to  pay  certainly  enters  into  it? — A.  Most  assur- 
edly. 

Q.  And  you  arrive  at  the  scale  after  considering  the  question  in  conjunction 
with  your  employer,  do  you,  and  by  meeting  with  your  employers?— A.  We  always 
have  conferences  with  the  employers  in  this  city.  The  employing  printers  are 
organized  as  well  as  the  printers.  The  employing  printers  have  an  organization 
known  as  the  Typothetae,  and  we  enter  into  contracts.  Now,  we  just  signed  a 
new  newspaper  scale  very  recently.  The  preceding  contract  was  for  2  years. 
That  was  arrived  at  through  a  conference  between  the  committee  of  the  Typoth- 
etae and  a  committee  from  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  was  mutually  agreed  to,  Was  it? — A.  Yes;  that 
was-a  little  over  2  years  ago,  and  during  the  past  month  the  contract  expired. 
Some  2  or  3  months  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  typographical 
union  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  employers 
to  adopt  a  new  scale  to  succeed  the  old  scale.  The  typographical  union  granted 
its  committee  plenary  power,  their  decisions  to  be  final.  And  the  Typothetas 
the  proprietors,  appointed  a  similar  committee  with  the  same  powers,  and  after 
numerous  conferences  we  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  adopted  a 
scale  of  prices,  which  on  the  evening  paper  runs  for  4  years  and  on  the  morn- 
ing paper  for  2|  years.  They  did  not  sign  for  the  same  length  of  time.  We 
secured  some  concessions,  for  instance,  as  to  the  scale  in  regard  to  the  hand  com- 
positor and  the  machine  compositor.  Now  the  machine  compositor  is  working 
under  the  8-hour  system;  the  hand  compositor,  under  contract,  still  works  under 
the  10-hour  system.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  newspapers  calling  for  10 
hours,  which  will  be  from  the  time  set  for  the  inauguration  of  the  9-hour  day, 
and  of  course  we  felt  that  we  must,  if  we  entered  into  a  contract,  live  up  to  it, 
and  we  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  9-hour  day  on  the  morning  newspapers 
or  afternoon  papers  either,  but  in  the  new  scale  adopted  we  got  .8  hours  for  the 
hand  compositors. 

Q.  Where  you  originally  had  10?— A.  Ten. 

Q.  That  concession  was  given  you  before  the  expiration  of  your  previous  con- 
tract, was  it,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  employers,  they  voluntarily  gave  you 
that? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  requests  we  made  during  our  conference. 
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Q.  But  you  did  not  promulgate  it  in  the  way  of  a  demand,  did  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  would  you  have  violated  your  contract  if  you  had  failed  to  secure  it? — A. 
Well,  that  was  a  question.  We  arrive  at  all  those  things  in  conference — come  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  get  the  scale  signed. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  in  the  habit  of  violating  contracts? — A.  Oh,  no;  we 
have  never  violated  a  contract.  We  might  if  we  had  not  secured  that  concession. 
We  might  if  we  had  failed  to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement,  but  they  conceded 
that  in  conference.  But  no  matter  what  contract  we  make,  we  live  up  to  it;  if 
we  get  the  worst  of  it,  it  is  our  fault. 

Q.  In  case  your  joint  committee  failed  to  reach  an  amicable  agreement  would 
you  have  resorted  to  a  strike  at  once?  Explain  the  machinery  of  your  organiza- 
tion leading  up  to  strikes. — A.  No,  sir,  we  can  not,  with  any  expectation  of  help 
from  our  inter-national  organization .  and  it  would  be  folly  for  us,  as  a  local  organi- 
zation, to  go  into  a  thing  of  that  kind  when  it  is  contemplated  to  inaugurate  a 
strike.  In  the  first  place,  the  committee  could  not  have  organized  a  strike.  The 
committee  had  plenary  power  only  so  far  as  .making  the  agreement  was  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Local  matters? — A.  Yes;  on  the  scale  of  prices.  But  if  the  committee  had 
failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  employers  their  only  recourse  would 
have  been  to  report  back  to  the  organization  that  no  agreement  could  be  had. 
Then  it  would  have  lain  with  the  organization  either  to  appoint  another  com- 
mittee or  to  promulgate  a  scale  itself  and  ask  for  its  adoption  and  its  payment  by 
the  proprietors.  Then  if  the  proprietors  had  refused,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  union  to  have  another  meeting  to  decide  what  steps  would  be  taken. 
Then  if  they  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  inaugurate  a  strike  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  those  demands,  they  would  have  had  to  notify  the  international 
officers  of  the  executive  council,  and  the  international  would  have  had  to  pass 
upon  it.  Then  if  they  had  authorized  it  the  local  union  could  have  notified  the 
proprietors  that  unless  they  conceded  to  those  demands  a  strike  would  be  inau- 
gurated. 

Q.  Without  such  authority  from  your  executive  officers  no  strike  could  have 
been  ordered  that  would  have  received  the  sanction  of  your  international  union? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  authority  has  to  come  from  the  international  organization  through 
.  its  executive  council. 

Q.  What  are  the  social  advantages  of  your  organization?  Have  you  a  sick 
fund,  burial  fund,  etc.? — A.  No;  we  do  not  have  that  in  our  organization.  We 
have  a  funeral  benefit;  we  have  both  local  and  international  funeral  benefits,  but 
we  have  no  sick  benefits.  We  always  look  after  our  members,  you  know,  but 
we  have  no  direct,  regular  sick  benefit. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  none  that  is  put  into  force  by  your  international  union? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the  local  unions  have  these  inde- 
pendently?— A.  Yes;  a  number  of  them  have  it. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  members? — A.  Four  years'  apprenticeship, 
and  then  an  examination  to  see  if  they  are  qualified,  unless  they  can  be  vouched 
for  by  members  with  whom  they  have  worked;  but  they  have  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship for  4  years." 

Q.  Good,  moral  character  required  in  all  cases? — A.  Well,  it  is  supposed  to  be; 
yes. 

Q.  Explain  the  apprenticeship  system  in  your  organization,  will  you? — A.  They 
have  to  serve  4  years  actively  in  the  business.  In  the  third  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, if  they  are  found  competent  upon  their  examination,  they  are  admitted 
to  conditional  or  two-thirds  membership.  When  .they  are  so  admitted  they  are 
allowed  to  attend  meetings  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  members,  except  that 
they  are  not  required  to  pay  dues,  and  they  receive  two-thirds  the  wages  of  jour- 
neymen. They  must  receive  that  much — two-thirds  wages  of  journeymen.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  their  conditional  membership  has  expired,  they  are 
simply  placed  by  order  in  the  union.  The  matter  is  brought  before  the  union  by 
the  board  of  directors,  and  there,  if  a  man  is  found  to  be  competent,  his  name  is 
placed  on  the  active  roll  and  he  becomes  a  full  member. 

Q.  At  what  advantage  are  those  members  admitted  into  the  offices  as  appren- 
tices?— A.  Well,  there  is  no  advantage  ultimately  in  admitting  them  into  offices. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  generally  while  serving  as  apprentices? — A. 
There  is  no  fixed  scale.  Newspaper  offices  usually  start  them  in  at  about  $4  or 
|5  a  week,  and  in  job  offices  about  the  same  way. 

Q.  Their  wages  advance  as  they  acquire  knowledge  of  the  trade? — A.  As  they 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  trade  they  are  advanced. 

Q.  The  advance  of  wages  of  apprentices  is  always  »  question  between  the 
employer  and  apprentice  himself,  is  it? — A.  Altogether. 
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Q.  The  organization  does  not  mix  in  it? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  (By'Mr.  Smyth.)  Who  selects  the  apprentices? — A.  The  foreman. 

Q.  Can  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  select  apprentices  to  work  in  the  shop? — A. 
He  could  do  it,  but  it  is  usually  conceded  by  the  proprietor  that  the  foreman  who 
has  charge  of  that  department  is  the  man  best  qualified  to  select  the  people 
employed  in  that  department. 

Q.  Would  the  proprietor  have  a  right  to  put  in  apprentices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  limit  the  number  of  apprentices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule? — A.  One  apprentice  to  every  7  men  in  each  department. 
For  instance,  if  the  proprietor  of  a  job  printing  office  had  two  departments, 
book  and  paper,  with  a  foreman  for  each  department,  then  each  depart- 
ment is  entitled  to  apprentices  the  same  as  if  they  were  separate  establishments. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  the  agreement  so  that  the  foreman  can  select  all 
employees? — A.  Well,  it  is  usually  conceded.    Yes;  that  is  conceded. 

Q.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  Typothetse  and  the  com- 
mittee?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  not  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  typographical 
union? — A.  No;  that  is  with  our  own  members.  We  have  a  law  of  our  own  gov- 
erning our  own  members  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  proprietors  at  all, 
which  says  that  the  apprentice  must  apply  to  the  foreman  for  work. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Suppose  in  every  instance  the  owner  of  the  paper  or 
bindery  should  determine  for  himself,  or  should  determine  to  have  himself  select 
every  employee,  and  apprentice  of  the  whole  institution,  then  what  would  hap- 
pen?—-A.  He  could  do  so  if  he  wished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchfokd.)  In  other  words,  the  owner  of  the  plant  could  act  as 
his  own  foreman,  could  he  not,  without  the  interference  of  the  organization? — A. 
Yes:  we  have  cases  of  that  kind  now  in  the  Stat9? 

Q.  As  to  the  apprentice  question  again,  the  question  of  putting  in  the  son  of 
the  owner  of  the  plant  is  simply  a  question  between  the  owner  of  the  plant  and  the 
foreman  placed  there  by  himself,  and  does  not  concern  your  organization,  as  we 
understand  it,  so  long  as  the  apprentices  put  in  are  not  more  than  1  to  every 
7  journeymen.  Is  that  right? — A.  That  is  correct.  I  may  say  now  that  each 
department  is  entitled  to  one  and  two-thirds  apprentices."  It  is  virtually  2 
apprentices.  You  know  when  a  boy  gets  to  the  two-thirds  stage,  then  a  new  boy 
can  go  in,  and  when  the  second  boy  reaches  the  two-thirds  stage,  then  another 
goes  in. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  So  it  practically  amounts  to  this:  Every  three  years  a 
new  apprentice  can  be  put  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  employer's  son  wishes  to  be  put  on  the  paper,  he 
can  not  be  taken  on? — A.  Unless  he  will  have  to  make  room  for  him  by  letting 
one  of  the  other  apprentices  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  What  advantages  does  the  apprentice  system  afford 
the  owner  of  the  plant,  if  any? — A.  Different  people  take  different  views  of  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  view? — A.  My  view  is  that  the  better  paid  the  office  is  the 
cheaper  it  can  conduct  its  business;  because  if  it  gets  a  lot  of  business  in,  poorly 
paid  men  will  spoil  more  work  than  the  additional  cost  of  getting  good  men 
will  be. 

Q.  And  you  believe,  do  you,  that  the  apprentice  system  is  the  system  by  which 
competent  printers  are  produced? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  furnish  any  printers  to  an  employer  in  case  he  has 
not  the  required  number  to  run  his  establishment?— A.  Most  assuredly;  yes. 

Q.  And  under  that  apprenticeship  system  you  know  if  a  man  has  served  his  4 
years  that  your  organization  can  safely  recommend  him  as  a  journeyman? — A. 
No;  not  simply  because  he  has  served  4  years.  He  is  examined  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  union  for  that  purpose,  and  if  found  to  be  competent  we  can 
recommend  him.  We  hold,  and  believe  we  can  safely  maintain,  that  a  card  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  man's  competency. 

Q.  What  advantage,  if  any,  results  to  your  organization  from  the  apprentice- 
ship system? — A.  It  keeps  the  trade  from  being  flooded  with  incompetents.  If 
there  was  no  apprenticeship  system  and  the  proprietors  were  allowed  to  fill  the 
offices  with  boys  and  girls  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  number,  as  soon  as 
they  advanced  a  little  and  wanted  more  money,  according  to  their  merits,  the 
proprietors  who  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  cheap  child  labor  was  beneficial 
and  profitable,  would  simply  let  those  go  and  fill  their  places  with  new  ones. 
Then  all  those  incompetents  would  be  thrown  on  the  market.  They  would  not 
be  competent  printers,  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  willing  to  take  work 
in  that  particular  trade  because  that  would  be  all  they  knew. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Would  not  the  employers  be  able  to  find  this  out,  that 
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well-skilled  men  are  cheap  men? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  recognize  that.  "We 
have  instances  of  that  kind  here.  There  is  a  firm  here  that  I  do  not  think  has  a 
single  printer  in  its  employ  whom  it  does  not  pay  above  the  scale  of  wages  agreed 
to  between  the  proprietors  and  the  typographical  union.  They  pay  their  men 
all  the  way  from  $1  to  $6  a  week  above  the  scale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  wish  of  the  union  is  to  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, is  it  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Cj.  Well,  you  can  only  have  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  to  a  total  number 
of  printers.  That  limits  the  number  of  boys  to  learn  the  trade;  consequently  it 
must  limit  the  number  of  men  to  become  printers? — -A.  Yes;  it  limits  it  to  that 
extent. 

Q.  It  is  an  incipient  trust,  is  it  not? — A.  I  never  heard  it  used  that  way. 

Q.  It  protects  those  inside  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Only  allows  a  certain  number  to  come  in  in  3  years — 1  in  each  office  in  3 
years;  therefore  it  protects  those  inside? — A.  And  we  hold  at  the  same  time  that  it 
protects  the  proprietor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  such  protection  did 
not  exist  in  your  trade,  both  from  your  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employer  of  good,  experienced  help,  that  a  greater  number  of  acquisitions  would 
come  to  the  printing  trade  than  1  each  year? — A.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  You  think  there  would? — A.  I  think  there  would  be  more  acquisitions. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  more  acquisitions? — A.  There  would  be  more  peo- 
ple to  learn  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Therefore,  the  idea  of  the  union  is  to  limit  the  number  of 
printers  in  the  country? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  objects,  of  course;  but  the  prime 
objects  are  to  hold  up  wages  to  a  living  level,  and  also  to  secure  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  members  in  other  ways. 

Q.  And  to  limit  the  number  in  learning  the  trade?— A.  That  is  one  of  the  minor 
details. 

Q.  Can  a  man  discharge  any  employee  in  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  causing  a  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  he  discharge  his  foreman? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  Change  his  foreman  without  any  comment  from  the  union? — A.  Without 
any  questions.  He  can  change  his  foreman  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Board,  is,  for 
instance,  a  foreman;  Mr.  Peek,  who  is  manager  of  the  Scimetar,  can  say,  "I  do 
not  need  your  services  any  longer." 

Q.  The  only  condition  of  your  union  would  be  that  the  man  that  comes  in 
should  have  a  card? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  He  can  discharge  a  union  printer  without  having 
cause  for  it,  can  he? — A.  No. 

Q.  A  cause  must  be  assigned  by  him? — A.  Put  another  in  his  stead,  for  instance. 
If  some  man  would  go  to  the  proprietor  and  put  up  a  pretty  story  to  him  and  say 
he  would  like  to  have  a  situation  in  his  office,  the  proprietor  can  not  come  up 
there  and  say  to  the  foreman,  "  I  want  you  to  discharge  that  man  and  put  this 
man  in  his  place;"  but  of  course  if  he  had  too  many  and  wanted  to  reduce  the 
force  he  can  lay  off  anybody,  or  as  many  as  he  wants  to.  Or  they  can  do  this;  if 
they  have  too  many  men  on  they  can  simply  say  to  the  men:  "Well,  now,  we 
have  not  got  enough  work  to  keep  all  busy.  We  will  lay  one  of  you  off  to-day, 
and  we  will  alternate  a  man  every  day,  and  in  that  way  you  can  work  a  poition 
of  each  week,  and  we  will  not  discharge  anybody." 

Q.  My  question  had  reference  to  the  employer  discharging  men,  for  example, 
because  of  supposed  cause,  that  was  not  a  justifiable  one? — A.  If  a  man  thinks  he 
has  been  discharged  without  cause,  he  can  demand  the- reason  for  his  discharge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  judges  of  the  cause,  the  union  or  the  man? — A.  He 
lays  his  grievance  before  the  union. 

Q.  Then  the  proprietor  is  unable  to  discharge  a  man  without  the  consent  of  the 
union? — A.  Or  for  cause;  for  any  reasonable  cause. 

Q.  They  pass  on  the  cause? — A.  It  has  never  been  decided  here;  numerous  men 
have  been  discharged  here — the  question  has  never  been  decided,  because  they 
have  always  felt  there  was  some  cause  for  it.  But  if  a  man  should  feel,  for 
instance,  as  in  the  case  I  cited,  that  the  proprietor  came  up  there  and  wanted  a 
man  discharged  and  another  man  put  in  there,  the  man  discharged  might  feel 
that  he  was  discharged  without  cause  or  reason,  and  then  he  could  appeal  to  the 
union,  lay  his  case  before  it,  and  the  union  would  take  the  matter  up  and  investi- 
gate it.  If  the  union  felt,  after  investigating  the  matter,  that  the  man  was  dis- 
charged wholly  without  cause,  then  the  union  might,  under  the  laws,  demand  a 
reinstatement  of  that  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  is  the  status  of  some  particular  case.    Let  me 
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ask— could  the  union  at  once  inaugurate  a  strike  without  referring  the  case  to  the 
national  office? — A.  It  can  not  inaugurate  a  strike  for  any  cause. 

Q.  That  would  have  to  be  referred  to  headquarters — the  national  office? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  understand  the  proprietor  does  not  hire  printers? — A. 
He  employs  the  foremen  and  the  foremen  employ  the  men. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  That  is  not  the  demand  of  the  union,  you  say,  at  all? — 
A.  No;  that  is  not  the  demand  of  the  union.    He  simply  yields  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  the  demand  of  the  union  that  the  foreman  hire  the 
apprentices? — A.  No;  it  is  not  between  the  proprietors.and  the  men;  it  is  simply 
among  ourselves.  We  say  to  our  own  members,  "You  must  not  approach  the 
proprietor  for  a  situation;  you  must  go  to  the  foreman." 

Q.  The  proprietor  has  the  exclusive  right  of  naming  his  own  foreman,  without 
interference? — A.  The  only  thing  is  that  he  be  a  union  man. 

Q.  But  he  has  not  the  right  to  name  the  apprentices? — A.  He  has,  if  he  desires. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  proprietor  is  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  men  employed? — A.  No,  sir;  he  holds  the  foreman  responsible. 

Q.  Suppose  he  has  no  such  arrangement.  He  has  to  be  conversant  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  men,  or  he  ought  to  be  if  he  is  the  owner  of  the  paper. — A.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  if  he  has  a  competent  foreman.  He  may  be  his  own  fore- 
man if  he  desires. 

Q.  Suppose  in  his  judgment  this  man  is  not  so  capable  as  a  man  he  wants  to 
put  in,  and  he  discharges  one  and  puts  another  in;  who  is  to  be  the  judge? — A. 
The  grievance  can  be  laid  before  the  union,  and  if  he  can  show  that  the  other 
man  was  not  competent — not  up  to  his  standard  as  to  what  he  desired 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Suppose  his  judgment  is  voted  down  by  the  union? — A. 
Then  there  is  a  chance  for  an  argument. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Then  the  matter  goes  to  the  general  officers  to  receive 
their  approval  or  disapproval? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  this  State  governing  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Governing  the  labor  of  children? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  limit? — A.  Twelve  years.    It  is  not  enforced. 

Q.  Have  you  a  shop  and  factory  inspection  law? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  child-labor  law? — A.  The  law  is  very 
ambiguous,  and  has  never  been  enforced  because  of  that  ambiguity. 

Q.  Because  it  is  nobody's  duty  to  enforce  it? — A.  It  is  nobody's  duty. to  enforce 
it.    However ,  a  factory  inspector  was  created  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  And  has  not  yet  had.  time  to  do  very  much? — A.  He  has  submitted  no 
report  yet. 

Q.  Has  the  organized  labor  of  your  State  given  approval  to  the  child-labor 
law? — A.  Not  as  it  stands.    They  are  endeavoring  to  get  a  better  one  passed. 

Q.  What  are  they  trying  to  get  in  the  way  of  hours — reduction  of  hours? — A. 
They  want  a  reduction  of  hours  for  children  and  also  the  age  limit  raised. 

Q.  To  what? — A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  A  reduction  to  what  number  of  hours? — A.  To  10.  Children  are  working 
now  for  longer  hours  than  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  compulsory  education  law? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  such  a  law? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  a  law 
of  that  kind  would  be  beneficial  in  several  different  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
without  a  proper  factory  law  children  of  very  tender  age  are  placed  in  the  facto- 
ries and  also  in  the  mines  of  this  State,  and  under  a  compulsory  education  law 
that  would  be  impossible,  because  the  child  would  have  to  be  sent  to  school. 
Then  there  are  a  great  many  parents,  especially  of  the  very  poor  class,  who  are 
very  careless  about  the  education  of  their  children,  and  I  believe  the  upbuilding 
of  the  community  depends  in  a  very  large  measure  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
members  of  the  community.  The  higher  we  can  educate  the  children  the  higher 
will  be  the  community,  and  then  in  the  collective  sense  the  whole  country. 

Q.  Are'  you  familiar  with  the  factory  and  mining  conditions  in  general? — A.  I 
am  to  a  certain  extent.  While  I  was  a  member  of  the  last  legislature  I  went  on 
a  trip  through  some  of  the  mines  in  East  Tennessee,  especially  the  State  mines. 

Q.  What  do  we  understand  by  the  State  mines? — A.  Mines  owned  by  the  State 
in  which  they  work  the  convict3. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  find  employed? — A.  Six  hundred  odd  employed  in  the 
mine. 

Q.  What  is  the  annual  production? — A.  I  have  forgotten  the  figures. 

Q.  Are  they  still  employed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  legislative  committee  make  an  investigation  of  their  employment? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  it  is  still  existing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  reasons  for  it,  briefly? — A.  The  penitentiary  committee 
reported  to  the  legislature  that  they  could  make  better  use  of  the  convicts  in  the 
mines  than  in  any  other  way  they  knew  of.  They  had  more  than  they  could  use 
at  the  penitentiary  proper,  and  the  legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  these 
mines  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  convicts,  and  they  purchased,  I  think, 
something  like  30  acres  in  Brushy  Mountain. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  free  labor? — A.  In  the  mining  industry  it  tends  to 
keep  the  wages  down,  to  lower  wages  and  hold  them  down  on  account  of  the 
competition  between  the  convict  mines;  because  naturally  the  State,  working  the 
convicts,  has  to  pay  nothing  for  the  labor  except  the  maintenance,  and  can  put 
the  coal  on  the  market  at  a  less  rate  than  the  private  corporation,  unless  it  pays 
meager  wages.  Something  like  60  convicts  are  employed  in  the  iron  mines,  but 
they  are  under  lease  to  a  private  corporation. 

Q.  Any  convicts  working  in  the  factories? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  in  the 
State  penitentiary  a  harness  and  saddle  factory,  a  shoe  factory,  foundry,  and 
hosiery  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  employment  of  convicts  in  mines  and  factories  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  State? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  it? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  You  are  a  resident  of  the  city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  your  municipality,  what  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  city? — A.  Eight 
hours. 

Q.  On  municipal  work? — A.  Eight  hours.  That  was  gained  through  the  agita- 
tion of  the  labor  organizations,  although  the  members  of  the  city  force  are  not 
organized. 

Q.  When  were  the  hours  reduced  to  8  hours  in  municipal  work? — A.  January, 
1899,  it  went  into  effect. 

Q.  Did  the  hours  of  labor  in  private  establishments  throughout  the  city  reduce 
proportionately  at  the  same  time? — A.  Not  at  the  same  time.  In  some  trades  8 
hours  were  worked  before  then,  and  in  other  trades  they  have  been  reduced  since 
that  time. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  paid  to  employees  before  that  time  on  municipal 
works?— A.  From  §1  to  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  And  what  hours? — A.  Ten. 

Q.  What  is  the  wage  now? — A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  Under  the  8-hour  system? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  been  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  work  during  the  past  year,  more  than  in  5  years  heretofore  on  the 
sewer  system,  and  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  city  engineer,  informed 
me  that  he  would  be  able  to  show  by  a  statistical  report  that  his  men  working 
under  the  8-hour  system  had  accomplished  more  work  in  the  8  hours  than  they 
had  heretofore  accomplished  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Has  he  yet  issued  that  report? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  supply  the  Industrial  Commission  with  the 
report  when  it  is  issued? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

Q.  If  there  be  any  other  phase  of  the  subject  you  care  to  deal  with,  go  on  in 
your  own  way.  We  want  to  hear  you  as  fully  as  you  care  to  be  heard. — A.  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  the  organizations  in  a  general  way,  the  trend 
of  the  organizations  and  their  effect  on  their  members  and  on  society.  In  Mem- 
phis the  feeling  existing  between  the  employee  and  the  employer  in  all  classes  of 
trade  seems  to  be  of  a  very  cordial  nature.  We  have  very  few  strikes.  In  nearly 
all  our  disputes  our  desires  for  betterment  of  our  condition — in  nearly  all  the 
trades  agreements  are  reached  without  resorting  to  strikes.  The  conditions  of 
the  members  have  been  wonderfully  improved  in  a  number  of  trades  in  the  past 
few  years.  I  will  speak  of  the  carpenters,  for  instance.  They  had  an  organiza- 
tion here  some  years  ago,  but  it  died  out  and  they  organized  again,  and  were 
working  10  hours  under  a  very  poor  wage  scale,  and  the  conditions  were  just  as 
bad  as  they  could  be.  But  finally  they  got  together  and  organized  thoroughly 
and  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  contractors,  and  they  have  now  secured  the 
8-hour  day  and  are  getting  from  30  to  40  cents  an  hour.  Their  scale  is  30  cents 
and  a  great  many  are  getting  as  much  as  40  cents.  It  has  been  the  same  way 
with  a  number  of  the  other  trades.  The  painters  were  organized  in  March, 
1899 — just  a  year  ago — and  they  have  only  recently,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  gained 
a  considerable  advance. 

Q.  Can  you  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  skilled  trades  of  your  city  are  well 
organized? — A.  Very  well  organized. 

Q.  And  you  are  having  no  strikes  and  no  prospects  of  strikes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  last  strike  occur,  of  any  proportions,  in  the  city,  that  was 
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conducted  or  entered  into  by  organized  men? — A.  Two  years  ago.  The  carpenters 
inaugurated  a  strike  for  an  8-hour  day,  and  they  gained  theirpoint. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  last  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  organization  among  the  workers  tends  to  lift  the  standard  of 
living  and  elevate  the  social  and  moral  and  intellectual  standard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  all  the  people? — A.  Yes;  and  beneficial  to 
the  employers,  because  they  at  all  times  have  a  competent  class  of  workmen,  and 
men  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employee 
are  identical,  and  who  therefore  work  for  the  interests  of  the  employer,  because 
they  feel  that  they  are  working  under  fair  conditions  and  that  they  will  be  bene- 
fited by  any  benefit  to  the  employer. 

Q.  You  believe  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  peaceable  measures  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  fullest  possible  extent  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  contending 
party? — A.  That  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  all  members  of 
organized  labor. 

Q.  A  strike  is  only  resorted  to  as  a  last  resort? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  central  body  here — the  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  add? — A.  I  might  say  a  word  as  to 
what  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  is.  It  is  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
different  local  organizations,  and  is  to  the  city  here  what  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  to  the  whole  country.  Whenever  the  local  organizations  feel  that 
they  have  a  grievance  and  wish  the  Trades  Council  to  take  it  up  the  matter  is 
reported  to  the  council  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  grievance  committee, 
which  is  a  standing  committee,  and  they  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difference 
between  the  contending  parties.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  many  cases  in 
bringing  the  parties  together  and  avoiding  trouble.  We  believe  in  the  idea  of 
arbitration,  and  carry  it  out  to  its  fullest  extent. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  S3, 1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  I.  B.  MYERS, 

President  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Peabody  Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  At  9.36  a.  m.  Mr. 
I.  B.  Myers  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occu- 
pation.— A.  I.  B.  Myers,  98  Market  street,  Memphis.  Tenn.  I  am  a  retail  sales- 
man. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  organized  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  No,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council;  have  been  president  of  it  and  the  chairman  of  the  griev- 
ance committee  for  several  years. 

Q.  Is  this  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  inasmuch  as  the  international  associations 
of  all  the  different  locals  connected  with  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  are  con- 
nected with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
is  merely  a  combination  of  the  different  unions  of  the  city.  Each  union  sends  del- 
egates there,  and  we  deal  with  most  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  the  different 
unions  and  the  grievances  and  troubles  of  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  local  union  do  you  belong  to ? — A.  Retail  clerks. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  are  secretary  of  the  trades  union? — A.  Merely  a 
delegate  from  the  Eetail  Clerks'  Union. 

Q.  Your  particular  union  is  a  union  of  the  retail  clerks  of  the  city? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  salesmen.  We  have  270  odd  locals  throughout  the  United  States.  We  have 
international  and  national  associations. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization  of  retail  clerks?— A.  Shortening  the 
hours  of  labor,  doing  away  with  Sunday  work,  and  doing  away  with  child  labor 
as  much  as  possible;  but  one  of  the  main  objects  is  to  handle  union-made  goods 
and  to  refuse  to  sell  prison-made  goods. 

Q.  That  is  the  particular  object  in  this  city? — A.  It  is  the  particular  object  in 
every  city  of  the  United  States;  to  do  away  with  handling  prison-made  goods, 
such  as  shoes,  hats,  clothing,  and  everything  made  in  the  penitentiary-    We 
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realize  that  is  doing  the  laboring  man  more  harm  than  anything  else  in  the  world — 
manufacturing  these  things  in  the  prisons.  We  have  had  experience  here  in 
Memphis.  The  penitentiary  at  Nashville  has  taken  some  of  the  best  factories 
away  from  Memphis.  We  had  shoes  made  here,  a  factory  that  employed  150  to 
200  men.  They  lived  here;  had  their  families  here;  spent  their  money  here  The 
proprietor  of  the  factory — I  suppose  he  did  it  on  account  of  competition,  on 
account  of  the  system  in  vogue  in  this  State.  The  law  of  the  State  is  that  no 
man  can  lease  over  99  convicts.  He  leased  99  and  some  relative  leased  99,  and 
they  worked  the  198  making  shoes  here.     They  have  a  harness  factory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  He  discharged  his  free  labor?— A.  He  did  away  with  the 
factory  altogether  and  discharged  the  whole  outfit  here,  and  is  making  the  same 
goods — trying  to  make  the  same  class  of  goods — in  the  Nashville  penitentiary. 

Q.  He  moved  his  factory  to  the  penitentiary? — A.  Some  of  it;  yes,  sir.  He  did 
away  with  the  establishment  here  altogether.  The  same  thing  happened  with  the 
Chickasaw  Harness  Factories.  They  did  away  with  the  harness  factory  here  and 
discharged  all  the  free  labor;  had  no  conscientious  scruples  as  to  what  was  to 
become  of  the  old  employees  here,  but  leased  the  convicts  from  the  State.  They 
closed  their  establishment  here  and  established  themselves  at  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Has  the  State  of  Tennessee  changed  any  of  these  laws  in 
regard  to  convict  labor? — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  tried  to,  but  have  not  been  at  all 
successful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  number  of  employees  are  employed  in  this  kind  of 
work  in  the  penitentiary? — A.  I  do  not  know;  about  200  making  shoes,  and  a 
big  foundry.  They  did  away  with  a  lot  of  iron  molders  here  in  the  State.  There 
was  a  concern  here  that  made  a  lot  of  stoves,  and  found  they  could  not  possibly 
compete,  and  had  to  discharge  all  the  men  they  had  and  go  to  Nashville. 

Q.  So  there  were  three  manufacturing  establishments  that  have  been  closed 
here  on  that  account? — A.  Two  have  been  closed  and  one  has  been  reduced  in 
force  owing  to  the  employment  of  convicts  by  the  same  people.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
great  problem  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the  convicts,  but  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  free  labor? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  State  restricted  by  law  in  any  way  from  plac- 
ing on  the  markets  the  total  product  of  convict  labor? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  States  there  is  a  10  percent  law — the  amount  of  goods  of  any 
particular  kind  made  by  convicts  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  same  kinds  of  goods  on  the  market. — A.  There  is  no  such  restriction  here. 

Q.  What  has  organized  labor  done  in  this  State  toward  minimizing  that  evil? — 
A.  We  have  not  been  successful  in  doing  much  of  anything  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  expressed  yourselves? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  formed  a  State  Labor 
League,  composed  of  most  of  the  central  bodies  of  the  different  cities.  During 
the  session  of  the  legislature  at  Nashville  we  have  had  our  men  there,  and  have 
been  enabled  to  elect  members  of  the  legislature,  such  as  Mr.  Hanson.  He  was  a 
member  from  the  typographical  union,  but  one  in  one  hundred  doesn't  count.  - 

Q.  Have  your  organized  bodies  made  any  recommendations  as  to  how  the  con- 
vict should  be  employed,  or  simply  protested  against  the  present  system? — A.  We 
have.  Some  of  the  representative  laboring  men  of  the  State  have  suggested  that 
they  should  be  used  on  the  roads  in  making  public  highways. 

Q.  In  other  words,  making  such  improvements  as  would  not  otherwise  be  done 
and  paid  for  by  free  labor  and  individual  capitalists? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  it. 

Q.  As  to  the  convict-made  goods,  what  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Myers?  When 
goods  are  manufactured  in  the  penitentiary,  should  these  goods  be  branded  "  con- 
vict-made "  in  order  to  let  the  public  know  just  what  they  are  buying? — A.  In 
some  States  they  have  such  a  law.    I  think  it  is  a  good  law. 

Q.  You  believe  in  such  a  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  product  of  the  several  State  penitentiaries  and 
reformatories  should  be  confined  to  the  State  in  which  they  are  manufactured 
for  their  market? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  anything  made  in  the  peni- 
tentiary that  could  possibly  compete  with  free  labor. 

Q.  Where  they  are  made? — A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  State. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  should  not  become  a  commodity  of  interstate  com- 
merce?— A.  Yes.  As  an  illustration  (I  forget  now  the  exact  locality,  but  I  am 
positive  that  it  is  a  fact) ,  in  one  locality  there  was  a  strike  among  the  iron  mold- 
ers, and  there  is  a  kind  of  system  in  this  penitentiary  by  which  the  man  who 
leases  these  convicts  pays  the  State  so  much  per  day  for  each  man.  In  this  State 
they  get  40  cents  a  day.  Now,  any  man  knows  that  a  mechanic  can  not  live  on 
40  cents  a  day.  If  the  convicts  do  overtime  they  get  a  little  bit  extra.  Now, 
these  convicts  at  one  particular  penitentiary  had  accumulated  some  $60  or  $70,  and 
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in  that  particular  town  there  was  a  strike  among  the  iron  molders  either  for 
shorter  hours  or  higher  pay,  or  some  difficulty,  and  a  dry  treasury  had  resulted, 
and  they  appealed  for  aid,  and  these  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  gave  their  earn- 
ings to  the  free  labor  outside.  That  was  the  state  of  affairs.  The  convicts  were 
helping  to  support  free  mechanics,  free-born  American  citizens.  Of  course,  they 
were  actual  competitors  of  free  labor,  but  could  not  help  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  think  we  recognize  the  evil  now.  Your  association 
here  in  the  city  or  nation  has  for  one  object  and  purpose,  to  refuse  to  sell  or  aid 
in  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  main  objects;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  arrangements  with  your  employers,  have  you,  as  an  organiza- 
tion?— A.  No  arrangements  at  all,  but  the  retail  clerks  have  an  active  protective 
association  all  over  the  United  States.  They  have  275  locals.  One  of  the  main 
points  is  that  a  retail  clerk  is  obliged  to  do  the  employer  as  much  good  as  he  can. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  relations  with  employers  here  in  the  city? — A.  Very 
pleajant. 

Q.  Suppose  the  employer  has  40  or  50  clerks,  are  they  generally  union  men  in 
the  city? — A.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  Memphis? — A.  In  all  the  larger  stores 
there  must  be  500  or  600. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  union  men? — A.  Not  over  40  or  50  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  effect  your  purpose?— A.  Not  here.  This  is  a  new  thing  in  this  city. 
The  Retail  Clerks'  Union  is  young  here.  In  some  cities  where  they  are  quite  old 
they  are  thoroughly  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  your  union  admit  female  clerks? — A.  Yes;  over 
the  age  of  16. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now,  suppose  in  this  city  here  there  are  half  a  dozen 
clerks  who  would  refuse  to  sell  prison-made  goods,  what  would  be  the  result? — 
A.  They  would  not  refuse  to  sell  them.  It  lies  with  the  salesmen  altogether  what 
he  tries  to  sell  and  does  not  try  to  sell.  If  a  union  salesman  knew  positively  that 
a  pair  of  shoes  was  made  in  a  penitentiary,  he  would  not  try  to  sell  them,  but 
would  sell  something  else,  and  eventually  the  proprietor  would  see  that  such  and 
such  a  class  of  goods  was  not  selling,  and  he  would  not  buy  them.  He  would  buy 
such  goods  as  sell.    It  would  not  make  any  particular  difference  to  him. 

Q.  The  proprietor  would  soon  discover  the  purpose  of  the  clerk? — A.  I  know, 
but  he  would  not  find  any  objection  to  that. 

Q.  Are  these  convict-made  goods  cheaper  at  wholesale,  or  does  the  manufac- 
turer employing  convict  labor  make  a  larger  profit? — A.  It  is  generally  done 
through  politicians.  Now,  for  instance,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York  has  done  away  with  convict  labor  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  last  2  years,  but  formerly,  through  political  influences,  they  got  what 
they  call  Clinton  prison  goods.  They  got  the  convicts  of  Clinton  prison  to  make 
clothing,  through  political  influences,  and  while  they  did  not  pay  the  convicts 
nearly  as  much  as  the  actual  garment  worker  gets  they  still  made  a  larger  profit 
in  proportion  than  the  regular  clothing  manufacturer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Did  they  sell  at  the  same"  price? — A.  They  generally  under- 
sell them  a  little. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  has  been  stated  that  traveling  men  who  sell  the 
products  of  some  of  the  penitentiaries  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer  at 
a  price  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  that  at  which  the  same,  or  what  seems  to 
be  the  same,  class  of  goods  is  placed  upon  the  market  by  other  concerns.  What 
is  your  knowledge  of  that?— A.  Why,  you  never  saw  a  traveling  man— not  one 
out  of  ten  of  these  men  that  handle  convict-made  stuff  will  have  a  man  on  the 
road.  For  instance,  in  this  State  there  is  a  big  hosiery  mill  right  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. Those  goods  are  shipped  in  bulk  East,  boxed  and  sold  from  some  regular 
shipping  house,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  detect  them. 

Q.  You  have  convict  miners  in  this  State  also? — A.  Six  or  seven  hundred. 

Q.  And  in  adjoining  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  or  not  that  the  people  of  your  State  as  a  whole  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  convict  labor  as  at  present  employed?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  one  influence  that  affects  free  labor  and  organized 
labor  as  seriously  as  this  one?— A.  I  think  that  which  affects  organized  labor  and 
free  labor  more  than  anything  else  is  the  convict  system  that  they  have  in  most 
of  the  States. 

Q.  You  speak  of  admitting  ladies  in  your  union,  lady  clerks.  What  have  you 
to  say  with  reference  to  that  vocation  for  ladies?— A.  We  have  no  ladies  in  this 
city,  but  in  most  cities  where  they  have  ladies  the  unions  compel  these  large  stores 
to  have  stools  for  the  ladies  and  shorten  their  hours,  and  organization  raises  their 
salary. 
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Cj).  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  much  does  it  raise  their  salaries?— A.  In  some 
cities  they  have  what  they  term  strictly  union  stores  for  some  employees — nothing 
but  union  clerks;  they  term  them  union  stores.  Such  stores  are  patronized  very 
freely  by  members  of  organized  labor,  and  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  store.  Well,  in  such  stores  the  ladies  that  are  employed  must  be  over  16 
years  and  the  men  over  18  years.     That  is  the  minimum  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  any  cash  boys? — A.  They  have  cash  boys,  but  they 
do  not  count;  they  are  not  salesmen.  And  these  ladies  of  course,  being  over  16 
years  old,  do  not  come  in  direct  competition  with  little  children  11, 12,  and  13  years 
old,  and  of  course  they  get  a  larger  salary.  It  does  away  with  child  labor  in  large 
stores,  and  it  eventually  raises  the  salary  of  the  regular  salesmen. 

Q.  Children  can  only  be  employed  in  the  minor  positions? — A.  Well,  in  some 
cities  they  do  not  allow  any  children  at  all  unless  the  children  are  compelled  to 
go  to  school,  but  in  some  of  the  large  department  stores  of  Chicago  they  over- 
come that  law  by  having  a  little  school  of  their  own  in  the  store,  and  little  children 
go  up  there  half  an  hour  each  day  to  attend  school.  I  think  there  is  a  compulsory 
educational  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Well,  the  Pair  store  people,  in  order  to 
overcome  that  law,  have  a  little  schoolroom  up  on  the  eighth  floor,  and  have  the 
children  go  up  there  occasionally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  wages  do  the  female  clerks  get  in  your  city, 
generally? — A.  In  this  city? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Some  of  them  get  very  nearly  as  much  as  men,  from  $6  to  $12 
and  $15  a  week. 

Q.  Is  $6  about  the  lowest  rate  paid  to  girls  16  years  old? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  beginning? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  higher  or  lower  rate  than  is  usually  paid  in  other  cities? — A.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  rate  in  other  cities,  but  it  is  a  fair  wage,  taking  the  other  cities 
into  consideration. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  department  store? — A.  Well,  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  the  small  dealers  who  have  the  great  complaint  against  the 
large  department  stores.  These  large  department  stores  are  very  injurious  to  the 
small  dealers,  and  particularly  so  to  real  estate  owners. 

Q.  (Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  they  sell  goods  any  cheaper?— A.  Well,  they 
,  sell  some  goods  cheaper,  and  some  higher.  They  have  certain  things  they  adver- 
tise in  order  to  get  the  public  interest. 

Q.  Bargain  counters? — A.  Bargain  counters,  etc.;  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
beneficial  to  the  purchasing  public  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  average  sales  to  the  purchasing  public  are  any  cheaper 
than  in  the  smaller  concerns? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Cut  on  some  lines,  and  put  up  the  tariff  on  others? — A.  Yes,  they  have  some- 
thing very  attractive  in  this  store  to  draw  the  public  there,  and  they  equalize 
matters  all  right. 

Q.  (By Mi'-  Ratchford.)  Have  you  got  such  seats  for  female  clerks  herein 
your  city,  such  accommodations  as  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago? — A.  No,  sir; 
the  Retail  Clerks'  Union  is  very  weak  in  this  city. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  in  your  State  providing  for  such  conveniences. — A. 
No,  sir.    ' 

Q.  Do  you  favor  such  a  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  law  in  your  State  looking  to  factory  and  shop  inspection, 
have  you? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  factory  inspector.  That  law  was  just  enacted  at 
the  last  legislature,  but  he  has  not  made  a  report  yet. 

Q.  How  many  deputies  has  the  chief  factory  inspector  of  your  State? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  any.  He  was  here  for  two  or  three  weeks,  inspecting  all  the 
different  factories,  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  the  stores  here  in  Memphis  furnish  seats  for  the  lady 
clerks? — A.  In  some  instances,  yes. 

Q.  Allow  them  to  sit  down? — A.  I  believe  that  very  few  allow  them  to  sit 
down;  some  few  do. 

Q.  Some  refuse  to  allow  lady  clerks  to  sit  down? — A.  Some  do  not  even  allow 
men  to  sit  down. 

Q.  I  think  the  case  is  different. — A.  Yes,  a  little  different.  I  think  a  lady 
ought  to  have  a  seat  before  a  man,  but  then  they  do  not  allow  either  to  sit  down 
in  some  stores. 

Q.  Some  refuse  to  allow  the  ladies  to  sit  down  during  the  day  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  union  label,  Mr.  Myers?  That 
is  something  that  people  of  your  calling  come  in  contact  with? — A.  I  think  the 
union  label  ought  to  be  used  and  called  for.  If  it  is  used,  that  would  in  a  measure 
do  away  with  convict  goods. 
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Q.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Retail  Clerks'  Union  to  push  the  sale  of  the  label? — 
A.  Yes;  push  the  sale  of  labeled  goods,  and  that  is  about  the  only  way  they  have 
of  telling  union-made  merchandise. 

Q,  Made  under  fair  conditions? — A.  Yes;  made  under  fair  conditions.  Most 
merchants  in  our  cities — most  of  the  citizens  as  a  rule — do  not  realize  what  a  great 
good  they  could  do  to  the  entire  community  if  they  would  insist  upon  union-made 
goods.  Now,  we  will  take  the  cigar  industry,  for  instance.  If  all  the  different 
smokers  of  the  city  of  Memphis  would  insist  on  smoking  union-made  cigars 
made  in  Memphis,  instead  of  having  40  or  45  union  cigar  makers  working  here, 
they  would  have  about  600  or  700;  it  would  keep  that  money  at  home,  and  they 
would  smoke  a  good  deal  better  cigars,  cleaner  cigars,  and  not  run  any  chance 
of  getting  disease  by  it. 

Q.  Your  municipality  has  recently  inaugurated  a  shorter  workday  system? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  explain  that  fully,  if  you  care  to? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  advantages  of  it,  or  disadvantages  to  the  city,  as  the  case  may  be? — A. 
Heretofore  most  of  the  work  done  by  the  city,  such  as  sewers,  etc.,  was  let  out  to 
contractors  and  the  city  engineer  had  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible.  These 
men  worked  about  9  or  10  hours  a  day,  I  believe — 10  hours  a  day — and  received 
all  the  way  from  90  cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  Well,  about  2  years  ago  last  Janu- 
ary, at  the  last  municipal  election,  the  union  met  and  agreed  to  help  elect 
this  present  mayor,  Mr.  Williams,  and  we  used  our  influence  to  get  what  we 
term  an  8-hour  law  for  work  done  by  the  city — whether  the  workers  were  organ- 
ized labor  or  not  did  not  make  any  difference — and  we  have  got  what  we  term  an 
8-hour  law  here,  while  the  minimum  scale  is  SI. 50  a  day,  where  formerly  they 
worked  10  hours  and  got  all  the  way  from  90  cents  to  $1.25.  The  city  engineer 
and  men  directly  interested  who  know  all  about  it  state  that  they  get  better  work 
and  much  more  satisfactory  services  now  than  they  got  heretofore. 

Q.  Is  that  the  statement  of  the  city  engineer? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  statement  of 
the  city  engineer.  In  the  last  12  months  (this  law  went  into  effect  a  year  ago 
last  January)  they  have  done  more  work  than  they  have  in  the  previous  5  years, 
and  they  got  more  work  out  of  the  men  in  8  hours  than  these  former  contractors 
and  subcontractors  got  out  of  them  in  10  hours,  and  the  work  was  much  more 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  work  of  building  sewers  is  much  cheaper  by  the  8-hour 
system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  private  concerns  here  in  this  city  adopted  the 
8-hour  workday  also? — A.  Some  of  the  different  contractors  have,  such  as  the 
painters,  and  the  contractors  on  all  outside  work  work  8  hours. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  good  reasons  why  the  municipality  should  be  expected  to 
work  its  labor  a  less  number  of  hours  per  day  or  at  a  less  rate  of  wages  than  for 
the  same  kind  of  work  done  by  private  concerns?— A.  I  should  not  think  they 

Q.  You  believe  the  reasons  that  operate  in  one  case  are  equally  forcible  in  the 
other,  do  you?— A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  I  might  ask,  then,  why  was  the  8-hour  workday  first  inaugurated  by 
the  city'— A.  Well,  the  main  object  was  to  do  away  with  these  contractors,  who 
contract  to  do  so  much  work  and  then  get  it  down  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  who 
do  not  care  how  the  work  is  done.  It  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  as  much 
as  it  was  done  for  the  masses.  . 

6  Do  we  understand  from  that  that  the  contractors  who  were  doing  the  city  s 
work  were  working  their  labor  longer,  harder,  and  for  less  money  than  other 
concerns  around  it? — A.  Yes.  ..,       .*.  +  j  av.  t. 

O  And  because  of  that  extreme  case,  the  labor  of  the  city  supported  those  who 
were  working  for  those  contractors  in  their  demand  for  a  shorter  workday  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  result  of  the  extreme  practice  upon  that  labor,  is  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  serves  as  an  illustration  or  object  lesson  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
shorter  workday  as  it  stands  now?— A.  Yes. 

O  You  believe  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  city  is  going  to  be  the  beneficiary?— 
A  it  has  proven  so  It  has  had  about  15  or  16  months'  experience,  and  it  has 
proven  a  great  benefit  to  the  city,  and  also  a  great  benefit  to  the  laborers  that 

WQ  Was  this  city  engineer,  who  now  claims  such  good  results  from  the  8-hour 
workday  a  friend  of  that  movement  when  it  was  first  proposed,  or  was  he  opposed 
to  it?— A  Well  he  was  a  friend  of  that  movement  in  the  last  year  or  two,  but 
theretofore  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 
It  was  never  brought  properly  before  him  . 

O  (Bv  Mr  Smyth)  Has  he  made  that  statement  recently — that  they  have  had 
better  results  in  the  last  year  than  in  the  previous  5  years— in  his  official 
report?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  on  file,  printed? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  it  is 
common  property  that  he  has  said  that  in  his  statement. 

Q.  To  the  city  council? — A.  Yes:  that  the  results  have  proven  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  have  proven  a  great  benefit  in  a  financial  way  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  That  is  a  printed  statement,  is  it? — A.  Sis  official 
report. 

Q.  Could  you  supply  the  commission  with  a  copy  of  that  either  to-day  or  at 
some  future  time? — A.  Yes.  He  has  given  a  printed  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  work  for  the  last  year  and  the  cost  previously,  and  I  will  send  you  the 
statement. 

Q.  That  regular  official  statement  is  not  yet  prepared? — A.  No,  sir;  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 

CTestimony  closed.) 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  S3, 1900. 

TESTIMONY   OF  MR.  0.  I.  KRUGER, 

Harness  Maker,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Peabody  Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  O.  I.  Kru- 
ger  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  10.30  a.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is.your  name,  address,  and  occupation? — A.  O.I. 
Kruger,  38  Washington  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  prison-made  goods  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee?— A.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  of  Tennessee,  but  of  several  other 
States  hurting  us  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  of  your  State  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  prison- 
made  goods?  Tell  us  what  you  know  of  prison-made  goods  in  this  State. — A. 
Starting  back  about  5  years  ago,  we  had  here  a  factory  that  employed  about  50 
men.  Some  slow  men  made  §12  and  faster  men  made  $18  and  $20  a  week.  They 
were  thrown  in  competition  with  other  firms  that  were  employing  convicts,  so  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  they  went  to  Joliet,  HI.,  and 
employed  the  convicts  there  and  drove  these  50  men  out  of  employment— the 
Chickasaw  Saddlery  Company. 

(J.  Came  in  competition  with  what  factory? — A.  With  other  factories  using 
prison-made  goods. 

Q.  Here? — A.  No;  in  other  cities — Nashville.  You  can  readily  see  how  it  hurt 
Memphis.  There  were  50  men  getting,  say,  $750  a  week.  It  just  takes  that 
much  from  our  merchants  and  boarding  houses  every  week. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  to  prison  convicts? — A.  I  do  not  know  in  Joliet, 
but  in  Nashville  they  are  paid  now  about  60  cents  a  day. 

Q.  And  board? — A.  No;  the  State  feeds  them.  The  manufacturer  who  leases 
them  just  uses  them  during  the  day. 

Q.  Is  that  true  when  they  are  farmed  out  this  way? — A.  They  are  not  farmed 
out.  The  law  requires  that  they  shall  not  be  taken  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
factories  are  built  inside  the  walls. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  They  are  taken  outside  of  the  walls  to  work  in  the 
mines,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes.  The  sentence  reads:  You  are  to  be  confined  inside 
the  walls.  Now,  whether  the  law  is  not  observed  I  do  not  know. 
•  Q.  The  mine  outside  is  regarded  as  a  penitentiary? — A.  I  suppose  so.  Then  we 
had  another  factory  started  here  by  W.  S.  Bruce.  He  manufactured  for  about  5 
or  6  months,  and  by  some  hook  or  crook  he  cut  the  Chickasaw  Saddlery  Company 
out  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary,  but  did  not  stay  there  more  than  a  month  or  two 
until  they  did  away  with  it.  Both  of  them  lost  it  in  some  way.  But  the  Chicka- 
saw Saddlery  Company  has  the  reform  school  in  Illinois,  where  they  have  all 
their  saddles  manufactured,  and  I  do  not  think  they  pay  anything  at  all  for  them, 
just  the  keeping  of  the  boys. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  If  that  operated  against  the  establishment  of  a  factory 
here  in  Memphis,  it  would  in  any  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  successful  saddle  factories  in  operation  now? — A.  There  are,  and 
the  proprietors  that  operate  them  pay  to  the  employees — they  do  not  make  a  living 
wage. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfori>.)  Have  their  wages  been  reduced  materially  by  reason 
of  competition  with  prison  workmen?— A.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  take  it  all  around  our 
own  city  here.  The  men  that  work  by  the  week  or  by  the  day  receive  a  fair  salary, 
but  for  those  that  work  by  the  piece  in  factories  the  salary  is  very  small;  not 
enough  to  live  on. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages?— A.  They  will  not  make  more  than  $9  or  §10  a  week 
from  labor  on  piecework.  We  had  a  little  instance  here  several  days  ago.  In 
Chicago  we  are  having  a  little  trouble  now.  Our  committee  was  waiting  on 
Marley  Brothers  and  told  them  they  were  not  getting  a  living  wage.  The  price 
of  living  was  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  laboring  man  to  keep  a  family, 
and  he  made  the  assertion  that  a  laboring  man  had  no  business  to  get  married 
and  keep  a  family. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  A  laboring  man  or  a  poor  man?— A.  The  laboring  man; 
it  is  the  same  thing.  I  believe  that  the  workingman  and  the  mechanic  could 
well  afford  to  be  taxed  by  the  year  to  support  the  convicts  in  idleness  and  come 
out  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  think  you  have  everybody  on  your  side  as  to  the 
working  of  convicts.  How  are  you  going  to  remedy  it? — A.  We  had  a  bill  come 
before  the  House  last  year,  but  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  become  a  law 
and  thought  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  it  defeated. 

Q.  Why  could  it  not  be  passed? — A.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  farmer  with  us.  He 
thinks  we  are  getting  a  world  of  money  at  §40  or  $50  a  month.  We  have  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  Memphis,  and  Knoxville — several  large  towns  send  represent- 
atives.   The  farmers  have  a  large  majority  over  us  and  they  will  not  help  us. 

Q.  The  farmer  thinks  he  can  get  the  harness  cheaper  when  prison  made? — A. 
Yes.  They  can  manufacture  harness  in  the  penitentiary  and  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket— it  would  surprise  you — I  could  not  well  state  the  difference,  but  they  sell  it 
much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  manufactured  for  in  a  fair  factory  where  there  is  a 
fair  wage  paid. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  step  toward  socialism? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not^favor  manufacturing  things  by  the  State? — A.  Penitentiary 
manufacturing  for  the  State? 

Q.  The  State  generally  manufacturing  goods  for  the  people. — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  think  individual  enterprise  is  better  so  long  as  it  is  unmolested? — A.  In 
some  things,  yes.    I  believe  in  municipal  ownership  of  quite  a  number  of  things. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  else. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  23, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  T.  0' HAVER, 

Captain  of  Police,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Peabody  Hotel  at  9:15  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  George  T.  O'Haver, 
captain  of  police,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  2  p.  m.,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  may  state  your  name  and  address.— A.  George  T. 
O'Haver,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Q.  And  your  occupation?— A.  Captain  of  police, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  city?— A.  Fifty  years. 

Q,  You  were  here  during  the  days  of  slavery?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  resided  here  continuously?— A.  Almost  continuously,  except  pos- 
sibly 5  years  I  was  away  to  school. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  comparison  between  the  present  period  and  slave 
days  as  to  the  condition  of  the  negro?— A.  Well,  we  all  like  him  to  be  free,  but 
as  to  the  advantage,  I  should  say  that  the  negro  is  hardly  as  well  provided  for 
now  as  in  slave  time;  thatis,  in  other  words,  he  don't  provide  for  himself  as  well 

as  his  owners  did.  ,    .     ,  .    ,  ■,  .     , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Nor  does  he  provide  for  his  dependents;  that  is,  his  fam- 
ily?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  does  not  care  as  tenderly  for  them  as  the  owner  did?— A:  No,  sir;  that  is 
my  observation. 

Q.  How  about  crime  among  them?  Increasmg  or  decreasing? — A.  I  should  say 
on  the  decrease. 
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Q.  Is  it  greater  among  them  than  among  the  white  population,  being  relatively 
the  same? — A.  Yes,  very  much  so. 

Q.  Of  what  nature  are  those  crimes? — A.  They  are  principally  felonies — bur- 
glaries among  themselves,  and  crimes  that  would  send  them  to  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Forgery  one  of  their  crimes? — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  hardly  sufficiently 
educated  to  make  good  forgers,  successful  forgers. 

Q.  Is  it  theft  from  persons  or  burglary  from  houses? — A.  House  burglary  princi- 
pally. 

Q.  Stealing? — A.  Yes,  stealing,  and  very  recently  we  have  been  troubled  a 
great  deal  by  highway  robberies.  Now,  to  illustrate,  in  3  months  we  had  about 
17  highway  robberies  committed  in  the  city. 

Q.  Persons  being  held  up  nights? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  one  or  two  men? — A.  No,  sir;  by  12  men.     We  caught  12  men. 

Q.  Sort  of  a  gang? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  connected  one  with  the  other. 
In  one  instance  there  were  3  in  the  gang,  but  they  were  generally  single.  There 
were  2  other  gangs  of  2  each.  If  it  were  not  for  the  negroes,  the  fact  is,  we 
would  lose  our  jobs. 

Q.  As  policemen  of  this  city? — A.  Yes;  wouldnot  have  any  use  for  our  services. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  the  bulk  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  negroes? — 
A.  Four-fifths  of  the  felonies  are  committed  by  the  negroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Of  course,  as  captain  of  police  you  come  in-contact  with 
a  disorderly  class  more  or  less.  Are  there  a  number  of  common  women,  prosti- 
tutes, in  the  city,  and  are  they  composed  more  largely  of  colored  women  than 
white? — A.  White  mainly;  that  is,  in  most  of  the  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  The  lowest  dives  are  composed  principally  of  colored  women? — A.  Yes,  as 
to  the  lowest  dives. 

Q.  They  are  mostly  frequented  by  colored  men? — A.  Negro  men  principally;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now,  what  can  you  say  as  to  the  morals  of  negroes  as 
a  class?  Are  they  improving  or  going  down,  practically? — A.  Well,  I  should 
think  they  are  improving,  rather  than  otherwise.  Now,  you  take  the  intelligent 
class  of  negroes,  and  they  are  making,  I  think,  an  honest  effort  to  elevate  their 
ways  and  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Elevate  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  among  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Among  the  better  class  of  negroes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  marked  generally  in  the  more  intelligent  class? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  a  feeling  of  pride  of  race? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  imitative  of  the  whites  and  desire  to  raise  family  and  woman- 
hood to  the  same  position  of  respect  that  the  white  man  does? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  We  had  some  testimony  this  morning  that  tended  to 
show  at  least  that  among  certain  of  the  educated  class  debauchery  was  more 
prevalent— that  is  to  say,  that  some  of  the  negroes  that  were  in  the  professions — 
I  don't  care  to  mention  it — were  more  given  to  this  practice  of  depraving  women 
than  any  other  class  of  them.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  scandal  in  that  way 
as  to  negro  preachers  here,  I  mean? — (No  response  by  the  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  generally  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  are  they 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  standard  of  morality  is  doubtful? — A.  Doubtful. 

Q.  And  yet  they  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  their  congregation? — A. 
They  have,  but  it  don't  extend  to  the  educated  class  of  negroes. 

Q.  You  mean  their  influence? — A.  Yes;  their  influence  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  you  call  the  better  class  of  negroes;  are  they 
the  educated  class? — A.  Well,  I  mean  now  some  negroes  who  are  employed  in 
banks  as  porters;  some  lawyers. 

Q.  (ByMr.SMYTH.)  House  servants? — A.  I  do  not  include  in  that  house  servants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Barbers? — A.  Barbers  and  that  class  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Mechanics? — A.  Some  mechanics;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  much  dissipation — drunkenness — among  the 
negroes? — A.  A  good  deal. 

Q.  More  than  among  the  whites? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Not  in  proportion? — A.  Not  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  earnings  for  liquor, 
do  they? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  lower  class  of  negroes — the  laboring  class  of  negroes. 

Q.  Now,  there  are  ene  or  two  points  I  want  to  question  you  about  particularly, 
and  one  is  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  cocaine  by  the  negroes. — A.  Well,  sir; 
I  think  it  is  rather  on  the  increase,  and  has  been. 

Q.  Explain  that.    It  is  something  new. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohpord.  )  What  is  cocaine? — A.  lean  hardly  say;  it  is  a  powder 
that  is  used  for  sniffing,  taking  it  in  the  nose.  It  has  something  of  the  same  effect, 
my  information  is,  as  morphine  or  the  opium  habit. 
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Q.  What  is  the  result  to  the  negroes? — A.  It  makes  them  crazy  for  the  time.  I 
have  seen  them  so  crazy  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

Q.  Crazy  or  drunk? — A.  Drunk  and  crazy. 

Q.  It  affects  his  moral  fiber  or  standing?    Does  it  degrade  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Weakens  the  control  of  his  passions? — A.  Yes;  and  mental  faculties.  So 
bad,  in  fact,  I  have  often  thought  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

Q.  Is  that  practiced  to  such  an  extent  that  there  has  been  notice  of  it  in  police 
records? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  known  here? — A.  Particularly  in  the  last  4  or  5 
years. 

Q.  Five  years  ago  unknown? — A.  I  did  not  know  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  It  has  been  on  the  increase? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Steadily?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Recognized  as  a  marked  evil  among  the  negroes  to-day? — A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  Can  you  notice  it  when  you  arrest  persons,  that  they  are  sometimes  under 
the  influence  of  cocaine? — A.  Yes  ;  it  is  often  said  to  be  a  cocaine  drunk  when 
they  are  being  brought  in. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  symptoms? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  so  all  along  the  river  towns? — A.  I  think  particularly  all  along  the 
river. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Introduced  from  New  Orleans,  was  it? — A.  I  suppose 
there  are  many  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  spreading  out  into  the  country? — A.  As  to  that  I  can 
not  say.  It  has  on  large  plantations  where  the  negroes  are  employed  for  cotton- 
picking  purposes  and  come  from  the  cities. 

Q.  Do  they  take  cocaine  in  preference  to  liquor — whisky? — A.  Some  do  and 
some  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  cheaper?  Can  you  go  on  a  cocaine  drunk  cheaper  than  a  whisky 
drunk? — A.  Yes ;  decidedly  cheaper.  You  can  get  enough  to  go  on  a  drunk  twice 
for  about  a  quarter. 

Q.  So  its  cheapness,  if  anything,  leads  to  its  use? — A.  Yes;  and  it  has  an  im- 
portant effect,  too. 

Q.  What  peculiar  effects  of  a  cocaine  drunk  ensue? — A.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  It  rather  takes  the  place  of  opium  than  whisky? — A. 
Yes:  more  particularly,  I  think.  Negroes  can  go  into  a  drug  store  and  buy  it 
without  a  prescription,  and  they  can  get  enough  of  it  for  a  quarter  to  get  drunk 
on — thoroughly  drunk  on. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Chinese  here? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Is  the  opium  habit  here,  too? — A.  Yes;  among  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Opium  joints  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  habit  of  cocaine  gotten  from  them,  from  the  opium  joints? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  sale  of  cocaine  ought  to  be  regulated  by  law  the  same 
as  other  poisons? — A.  Yes:  I  do. 

Q.  That  might  curb  the  habit? — A.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Ought  to  be  restricted  the  same  as  the  sale  of  poisons? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  consider  that  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  negro 
race?— A.  I  think  it  is;  yes. 

Q.  Lead  to  their  extermination  in  time,  if  the  practice  was  exended? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  practice  as  prevalent  among  the  white  peo- 
ple?— A.  No,  sir;  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.;  What  have  you  noticed  in  regard  to  the  educational 
facilities  for  the  negro  in  the  city?— A.  They  are  good. 

Q.  Public  schools,  have  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  teachers  are  high-class  young  men  and  women? — A.  Yes.  I  think 
they  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  white  people. 

Q.  Are  they  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  these  schools? — A.  Well,  hardly.  I 
do  not  think  they  do.  A  great  many  do  not,  at  least.  There  is  no  compulsion, 
you  know,  to  make  them  go  to  school  here.  A  great  many  do  not  care  anything 
about  education  themselves,  and  do  not  know  the  advantage  of  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  18, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  GOMPERS, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  commission  met  at  12.05  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  April  18,  1899,  Vice-Chairman 
Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  was  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness, and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gompers.  With  your  permission  I  would  say  I  would  like  my  testimony  to 
be  general,  where  it  will  be  of  greater  advantage,  and  specific  and  in  detail, 
where  the  same  purposes  can  be  accomplished.  My  only  desire  is  to  give  as  clear 
testimony  to  the  commission  as  I  may  be  able,  to  give. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  name  and  residence,  and  official  posi- 
tion?— A.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  My 
residence  is  No.  44  East  One  hundred  and  tenth  street,  New  York  City.  The 
headquarters  of  the  organization  is  at  423  and  425  G  street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  an  organization 
that  grew  from  its  own  genesis,  or  was  it  the  successor  of  any  other  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States? — A.  It  was  the  successor  of  the  National  Labor 
Union,  which  went  out  of  existence  in  1868;  rather,  that  was  the  last  convention 
of  that  organization  that  was  ever  held;  and  from  that  day  until  1881  there  did 
not  exist  a  general  organization  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  not  at  least  on  the 
trade  union  basis  of  organization.  In  1881  a  conference  was  held  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. ,  where  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  new  national  labor  movement — 
ought  to  be  inaugurated,  or  called  into  existence;  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a 
congress  to  take  place  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  November,  1881.  It  was  there  that 
the  organization  then  known  as  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  formed.  It  continued  in  existence 
from  then  under  that  name  until  1886,  when  the  convention,  instead  of  being  held 
at  St.  Louis,  as  the  previous  convention  determined  it  should  be  held,  a  general 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  organization  was  taken,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  place  to  hold  the  convention;  and  this  change  was  made  in  order 
that  the  various  national  unions  unaffiliated  with  the  old  organization  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  affiliated  organizations  and  forming  an  amal- 
gamation under  some  new  name  and  greater  activity  and  opportunity.  The 
amalgamation  was  effected,  and  the  name  American  Federation  of  Labor  adopted. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? — A.  I  have  been  president,  with  the  intermission  of  2  years  only,  in  1885, 
and  1,  in  1895,  since  1882.  In  1881  I  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  but  with- 
drew and  was  elected  vice-president  unanimously,  and  the  following  year  presi- 
dent, and  continued  in  the  position  with  the  exception  of  the  times  just  stated.  I 
should  add,  if  1  may  be  permitted,  that  there  was  no  salary  of  any  kind,  or 
emolument  of  any  character  from  the  formation  of  the  organization  in  1881  until 
May  1887.  The  work  was  all  gratuitously  performed,  such  as  could  be  performed 
by  a  man  who  was  a  factory  operative  and  had  a  family  to  support,  giving  the 
evenings,  the  Sabbath,  and  holidays,  or  what  were  holidays  to  others,  and  occa- 
sionally taking  a  little  time  that  could  be  taken  from  the  work  with  the  consent 
of  the  employer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  members  in  your  organization  when 
you  first  formed ,  and  the  number  of  members  to-day ,  the  men  that  are  represented  in 
your  body? — A.  Only  approximately,  and  I  can  not  give  figures  as  absolute,  for  there 
were  different  methods  by  which  the  numerical  strength  was  ascertained.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  federation  there  was  a  much  smaller  contribution  by  the  organi- 
zations to  the  general  office,  and  as  a  consequence  many  of  the  organizations 
would  give  their  full  membership.  The  members  of  labor  organizations  are  very 
much  like  other  men.  They  are  not  always  in  love  with  the  tax  collector.  The 
per  capita  tax  to  the  general  office  in  the  organized  labor  movement  is  what  the 
tax  is  to  the  citizen  in  public  life,  and  pejhaps  there  may  be  a  desire  not  to  run 
into  the  tax  collector  and  to  volunteer  the  information  as  to  all  that  may  be 
assessible;  but  I  should  say  approximately  that  there  were  about  200,000  workers 
represented  in  1881.  There  are  now  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I 
should  say,  more  than  600,000. 

Q.  Your  federation  is  on  the  trades-union  system,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  it  is,  as 
its  term  implies,  a  federation  of  trades  unions.  It  is  a  volunteer  association  and 
depends  more  largely  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion on  earth.    There  is  absolutely  no  power  of  coercion,  and  experience  has 
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demonstrated  that  to  be  our  greatest  source  of  strength.  Our  officers,  our  coun- 
cils, our  conventions,  must  of  necessity  eriaeavor  to  express  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  who  are  associated  and  affiliated  with  us.  If  we  fail  to  do  that, 
either  in  our  representative  capacity  at  the  conventions  or  in  our  capacity  as 
executive  officers,  we  should  soon  be  generals  without  an  army.  The  right  as 
associations  to  disassociate  themselves  is  inherent  in  the  affiliated  organizations. 

Q.  How  many  international  unions  of  trades  have  you  in  the  association?  How 
many  national,  or  State,  or  whatever  subdivisions  you  have? — A.  We  have  now 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  71  national  and  international 
unions.  That  is  a  larger  number  of  national  and  international  unions  than  has 
ever  before  existed  in  the  United  States.  From  the  fact  that  Canada  is  an  adja- 
cent country  to  ours  and  a  competitor,  and  that  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and 
the  South  American  Republics  are  considered  practically  one  contiguous  country, 
the  term  ' '  international "  used  in  the  sense  of  the  organizations,  simply  applies  to 
the  American  Continent.  There  are  about  11,500  local  unions  attached  to  these 
national  and  international  unions;  there  are  10  State  branches;  there  are  87  city 
central  bodies;  central  labor  unions  known  under  several  technical  names;  and 
there  are  a  little  more  than  600  local  unions  which  have  no  national  or  interna- 
tional unions  of  their  own,  and  are  directly  attached  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  by  charter.  The  national  and  international  unions  hold  the  same  rela- 
tive position  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  I  should  say  the  States  do 
to  the  Federal  Government;  they  are  perfectly  autonomous  and  independent  in 
their  internal  affairs;  and  only  upon  affairs  affecting  the  working  people  as  a 
wage-earning  class  does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  interfere,  intervene, 
or  help;  and  carrying  that  thought  further  a  moment,  I  should  say  that  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  interfere  or  intervene  until  the  assistance  is  asked;  not  to  be  the 
meddler;  that  the  government  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  national 
and  international  union  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  those  primarily  in  interest;  and 
if  the  general  organization  can  be  helpful,  it  should  be  when  applied  to,  rather 
than  to  force  itself  upon  the  organization,  when  perhaps  such  an  effort  or  attempt 
at  meddling  would  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Your  national  officers  are  the  president,  secretary,  and  executive  council? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  this  executive  council  selected  or  formed? — A.  By  the  delegates  from 
the  various  affiliated  unions.  They  meet  in  conventon  and  vote  openly  by  roll 
call,  and  each  delegate  is  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  every  100  members  he  rep- 
resents, or  major  fraction  thereof,  and  the  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  all 
votes  is  elected.  They  elect  one  on  each  ballot.  In  that  way  the  president,  the 
several  vice-presidents,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  are  elected. 

Q.  So  that  that  election  is  purely  elective  and  never  by  appointment? — A.  Never 
by  appointment;  always  elective. 

Q.  And  all  those  members  of  your  national  council  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  national  or  state  bodies? — A.  They  are  now.  They  are  always  in  good 
standing  in  their  organizations  which  they  represent,  but  they  do  not  always 
represent  a  national  or  international.  While  that  is  usually  the  case,  there  has 
been  a  case,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  present  second  vice-president;  some 
4  years  ago  he  was  elected  while  representing  a  local  central  body,  rather  than  a 
national  union;  but  in  the  last  convention,  and  few  previous  conventions,  he 
represented  the  national  union  of  his  trade,  and  was  reelected  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  council. 

Each  of  the  members  of  the  executive  council  is  an  executive  officer  in  his  own 
national  union  and  has  had  the  indorsement,  the  most  emphatic  indorsement,  that 
any  man  can  receive.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  off  the  names,  and  give 
some  personal  expression  of  each  one.  The  executive  council  consists  at  present 
of  9  members.  They  are,  Samuel  Gompers:  I  have  been  a  delegate  from  my  own 
local  union  to  the  national  conventions  of  my  trade  since  and  including  1877.  I 
was  offered  the  presidency  of  that  organization  before  Mr.  Adolph  Strasser  was 
elected.  I  declined  it  because  I  preferred  to  see  Mr.  Strasser  elected.  He  was 
not  at  the  convention  at  the  time.  He  was  my  choice  for  the  presidency.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  council  of  that  organization  many  years.  I  have  been  its 
accredited  delegate  to  every  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  That  is  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union? — A.  Yes.  I  am  at  present 
its  first  vice-president. 

Mr.  P.  J.  McGuire,  first  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is 
the  founder  and  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners,  an  organization  that  he  formed  in  1879, 1  believe.  Mr.  McGuire 
has  been  unanimously  reelected  to  the  secretaryship  of  that  organization  at  every 
convention  held,  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  convention  of  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor  with  but  one  or  two  interruptions,  and  these  were  of  his  own 
choice. 

Mr.  James  Duncan,  general  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union, 
has  the  confidence  of  his  organization;  has  been  elected  secretary  only  recently, 
and  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  more  than  the 
past  10  years. 

Mr.  James  O'Connell  is  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
and  has  been  for  the  past  6  years.  He  has  been  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  the  past  4  years,  or  the  year  immediately  following  the 
affiliation  of  his  organization  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  vice-president,  is  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  For  two  years  he  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  He  is  the  successor 
of  one  of  the  members  of  your  commission,  Mr.  Ratchford,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  first  convention  he 
attended. 

Mr.  Max  Morris,  general  secretary  of  the  Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective 
Union,  has  held  that  office  for  several  years.  He  was  elected  at  the  last  convention, 
for  the  first  time,  as  vice-president. 

Mr.  Thomas  I.  Kidd  is  general  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers' 
International  Union,  and  has  held  that  position  for  many  years;  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  several  times, 
and  was  elected  last  year. 

Mr.  John  B.  Lennon,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors' 
National  Union,  has  held  that  office  for  the  past  12  or  14  years.  He  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  the  past  10  years  or  more,  and 
has  been  a  delegate  for  as  many  years. 

Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  American  Federation  of  Labor,  belongs  to 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  was  elected  a  little  more  than  2  years 
ago.    He  is  now  serving  in  his  third  year. 

That,  in  brief,  willindicate  to  you  the  fact  of  the  rather  representative  character 
of  the  men  composing  the  executive  council .  The  executive  council's  headquarters 
are  here,  but  they  only  meet  occasionally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Do  not  reside  here  permanently? — A.  No;  they  locate 
at  different  points  in  the  country,  and  meet  at  the  headquarters  here;  or,  as 
occasion  requires,  elsewhere,  to  transact  business.  Most  of  the  business,  I  might 
say,  during  the  conventions  and  the  interim  between  executive-council  meetings, 
is  conducted  by  correspondence. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAE.)  You  have  a  defense  fund,  have  you  not,  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor? — A.  We  are  just  trying  to  create  one.  We  had  a  provision 
in  the  constitution  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  the  executive  council  had  the  power  to  levy  an  assessment  of  2  cents  a 
week  per  member  upon  all  organizations  affiliated.  This,  however,  has  only  been 
resorted  to  about  six  times  during  the  existence  of  the  organization;  and  at  the 
last  convention  a  new  system  was  proposed;  that  the  organizations  may  elect  to 
contribute  5  cents  per  month  to  create  a  defense  fund.  It  is  only  within  the  past 
6  weeks  that  the  circular  went  out  from  our  office  to  the  affiliated  organizations, 
stating  that  we  expected  them  to  signify  on  or  before  June  1, 1899,  as  to  their 
desire  of  becoming  contributors  to  this  voluntary  defense  fund.  If  it  were  a 
little  later  in  the  year  I  should  be  willing  to  express  an  open  and  official  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  proposition  in  the  last  convention. 

Q.  You  would  not  care  now  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a  large 
defense  fund  in  any  organization? — A.  Yes;  I  have  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  express- 
ing an  opinion. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  that. — A.  So  long  as  men  will 
have  adverse  interests,  and  one  side  either  proposes  to  fight  to  defend  its  interests 
or  is  in  a  position  to  fight  to  defend  or  further  its  interests,  it  is  humane,  it  is  just, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  other  side  also  prepare  itself  to  defend  or  protect  or 
advance  its  interests.  If  it  does  not  it  will  be  annihilated.  The  defense  fund 'in 
the  hands  of  4he  organizations  of  labor  is  the  material  weapon  by  which  the 
working  people  can,  do,  and  must  protect  themselves.  Wealth  in  the  hands  of 
the  employer  is  in  itself  a  great  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  wage  earner, 
unless  the  wage  earner  is  organized  and  in  a  position  to  protect  himself.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  individual  workingman,  when  leaving  his  employment,  was 
somewhat  nearer  upon  an  equality  in  power  with  the  individual  employer. 
Organization  then  may  not  have  been  as  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  labor- 
ers' interests  as  it  is  to-day.  To-day  the  successful  employer  is  that  one  who 
employs  a  very  large  number  of  workingmen,  and  if  fair  consideration  for  the 
employees'  rights  is  to  be  had  at  all,  the  entire  number  of  the  employees  must  act 
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as  one  man  in  order  to  be  upon  an  equality  of  power  and  strength,  to  resist 
encroachments  upon  the  workers'  rights,  and  be  as  comparatively  strong  as  the 
individual  worMngman  was  to  the  individual  employer  say  half  a  century  ago, 
when  the  man  employing  five  men  was  a  fairly  extensive  employer.  The  acting 
together,  the  aggregation,  is  the  unit.  The  union  is  the  machine  by  which  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  It  is  the  discipline  of  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  the  army  of  labor,  and  a  defense  fund  is  the  arms  and  ammunition.  I  believe 
in  the  defense  fund,  that  employers  may  understand  in  the  beginning  that  they 
can  not  trivially  or  lightly  attempt  to  reduce  wages;  that  they  can  not  enforce 
obnoxious  conditions,  say,  for  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labor, 
obnoxious  shop  rules,  unsanitary  conditions  of  employment,  surroundings,  etc.; 
that  they  can  not  lightly  or  inconsiderately  do  these  things  without  knowing 
beforehand  that  the  workers  are  organized  and  are  in  a  position  to  withstand  for 
a  considerable  time  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  enforce  these  con- 
ditions which  the  organized  employees  would  resent.  On  the  other  hand  a  large 
fund,  a  defense  fund  being  part  of  it,  is  the  better  fund  than  any.  A  large  fund 
in  the  organization  is  the  preventive  of  the  reduction  of  wages  during  dull  times, 
and  it  gives  the  better  opportunity  to  workmgmen  to  obtain  concessions  when 
industry  revives.  We  have  seen  that  when  organizations  have  had  little  or  no 
funds  and  an  industrial  crisis  comes,  as  it  does  under  our  economic  conditions, 
periodically — there  is  a  periodicity  about  our  industrial  crises  that  is  very  notice- 
able to  the  student— when  these  years  of  industrial  stagnation  come  upon  us  and 
the  workers  are  only  partly  organized  and  have  little  funds,  they  are  the  easiest 
to  succumb  to  the  constant  reductions  in  their  wages;  and  when  an  industrial 
revival  takes  place  they  are  the  last  to  receive  any  of  its  benefits.  It  is  the  organi- 
zations of  the  working  people  which  are  best  prepared  to  withstand  injustice  or 
reductions  in  wages  that  succeed  best  in  resistance.  They  maintain  the  organi- 
zation during  the  periods  of  depression  and  are  already  in  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  better  opportunities  which  present  themselves  by  reason  of  a  revival 
of  industry,  while  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  suffered  most  lose  a  very 
large  part  of  their  organization,  if  not  entirely,  and  much  of  the  time  is  lost  in 
the  effort  to  bring  the  men  together  to  reorganize.  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  which,  if  taken  at  the  flood,"  etc. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  proposition,  accepted,  as  I  understand,  by  trades 
unions  usually,  that  the  larger  the  defense  fund  and  the  higher  the  dues  of  any 
union,  the  stronger  they  are  and  the  more  sure  they  are  to  protect  their  rights? — 
A.  That  proposition  can  not  be  successfully  disputed;  and,  too,  the  large  fund  in 
an  organization  is  the  greatest  contributing  cause  to  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  strikes. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  mention  the  position  of  the  cigar  makers'  union  in 
respect  to  the  fund  and  the  strike  matter? — A.  The  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  member,  and  have  been  since  1864, 
continuously,  was  at  one  time  an  incoherent  mass  of  federated  members  into  a 
federated  number  of  local  unions,  each  absolutely  independent  of  the  other, 
except  that  they  could,  if  they  chose,  accept  a  member's  traveling  card  and 
accord  him  the  hand  of  fellowship.  During  the  early  history  of  the  organization 
it  possessed  no  real  merit,  until  a  strike  occurred  and  brought  about  an  under- 
standing among  my  fellow-craftsmen  that  there  was  something  more  necessary 
than  simply  the  declaration  that  one  was  a  union  man,  and  that  was  that  wherever 
you  are  a  union  man  you  are  naturally  to  observe  the  same  obligations,  perform 
the  same  duties,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  benefits.  That  dawned 
upon  us  just  after  a  great  strike  and  just  previous  to  the  greater  strike  of  1877, 
when  there  were  about  10,000  cigar  makers  out  on  strike,  after  suffering  all  the 
miseries  that  one  could  imagine.  It  was  at  the  convention  of  1877  that  we  adopted 
the  first  proposition  of  uniform  dues  and  uniform  initiation  fees.  Previous  to 
that  one  local  union  would  charge  $5  for  initiation  fee,  another  one  would  charge 
$3,  another  $1,  another,  not  so  fortunately  situated,  wotild  charge  10  cents,  or 
perhaps  accept  them  without  any  initiation  fee  at  all,  and  usually  where  we 
charged  very  low  figures  they  used  to  run  in  in  swarms.  If  I  could  coin  a  word 
expressive  of  the  way  they  ran  out,  I  should  be  glad  to — the  way  they  left  the 
organization.  And  this  was  true,  too,  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  dues;  lack  of 
uniformity  of  duties  and  rights.  We  gradually  introduced  a  system  by  which 
not  only  the  dues  were  increased,  but  the  funds  belonged  to  the  membership  in 
their  collective  capacity,  but  were  held  in  the  local  unions,  never  at  general  head- 
quarters. We  established  a  system,  too,  by  which  a  member  was  entitled  to  the 
same  benefits— strike  benefit,  lockout  benefit,  victimization  benefit,  sick  benefit, 
traveling  benefit — that  is,  when  a  member  was  out  of  employment,  so  that  he 
need  not  be  arrested  as  a  tramp  or  vagrant  his  union  card  entitled  him  to  a  loan 
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from  the  union  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  was,  so  that  he  could  travel  to  the 
next  point,  and  get  50  cents  in  addition  to  the  mileage,  so  as  to  buy  a  meal  or  get 
a  lodging,  and  from  place  to  place  those  loans  were  accorded  to  him  until  he  could 
return  to  work,  and  then  he  paid  10  per  cent  of  his  wages  in  repaying  the  organ- 
ization the  loan  advanced.  It  was  a  loan  system,  without  interest,  of  course. 
Then  there  was  the  out-of-work  benefit — benefit  when  a  man  is  out  of  work;  that 
condition  for  which  society  makes  no  provision  at  all,  not  even  the  charitably 
inclined.  Our  organization  proposed  to  go  to  the  defense  of  the  member  and  pay 
him,  not  a  stipend  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  something  in  his  own  right  as  a  con- 
tributing member.  Then  the  death  benefit,  from  $50  for  the  first  year  of  a  mem- 
bership to  $550  to  a  member's  family  or  nearest  of  kin  for  15  years'  membership. 
There  is  a  graduated  figure  or  sum  between  those  sums.  We  pay  30  cents  per 
week  as  dues  for  these  benefits,  and  we  receive  in  return  a  larger  amount  in  the 
shape  of  benefits,  direct  benefits,  than  is  paid  by  any  insurance  or  beneficial 
association  on  earth.  The  combination  makes  its  administration  economical. 
The  percentage  of  expenditure  for  administration  is  very  small;  and  this  does 
not  refer  to  the  strike  benefit  or  lockout  benefit,  or  victimization  benefit. 

During  the  early  history  of  our  organization  the  men  would  be  on  a  strike  at 
least,  I  should  say,  2  months  of  the  year.  Cigar  makers  were  continually  on  strike, 
very  much  like  the  coal  miners  were  between  1893  and  1897 — always  striking. 
At  any  rate  they  had  not  lost  their  manhood  and  courage  to  protest  against 
wrong.  They  were  going  down  during  those  years,  but  they  were  fighting  all  the 
time,  and  the  fighting  quality  came  to  their  relief  when  they  entered  into  their 
great  contest  in  1897,  which  brought  about,  I  might  say,  the  last  of  the  great 
misery  of  the  miners.  A  transformation  took  place  in  our  trade.  Our  constant 
fighting  at  least  maintained  within  us  some  grit  to  protest  at  some  opportune 
time  to  advantage .  In  the  early  history  of  the  organization  we  expended  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  strikes.  The  greater  proportion  of  our  funds  was 
expended  in  strikes.  I  could  give  you  the  figures,  but  not  just  now.  Mr.  Perkins, 
the  president  of  that  organization,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  he  should  give  that 
testimony.  I  would  not  care  to  intrench  upon  the  ground  that  he  ought  probably 
to  cover.  I  would  say  that  in  the  same  proportion  that  we  increased  our  dues 
from  10  cents  per  week  to  30  we  had  less  strikes,  consequently  less  expenditure 
for  strikes,  and,  nothwithstanding  that,  our  strikes  in  the  later  years  were  usually 
of  a  character  for  improvement,  for  the  higher  wage.  There  were  very  few 
strikes  during  the  industrial  depression  between  1893  and  1897.  There  were  very 
few  great  strokes  in  which  our  trade  was  involved  by  reason  of  the  fact— that  we 
attributed,  rather — that  the  organization  was  numerically  and  financially  strong 
and  could  resist  for  a  very  long  period  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to 
reduce  wages.  Their  experience  had  taught  them  that  a  fight  with  the  cigar 
makers  was  expensive  at  any  time,  and  that  with  the  organization  and  its  large 
treasury  it  might  be  interminable.  In  1883,  when  we  were  only  paying  15  cents 
per  week  dues,  a  strike  of  cigar  makers  in  Cincinnati,  involving  about  1,800  peo 
pie,  lasted  for  13  months.  We  did  not  win  the  strike,  but  the  employers  do  not 
exist  in  Cincinnati.  The  trade  went  elsewhere,  and  where  that  trade  went  the 
cigar  makers  went  and  higher  wages  went;  and  though  the  strike  was  lost  in 
Cincinnati,  as  an  effect  of  the  strike  the  good  result  was  obtained. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Question  3. — Incorporation  of  trades  unions, 
feasibility,  and  legal  effect.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  the  question  of  the  incor- 
poration of  trades  unions? — A.  Fairly. 

Q.  And  found  both  good  and  bad  effects,  in  your  opinion? — A.  In  the  first  years 
of  my  connection  with  the  general  labor  movement  I  was  in  favor  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  trades  unions.    I  have  not  advocated  that  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  I  am  afraid  that  the  time  may  come  when  there  will 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
workers  to  mulct  the  treasuries  of  the  trades  unions  and  destroy  much  of  that 
which  has  been  built  up  by  the  workingmen  in  the  trades  unions.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  that  the  kings  of  England  committed  in  confiscating  the 
funds  of  the  guilds.  Those  funds  that  had  been  built  up  by  the  workingmen  in 
their  guilds  to  provide  for  the  indigent  and  the  suffering  members  of  the  guilds 
were  confiscated  by  the  kings  as  part  of  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
organizations  or  guilds  were  destroyed. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  the  pecuniary  liability  of  trades  unions  on  any 
contracts  for  labor? — A.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  proposition.  I  should  want 
that  the  funds  of  a  trades  union  should  be  absolutely  safe  from  the  interference 
of  the  State. 

Q.  By  interference  of  the  State  do  you  mean 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  Judicial  process?— A.  Including  that.  There  has 
never  yet  been  a  very  serious  effort  made  on  that  line,  unless  it  was  clothed  by 
some  judicial  process. 

Q.  (By  Representative  G-abdnee.)  What  would  be  the  objection,  from  your 
standpoint,  to  a  trades  union  assuming  a  pecuniary  responsibility  for  the  keeping 
of  its  agreements  with  contractors  or  employers?  You  said  you  anticipated  dan- 
ger. Would  that  danger  come,  in  your  judgment,  from  the  inability  of  the  union 
to  control  its  members,  or  would  it  not?— A.  Not  necessarily,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  causes  that  I  might  put  in  this  way:  There  is  scarcely  an  act  which  a 
union  can  take  but  which,  in  its  very  nature,  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of 
members,  is  practically  a  public  act,  of  which  the  employers  are  generally 
informed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  any  act  that  the  employer  can 
perform  or  take  which  is  a  public  act,  or  of  which  information  can  reach  the 
employees.  Contracts  are  frequently  entered  into  by  employers  with  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations.  The  employer  determines  upon  a  change  of  policy; 
he  does  not  announce  a  lockout— simply  a  reorganization  of  his  forces.  The 
reorganization  of  his  forces  is  practically  a  lockout,  and  the  employees  have  no 
redress  and  can  not  have  any. 

Q.  If  the  labor  union  were  incorporated  and  as  a  corporation  made  contracts 
with  the  employer,  then  it  would  have  redress  for  the  violation  of  that  contract, 
would  it  not? — A.  Hardly.  There  is  not  an  employer  who  can  not  find  some 
means  to  overcome  the  terms  of  a  contract,  more  particularly  when  labor  is 
poorly  organized  or  insufficiently  organized,  and  he  can  get  others  to  take  their 
places. 

Q.  Then  would  your  objection  on  that  point  be  that  you  fear  the  contract 
would  be  binding  upon  tb.e  employees  and  they  would  be  unable  to  enforce  it 
against  the  employer? — A.  Yos,  in  the  courts,  to  establish  it  beyond  the  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  as  legal  evidence.  Anyone  who  has  had  long  experience  as  an 
employee  will  understand  that.  Having  had  an  experience  of  26  years  as  a  fac- 
tory operative,  I  know  what  that  means  from  my  own  observation,  and  I  also 
know  that  as  having  come  under  my  observation  as  one  devoting  his  efforts  to 
the  labor  movement. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  that  precisely  the  evil  which  the  advocates  of  incorporation  seek" 
to  remedy?  Is  the  contention  not  made  that  if  the  trade  unions  were  incor- 
porated, so  that  they  were  legal  bodies,  their  contracts  would  have  a  legal  status 
in  the  courts;  would  be  legal  evidence  of  what  was  agreed  and  would  be  enforce- 
able?— A.  There  are  a  number  of  unions  that  have  availed  themselves  of  incor- 
poration under  State  laws.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  under  the  United 
States  law.  But  the  fact  of  incorporation  of  a  trade  union  has  not  added  either  to 
its  stability  or  to  its  ability  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  the  employer. 

Q.  As  a  legal  proposition,  if  the  union  is  made  a  body  corporate  and  the  act 
under  which  it  is  incorporated  is  broad  enough,  it  must  be  true  that  such  incor- 
poration gives  it  a  legal  status  to  enforce  its  contract  by  judgment  against  the 
other  party  to  the  contract. — A.  If  the  facts  which  constitute  a  practical  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  a  contract  could  be  presented  as  legal  evidence  in  the  courts, 
that  would  be  true;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grievances  from  which  the  organ- 
ized workers  suffer,  so  far  as  the  violation  of  the  terms  of  a  contract  goes,  are 
not  in  its  specific  violation,  but  by  the  surreptitious  efforts,  by  indirect  means, 
to  overcome  the  terms  of  a  contract  and  practically  annul  it — as,  for  instance, 
determining,  say,  that  for  the  production  of  such  an  article  a  specific  amount  of 
wage  shall  be  paid,  and  by  the  introduction  of  another  article  preciselythe  same 
and  simply  giving  it  another  name  requiring  the  same  amount  of  work  to  be 
performed  in  the  production  of  the  article,  yet  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  not 
violated.  It  is  simply  called  or  styled  by  the  employer  as  something  new,  not 
called  for  by  the  contract,  and  in  which  he  insists  that  that  wage  is  a  fair  one. 

Q.  Then  the  answer  formulates  in  this  way:  That  the  subject  is  one  which  can 
not  be  covered  by  contract? — A.  It  is,  so  far  as  that  point  is  concerned.  There  is 
another.  In  all  bodies  a  certain  number  are  more  active  for  the  time  being  than 
the  larger  number  constituting  the  body,  and  I  presume  that  may  be  true,  too, 
with  all  due  respect,  of  the  members  of  this  Industrial  Commission,  as  well  as  it 
is  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  as  well  as  it  is  in  the  church;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
organizations  of  labor.  The  men  who  are  selected  as  the  representatives  of  the 
organization,  and  true  to  the  interest  and  the  cause  of  the  men  they  represent, 
want  the  terms  of  the  contract  lived  up  to ,  are  good  workmen ,  have  been  employed 
for  a  long  number  of  years  by  the  employer.  The  employer  finds  that  he  should 
like  to  nibble  at  that  scale,  and  he  knows  that  two  or  three  of  these  men  are 
sticklers  for  the  enforcement  of  the  contract.  He  will  find  the  means  by  which 
these  three  men  have  been  "  negPectful "  of  their  work;  he  will  find  the  means  by 
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which  he  can  demonstrate  to  a  disinterested  party  that  this  man  has  not  per- 
formed his  work  as  required;  he  can,  through  his  superintendent  or  foreman, 
make  his  work — his  employment — there  uncomfortable,  make  his  surroundings 
unbearable,  so  that  he  will,  perhaps,  in  desperation  do  something  that  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  rule — a  violation  of  a  rule  that  is  never  punished,  and  a  rule  that 
has  become  lax  by  the  demonstration  of  its  inutility  and  uselessness.  This  one, 
recognizing  its  disuse,  doing  the  same  as  others,  violating  that  simple  rule,  gives 
sufficient  cause  for  discharge.  It  is  good  cause,  or  it  is  supposed  to  be  good  cause, 
for  discharge;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  rule,  and  one,  two,  or  three  active  men, 
representative  men,  are  easily  disposed  of ,  and  the  others  are  conveniently  informed 
that  it  is  best  not  to  be  too  contentious  in  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Q.  Would  not  the  incorporation  of  the  union  relieve  precisely  the  situation 
cited  in  the  illustration?  Neither  the  active  men  nor  the  other  men  would  have 
anything  to  say  about  the  contract.  It  would  be  the  board  of  that  union  that 
made  it. — A.  But  when  the  employees  of  the  concern  are  practically  substituted 
the  organization,  as  such,  can  take  no  action.  When  the  spirit  has  been  crushed 
out  of  the  men  the  organization  can  not  take  any  action,  for  the  reason  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  rely  for  evidence  upon  the  men  employed,  and  they  would 
be  either  unwilling  witnesses  or  witnesses  who  would  endeavor  to  shield  the 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  by  the  employer. 

Q.  My  understanding,  then,  is  this:  That  under  a  corporation,  and  a  contract 
between  the  corporate  body  and  the  employer,  you  fear,  first,  that  the  contract 
could  and  would  be  enforced  against  the  union  in  the  courts;  secondly,  that  it 
could  not  be  enforced  against  the  employer  because,  if  a  manufacturing  business, 
he  is  enabled  to  invent  numberless  devices  for  evading  it,  so  that  the  courts  could 
not  protect  the  union  against  him? — A.  Yes;  there  would  be  so  many  ways  by 
which  he  could  circumvent  it  himself. 

Q.  Any  other  reason  yon  want  to  give? — A.  There  was  one,  yes.  The  funds  of 
an  incorporated  union  are  subject  to  the  union's  disposition.  The  laws  of  the 
union  define  how  the  moneys  can  be  expended.  Usually  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote,  often  a  majority  vote,  to  determine;  and  there  is  likely  to  be  and  is  a  minority, 
no  matter  how  small,  opposed  to  any  proposed  action;  and  in  an  incorporated 
trade  union  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  a  minority  to  enjoin  a  union  from 
expending  its  funds  even  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws.  The  effect  of  it  would 
be  disastrous  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  employer  and  employed.  Though 
an  injunction  against  the  expenditure  of  any  money  may  not  be  made  permanent, 
yet  the  fact  that  the  money  is  not  made  available  at  a  specified  time,  the  time 
when  the  members  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  benefits  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed, is  in  itself  sufficient  to  discourage  the  men  engaged  in  a  conflict.  They 
do  not  know  how  long  the  funds  may  be  tied  up.  They  lose  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  organization  to  protect  them  in  their  contests,  and  lose  heart  in  the 
contest  itself.  Cases  may  arise  when  the  employer,  who  frequently  has  an 
influence  with  a  number  of  the  men,  no  matter  whether  the  influence  be  legiti- 
mate or  otherwise,  may  influence  a  small  minority  to  take  such  action  as  will 
practically  do  the  work  of  the  employer  and  break  the  backbone  of  the  contest. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  the  objections 
pointed  out  as  against  incorporation  would  be  overcome  by  reason  of  the  advan- 
tages in  maintaining  general  contracts? — A.  No;  the  terms  of  a  contract  between 
an  employer  and  the  employees  are  generally  observed,  not  because  of  the  written 
agreement  or  contract,  but  because  of  the  power  of  the  organization.  There  is 
more  collective  bargaining  between  the  national  unions  of  the  country  to-day 
than  ever  before;  but  it  is  true  that  there  are  efforts  locally  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  break  away  from  the  terms  of  the  general  collective  bargain;  but 
with  time,  as  the  organization  demonstrates  to  the  employer  its  ability  to  make 
his  effort  costly,  he  will  more  readily  abide  by  the  collective  bargain  reached,  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  trades  union  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  help  it  one  iota, 
one  jot. 

Cj).  Then  you  believe  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  strength  of  a  trade 
union,  to  have  its  agreements  complied  with,  and  that  the  law  can  not  secure 
through  incorporation  of  that  trade  union  for  its  members  what  the  trade  union 
can  not  secure? — A.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  so,  and  I  say  it  as  a  result  of 
an  experience  of  more  than  34  years  in  the  labor  movement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect,  if  any,  does  incorporation  have  on  the 
right  of  private  contract  of  the  individual? — A.  It  would  be  a  collective  contract, 
and  it  would  not  interfere  with  any  contract  that  did  not  conflict  with  the  terms 
of  the  collective  contract. 

Q.  Would  a  person  on  the  outside  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  officers  of  the 
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trade  union  to  make  a  contract  for  the  individual  workmen  that  he  desires  to 
have  to  do  his  work?  Let  me  illustrate  it  this  way:  I  want  10  mechanics.  Now, 
could  I  go  to  the  10  men  and  contract,  or  must  I  go  to  the  officers  of  the  organi- 
zation and  contract  with  them? — A.  That  is,  providing  you  have  an  agreement  or 
contract  with  the  union  by  the  terms  of  which  you  are  not  only  to  employ  the 
members  of  the  union  but  to  apply  at  the  union's  offices  for  the  help  you  require. 
If  that  is  not  one  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  it  is  not  often  so,  then  you 
employ  whichever  members  you  please.  There  are  several  things  in  connection 
with  this  of  interest,  and  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  what  is  regarded,  as 
an  action  of  manliness,  the  ethics  of  unionism  in  that  regard  in  one  trade,  and  that 
which  is  regarded  as  the  direct  opposite  in  anothertrade.  For  instance,  there  are 
some  trades  which  have  carried  the  system  along  since  the  formation  of  the 
guilds,  and  that  is  that  no  man  should  ask  for  employment  himself;  that  some 
one,  the  steward  of  the  shop,  the  steward  of  the  old  "  chapel,"  should  ask  the 
foreman  if  he  has  employment  for  a  man.  The  asking  by  an  individual  for 
employment  for  himself  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  wanting  in  manhood.  The 
steward  of  a  shop  could  not  refuse  to  ask  the  superintendent  or  foreman  for  a 
position  for  this  man,  no  matter  whether  he  was  a  personal  friend  or  personal 
enemy.  If  he  would  refuse  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  unmanly  and  unworthy 
act.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  trades  in  which  if  there  be  one  man  in 
an  establishment  to  ask  for  employment  for  another,  the  act  would  be  regarded 
as  unmanly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  I  think  this  was  what  the  governor  was 
seeking  to  find  out — whether,  with  the  trade  unions  incorporated  and  responsible 
for  their  contracts,  it  would  not  of  necessity  come  to  pass  that  a  builder,  for 
instance,  wanting  mechanics,  would  go  to  the  trade  union  to  make  his  contracts, 
because  they  would  be  responsible  bodies,  while  the  individual  would  not  be;  and 
if  the  answer  to  that  question  is  in  the  affirmative,  then  would  it  not  be  necessary 
for  the  trade  unions  to  so  change  their  laws  as  to  place  these  individual  members 
under  such  positive  obligations  as  would  insure,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated 
before,  his  protection;  and  whether,  without  the  design  of  abrogating  the  right 
of  individual  contract,  it  would  not  come  to  pass  from  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem?   Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

The  Witness.  There  are  now  agreements  between  organizations  of  labor  and 
employers  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  conditions.  Some  of  the  agree- 
ments contain  a  clause  that  the  employer,  when  needing  labor,  shall  apply  to  the 
secretary  or  manager  of  the  labor  bureau  of  the  union  for  such  help  as  he  may 
require.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  agreements  of  unions  with  employers  that 
contain  no  such  provision  at  all,  the  simple  stipulation  being  the  employment  of 
members  of  that  union,  obtained  as  he  may  choose.  I  would  like  to  add  thatthat 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  has  impelled  many  unions  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  requiring  the  employer  to  secure  his  help  from  the  secretary  of  the  labor 
bureau  of  the  union ,  or  the  manager ,  because  with  the  system  previously  in  effect 
the  employer  would  get  his  help  from  some  employment  agency  with  which  the 
men  out  of  work  would  enter  into  an  agreement  to  give  its  private  agent  a  bonus 
to  get  employment;  or  the  employment  agency  may  have  been  in  a  liquor  saloon, 
or  liquor  store,  and  the  men  who  spent  the  most  money  with  the  liquor  store  were 
the  men  who  were  recommended  to  the  employer.  It  was  to  avoid  these  evils 
that  several  unions  have  adopted  the  system  of  requiring  the  employer  to  apply 
to  the  union  for  help,  and  the  cases  I  have  in  mind  are  particularly  the  bakers, 
the  barbers,  and  the  brewers.  There  the  system  was  that  the  saloon  keeper  was 
the  employing  agent,  and  generally  he  got  a  large  bonus  for  recommending  a  man 
to  employment,  and  the  more  frequent  the  changes  the  greater  the  number  of 
bonuses  that  came  to  him,  and,  of  course,  with  total  disregard  whether  the  men 
were  competent  or  otherwise,  the  only  consideration  being  his  bonus  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  poor  fellows  would  spend  in  order  to  curry  favor  with 
the  saloon  keeper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  custom  for  the  foreman  or  the 
superintendent  of  a  factory  or  workshop  to  be  the  man  that  hires  the  help  and 
puts  them  to  work  and  discharges  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  any  dereliction  of  the  general  rules  of  the  shop  goes  to  the  chapel; 
the  chapel  takes  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  and  passes  upon  it  before 
any  trouble  goes  outside  of  the  shop?— A.  That  is  especially  so  in  the  printing 
trade,  where  they  have  these  shop  organizations  under  the  old  guild  name  of  the 
chapel,  with  a  father  of  the  chapel,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  union  in  the 
interim  of  meetings.  But  in  other  trades  than  the  printing  trade  they  have  what 
they  call  the  shop  organization,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  and  the  shop 
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committees,  where  they  have  no  shop  organization.  These  shop  organizations  and 
chapels  seek  to  obviate  any  dispute  between  the  employer  and  the  employees  in 
the  interim  of  meetings  of  the  union. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  there  are  some  trades — you  mentioned  the  printers 
trade— with  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  into  this  contract  feature  at  all? — 
A.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  in  any  event,  and  so  far  as  the  legal 
responsibility  for  damages  is  concerned  it  would  receive  the  emphatic  opposition 
of  organized  labor.  I  know  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  between  conventions, 
if  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  riot  decided  upon  the  subject,  I  should 
feel  warranted  to  exercise  every  function  of  which  I  was  capable  in  order  to  defeat 
such  legislation  until  the  convention  had  decided;  and  if  they  decided  I  was 
wrong,  they  would  be  required  to  fill  the  position  with  another  man.  Perhaps 
they  would  feel  as  though  they  would  want  to  do  that  of  their  own  accord. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Suppose  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  unions  was  passed  which  effectually  guarded  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  labor  union  being  held  in  money  damages,  but  imposed  a  responsibility 
in  the  shape  of  expulsion  or  suspension  or  other  treatment  of  members  who 
violated  its  contracts,  the  extreme  penalty  being,  for  violation  by  members  of 
the  unions,  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter? — A.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never 
advocated  the  expulsion  of  any  man  who  was  a  member  of  any  union.  My 
reason  for  it  is  this,  that  the  expulsion  from  membership  in  the  union  is  capital 
punishment,  so  far  as  the  labor  organization  is  concerned,  and  that  ought  not  to 
be  enforced  except  for  the  gravest  crime  that  a  workingman  can  be  guilty  of 
against  his  f  ellow-workingmen. 

Q.  What  is  that  crime?  Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  such  a  crime,  under  the 
system  under  consideration,  to  violate  an  agreement  of  his  union  and  compel  it 
to  forfeit  on  its  contract? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  and  a  grave 
wrong,  and  might  involve  serious  injury,  but  it  is  not  such  an  offense  as  would 
warrant,  in  my  judgment,  expulsion.  Of  course,  I  would  say  this:  It  would  be 
necessary  to  define  what  offense  a  member  would  have  to  be  guilty  of  to  warrant 
his  expulsion  before  I  should  even  have  attempted  to  give  the  answer  I  have. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  money  damages;  to  go  back  to  my  hypothetical  ques- 
tion again;  that  branch  of  my  question  is  disposed  of? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  question  is,  What  could  be  substituted  for  money  damages?  I  asked 
the  question  in  the  form  I  did  because  it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  left. — A.  I 
will  say  that  an  organization  of  labor  that  fails  to  keep  faith  with  an  employer 
can  not  succeed,  and  never  yet  succeeded.  The  organizations  of  labor  depend 
upon  the  faith  of  the  members  in  the  trade  union,  and  the  faith  which  the 
union  keeps  with  its  members,  the  faith  that  they  both  keep  with  the  employers 
in  any  agreement  that  they  enter  into,  and  that  is  the  hypothesis  upon  which 
the  question  is  based.  It  is  often  claimed  by  employers  that  the  organizations 
of  labor  are  irresponsible,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  unincorporated  unions.  The  fact  is  this,  that  the  employers  have  frequently 
violated  the  contracts  with  the  organizations  of  labor,  and  not  the  organizations 
of  labor  with  their  employers;  these  are  the  facts. 

The  miners  have  an  agreement  with  their  employers,  entered  into  in  1897  and 
reentered  into  in  1898,  on  practically  the  old  terms.  The  miners'  union  is  engaged 
in  a  constant  effort  in  order  to  keep  the  employers  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  The  contest  at  Pana  and  Virden  last  year,  which  resulted  in  blood- 
shed, was  caused  by  the  employers  there  violating  the  contract  with  their  miners. 

Q.  If  the  miners,  say,  had  been  a  legal  corporation  and  had  had  a  contract 
with  the  employers,  with  a  round  sum  stipulated  as  liquidated  damages  for  its 
violation,  would  it  not  have  been  possible  that  they  would  have  been  relieved  in 
their  effort  to  hold  them  up  to  their  contract? — A.  In  that  instance,  yes;  but 
there  are  others  who  are  not  in  the  agreement  and  who  want  to  continue  to 
operate  their  mines  below  the  scale  agreed  upon  between  the  operators  and  the 
representatives  of  the  miners'  union,  and  these  employers  make  it  practically 
difficult  for  the  fair-minded  employers  to  comply  with  the  agreement. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  all  incorporated,  and  all  had  in  force  these  contracts 

A.  (Interrupting.)  We  might  as  well  say,  if  all  the  employers  were  united  in  a 
common  association  and  all  wage-earners  in  the  union;  then  I  would  not  have 
any  doubt  we  would  arrive  at  a  settlement  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  difficulty  is  that  this  is  a  matter  of  gradual  growth,  it  is  a  matter 
of  development,  and  the  employers  are  building  a  man  of  straw  as  a  bugaboo, 
saying  that  these  violations  of  contract  are  frequent  on  the  part  of  trade  unions, 
and  that  they  are  irresponsible  bodies,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unsatisfactory  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  them.  The  difficulty  on  our  part  is  to  get  them  to 
agree  with  us,  whether  we  are  incorporated  or  unincorporated.    We  have  met 
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with  them  around  the  table  and  discussed  with  them  the  terms  upon  which  we 
should  work,  insisting  that  the  terms  upon  which  we  work  may  be  reasonable. 

Q.  Having  given  your  reasons  why  a  contract  can  not  be  enforced  against  cer- 
tain classes  of  manufacturers,  you  make  the  further  answer  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  contract  with  a  labor  union,  because  they  keep  their  agreements 
anyhow. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  there  was  no  necessity  for  agreement  or  con- 
tract, but 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  mean  no  corporate  responsibility. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  that  to  apply  to  all  manufacturers?  Do  you  mean  both  answers 
to  apply  to  the  miners,  or  the  building  trades,  and  organized  labor  generally? — A. 
1  think  so;  yes.  I  will  say  this  in  addition,  that  if  the  laborers  are  fairly  well 
organized,  so  far  as  numerical  strength  and  financial  ability  to  maintain  them- 
selves is  concerned — a  defense  fund,  if  you  please,  or  a  large  fund  by  any  other 
name  available,  created  by  themselves — I  would  as  lief  take  the  word  of  an 
employer  as  his  written  contract;  and  if  the  workers  are  not  well  organized  and 
are  not  well  prepared,  as  I  have  indicated,  as  a  rule  their  agreement  is  as  worth- 
less as  their  word. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  economic 
results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  the  three  parties,  the  workers,  the  employers, 
and  the  community? — A.  ' '  Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty 
of  contract" — I  would  not  like  to  leave  that  untouched.  It  is  the  constant 
effort  of  the  union  workers  to  organize  nonunion  workmen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  spite  of  the  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  skilled  and  union  workmen  or 
unskilled  union  workmen  never  have  what  is  charged — a  close  corporation.  There 
is  not  a  union  that  I  know  of  that  does  not  either,  through  its  own  option,  appoint 
an  organizer  or  contribute  toward  the  payment  of  an  organizer  to  organize  non- 
union workmen.  To-day  we  have,  apart  from  the  organizers  which  the  national 
or  international  unions  have,  and  apart  from  the  organizers  which  the  central 
bodies  have,  and  apart  from  the  organizers  that  the.  local  central  city  bodies 
have — we  have,  as  the  general  organization  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
470  organizers  engaged  in  the  work  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  and  holidays, 
trying  to  organize  the  unorganized  workers.  The  union  members  contribute  out 
of  their  earnings,  in  the  shape  of  dues,  in  the  shape  of  assessments,  in  the  shape 
of  voluntary  contributions,  moneys  in  order  to  organize  the  unorganized  workers, 
so  that  there  shall  be  a  better  opportunity  for  arriving  at  results  advantageous  to 
all  as  to  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  employed.  We  have  to-day  3 
organizers,  specially  appointed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  the 
South,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  traveling  all  through 
the  South,  trying  to  organize  principally  the  textile  industry  and  incidentally  all 
other  unorganized  workers  that  may  be  induced  to  join  the  union.  One  of  the 
great  facts  that  detract  from  the  successful  work  of  the  organization  and  make 
it  difficult  is  that  it  is  not  the  union  worker  who  is  responsible,  but  it  is  the  non- 
union worker  whom  we  want  to  bring  within  the  fold  of  the  union,  so  we  can 
enter  into  collective  bargaining  and  place  the  employer,  so  far  as  the  wage  labor  is 
concerned,  so  far  as  the  hours  of  labor  are  concerned,  so  far  as  other  conditions  of 
labor  are  concerned,  upon  a  uniform  basis,  as  far  as  possible,  except  that  there 
shall  not  be,  as  so  many  imagine,  a  status  created,  but  that  a  minimum  wage  rate 
shall  be  established.  The  organizations  of  labor  have  not  any  objection  at  all 
to  employers  paying  as  high  wages  as  they  themselves  care  to  pay,  but  organized 
labor  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  living  wage — a  life  line — below  which 
workmen  should  not  be  required  to  give  their  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  not  hear  very  often,  through  your  organizers  and  others,  of  men  and 
newspapers  who  will  still  persist  in  saying  that  the  unions  of  this  country  insti- 
tuted the  closed  door  against  this  nonunion  labor? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  charge. 
I  tried  as  briefly  as  I  could  to  controvert  it. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  that  you  have  470  organizers  out  now  to  bring  this  nonun- 
ion labor  into  harmony  with  the  rules  and  present  conditions  that  you  desire  to 
establish  for  organized  labor  at  your  own  expense? — A.  At  the  expense  of  our 
organization. 

Q.  It  would  be  called  in  church  work  missionary  work  of  the  church  proper?— 
A.  That  is  the  term  we  sometimes  employ  when  we  get  religion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  "Economic  results  of  strikes  and  of  lockouts." 
You  might  take  the  subject  as  a  whole. — A.  The  strikes,  I  should  say,  might  be 
defined  as  a  suspension  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  arriving  at 
terms  under  which  industry  or  commerce,  or  both,  can  be  resumed;  and  the 
cause  of  a  strike  is  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  employees  with  the  terms 
under  which  production  or  distribution,  or  both,  have  been  carried  on.  Alockout 
is  the  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  employers,  with  the  same  purposes  in  view. 
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The  working  people  find  that  improvements  in  the  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  are  constantly  being  made,  and  unless  they  occasionally  strike,  or 
have  the  power  to  enter  upon  a  strike,  the  improvements  will  all  go  to  the  employer 
and  all  the  injuries  to  the  employees.  A  strike  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  to  obtain  some  of  the  improvements  that  have  occurred  resultant  from 
bygone  and  present  genius  of  our  intelligence,  of  our  mental  progress.  We  are 
producing  wealth  to-day  at  a  greater  ratio  than  ever  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  a  strike  on  the  part  of  workers  is,  first,  against  deterioration  in  their  condi- 
tion, and,  second,  to  be  participants  in  some  of  the  improvements.  Strikes 
are  caused  from  various  reasons.  The  employer  desires  to  reduce  wages  and 
lengthen  hours  of  labor,  while  the  desire  on  the  part  of  employees  is  to  obtain 
shorter  hours  of  labor  and  better  wages,  and  better  surroundings.  Strikes  estab- 
lish or  maintain  the  rights  of  unionism;  that  is,  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
organization  by  which  the  rights  of  the  workers  can  be  the  better  protected  and 
advanced  against  the  little  forms  of  oppression,  sojnetimes  economical,  sometimes 
political — the  effort  on  the  part  of  employers  to  influence  and  intimidate  work- 
men's political  preferences;  strikes  against  victimization;  activity  in  the  cause 
of  the  workers  against  the  blacklist.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  grand  chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  upon 
the  question  of  the  blacklist,  and  1  heard  the  question  propounded  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  as  to  letters  of  recommendation  that  have  certain 
watermarks  on  the  paper,  or  printed  or  written  upon  any  particular  tint  of  paper, 
and  he  said  that  itself  oftentimes  would  be  enough  warning  to  employers  when 
this  letter  of  recommendation  was  presented.  Men  who  have  been  for  long  years 
with  the  trade  unions  have  termed  these  letters  of  recommendation  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  "ticket  of  leave,"  such  as  was  presented  often  in  the  olden 
times  by  the  convict  as  evidence  of  good  character,  at  once  establishing  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  convict,  and  that  he  was  not  required  under  the  old  rule  in  penology 
to  present  this  ticket  of  leave  upon  his  own  merits,  upon  his  own  determination 
to  be  honest  and  live  an  honest  life  ever  after.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
trades  that  have  gone  on  strikes  and  suffered  along  time  for  the  abolition  of  what 
they  then  termed  a  ticket  of  leave,  and  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  railway  men  wi  11  have  power  enough  to  abolish  that  system  of  presenting 
letters  of  recommendation  to  companies  of  which  they  want  employment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  would  you  substitute? — A.  For  let- 
ters of  recommendation? 

Q.  Letter  from  the  union  or  union  card? — A.  1  would  establish  a  man  as  a  com- 
petent workman  and  recommend  that  competency  by  the  fact  that  he  holds  a  clear 
card  in  his  union.  If  he  had  a  dishonorable  character  he  could  not  have  that 
card. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  indolent,  shiftless  in  his  work,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  you  can  not  give  a  recommendation  of  that  kind? — A.  That  would 
soon  manifest  itself  in  his  new  employment,  if  the  employer  was  imposed  upon; 
and  in  these  days  of  machine  labor  you  will  find  that  there  are  few  who  can  be 
shiftless  and  hold  employment  for  any  length  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
the  machine  labor  we  find  very  little  contrast  with  the  ability  in  the  production 
of  individuals.  Machinery  rotates  at  a  particular  speed,  to  which  the  worker 
must  keep  up  or  lose  his  job.  The  weaker — physically,  mentally  weaker — work- 
man wears  out  so  much  sooner,  and  by  reason  of  the  greater  strain  upon  him  he 
is  thrown  upon  the  streets  and  another  one  capable  of  keeping  up  with  the 
machine  takes  his  place;  but  this  shiftless  workman,  this  careless  workman,  one 
who  won't  work — his  place  is  easily  supplied. 

Q.  Could  an  employer  conscientiously  give  recommendation  to  a  man  who 
proved  to  be  of  no  account  in  his  employ? — A.  I  should  say  no,  not  by  any  means. 
But  the  fact  that  the  employer  had  a  man  in  his  service,  say  for  25  years,  per- 
forming faithful  service  in  all  that  time,  and  because  resisting  a  reduction  in 
wages,  or  resisting  a  wrong,  or  advocating  higher  wages,  advocating  the  rein- 
statement of  some  one  who  had  been  unjustly  discharged  by  the  whim  of  some 
superintendent  or  foreman,  perhaps  by  giving  a  straightforward  answer  to  a 
straightforward  question  rather  than  cringing,  often  results  in  the  discharge  of 
an  employee,  and  no  matter  how  long  or  faithful  his  service  a  real  letter  of 
recommendation  would  not  be  forthcoming.  It  is  the  purpose  of  organized  labor 
to  bring  the  number  of  strikes  down  to  a  minimum,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  we  try  to  be  better  prepared  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  result  in  the  last  10  years?  Have  strikes 
decreased  or  increased — that  is,  compared  with  the  increase  of  organized  labor? — 
A.  During  the  first  year  of  organizations,  as  a  rule,  there  are  strikes.  When 
workmen  remain  organized  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  strikes  are 
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reduced  in  number.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  when  workmen  are  unorganized 
they  imagine  their  employers  are  almighty  and  themselves  absolutely  impotent. 
When  workmen  organize  for  the  first  time,  this  transformation  takes  place:  they 
imagine  their  employers  absolutely  impotent  and  themselves  almighty,  and  the 
result  of  it  is  there  is  conflict.  The  employer,  so  far  as  strikes  begun  in  his  estab- 
lishment are  concerned,  resents  immediately  the  assumption  of  the  workmen  to 
appear  by  committee.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  himself,  as  to  his 
factory  or  his  establishment,  as  "monarch  of  all  he  surveys"  with  undisputed 
sway,  and  the  fact  that  his  employees  have  an  entity  as  an  organization,  to  be 
represented  by  a  committee,  is  something  unheard  of  by  him  and  absolutely 
intolerable.  He  imagines  immediately  that  it  is  a  question  as  to  his  right  to  his 
property;  imagines  immediately  that  his  property  is  threatened,  and  surrounds 
himself  with  such  safeguards — as  the  lamented  Gladstone  once  said,  "  The  entire 
resources  of  civilization  had  not  yet  been  exhausted" — arms  everybody  who 
swears  loyalty  to  the  company,  and  often  surrounds  himself  with  a  mercenary 
armed  force,  and  all  the  wiles  and  devices  that  the  acumen  of  our  legal  friends 
can  suggest  are  always  employed  to  overcome,  overawe  these ' '  mutineers  "  against 
his  authority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  the  employer,  in  your  judg- 
ment, responsible  for  that  condition  of  affairs? — A.  To  the  same  extent  that  the 
bourgeois  of  France,  the  royalists  of  France,  were  responsible  in  cowing  the 
people  of  France,  which  resulted  in  the  revolution  and  the  brutality  manifested 
by  the  people  when  they  got  power.  The  employers  have  simply  cut  wages  when- 
ever they  thought  it  convenient.  They  looked  upon  their  employees  as  part  of 
the  machinery;  to  exhibit,  perhaps,  some  little  sympathy  when  one  was  very 
critically  injured  or  suffering,  and  then  expected  the  worship  of  them  all;  the 
cutting  of  wages  time  and  again,  in  season  and  out  of  season;  the  discharge  of  a 
man  who  proposed  to  exercise  his  right  as  a  man,  whether  it  was  as  a  workman 
or  as  a  citizen;  and  so  on,  driving  practically  the  courage  and  heart  out  of  the 
man;  and  when,  through  some  incident,  of  which  there  are  thousands,  the  men 
are  organized  of  their  own  volition,  quite  frequently  they  touch  shoulders  for  the 
first  time  outside  of  the  shop — they  touch  shoulders,  and  the  thrill  simply  enthuses 
them  and  intoxicates  them  with  new-found  power.  It  is  only  after  the  organiza- 
tion has  administered  a  very  costly  lesson  to  the  employer,  and  it  is  only  after 
the  workmen  themselves  have  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  perhaps,  or  other  sacri- 
fices resultant  from  strikes  they  suffer  when  unprepared,  unorganized,  that  they 
are  more  careful  of  each  other — both  sides.  They  organize  and  try  to  meet  each 
other  and  discuss  with  each  other,  and  the  better  the  workmen  are  organized  the 
more  able  are  they  to  convince  the  employer  that  there  is  an  ethical  side  to  the 
demands  of  labor.  It  required  40,000  people  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  my  own 
trade  in  1877  to  demonstrate  to  the  employers  that  we  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
our  own  defense  of  our  trade,  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  our  own  inter- 
ests. It  cost  the  miners  of  the  country,  in  1897, 16  weeks  of  suffering  to  secure  a 
national  conference  and  a  national  agreement.  It  cost  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
long  months  of  suffering,  many  of  them  sacrificing  their  positions,  in  the  railroad 
strike  of  1877,  and  in  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  strike,  of  the  same 
year,  to  secure  from  the  employers  the  right  to  be  heard  through  committees, 
their  representatives — that  is,  their  committees  of  the  organization  to  secure 
these  rights.  Workmen  have  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  suffering.  The 
American  Republic  was  not  established  without  some  suffering,  without  some 
sacrifice,  and  no  tangible  right  has  yet  been  achieved  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  unless  it  has  been  secured  by  sacrifices  and  persistency.  After  a  while 
we  become  a  little  more  tolerant  to  each  other  and  recognize  all  have  rights; 
get  around  the  table  and  chaff  each  other;  all  recognize  that  they  were  not  so 
reasonable  in  the  beginning.  Now  we  propose  to  meet  and  discuss  our  interests, 
and  if  we  can  not  agree  we  propose  in  a  more  reasonable  way  to  conduct  our 
contests,  each  to  decide  how  to  hold  out  and  bring  the  other  one  to  terms.  A 
strike,  too,  is  to  industry  as  the  right  that  the  British  people  .contended  for  in 
placing  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  power  to  close  the  purse  strings  to  the 
Government.  The  rights  of  the  British  people  were  secured  in  two  centuries — 
between  1500  and  1600 — more  than  ever  before,  by  the  securing  of  that  power  to 
withhold  the  supplies;  tied  up  the  purse  strings  and  compelled  the  Crown  to 
yield.  A  strike  on  the  part  of  workmen  is  to  close  production  and  compel  better 
terms  and  more  rights  to  be  acceded  to  the  producers.  The  economic  results 
of  strikes  to  workers  have  been  advantageous.  Without  strikes  their  rights 
would  not  have  been  considered.  It  is  not  that  workmen  or  organized  labor 
desires  the  strike,  but  it  will  tenaciously  hold  to  the  right  to  strike.  We  rec- 
ognize that  peaceful  industry  is  necessary  to  successful  civilized  life,  but  the 
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right  to  strike  and  the  preparation  to  strike  is  the  greatest  preventive  to  strikes. 
If  the  workmen  were  to  make  up  their  minds  to-morrow  that  they  would  under 
no  circumstances  strike,  the  employers  would  do  all  the  striking  for  them  in  the 
way  of  lesser  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  whole  philosophy  is  contest  and  con- 
quest?— A.  Except  when  there  be  like  power  on  both  sides;  then  it  becomes 
reason,  by  the  power  on  both  sides;  it  then  comes  to  reason  rather  than  contest 
and  conquest.  It  becomes  a  matter  then  of  reason;  and,  as  I  tried  to  say  in  the 
earlier  part  of  my  testimony,  no  matter  how  just  a  cause  is,  unless  that  cause  is 
backed  up  with  power  to  enforce  it,  it  is  going  to  be  crushed  and  annihilated.  I 
tried  to  illustrate  some  time  ago  this  proposition  by  the  fact  that  when  England 
has  a  dispute  with  the  Afghanistans  she  immediately  proceeds  to  bombard  them 
unless  they  acquiesce  in  her  demands;  and  she  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
in  Venezuela;  but  when  England  has  a  dispute  with  the  United  States,  she  says, 
"  Let  us  arbitrate  "  this  question;  and  I  think  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  or 
any  other  nation,  is  not  any  different  in  that  regard  at  all;  and  the  employers  are 
practically  in  the  same  position.  When  the  strike  occurred  at  Pullman,  Mr.  Pull- 
man said  he  had  nothing  to  arbitrate.  His  people  were  unorganized,  but  he  met 
the  committees;  not  now;  he  don"t  meet  anyone  now;  but  he  used  to  meet  the 
committees  of  his  unorganized  workmen;  and  the  railroad  managers — they  sim- 
ply throw  their  unorganized  workmen  into  the  streets  if  they  have  any  grievances 
or  supposed  grievances,  but  when  it  comes  to  organized  engineers,  firemen,  or 
conductors,  or  trainmen,  who  have  fairly  well  organized  unions,  why,  they  meet 
them  in  conference,  pat  them  on  the  back  sometimes,  and  say  they  are  jolly  good 
fellows.  The  economic  results  to  the  workers  have  been  invariably  beneficial. 
Even  strikes  which  have  been  lost  have  had  their  good,  beneficial  results  upon  the 
workers.  For  after  all  the  question  must  be  looked  upon  in  a  comprehensive,  in 
a  broad  way.  If  the  workers,  say,  have  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages,  and  the 
employers  refuse  to  concede  them,  and  finally  defeat  the  workmen,  yet  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  those  who  have  taken  the  places 
of  the  men  who  went  on  strike  were  themselves  receiving  less  wages  before  doing 
so.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  a  workman  will  go  from  a  position  where  he  receives 
higher  wages  to  take  the  place  of  a  striker  at  lower  wages.  It  therefore  shows 
that  those  who  take  the  places  of  the  strikers  improve  their  material  position  in 
the  matter  of  wages.  It  is  asserted  that  those  who  strike  are  compelled  to  look 
out  for  other  positions,  which  is  naturally  true;  but  in  only  isolated  cases  do  they 
accept  positions  which'  pay  them  less  than  those  they  struck  against;  so  that  in 
the  sum  total  of  it  there  is  an  economic  and  social  advantage.  Strikes  have  con- 
vinced the  employers  of  the  economic  advantage  of  reduced  hours  of  labor;  strikes 
haveridmany  a  trade  of  the ' '  jerry  builder; "  of  the  fraudulent  employer  who  won't 
pay  wages;  strikes  have  enforced  lien  laws  for  wages,  where  laws  have  been  pre- 
viously unable  to  secure  the  payment;  strikes  have  organized  employers  as  well 
as  employees;  strikes  have  made  strong  and  independent  men  who  were  for  a  long 
period  of  years  cowards;  strikes  have  made  a  more  independent  citizenship  of 
men  who  often  voted  simply  because  it  pleased  the  boss;  strikes  have  given  men 
greater  lease  of  life;  strikes  have  resulted  in  higher  wages,  better  homes,  and 
demand  for  better  things;  strikes  have  organized  wage-earners,  too.  The  strike 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  barbarous  weapons  of  the  dirk  and  bludgeon.  Strikes 
in  the  modern  sense  can  occur  only  in  civilized  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  the  community  at  large  suffer  from  strikes? — 
A.  Seldom,  if  any,  except  temporarily.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  strikes  dimin- 
ish the  wealth  of  a  community  and  do  irreparable  injury.  If  a  strike  takes  place 
and  is  not  adjusted,  it  is  the  very  best  evidence,  of  itself,  that  the  community  is 
not  suffering  for  the  want  of  that  article.  If  the  community  would  begin  to  suf- 
fer for  that  article,  employers  would  immediately  concede  the  demand  of  the 
strikers,  and  the  time  which  is  lost  in  the  strike  is  always  made  up  in  a  greater 
continuity  of  industry  after  the  strike  is  closed.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  workmen 
are  continually  employed  throughout  the  entire  year.  A  strike  is  simply  a  trans- 
ferring of  the  time  when  idleness  shall  occur  f  rpm  the  advantage  of  the  employer 
to  the  advantage  of  the  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  distinguished  witness  who  was  before  this  commis- 
sion several  weeks  ago  said  that  no  strike  was  ever  lost;  if  the  men  didn't  gain 
the  point  in  the  matter  of  wages,  they  gained  more  in  bringing  their  grievances 
before  the  public.  Is  that  the  view  you  take  of  it? — A.  I  have  tried  to  make  the 
same  point  in  another  way;  yes.  The  social  results  and  the  economic  advantages 
are  beyond  measure;  and  yet,  I  say  that  it  is  the  constant  effort  of  our  organization 
to  prevent  strikes.  We  want  to  secure  the  same  beneficent  results  without  cessa- 
tion of  industry  or  interruption  of  commerce,  and  that  can  only  be  done  when  the 
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workers  are  organized  and  the  employers  are  organized,  and  the  effect  of  the  pos- 
session of  machinery,  of  labor  machinery,  on  production  and  distribution  is  in 
itself  power,  is  in  itself  organization.  I  do  not  pretend,  to  say — nor  do  I  wish  any 
wrong  inference  to  be  drawn  from  any  statement  I  might  make — that,  by  the 
organization  of  labor,  strikes  will  be  entirely  eliminated  from  our  system  of  soci- 
ety, from  industry  and  commerce.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  at  all  possible  so 
long  as  men's  interests  are  absolutely  diverse. 

"Method  of  strike."  Well,  the  method  of  strikes  is  only  differing  with  very 
many  organizations.  As  a  rule,  though,  the  strikes  are  required  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  organizations.  Unless  it  be  for  such  reasons  that  have  already  been 
decided,  and  the  reasons  be  at  once  apparent,  a  strike,  as  a  rule,  is  inaugurated 
only  after  every  other  means  of  adjustment  have  failed — by  committees  to  con- 
sult with  the  employers,  committee  on  conciliation,  and  committee  to  arbitrate  if 
conciliation  fails,  and  then  when  these  have  failed  the  question  is  usually  dis- 
cussed in  the  organization  meetings  and  usually  a  secret  ballot  is  taken  in  order 
to  get  the  real  conviction  of  the  members — their  judgment,  their  secret  judg- 
ment— rather  than  the  judgment  that  they  would  perhaps  have  their  fellows 
believe  dominated  their  action;  and  then,  frequently,  in  many  organizations  the 
local  union  involved  is  not  permitted  to  strike.  The  men  are  not  permitted  to 
strike  unless  it  is  approved  by  some  other  authority.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  check 
upon  impulsive,  thoughtless,  and  endless  strikes.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  parties  who  are  not  immediately  interested — men  who  are  removed 
from  the  local  union  affected — and  to  leave  it  in  their  hands  whether  a  strike 
should  be  approved.  In  some  organizations  before  a  strike  can  be  inaugurated 
it  requires  a  referendum  vote  by  every  member  from  Maine  to  California — from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Few  organizations  give  local  autonomy  upon  the  deter- 
mination to  strike.  Some  organizations  have  required,  before  strikes  can  be 
inaugurated  by  the  workers,  or  by  the  local  union  under  whose  jurisdiction  that 
comes,  that  an  officer  of  the  national  or  international  organization  shall  be  pres- 
ent and  endeavor  to  adjust  it.  That  is  the  case  with  printers,  molders,  amal- 
gamated iron  and  steel  workers,  cigar  makers,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Cj).  (By  Mr.  Fakquhak.)  Is  the  referendum  used  pretty  generally  with  the 
unions  to  find  out  the  sentiment  of  members  in  regard  to  strikes? — A.  Yes;  very 
largely. 

Q.  Is  it  growing  among  unions? — A.  Yes.  Strikes  are  often  attributed  to  the 
meddling  of  the  walking  delegate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not  as  badly 
abused  a  man  in  the  community  as  the  walking  delegate,  for  he  has  positive 
instructions  and  a  certain  rule,  that  he  must  insist  upon  a  strike  taking  place  if 
they  are  violated.  He  is  the  intermediary  between  the  workman  and  the 
employer  and  gets  it  "hot "  from  both  sides;  and  often,  desirous  of  making  suc- 
cess for  his  men,  he  will  be  as  moderate  as  he  can  to  employers,  will  be  insistent 
yet  moderate  to  the  employers,  and  try  to  make  out  as  good  a  case  as  he  possibly 
can  to  bring  victory  to  the  men;  to  try  and  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least 
number  of  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  it  not  become  a  fashion  among  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  to  sneer  upon  every  movement  of  organized  labor  and  lay  it  all  to  the 
walking  delegate,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  the  representative  of  organized 
labor  and  is  carrying  out,  not  his  own  instructions,  but  the  instructions  of  his 
organization? — A.  G-enerally  he  is  not  a  leader.  He  is  generally  a  representative, 
a  servant,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  organization,  just  as  intimated  by 
your  question;  but  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  organization  is  con- 
cerned, he  usually  is  not  a  leader  in  those  affairs;  but  he  has  acquired  adapta- 
bility to  present  a  subject  to  an  employer  fairly;  perhaps  a  little  more  glib  of 
tongue;  perhaps  a  little  more  diplomatic,  a  little  more  politic  in  his  manner,  and 
yet  persistently  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  his  fellow-unionists  and  securing 
the  best  results  with  the  least  possible  friction. 

Q.  Have  not  certain  interests  attempted  to  make  the  name  of  the  walking  dele- 
gate odious,  and  then  cast  that  odium  upon  the  labor  leaders,  and  sneer  upon 
them  as  walking  delegates,  etc.? — A.  I  have  heard  them  speak  of  the  professional 
labor  leader,  and  my  retort  has  always  been  that  since  the  professions  are 
regarded  as  respectable  it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  labor  leaders  when  they  were 
becoming  professional. 

The  boycott  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  effort  upon  the  part  of  labor  to 
defend  their  friends  and  to  withhold  their  friendship  from  those  who  are  their 
enemies,  who  manifest  particular  enmity  toward  the  effort  of  labor  to  secure 
improved  conditions.  "Boycott"  is  a  new  term,  but  it  is  an  old  method.  It  is  a 
method  that  has  been  employed  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a  perfect,  legal, 
natural  right  for  a  man  to  prefer  his  friends  to  his  enemies,  and  to  act  upon  that, 
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and  have  his  actions  conform  to  that  sentiment;  and  we  regard  it  as  a  perfectly 
lawful  right,  an  inherent  lawful  right,  of  the  workers  to  employ  the  boycott. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  By  that  you  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  legal  in  all 
cases?— A.  We  say  it  is  inherently  lawful,  and  the  attempt  of  the  courts  to  make 
it  unlawful  is  merely  court-made  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  every  court  decided  that 
a  boycott  is  unlawful? — A.  Not  all  the  courts.  Some  of  the  courts  have  decided 
that  the  boycott  is  lawful  when  within  certain  limits.  A  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  New  York  declared  that  the  working  people  had  the  right  to  issue  cir- 
culars recounting  their  grievances  against  a  firm  and  requesting  those  they 
addressed  to  transfer  their  custom  to  a  house  being  more  fairly  inclined  in  its 
treatment  toward  labor,  toward  the  employees.  There  have  been  a  few  decisions, 
but  they  are  like  little  sunbeams  from  a  cloudy  sky,  that  is  all.  A  Judge  Grant, 
Claudius  B.  Grant,  I  think,  of  Michigan,  recently  decided  that  boycotting  was 
illegal. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usually  declared  illegal  as  being  a  conspiracy  against  the  personal 
property  of  a  man? — A.  That  it  is  a  conspiracy,  yes;  it  is  based  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  boycott  is  a  conspiracy.  We  openly  agree  to  favor  our  friends  and 
to  not  deal  with  our  opponents,  or  rather,  those  who  are  particularly  offensive  in 
their  opposition,  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  manifest  their  antagonism,  particu- 
larly those  who  manifest  it  in  the  way  of  trying  to  destroy  our  organizations,  our 
organized  effort,  cut  wages  unnecessarily — things  that  might  tend  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  entire  trade.  We  claim  the  right  to  issue  circulars  and  to  ask 
our  friends  to  transfer  their  patronage  from  one  house  to  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  condemn  the  black  list  on  the  one  hand, 
ought  not  the  same  thing  to  apply  to  the  boycott  on  the  other? — A.  No;  we  do  not 
possess  anything  that  we  can  concede  very  much  of.  We  simply  work,  and  work, 
and  work,  and  at  the  end  of  our  lifetime  of  work,  when  the  ability  to  work 
ceases,  we  have  not  anything  left. 

Q.  (By  Bepresenative  Gardner.)  Still,  if  you  should  find  that  the  two  things  , 
rested  precisely  on  the  same  principle,  and  you  condemn  one,  would  you  not  also 
condemn  the  other? — A.  If  one  is  employed  to  obtain  justice,  and  the  other  to 
enforce  injustice,  I  should  say  no.     The  bandit  employs  the  knife  to  kill;  the  sur- 
geon employs  the  knife  to  cure. 

Q.  In  this  case,  have  they  not  employed  it  to  kill? — A.  No;  certainly  not.  It  is 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Q.  Pardon  me;  unless  you  insist  upon  that  remaining — the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number;  it  implies  the  right  of  49  to  rob  1 — unless  you  desire  it  to 
stand? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  want  to  have  it  appear  that  I  should 
favor  the  49  to  rob  the  1;  I  do  not  want  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  increased 
wages  for  the  49  from  the  1  employer,  which  means  the  maintenance  of  the  wage 
scale  of  the  entire  craft,  is  not  the  robbery  of  the  1  even  though  the  1  may  be 
unwilling  to  concede  it,  and  the  employment  of  the  strike  or  the  boycott  to  insist 
that  he  shall  pay  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  perfectly  proper  and  legal  weapon;  a  nat- 
ural, lawful  weapon. 

Q.  I  spoke  of  the  general  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
which  has  long  been  condemned  as  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
rob  the  others. — A.  I  should  very  much  dissent  from  that  view  in  that  sense, 
because  I  believe  in  the  rights  of  minorities. 

' '  Picketing  and  strikes. "  Our  organizations  usually  have  their  pickets  to  patrol 
the  precinct  where  the  strike  is  taking  place  and  endeavor  to  persuade  the  other 
workmen  from  taking  their  places.  I  know  that  the  terms  influencing  or  per- 
suading are  often  employed  by  people  in  an  offensive  sense  to  imply  that  the  per- 
suasion is  a  club  or  the  fist.  That,  of  course,  we  do  not  approve;  we  do  not  want 
that  definition  to  be  taken  as  ours.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  say  that  under  no 
circumstances  does  an  altercation  occur.  I  do  not  think  that  that  will  be  con- 
tended even  in  the  best  regulated  families  and  communities,  no  matter  during  the 
greatest  tranquillity  between  employers  and  employed;  and,  of  course,  all  share  a 
like  fate  occasionally.  Men  who  are  perhaps  of  a  peculiar  temperament — excita- 
ble temperament — when  a  workman  will  seek  employment  in  a  strike  shop,  an 
establishment  in  which  there  is  a  strike,  and  answer  a  respectful  request  or  appeal 
contemptuously  or  insultingly,  is  likely  to  be  met  by  a  remark  in  kind,  leading  to — 
well,  a  row — blow,  perhaps;  and  when  such  things  occur,  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  well-regulated  unions,  a  man  of  such  temperament,  who  can  not  control 
his  temper,  is  usually  withdrawn  and  another  allowed  to  take  his  place.  But  the 
right  to  picket — that,  of  course,  we  believe  is  a  lawful  right,  and  it  is  a  right  that 
has  been  conceded,  and  conceded,  generally,  until  the  time  when  the  injunction 
was  employed.    I  have  seen  injunctions  where  men  were  enjoined  from  coming 
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near  the  approaches  to  or  from,  the  factory  or  plant  where  people  are  on  a  strike. 
Of  course,  that  we  are  contending  against  and  shall  contend  against.  Some  of 
our  men  are  arrested  for  picketing,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  changing  pub- 
lic judgment  on  this  question  and  we  will  continue  to  picket  the  establishments 
and  exercise  our  right  to  persuade  peacefully;  try  to  persuade  any  others  from 
taking  the  places  from  which  we  quit  work.  We  believe  that  the  commandment, 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  take  thy  neighbor's  job,"  is  a  pretty  good  one  and  ought  to  be 
lived  up  to;  and  if  we  can  influence  the  workmen  from  taking  our  places  to  help 
to  force  down  or  deteriorate  our  condition  or  prevent  improvement,  we  ought  to 
do  it;  we  will  do  it.  And  if  there  be  no  law  now,  or  decision  upon  the  statute  books, 
or  upon  the  records  of  the  courts,  we  believe  that  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  mak- 
ing picketing  absolutely  within  the  rights  of  the  workers,  and  legally  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  they  go  beyond  that  and  get  into  a  riot,  as 
you  suggest.  In  that  case  you  do  not  object  to  the  law  being  enforced,  I  suppose? — 
A.  I  have  no  objection  to  it  at  that  time  or  any  other  time.  We  are  citizens  of 
this  country,  as  much  interested  in  it,  in  its  welfare  and  in  its  tranquillity,  as  any 
man  who  makes  up  the  great  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  We  are  opposed 
to  riots  and  riotous  conduct,  be  that  during  a  strike  or  during  industrial  peace. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  workmen  dur- 
ing a  strike  or  lockout  of  walking  on  the  public  streets  or  public  thoroughfares 
and  respectfully  approaching  workingmen  and  asking  them  not  to  take  work  in 
that  establishment;  trying  to  argue  with  them;  we  claim  that  is  our  right.  To 
go  beyond  that  and  to  enter  into  any  unlawful  act,  or  to  make  any  personal  attack, 
why,  of  course,  it  is  not  lawful  and  we  discourage  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  speak  of  the  injunction.  By  what 
courts  have  they  generally  been  issued,  State  or  national  courts?— A.  State  and 
national. 

Q.  Both? — A.  Yes.  One  of  the  earliest  injunctions  applied  to  a  labor  dispute 
•was  in  the  case  of  the  strike  of  the  cigar  makers  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  There 
the  judges  enjoined  the  strikers  or  others  in  their  behalf  not  only  from  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  factory  but  upon  the  street  upon  which  the  factory  was  located; 
forbade  them  to  solicit  money;  forbade  the  organization  from  paving  money  to 
nonunion  workmen.  The  organization,  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union, 
took  the  case  up  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York  and  upset  the  decision;  but 
the  injury  was  done,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  injunctions.  The 
question  was  asked  me  in  regard  to  injunctions,  if  they  were  founded  upon  poor 
grounds,  then  they  would  fall  of  their  own  weight.  I  was  told  that  that  would 
be  the  fact.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  injury  has  already  been  done.  The  objects 
for  which  they  were  issued  have  already  been  accomplished.  During  the  miners' 
strike — I  refer  to  it  because  it  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  others  and  perhaps 
may  be  more  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  of  us — injunctions  were  issued  and  made 
returnable  in  some  cases  9  and  10  weeks  after  their  issuance.  If  the  men  who  were 
enjoined  in  the  meantime  had  complied  with  the  exact  terms  of  the  injunction, 
they  would  have  been  absolutely  powerless  to  do  anything  in  the  interest  of  their 
striking  fellow-workers ,  and  the  strike  would  have  been  over  and  been  defeated.  In 
this  case  the  strike  was  won,  and  when  it  was  won  the  men  of  the  organization 
did  not  care  about  defending  the  suit  before  the  court,  and  hence  the  injunction 
was  made  perpetual.  If  a  strike  is  lost  men  have  lost  interest  in  the  strike  and  an 
injunction  is  made  perpetual.  The  injury,  you  see,  is  done.  In  a  case  where 
there  is  no  other  remedy  at  law — as  a  layman,  I  understand — it  is  for  that  reason 
that  an  injunction  lies. 

Q.  The  injunction  lies,  for  the  very  reason  that  you  are  stating.  In  other 
words,  your  statement  is  that  the  injunction  does  the  precise  injury  which  in 
theory  it  is  used  to  prevent? — A.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Q.  To  wit,  an  injury  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  in  law? — A.  Yes.  In  any 
case  involving  a  controversy  over  property,  the  conveyance  of  property,  or 
destruction  of  property,  the  injunction  will  hold  until  it  is  vacated.  The  appli- 
cation to  vacate  it  is  a  perpetual  interest  of  both  parties  to  that  controversy  until 
it  is  finally  adjusted,  and  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  party  enjoined  to  secure  dam- 
ages from  the  party  suing  out  the  injunction.  In  the  case  of  labor  the  damage  is 
already  done  immediately  after  the  injunction  is  issued  if  its  terms  are  complied 
with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  the  injunctions  that  you  refer  to,  during  the 
miners'  strike,  restrain  the  miners'  union  from  committing  any  particular  act  of 
violence  and  from  entering  upon  the  property  or  entering  into  the  district  cov- 
ered by  the  injunction,  or  State,  as  the  case  might  be? — A.  Yes;  they  did.  They 
were  based  largely  upon  allegations  of  danger  to  property,  or  interference  with, 
their  employees,  or  their  conducting  their  business,  and  enjoining  John  Jones, 
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Richard  Roe,  and  others  from  entering  upon  the  property,  whether  approaches  to 
or  from  the  property ,  which  really  implies  to  China  and  from  China ;  from  speaking 
to  workmen  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  or  influencing  them  to  leave  their 
employment.  That  is  a  perfectly  lawful  right  which  we  always  believed  we 
possessed,  and  which  we  believe  we  possess  to-day,  but  it  has  never  yet  been 
decided  by  the  courts  and  a  jury  when  the  question  involved  was  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen.  It  has  been  decided  otherwise  by  the  judge— by  the  court — but  not 
with  a  jury  there. 

Q.  As  one  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  that  strike,  and  who  was 
closely  in  touch  with  the  miners' leaders  and  aware  of  their  movements,  have  you 
any  knowledge  of  any  violation  of  law,  or  any  contemplated  violations  of  law,  or 
any  advice  given  by  any  of  the  miners'  leaders  that  might  tend  to  violate  the  law,  in 
any  case  where  those  injunctions  were  issued? — A.  No;  I  know  of  no  such  viola- 
tions of  law  or  advice  or  suggestions,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  I  was  myself 
enjoined  so  many  times  that  I  failed  to  give  them  any  attention.  I  know  that  at 
one  time  I  had  7  injunctions  served  upon  me  at  one  time  by  the  United  States 
marshal.  I  had  no  time  to  read  what  the  terms  were  at  the  time,  and  presumed 
that  it  was  to  prevent  me  from  addressing  the  miners  who  were  out  on  a  strike, 
but  I  proceeded  to  address  them. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  miners'  strike,  when  you  had  the  injunctions  served 
on  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  supply  this  commission  with  one  or  more  copies  of  this  injunc- 
tion?— A.  I  think  I  could. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  Shall  we  pass  on  to  compulsory  arbitration? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yes;  1  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Gompers  on  that.  I 
think  the  commission  would  like  to  hear  what  your  opinion  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration is  as  a  means  of  settlement  of  difficulties  between  employers  and 
employees. — A.  I  should  like  to  know,  before  I  can  answer  that  question  intelli- 
gently, whether  that  compulsory  arbitration  implies  the  compulsory  enforcement 
of  the  terms  of  the  award. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  That  is  what  we  mean. 

The  Witness.  Then  I  should  say  no;  emphatically  no.  I  am  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  that  involves  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  an 
award. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  That  brings  us  right  back  to  the  point  where 
we  were,  on  the  question  of  incorporation? — A.  Yes;  it  involves  the  same  principle. 
I  would  not  give  it  into  the  power  of  the  State  to  compel  me  to  work  one  moment 
longer  for  an  employer  under  conditions  which  are  abhorrent  to  me,  and  the  moment 
you  compel  a  man  to  work  and  employ  the  State  to  enforce  that  compulsion  for 
one  moment  longer  than  he  is  willing  to  work,  that  moment  slavery  is  inaugu- 
rated. To  work  under  conditions  which  the  man  believes  are  repugnant  to  him  is 
slavery.  That  involves  involuntary  servitude;  involuntary  servitude  is  slavery. 
I  understand  that  this  question  of  compulsory  arbitration  involves  a  contract 
between  workmen  aud  employers,  and  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract  that  the  arbitration  takes  place  and  the  award  is  made.  It  would 
give  the  power  to  the  State  to  enforce  the  terms  specifically,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  when  one  enters  into  a  contract  to 
specifically  perform  duties,  specifically  to  perform  a  contract  to  labor,  to  compel 
its  enforcement  does  not  then  necessarily  involve  involuntary  servitude. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  refer  to  the  decision  of  the  Arago  case? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  that  involved  in  the  decision  and  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Arago  case? — A.  Yes;  it  was  involved  in  the  decision;  but  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  pointed  out  the  grave  dangers  involved  in  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  this  case. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Where  the  man  has  the  right  to  contract 
his  time  away,  having  done  so,  it  is  not  involuntary  servitude,  because  he  volun- 
tarily contracted  his  right  to  no  one.— A.  The  contracts  for  terms  of  employment 
are  so  frequently  entered  into  without  the  worker  being  able  to  insist  on  his 
rights  that  it  renders  such  a  contract  practically  invalid  so  far  as  maintaining 
the  rights  of  the  worker  are  concerned;  and  I  would  not  hazard  the  liberty  of 
the  worker  in  any  such  contract  or  in  any  such  compulsory  arbitration.  I  should 
favor  conciliation,  and  where  conciliation  does  not  accomplish  the  desired  result 
I  should  have  no  objection  at  all  to  arbitration;  on  the  contrary,  would  advocate 
it  in  order  to  avoid  further  dispute;  and  I  should,  under  certain  conditions  that 
would  not  lead  to  greater  extension  of  the  power,  even  consent  to  compulsory 
arbitration  if  it  did  not  involve  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the 
award.  I  believe  that  there  is  more  real  power  in  the  public  judgment  and  pub- 
lic opinion  than  has  been  believed.    If  there  be  a  dispute  between  workmen  and 
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their  employers  and  arbitration  ensues  when  conciliation  has  failed,  and  the  arbi- 
trators make  a  public  award  as  their  judgment  that  the  workmen  are  in  the  right 
and  that  the  company  or  employers  are  in  the  wrong,  such  employers  could  not 
very  long  successfully  carry  on  business  if  they  refused  to  abide  by  the  award 
And  if  the  award  were  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  judgment  of  the  arbitrators 
was  that  the  workmen  were  in  the  wrong  and  that  such  and  such  conditions  should 
prevail,  the  workmen  could  not  long  withstand  such  a  public  award  and  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  the  public  judgment  have  very  much  influence 
on  the  employer  when  the  employer  is  a  great  combination  and  trust?  Would 
you  have  much  good  of  public  opinion  in  a  case  of  that  kind? — A.  Not  very  much, 
I  would  say;  but  there  is  a  power  growing  up  that  will  largely  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  trusts  and  the  newspapers  which  the  trusts  so  often  control; 
there  is  a  power  growing  to  a  very  great  extent — the  labor  press,  newspapers  pub- 
lished by  labor  organizations  themselves.  I  am  glad,  however,  you  have  called 
my  attention  to  it,  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  say  that  under  the  circumstances  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  even  compulsory  arbitration 
combined  with  voluntary  award.  It  is  an  awful  power  to  give  into  the  hands  of 
the  State,  this  idea  of  enforcing  the  specific  terms  of  a  contract  to  labor;  and 
then  often  it  is  a  question  of  the  payment  of  wages  more  than  the  employer  is 
willing  to  pay,  and  this  compulsion  by  the  State  means  practically  confiscation. 
I  think,  though,  that  employers  take  pretty  good  care  of  their  side  of  the  matter, 
so  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  worry  myself  about  their  property  being  confiscated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  weekly  wage? — A.  I 
believe  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  weekly  wage  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous. It  gives  the  opportunity  to  the  workers  and  the  workers'  wives  to  buy 
goods  of  the  best  quality  as  reasonable  as  any  other  persons  except  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy  at  wholesale.  Where  the  workers  are  paid  semimonthly  or  monthly 
they  very  largely  buy  upon  credit;  and  buying  upon  credit  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  at  retail,  always  involves  the  payment  of  a  larger  price  for  an  inferior  quality 
of  goods.     The  weekly  wage  is  very  much  more  advantageous  to  the  worker. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  sliding  scale  of  wages? — A.  I  favor  time  work 
rather  than  piecework;  much  prefer  it  for  its  excellence  and  perfection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  time  work  is  as  likely  as  piecework  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  there  is  in  the  workmen? — A.  In  labor  involving  work 
with  machinery,  yes;  that  is,  the  quickest  or  most,  though  not  the  best.  Where 
it  is  purely  hand  labor,  then  the  question  is  rather  of  its  excellence,  but  that 
forms  a  very  little  part  to-day  in  modern  industry. 

Q.  Where  you  have  time  work  is  not  the  first-class  workman  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  inferior  workmen? — A.  No;  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
workman  there  is  a  minimum  wage  determined,  not  the  maximum.  The  superior 
and  better  qualified  workman  may  and  does,  I  think,  without  exception,  receive  a 
higher  wage  than  the  minimum  scale.  In  the  printing  trade  the  union  minimum 
scale  is,  say,  §18  a  week.  You  will  find  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  printers 
who  get  higher  than  the  wage  scale  because  of  the  excellence,  the  perfection  of 
their  work — compositors  who  are  known  as  clean  compositors,  those  who  set  their 
type  without  error  or  with  few  errors.  We  know,  too,  of  proof  readers,  who,  after 
proof  has  reached  them,  when  it  has  passed  their  supervision,  scrutiny,  and  cor- 
rection, there  is  absolutely  no  typographical  or  grammatical  error  overlooked  by 
them,  and  they  get  very  much  higher  salaries  than  the  average  proof  reader  or  the 
ordinary  readers.  So  it  is  among  the  iron  molders;  so  it  is  among  the  hatters;  so 
it  is  among  the  furniture  workers — all  industries  where  there  is  day  labor  in  any 
branch.  For  instance,  the  bricklayers  have  a  minimum  scale,  I  think,  of  $4. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  bricklayers  who  get  S4-50  and  $5  a  day.  The  hod 
carriers'  wages  are,  say,  $2.25  a  day.  There  is  not  very  much  change.  I  think 
that  the  minimum  is  paid  all  around.  The  minimum  is  practically  the  maximum, 
because  there  is  perhaps  little  difference  in  the  excellence  of  the  work  they  per- 
form. But  where  there  can  be  ordinary  work  and  where  there  can  be  excellence 
of  work  there  is  quite  a  contrast  between  the  minimum  scale  and  the  higher  scale. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  practice  as  that  you  speak  of  prevailing  among  the  com- 
positors— of  excellence  being  paid  for  in  the  printing  trade— except  in  the  book 
and  job  printing. — A.  Book  and  job  printing— that  is  what  I  referred  to  partic- 
ularly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  overtime? — A.  I  am 
opposed  to  overtime  work  except  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity — for  the  safety 
of  life  and  the  preservation  of  property  from  destruction.  Overtime  is  nothing 
more  than  the  lengthening  of  the  day's  work.  It  becomes  habitual,  and  when 
it  becomes  the  habit  of  the  employers  the  rule  is  that  the  wages  paid  for  over- 
time, including  those  for  the  day's  work,  do  not  exceed  the  wages  which  have 
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been  paid  for  the  regular  day's  work;  that  is,  after  a  while  it  happens  that 
overtime— overwork— becomes  the  rule  and  is  no  longer  overw°£k.  <J^erw oi-k, 
unless  in  the  emergency  I  have  stated,  is  unjust  to  the  men.  When  mere  are 
men  iinemployed,  to  employ  more  men  fewer  hours  is  better.  Overtime  snortens 
the  seasons  of  employment;  overtime  makes  the  workman  slovenly,  deaaens  ms 
senses,  makes  him  careless  of  himself  and  fellows.  ,         „ 

I  would  say  the  sliding  wage  scale  has  been  in  operation  in  a  numoer  01 
trades  where  organizations  are  carrying  it  on,  but  they  have  learned  to  insist 
that  there  must  be  a  point  at  which  they  can  not  slide  down  any  farther,  ine 
organizations,  when  they  were  in  their  infancy  and  adopted  this  sliding  scale, 
found  that  it  was  always  sliding  one  way,  and  they  adopted  as  an  addendum  to  it, 
or  as  a  part  of  it,  a  minimum  standard  wage,  and  with  that  minimum  standard 
wage  established,  the  sliding  scale  is  not  disadvantageous.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
advantageous  to  all  concerned,  who  operate  for  a  specific  period,  usually  one  year, 
when  the  representatives  of  the  workers  and  the  employers  meet  and  determine 
as  to  the  sliding  scale  they  shall  operate  under  for  the  following  year. 

The  living  wage  I  regard  as  one  of  the  important  contentions  of  labor — the 
contention  that  a  wage  shall  be  paid  to  the  laborer  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and 
those  dependent  upon  him  in  comparative  comfort  commensurate  with  his  eco- 
nomic and  social  surroundings.  In  giving  this  matter  some  thought  about  a  year 
ago  I  wrote  a  definition.  It  was  for  a  debate  with  Edward  Atkinson  upon  the 
"living  wage."  I  would  like  to  substitute  that  for  my  temporary  definition  upon 
the  topic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  it  with  you?— A.  No;  I  have  it  in  the 
office.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  say  more  upon  that  subject  except  to  add. 
this,  that  the  living  wage  must  be  considered  as  the  first  consideration  in  the  cost 
price  of  the  article. 

"  Store  orders" — I  do  not  imagine  anyone  cares  to  defend  that  system.  It  is  a 
species  of  tyranny  and  wrong.  The  fact  that  under  the  store-order  system  the 
workman  can  not  buy  at  the  same  advantage  as  any  other  citizen  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  it.  It  restricts  his  right  to  buy  where  he  pleases,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  There  is  not  a  case  that  I  know  of,  or  which  has  come 
under  my  observation  in  many  years,  where  the  people  could  not  buy  the  things 
they  needed  from  10  to  20,  and  in  some  cases  50.  per  cent  less  in  other  stores  than 
they  were  required  to  pay  in  the  company's  stores.  The  store-order  system  is  in 
a  measure  a  system  of  peonage,  where  a  workman  does  not  receive  wages  for  his 
labor,  but  something  in  kind.  A  workman  has  a  right  to  be  paid  his  wages  in 
the  lawful  money  of  the  country,  of  which  he  can  dispose  to  the  best  advantage, 
as  he  pleases.  Under  the  store-order  system  the  employers  deduct  from  the  wages 
:  the'  amount  that  the  workers  may  be  indebted  to  the  store.  This  has  led,  first,  to 
'  overcharging;  secondly,  to  compulsion  of  purchase  at  the  place,  whether  they 
desire  it  or  not,  and  has  encouraged  the  custom  of  overcharging,  not  only  in  the 
price  of  the  article  but  frequently  items  are  added  which  the  workmen  or  their 
families  have  never  had.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  within  the 
past  few  days,  and  there,  in  Taf tville,  Conn. ,  a  village  4  miles  from  the  city  limits, 
they  have  the  store-order  system,  too,  and  the  company  houses,  and  weeks  and 
weeks  and  months  and  a  year  has  passed  where  the  workmen  have  not  received  a 
dollar  in  wages.  They  are  practically  bound  there;  practically  bound  to  the  soil. 
They  can  not  move;  can  not  quit.  Under  the  system  they  can  not  move;  they 
are  deprived  of  the  right  of  American  citizens,  to  move  where  they  please.  The 
strike  there  now  is  as  much  due  to  that  as  it  is  to  an  increase  of  wages— the  strike 
of  the  textile  workers  there. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  go  through  the  mining  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  I  saw  store  orders,  or  rather  there  I  saw  checks  made  out  by  the  com- 
pany for  balances  of  2  weeks'  wages,  5  cents  and  8  cents,  which  showed  the  balance 
was  owed  to  the  company  store.  And  it  was  just  in  one  of  these  stores,  belonging 
to  a  company  in  Pennsylvania,  that  I  heard  it  stated  that  the  company  could  not 
conduct  its  mine  operations  unless  it  had  this  company  store.  I  contend  that  if 
a  man  desires  to  conduct  a  grocery  store,  or  other  store  for  the  sale  of  merchan- 
dise, that  is  his  privilege,  and  if  he  can  make  money  out  of  it,  that  is  his  lawful 
privilege,  but  I  deny  him  the  moral  right  to  conduct  a  coal  mine  in  order  to  make 
a  grocery  store  pay.  It  involves  very  grave  wrongs.  If  the  laws  passed  in  Penn- 
sylvania— but  unfortunately,  declared  invalid — that  is,  the  laws  requiring  corpora- 
tions and  employers  to  pay  their  wages  to  employees  in  the  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  if  such  a  law  was  passed  and  enforced,  it  would  contribute  very 
largely  to  improving  the  conditions — moral,  material,  and  social  conditions — of  the 
people.  And  while  I  have  not  very  great  hopes  that  the  law-making  body  of  the 
United  States  will  do  that  in  a  very  short  time,  I  have  very  great  confidence  that 
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the  miners'  organization  will  very  shortly  insist  that  the  mine  owners  must  quit 
their  operations  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Relative  to  social  conditions;  what  do  you  say  of  that 
of  labor,  even  within  50  years? — A.  I  believe  that  the  social  conditions  of  the 
working  people  have  improved  very  materially  within  the  past  35  years;  that  is 
my  observation,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio  to  which  I  think  they  are  justly 
entitled. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  workingmen  of 
America  have  progressed  equally  with  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  America? — A. 
I  think  that  the  laborers'  share  of  the  production  of  wealth  has  largely  increased 
per  dollar  of  the  worth.  It  has  not,  however,  increased  in  the  ratio  that  I  think 
labor  is  entitled  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Influences  of  organized  labor  on  wages? — A.  Very 
potent,  indeed,  the  influences  of  organized  labor  on  wages.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  organized  labor  during  the  industrial  crisis  of  1893-1898,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  intense.  We  would  not  have  revived  so  soon  from  it,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laborer  would  not  have  been  even  as  comparatively  fair  as  it  is  now. 
It  was  the  influence  or  organizations  to  prevent  the  large  and  continuous  reduc- 
tions of  wages  during  that  period  that  checked  the  great  diminution  of  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  working  people,  and  thus  prevented,  to  a  large  degree,  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  intensification  of  the  distress  and  misery;  and 
while  organized  labor  did  not  entirely  prevent  reductions,  it  did  so  very  largely. 
The  employing  class  always  of  necessity  retain  about  the  same  disparity  between 
the  wages  paid  organized  and  unorganized  workers.  They  can  get  unorganized 
workers,  as  a  rule,  to  work  below  the  scale  of  organized  labor,  but  the  disparity 
nrast  not  be  too  great,  otherwise  there  is  a  suspension  of  operations.  It  may 
have  a  tendency  to  organize  them  and  they  demand  union  scale.  It  is  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  society  owes  organized  labor  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it 
can  pay — the  work  performed  by  organized  labor  during  the  last  industrial  crisis. 
I  tried  to  explain  previously  the  fact  that  as  the  organizations  maintained  them- 
selves during  periods  of  industrial  depression,  being  organized,  they  are  in  posi- 
tion upon  the  revival  of  industry  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  obtain 
improved  conditions.  This  is  more  so  during  our  present  revival  of  industry  than 
was  the  case  with  the  revival  of  industry  after  the  crisis  of  1873-1879.  There  the 
industrial  revival  brought  very  little  perceptible  advantage  to  the  working  rjeo- 
ple  until  it  had  been  upon  us  for  a  few  years.  It  was  in  1883-84  before  the  work- 
ing people  really  obtained  some  of  the  improvements  resulting  from  the  industrial 
revival,  because  between  the  period  of  1873-1879  organizations  of  labor  had 
dwindled  down.  They  fell  before  the  first  onslaught  of  the  panic  of  1873,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  1877  there  were  not  more  than  50,000  organized  workmen  on  the 
American  continent.  Of  course  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  revival  of  industry  when  it  arrived.  In  1899,  with  the  revival  of  industry, 
the  workmen  are  organized,  the  entity  is  there,  and  they  are  reaping  some  of  the 
benefits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  There  is  one  class  of  workmen  who  suffered  no  decrease 
of  wages  during  the  late  panic.  I  refer  to  that  class  of  printers  who  work  on  the 
great  daily  newspapers  in  the  cities.  They  received  during  the  panic,  and 
receive  now,  the  same  scale  of  wages  that  they  received  in  the  good  times  prior 
to  1893.  What  is  your  comment  on  that  fact? — A.  The  printers  have  had  a  most 
remarkable  history,  particularly  within  the  past  5  years.  It  was  during  the 
industrial  crisis  that  a  transformation  took  place  in  their  trade.  The  machine, 
the  Merganthaler  typesetting  machine,  was  introduced,  and  it  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  a  new  machine,  revolutionizing  a  whole  trade  was  introduced,  that  did 
not  involve  a  wholesale  disaster,  even  for  a  time;  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
tie  International  Typographical  Union  has  grown  to  be  an  organized  factor,  and 
recognized  by  those  employing  printers  as  a  factor  to  be  considered.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  organization  throughout  the  country  had  taken  an  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  situation  and,  guided  by  wise  counsel  in  their  executive  officers, 
did  not  antagonize  the  introduction  of  the  machine,  but  insisted  that  the  men 
who  had  spent  their  lives  learning  the  trade,  and  who  were  employed  at  the 
trade,  should  have  the  first  opportunity  to  operate  the  machine.  The  organiza- 
tion also  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  wage  for  the  compositor  on 
the  machine,  and.  the  fact  that  wages  were  not  reduced  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  power  of  the  organization  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  number 
employed? — A.  It  had  little  influence  in  reducing  the  number,  for  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Merganthaler  machine  in  the  newspaper  work,  the  newspapers 
were  very  much  enlarged,  and  it  also  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
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number  of  newspaper  publications.  It  was  the  wise  action  of  the  organized 
printers  that  saved  the  trade  from  destruction,  so  far  as  printers'  conditions  were 
concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  did  their  funds  have  to  do  with  it?— A.  ^he 
funds  of  the  general  organization  were  not  very  large,  but  there  was  this  to  do 
with  it,  too— that  the  proprietors  of  the  Merganthaler  machine  did  not  want  to 
have  the  hostility  of  so  powerful  an  organization  as  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  and  they  took  a  wise  course  in  consulting  with  the  officers  of 
the  organization,  and  the  officers  of  the  organization  in  turn  took  the  wise  course 
of  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  a  successful  machine  can  not  be 
prevented,  and  took  the  course  of  recognizing  it  and  dealing  with  the  conditions. 
It  simply  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  wages  by  the  journeyman  printers  during 
the  industrial  crisis;  and  in  the  revolutionizing  of  the  industry  was  manifested  one 
of  the  greatest  successes  that  ever  attended  the  efforts  of  an  organization  during 
such  a  period,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  intelligence  and  unionism  of  the 
compositors  and  printers  generally. 

Q.  Was  the  scale  of  wages  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  depression  maintained 
by  any  other  organization  than  the  printers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Cigar  makers? — A.  Generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  care  to  state  briefly  how  the  scale  was 
maintained. — A.  There  were  not  many  organizations  that  maintained  themselves 
during  the  industrial  crisis  that  did  not  maintain  the  scale  of  wages.  Some  of 
them  suffered  a  slight  reduction  in  the  latter  part  of  1893. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  read  in  the  daily  press  of  an  increase  of  wages  of  10 
per*cent  in  this  industry,  and  that  industry,  restoring  them  to  the  scale  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  panic.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  organizations  were  not  crushed 
out,  were  they? — A.  No;  but  in  the  textile  industry  the  national  organization  was 
not  a  very  strong  one.  In  fact  it  was  a  very  weak  one.  And  then  again,  for 
nearly  3  years  that  trade-union  organization  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
not  in  favor  of  trade  unions;  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  reduction  in  wages  of 
the  textile  workers  was  as  largely  attributable  to  the  cause  that  I  named  "as 
any  other — the  fact  that  they  were  not  strongly  organized  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  the  organizations  which  existed  were  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
either  understood  or  were  advocates  of  the  trade-union  form  of  organization.  As 
proof  of  it,  there  is  one  branch  of  that  industry,  the  cotton  mule  spinners,  organ- 
■  ized  as  a  separate  national  union,  that  with  one  exception  maintained  wages. 
They  were  fairly  well  organized,  and  the  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  men  favora- 
ble to  the  trade-union  form  of  organization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  cut 
in  wages  of  the  textile  workers  of  New  England  was  made  in  1898,  the  cotton 
mule  spinners  suffered  a  reduction  after  all  of  only  5  per  cent,  while  all  the  other 
branches  suffered  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  spinners  would  not  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  even  that  reduction  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
other  branches  were  not  able  to  stand;  they  did  not  have  the  organization,  and 
neither  did  they  have  the  direction  of  trade-union  activity. 

(Whereupon  the  commission,  at  5.45  p.m.,  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  April 
19, 1899,  at  10  a.m.,  at  which  time  the  commission  again  met, and  the  hearing  of 
Mr.  Gompers  was  resumed,  as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  topic  24 — the  matter  of 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  employed  in  the  several  industries  and  the 
excess  of  the  employees?— A.  The  question  is  not  entirely  clear  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  really  meant  by  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
employed  in  the  several  industries.  The  way  it  is  it  is  scarcely  clear  to  my 
mind. 

Q.  Are  there  any  industries  that  lapse? — A.  Yes;  usually  there  is  a  transforma- 
tion, a  process  of  evolution  and  development — that  is,  with  the  introduction  of 
machinery. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  new  and  improved  machinery  on  labor? — A.  With 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  of  new  tools,  and  the  division  of  labor  and  its 
subdivision  trades  become  eliminated,  or  I  should  say  that  the  different  branches 
of  one  trade  become  defferentiated  or  specialized.  The  trades  which  usually  are 
annihilated  are  those  which  are  subject  to  division  more  than  any  other.  The 
trades  that  become  differentiated  and  classified  into  various  branches  do  not 
become  extinguished;  there  are  simply  a  larger  number  that  go  to  make  up  the 
one  finished  product. 

Q.  So  that  your  opinion  is  that  specialization  in  a  trade  itself  does  not  decrease 
the  number  of  operatives? — A.  Not  necessarily.  It  would  if  a  status  would  be 
created,  but  fortunately  for  humanity  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  estab- 
lish a  status  from  which  there  can  be  no  departure  either  one  way  or  another, 
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and  with  the  opportunities  for  education  in  our  time  I  have  little  fear.  Any 
attempt  to  establish  status  would  be  a  failure,  and  a  departure  from  status  would 
be  improvement.  The  fact  is  that  with  the  division  or  subdivision  of  labor  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction  of  new  tools  and  machinery  the  production  of  wealth 
or  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  is  carried  on  with  greater  velocity  and 
speed  than  ever  before.  It  tends  to  the  cheapening  of  the  selling  price;  it  tends 
to  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production;  and  the  movement  on  the  part  of 
labor  for  less  hours  of  daily  toil  increases  the  demands,  wants,  and  desires  of  the 
.great  body  of  consumers  and  gives  an  additional  impetus  to  production  again, 
and  each  in  turn  causes  a  still  greater  cheapening  in  the  methods  of  production 
and  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  shorter-hour  workers  to  gratify  more  desires 
and  wants  and  be  greater  consumers  of  the  wealth  produced;  so  that  there  is  not 
by  any  means  a  lessening  of  production.  It  does  not  mean  the  annihilation  of 
the  industry.  It  is  true  that  under  the  present  economic  conditions  during  the 
process  of  the  introduction  and  the  period  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
new  machinery  and  the  specialization  of  different  branches  of  industry  it  disar- 
ranges that  industry,  and  as  a  consequence  large  numbers  are  thrown  out  of 
employment.  It  rearranges  itself  in  the  course  of  time,  but  unless  the  workers 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  get  still  less  hours  of  labor  and  increase 
their  consuming  power  numbers  of  men  are  rendered  what  is  popularly  known 
as  useless  and  superfluous,  and  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  power  of  consumption  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  or  rather  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  widening  and 
broadening  of  their  consuming  power,  is  the  fact  which  contracts  seasons  of 
employment  and  throws  workers  out  of  employment.  The  productivity  of  labor 
is  so  great  that  unless  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  those  who  are  employed  as 
producers  have  little  leisure;  then  again,  as  consumers,  if  they  do  not  increase 
their  consuming  power  of  necessity  plants  close  down  because  labor  with 
machinery  has  produced  so  much  and  the  people  have  not  consumed  the  pro- 
duction commensurately  with  the  increased  amount  produced. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  say  that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  does  not  make 
a  permanent  displacement  of  labor? — A.  It  would,  were  it  not  for  the  extent  of  the 
movement  of  the  wage  earners  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  When  the  wage 
earners  do  not  reduce  their  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  in 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  new  tools,  and  the  division  and  subdivision  of 
labor,  then  there  is  a  greater  number  who  are  unemployed. 

Q.  "Would  you  say  that  new  machinery,  bringing  in  more  rapid  processes  of 
production,  has  lightened  the  toil  of  the  operatives? — A.  No.  The  organizations 
of  labor  have  lightened  the  toil  of  the  workingman,  if  the  toil  has  been  lightened. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  velocity  with  which  machinery  is  now  run  calls  forth  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  all  the  physical  and  mental  force  which  the  wage-earner 
can  give  to  industry.  In  substantiation  of  my  negative  answer  to  your  question, 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the  introduction  of  machinery,  ma- 
chinery propelled  by  the  motive  power  of  steam,  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  working 
people  were  from  sunup  to  sundown,  and  the  machinery,  which  was  costly,  was 
not  of  advantage  to  the  possessor  unless  it  could  be  operated  for  a  longer  period 
than  from  sunup  to  sundown,  and  it  was  in  that  case  as  perhaps  in  all,  that  neces- 
sity, being  the  mother  of  invention,  that  which  was  absent  was  forthcoming;  that 
was,  artificial  light  to  take  the  place  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  after  it  had  set  for 
the  day,  and  with  the  introduction  of  artificial  light,  gas,  came  the  lengthening 
of  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  working  people  both  of  the  United  States  and  conti- 
nental Europe.  Wherever  machinery  was  at  all  introduced  the  object  was  to 
have  the  machinery  operated  as  long  as  possible,  and  with  the  aid  of  gas  the  oppor- 
tunity came.  The  organizations  of  the  working  people  were  very  fragmentary, 
and  few  and  weak.  The  hours  of  labor  were  lengthened  until  lives  were  destroyed 
by  the  thousands;  and  then  came  the  introduction  of  woman  and  child  labor. 
There  was  no  restrictive  legislation  for  them;  and  then  came  the  efforts  of  the 
organizations  of  labor  that  called  forth  a  yearning  and  cry  of  the  whole  human 
family  against  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  the  factories  of  Great  Britain 
particularly,  and  subsequently  in  the  United  States.  And  it  was  the  power  of 
organized  labor — first  in  feeling  that  its  cause  was  right,  that  men  and  women 
were  being  cut  down  in  their  manhood  and  womanhood  and  childhood,  dwarfed 
or  killed,  that  in  a  few  generations  the  working  people  were  bound  to  deteriorate 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally;  that  they  were  deteriorating  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally;  and  their  ability  as  producers  of  wealth  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  generations  had  the  possessors  of  machines  at  that  time  continued 
in  full  sway — it  was  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain,  first  in  their 
protests ,  second ,  in  their  strikes ,  and  third  in  their  appeals  to  the  public  conscience 
which  called  forth  the  factory  legislation  which  limited  the  hours  of  labor  of 
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women  and  children  in  certain  industries.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  counsel  for 
the  Arkwright  Club  of  Massachusetts  said,  in  a  hearing  before  the  labor  commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  opposition  to  a  bill  to  limit  hours  of 
labor:  "  If  you  take  the  women  and  children  out  of  the  industry,  why  you  take 
the  very  heart  out  of  it."  And  regardless  of  the  brutality  of  the  remark,  it  was 
held  that  if  the  law  limited  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  women  and  children  the  mill 
owners  would,  close  down  the  mill  and  thus  close  it  for  men,  too.  It  is  for  that 
reason  I  call  attention  to  the  attorney's  remark— that  with  the  factory  legislation 
of  Great  Britain  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  in  several  of 
the  industries,  it  practically  secured  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  male 
adults  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  state  about  what  period  that  remedial 
legislation  began? — A.  I  would  say  about  1824. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  organized  labor  in  the  year  1834  in  Great  Britain? — 
A.  The  history  of  Great  Britain  is  so  interwoven  with  the  organizations  of  her 
working  people  that  one  can  not  be  written  truthfully  without  reference  to  the 
other.  The  organized  labor  movement,  as  I  tried  to  explain  in  the  earlier  part  of 
my  testimony,  is  not  one  of  mushroom  growth.  It  has  not  been  conceived  over 
night,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  the  philosophy  of  any  individual,  nor  is  it  a  dream 
of  a  crack-brained  agitator.  The  trade-union  movement  is  the  natural  and 
legitimate  successor  of  the  guilds,  the  trade  guilds  under  the  old  feudal  system 
of  industry.  The  guilds  of  Great  Britain  were  part  of  the  forces  that  went  to 
make  up  the  spirit,  the  manhood  and  spirit  for  the  free  cities.  London  became 
a  free  city  under  it  where  the  artisan  held  his  position  in  society.  The  journey- 
man, the  master  mechanic,  was  the  head  of  the  household  and,  well,  boss  of  the 
shop.  It  was  a  revolution  which  saved  France  from  barbarism,  and  by  which  it 
emerged  from  the  feudal  system  to  the  "free  labor"  system.  It  was  evolution 
which  saved  England  from  barbarism,  and  the  transition  period  from  feudalism 
to  free  labor,  free  competitive  and  capitalist  system,  and  the  trade  unions  date 
from  the  extinction  of  the  trade  guilds.  It  is  true  that  in  the  early  history  of  the 
trade  unions  they  were  regarded  as  illegal  combinations — conspiracies;  the  mem- 
bers were  imprisoned;  they  were  branded;  they  were  hanged  for  membership  in 
these  conspiracies — trade  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  this  you  are  speaking  of  Great  Britain? — A.  Yes. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  meet,  and  often  they  would  go  into  the  woods  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  questions  of  interest  affecting  them  as  wage-earners.  They 
dared  not,  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of  those  with  whom  they  were 
associated,  have  their  records  upon  them  or  accessible,  and  they  buried  them  in 
the  forests  and  in  the  woods.  The  history  of  the  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  poor,  of  the  wage-earners,  that  is  full  of  pathos, 
full  of  heroism,  full  of  self-sacrifice,  in  order  that  the  manhood  and  the  woman- 
hood of  the  then  future  of  the  wage-earning  class  might  not  become  entirely 
dethroned.  To  maintain  the  perpetuity  of  our  race  and  the  safety  of  free  insti- 
tutions, or  freer  institutions,  has  been  a  constant  struggle  "in  which  men  and 
women  have  sacrificed  or  suffered;  suffered  not  only  hunger  and  privation,  but 
expatriation  and  death.  The  time  came  when,  in  spite  of  king  and  crown,  par- 
liament, land  owners  and  wealth  posessors,  the  trade  unions  continued  in  exist- 
ence uninterruptedly  and  secured  recognition  at  the  hands  of  Parliament,  so 
that  any  body  who  robbed  them  might  at  least  be  apprehended  and  held  as  hav- 
ing committed  an  illegal  act.  It  was  a  peculiar  anomaly  that  just  previous  to 
the  time  to  which  I  have  just  referred  any  person  who  would  steal  from  another 
person  or  an  aggregation  of  persons  was  regarded  as  a  criminal  and  punished 
even  with  death;  but  what  was  punishable  with  death  when  committed  against 
a  private  individual  or  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  was  not  even  a  sin  when 
committed  against  men  who  were  organized  in  trade  unions;  and  much  of  that 
history,  in  a  less  intensified  form,,  that* I  have,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  referred  to  as 
existing  in  Great  Britain,  existed  in  our  own  country.  "We  have  not  as  many  of 
the  old  traditions  which  bound  the  workers  to  the  soil  so  closely  as  was  the  sys- 
tem of  binding  the  workers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  soil  in  the  old.  feudal  system. 
Of  course,  we  understand  that  it  is  not  50  years  since  the  feudal  system  has  been 
abolished  in  Germany,  and  one  does  not  know  and  can  not  assert  that  it  has 
been  entirely  abolished  there.  It  exists  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Russia;  it  exists 
in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  Japan  is  just  emerging  from  it,  and  China  has  it,  perhaps 
in  its  oldest  form.  You  will  therefore  see  that  the  trade  unions  have  had  a  con- 
tinued existence  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  old  trade  guilds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  period  of  time  was  that?— A.  In  different 
countries,  different  years,  different  periods. 
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Q.  (By  Mt.Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  early  agitation  of  the  fac- 
tory system  of  Great  Britain,  from  1824  on,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  England  to  almost  deplete  the  orphan  asylums  tjo  get  child  labor? — 
A.  Yes;  and  that  did  not  only  exist  there  but,  to  perhaps  a  lesser  extent,  it  exists 
now  here.  We  now  have  in  many  of  the  States  a  prohibition  of  child  labor 
under  certain  ages;  but  you  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the  ages  vary.  Some 
of  them  have  it  14,  others  13  years,  others  12,  others  10,  and  some  States  have  no 
law  upon  the  subject  at  all.  In  Alabama  they  had  a  law  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  for  more  than  60  hours  in  any  week.  It  was  about  4  years  ago, 
in  going  through  the  State,  that  I  accidentally  came  upon  the  fact  that  they  had 
within  a  day  or  two  previously  repealed  the  child-labor  law.  The  reasons  given 
for  the  repeal  of  that  law  were  that  it  would  invite  Northern  and  English  capital 
into  Alabama,  and  as  inducement  they  repealed  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  the  children.  It  simply  meant— in  other  and  perhaps  more  appropriate 
language,  the  bill  repealing  the  law  might  properly  have  been  termed  an  act  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  children  of  Alabama  in  order  that  6  per  cent  dividends 
may  be  declared  upon  Northern  capital. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  touch  upon  specially? — A.  It  might  not  be 
amiss  if  I  were  at  this  time  to  make  reference  to  the  matter  of  strikes.  The  fact 
is  that  the  strike  is  so  little  understood  by  the  general  public  that  I  may  be  par- 
doned, as  one  who  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  if  I  venture  to 
make  a  statement  on  the  question,  even  if  it  be  regarded  as  inappropriate.  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  regarding  strikes,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, so  that  it  may  be  officially  recorded,  to  dispute  the  contention  often 
put  forth  regarding  the  efficiency  of  strikes.  It  is  not  more  than  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  I  saw  in  one  of  the  great  papers  of  the  United  States  an  editorial  which, 
had  been  copied  into  other  newspapers,  and  the  same  contention  in  other  ways 
presented;  that  is,  the  "uselessness  of  the  strike;"  that  the  strike  is  old  and 
effete;  and  that  through  the  combinations  of  capital  and  the  development  of 
improved  machinery  strikes  are  ineffective  as  factors  to  improve  the  condition  of 
labor;  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  a  waste  of  effort  on  the  part  of  workingmen  to 
strike  and  that  it  results  injuriously.  I  want  to  state  in  answer  to  that  conten- 
tion, and  to  anyone  who  holds  that  view,  that  the  conditions  stated  as  a  premise 
are  the  very  conditions  that  make  strikes  more  effective  than  they  ever  were 
before.  The  development  of  industry,  the  division  and  subdivision  of  all  labor, 
makes  the  line  of  demarcation  in  each  trade  or  calling  less  distinct  than  at  any 
time  previously,  and  one  part  of  this  great  industrial  machine  is  so  inter- 
dependent upon  the  others  that  the  stoppage  of  any  one  branch  paralyzes 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  entire  body  economic  of  the  country.  It  is 
because  of  the  collectiveness  of  the  strike,  it  is  because  of  the  vast  ramifying 
influences  of  the  strike,  that  reasonable  men,  having  power,  propose  to  use 
that  power  within  reason.  It  is  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  strike  that 
reasonable  men,  intelligent  men,  seek  to  organize  their  fellow-workers,  and 
though  holding  the  right  to  strike  at  any  time  when  the  purposes  and  interests  of 
labor  and  the  interests  of  the  people  can  best  be  subserved,  yet  trying  by  every 
means  to  avoid  it  by  intelligent  organization,  comprehensive  organization,  organ- 
ization that  by  reason  of  its  experience  shall  seek  with  the  employer  to  adjust  the 
differences  existing  between  them  without  a  resort  to  a  strike,  involving  conse- 
quences to  which  I  have  only  indefinitely  referred.  In  the  case  in  point,  the 
article  of  the  newspaper  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  contention  generally 
is  that  in  our  present  concentration  of  industry,  say  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  a 
strike  is  useless,  they  say;  because  if  a  strike  occurs  in  one  concern  of  the  trust, 
the  concern  can  easily  close  down  and  transfer  that  business  to  one  of  their  other 
plants.  That  is  very  true,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  transferring  the 
business  of  that  closed-down  concern  to  another  concern  in  the  trust  implies  also 
that  there  must  be  an  additional  number  of  men  employed  by  that  other  concern  now 
doing  the  business,  and  the  same  number,  often  a  larger  number,  at  higher  wages 
and  better  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  personnel  of  the  workmen  who  are 
employed  in  the  place  where  the  strike  has  occurred  and  the  place  the  business 
has  been  transferred  to  is  not  the  same,  but  the  number  is  the  same  or  larger, 
and  the  conditions  are  the  same  or  better.  Then,  again,  it  is  stated  that  the  trust 
has  its  ramifications  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  that  it  is  as  broad  and 
extensive  as  the  country.  That,  too,  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  but  so  are 
the  workingmen  all  over  the  country.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  capitalist 
class  would  like  to  get  along  without  the  laborers,  but  fortunately  for  humanity, 
and,  perhaps,  unfortunately  for  the  plight  in  which  the  employers  are,  it  can  not 
be  gratified  because  they  can  not  be  employers  of  labor  without  employing  laborers. 
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Like  the  poor,  you  have  "them  always  with  you.  You  can  not  escape  from  that 
fact  so  long  as  there  are  these  diverse  interests.  The  laborer  is  present,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  appear  sacrilegious  at  all,  but  I  should  say  omnipresent.  Wherever 
and  whenever  there  are  industries  and  the  desire  for  absolute  j  ustice ,  and  improve- 
ment and  progress  by  the  workers,  there  and  then  will  there  be  organization  of 
labor  in  order  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  wage-earning  and  wealth- 
producing  class  of  the  country.  They  are  bound  to  organize,  be  prepared  for  a 
strike,  or  to  strike  for  their  own  protection.  When  I  say  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, I  mean  against  slipping  back  or  being  forced  back  into  abject  misery—such 
a  condition  that  I  do  not  want  even  to  give  my  imagination  range — but  if  the 
organizations  of  labor  were  not  in  existence  and  there  would  be  no  check,  then 
there  would  be  no  check  against  the  power  of  wealth  and  the  concentration  of 
wealth,  and  I  am  fearful  even  for  a  moment  to  give  my  imagination  play  as  to 
what  the  logical  consequence  would  be.  I  said  yesterday  in  considering  another 
subject,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  it  now,  that  human  society  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  organized-labor  movement  that  it  can  never  fully  repay.  It  has 
"been  a  check  against  reaction,  and  the  prevention  of  conditions  that  would  be 
absolutely  in  conflict  with  any  intelligent  conception  of  civilization  or  human 
progress. 

I  should  have  the  legislatures  adopt  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  limiting  the  hours  of  their  labor  and  setting  a  time  in  which,  for 
several  reasons,  women  under  certain  conditions  should  not  be  employed  in  any 
establishment  at  all.  I  refer  to  women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  Their  hours  of 
labor  should  be  limited.  The  hours  of  labor  of  children  should  Be  limited.  No 
child  under  16, 1  think,  should  be  employed  for  wages  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishment. 

It  is  a  crime  we  are  committing  when  we  put  young  and  innocent  children  in 
factories  and  workshops.  Here  we  are  withina  year  or  so  of  thecloseof  thenine- 
teenth  century  and  the  opening  up  of  the  twentieth ,  with  steam  and  electricity  pro- 
pelling machinery ,  with  machines  almost  in  a  state  of  absolute  perfection ,  yielding 
up  treasures  to  man,  and  yet  we  employ  children  in  our  factories  and  worksohps. 
We  have  now  idle  men  and  busy  children.  I  should  have  the  child  attend  our 
public  schools.  I  should  have  education  made  compulsory,  and  I  should  have  it 
•compulsory  that  the  school  term,  not  as  several  States  now  provide,  that  10,  12, 
or  14  weeks'  attendance  at  school  will  be  sufficient  for  the  year.  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  to  give  our  children  the  opportunities  for  physical  and  men- 
tal development  but  what  will  redound  to  their  moral  benefit,  economic  advan- 
tage to  human  society,  and  make  them  the  great  defenders  of  liberty  and  of  right 
in  the  ever-present  contest  for  the  establishment  of  humane  conditions  and  fair 
■dealing  between  man  and  man.  Every  time  we  permit  a  child  to  be  employed 
we  simply  flay  ourselves  and  do  an  injustice  to  the  next  generation  at  least. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of  apprenticeship? — A.  The 
apprenticeship  system  is  not  so  generally  in  vogue  now  as  formerly.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  new  machinery  to  which  I  have  referred  and  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  labor  has  rendered  a  high  class  of  skill  in  which  workmen  have 
whole  work,  scarcely  necessary  (excepting  the  demand  for  the  highest  skill  in  a 
particular  branch) ;  but  that  comes  with  practice  and  application,  not  so  much  in 
learning.  It  is  a  very  strange  fact  that,  in  a  large  number  of  our  industrial 
establishments,  you  will  find  the  superintendent  or  the  foreman,  or  the  man  in 
charge,  will  be  an  Englishman,  a  Scotchman,  or  perhaps  a  German.  Our  boys, 
within  the  last  two  decades,  have  become  specialized,  and  do  a  little  simple  branch 
of  the  business  and  know  little  of  the  general  trade  and  industry.  They  are  expert 
at  that  specialized  branch  of  the  trade.  Each  in  his  own  sphere  becoming  expert 
makes  the  whole  product  quite  a  perfect  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect  has  that  on  the  intellect — working  at  a 
specialty,  one  given  thing — is  the  tendency  to  develop  man  roundly  or  in  a  lop- 
sided way? — A.  Industrially,  I  should  say  yes;  it  has  not  the  very  best  effect.  It 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  other  directions  to  keep  their  mental  and 
physical  equilibrium.  We  live  an  intense  life  as  it  is,  and  this  system  of  indus- 
try simply  intensifies  the  tension. 

There  are  a  number  of  trade  organizations  which  have  provisions  regarding 
the  number  of  apprentices.  It  is  not  very  extensive,  and,  in  many  cases,  unen- 
forceable. The  organizations  that  have  the  laws  on  the  subject  seek  strenuously 
to  enforce  them  for  this  purpose:  They  realize  that  the  employers  are  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  a  number  of  young  boys  into  the  trade,  not  to  teach  them  the  trade, 
not  even  to  teach  them  the  branch  as  perfectly  as  they  should,  but  simply 
that  they  shall  become  slipshod  workmen,  doing  a  very  indifferent  part  of  the 
work,  and  then  employ  perhaps  1  workman  to  do  the  finishing-up  of  what  these 
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young  ladscannot  do.  The  whole  effort  being  not  for  the  employment  of  the  boys, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  men  and  cutting  wages,  so  that  frequently 
the  boys  are  employed  and  the  men  are  walking  the  streets.  The  boy  is  perhaps 
supporting  the  father. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Doyouknowof  any  mechanical  trade  where  they  have 
no  regulation? — A.  Few  of  them;  very  few. 

Q.  Does  the  commission  understand  that  it  was  the  selfishness  of  the  employers, 
where  there  was  no  restraint  by  the  union  on  apprenticeship,  to  put  young  lads  in 
there  to  learn  unimportant  parts  of  the  work  in  manufactures,  and  so  displace 
adult  labor,  and  securing  the  boy  at  less  wages? — A.  I  want  to  assure  you,  as  a 
result  of  my  experience,  that  the  action  of  the  employers,  as  a  rule,  in  insisting 
on  having  boys  in  their  factories  is  not  prompted  by  philanthropy  or  patriotism. 

Q.  Have  not  a  great  many  strikes  in  this  country  been  on  account  of  the  appren- 
ticeship systems  in  the  old  unions? — A.  Yes;  and  thetradeunions, running  through 
their  history — some  of  the  pride  attached  to  the  old  guild,  the  pride  of  a  compe- 
tent workman — that  he  is  not  simply  a  handle  to  a  machine;  that  he  does  not  sim- 
ply do  the  one,  small,  monotonous  thing  the  whole  day  long,  whole  month  long, 
whole  year  long,  and  his  whole  life  long.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
opinion  expressed  a  few  minutes  ago  by  Commissioner  Phillips,  that  was  not 
reported,  is  largely  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Shown  in  their  physical  and  mental  development? — A. 
In  their  physical  as  well  as  mental  development;  one-sidedness  and  lack  of  expres- 
sion and  of  course  the  lack  of  the  skill  of  a  mechanic.  In  the  great  race  for  the 
production  of  wealth  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  methods;  no 
sane  man  wants  that;  but  give  a  boy  the  general  learning  and  teaching  that  he 
should  have  in  industry  before  he  is  made  a  very  small  part  of  a  very  small 
machine,  which,  in  turn,  goes  to  make  up  all  the  intricate  parts  of  this  vast 
machine  of  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  trade  organizations  of  the 
world  have  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  give  employment  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  or  what  you  would  call  the  breadwinner,  in  preference  to  a  two-thirder 
or  apprentice? — A.  That  has  been  the  purpose.  Man,  by  his  physical  condition, 
is  the  natural  breadwinner  of  the  family,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  work;  and  not  only 
is  it  his  duty,  but  he  has  the  right  to  work;  the  right  to  the  opportunity  to  work. 
When  that  right  is  denied  him  society  does  him  and  his  an  injustice.  May  I  add. 
this  thought:  Perhaps  there  are  none  who  so  viciously  attack  the  trade  unions  in 
their  attempt  to  make  some  regulations  regarding  the  apprenticeship  as  our  friends 
of  the  legal  fraternity;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  which  they  call  the  period  of 
student  life  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  serving  of  an  apprenticeship,  and. 
the  diploma  is  the  certificate  that  they  have  served  their  apprenticeship;  that  they 
are  now  journeymen  lawyers,  entitled  to  practice  their  trade,  work  at  their  trade; 
and  the  man  who  can  not  show  that  certificate  of  having  served  a  lawyer's  appren- 
ticeship is  not  permitted  to  work  in  any  law  shop. 

Q.  On  that  point,  the  criticism  of  the  professional  men,  would  you  not  regard, 
medical  associations  that  regulate  a  scale  for  a  district  and  introduce  censorship, 
admit  only  those  who  are  qualified,  or  a  bar  association  that  makes  the  same 
restrictions  on  the  clerk  rising  into  the  profession  of  the  lawyer — as  trades  unions 
as  much  as  any  trade  organizations  in  this  country? — A.  Unquestionably.  They 
have  their  scale  of  prices,  too.  They  have  their  system  of  ethics.  Anyone  who 
would  accept  a  case  below  the  minimum  scale,  or  anyone  who  would  violate  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  and  of  the  bar  association — which  may  be  well  termed  the 
trade  union  of  lawyers — would  be  regarded  as  a  shyster. 

Q.  So  that  the  word  shyster  would  be  as  bad  as  the  word  rat  or  scab? — A. 
Exactly;  imply  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Does  this  class  of  professional  men  you  speak  of  not  differ  from  trade  unions 
in  this  respect,  that  they  fix  their  own  scale  of  wages  arbitrarily? — A.  That  is  very 
true,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  person  requiring  their  services  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
dicker  with  them.  I  was  going  to  add,  too,  in  -the  case  of  our  friends  the  law- 
yers and  their  associations,  that  the  judge  of  the  court  usually  acts  in  the  capac- 
ity of  walking  delegate  of  the  lawyers'  union.  He  would  not  allow  anybody  to- 
work  in  that  law  shop — the  court — unless  he  could  show  his  certificate  of  member- 
ship— his  working  card — his  diploma. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  commission  has  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  in 
a  very  large  hat  manufacturing  establishment  in  Philadelphia  there  are  employed 
187  apprentices  to  about  650  journeymen.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the 
employment  of  such  a  number  of  apprentices  was  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  jour- 
neymen hatters.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  that  state  of  affairs. — A.  This  man  is 
perfectly  right.    It  is  difficult  for  him  to  get  journeymen  hatters  and  it  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  difficult  for  him  unless  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable 
wage,  so  that  the  hatter  can  make  hats  and  live.  Of  course  if  this  man  wants 
hatters  to  work  for  him,  and  expects  hatters  who  have  never  lost,  not  for  a  single 
day,  the  traditions  of  the  old  guild,  and  expects  hatters  to  go  to  work  for  such  wages 
as  to  compel  the  wife  of  the  hatter  and  the  child  of  the  hatter  to  enter  into  a  fac- 
tory, this  manufacturer  to  whom  you  refer  (and  I  know  to  whom  you  refer)  will 
have  to  conduct  a  nonunion  establishment  upon  the  presumed  principles  of  patri- 
otism and  sympathy  for  the  boy.  I  know  the  case.  This  unnamed  man,  this  hat 
manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  poses  before  the  world,  or  his  world,  as  one 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  do  good  for  what  he  terms  the  "  American  boy,"  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  American  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  regardless  of  whether  others' pockets  or  stomachs  are  empty. 

Q.  Anything  like  that  proportion  of  apprentices  to  that  number  of  men  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  union  shop,  would  it? — A.  No,  nor  in  any  other  place  on 
earth.  You  may  take  any  establishment  we  know  of  or  hear  anything  of,  in  the 
cheapest  labor  countries  in  the  world,  and  you  will  not  find  any  such  proportion 
of  apprentices  to  journeymen  or  adults.  It  is  simply,  on  the  surfaceof  it,  a  mere 
pretense,  hypocrisy,  to  cover  the  man's  real  purpose.  What  is  true  in  his  case  in 
an  aggravated  form  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  case  with  employers  where 
the  contention  is  about  apprentices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  What  views  have  you  to  present  to  the  commission 
on  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  different  trades  and  the  shorter- workday  movement? — 
A.  We  all  have  our  theories  and  hobbies  as  to  the  best  method  by  which  this 
great  labor  problem  can  be  solved.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  labor  problem 
ought  to  be  solved;  that  it  is  the  burning  question  of  the  hour.  We  disagree  as 
to  methods,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  find  so  many  schools  of  thought 
applying  some  new  thought,  some  new  method,  to  bring  about  the  day  for  which 
the  whole  human  race  has  been  struggling  for  centuries  and  groping  from  the 
dark  ages.  The  progress  of  the  human  family,  as  the  word  even  implies,  is  a 
matter  of  growth,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  introduce  new  conditions  of 
society  unless  the  constituent  parts  of  society  are  prepared  to  take  them  up.  In 
order  to  inaugurate  improved  conditions  man's  habits  and  customs  are  necessary 
to  be  improved,  and  there  is  no — I  make  this  statement  as  broadly  as  I  know  how 
to  make  it — that  there  is  no  factor  so  potent  to  improve  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people  as  time,  leisure,  which  gives  the  opportunity  for  mental,  physical, 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  man,  of  the  child.  The  shorter  workday  has  been 
the  demand  of  organized  labor  from  the  time,  practically  in  modern  times,  of  the 
introduction  of  the  modern  machine  and  modern  methods  of  industry  and  trans- 
portation. Professor  Rogers  in  his  great  work,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages,  calls  attention  to  a  period  some  400  years  ago  when  8  hours  constituted 
a  day's  work.  Of  course  no  one  regarded  that  as  the  golden  age,  because  it  was 
a  short-hour  work-day  with  the  old  and  now  effete  methods  of  wealth  production. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  guilds  to  which  I  referred  in  the  early  part  of  my 
testimony  the  hours  of  labor  were  increased  again,  from  sunup  to  sundown.  I 
shou  Id  say  that  the  8-hour  day  was  caused  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  the  plague 
which  so  largely  decimated  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  after  this 
period  of  the  destruction  of  the  guilds  that  the  hours  of  labor  were  increased  again 
from  sunup  to  sundown.  This  was  the  rule  until  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  its  application  to  industry,  steam  being  the  motive  power,  and  the  discovery 
of  artificial  illumination.  The  first  movement  was  to  establish  the  12-hour  day. 
When  that  was  achieved  generally  it  was  the  demand  for  an  11-hour  day,  then  a 
10-hour  day,  a  9-hour  day,  or  an  8-hou»  day.  There  are  a  number  of  workers  in 
some  industries  who  work  less  than  8  hours,  but  I  should  say  that  9  hours  to  9£ 
is  the  average  for  American  labor  to-day.  I  say  this  not  from  any  particular  data 
I  have,  but  from  my  observation  and  reading.  I  have  traveled  very  extensively, 
perhaps  through  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cities 
and  industrial  centers.  My  acquaintance  with  the  men  who  work  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  information  which  they  give  is  of  the  most  reliable  as  well  as,  per- 
haps, confidential  character.  I  will  repeat,  in  my  judgment,  the  average  hours 
of  labor  of  the  American  worker  are  about  9|  per  day,  and  this  average  has  very 
much  improved  within  the  past  15  years,  particularly  due  to  the  never-ending, 
persistent  effort  at  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  American  working  people 
upon  the  demand  to  shorten  the  working  day.  That  movement  has  been  inaugu- 
rated and  regarded  as  the  leading  feature  of  achievement  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  there  has  not  been  a  meeting  or  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  its  affiliated  organizations  and  its  local  unions  throughout 
the  country  where  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  has  not 
had  the  preferred  place.    In  1881 ,  at  the  first  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
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tion  of  Labor,  a  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  workers  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  the  achievement  of  a  shorter  workday,  8  hours  being  then  stated.  In 
1884  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  referring  to 
the  affiliated  unions  the  question  of  making  a  universal  or  a  general  demand  for 
the  establishment  of  the  8-hour  workday  May  1,  1886.  At  the  following  conven- 
tion the  executive  officers  were  instructed  by  the  delegates  coming  fresh  from 
their  own  workshops  and  benches  to  promulgate  a  notice  to  the  workers  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  asked  to  make  every  effort  to  secure,  by  conference  with  their 
employers,  the  8-hour  day  for  May  1, 1886.  There  were  thousands  and  thousands 
of  circulars  sent  to  large  employers  asking  them  to  concede  the  8-hour  workday, 
and  it  went  forth  that  where  it  could  not  be  secured  by  arrangement  with  the 
employers  the  workers  were  requested  to  make  the  demand  for  the  8-hour  work-day, 
the  alternative  being  that  they  might  cease  work  until  the  demand  was  granted. 
Perhaps  never  before  on  an  economic  question  were  the  people  of  the  United  States 
so  much  a  unit  as  upon  the  achievement  of  the  8-hour  workday.  A  large  number 
of  employers  conceded  a  shorter  workday.  Where  hours  of  labor  were  12  they 
were  reduced  to  11;  those  from  11  to  10.  A  still  larger  number  conceded  a  9-hour 
day  rather  than  incur  an  extensive  and  perhaps  prolonged  strike.  A  few  trades 
inaugurated  the  8-hour  day;  and  the  hours  of  labor  were  therefore,  about  1886, 
generally  reduced  some.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  my  conviction  that 
the  movement  of  1886resultedinareductionof  fully  1  hour's  labor  of  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  during  the  first  few  days  of  several  strikes 
that  were  taking  place  throughout  the  country  when  we  saw  the  meeting  of  the 
anarchists  at  Haymarket,  in  Chicago,  and  when  that  bomb  was  thrown,  killing 
so  many  policemen.  The  effect  of  that  bomb  was  that  it  not  only  killed  the 
policemen,  but  it  killed  our  8-hour  movement  for  that  year  and  for  a  few  years 
after,  notwithstanding  we  had  absolutely  no  connection  with  these  people— none 
whatever;  in  fact,  they  had  antagonized  our  philosophy,  our  thought,  our  meth- 
ods. The  bomb  was  thrown.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they  threw  it.  They 
may  have;  I  do  not  know;  it  has  not  yet  been  established,  but  whether  they 
threw  it  or  not,  it  had  the  same  effect  upon  our  movement  that  year  and,  as  I 
say,  for  a  few  years  thereafter.  Of  course  every  man  wanted  to  disassociate  any 
connection  of  his  name  or  his  union  in  the  public  mind  with  anything  of  such  a 
character  as  throwing  a  bomb  and  taking  the  lives  of  people — wanton  destruction 
of  life — and,  as  I  say,  our  strikes  were  abandoned.  It  was  fully  4  years  before 
the  subject  was  again  taken  up  and  pressed  to  any  definite  action.  It  was  always 
discussed  and  prepared  for.  It  was  in  1889  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  decided  that  some  concerted  movement  should  again  be  had  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  8-hour  day.  The  executive  officers  were  directed  to  select 
any  one  organization,  national,  which  of  its  own  accord  applied  to  be  selected. 
You  will  observe  it  still  maintained  a  principle  of  trade  autonomy  and  independ- 
ence. "We  could  select  one  of  the  trades  which  applied.  We  could  not  select 
any  trade  which  had  not  applied.  And,  as  I  may  parenthetically  say,  one  of  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  make  our  organization  so  successful  is  that  it 
rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  was  then  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  selected  by  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  lead  in  the  contest  for  the  establishment  of  the  8-hour  day; 
and  all  the  other  organizations  were,  by  their  own  direction,  of  course,  called 
upon  to  levy  a  contribution  to  the  financial  assistance  of  the  carpenters.  The 
result  of  it  was  that  the  8-hour  day  was  established  in,  I  believe,  over  100  cities, 
and  the  9-hour  day  in  the  remainder  of  the  places.  There  are  perhaps  very  few 
places  where  those  hours  of  labor  are  exceeded  by  the  carpenters.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  that  time  to  select  one  trade  after 
the  other;  and  the  trade  which  had  applied  to  be  next  selected  was  the  miners, 
but  the  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  the  advice  of  their 
executive  officers,  engaged  in  a  local  dispute  concerning  wages,  and,  I  think, 
also  the  hours;  but  it  was  several  months  before  the  time  set  for  the  miners  gen- 
erally to  make  the  demand.  The  consequence  was  that  they  were  defeated,  and 
that  defeated  the  movement  for  the  miners  at  that  time  to  establish  the  8-hour 
day.  With  it  came  the  abandonment  of  the  concerted  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  8-hour  day  for  that  year.  The  plans  of  the  whole  movement  had 
been  upset  by  the  miners'  local  in  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  movement  of  1898 
for  the  establishment  of  the  8-hour  workday  was  fairly  successful. 

I  have  not  thus  far  touched  upon  the  local  movements.  The  effect  of  our  agi- 
tation and  our  organization  of  the  workers  had  an  influence  upon  working  people 
all  through  the  country,  who,  themselves  feeling  the  pressure  and  having  the  way 
pointed  out  to  them,  followed  upon  the  bent  and  secured  a  shorter  workday,  so 
that  in  the  few  trades  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  generally  in  the  building 
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trades,  in  the  large  cities  particularly,  the  8-hour  day  obtains,  and  the  9-hour  day 
otherwise. 

In  the  wood-working  factories  the  hours  of  labor  are  very  long  to-day,  although 
not  so  long  as  they  formerly  were. 

The  bakers,  who  worked  from  14  to  18  hours  a  day,  now  work  11  or  12  hours, 
and  in  some  places,  where  the  union  is  fairly  established,  10  hours  is  the  rule. 

Before  our  agitation  and  effort  to  concentrate  attention  upon  this  one  point  the 
street-railway  men  throughout  the  country  worked  from  14  to  18  hours  a  day. 
To-day  the  rule  is  12  hours  and  11  hours,  many  places  10  hours,  and  in  one  9 
hours. 

In  the  machinists'  trade,  where  the  hours  were  11,  they  have  been  reduced  to 
10  and  9,  and  in  some  places  8. 

The  iron  and  steel  trades — Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Work- 
ers— the  hours  were  12.  They  are  now  usually  10,  some  8,  and  in  several  estab- 
lishments 7. 

In  the  printing  trade,  where  the  hours  were  8  at  night  and  perhaps  2  or  3 
the  following  day  for  distribution  of  type  that  had  been  set  the  previous  night, 
making  about  11  to  12  hours  of  a  very  ragged  day  and  night,  the  hours  of  labor 
of  the  newspaper  compositors  and  printers  are  now  usually  7  to  8. 

Q.  Machine  men? — A.  Speaking  of  machine  men,  certainly;  and  there  is  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  often  to  night  compositors  in  newspaper  offices. 

The  job  and  book  printers,  who  worked  10  and  11  hours,  now  work  9  and  9£, 
Nine  and  a  half  is  the  maximum. 

The  granite  cutters  worked  10  hours;  they  established  9,  and  so  general  is  the 
8-hour  day  in  the  trade  that  they  have  it  in  their  constitution  that  on  and  after- 
March  1, 1900,  no  member  of  the  organization  will  be  permitted  to  work  longer 
than  8  hours. 

Q.  Has  not  that  trade  had  the  shorter  workday  earlier  than  the  other  trades 
and  held  it  longer? — A.  No;  the  stonecutters  of  New  York  maintained  the  8-hour 
day  even  during  the  panic  of  1873-1879;  perhaps  the  only  trade  of  the  United 
States  where  the  short-hours  workday  was  maintained  throughout  that  industrial 
crisis. 

In  1885  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  resolved  that  the  hours  of  labor 
shall  be  no  more  than  9  per  day,  and  in  the  following  year — that  is,  May  1 ,  1886 — 
that  no  member  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  between  8  in 
the  morning  and  5  in  the  evening. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  at  this  time  refer  to  the  beneficial  results  of  that  legisla- 
tion upon  the  workers  of  the  trade,  except  to  say  that  it  was  very  great  in  every 
way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  legislation  by  the  unions? — A.  By  the  unions 
for  themselves.  They  are  pieceworkers,  too,  I  should  say.  There  is  some  notion 
among  even  working  people  that  when  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced,  that  wages 
are  reduced,  and  more  especially  so  among  pieceworkers,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  old  couplet  of  Mrs.  Ira  Stewart  holds  good:  "Whether  you  work  by  the 
piece  or  work  by  the  day,  reducing  the  hours  increases  your  pay." 

The  German  printers,  now  allied  with  the  International  Typographical  Union — 
at  the  same  time  pieceworkers — established  the  8-hour  workday,  and  both  organ- 
izations have  held  it,  maintained  it,  increased  the  wages,  and  the  organizations 
grew  with  greater  rapidity  and  stability  than  ever  before. 

The  clothing  trade,  where  the  workers  were  generally  employed,  I  was  going  to 
say ,  in  the  language  of  the  streets, ' '  any  old  "  hours — they  worked  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night,  as  long  as  they  could  physically  stand  it — the  hours  of  labor 
of  the  garment  workers  now  established  as  a  maximum  are  10  per  day.  No  man 
can  be  regarded  as  conducting  a  union  shop  who  works  his  employees  longer 
than  10  hours.  A  number  of  them  work  9.  The  garment  cutters  under  the  same 
organization,  formerly  working  10  hours  a  day,  now  work  9  generally,  and  the 
remainder  8.  The  journeymen  tailors — that  is,  the  body  of  men  that  do  the  cus- 
tom work,  clothing  made  to  measure — worked  12  or  14  hours  a  day;  sometimes 
longer.  They  have  reduced  the  hours  to  10,  and  now  have  a  proposition,  with 
1900,  to  abolish  the  home  workshop;  the  employers  must  furnish  places  where  the 
men  can  work,  and  that  means  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  to  about  9. 

The  brewery  workingmen,  and  that  is  quite  a  large  industry  in  our  country, 
would,  work  from  3  in  the  morning  till  2  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  would  work 
again  in  the  evening;  repeat  that  for  6  days  in  the  week,  and  work  from  6  to  8 
hoars  on  Sunday.  To-day  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  breweries  are  10  per  day,  and 
no  work  on  Sunday  which  can  be  absolutely  avoided,  and  it  is  avoided  to  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  men  being  required  to  be  at  the  breweries  for  an  hour  or  so 
in  order  to  supervise  and  see  that  everything  is  in  fair  shape,  so  that  the  product 
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will  not  spoil.  There  are  some  breweries  in  which  the  hours  of  labor  are  9 ;  in 
one  of  them  8. 

I  am  not  taking  these  organizations,  or  the  trades,  in  either  alphabetical  order 
or  order  of  importance,  hot  simply  where  they  occur  to  me  and  I  see  them 
marked  on  the  list  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

The  building  trades  perhaps  have  more  generally  enforced  the  8-hour  day  than 
any  other,  and  the  result  has  been  in  that  trade,  as  the  result  of  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  in  all  trades,  that  it  simply  meant  higher  wages,  better  work, 
better  workmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Your  remarks  would  cover  15  affiliated  bodies  that 
are  in  the  National  Building  Council  of  the  trades — steamfitters,  plumbers,  ete.? — 
A.  No  question  about  that. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  speak  of  the  building  trades,  you  usually  take  in  the  15 
trades  affiliated  with  that  body? — A.  Yes;  and  they  are  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

Without  going  through  this  entire  list,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  of  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  where  hours  of  labor  were  very  long,  not- 
withstanding the  laborious  work,  the  hours  now  are  usually  9;  a  few  8. 

You  will  observe  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  textile  industry  have  not  been 
reduced  very  much  within  the  same  number  of  years  except  through  legislation. 
As  it  was ,  the  organized  efforts  of  the  other  industries  to  relieve  the  textile  workers' 
conditions,  which  were  becoming  worse  all  the  time,  it  was  necessary,  "  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  to  intervene."  I  think  we  have  heard  that  phrase  quite  a 
considerable  the  last  year  or  so. 

There  has  been  more  steady  progress  in  the  effort  to  reduce  hours  of  labor 
within  the  period  I  have  mentioned — that  is,  from  1884  to  1899 — than  in  any  other 
previous  years  in  the  economic  or  industrial  history  of  our  country,  and  I  attrib- 
ute it  largely  to  the  constant  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  working  people  to  obtain  it.  The  con- 
centrated effort  upon  these  lines — upon  economical,  social  lines — that  makes  its 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  upon  the  public  conscience,  the  same  as  it  does 
in  any  other  sphere  of  life;  the  same  as  in  nature  the  drop  of  water  that  con- 
tinually falls  upon  the  rock  with  but  a  slight  impression,  very  slight,  in  the 
beginning,  but  after  that  wears  away  the  groove — a  little  rivulet — after,  a  river — 
and  finally  a  torrent. 

"We  have  secured  legislation  on  the  same  lines  in  the  State  governments  for  the 
State  work  and  work  done  for  the  State  in  municipalities,  for  municipal  work, 
and  work  for  the  municipalities.  We  have  a  Federal  8-hour  law  upon  the 
statute  books  which  has  been  amended  several  times  and  we  sought  to  amend  it 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  came  nearly  having  it  amended. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  speaking  generally,  that  your  last  8-hour  bill,  as  amended  and 
presented  to  the  Senate ,  was  an  advance  for  the  protection  of  the  men  who  work  for 
the  Government  over  the  merits  of  the  old  bill ,  especially  in  the  emergency  clause  of 
the  old  bill? — A.  Decidedly.  You  will  of  course  understand  that  the  bill  as  amended 
(H.  R.  7389) ,  as  it  passed  the  House  and  as  it  was  amended,  was  more  satisfactory 
to  us  than  it  was  when  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and. 
Labor.  As  amended  there  it  did  not  meet  our  entire  approval,  but  it  was  put 
there  in  spite  of  our  protest. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  the  question  would  be  whether  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  Senate  Calendar  there,  gave  the  employees  of  the  Government 
and  its  Territories  any  advantages,  in  better  recognition  of  their  rights,  than  the 
old  bill  that  stood  on  the  statutes,  containing  very  strict  emergency  clauses.  My 
question  was  whether  these  men  have  really  lost  anything  by  the  committee's 
defeat  of  the  present  Senate  bill  as  it  stood  amended?— A.  I  want  to  say  that,  first, 
the  amended  Senate  bill  was  not  amended  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  and  the  amend- 
ment regarding  the  emeigency  clause  was  not  that  which  we  wanted,  but  the 
8-hour  day  is  now  an  absolute  fact— an  established  rule  for  all  Government  employ- 
ees— and  I  have  no  fear  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  any  dis- 
position—that the  officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  any 
disposition — or  if  they  had  the  disposition,  that  public  opinion  would  allow  them 
to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  8-hour  law;  so  that  even  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill — of  our  8-hour  bill  with  the  emergency  clause — changed,  as  it  was,  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I  feel  confident  that  the  Government 
employees  who  now  enjoy  the  8-hour  day  would  not  be  required  to  work  longer, 
except  in  case  of  emergency,  than  they  are  now  required  to  work;  but  what  would 
have  been  accomplished  was  that  the  men  who  do  work  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  be  required  to 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.    Interrupting.)  You  mean  contractors? — A.  Yes 


would  be  required  to  conform  to  the  8-hour  day.  I  know  it  is  urged 
against  that  bill  that  it  woul<?  follow  the  man  to  the  forest  who  fells  the  tree,  the 
man  that  mines  the  ore  that  goes  to  make  up  the  spade  that  is  used  to  dig  the 
ground  upon  which  a  Government  building  will  be  erected.  There  is  not  any- 
thing more  preposterous  than  that.  That  which  can  not  be  bought  in  the  open 
market  and  is  contracted  for  would  come  under  the  provision  of  that  law  if 
enacted;  and  no  matter  whether  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  could  buy  these 
things  in  open  market,  he  would  be  permitted  to  buy  them  in  the  open  market, 
but  as  to  these  things  for  which  he  contracted  he  would  be  required  to  enforce 
the  8-hour  law.  It  is  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  bill  is  of  a  far-reaching 
character — so  are  the  ills  from  which  the  working  people  suffer.  There  is  no  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  that  would  have  so  splendid  an  influence,  so  marvelous 
an  effect  in  materially  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers— the  whole  people — 
of  our  country,  in  giving  them  the  larger  opportunities  for  which  we  are  hungry 
and  of  which  we  are  so  sadly  in  need.  We  hear  a  number  of  men  talk  of  the  mis- 
ery in  our  country.  While  it  is  better  than  any  other  country  on  earth — I  want 
to  gladly  testify  to  that — it  is  not  good  enough  for  the  American  people.  There  is 
not  anything  too  good  for  them.  There  is  not  anything  which  would  go  to  make 
their  lives  better  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  work, 
can  work,  and  can  produce  this  wealth.  Talk  of  misery  and  poverty,  talk  of  evil 
influences;  then  talk  of  combinations  of  capital  and  wealth,  the  formation  of  cor- 
porations and  trusts,  and  trusts  in  trusts ;  now  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Every- 
one realizes  these  conditions  and  fears  where  they  will  end,  and  yet  when  there  is 
a  proposition,  tangible  in  character,  that  will  reach  so  large  a  body  of  the  people 
of  our  country,  the  wealth  producers  of  the  country,  to  give  them  opportunities 
for  more  leisure,  more  opportunities,  more  time  to  think,  study;  more  time  to 
develop  themselves — morally,  socially,  politically,  independently — the  bill  is 
opposed  as  being  too  far-reaching — too  radical.  The  men  whom  we  have  a  right 
to  look  to  for  relief  oppose  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  quite  prominent  lawyers 
in  the  Senate  there  who  said  that  they  regarded  the  bill  as  an  infringement  of  the 
right  of  contract  which  is  granted  by  both  statute  and  the  common  law  of  the 
United  States? — A.  There  was  but  one  Senator  who  said  that— Senator  Caffery, 
of  Louisiana.  The  attorneys  for  the  shipbuilders  have  contended  that  it  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  after  Congressman  Gardner, 
an  honored  member  of  your  commission,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  prepared  a  paper  upon  the  constitutional 
features  of  the  bill,' the  contention  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bill  for  the 
other  side  was  insisted  upon  only  by  ex-Secretary  Herbert,  appearing  for  the  ship- 
builders. But  ex-Judge  Payson,  appearing  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  for  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  Company  and  several  other  companies,  admitted  that  if 
the  bill  was  enacted  it  would  be  upheld  and  its  constitutionality  affirmed  by  the 
courts.    He  did  not  dispute  the  constitutional  point  after  Mr.  Gardner's  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  industries  did  the  people  represent  who  peti- " 
tioned  against  this  bill  or  came  before  the  Senate  to  oppose  it? — A.  Shipbuilders, 
armor-plate  people,  manufacturers,  cutlery  manufacturers  of  Connecticut;  and 
the  latter,  when  questioned  regarding  the  matter,  were  practically  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  bill  did  not  reach  them,  that  their  wares,  though  contracted  for, 
could  be  purchased  in  the  open  market;  the  knives  that  the  Government  uses  of 
every  description  could  be  purchased  in  the  open  market;  they  were  simply  con- 
tracted for  in  order  that  the  Government  might  save  the  profit  of  the  middleman 
and  give  it  to  the  manufacturer  direct  rather  than  the  merchant  who  deals  in 
knives,  so  it  did  not  make  any  difference. 

Q.  Did  the  manufacturers  of  arms  or  ordnance  oppose  it? — A.  Yes.  The  Beth- 
lehem Iron  Works  appeared  in  opposition. 

Q.  Any  manufacturers  of  small  arms? — A.  I  think  not.  You  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  in  the  Bethlehem  works  the  employees  receive  lower  wages  than 
are  paid  in  any  other  like  industry  in  the  country,  and  they  have  been  just  as 
inconsiderate  of  the  rights  of  their  employees  as  any  firm  or  company  could  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  prevailing  argument  of  those 
who  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  against  that  bill  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  regulate  their  trades  or  industries  so  that  they  could  take  up  an 
8-hour  work  day  in  two  shifts  or  more;  in  other  words,  that  the  trade,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  industry  itself,  called  for  more  continuous  hours  than  8,  even  if  it  was 
divided  into  two  shifts? — A.  Yes;  that  was  one  of  the  contentions.  There  were 
several  arguments.  One  contended  in  one  breath  that  it  would  mean  a  loss  of 
wages  to  the  employees,  and  in  the  next  breath  would  say  that  they  would  have 
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to  pay  more  for  the  product — that  the  product  would  cost  more.  Of  course  they 
can  not  reconcile  these  two  conflicting  statements;  still  they  were  both  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  For  instance,  Mr.  Cramp  said  he  could  not  compete  with 
the  foreign  shipbuilders  if  the  8-hour  day  was  fully  inaugurated,  and  yet  he 
admitted  that  same  day  in  his  argument  that  the  French  shipbuilders  were  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  contract  from  the  Russian  Government  for  the  building  of 
some  warships;  that  the  Frenchmen  were  largely  the  holders  of  Russian  bonds, 
and  the  influence  of  the  bondholders  was  thrown  in  favor  of  the  French  ship- 
builders; but  in  spite  of  this  fact  and  in  spite  of  the  further  facts  that  the  French 
workmen  work  11  and  12  hours  a  day  and  at  lower  wages  than  do  the  American 
workmen,  and  the  American  journeymen  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  works  9  or  10, 
that  the  Cramp  Company,  in  spite  of  these  influences  and  facts,  secured  the  con- 
tract, built  the  ship  at  a  lesser  cost  than  the  offer  of  the  French  shipbuilders,  and 
in  just  one-half  the  time.  In  other  words,  the  French  builders  wanted  5  years  to 
build  the  ship,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cramp,  they  build  them  in  "30 
months ;' — 2£  years.  Now.  we  contend  that  the  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  does 
not  diminish  production;  that  is,  all  things  being  equal.  It  might  not  increase 
production,  but  all  things  never  remain  equal  when  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labor 
is  established,  for  the  hours  of  labor,  the  hours  of  physical  labor  that  are  saved, 
will  become  hours  of  opportunities  for  thought,  for  improvement,  and  the  aggre- 
gate millions  of  hours  that  were  formerly  given  to  manual  labor  are  the  millions 
of  hours,  golden  opportunities  for  new  thought,  new  inventions,  new  tools,  and 
the  cultivation  of  new  tastes  which  become  desires,  or  desires  which  become  new 
tastes,  and  finally  become  necessities  of  life,  and  these  give  a  greater  impetus  on 
the  one  hand  to  new  found  leisure,  and  give  the  opportunity  for  the  new  machine, 
for  the  new  tool  that  makes  production  ever  greater. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  usual  contention  made  both  by  employers  and 
employees  that  a  step  in  every  trade  from  10  hours  to  8  is  so  wide  that  it  gives 
all  the  inferior  shops  of  this  country  an  advantage  as  against  the  union  shops? — 
A.  Positively  fallacious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  experience  is  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  persuade  an  employer  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  of  his  employees, 
say,  from  12  to  11,  than  it  is  to  persuade  the  employer  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor 'of  employees  from  9  to  8;  for  as  a  rule  the  employers  have  had  the  experi- 
ence after  they  have  the  8-hour  day — know  what  it  means.  It  has  never  been 
attended  by  any  other  than  beneficial  results.  There  is  not  a  reputable  business 
man,  there  is  not  a  reputable  employer  of  labor,  who  has  given  a  fair  chance  for 
the  system  of  shorter  work  day  but  who  has  invariably  become  convinced  that 
it  is  economical  as  well  as  socially  sound.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  our 
present  movement  is  to  get  over  the  transition  period,  from  the  10  to  the  8  hour 
day,  for  as  a  rule  it  is  claimed  that  the  9-hour  day  is  not  satisfactory.  There  is 
not  any  geometric  proportion  in  the  division  of  the  day — the  division  of  the  time 
of  the  day.  When  12  hours  was  the  rule,  of  course  if  there  were  two  shifts 
machinery  could  be  operated  in  two  shifts.  When  10  hours,  there  were  two 
6hifts,  and  operators  worked  dividing  up  4  hours;  one-third  or  a  portion  of  the 
workmen  employed  for  half  a  day,  or  the  machinery  would  lie  idle  for  repairs, 
cleaning,  etc.^  for  the  4  hours.  With  the  9-hour  day  there  is  a  greater  period  of 
idleness  for  the  machine,  but  when  the  8-hour  day  is  established,  it  is  not  only  in  its 
proportion — it  seems  to  be  the  logical  division  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  econom- 
ical one.  You  will  find,  say,  in  one  establishment  the  hours  of  labor  are  8,  and 
in  another  establishment  in  the  same  industry  the  hoars  are  9;  my  contention  is, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  employer  who  operates  his 
establishment  under  the  8-hour  day  does  not  suffer  by  reason  of  the  competition 
of  the  employer  who  works  his  employees  9  or  more  hours:  not  even  in  the  much- 
vaunted  disadvantage  under  which  the  New  England  textile  manufacturers  claim 
to  suffer  by  reason  of  longer  hours  of  labor  in  the  Southern  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  competition  in  the  markets,  the  greater  relative  production,  shows 
that  the  New  England  textile  manufacturers  are  practically  safe  from  Southern 
competition  by  reason  of  longer  hours.  They  have  of  course  the  natural  advan- 
tages in  the  South  of  being  right  near  where  the  cotton  grows,  saving  transpor- 
tation, freight' charges,  etc.,  but  so  far  as  hours  of  labor  are  concerned  of  the 
employees — it  is  that  to  which  I  refer.  That  is  true  of  the  textile  industry  and 
it  is  true  of  every  other,  and  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  the  textile  industry  has  not 
been  assisted  in  its  proper  development  and  progress  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
regulated  trades  union.  A  trades  union  in  modern  industry  is  as  essential  to  the 
progress  and  success  of  that  industry  as  is  the  machine  or  the  power  which  pro- 
pels the  machine  in  the  plant. 
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(At  a  subsequent  date,  namely,  November  20,  1839,  Mr.  Gompers  reappeared 
before  the  commission  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqohar.)  Nearly  all  of  the  trades  have  now  established  what 
are  called  trade  labels.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  when  this  first  came  in 
vogue,  and  how  far  they  enter  into  use  in  the  various  trades,  and  what  are  their 
advantages  to  trades  unionism?— A.  The  first  label  was  adopted  by  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  in  1880  at  its  Chicago  convention.  Since  then  37 
national  and  international  trade  unions  have  adopted  labels,  besides  the  label 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issues  for  such  trades  and  callings  of 
which  there  is  no  national  union;  hence,  no  label  of  the  particular  trade.  It  is 
designed — the  reading  indicates  that  the  label  is  of  a  general  character.  The  label 
is  sold  to  the  unions  and  in  some  cases  given  free  to  the  unions,  and  is  in  turn 
given  gratuitously  to  the  employers  of  labor  who  comply  with  union  conditions 
and  rules.  In  some  cases  they  are  sold  to  manufacturers  at  cost  or  nearly  cost 
price,  the  simple  object  being  that  in  the  instances  where  any  charge  is  made  at 
all  that  the  cost — the  simple  cost— be  covered.  In  several  trades  organizations 
there  is  no  charge  made  at  all,  the  organization  paying  for  the  same,  the  members 
paying  the  organization  indirectly  in  the  shape  of  dues.  The  advantages  are,  of 
course,  first,  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the  establishment  than  are  usual  in 
the  trade.  The  label  is  a  guarantee  of  that.  The  label  is  not  granted  to  employ- 
ers unless  such  an  improved  sanitary  condition  obtains.  The  employees  are  all 
members  of  the  union;  the  wages  are  usually  higher;  the  hours  of  labor  are  usu- 
ally lower  than  obtains  in  the  trade  where  workingmen  are  unorganized. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  These  are  the  conditions,  are  they,  to  the  granting  of 
the  label  to  the  manufacturers? — A.  Yes.  The  label  has  a  very  far-reaching  effect, 
first,  in  inducing  activity  among  the  members  of  the  organization,  and  also  to 
create  a  feeling  of  fraternity  among  the  members  of  the  organizations  of  different 
crafts — the  assistance  they  give  to  each  other — in  calling  for  union-label  goods — 
hats,  cigars,  clothing,  printing,  etc. 

Q.  How  is  this  label  exemplified;  is  it  simply  on  the  goods?  In  case  of  cigars, 
how  is  it? — A.  In  case  of  cigars  it  is  a  blue  label  pasted  upon  the  box. 

Q.  On  the  box? — A.  Practically  the  same  as  the  internal-revenue  stamp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  These  labels,  as  we  understand,  are  made  so  as  to  be 
the  more  easily  attached  to  the  articles  sold  at  the  time  by  pasting,  or  by  any 
other  way  of  attachment;  that  is  the  idea,  is  it?— A.  Yes;  the  same  as  they  have 
on  clothing  now.  And  the  same  thing  with  the  shoe.  We  can  tell  by  the  system 
which  has  been  developed  which  manufacturer — from  whose  plant  the  hat,  and 
shoe,  and  clothing,  cigars,  come,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  there  restrictions  placed  on  members  of  organized 
societies  that  refer  to  the  purchase  of  union  registered  goods,  or  is  that  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  different  organizations? — A.  The  ethics  of 
organized  labor  is  to  get  union-labor  goods  when  they  are  obtainable ;  it  is  expected ; 
it  is  an  unwritten  law. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  written  law? — A.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  a  man  should  buy, 
first,  union-label  goods,  if  they  can  be  obtained;  if  they  can  not  get  the  goods,  or 
where  there  is  no  label  in  the  trade,  then  goods  that  are  usually  known  as  the 
product  of  fair  labor,  fair  conditions;  and  at  all  times  to  avoid  the  purchase  of  or 
encouragement  to  nonunion  or  unfair  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  moral  influences  of  the  unions  used  in  that 
direction? — A.  Yes;  continuously.  We  have  about  150  union  label  leagues  in 
the  different  cities,  representative  of  the  unions  having  labels  forming  union 
label  leagues,  separate  from  and  independent  in  thei*  action  from  the  central 
labor  unions  or  trades  councils  of  the  cities,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  propagat- 
ing the  idea  and  agitating  for  union-label  goods.  Apart  from  that  we  have,  I 
should  say,  fully  100  ladies'  auxiliary  associations,  whose  object  is  nothing  more 
than  the  agitation  for  union-label  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  call  goods  unfair  that  are  not  labeled? — A.  Not 
necessarily,  but  usually,  particularly  where  there  is  a  label  in  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Has  there  been  considerable  counterfeiting  of  these 
labels?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission  any  case;  what  opportunities  have  they? — A.  The 
organization  which  has  been  more  busy  prosecuting  the  counterfeiting  of  labels 
than  any  other  is  the  Cigar  Makers  International  Union  of  America.  It  has  the 
first  union  label  that  was  introduced.  It  has  been  very  valuable  as  an  adjunct  to 
secure  better  sanitary  and  better  material  conditions  for  the  membership,  and  it 
has  been  largely  counterfeited,  indicating  really  its  value.  The  organization  has 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  protect  it  in  the  courts,  and  usually 
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they  have  been  protected  tinder  the  State  laws.  The  United  States  laws  upon  the 
subject  of  trade-marks  and  labels  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  gives  too  little 
protection. 

Q.  Some  of  the  States  of  late  years  have,  have  they  not,  amended  their  laws 
and  passed  new  laws  covering  these  labels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  protection  of  the  laboring  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you.  file  with  us  a  list  of  those  enactments? — A.  I 
think  that  they  are  not  difficult  for  the  commission  to  obtain,  if  they  care  to. 
The  laws  of  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
several  other  States,  would  give  a  good  general  notion  of  what  the  laws  of  the 
other  States  are  Perhaps  the  best  laws  upon  the  subject  will  be  obtained  in  the 
States  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  the  decisions  of  any  supreme  court  of  the  States  concerning 
those  laws  on  the  right  to  use  that  label? — A.  There  have  been  so  many  of  them 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  attempt  to  recall  even  one? 

Q.  They  are  very  numerous? — A.  Very  numerous.  I  should  say  that  a  gentle- 
man who  has  already  appeared  before  the  commission  would  be  able  to  give  much 
more  accurate  information  upon  this  subject  than  I  would — Mr.  Perkins,  the 
president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union.  All  cases  of  his  organization 
come  under  his  observance ,  and  he  could  give  you  published  opinions  and  decisions 
and  decrees  of  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Has  there  not  been  a  question  in  some  of  the  States, 
like  Missouri  and  elsewhere  in  the  West,  of  cases  being  carried  up  from  munici- 
palities to  the  supreme  courts  as  to  the  legality  or  constitutionality  of  a 
municipality  adopting  one  of  these  union  labels? — A.  Yes;  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  municipalities  that  have  adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  the  printers' 
union  label  upon  all  official  printed  matter,  and  when  there  has  been  some  particu- 
larly obnoxious  printer  boss  who  thought  it  his  bounden  duty  to  check  and  antag 
onize  the  printers'  union,  he  occasionally  has  brought  a  case  up  to  the  higher 
courts,  hoping  that  he  might  upset  the  ordinance  and  then  secure  part  of  the 
work  himself. 

Q.  There  has  also  been  an  attempt  to  have  national  legislation  on  the  matter, 
has  there  not? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been,  but  not  a  very  serious  effort  made  in  that 
direction.  We  realize  that  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  a  trade-mark  or 
label  can  not  be  protected  unless  the  party  owns  the  proprietary  right  in  the 
article  covered  by  the  label,  transacts  business  with  foreign  nations,  or  with  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  that  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome;  so  that  we 
have  not  made  any  real,  serious  attempt  to  secure  national  legislation  on  that 
subject. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  adoption  of  these  labels  by  trade  unions  of  this 
country  has  been  beneficial  to  the  trade  interests? — A.  Yes;  decidedly  so.  They 
have  had  nothing  but  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  concerned,  employee  as  well  as 
employer.    It  has  given  the  trade  a  morale  that  it  did  not  possess  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  that  the  object  of  the 
label  is  two-fold;  first,  to  protect  union  laborers  in  their  purchases,  so  that  they 
will  get  the  goods  they  desire;  and  second,  to  encourage  the  producers  of  goods 
to  maintain  union  shops? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  a  large  part  of  our  people  who 
are  sympathetically  inclined  toward  the  people  who  do  the  manual  work,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  are  removed  from  them  by  position,  want  to  give  some  mani- 
festation of  their  friendliness,  of  their  sympathy,  and  they  manifest  it  by  insisting 
upon  union-made  goods  wherever  they  can. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  producers  of  goods  who  are  averse  to  adopting  the  label? — 
A.  Yes;  quite  a  number  of  them  who  manufacture  goods  which  are  sold  to  the 
better  situated  classes;  and  the  idea  is,  that  the  product  or  the  article  would  per- 
haps be  rejected  by  some  prospective  purchaser  if  he  saw  a  union  label  upon  the 
article;  his  antipathy  or  Ms  antagonism  to  organized  labor  would  prompt  him  to 
refuse  the  article,  when  without  the  label  he  might  have  bought  it. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  great  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  printed  in 
union  offices? — A.  Usually;  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  use  the  label? — A.  Not  generally.  Many  of  them  do,  but 
it  is  not  in  general  use  by  the  newspapers.  There  is  a  number  of  daily  news- 
papers which  display  the  union  label  at  the  head  of  their  editorial  column.  There 
is  a  larger  number  of  weekly  papers  and  monthly  papers  that  have  the  printers' 
union  label. 

Q.  Do  the  local  unions  endeavor  to  persuade  the  publishers  to  employ  the 
labels? — A.  Yes;  but  the  printers'  unions  realize  that  they  have  quite  some  time 
before  them  before  they  will  be  enabled  to  persuade  all  union  employers  to  print 
the  union  label  in  their  daily  newspapers. 
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Q.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  persuade  the  manufacturers  of  goods  to  use  it  in 
many  lines  as  it  is  to  persuade  publishers  to  use  it?— A.  Of  daily  newspapers? 

q.  Yes.— A.  The  trade  is  aware  of  course  that  the  publishers  of  daily  news- 
papers can  not  get  along  without  union  printers;  perhaps  they  would  if  they 
could,  but  they  are  not  usually  so  favorably  inclined  toward  organized  labor  as 
to  give  it  any  encouragement  by  the  publication  of  the  union  label  on  the  edito- 
rial columns;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  job  printers  largely  use  the  union 
label. 

Q.  Are  the  publishers  not  influenced,  probably,  by  this  consideration,  that  they 
have  to  publish  for  all,  for  those  who  favor  as  well  as  those  who  oppose  trades 
unionism,  and  to  those  who  oppose  it,  seeing  a  label  on  the  publication  might  be 
an  offense  which  would  cause  them  to  drop  and  take  some  other  publication? — 
A.  That  might  be  true;  but  I  have  seen  the  label  on  one  of  our  most  widely  circu- 
lated daily  papers  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  not  a  great  many  newspaper  publishers, 
especially  of  daily  publications,  that  would  have  the  right  to  use  the  union  label, 
and  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be  simply  to  make  application  and  they  would 
get  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  running  full  union  shops  in  every  particular?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  while  they  do  not  make  a  display  of  the  label  in  their  paper  proper,  the 
whole  product  of  the  newspaper,  whether  weekly  or  daily,  is  what  is  called  union 
product,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  "What  protection,  if  any,  has  the  public  in  buying 
garments  made  that  have  the  union  label — from  a  sanitary  point  of  view? — A. 
First,  the  union  label  on  the  garment  is  a  guarantee  that  that  garment  was  made 
in  a  factory — was  not  made  in  the  homes  of  the  worker;  that  it  was  not  made  by 
children;  that  it  was  the  product  of  adult  labor;  that  it  was  not  made  under  the 
sweat-shop  system  or  in  a  tenement  house  under  sweat-shop  system;  that  the 
wages  paid  were  comparatively  fair  to  those  prevailing  in  the  trade,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  were  comparatively  fair  and  reasonable. 

Q.  Every  place  that  garments  are  made,  that  have  the  label,  they  are  made 
under  proper  sanitary  regulations? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  primary  conditions 
upon  which  the  organization  of  labor  insists,  more  particularly  in  such  trades  as 
the  garment  industry,  cigar  industry,  bakeries,  etc.  Of  course,  in  the  printer's, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  sanitary  regulation,  because  that  is  presumed  to  be 
fair.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  American  Federationist,  containing  a  facsimile 
of  the  union  labels  (see  next  two  pages  for  reproduction  of  labels).  I  also  sub- 
mit a  card,  the  "Union  Labor  Bulletin,"  showing  facsimiles  of  labels  in  their 
original  colors. 

None  of  these  labels  is  used  unless  it  is  first  approved  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  We  do  this  to  avoid  confusion,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  guaranty  to  the  public  that  the  label  is  what  it  stands  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Speaking  of  the  feelings  of  the  unionist,  is  the  label 
growing  more  popular;  that  is  to  say,  does  he  feel  more  or  less  obligated  to 
patronize  union-label  goods  than  in  years  gone  by? — A.  Yes;  decidedly  so.  As  an 
instance  1  might  say  that  the  issuance  of  labels  by  the  trade  unions,  and  from  the 
office  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  itself,  has  increased  in  wonderful  pro- 
portions. Where  we  used  to  have  our  labels  printed  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
we  now  are  compelled  to  have  them  printed  by  the  million. 

Q.  That  would  indicate,  also,  that  the  opposition  to  the  label  on  the  part  of  men 
who  are  not  members  of  the  trade  union  is  vanishing,  would  it  not? — A.  Indeed, 
the  label  is  growing  in  favor  continually.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  who  are  far  removed  in  social  life  from  the  working  people  who 
have  formed  auxiliary  label  leagues.  I  might  say  that  Prof.  James  Brooks  quite 
recently  published  a  valuable  article  in  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  upon  union  labels.  The  matter  was  collected  from  the  various  unions,  and 
I  imagine  it  would  be  interesting  for  this  commission  to  have. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  notice  here,  in  reference  to  this  stamp,  C.  M.  M.  P. 

A. A.  (Interrupting.)  That  is  the  can  makers.    There  is  a  printed  slip  pasted 

on  the  can  which  reads  like  this:  "  To  the  public.  Ask  your  grocerfor  this  stamp 
on  all  canned  goods.  Nonpoisonous.  Buy  no  other.  Made  by  union  hands." 
And  also,  here  in  the  Retail  Clerks'  National  Protective  Association:  "  Patronize 
union  clerks.  All  members  of  the  R.  C.  N.  P.  A.  can  show  this  card.  Ask  for  it 
when  making  your  purchases.    Endorsed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. " 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  means,  then,  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
organized  labor,  I  presume? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  encourages  the  growth  of  organized  labor  and  the  employment  of  such 
labor  in  all  institutions?— A.  Yes. 
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TO  TH6  PUBLIC. 

ASS  TOUB  GP.0.CES  FOB  IBIS 
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ON  ALL  CANNED  GOODS 
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Bay  No  Other. 

MADE  BY  UNION  HANDS. 
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Metal    Polishers,    Buffers,    Platers 
m  or  n.  ■. 
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Q.  And  this  statement  goes  with  it  in  connection A.  (Interrupting.)  Yes. 

A  facsimile  of  the  card  which  every  union  clerk  carries  with  him  always,  and  a 
union  member,  or  his  wife,  going  into  a  store  to  make  a  purchase  will  ask  the 
young  man  or  the  young  lady  who  attends  upon  him:  "  Have  you  your  union 
card  with  you?  Let  me  see  it."  And  if  you  examine  it  you  will  observe  that  the 
color  is  changed  quarterly,  and  if  the  color  is  not  of  the  current  color  of  the  card, 
it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  party  is  not  in  good  standing.  Now,  the  clerks, 
before  our  agitation,  usually  worked,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  and 
11  o'clock  at  night  in  the  stores,  and  in  addition  to  that  often  7  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  But  you  are  speaking  now  mostly  of  male  clerks? — 
A.  And  female  clerks,  too,  very  often.  Now,  since  our  movement  has  taken  this 
work  in  hand  of  agitating  the  union  label,  giving  our  patronage  to  houses  which 
close  their  stores  within  reasonable  hours,  we  find  that  the  stores  are  closing  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  some  at  6:30,  and  the  latest  7  o'clock,  and  do  business  only 
6  days  in  the  week.  It  gives  the  clerks  an  opportunity  of  spending  some  time  in 
their  homes  with  their  families,  to  cultivate  the  better  nature  in  them,  and  gives 
them  the  opportunity  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  This  is  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  a  boycott  of  the 
retail  stores  that  do  not  employ  union  clerks? — A.  Sometimes  it  is.  When,  for 
instance,  through  our  agitation  we  secure,  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  storekeepers  to 
close  at  the  hour  we  think  fair,  and  that  is  usually  agreed  upon,  and  there  will  be 
one  who  refuses  to  close  at  that  hour,  why,  we  try  to  make  it  a  point  to  transfer 
our  patronage  from  him  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  close  at  the  hour  we  request; 
call  it  boycott — I  call  it  boycott.  There  are  some  who  have  a  hesitancy  in  pro- 
nouncing that  word.  I  have  not,  because  I  think  it  a  perfectly  legal  weapon,  and 
before  I  close  my  testimony  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to 
the  commission  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  question  of  the  boycott. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab..)  I  think  that  heretofore  you  have  said  something  about 
that. — A.  It  has  not  been  as  comprehensive  as  I  should  like  to  make  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  boycott,  its  propriety,  its  influence,  and  its 
fairness  as  a  proper  means,  as  a  legitimate  weapon  in  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  organized  labor? — A.  I  have  prepared  this  upon  that  subject  (reading) : 

"  Organized  labor  has  claimed — and  continues  the  claim — the  right  to  use  the 
boycott.  On  the  other  hand,  its  opponents,  and  particularly  the  newspapers, 
have  not  ceased  denouncing  the  boycott  as  an  unlawful,  aggressive,  un-American, 
intolerable  mode  of  warfare.  There  are  several  court  decisions,  though  none 
from  any  of  the  ultimate  courts  of  appeal,  in  which  the  same  view  is  taken.  One 
or  two  judges  have  upheld  the  boycott,  and  even  in  the  antiboycott  opinions  cer- 
tain significant  admissions  may  be  noted  which,  I  will  presently  show,  logically 
surrender  the  whole  case  against  the  practice  in  question.  No  fair-minded  man 
will  deny  that  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  it  is  therefore  profitable  and  proper 
to  review  the  controversy  and  state  labor's  view  of  the  matter. 

"'What  is  the  boycott?  There  is,  fortunately,  no  reason  for  any  difference  upon 
the  right  definition  of  the  term.  In  Anderson's  Law  Dictionary  a  boycott  is 
defined  as  'A  combination  between  persons  to  suspend  or  discontinue  dealings  for 
patronage  with  another  person  or  persons,  because  of  a  i-efusal  to  comply  with  a 
request  of  him  or  them.  The  purpose  is  to  constrain  acquiescence  or  to  force  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  individual  who,  by  noncompliance  with  the  demand, 
has  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  immediate  parties  and  perhaps  to  their 
personal  and  fraternal  associates.' 

"  The  first  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  several  component  States  plainly,  directly,  and  unequivocally 
declare  'A  combination  between  persons  to  suspend  patronage '—the  essence  of 
the  definition— to  be  illegal.  The  answer  is  a  negative  one.  There  is  no  law  in 
any  State  or  in  the  nation  forbidding  any  or  all  combinations  to  discontinue  deal- 
ings with  obnoxious  persons. 

"  In  connection  with  the  pending  boycott  operations  in  New  York  and  Ohio  it 
has  been  acknowledged  (though  not  without  regret  on  the  part  of  some)  that  in 
neither  of  the  great  States  named  is  boycotting  a  statutory  offense.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  law  rendering  all  forms  of  boycotting  criminal. 
No  one  has  ventured  to  advance  so  absurd  and  monstrous  a  proposal,  and  the 
courts  themselves  have  had  to  recognize  the  perfect  legitimacy  of  at  least  one 
form  of  boycotting.  Thus,  Judge  Spring,  of  New  York,  whose  decision  in  the 
Buffalo  Express  case,  rendered  a  year  or  so  ago,  has  recently  been  given  wide  pub- 
licity on  account  of  its  supposed  strength,  lucidity,  and  thoroughness,  distinctly 
declared:  '  The  labor  organizations  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  patronize  the  Express, 
or  to  give  support  to  any  patron  of  that  paper.' 
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"If -words  have  meaning  this  sentence  establishes  the  legality  of  boycotting. 
"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  difficulty  with  the  Express  involved  a  number  of 
separate  organizations — compositors,  pressmen,  stereotypers — and  that  they  all 
acted  in  concert  as  members  of  the  Buffalo  Allied  Printers' TJnions.  If  these 
unions  had  the  right  to  boycott — that  is,  discontinue  dealings  with  the  Express 
and  all  its  patrons,  it  can  only  be  because  a  combination  of  any  number  of  men 
having  community  of  interest  to  boycott  an  obnoxious  person  or  persons  is  not 
unlawful.  So  far,  then,  as  the  aggrieved  workmen  were  concerned,  there  was  no 
issue.  Judge  Spring  conceded,  then,  the  right  to  boycott  the  Express  and  its 
patrons  or  advertisers  and  readers. 

"  Can  it  be  contended  that  the  New  York  judge  went  too  far  and  erred  on  the 
side  of  laxity  or  generosity  to  the  boycotters?  Not  with  any  show  of  reason. 
Any  other  view  is  nonsensical  on  its  face.  Neither  the  Express  nor  its  patrons 
had  any  vested  claim  or  right  to  the  patronage  of  the  strikers.  The  strikers  were 
free  to  bestow  their  patronage  upon  whom  they  pleased,  and  none  could  call  upon 
them  to  asign  reasons  for  their  preferences.  They  were  not  obliged  to  purchase 
the  Express,  nor  were  they  under  obligations  to  deal  with  the  merchants  who 
used  the  advertising  pages  of  the  newspaper.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  any  court 
would  feel  itself  bound  to  affirm  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  sentence  quoted 
from  Judge  Spring's  opinion.  And  that  sentence,  I  repeat,  establishes  the  pro- 
priety and  legality  of  simple,  passive  boycotting  by  people  having  a  common 
grievance  against  one  or  more  persons,  even  if  that  grievance  be  wholly  imag- 
inary or  trival. 

"  At  what  point,  then,  does  boycotting  become  criminal  and  a  combination  to 
suspend  dealings  pass  into  a  conspiracy?    This  is  the  crucial  question. 

"  The  Buffalo  Express  case  being  typical,  I  may  continue  to  use  it  as  the  basis 
for  my  argument.  The  offense  of  the  boycotters,  according  to  Judge  Spring,  con- 
sisted in  this — that  they  did  not  limit  the  combination  to  members  of  allied  printers' 
unions,  who  were  directly  interested  in  the  dispute,  but  proceeded  to  enlist  all 
other  labor  unions  '  in  Buffalo '  in  the  common  undertaking  to  root  out  the  Express 
or  to  coerce  it  into  assenting  to  the  domination  of  this  union.  The  '  other  '  labor 
unions  joined  in  the  boycott  and  passed  resolutions  refusing  to  patronize  the 
paper  and  its  advertisers,  and  a  special  organ  was  established  to  push  the  company 
and  spread  the  boycott.  The  consummation  of  this  '  scheme,'  the  judge  says,  was 
not  •  insidious,  but  open,  defiant,  and  unmistakable.'  In  other  words,  the  original 
boycotters,  who  acted  within  their  right  in  suspending  their  dealings  with  the 
Express  and  its  advertisers,  openly  appealed,  requested,  and  urged  others,  not  con- 
cerned in  the  difficulty,  to  become  parties  to  the  boycott. 

' '  Now,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  assume  first  that  this '  open  and  defiant '  appeal 
was  accompanied  by  no  threats  of  any  kind.  Let  us  assume  that  the  original 
boycotters  limited  themselves  to  moral  suasion  and,  in  the  name  of  such  principles 
as  the  solidarity  of  labor,  the  justice  of  the  demand,  for  fair  wages,  the  economic 
advantage  of  strong  labor  organizations,  and  so  on,  they  merely  requested  and 
exhorted  other  workmen  and  elements  in  sympathy  with  labor  to  join  in  their 
boycott,  would  such  a  course  be  unlawful?  If  such  appeals  and  arguments  are 
successful  and  extend  the  boycott  to  outsiders,  do  we  have  a  case  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy? Are  the  appellants  also  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing,  and  are  those  who 
respond  to  the  appeal  guilty  of  some  sort  of  crime? 

"  There  is  nothing  in  law  or  morality  to  warrant  affirmative  answers  to  these 
queries.  There  are  no  decisions  upon  the  hypothetical  point  raised.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  the  most  rabid  antiboycott  agitator  will  not 
venture  to  assert  that  boycotters  may  not  resort  to  moral  suasion  in  trying  to 
enlist  others  or  that  outsiders  may  not  heed  boycotters'  appeals,  and  of  their  own 
free  will  suspend  dealings  with  persons  or  firms  that  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  their  friends  or  associates  or  patrons.  Strikers  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  their 
friends  to  aid  them  by  going  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike,  and  their  friends  have 
the  right  to  act  upon  such  an  appeal.  Precisely  the  same  principle  applies  to  boy- 
cotters. A  sympathetic  boycott  is  as  legal  and  legitimate  as  a  sympathetic  strike. 
Just  as  men  may  strike  for  any  reason,  or  without  reason  at  all,  so  may  they  sus- 
pend dealings  with  merchants  or  others  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 
Thus  a  boycott  may  extend  to  an  entire  community  without  falling  under  the 
condemnation  of  any  moral  or  constitutional  or  statutory  law. 

"But  I  shall  be  triumphantly  told,  Boycotters  never  do  confine  themselves  to 
moral  suasion  and  appeal;  that  they  resort  to  threats,  intimidation,  and  coercion, 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  what  is  called  '  compound  boycotting' — that  is,  boy- 
cotting which  extends  t  o  parties  not  concerned  in  the  original  dispute — criminal 
and  aggressive.  Underthe  criminal  code  of  New  York  and  other  States,  it  is  a 
criminal  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  person  or  persons  '  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade 
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or  calling,  or  doing  any  other  lawful  act,  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  by 
interfering,  or  threatening  to  interfere,  with  tools,  implements,  or  property,  or 
with  the  nse  and  employment  thereof.'  Boy  cotters  who  try  to  coerce  people  into 
complying  with  their  demands  by  threats  and  intimidation  clearly  come  within 
the  definition  of  conspiracy.  Hence,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  objection  to  boycott- 
ing is  an  objection  to  threats  and  intimidations. 

"This  sounds  very  plausible.  It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  such  premises  that 
boycotters  interfere  with  property  rights  and  the  pursuit  of  lawful  callings,  and 
that  under  the  national  and  State  constitutions,  to  say  nothing  about  explicit 
anticonspiracy  laws,  they  are  to  be  held  civilly  and  criminally  liable;  it  is  easy 
to  talk  about  protection  of  property  rights,  the  tyranny  of  preventing  people  from 
earning  a  livelihood,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  secure  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  etc. 

' '  But  this  argument  about  the  employment  of  threats  and  intimidation  is  falla- 
cious and  superficial.  Its  apparent  validity  disappears  when,  not  satisfied  with 
ugly-looking  words,  we  demand  precise  definitions.  No  one  pretends  for  a 
moment  that  it  would  be  proper  for  a  boycotter  to  approach  a  merchant  and  say, 
'  You  must  join  us  in  suspending  all  dealings  with  that  employer,  or  newspaper, 
'  or  advertiser, on  pain  of  having  your  house  set  on  fire  or  of  a  physical  assault.' 
This  would  be  an  unlawful  threat,  and  people  who  would  try  to  enlist  others  in 
their  campaign  by  threats  of  this  character  would  certainly  be  guilty  of  a  crim- 
inal conspiracy. 

.  "Do  boycotters  use  such  threats?  Do  they  contend  for  the  right  to  employ 
force  or  threats  of  force?  Our  worst  enemies  do  not  contend  that  they  do. .  They 
'  threaten,'  but  what  do  they  threaten?  They  '  intimidate,'  but  how?  Let  Judge 
Taft,  who  issued  his  sweeping  antiboycott  injunction,  be  a  witness  on  this  point. 
He  said: 

' '  'As  usually  understood,  a  boycott  is  a  combination  of  many  to  cause  a  loss  to 
one  person  by  coercing  others  against  their  will  to  withdraw  from  him  their 
beneficial  interests  through  threats  that  unless  those  others  do  so  the  many  will 
cause  similar  loss  to  them.' 

"  This,  then,  is  the  threat — this  the  intimidation.  The  boycotters  threaten 
third  parties  to  boycott;  then,  if  they  refuse,  to  join  them  in  the  boycott  of  the 
original  subjects  of  the  campaign.  In  other  words,  the  boycotters  say  to  others: 
'  If  you  decline  to  aid  us  in  our  struggles,  we  wil  lsuspend  dealings  with  you  and 
transfer  our  custom  to  those  who  do  sympathize  with  us  and  will  support  us.' 
The  question  which  the  judges  and  editors  who  glibly  denounce  boycotting  have 
never  paused  to  explain  is,  how  a  mere  threat  to  suspend  dealings  can  be  a  crim- 
inal threat,  like  a  threat  to  assault  person  or  property.  No  man  in  his  senses  will 
dispute  this  axiomatic  proposition,  namely,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  threaten 
that  which  he  has  a  right  to  carry  out.  You  may  not  threaten  murder,  arson, 
assault,  battery,  libel,  because  these  things  are  crimes  or  torts.  But  you  may 
threaten  to  cease  admiring  him  or  taking  his  advice,  because  he  has  no  claim  to 
your  admiration  or  obedience,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  cease  doing  that  which 
you  have  freely  and  voluntarily  done.  Similarly,  you  may  tell  a  man  that  if  he 
does  a  certain  thing,  you  will  never  speak  to  him  or  call  at  his  house.  This  is  a 
threat,  but  it  is  a  threat  that  you  have  a  right  to  make.  Why?  Because  you 
have  a  right  to  do  that  which  you  threaten. 

"The  same  thing  is  strictly  true  of  boycotting — of  suspension  of  dealings  with 
merchants,  publishers,  carriers,  cabmen,  and  others.  You  may  threaten  to  take 
your  custom  away  from  them  and  assign  any  reason  you  choose.  They  are  not 
entitled  to  your  custom  as  a  matter  of  legal  or  moral  right,  and  you  are  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  and  transfer  it  any  time  and  for  any  conceivable  reason.  It  follows 
beyond  all  question  that  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  threaten  to  withdraw  your 
custom.  The  principle  is  the  same  whether  you  threaten  one  man  or  a  hundred 
men,  whether  you  are  alone  in  threatening  the  withdrawal  of  your  custom  or  a 
member  of  a  vast  combination  of  people  acting  together  in  the  premises. 

"  Is  not  the  result  coercion  of  men  to  do  certain  things  against  their  will?  Very 
likely,  but  not  all  forms  of  coercion  are  criminal.  Coercion  is  another  term  with 
an  ugly  and  ominous  sound  which  is  freely  used  to  intimidate  the  thoughtless. 
The  legality  or  illegality  of  coercion  depends  on  the  method  used.  A  man  may 
be  coerced  by  actual  force,  by  the  threat  of  force,  or  by  indirect  means  which  the 
law  can  not  and  does  not  prohibit.  Coercion  by  a  threat  to  suspend  dealings  is, 
to  revert  to  our  illustration,  in  the  same  category  with  coercion  through  a  threat 
to  cease  friendly  intercourse. 

"  With  this  elementary  principle  in  mind,  the  case  agamst  the  boycott  utterly 
collapses.  An  agreement  to  boycott  any  number  of  persons  is  not  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy, and,  a  fortiori,  an  agreement  among  any  number  to  threaten  a  boycott 
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can  not  be  a  criminal  conspiracy.  Let  us  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  propositions 
and  pseudo  arguments  which  we  find  in  judicial  pronouncements  upon  the 
subject. 

"  In  a  New  York  case  it  was  said:  '  The  word  in  itself  [meaning  the  term  boy- 
cott] implies  a  threat.'  Granted,  but  what  kind  of  a  threat?  A  threat  to  boycott. 
To  say  that  boycotting  is  criminal  because  the  word  boycott  implies  a  threat  to 
boycott  is  truly  extraordinary  reasoning.  It  is  worse  than  reasoning  in  a  vicious 
circle.  It  is  an  attempt  at  proving  a  less  doubtful  proposition  by  assuming  a  more 
doubtful  one  to  be  indisputably  true.  Further  in  the  same  case:  '  In  popular 
acceptation  it  [the  boycott]  is  an  organized  effort  to  exclude  a  person  from  busi- 
ness relations  with  others  by  persuasion,  intimidation,  and  other  acts  which  tend 
to  violence  [!]  and  they  coerce  him,  through  fear  of  resulting  injury,  to  submit  to 
dictation.'  I  have  already  exposed  the  question-begging  and  superficial  use  of 
the  terms  intimidations,  coercions,  and  threats,  but  the  insinuation  that  threats 
of  boycotting  '  tend  to  violence '  is  particularly  gratuitous  and  absurd. 

"  Why  does  boycotting  or  the  threats  of  boycotting  tend  to  violence?  What 
connection  is  there  between  suspending  dealings  and  violence?  To  suspend  deal- 
ings is  every  man's  right;  to  use  violence,  save  in  self  defense,  no  man's. 

'  'In  another  New  York  case  we  read:  'A  conspiracy  to  injure  a  person's  business 
by  threatening  persons  from  entering  his  employment,  by  threats  and  intimida- 
tion, is  a  crime  at  common  law.'  How  clear  and  forcible!  What  does  'threat- 
ening persons  by  threats '  mean?  Leave  out  the  terrifying  and  favorite  word 
'  threat '  and  the  proposition  is  this:  'It  is  a  crime  to  injure  a  person  by  telling 
others  that  if  they  do  not  discontinue  dealings  with  him  dealings  with  them  will 
be  discontinued.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  a  crime  under  the  old  common 
law.  An  agreement  to  strike  for  higher  wages  was  a  crime  in  the  early  days  of 
our  Government,  under  the  common  law.  The  common  law  was  vague,  obscure, 
and,  as  interpreted  in  less  enlightened  days,  tyrannical.  The  common  law  as  to 
strikes  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned  as  to  the  boycott. 

"  Men  have  a  right  to  do  business,  but  this  is  one-half  of  the  truth.  The  men 
with  whom  business  is  done  have  the  right  to  withdraw  and  transfer  their  custom. 
This  is  the  other  half,  which  is  always  ignored  in  antiboycott  arguments.  Keep 
the  two  halves  in  view  and  boycotting  on  any  scale  and  for  any  reason  becomes 
a  direct,  unavoidable  deduction. 

"Labor  claims  the  right  to  suspend  dealings  with  any  and  all  who  refuse  to 
support  what  it  considers  its  legitimate  demand.  The  decisions  are  confused, 
and  the  question  is  new,  but  ultimately  the  right  of  any  man  to  do  with  his  pat- 
ronage what  he  pleases  must  be  recognized. 

"•Workmen  have  a  right  to  say  that  they  will  not  patronize  those  who  are 
unfriendly  to  them  and  those  who  support  their  adversaries.  This  is  all  that 
boycotting  implies.  There  is  no  aggression  here,  no  criminal  purpose,  and  no 
criminal  way  of  accomplishing  a  proper  purpose." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Under  the  definition  that  you  give  to  the  boycott, 
how  far  may  it  go  without  reaching  a  point  that  might  be  considered  a  conspir- 
acy in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  There  is  no  limit  to  my  right,  either  for  myself  or 
in  conjunction  with  others,  to  exercise  a  lawful  right.  That  which  I  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  I  can  agree  with  others  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  number  of  individuals  may  sometimes  have  the  same 
right  that  a  single  individual  would  have  under  the  law? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  One  individual  may  have  a  right  that  two  or  more  individuals  might  not  have 
in  the  way  of  forming  what  is  termed  a  conspiracy? — A.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable change  both  in  the  law  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  conspiracy 
in  the  past  25  years.  In  the  old  days  to  meet  and  discuss — for  two  or  more  persons 
to  meet  and  discuss — the  question  of  wages  was  regarded  as  a  conspiracy  and  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  understood  you  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  com- 
bination to  take  away  a  man's  business  and  a  combination  or  threat  to  take  away 
his  life  or  burn  his  house,  one  being  clearly  criminal  and  the  other,  in  your  opin- 
ion, not  a  conspiracy? — A.  I  think  I  did  not  say  to  take  away  his  business.  I  made 
no  such  statement. 

Q.  You  did  not  use  that  expression? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  used  an  expression  which  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  that. 
It  is,  not  to  deal  with  him. — A.  It  is  my  right  to  say  I  will  not  deal  with  him. 

Q.  Supposing  the  combination  was  successful  in  that  respect,  in  influencing 
practically  the  whole  public  not  to  trade  with  that  man;  it  would  ruin  him,  would 
it  not? — A.  The  chances  are  that  that  would  be  the  result.  There  is  a  difference 
between  withdrawing  your  patronage  from  a  business  house  and  taking  away  its 
business,  as  those  terms  will  be  accepted.    It  is  only  that  to  which  J  dissent. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  not  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  a  boycott,  in  boy- 
cotting a  man's  business? — A.  The  avowed  purpose  is  to  influence  an  antagonist 
to  grant  the  requests  which  we  make  of  him. 

Q.  And  to  force  his  business  down  to  such  a  point  that  he  is,  in  self-defense, 
compelled  to  get  under  cover? — A.  That  may  be  one  view  of  it:  this  is  another 
view — in  order  that  he  may  secure  the  patronage  of  a  larger  clientele,  that  he 
will  agree  with  organized  labor  to  pay  fair  wages  and  grant  fair  conditions  and 
fair  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  the  whole  of  your  discussion  of  the  boycott 
here  contained  in  two  sentences,  namely, "  Neither  the  Express  nor  its  patrons 
had  any  vested  claim  or  right  to  the  patronage  of  the  strikers."  "  The  strikers 
were  free  to  bestow  their  patronage  upon  whom  they  pleased,  and  none  could  call 
upon  them  to  assign  reasons  for  their  preferences."  Is  not  that  the  spirit  of  the 
discussion  that  is  now  brought  up  in  the  common-law  decisions? — A.  Yes,  of 
course,  the  paper  that  I  have  just  read  simply  argues  and  justifies  the  position. 

Q.  That  is,  that  no  merchant,  no  publisher,  no  man,  has  a  vested  right  in  the 
patronage  that  he  has  already  obtained  or  may  have? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  essence 
of  it;  and  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  threaten  that  which  he  has  a  right  to  carry 
out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  conceded,  I  suppose,  that  every  man  in  this  country 
has  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness — that  is  a  vested  right  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  it  not? — A.  As  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  the  interpretation  of  it  is  often  very  obscure. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  case  of  the  Buffalo  Express.  You  claim  the  right  of  extend- 
ing the  boycott  against  an  advertiser  in  that  paper.  Advertising  contracts  are 
often  made  in  advance  and  sometimes  extend  over  months  or  a  year  or  two.  A 
contract  of  that  kind  may  have  been  made  before  there  was  any  labor  difficulty 
"in  the  office  of  that  paper,  and  yet  that  advertising  contract  must  be  carried  out 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  and  the  men  who  are  under  the  power  of  the  boy- 
cott, seeing  that  advei-tisement  in  the  paper,  would  cease  to  buy  the  goods  adver- 
tised, and  would  not  that  be  an  unlawful  and  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  vested  right  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  his  goods  to  the  general  public? — A.  I 
will  say,  first,  as  to  the  "  unwarranted,"  by  saying  that  the  advertisers  in  a  news- 
paper would  not  be  boycotted  by  reason  of  their  continued  advertising,  by  reason 
of  continuing  their  advertisement  in  a  boycotted  newspaper,  simply  by  reason  of 
their  advertisement,  because  the  organization  particularly  interested  would 
undoubtedly  through  their  representatives  call  upon  the  advertiser,  and  when  it 
would  be  shown  to  such  committee  or  representatives  of  the  organization  that 
the  advertiser  had  a  contract  with  the  publisher  of  the  newspaper,  there  would 
be  no  action  taken  in  regard  to  that  establishment,  providing  a  new  agreement 
was  not  entered  into  when  the  contract  for  the  existing  advertisement  had  termi- 
nated; and  the  people  who  would  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  right  to  boycott 
the  advertiser,  would  only  be  called  upon  after  the  violation  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, after  the  breaking  of  faith  of  such  advertiser  with  the  organizations  of 
labor. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  lawful — "  unlawful,"  rather,  was  the  term  you 
used;  I  deny  that  it  is  unlawful.  I  insist  that  it  is  perfectly  lawful  for  me  to  with- 
draw my  patronage  from  the  Express,  from  an  advertiser  in  the  Express,  or  any- 
one who  deals  with  an  advertiser  in  the  Express.  It  is  my  perfect  right — lawful, 
inherent  right — to  deal  with  him  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with  Mm. 

Q.  And  to  persuade  and  influence  others? — A.  Others  to  do  so.  It  is  my  lawful 
right  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  not  the  law  hold,  and  has  it  not  been  uniformly 
held  in  the  case  you  are  making  now,  that  the  third  party,  or  the  advertiser,  is  the 
innocent  party  in  it?  Has  it  not  been  uniformly  held  that  boycotting  goes  beyond 
the  limits  and  becomes  a  conspiracy  when  you  boycott  the  innocent  party,  or  the 
third  party,  who  has  simply  a  contract  for  advertising  in  a  public  paper?— A. 
You  assume  that  the  advertiser  has  a  contract? 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  Well,  when  there  is  such  a  contract  there  is  no  instance  that 
has  ever  come  under  my  observation  where  a  house  has  been  boycotted.  And 
another  thing:  There  is  no  instance  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  where  a 
case  has  come  before  the  courts,  in  which  a  house  advertising  in  a  boycotted  news- 
paper has  brought  either  criminal  or  civil  proceedings  against  an  organization  of 
labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  not  the  boycott  issued  m  general  terms  against  all 
advertisers  in  the  paper?—  A.  No. 

Q.  Must  it  not  necessarily  be  so  in  order  to  be  effective? — A.  Necessarily,  it  is 
not  so.    The  very  reverse  is  the  rule,  for  an  organization  does  not  want  to  diffuse 
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its  efforts,  and  usually  selects  such,  a  concern  which  has  been  most  offensive  in  its 
acts. 

Q.  Then  the  boycott  ceases  to  be  a  compound  boycott  and  simply  becomes  a 
single  boycott  against  another  person? — A.  A  compound  boycott  has  been  con- 
strued to  mean  that  where  it  has  reached  organizations  other  than  those  who  are 
particularly  and  immediately  in  interest. 

Q.  Well,  now,  take  the  case  of  the  boycott  that  we  all  witnessed  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  the  time  of  the  street-car  strike  a  few  months  ago.  That  was  a  boycott 
against  everybody  who  patronized  that  street-car  line,  was  it  not? — A.  I  was  not 
there.    From  the  reports  I  should  say  that  that  was  about  the  state  of  affairs. 

Q.  That  meant,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  boycott  against  any  man  who  got  into 
the  street  cars  to  ride? — A.  The  boycotted  street  cars,  because  there  were  other 
street  cars. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Now,  that  is  practically  a  boycott  of  the  pub- 
lic indiscriminately,  without  naming  the  individuals,  I  suppose? — A.  I  would  say 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boycott  was  of  a  local  character  and  never  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  approval  or  oth- 
erwise. But  that  does  not,  of  course,  alter  the  state  of  affairs.  The  boycott  was 
of  a  general  character  there  and  against  those  who  patronized  the  street-car 
company. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  so  powerful  a  weapon  as  the  boycott  ought  to  be 
wielded  with  care  and  discrimination  and  under  the  safest  possible  leadership? — 
A.  Yes;  I  should  say  as  to  leadership  that  the  greatest  possible  scrutiny  and  care 
for  the  interests  of  others  should  be  observed. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  would  not  justify  them  going  so  far  as  they  did 
in  the  Cleveland  matter? — A.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  want  to  know  what  is  in 
your  mind  as  to  the  Cleveland  matter  before  I  would  be  in  a  position  to  answer 
yes  or  no.  * 

Q.  Well,  as  brought  out  by  Colonel  Clarke? — A.  I  would  not  ride  on  the  cars; 
I  do  not  care  who  else  would.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  indorse 
such  a  boycott,  but  I  would  not  ride  on  the  cars,  I  do  not  care  who  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  would  be  your  individual  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  say  that  that  strike  was  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Was  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  national  union,  so  far  as  you 
know,  or  were  the  strikers  as  a  rule  organized  men? — A.  As  a  rule  they  were  un- 
organized men,  but  it  was  the  first — the  awful  actions  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
corporations  of  Cleveland,  the  corrupt  action  of  the  corporations  and  swindling 
actions 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  (Interrupting.)  You  mean  oppressive? — A.  Well,  I 
am  speaking  of  that  community  of  people  as  a  community.  The  franchises  had 
been  bought  and  sold  corruptly,  manipulated  corruptly.  The  feeling  was  intense 
against  the  street-railway  companies.  They  had  worked  their  employees  abnor- 
mally long  hours  every  day;  they  had  paid  them  comparatively  lower  wages  than 
obtained  in  other  cities  of  that  class,  so  that  when  in  desperation  the  unorganized 
as  well  as  the  few  organized  street-railway  employees  struck  work,  it  simply  was 
the  spark  that  ignited  the  magazine  of  indignation  of  the  people,  and  they  were 
ripe  for  any  boycott  or  anything,  other  than  the  destruction  of  property,  which, 
of  course,  no  man  in  his  sane  mind  can  tolerate,  much  less  approve. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Without  speaking  of  the  merits  of  that  particular  con- 
troversy— for  we  have  not  investigated  it  yet  and  officially  know  nothing  about  it- 
it  was  used  as  a  mere  illustration  of  the  boycott.  Now,  there  was  a  boycott, 
whether  authorized  by  organized  labor  or  not,  and  presumably  it  would  be  influ- 
enced very  much  by  the  principles  of  the  boycott  which  you  have  laid  down.  So 
the  question  is  whether  an  attempt  to  boycott  the  general  public,  no  matter  under 
whose  auspices,  is  justifiable? — A.  The  point  that  I  make  is  as  to  their  right  to  do 
this  thing,  their  legal  right  to  do  so.  There  are  many  things  that  I  have  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  do  that  I  refrain  from  doing  for  the  good  opinion  of  my  neighbors, 
for  the  ultimate  good  it  may  do  me,  or  for  other  reasons;  but  the  contention  that 
I  make  is  their  legal  right  to  do  this.  And  in  my  opinion,  as  these  legal  rights 
are  recognized,  the  more  generally  they  are  recognized,  the  less  often  will  they  be 
resorted  to.  But  if  you  try  to  outlaw  me  for  exercising  that  which  I  have  a  legal 
right  to  do,  to  exercise  my  function  and  duty,  it  seems  that  it  is  man's  nature 
then  to  be  perverse  and  to  say  that  that  is  the  time  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  Out  of  all  the  operatives  at  the  initiation  of  that  strike 
at  Cleveland,  do  you  know  what  percentage  were  union  men? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you,  but  they  were  very  few  compared  to  the  number  of  men  who  went  out 
on  the  strike.     Quite  a  number  of  them  joined  the  union.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
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was  during  the  strike  that  a  number  of  them  asked  me  to  issue  a  charter  to  them 
as  a  local  union,  which,  of  course,  was  not  granted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  would  seem  from  that  that  they  were  practically 
nonunion  men  when  they  entered  upon  the  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  felt,  as  they  have  in  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and 
every  other  city,  did  they,  that  the  magnates,  as  they  were  called,  or  owners,  like 
Tom  Johnson  and  others,  that  the  railroads  were  a  law  to  themselves  and  the  men 
had  no  rights,  and  they  struck  voluntarily  among  themselves  for  their  rights.  Is 
not  that  a  statement  of  the  case? — A.  Their  desperation  drove  them  into  it. 

Q.  And  the  same  would  have  occurred  in  any  other  city  as  well  as  Cleveland? — 
A.  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly.  Mr.  Tom  Johnson  himself  or  the  owners  may  have  had 
little  or  no  influence  in  provoking  the  strike.  Simply  the  conditions  under  which 
the  men  worked  provoked  the  strike,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  the  railroad 
companies  manipulated  the  affairs  of  the  city's  rights  and  franchises  was  the 
cause  for  the  general  boycott. 

Q.  Let  us  get  at  your  reason  of  the  matter  now.  How  long  is  it  since  these 
street  railroad  men  have  been  organized  with  anything  like  a  fair  organization — 
how  long  since? — A.  In  1892  I  called  a  convention  of  about  30  local  divisions, 
which  our  organizers  had  formed  within  a  year  or  so  previous  to  that  time.  That 
convention  was  held  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  a  national  organization  was 
formed. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  last  7  years  what  has  been  the  true  and  real  condition  of 
these  employees  in  respect  to  hours  of  labor  and  pay? — A.  During  the  panic  of 
1893, 1894,  up  to  1898,  there  was  very  little  improvement,  but  from  the  first  year 
they  were  organized,  and  even  in  spite  of  the  industrial  depression  of  the  years 
that  I  have  named,  there  has  been  a  constant  diminution  in  the  hours  of  their 
daily  labor,  so  that  it  is  seldom  more  than  12  hours  a  day  in  any  of  the  large  cities, 
and  frequently  11,  and  in  some  instances  10.  The  wages  have  increased  very 
materially,  too.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  street-car  men  to  work  for  from 
$1.25  to  $1.40  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours?— A.  Fifteen,  16,  or  17  hours  a  day.  The  wages  now  paid 
are  usually  18, 19, 20, 21,  to  22  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  strike  in  every  single  city  to  get  an  advance  in  wages  and 
a  shortening  of  hours? — A.  Among  the  street  railway  men  there  have  been  few, 
if  any,  instances  where  an  advance  of  wages  has  been  secured  or  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  has  been  secured  unless  preceded  by  a  strike. 

Q.  Have  there  not  also  been  changes  in  the  conveniences  of  the  cars  in  respect 
to  storm  doors,  habitation  for  the  motormen,  and  everything  of  that  kind  brought 
about  in  the  same  way? — A.  Yes;  the  vestibules  you  refer  to? 

Q.  Yes;  the  vestibules. — A.  To  save  them  and  protect  them  from  the  storms  in 
winter,  yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  have  not  public  opinion  and  the  operatives  themselves  been 
forced  to  demand  these  things  and  strike  or  tie  up  to  gain  them  from  the  owners 
of  street  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  plain  statement  of  the  case? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  plain  statement; 
that  is  the  meat  in  it. 

Q.  And  these  same  so-called  magnates  have  the  ownership  of  natural  monopo- 
lies and  municipal  monopolies  of  cities  to  sustain  them  and  discourage  the  men 
from  either  striking  or  from  getting  better  terms? — A.  Yes.  The  organizations 
of  labor  took  up  this  proposition  of  vestibuled  cars  to  protect  the  men  against  the 
elements,  particularly  in  winter.  I  know  that,  for  instance,  in  this  city,  riding 
on  the  cars  with  men  last  winter,  that  their  eyelids  were  frozen  and  they  had 
to  stop  their  cars  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  thaw  their  eyelids,  and  then  they 
could  go  on  again  and  probably  run  for  a  block  or  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Has  there  not  been  legislation  in  some  of  the  States 
requiring  the  companies  to  use  vestibule  cars? — A.  Yes;  it  is  that  to  which  Major 
Farquhar  referred,  and  it  was  brought  about  by  the  agitation  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  general  public  has  sympathy  for  the  employees 
and  would  like  to  see  them  humanely  treated? — A.  Yes;  they  have.  The  general 
public  has  that  sympathy,  but  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business, 
and  organized  labor  makes  it  its  business  and  then  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
general  public  to  come  in  and  aid. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  stated  that  you  never  received  these  concessions 
except  through  the  medium  of  a  strike.  Is  there  no  other  way— by  lobbying  in 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States?— A.  What  I  referred  to  was  the  wages  and 
the  hours. 

Q.  I  thought  you  made  the  same  statement  with  reference  to  the  vestibuled 
cars. — A.  No;  I  referred  to  that  as  a  demand  which  organized  labor  made  on  the 
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legislatures,  having  representatives  or  lobbies  in  the  halls  of  legislatures,  and 
sometimes  members  of  organized  labor  as  members  of  legislatures,  for  instance, 
the  same  as  we  have  in  a  large  number  of  States.  There  are  some  States  in 
which  we  have  as  many  as  17  members  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  general  public  is  willing  to 
pay  a  high  enough  fare  so  that  a  railroad  company  can  pay  fair  wages  to  its 
employees  and  derive  a  fair  profit  for  carrying  on  the  business?— A.  I  am  sure 
that  that  is  so.  I  am  equally  sure  that  they  are  now  paying  a  sufficiently  high 
fare  to  enable  the  companies  to  pay  fair  wages. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that  question,  whether  with  a 
5-cent  fare  and  stock  selling  at  about  300  and  350  per  cent,  they  had  not  funds 
enough  to  provide  these  conveniences  for  the  employees?— A.  Oh,  yes;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  know— every  man  can  demonstrate  it  to  his  own  satisfaction— 
that  with  every  improvement  made  in  the  cars  it  simply  increases  the  patronage 
by  the  general  public  of  the  car  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  employees  of  the  city  lines  here  ask  for  legis- 
lation as  to  protection  from  the  cold,  etc.?— A.  Time  and  again. 

Q.  And  do  not  get  it?— A.  Of  course,  the  climatic  conditions  in  Washington 
are  not  so  severe  as  they  are  in  many  of  our  other  States  and  cities;  but  the  truth 
is,  as  we  have  seen  last  winter,  that  we  had  as  severe  weather  as  they  have 
perhaps  had  in  the  Klondike.  And  then  we  have  unusual  downfalls  of  rain.  The 
men  are  standing  there  and  receive  the  full  gust  of  wind  and  water,  and  in 
winter  of  sleet  and  snow. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  vestibules  ought  to  be  provided  by  law?— A. 
Yes.  When  a  corporation  holding  a  public  franchise  declines  to  do  this,  to  pro- 
vide such  facilities  and  protection  to  their  employees,  then  the  power— the  govern- 
ment— conferring  this  franchise  ought  to  exercise  its  authority  and  compel  the 
protection  of  the  life  and  limb  and  health  of  their  employees;  and  it  is  a  protec- 
tion to  the  general  public.  I  am  sure  that  with  a  motorman  operating  his  car 
under  the  conditions  that  I  tried  to  describe  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  lives  of  pedes- 
trians are  in  danger.  This,  of  course,  is  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
health  of  the  employee  himself. 

Q.  Has  the  legal  right  of  any  trade  union  ever  been  questioned  to  declare  itself 
in  favor  of  goods  made  by  any  other  union,  or  made  or  produced  by  any  particu- 
lar concern;  for  instance,  the  printers,  the  miners,  or  any  other  trade — has  their 
legal  right  to  patronize  the  cigar  makers'  union  ever  been  questioned? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Does  it  follow,  then,  in  your  opinion,  that  if  their  legal  right  has  not  been 
questioned,  in  expressing  favor  for  them,  that  they  have  the  same  legal  right  to 
express  their  disfavor  for  those  who  do  not  use  this  union  label,  as  emphatically? — 
A.  Yes.  It  is  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  that  which  you  have  the  right  to 
give  or  withhold. 

Q.  Has  the  legal  right  of  an  employer,  in  your  opinion  or  to  your  knowledge, 
ever  been  questioned  to  declare  that  he  will  not  employ  or  deal  with  a  trade  union? — 
A.  That  is  his  perfect  legal  right. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  as  much  his  right  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  trade  union  to 
favor  or  disfavor  the  product  of  any  concern? — A.  That  is  his  perfect  legal  right 
to  refuse  to  deal  with  or  to  transact  business  or  meet  with  a  committee  of  an  organ- 
ized body  of  working  people,  whether  they  represent  his  employees  or  not.  It  is 
his  legal  right. 

Q.  His  legal  right? — A.  I  question  his  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Supposing  all  the  steel  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  combine  into  one  great  trust  and  refuse  to  recognize  organized  labor  in  any 
regard;  that  is  their  legal  right? — A.  That  is  their  legal  right,  but  I  think  they 
would  soon  find  that  the  iron  and  steel  workers  would  be  so  well  organized  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  withdraw  from  such  an  untenable  position. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  a  contest,  then,  between  the  employees  in  regard  to  their 
rights  in  their  respective  lines? — A.  There  would  be  no  question  that  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  would  certainly  bring  about  a  conflict  in  the  case  you  have  referred 
to.  The  iron  and  steel  workers  have  a  thorough,  a  very  good  organization,  and 
their  committees  and  the  committees  of  the  employers' association  meet  annually 
and  there  agree  upon  the  scale  of  wages,  output,  etc.,  for  the  next  year.  Any 
attempt,  of  course,  of  the  employers  to  either  ignore  or  antagonize  the  organiza- 
tion, refuse  to  meet  with  the  committees,  or  if  they  did  not  pay  the  scale  that  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  and  had  been  requested  by  the  organization  during 
the  current  year — something  would  follow;  thatis,  there  would  be  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  a  trade  union — national,  State,  or  municipal — 
declares  itself  in  favor  of  a  union  label  of  some  other  trade,  is  that  not  a  species 
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of  boycott  agains  all  concerns  manufacturing  or  producing  goods  on  which  that 
label  is  not  used?— A.  That  is  an  indirect  boycott;  yes,  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L. Harris.)  A  very  mild  form?— A.  Yes;  it  is  an  indirect  boy- 
cott upon  those  products  that  do  not  bear  the  union  label. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  effects  of  it  indirect?— A.  No;  the  effects  of 
it  are  positive,  are  affirmative;  the  action  is  rather  negative. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  bakers  of  a  city  have  a  legal  right  to  combine  and 
refuse  to  sell  to  strikers?— A.  Let  me  see;  the  bakers— I  am  not  so  sure  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Or  a  combination  of  merchants  along  any  line  may  refuse  to  sell  to  strikers? — 
A.  Whether  that  be  legal  or  not,  I  know  that  it  is  done.  Say,  for  instance,  where 
there  is  a  dispute  between  workmen  and  employers,  some  employers  have  agreed 
with  the  organization  as  to  terms,  etc. ,  and  then  business  men  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness have  refused  to  sell  the  raw  material  to  the  employers  who  have  agreed 
with  the  union. 

Q.  The  question  is,  granting  it  to  be  legal — their  legal  right — whether  it  would 
not  be  against  public  policy  for  such  things  to  occur?— A.  These  things — the  inci- 
dents to  which  I  refer — are  of  daily  occurrence. 

Q.  And  the  same  question  would  recur  upon  your  position  with  reference  to 
the  rights  of  organized  labor  or  laborers  to  combine  and  boycott  a  certain  mer- 
chant. They  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so.  The  question  is  as  to  public  policy? — 
A.  That  is  likely  to  receive  very  wide  interpretation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  idea  that  any  class  of  people,  whether  work- 
ingmen  or  not,  have  the  same  right  as  any  other  class  to  combine  to  protect  their 
interests,  and  to  use  the  boycott,  if  necessary? — A.  Yes;  there  is  no  right  that  I 
want  for  myself  that  I  am  not  willing  to  accord  to  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  believe  the  legal  right  of  the  employer  to  declare 
that  he  will  not  employ  union  labor  is  admitted.  If  one  employer  can  make  such 
a  declaration  without  in  any  way  rendering  himself  liable  to  law,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  two  or  more  employers  may  join  and  make  such  a  declaration? — A.  They 
not  only  have  that  right,  but  they  do.  For  instance,  I  just  returned  from  Chi- 
cago, where  last  week  I  endeavored  to  effect  an  adjustment  in  regard  to  the  piano 
workers.  The  piano  workers  have  been  very  miserably,  very  poorly  paid,  and  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  that  trade  would  scarcely  be  believed,  unless  by  those 
who  investigated.  They  formed  a  union  and  obtained  some  little  improved  con- 
ditions generally.  About  2  months  ago  the  men  struck  in  one  of  the  piano  fac- 
tories, and  the  other  manufacturers,  who  were  in  no  way  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, formed  an  association  and  locked  out,  closed  their  factories  to  every  piano 
worker,  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  not;  simply  closed  them  down,  until  the 
union  would  declare  the  strike  off  in  one  particular  factory.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
sympathetic  strike,  or  rather  a  sympathetic  lockout  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

Being  in  Chicago  last  week,  I  observed  the  attempt  to  throw  odium  upon  organ- 
ized labor  in  regard  to  the  walking  delegate — business  agent.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  scarcely  an  association  of  employers  anywhere  but  which  has  its 
walking  delegate.  They  do  not  call  it  by  that  name,  of  course.  They  call  him 
the  secretary.  But  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  performs  the  same 
duties,  so  far  as  the  employers  are  concerned,  as  the  business  agent  does  for  labor. 
They  were  discussing  the  question  of  a  general  lockout  of  organized  labor  in  Chi- 
cago.   The  relations  are  very  strained  there. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Would  you  consider  that  a  good  thing  for  public  policy 
if  anything  like  that  occurred? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  same  thing,  then,  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  par- 
ties to  refuse  to  purchase  the  goods  or  wares  of  certain  firms? — A.  That  is  very 
true.  From  the  earliest  history  of  man  there  has  been  a  struggle  between  those 
who  possessed  the  wealth  and  those  who  were  working  and  producing  it.  And 
the  struggle  has  simply  manifested  itself  in  different  ways  in  different  years  and 
in  different  countries.  In  the  early  times  it  was  the  dirk  and  the  bludgeon;  it 
was  the  assassin's  knife  and  the  executioner's  noose.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our 
day  it  is  the  same  struggle  in  a  different  form.  It  is  unpleasant,  it  is  inconven- 
ient, it  inconveniences  us  all;  we  do  not  like  these  things;  but  there  it  is,  the  most 
civilized  form  and  the  highest  developed  form  of  that  struggle,  and  we  can  not 
overcome  it  so  long  as  men's  interests  are  so  diverse  as  they  are  to-day.  Men  are 
going  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  interests  from  those  whose 
interests  are  opposed  to  theirs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  you  allow  a  strike,  as  an  act  of  war,  to  be  resorted 
to  only  after  all  peaceable  and  persuasive  means  of  settlement,  of  reaching  a  fair 
result,  have  been  exhausted?— A.  Until  everything  else  has  been  exhausted.  Even 
in  the  conference  with  the  furniture  manufacturers  last  week  in  Chicago,  though 
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I  was  unable  to  adjust  the  controversy  or  bring  the  lockout  to  a  close,  the  manu- 
facturers did  me  the  honor,  or  nattered  me  to  the  degree  of  saying  that  I  had  borne 
out  my  reputation  of  being  manifestly  fair.  They  said  that  I  had  sown  good  seed 
and  that  perhaps  the  matter  might  be  adjusted.  So  that  I  merely  make  mention 
of  this  that  you  may  understand  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  organization,  as  well 
as  it  is  my  own,  personally  and  officially,  to  avoid  a  strike  whenever  and  wherever 
we  can;  to  avoid  a  boycott  whenever  and  wherever  we  can.  But  what  I  contend 
for  is  the  legal  right  to  do  so,  and  that  when  everything  else  has  failed  that  we 
may  and  will  resort  to  it.  And  in  so  resorting  to  it  we  help  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  this  great  problem,  which  is  confronting  the  whole  world  to-day,  of  how 
to  bring  about  better  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  the  employers  contend,  as  in  that  case,  and  I 
suppose  in  any  other  case,  and  refuse  to  employ  men  because  they  belong  to  a 
trade  union,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  individual  workingman  who  is  guaran- 
teed liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  Colonel  Clarke  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  ago?— A.  So  far  as  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  concerned,  it  is  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  There  is  not  very  much  happiness  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  a  man 
who  finds  the  factory  closed  to  him,  the  trade  closed  to  him— the  trade  which  he 
has  given  years  of  his  life  to  acquire. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  He  is  happy  when  it  is  not  closed  to  him? — A.  He  is  hap- 
pier; not  always  happy.  I  have  seen  those  who  work  and  work  and  do  nothing 
but  work  with  barely  sufficient  food  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  position  to 
work  the  following  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  But  is  it  a  violation  of  that  guaranty?  That  is  what 
I  want  to  know.— A.  Well,  not  theoretically;  practically,  yes.  So  long  as  you 
have  the  right  to  work,  of  course,  you  have  the  right  not  to  work;  and  so  long  as 
you  have  this  right  or  are  supposed  to  have  that,  you  are  supposed  to  follow  the 
bent  of  your  own  notions,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  practical  everyday  life  it 
does  not  count  for  much. 

(After  a  recess  the  commission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  and  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
G-ompers  was  resumed  as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  this  year  of  combinations  and  consolidations  and 
so-called  trusts,  part  of  the  press  and  some  public  men  have  classified  labor  asso- 
ciations as  connected  with  and  a  part  of  this  trust  body.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  classification  of  labor  organizations  with  capitalistic  trusts? — A.  I  think  it  is 
unjustifiable  to  make  that  charge  against  organized  labor.  Organized  labor's 
efforts  are  directed  to  bring  within  the  fold  of  the  organization  everyone  who 
works  at  the  trade,  everyone  who  works  for  wages.  The  effort  is  to  extend  the 
organization  to  everyone.  You  can  not  break  into  a  trust,  and  it  is  our  effort  to 
try  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  the  workers  to  break  out  or  longer  remain  out  of 
the  union.  One  is  a  close  corporation,  and  the  other  is  an  organization  world- 
wide in  its  effect  and  influence  for  good,  and  the  effort  is  to  have  the  entire  body 
of  workers  members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  it  general  that  these  unions  invite  the  cooperation  and  the  membership  of 
good  workmen  who  have  not  been  associated  in  labor  before? — A.  The  testimony 
I  gave  last  April  before  your  commission  covers  that  question  partly,  but  I  would 
say  that  while  we  then  had  475  general  organizers,  we  now  have  550.  Where  we 
then  had  3  special  paid  organizers  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  now 
have  15.  There  is  not  a  national  union  in  the  entire  country  that  has  not  from 
3  to  10  special  traveling  organizers,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  try  and  bring  the 
unorganized  workmen  within  the  fold  of  the  union,  and  to  share  the  benefits  of 
organized  effort. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  the  trades  union  itself  is  not  particularly  a  selfish 
organization,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  first  incorporated  into  it,  and  to  the 
immediate  membership  that  is  attached  to  it  locally:  that  its  influence  is  wider? — 
A.  Decidedly  wider.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  contracted  selfishness  and 
the  broad  selfishness  that  finds  one's  good  served  by  serving  others;  by  benefit- 
ing others.  We  know  that  our  movement  is  largely  hampered,  our  progress  is 
hindered,  by  the  large  number  of  unorganized  men,  and  to  bring  the  unorganized 
within  the  pale  of  the  organization  would  make  our  effort  all  the  more  success- 
ful and  the  struggle  less  intense. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  these  combinations  of  capital,  or  so-called  trusts, 
will  have,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  organized  labor  are  concerned,  for  good  or  for 
evil? — A.  I  should  prefer  that  the  future  shall  determine  that.  Our  attitude 
toward  the  trusts,  I  should  say,  would  be  largely  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the 
trusts  toward  organized  labor.  It  can't  be  taken  as  a  general  proposition.  There 
have  been  some  trusts  where,  in  absorbing,  say,  some  nonunion  establishment, 
and  the  organization  of  labor  of  that  trade  has  had  contracts  with  the  different 
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union  establishments  before  the  trust  was  formed,  the  result  of  the  trust  in  that 
particular  case  has  been  that  the  nonunion  establishment,  paying  way  below  the 
scale,  became  part  of  the  trust,  became  unionized,  and  an  agreement  reached 
increasing  wages,  reducing  hours,  and  recognizing  union  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  again,  there  have  been  trusts  where  union  establishments  have  been 
absorbed,  and  they  have  become  nonunion,  so  there  is  no  real  hard  and  fast  rule 
by  which  this  question  can  be  determined  from  our  standpoint.  We  view  the 
trust  from  the  standpoint  that  they  are  our  employers,  and  the  employer  who  is 
fair  to  us,  whether  an  individual,  or  a  collection  of  individuals,  an  aggregation  of 
individuals  in  the  form  of  a  corporation  or  a  trust,  matters  little  to  us  so  long  as 
we  obtain  the  fair  conditions — that  condition  that  we  regard  as  fair  compensa- 
tion or  reward  for  our  labor. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  sentimental  opposition  to  trusts? — A.  Yes,  there  is;  but  from 
a  very  different  standpoint. 

Q.  Does  that  feeling  arise  from  the  fact  that  these  combinations  curtail  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  trust? — A.  No. 

Q.  From  a  greater  control  that  they  have? — A.  When  that  control  is  exercised 
to  the  detriment  of  the  workers;  that  is,  they  have  made  the  blacklist,  when 
exercised  by  them,  more  effective  and  more  detrimental,  more  burdensome,  and 
more  severe.  They  have  unwarrantably,  as  industrial  concerns,  as  trusts,  con- 
trolled the  political  affairs  of  our  municipalities  and  our  States  and  our  nation. 
They  have  unwarrantably  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise  by 
workmen.  They  have  influenced  improperly  the  action  of  our  legislative  and 
executive  and  judicial  bodies,  State,  national,  and  municipal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  that  has  been  any  worse  since  companies 
began  to  consolidate  than  it  was  before,  when  companies  operated  separately? — 
A.  I  do.  I  think  that  has  become  accentuated,  but,  I  believe,  with  a  very  much 
higher  finesse  about  it.  It  has  not  been  open,  flagrant,  but  decidedly  more 
effective. 

Q.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  organization  to  control  public  action? — A.  I  presume 
that  that  is  so,  but  there  is  a  legitimate  and  there  is  an  illegitimate  field.  The 
desire  to  control  public  action  and  public  judgment  by  intelligent  presentation 
of  our  demands  on  one  hand,  and  through  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money — the  questionable  process — is  another.  The  latter  is  the  method  of  the 
trusts. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  see  any  harm  in  organizations  attempting  to  control  public 
action? — A.  Hardly;  but  I  say  there  is  a  legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  method. 

Q.  You  regard  it  as  perfectly  proper  if  the  means  are  proper? — A.  If  the  means 
are  proper;  that  is  all.  I  do  not  think  that  a  trust  has  a  right  by  vast  expenditures 
of  money  to  seek  to  pervert  the  will  of  the  people  by  buying  up  legislators;  that 
is  getting  right  at  the  core. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  is  a  thing  that  an  individual  could  do  if  he  were  rich 
enough? — A.  Yes;  but  the  aggregation  is  so  much  richer  than  the  individual,  and 
the  temptation  so  much  the  greater.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhab.)  The  testimony  before  this  commission  by  leaders  in 
the  labor  movement  of  this  country  has  been  both  ways;  first  of  all,  that  they 
were  willing  to  cooperate  with  trusts,  and  they  thought  that  trust&  gave  stability 
to  wages  and  a  better  guaranty  of  continuous  work  than  in  the  old  way,  and  also 
that  trusts,  by  taking  in,  as  you  state,  the  nonunion  concerns,  have  unionized 
them.  Now,  do  you  think  that  there  is  enough  power  in  the  organized  labor  of 
this  country,  backed  by  a  fair,  honest,  and  just  public  opinion,  to  keep  the  trusts 
honest  in  dealing  with  the  workmen  and  with  the  consumer? — A.  To  the  first  part 
of  your  question  I  should  say,  as  to  whether  the  trusts  have  made  labor  more 
permanent  and  regular  and  steady,  that  is  still  in  a  tentative  state,  that  is  yet  to 
be  demonstrated;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  is  not  so;  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated,  and  so  long  as  we  have  not  data  upon  which  to  base  our  judgment, 
I  think  we  could  well  afford  to  defer  our  judgment  either  one  way  or  another. 

As  to  the  unionizing  of  establishments  or  trusts  that  have  formerly  been  non- 
union, that,  as  I  have  already  indicated  by  my  evidence,  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  both  affirmative  and  negative;  that  has  acted  both  ways. 

And  to  the  third  proposition  contained  in  your  question,  I  will  say  that  there 
is  a  power  inherent  in  organized  labor  to  compel  now,  and  more  effectively  in 
the  near  future,  fair  treatment  in  the  shape  of  fair  wages  and  fair  conditions  of 
labor. 

As  to  the  power  of  organized  labor  to  compel  the  trusts  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
public  as  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product,  that  is  not  the  province  of  organized 
labor.  However,  it  is  a  fact,  the  result  of  my  observation,  and  I  think  the  obser- 
vation of  all  students,  that  the  tendency  of  prices  may  for  a  time  rise,  but  the 
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tendency  of  prices  for  the  finished  product  of  an  article  always  is  downward  in 
the  long  run.  I  say  occasionally  there  may  be,  through  many  causes  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here,  a  rise  in  prices,  the  result  of  combination,  the  result  of 
scarcity  of  raw  material,  the  scarcity  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
finished  product,  dearth  of  the  article  itself,  war,  devastation,  short  crops, 
famine,  floods,  and  fire— all  these  things  may  contribute  toward  the  temporary- 
increase  in  cost  of  the  price  of  certain  articles.  The  constant  tendency  of  arti- 
cles is  downward;  but  I  repeat,  organized  labor  as  organized  labor — it  is  not  its 
material  business  as  to  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  product.  Organized  labor 
deals  with  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer;  then  as  consumers 
they  take  their  place  with  every  other  citizen. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  whole  body  of  workmen  of  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
organized  or  unorganized,  do  you  think  that  those  consolidated  bodies  where 
they  reach  a  capitalization  of  say  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  millions  are  really  abnormal  in  the  conduct  of  our  business,  and  are 
they  not,  through  the  great  control  they  have  of  capital  and  influence,  through 
legislation  and  otherwise,  rather  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at 
large? — A.  Yes;  from  some  of  the  causes  I  have  tried  to  indicate;  not  necessarily 
the  possession  of  the  wealth,  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  possession. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  particularly  afraid,  as  the  head  of  a  great  organ- 
ization, of  the  large  accumulations  of  wealth,  provided  that,  either  through  leg- 
islation or  public  opinion,  the  abuses  of  that  wealth  can  be  regulated? — A.  I 
believe  that  as  time  goes  on  the  wage-earners  will  continue  to  become  larger 
fharers  per  dollar  of  the  wealth  produced.  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  future  of 
organized  labor.  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  future  of  labor.  This  morning  I  indi- 
cated the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  struggle  which  has  been  going  on  from 
time  immemorial  between  the  wealth  possessors  and  those  who  produce  wealth, 
and  that  struggle  has  manifested  itself  in  different  forms,  at  different  times,  in 
different  countries.  That  struggle  has  continued  up  to  date,  and  will  continue 
so  long  as  there  are  divers  interests  between  the  two.  Now,  if  the  wealth  pos- 
sessors, now  in  form  of  trusts,  make  their  attitude  more  unbearable  to  labor, 
become  more  oppressive  than  ever  to  labor,  it  may  make  the  struggle  more  intense 
and  more  bitter;  but  the  struggle  is  to  be  met,  and  will  bo  met;  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  shall  manifest  itself  in  the  power  of  organization  of  labor  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  power  of  organized  wealth  on  the  other,  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  making  material  concessions,  and  realizing  the  development  that  is  con- 
tinually going  on,  and  the  natural  desire  and  the  natural  right  of  labor  to  be 
continually  sharing  larger  in  the  product  of  labor,  the  social  evolution  taking 
place,  or  whether  the  trusts,  through  the  intense  antagonism  that  they  may  mani- 
fest toward  labor,  make  that  fight  all  the  more  bitter,  all  the  more  intense.  I 
have  not  any  fear  as  to  the  future.  My  only  fear  is — and  there  is  something  I  want 
to  obviate,  that  I  am  trying  to  give  my  life's  work  to  obviate,  that  the  struggle 
shall  not  be  so  bitter  and  costly. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  thought  best  on  the  part  of  capital  to  call  in  as  a  cooperative 
factor  the  forces  of  labor  organized,  especially  in  the  profit  sharing,  or  cooper- 
ative, or  other  form  of  just  division  of  profits  in  the  wealth  producers,  and  wealth 
itself,  would  you  say  that  organized  labor  would  accept  conditions  of  that  kind 
in  preference  to  the  wage  system  that  they  have  now? — A.  I  would  say  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  history  of  such  efforts  in  the  past,  I  would  look  upon  such  proposi- 
tions with  a  very  great  deal  of  suspicion.  There  have  been  few,  if  any,  of  these 
concerns  that  have  been  even  comparatively  fair  to  their  employees.  The  aver- 
age employer  who  has  indulged  in  this  single-handed  scheme  to  solve  the  social 
problem  has  gotten  out  of  the  workers  all  that  there  was  in  them  and  all  their 
vitality,  and  made  them  old  prematurely,  to  the  tune  of  5  or  10  years  of  their 
lives.  They  made  the  worker  work  harder,  longer  hours,  and  when  the  employees 
of  other  concerns  in  the  same  line  of  trade  were  enjoying  increased  wages,  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  and  other  improvements,  tending  to  the  material  progress  of  the 
worker,  the  employees  of  the  concern  where  so-called  profit  sharing  was  the  sys- 
tem at  the  end  of  the  year  found  themselves  receiving  lower  wages  for  harder 
work  than  were  those  who  were  not  under  that  beneficent  system. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  practically  attempts  made  in  this  country  in  the 
line  of  profit  sharing,  and  mutuality  between  the  employer  and  employee  in  the 
sharing  of  profits  of  the  production,  have  been  failures? — A.  There  are  few 
exceptions.  So  long  as  our  present  social  system  shall  last,  it  is  positively  ludi- 
crous for  any  concern  or  few  concerns  to  attempt  to  solve  the  social  problem  for 
themselves.  It  is  just  as  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  as  it  is  for  a  number  of  well- 
meaning  people,  well-meaning  workmen,  to  make  up  their  minds  to  enter 
upon  a  colonization  scheme  of  cooperation.     They  isolate  themselves  from  the 
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world — even  if  their  purpose  is  a  success,  if  their  scheme  is  a  success,  they  have 
simply  emancipated  themselves  from  the  world,  and  are  contributing  nothing 
toward  the  solution  of  the  struggle;  yes,  they  have  hindered  the  struggle,  for,  as 
a  rule,  these  people  are  discontented  with  the  wrongs  that  exist,  but,  though 
manifesting  some  little  thought  and  ability,  deprive  the  people  who  are  strug- 
gling from  the  benefits  of  that  knowledge  and  discontent:  so  in  the  sum  total,  it 
is  depriving  the  movement  for  social  improvement,  economic  advancement,  of 
the  intelligence,  and  independence,  and  manhood,  and  character  of  these  people 
who  isolate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  so  it  is  with  those  profit- 
sharing  concerns,  perhaps  prompted  by  no  other  cause  than  that  of  philanthropy 
or  desire  to  solve  the  problem.  That  is  not  the  way  it  must  be  solved;  you  can 
not  solve  the  social  problem  without  taking  into  consideration  the  human  family. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  solving  the  social  problem  without  incorporating  the 
whole  human  family. 

Q.  Would  the  general  proposition  be  that  the  worker  should  be  a  sharer  in  the 
profits  of  production?  Then  ought  he  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  losses  of  production? — 
A.  "We  have  so  little  that  we  can  afford  to  do  with  nothing  less  than  what  we 
have. 

Q.  In  other  words  you  think  the  wage-scale  system  is  on  a  minimum? — A.  The 
wage  scale,  sliding  often — but  there  is  a  minimum  or  a  life  line,  below  which  we 
object  it  shall  go.  If  an  employer  of  labor  can  not  conduct  business  by  paying 
a  minimum  and  living  wage  let  him  get  out  of  business  and  make  room  for  some- 
one else  who  can  pay  it.  We  contend  that  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  human  family 
to  say  that  any  industry,  to  be  successfully  conducted,  can  not  afford  to  pay  a 
living  wage  to  the  producers  of  the  article  in  that  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  You  believe  in  the  wage  system  then,  rather  than  in  part- 
nership?— A.  I  can  not  assent  to  that.  I  know  that  we  are  operating  under  the 
wage  system.  As  to  what  system  will  ever  come  to  take  its  place  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  I  have  given  this  subject  much  thought;  I  have  read  the  works  of 
the  most  advanced  economists,  competent  economists  in  all  schools  of  thought — 
the  trade  unionist,  the  socialist,  the  anarchist,  the  single  taxer ,  the  cooperationist, 
etc.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  after  having  read,  and  with  an  honest  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  either  of  their  proposi- 
tions are  logical,  scientific,  or  natural.  I  know  that  we  are  living  under  the  wage 
system,  and  so  long  as  that  lasts,  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure  a  continually  larger 
share  for  labor,  for  the  wealth  producers.  Whether  the  time  shall  come,  as  this 
constantly  increasing  share  to  labor  goes  on,  when  profits  shall  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated, and  the  full  product  of  labor,  the  net  result  of  production,  go  to  the 
laborer,  thus  abolishing  the  wage  system;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  through 
the  theory  of  the  anarchist,  there  should  be  an  abolition  of  all  title  in  land  other 
than  its  occupation  and  use,  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  private  issu- 
ance of  money,  the  abolition  of  the  patent  system — whether  we  will  return  to  the 
first  principles;  or  whether,  under  the  single  tax,  taxing  the  land  to  the  full  value 
of  it— I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  future  shall  determine  and  work  out.  I 
know  that  as  the  workers  more  thoroughly  organize,  and  continually  become 
larger  sharers  in  the  product  of  their  toil,  they  will  have  the  better  opportunities 
for  their  physical  ana  mental  cultivation  instilled  into  them,  higher  hopes  and 
aspirations,  and  they  will  be  the  better  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  that  will 
then  confront  them.  For  the  present  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure  better  conditions 
and  instill  a  larger  amount  of  manhood  and  independence  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  workers,  and  to  broaden  their  mental  sphere  and  the  sphere  of  their 
affections. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  many  years,  the  tendency  to  improved  condition  of 
the  working  people  of  this  country  has  been  very  marked,  and  that  to-day  they 
are  larger  sharers  in  their  product  than  ever  before? — A.  That  is  true;  yes,  and  it 
is  wholly  due  to  the  efforts  of  their  own  organization. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  would  not  agree  to  the  statement  sometimes  made 
that  the  conditions  of  the  working  man  are  growing  worse  and  worse? — A.  Oh, 
that  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Q.  Of  course  you  lay  the  improved  conditions  to  the  organization  of  labor? — 
A.  Yes.  That  can  be  easily  proven,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  workers 
remain  unorganized,  as  a  rule  they  have  not  shared  in  the  great  improvements 
that  the  working  people  have  who  have  been  organized,  and,  judging  from  cause 
and  effect,  one  can  easily  determine  that  that  for  which  I  contend  is  a  fact.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  industrial  revival  of  industry  of  1884  to  1886  and  1887,  the  textile 
workers  in  Cohoes.  N.  Y..  I  think,  were  the  only  body  of  working  people  in  the 
country  who  suffered  a  reduction  of  wages,  despite  the  revival  of  industry.  They 
were  unorganized.    But,  of  course,  I  want  to  say  this  in  connection  with  this 
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matter:  In  our  present  economic  condition  of  society  we  have  with  a  very  great 
degree  of  regularity  a  period  of  these  industrial  panics  that  the  student  can  deter- 
mine almost  with  the  exactness  that  an  astronomer  does  of  the  comets,  the  com- 
ing of  these  periods  of  industrial  crises.  Quite  a  number  do  not  observe  this 
economic  phenomena.  The  worker  knows  that  during  these  industrial  panics  he 
is  out  of  a  job;  and  you  might  have  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world,  all  the  facts 
in  the  world  to  demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  your  position,  but  he  is  out  of  a 
job,  and  he  can  not  understand  that  there  has  been  any  social  improvement,  not 
even  that  he  has  improved  beyond  the  condition  of  his  forefathers  10  centuries 
ago;  he  knows  he  is  out  of  a  job,  and  he  is  hungry,  and  the  prospects  of  some- 
thing in  the  future  are  very  remote,  and  to  him  the  world  has  been  growing 
worse  all  the  time;  the  world  is  in  an  awful  condition,  and  it  is  in  an  awful  con- 
dition truly,  and  we  must  remember  this,  when  we  consider  the  social  progress; 
we  must  not  compare  this  year  with  the  last,  or  last  year  with  the  year  before, 
but  compare  it  for  a  century  by  decades,  then  the  marvelous  progress  can  be 
easily  observed.  One,  of  course,  can  not — unless  he  is  as  old  as  my  friend,  Major 
Farquhar— go  back  a  century,  but  most  of  us  young  men  can  go  back  20  or  30 
years;  we  can  mark  the  condition,  and  that  which  we  do  not  know  of  our  own 
knowledge  we  can  ascertain  of  truthful  recorders. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  vastly  superior  condition  of  the  American  work- 
ingmen  over  the  European;  the  social  condition;  the  advanced,  you  might  say, 
scale  of  wages  paid  in  America  over  the  European  condition? — A.  First,  the 
working  people  of  Europe  have  emerged  from  a  condition  of  slavery  and  serf- 
dom to  that  of  wage  laborers.  The  workingmen  of  America  have  not  had  this 
hereditary  condition  of  slavery  and  serfdom.  There  has  been  no  special  status 
for  them  as  slaves  or  serfs,  and  in  theory,  at  least,  they  were  supposed  to  be  equals 
to  all  others. 

Another  reason  is  the  climatic  conditions  that  obtain  in  our  country.  The 
changes  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  make  the  people  more  active,  more 
nervous;  accelerates  their  motion,  accelerates  their  thought;  again,  the  vast 
domain  of  land,  rich  soil,  that  even  to-day  is  beyond  speculation,  much  less  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  people — all  these  things  have  contributed  to  a  better 
material  condition  for  the  working  people  of  our  country.  I  should  add,  I  think, 
that  the  climate  conditions,  requiring  better  food,  more  nutritious  food,  better 
clothing,  more  comfortable  clothing,  better  houses,  better  homes,  have  all  been 
contributing  factors  for  the  workers  to  insist  upon  receiving — to  secure  these 
things  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages. 

Q.  He  demands  higher  wages  and  gets  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Comparatively  higher  wages? — A.  He  gets  higher  wages;  comparatively 
higher  wages. 

Then  again  I  will  say  that  the  productivity  of  the  American  laborer  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  his  brother  workman  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Q.  How  do  you  rate  that? — A.  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  in  every  mechanical  trade,  when  European  workmen  come  over  to  this 
country  and  stand  beside  their  American  fellow  workingmen  it  simply  dazes 
them — the  velocity  of  motion,  the  deftness,  the  quickness,  the  constant  strain. 
The  European  bricklayer,  the  European  carpenter,  the  European  compositor — 
printer,  the  European  tailor  comes  over  here  and  works  in  the  shop,  or  factory,  or 
office,  and  he  is  simply  intoxicated  by  the  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the 
American  worHngman,  and  it  is  some  months,  with  the  greatest  endeavor,  before 
he  can  at  all  come  near  the  production  of  the  American  workingman.  He  must 
do  it  in  time  or  he  will  go  without  a  job. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  had  some  little  opportunity  for  observation  in 
traveling  in  Europe.  I  think  there  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggerated  notion  among 
our  people  as  to  the  supposed  marvelous  difference  in  the  material  condition  of 
our  own  working  people  and  that  of  the  working  people  of  other  countries — say 
Great  Britain. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  would  say  they  live  nearer  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  labor  than  we  think,  ordinarily? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  difference — 
quite  a  material  difference — but  I  think  our  notions  of  it  are  exaggerated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  While  we  are  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  has  been 
said  by  previous  witnesses  before  this  commission  that  wages  in  Great  Britain 
are  one-half  less  than  they  are  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
equally  as  high. — A.  That  is  one  of  the  exaggerated  statements  to  which  I  refer. 

That  question  that  Mr.  Clarke  propounded  was  in  regard  to  the  slaves  of  the 
South 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  emergence  of  European  labor  from  barbarism 
through  servitude  to  wage-earning — and  you  said  that  was  not  the  condition  of 
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American  workingmen.  I  would  ask  you  if  you  would  make  an  exception  of  the 
colored  people  who  were  emancipated  from  slavery?— A.  Yes;  of  course,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  that.  Of  course,  we  have  a  population  variously  estimated 
now  at  about  80,000,000.  • 

Q.  And  their  condition  has  greatly  improved,  has  it  not,  in  certain  things?— A. 
Oh,  yes;  certainly;  but  there  are  still  numbers  of  them  who  are  working  at  day 
labor  at  50  cents  a  day,  on  which  they  are  required  to  sustain  themselves  and  their 
families.  I  say  that  in  the  South,  some  few  years  ago — the  men  working  on  the 
plantations.     Their  conditions  have  not  very  materially  improved  around  there. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  labor  organized  in  the  South? — A.  Rather  poorly,  com- 
paratively, to  the  workers  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  Good,  for  instance,  in 
the  iron  and  steel;  they  are  very  well  organized.  In  coal  they  are  only  fairly 
organized.  In  the  printing  trades  they  are  very  well  organized.  In  the  finer 
class  of  clothing- they  are  very  well  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  it  in  the  cotton  manufactures? — A.  In  the 
cotton  and  textile  industries  they  are  only  barely  organized;  and  as  I  indicated 
some  little  time  ago  in  my  testimony,  we  have  a  number  of  organizers  in  the  South 
specially  trying  to  organize  the  textile  industries,  and  we  are  meeting  with  a  very 
great  deal  of  success.  I  look  upon  the  present  movement  of  the  workers  to  organ- 
ize with  a  good  deal  of  hope.  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  rne  to  say  to  you 
that,  without  being  in  a  position  to  give  you  accurate  figures,  we  have  organized 
not  less  than  400,000  workingmen  within  this  past  year,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  organized  before  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  whole  country  now? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  entire 
country;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  does  not  include  agricultural  labor,  I  suppose?— 
A.  Only  to  a  very,  very  limited  extent.  There  are  some  of  our  friends — the  farm- 
ers— who  are  now  making  a  very  serious  effort  to  organize,  and  there  are  men 
engaged  in  this  work — very  serious,  earnest  men — and  I  am  in  hopes  that  an 
American  Joseph  Arch  has  been  developed  or  discovered  by  whom  the  agricul- 
tural workers  of  the  country  will  be  organized  in  a  great  national  union,  and  affili- 
ated and  in  full  touch  with  the  American  labor  movement. 

Q.  Do  the  Southern  unions  take  in  colored  people  as  well  as  white? — A.  Often; 
but  when  they  do  not  they  encourage  their  organization  in  separate  unions.  Of 
course,  the  color  line  is  drawn  socially,  and  often  they  do  not  care  to  meet  with 
them  socially  or  in  the  meeting  rooms,  even  though  they  work  side  by  side. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  relate  an  incident  which  may  be  interesting  for  you  gen- 
tlemen to  know  as  well  as  for  the  students  hereafter  to  have  available.  We  had 
some  years  ago  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  one  of  the  largest  and  most  general 
strikes  that  ever  occurred  in  this  country,  and  the  reason  of  it  all  was  that  the 
working  people  of  New  Orleans  were  becoming  fairly  well  organized.  Some  of 
the  unions  were  in  existence  many  years.  The  draymen,  the  teamsters — colored 
men — formed  a  union  and  organized  labor  generally  had  their  agreements  with 
_  the  employers.  The  colored  draymen's  union  sent  a  committee  to  the  employers 
"  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  agreements  signed,  and  the  employers  would  not 
talk  to  the  "  niggers."  The  organized  labor  of  New  Orleans  sent  committees  to 
the  employers  and  wanted  to  have  the  agreement  signed,  and  they  would  not 
sign  it— would  not  enter  into  any  agreement  with  "niggers."  The  organized 
labor  of  New  Orleans  went  on  a  strike;  every  machinist  went  on  a  strike;  every 
printer  went  on  a  strike;  no  paper  made  its  appearance;  the  men  working  in  the 
gas  houses  went  on  a  strike  and  there  was  no  illumination  that  night;  the  bakers 
went  on  a  strike,  and  all  other  white  workers  went  on  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  recognition  to  the  Golored  workmen.  And  I  make  mention  of  this  as 
being  what  appears  to  me  a  very  interesting  episode  in  the  labor  movement,  and 
as  an  answer  to  those  who  have  always  hurled  the  epithet  to  us  that  we  will  not 
assist  in  the  organization  of  the  colored  workmen.  If  there  is  any  union  of 
labor  that  says  anything  or  takes  any  action  regarding  the  colored  man  of  the 
South  it  is  not  because  of  his  color;  it  is  because  he  has  as  an  individual  or 
because  they  have  generally  in  that  trade  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  be  a 
continuous  convenient  whip  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  to  cow  the 
white  men  and  to  compel  them  to  accept  abject  conditions  of  labor.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  personal  prejudice  or  color  prejudice,  and,  as  I  tried  to  show  by 
that  incident  of  the  New  Orleans  strike,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the 
interests  of  labor,  the  white  men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  positions  and  their 
future  in  order  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  colored  workmen. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  inquire,  when  white  people  and  colored  people  are 
organized  in  the  same  trade,  whether  or.  not  the  union  insists  upon  the  same 
wages  irrespective  of  color?— A.   Yes.     It  may  be  an  interesting  incident  for 
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you  to  know  that  about  2  weeks  ago  there  was  a  strike  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.. 
in  one  of  the  large  establishments  where  the  colored  hod  carriers,  the  building 
laborers,  would  not  work  with  the  white  men  [laughter]  because  the  white  men 
were  not  demanding  the  same  wages  that  the  colored  union  men  were  receiving. 
So  you  see  it  was  not  the  colored  man's  prejudice  against  the  white  man;  it  was 
his  prejudice  against  the  cheap  man.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  May  I  ask  you  what  the  numerical  strength  of 
organized  labor  is  in  this  country  to-day?— A.  Well,  this  is  just  about  the  close  of 
our  fiscal  year.  I  sent  out,  about  2  months  ago,  blanks  to  all  of  our  affiliated 
organizations,  and  they  are  only  just  coming  in  to  our  headquarters.  They  will 
be  in  in  about  10  days,  completed.  We  are  required  to  make  a  report  to  our 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  is  to  take  place  on 
December  11,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  I  might  hit  wide  of  the  mark  by  making 
some  haphazard  guess;  and  then  it  would  be  a  discourtesy,  even  if  I  knew,  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  made  me  their  executive  officer,  to  report  to  any  other  body 
prior  to  reporting  to  them;  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  that  information  to  the 
commission  later  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  were  the  numbers  for  the  last  year? — A.  The 
number  for  the  last  year  was  about  700,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  increase  for  this 
year  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  400.000? — A.  Well,  you  can  draw  your  own 
inference  now.  [Laughter.]  Let  me  say  that  this  does  not  include  all  organized 
labor,  because  I  regret  to  say  that  the  steam  railroad  organizations  are  not  yet 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  although  within  this  past  month 
one  of  the  railway  organizations,  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,  has  become 
affiliated;  so  the  first  break  in  that  line  has  been  made,  and  I  look  forward  to 
good  results  in  that  line.  And  since  I  gave  my  testimony  here  last  April,  the 
International  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Union  has  voted  in  favor  of  becoming  an 
affiliated,  body.  We  have  now  indeed  the  most  comprehensive  and  general  fed- 
eration of  labor  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world. 

There  is  something  that  I  had  in  mind  that  I  ought  to  have  said  in  connection 
with  the  color  question,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  upon  that  subject.  We  have  consistently  and  persistently  insisted  that 
organizations  which  become  affiliated  or  desire  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  must  of  necessity  eliminate  the  color  clause  from 
any  constitution  or  laws  which  the  organization  may  have.  We  have  gone  so  far, 
in  our  convention  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  refuse  courtesies  such  as  banquets 
which  had  been  offered,  which  had  been  arranged  in  honor  of  our  gathering. 
We  declined  to  participate  in  a  banquet  because  we  had  three  colored  delegates 
who  were  not  included  in  the  invitation.  The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  refused,  or  at  least  boycotted  a  hotel.  We  quitted  a 
hotel  because  our  treasurer,  who  was  a  colored  man,  was  given  a  room,  a  place 
for  his  meals,  outside  of  the  dining  room — the  ordinary  or  dormitory  or  some  other 
old  place.  We  insisted  that  if  he  could  not  sit  at  the  table  with  us,  why  we 
declined  to  be  in  the  hotel.  We  had  to  take  inferior  accommodations  at  some 
other  place,  but  we  simply  desired  to  attest  our  adhesion  to  a  principle.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  declares,  positively  and  unequivocally  that  it  is 
the  organization  of  the  working  people  without  regard  to  politics,  nationality,  sex, 
color,  or  any  other  condition.  The  only  qualification  is  that  of  a  wageworker 
desirous  of  improving  his  own  condition  and  the  condition  of  his  fellow  workmen. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  you  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  have  hopes  of 
organizing  the  farm  labor? — A.  Yes;  I  have  very  ardent  hopes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  farmers  themselves  or  the  laborers  on  the  farms? — A.  More 
particularly  the  farm  laborers,  the  wageearners  on  the  farms.  I  believe  in  organi- 
zation. The  more  and  the  better  we  are  organized  in  every  form  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  a  good  and  material  and  moral  purpose,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
all  mankind.  And  I  believe  in  the  organization  of  the  employers;  I  believe  in  the 
organization  of  labor.  I  believe  that  the  organized  forces  meeting  with  each  other 
will  be  governed  by  reason,  and  that  they  will  respect  each  other  by  reason  of  the 
power  that  they  have.  In  the  beginning  they  will  fear  each  other,  but  in  time 
that  fear  will  wear  off,  and  they  will  begin  to  respect  each  other,  respect  each 
other's  strength,  respect  each  other's  motives,  and  try  to  avoid  by  every  means 
within  their  power  any  open  hostilities,  the  cessation  of  work,  strikes,  or  lockouts. 

CjJ.  Is  it  not  almost  impossible  to  organize  the  farmers  themselves  into  an  organi- 
zation for  other  than  social  purposes,  to  better  their  material  conditions? — A.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  organize  the  farmers. 

Q.  For  the  reason  that  the  farmer  is  an  employer  himself;  he  is  a  business  man, 
and  he  is  everything  else  combined,  and  he  can  sell  in  the  market  when  he  sees  fit, 
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and  he  can  decline  to  sell  when  he  sees  fit?— A.  And  then  there  is  another  reason. 
He  is  very  largely  isolated.  Of  course  the  farmer  in  this  country  and  the  farmer 
in  other  countries  holds  a  different  status.  Except  where  we  have  bonanza 
farmers  in  our  country,  of  course  that  is  different.  Then  it  is  a  real  corporation; 
then  it  becomes  industrial  in  its  nature. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  recommend  the  producers  to 
organize,  as  well  as  the  laboring  element  of  the  country? — A.  I  understand  that 
the  laborers  are  the  producers. 

Q.  They  are  the  wage-earners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  the  man  that  the  Senator  is  talking  about  there,  the  farmer  who 
owns  the  land  and  does  the  work  himself. — A.  Well,  of  course  we  would  include 
him. 

Q.  You  would  not  include  him  in  your  organization? — A.  Oh,  yes;  so  long  as  he 
is  not  an  employer  of  labor,  except  just  for  the  employment  of  a  man  occasionally. 
We  would  not  consider  him  really  an  employer  of  labor  in  the  modern  sense.  But 
we  know,  we  realize  that  the  employers  can  take  care  of  themselves  without  our 
bothering  ourselves  about  them.  While  we  believe  they  ought  to  organize,  they 
can  take  care  of  their  own  end  of  this  controversy.  We  are  very  much  concerned 
with  our  own  fellow-workers. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  social  status  will  impede  your  organization  very 
much  down  South  or  not? — A.  Do  you  mean  very  much  down  there? 

Q.  Yes;  very  much  down  there. — A.  Yes;  we  do  expect  to  improve  it  consider- 
ably down  there.  Right  in  your  own  home,  Mr.  Livingston,  Atlanta,  the  organi- 
zations of  labor  are  in  excellent  condition,  in  good  condition. 

Q.  You  mean  the  colored? — A.  Well,  even  the  colored  laborers. 

Q.  They  have  quite  a  strong  colored  stone  cutters'  organization,  and  one  or  two 
others? — A.  Quite  a  printers'  organization,  and  granite  cutters',  and  others. 

Q.  But  not  negroes? — A.  Not  negroes,  but  there  are  negro  organizations. 
There  are  the  printers,  cigar  makers,  iron  and  steel  workers,  carpenters,  plumbers', 
and  gas  fitters'  agencies,  and  day  laborers,  too — building  laborers.  Building 
laborers  in  Atlanta  are  receiving  $1.75  a  day,  and  working  9  hours. 

Q.  Well,  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise,  and  the  only  one  I  care  about,  was 
whether  you  were  having  good  success  with  the  mixed  social  conditions  there  in 
organizing  the  labor? — A.  Yes;  we  are  having  considerable  success.  We  are 
organizing  the  copper  miners  of  Ducktown,  Tenn.  We  have  had  quite  a  time  in 
trying  it.  One  of  our  organizers  was  waylaid,  and  they  planned  to  send  him 
where  the  woodbine  twineth. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  was  near  Kentucky,  was  it  not? — A.  But  he  is 
still  organizing.  And  our  boys  can  not  be  frightened  away  by  attempts  to 
frighten  them,  or  to  bulldoze  them.  They  know  what  they  want,  and  they  pro- 
pose to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  the  farm  laborers  organized  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  and  the  Middle  West? — A.  Very  poorly.  It  is,  for  instance,  just 
this  which  I  had  in  mind.  They  are  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  and  a  few  in  New  York. 
There  are  a  few  unions  that  have  been  formed  and  there  are  several  of  the  local 
unions  that  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  One  of  the 
men  with  whom  I  have  been  in  correspondence,  but  whom  up  to  the  present  time 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  impresses  me  very  much  with  his  intense 
earnestness  and  zeal,  and  I  hope  he  may  develop  into  what  I  said — to  be  an 
American  Joseph  Arch,  a  man  who  will  inspire  confidence  in  the  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  of  the  country  to  rally  around  and  organize. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  expect  to  shorten  the  hours  of  the  farm 
laborer  with  other  laborers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year? — A.  Well,  I  dislike  to  talk 
about  matters  that  I  know  little  of ,  and  as  Horace  Greeley  said,  "I  know  but 
little  of  farming.  The  only  thing  I  know  about  farming  is  that  the  best  way  to 
raise  strawberries  is  with  a  spoon."  [Laughter.]  When  the  farmers  are  organ- 
ized, I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  they  will  formulate  the  propositions  and 
the  means  by  which  relief  can  come  to  them.  I  believe  that  their  hours  of  labor 
should  be  reduced.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  in  connection  with  this,  that  I 
know  that  the  general  notion  of  the  farmer,  of  the  employing  farmer,  is  that  you 
can  not  finish  the  work  on  the  farm  unless  you  start  in  at  sun  up  and  work  until 
sun  down,  and  then  work  around  the  farm  house  or  around  the  house  and  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  barn.  That  has  been  the  notion  from  time  immemorial — that 
farming  can  not  be  successfully  conducted  unless  upon  that  basis.  I  know,  too, 
though,  that  in  other  industries  the  same  notion  prevailed;  but  in  conference 
with  employers  of  labor  of  a  trade  that  I  have  in  mind  they  have  admitted  to 
me  that  the  organizations  of  labor  have  convinced  them  that  they  can  conduct 
their  business  without  deterioration  of  their  product  and  without  injury,  but  on 
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the  contrary  with  economy  and  advantage,  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  9 
and  8  per  day.  Now,  for  instance,  I  might  mention  the  brewery  business.  We 
all  know,  even  though  none  of  us  drink  any  beer,  we  know  by  reading  and  hear- 
ing, that  beer  is  a  very  perishable  article,  and  it  was  the  old  notion  that  the  brew- 
ers had  to  go  into  the  brewery  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  until  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  then  return  arid  work  for  about  an  hour  at  half  past  5;  that 
the  journeyman  brewer  had  to  go  to  the  brewery  on  Sunday  and  work  at  least 
half  a  day.  Without  that  the  brewery  business  would  go  to  the  "bow  wows." 
Colonel  Seifert,  the  secretary  of  the  Brewers'  National  Association,  told  me  that 
it  was  the  organization  of  labor  that  convinced  them  that  they  could  conduct 
their  business  by  working  10  hours  or  9  hours  a  day,  and  that  labor  on  Sunday 
was  entirely  superflous.  And  while  I  have  not  any  knowledge  at  all  regarding 
farming,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  believing  that  the  present  notion  of 
the  necessity  of  working  the  farmer  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  then  having  him  work  around  the  barn  and  the  house  is  entirely 
a  conception  of  the  old  times  that  would  give  way  with  the  organization  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country. 

Q.  (BySenatorKYLE.)  In  our  country,  which  is  chiefly  a  wheat-growing  region, 
the  farmers  find  their  vast  fields  of  wheat  ripening  practically  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  run  their  machines  almost  night  and  day  during  the 
harvest  season.  Of  course,  after  this  is  through,  they  can  take  vacations  of  sev- 
eral days  or  a  month,  when  they  have  practically  nothing  to  do,  and  they  rest 
nearly  all  winter. — A.  That  is  very  true,  but  here  is  the  same  thing  in  industry. 
There  are  some  plants  requiring  chemical  processes,  which  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
for  the  sake  of  safety,  and  the  best  results  are  required  to  operate  24  hours;  but 
instead  of  having  the  men  working  12  hours  or  the  whole  24  hours  for  a  day  or 
so,  or  instead  of  having  them  work  12  hours  in  two  shifts,  the  effort  of  organized 
labor  is  to  have  them  work  8  hours  in  three  shifts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  suppose  you  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the 
same  wholesome  regulations  to  all  conditions? — A.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  about  it;  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  present  era  of  labor,  of  industry,  of 
the  vast  machinery,  wonderful  improvements  in  the  production  of  wealth,  that 
the  hours  of  labor  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  8  hours  per  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  most  industries  the  product  will  be  as  great  in  8  hours 
as  it  formerly  was  in  10  in  the  future? — A.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  future  is  to 
be  told  from  the  present  as  the  present  is  the  result  of  past  actions  along  this  line 
that  the  product  will  be  greater.  We  do  not  want  to  diminish  production  by 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor.  Our  philosophy  is  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  will  make  the  productivity  of  the  laborer  greater,  and  that  it  will  make  him 
a  greater  consumer  and  a  better  man,  a  better  thinker,  who  will  want  more  of  the 
products  that  have  been  produced. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  industry  were  cotton  manufacturing,  where  they  would  use 
precisely  or  substantially  the  same  kind  of  machinery  under  the  8-hour  system 
that  they  do  or  did  under  the  10-hour  system;  speed  it  no  higher;  how  about  the 
product? — A.  But  your  premise  is  wrong,  Mr.  Clarke.  The  fact  is  that  when  fac- 
tories operate  under  a  9-hour  day,  say,  they  do  not  use  as  good  machinery  or  as 
highly  developed  machinery  as  those  factories  that  operate  8  hours;  never  do, 
never  have.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  not  speed  them  to  the  same  velocity  as 
do  the  8-hour  factories. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  existing  in  New  England,  say,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  two  cotton-manufacturing  States? — A.  Yes;  somewhat. 

Q.  You  are  aware  then,  I  suppose,  that  they  work  more  hours  in  a  day  in  Rhode 
Island  than  they  do  in  Massachusetts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  that  their  mills  are  almost  precisely  alike,  employing  machinery 
from  the  same  factories,  and  that  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  larger  output  per 
operative  in  Rhode  Island  than  there  is  in  Massachusetts? — A.  That  is  the  claim, 
but  it  is  not  founded  upon  fact. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  No.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  an  output 
per  man  as  compared  to  the  textile  operative  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  the  claim. 
I  repeat  it;  but  it  is  a  claim  made  for  a  purpose;  that  is,  to  obviate  the  legislation 
demanded  by  organized  labor. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  each  State  as  a  whole  or  of  individual  mills? — A.  I  am 
speaking  now,  for  instance,  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  less 
than  they  are  in,  say,  Rhode  Island,  taking  them  State  by  State,  per  man,  per 
employee. 

Q.  How  about  the  same  rule  as  between  the  North  and  South?  The  cotton 
mills  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  Alabama  run  substantially 
the  same  kind  of  machinery  that  we  do  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  and 
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run  it  more  hours  a  day.  Do  they  produce  a  larger  product  or  a  smaller  prod- 
uct?— A.  They  produce  a  smaller  product.  They  have  not  the  same  machinery, 
nor  substantially  the  same  machinery.  Then  again  their  help  they  work  longer 
hours,  and  they  can  not  work  with  the  same  intensity.  They  can  not  work  with 
the  machines  running  at  the  same  velocity  as  do  the  workers  in  Massachusetts. 

You  know  that  we  are  constantly  engaged  in  an  effort  to  secure  better  condi- 
tions for  labor,  and  in  the  course  of  that  work  we  are  confronted  by  just  such 
claims,  and  it  is  our  duty,  then,  to  secure  that  data,  either  to  admit  our  fault  and 
cease  our  work  or  to  confound  the  claim.  There  has  at  no  time  been  a  lack  of 
our  ability  to  confound  the  claim.  Some  few  years  ago  there  was  a  hearing  before 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Mule 
Spinners'  National  Union,  Mr.  Robert  Howard,  ex-secretary  of  the  Mule  Spin- 
ners' National  Union,  and  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  ex-deputy  commissioner  of 
the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  demonstrated  by  the  figures  that 
the  mills  themselves  made  public  that  the  claim  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts 
manufacturers  had  put  forth,  that  they  were  suffering  by  reason  of  the  lesser 
hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts  as  compared  to  those  of  Rhode  Island,  and  par- 
ticularly the  South,  were  baseless;  the  same,  for  instance,  as  we  might  put  here, 
as  I  might  cite  here.  When  our  8-hour  bill  (H.  R.  7389)  was  before  the  last  Con- 
gress there  was  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
at  which  Mr.  Charles  Cramp,  president  of  the  Cramp  Shipyard  Company,  was 
present,  and  he  opposed  the  passage  of  our  8-hour  bill.  He  claimed  that  if  the 
8-hour  bill  became  a  law  it  would  necessarily  place  his  entire  establishment  upon 
an  8-hour  basis,  and  that  he  and  American  shipbuilders  generally  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  to  the  shipbuilders  of  Europe;  but  his  business  pride,  I  presume, 
prompted  him  to  say  something  for  his  own  concern  a  little  later  in  the  testi- 
mony. He  said,  showing  the  wonderful  capacity  of  his  plant,  that  the  Russian 
Government  was  about  to  have  some  battle  ships  constructed,  the  loans  for  the 
money  for  which  were  negotiated  in  France.  The  Russian  diplomats  in  France 
endeavored  to  use  their  good  offices  to  secure  the  contracts  for  French  shipbuild- 
ers, but  Mr.  Cramp's  company  entered  into  competition  and  got  the  contracts  for 
building  the  ships,  and  whereas  the  shipbuilders  of  France  would  require  5  years 
to  construct  these  war  vessels  the  Cramps  undertook  to  build  them  in  just  one-half 
of  the  time,  or,  as  he  said,  30  months,  and,  too,  at  a  lesser  price  than  the  French 
shipbuilders  wanted,  thus  showing  that  notwithstanding  the  French  workmen 
toil  11  and  12  hours  a  day,  and  more  at  times,  and  the  American  workmen  work 
8,  9,  and  10  hours  a  day,  and  that  the  wages  here  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
France,  yet  the  Cramps  were  able  to  build  the  ships  at  a  lesser  cost  and  in  one- 
half  the  time  that  the  French  shipbuilders  were.  You  see  the  question  of  what 
a  man  will  say  when  he  opposes  a  certain  species  of  legislation  and  what  he  will 
say  as  to  the  merit  of  his  own  concern  to  bring  out  a  product  or  to  finish  a  prod- 
uct are  two  different  stories. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  assured  that  a  mill  owned  by  a  corporation  in  Fall  River 
produced  so  many  yards  per  loom,  and  the  same  corporation  owned  a  similar 
mill  with  the  same  kind  of  machinery  across  the  bay  in  Rhode  Island  which  pro- 
duced a  larger  output  per  loom,  to  what  is  that  due. — A.  Well,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  causes,  I  should  say.  First,  perhaps  poorer  pay  to  the  workers  in  one  mill 
who  can  not  secure  for  themselves  sufficient  nourishing  food,  comforts,  and  sur- 
roundings, so  as  that  they  might  become  comparatively  enfeebled  and  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  velocity  of  the  machine;  the  inferiority  of  the  machinery, 
and  other  contributory  causes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Your  contention  is,  I  believe,  that  the  factories  having 
a  longer  number  of  hours  are  not  able  to  produce  as  good  a  product  nor  so  great 
in  quantity? — A.  In  modern  industry,  with  modern  machinery. 

Q.  If  that  be  true,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  American  mechanic  or  the  American 
manufacturer  would  soon  be  apprised  of  that  fact?  Is  he  not  governed  by  the  wish 
to  turn  off  the  greatest  amount  of  product  and  the  most  finished  product  in  this 
competitive  world?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  not  the  American  manufacturer  have  discovered  that  secret? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. But  that  answer  implies  this,  that  every  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
requires  more  and  improved  machinery,  and  the  machinery— the  machine  which 
would  be  available  under  the  old  10  or  9  hour  system  becomes  absolutely  obsolete 
with  the  8-hour  day;  and  it  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  machine  owner  to  get 
the  longest  use  out  of  the  machine  that  he  has. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Huntington  and  Cramps  now  are  using  a  machine  that  is 
not  really  up  to  date? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so;  it  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  that  is  so.  But  I  said  that  every  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  has  been  followed  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  better  machinery,  and  the 
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propulsion  of  it  by  even  greater  force,  and  that,  with  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  machine  which  was  effective  under  the  10-hour  day  would  become  obso- 
lete soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day.  _ 

Q.  I  understand  in  the  illustration  given  by  Colonel  Clarke  that  it  is  the  same 
firm,  is  it  not,  operating  2  mills— 1  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  in  Massachu- 
setts? It  is  supposed  that  they  have  machinery  of  equal  value  and  force  in  both?— 
A.  Then  I  did  not  catch  the  drift  of  the  colonel's  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  One  firm  operating  a  mill  in  Fall  River  and  another  in 
Rhode  Island,  just  across  the  bay  from  there,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
exactly  the  same,  and  the  social  conditions  of  the  working  people  so  nearly  similar 
that  you  never  see  any  difference,  and  the  output  of  the  Rhode  Island  mill  is  larger 
per  man  and  per  machine  than  the  output  of  the  Massachusetts  mill.  That  is  what 
I  would  like  to  have  explained?— A.  Is  this  a  hypothetical  question,  Colonel? 

Q.  No;  this  is  a  fact,  as  I  understand  it.  I  am  unable  to  name  the  mill,  but  I 
have  read,  of  the  instance. — A.  Before  I  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  exists  I  should  want  to  know  the  names  of  the  two  mills  and  get 
the  men's  version  of  the  matter,  and  until  I  do  I  should  prefer  to  believe  that  you 
have  been  misinformed  and  imposed  upon,  the  same  as  a  large  number  of  people 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  such  statements. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  me  put  another  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  very  many  of 
the  new  cotton  mills  in  the  South  are  equipped  with  the  Draper  loom,  which  is 
the  highest  speeded  loom,  capable  of  the  largest  output  of  any  that  is  used  in  New 
England? — A.  The  (abric  which  is  made  in  the  South  and  that  which  is  made  in 
Massachusetts  are  entirely  different,  have  little  relation,  and  can  not  be  compared. 
They  simply  have  the  relation  to  each  other  that  they  are  both  textile  fabrics. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  make  similar  goods  in  the  two  places  to 
any  extent  whatever? — A.  Yes;  I  say  that. 

Q.  For  a  simple  illustration  of  it,  do  they  not  make  print  cloths  in  Massachu- 
setts and  print  cloths  in  the  South? — A.  Well,  that  is  true.  There  are  different 
qualities. 

Q.  That  is  true;  they  do  not  make  them  of  the  same  quality  in  the  two  places? — 
A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Is  not  that  because  they  have  ceased  to  make  them  in  Massachusetts  because 
they  can  make  them  more  cheaply  in  the  South? — A.  The  poorer  or  inferior  qual- 
ities, yes;  by  reason  of  the  cheap  labor  and  other  conditions;  and  then,  again,  the 
cotton  is  right  at  the  door  of  the  mill  and  the  transportation  charges,  both  to  and 
from  the  place  where  the  finished  product  is  made,  are  eliminated  in  the  case  of 
the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Labor  is  cheaper  also? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  it  were  true  that  working  more  hours  in  a  day  would 
produce  a  larger  quantity  of  goods,  would  you  think  it  would  discriminate  against 
the  industries  of  some  State  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  in  that  State  below  those 
in  other  States  competing  with  it?  For  instance,  if  they  have  a  9-hour  day  in 
Massachusetts  and  a  10-hour  day  in  Rhode  Island,  would  it  discriminate  against 
the  industries  of  Massachusetts  to  further  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton 
factories  in  that  State? — A.  Is  not  this  question  asked  in  jest?  For  I  do  not  catch 
the  drift  of  the  question. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  true  that  more  goods  can  be  produced  by  working  9  hours  than 
by  working  8  hours,  can  a  State  compete  with  another  State  having  a  longer 
working  day? — A.  Yes;  it  can.  When  we  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  from  any  State  legislature  for  the  people,  I  will  say,  in  the  textile  indus- 
tries, we  do  it  upon  humane  grounds  more  than,  or  as  much  if  not  more  than, 
upon  economic  grounds.  We  feel  economically  safe  in  making  the  request,  but 
we  make  the  request  on  humane  grounds. 

Q.  You  make  your  request  the  same  in  all  States,  do  you  not? — A.  In  the  textile 
industries  we  make  it  because  of  the  women  and  children,  and  to  apply  to  the 
women  and  children  and  not  to  the  males. 

Q.  But  that  practically  affects  the  males,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  practically  limits  the  day? — A.  Yes;  it  practically  does. 

Q.  Now  you  are  informed  under  that  that  you  make  the  same  request  in  all 
States? — A.  And  only  limited  by  our  means  or  opportunities. 

Q.  Yes.  Therefore,  if  this  commission  were  to  make  any  recommendation  on 
the  subject,  you  would  advise  that  it  recommend  the  samelimitin  all  the  States? — 
A.  I  should  think  so;  yes.  But  while  I  should  favor  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  uniform  in  character,  limitthe  hours  of  labor  for  the  workers  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  Federal  Government,  I  think  this,  that  before  we  attempt 
the  larger,  it  would  not  be  unwise  to  secure  the  smaller.  We  want  the  8-hour  day 
for  the  Government  employees,  and  for  the  work  done  for  the  Government.     That 
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is  the  power  that  the  Government  has;  but  until  the  Government  exercises  the 
power  it  has  on  this  line,  I  should  look  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  upon  a 
recommendation  that  would  ask  the  Government  to  exercise  a  larger  function. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  like  to  see  Government  employment  and  private  employ- 
ment on  the  same  basis,  I  suppose,  provided  they  were  put  upon  a  humane 
basis? — A.  I  believe  that  the  Government,  however,  being  representative  of  all 
the  people  and  having  no  private  purpose  to  serve,  can  very  well  afford  to  be  a 
generous  employer. 

Q.  Well,  so  can  the  private  individual  with  his  people,  can  he  not? — A.  A  pri- 
vate employer  may  find  himself  handicapped  by  his  competitors.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  its  work  has  no  competitors. 

Q.  Well,  this  very  element  of  competition  between  States  is  what  I  have 
been  questioning  you  about,  as  to  how  to  eliminate  it.  Most  of  the  labor  leg- 
islation that  has  been  had  in  this  country  has  been  in  certain  advanced  progressive 
States  where  labor  enjoys  a  very  high  industrial  and  social  condition.  Now,  that 
labor  finds  itself  in  competition  with  labor  not  so  favored  in  other  States,  using 
practically  the  same  kind,  of  machinery.  If  it  uses  the  same  kind  of  machinery, 
which  is  speeded  just  as  high,  how  can  that  labor  continue  its  product,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  undersold  steadily  in  the  market  by  underpaid  and  overworked  labor 
in  other  States? — A.  As  I  said,  I  should  of  course  be  pleased  to  see  the  commis- 
sion recommend  a  maximum,  a  constitutional  amendment  by  which  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  various  States  should  be  provided  for  as  a  maximum;  but  I  should 
not  want  to  venture  the  55-hour  law  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  vote  of  Alabama 
to  defeat  it,  and  to  defeat  that  beneficent  law  of  Massachusetts,  because  we  will 
not  surrender  anything  that  we  have.  We  want  to  get  more  and  better  condi- 
tions, but  we  are  not  going  to  let  go  anything  that  we  have  until  we  have  got 
the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  that  Massachusetts  at  the  present 
time  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  States  that  manufacture 
the  same  article? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  Colonel,  the  reason  I  refer  to  this  matter 
of  my  suspicion,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  recommend  a  general 
law  before  it  exercised  its  own  full  function  that  it  now  has  a  right  to  exercise, 
it  would  seem  to  me  to  be,  first,  a  shirking  of  the  duty  that  it  ought  to  perform; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  would  be  insincere.  When  I  have  a  right  to  do  a  certain 
thing  and  do  not  avail  myself,  or  do  not  perform  that  duty,  I  think  you  would  be 
justified  in  suspecting  me  if  I  asked  you  to  clothe  me  with  additional  powers  in 
order  that  I  might  do  this  thing  more  effectually  or  to  do  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  knew  that  a  large  and  uniformly  successful  manu- 
facturing corporation  in  Massachusetts  of  many  years'  experience  had  closed  down 
its  print-cloth  and  cotton  works  because  it  could  buy  print  cloths  from  the  South, 
delivered  at  its  mill,  at  a  less  cost  than  it  could  produce  them,  with  its  mill  all 
erected  and  equipped,  and  that  such  a  corporation  has  built  a  mill  in  the  South 
and  removed  that  machinery  from  Massachusetts  to  that  Southern  mill ,  what 
would  you  say  was  the  probable  cause  of  it? — A.  I  could  not  undertake  to  say  the 
cause  that  prompts  anyone  or  a  few  men  to  follow  a  given  course.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  that  enter  into  the  motive  which  it  is  difficult  to  fathom,  and. 
men  do  not  always  give  their  real  motives  for  their  actions  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind — not  always;  they  may  usually,  but  not  always.  It  is  true  that  the  textile 
industry  is  still  retained  in  Massachusetts.  Grand  old  Massachusetts  is  holding 
her  position,  and  she  will,  too,  and  her  labor  legislation  and  her  proud  position  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  economically  and  industrially. 

Q.  Her  labor  legislation  is  none  too  advanced.  It  might  be  advanced  still 
further,  probably,  to  advantage? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  But  the  question  that  presents  itself  to  Massachusetts  working  people ,  as  well 
as  to  Massachusetts  mill  owners,  is  how  fast  to  progress  and  not  hazard  their 
business  on  account  of  competition  from  other  States,  which  is  coming  up  very 
fast. — A.  That  is  very  true;  but  in  spite  of  the  industrial  depression  of  the  past 
few  years  until,  say,  1898,  there  was  not  a  larger  percentage,  I  believe  not  as  large 
a  percentage,  of  unemployed  textile  workers  in  Massachusetts  as  there  were  in 
any  of  the  other  States. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  that;  I  presume  that  is  correct.  I  happen  to 
know  of  some  instances  in  Massachusetts  where  mills  were  run  at  a  loss  rather 
than  to  close  down  and  scatter  the  force.  Perhaps  that  was  not  done  in  other 
States. — A.  Of  course  the  mills  continue  operation,  we  think,  at  times  when  they 
are  not  making  as  much  money  as  they  are  accustomed  to  make:  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street, ' '  I  am  a  Missourian,  and  you  have  got  to  show  me  "  these  con- 
cerns that  operate  at  a  loss. 
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Q.  Oh,  well,  they  have  operated  at  a  loss  for  short  periods  in  some  instances?— 
A.  The  rule,  as  I  have  come  across  it  and  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation, 
when  employers  have  said  they  operated  a't  a  loss,  has  been  something  like  this: 
They  have  counted  upon  so  much  dividend,  and  anything  that  has  fallen  below 
that  has  been  claimed  as  a  loss. 

Q.  Well,  a  good  many  of  those  large  mills  have  been  unable  to  make  any  divi- 
dends in  the  period  of  depression  and  have  run  partly  out  of  humanity  and  partly 
for  the  business  reason  that  it  would  damage  their  machinery  and  damage  their 
trade  to  close  down. — A.  Well,  then,  it  was  a  greater  loss  to  close  down  than  it 
would  be  to  operate. 

Q.  It  might  be. — A.  It  is  not  operating  at  a  loss. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question,  just  in  a 
word,  if  you  can  state  to  the  commission  your  view  of  the  outlook  of  the  aggre- 
gations of  capital  in  what  are  called  trusts  to-day  upon  the  products  as  delivered 
to  the  consumer. — A.  What,  in  price  or  quality? 

Q.  In  price  and  quality;  in  the  way  the  things  are  going  on  at  the  present 
time. — A.  They  have  been  increased;  whether  increased  as  a  result  of  the  trust 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Some  time  to-day  I  referred  to  a  number  of 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  enhancement  of  prices.  I  have  called  attention, 
too,  to  the  fact  that  the  constant  tendency  of  prices  is  downward. 

Q.  You  can  not  say,  then,  in  the  language  of  the  platform  gentlemen,  "  that 
we  view  with  alarm,"  etc.? — -A.  No;  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed. 

Q.  With  the  present  condition  of  things? — A.  No;  not  at  all.  I  am  not  a  cheap 
man,  anyway. 

Q.  You  can  give  better  prices  to  the  laboring  men,  even  if  it  has  enhanced 
prices  to  the  consumer  a  little  bit? — A.  The  tendency  of  prices  is  downward.  For 
a  brief  period  there  may  be  a  fluctuation  due  to  many  causes;  some  I  have  already 
enumerated — I  do  not  care  to  repeat  them — by  which  prices  are  enhanced,  but 
they  soon  fall  back  by  reason  of  the  labor-saving  processes;  the  processes  by 
which  production  is  cheapened  compels  a  lower  selling  price. 

Q.  If  you  were  going  to  write  a  political  platform  to-day,  then,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion straight,  you  would  not  begin  by  inveighing  against  trusts  in  the  strongest 
language? — A.  I  have  not  been  and  am  not  likely  to  write  platforms  of  political 
parties.  That  is  something  I  am  rather  safe  from.  I  have  not  caught  the  fever 
yet,  and  trust  to  continue  to  live  free  from  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  A .  L .  Harris . )  Then  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  believe  that  the  rich  are 
getting  richer  in  this  country  and  the  poor  constantly  getting  poorer?— A.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  poor  are  getting  poorer;  those  who  are  rich  are  becoming 
richer. 

Q.  I  put  it  all  together  in  order  to  give  the  quotation. — A.  Yes;  it  seems  to 
become  a  catch  phrase,  you  know,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  necessarily  go 
together.  There  is  a  greater  productivity  in  the  world  to-day,  and  the  wage- 
earners  are  getting  a  larger  share  of  the  product  of  labor.  They  are  not  getting 
the  share  which,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  entitled  to  by  any  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Several  times  you  have  alluded  to  the  antagonism  between 
labor  and  capital? — A.  I  think  that  I  did  not  say  ariy  antagonism  between  labor 
and  capital. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  said  between  labor  and  its  employers? — A.  No;  laborers  and 
their  employers. 

Q.  Yes;  very  well.  Now  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  very  large  identity  of 
interests  between  them;  that  the  influence  of  trades  unionism  is  to  promote  that 
community  of  interest? — A.  Wherever  there  is  community  of  interest  the  trade 
union  is  willing  to  promote  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  great  many  working  people  of  this  country  are  them- 
selves small  capitalists? — A.  Working  people? 

Q.  Yes.' — A.  To  a  very  limited  extent  they  are — unless  I  do  not  comprehend 
the  technical  meaning  of  the  term  as  you  express  it — the  working  people. 

Q.  For  example,  they  are  very  large  depositors  in  savings  institutions? — A. 
That  is  not  capital.  A  man  having  money  in  the  bank  would  in  itself  not  make 
him  a  capitalist. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  those  deposits  are  loaned  very  largely  to  the  business  affairs — 
in  many  cases  to  the  employer  of  this  labor? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  that  case  which  is  the  capitalist,  the  borrower  or  the  lender? — A.  Neither. 
The  capitalist  is  the  one  having  wealth,  money,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  additional  wealth.  That  which  is  held,  as  wealth  and  not  used  in  pro- 
duction, for  the  creation  of  additional  wealth,  is  not  capital. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  capital  and  capital;  there  is  productive 
capital  and  there  is  capital  which  is  not  engaged,  not  embarked  in  any  industry 
which  employs  labor? — A.  Then  it  is  not  capital;  it  is  wealth,  but  not  capital. 
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Q.  I  see  your  distinction ;  but  the  capital  that  is  employed  in  productive  industry 
sustains  very  close  relation  with  labor,  so  there  ought  to  be  a  very  great  harmony 
of  interests  between  the  owners  of  that  capital  and  the  owners  of  labor?— A.  There 
has  never  yet  existed  identity  of  interests  between  buyer  and  seller  of  an  article. 
If  you  have  anything  to  sell  and  I  want  to  buy  it  your  interest  and  mine  are  not 
identical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  be  substantially  identical,  when  they  recognize  each  other's 
rights? — A.  I  should  regard  that  upon  the  same  plan  as  I  would  the  panaceas 
that  are  offered  by  our  populists,  socialists,  anarchists,  and  single- tax  friends,  as 
very  remote  and  very  far  removed,  if  that  time  should  ever  come.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  to  fight  the  battles  of  to-day,  of  those  here,  and  those  that  come  to- 
morrow, so  their  conditions  may  be  improved,  and  they  may  be  better  prepared 
to  fight  in  the  contests  or  solve  the  problems  that  may  be  presented  to  them. 
The  hope  for  a  perfect  millennium — well,  it  don't  come  every  night;  it  don't  come 
with  the  twinkling  of  the  eye;  it  is  a  matter  which  we  have  got  to  work  out,  and 
every  step  that  the  workers  make  or  take,  every  vantage  point  gained,  is  a  solu- 
tion in  itself.  I  have  often  inquired  of  men  who  have  ready-made  patent  solu- 
tions of  this  social  problem,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  them 
offered  to  me  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  a  week,  and  they  are  all  equally 
unsatisfactory.  I  maintain  that  we  are  solving  the  problem  every  day;  we  are 
solving  the  problems  as  they  confront  us.  One  would  imagine  by  what  is  often 
considered  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  it  is  going  to  fall  among  us,  that 
a  world  cataclysm  is  going  to  take  place;  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  social  revolu- 
tion; that  we  will  go  to  bed  one  night  under  the  present  system  and  the  morrow 
morning  wake  up  with  a  revolution  in  full  blast,  and  the  next  day  organize  a 
Heaven  on  earth.  That  is  not  the  way  that  progress  is  made;  that  is  not  the  way 
the  social  evolution  is  brought  about;  that  is  not  the  way  the  human  family  are 
going  to  have  interests  advanced.  We  are  solving  the  problem  day  after  day. 
As  we  get  an  hour's  more  leisure  every  day  it  means  millions  of  golden  hours,  of 
opportunities,  to  the  human  family.  As  we  get  25  cents  a  day  wages  increase  it 
means  another  solution,  another  problem  solved,  and  brings  us  nearer  the  time 
when  a  greater  degree  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  will  obtain  among  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Through  the  Federationist  you  have  made  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  these  so-called  trusts  and  combinations.  Would  you  care  to 
reproduce  them  in  the  testimony  as  your  views  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  I 
would  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  my  view,  briefly  stated,  would  be  to  say 
that  (reading) : 

"We  are  all  conscious  of  the  giant  strides  with  which  industry  during  the  past 
decade  has  combined  and  concentrated  into  the  modern  trust.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  what  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  intol- 
erable evil. 

"Organized  labor  is  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  '  swift  and  intense  concen- 
tration of  the  industries,'  and  realizes  that,  unless  successfully  confronted  by  an 
equal  or  superior  power,  there  is  economic  danger  and  political  subjugation  in 
store  for  all. 

"  But  organized  labor  looks  with  apprehension  at  the  many  panaceas  and  rem- 
edies offered  by  theorists  to  curb  the  growth  and  development  or  destroy  the  com- 
binations of  industry.  We  have  seen  those  who  knew  little  of  statecraft  and 
less  of  economics  urge  the  adoption  of  laws  to  '  regulate '  interstate  commerce 
and  laws  to  '  prevent '  combinations  and  trusts,  and  we  have  also  seen  that  these 
measures,  when  enacted,  have  been  the  very  instruments  to  deprive  labor  of  the 
benefit  of  organized  effort,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  simply  proved  incen- 
tives to  more  subtly  and  surely  lubricate  the  wheels  of  capital's  combination. 

"  For  our  own  part  we  are  convinced  that  the  State  is  not  capable  of  prevent- 
ing development  or  natural  concentration  of  industry.  All  the  propositions  to 
do  so,  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  would  beyond  doubt  react  with 
greater  force  and  injury  upon  the  working  people  of  our  country  than  upon  the 
trusts. 

"  The  great  wrongs  attributable  to  the  trusts  are  their  corrupting  influence  on 
the  politics  of  the  country;  but  as  the  State  has  always  been  the.representative 
of  the  wealth-possessors  we  shall  be  compelled  to  endure  this  evil  until  the  toil- 
ers are  organized  and  educated  to  the  degree  when  they  shall  know  that  the  State 
is  by  right  theirs,  and  finally  and  justly  come  to  their  own,  while  never  relaxing 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  very  best  possible  economic,  social,  and  material 
improvement  in  their  condition. 

"  There  is  no  tenderer  or  more  vulnerable  spot  in  the  anatomy  of  trusts  than 
their  dividend-paying  function.    There  is   no  power  on  earth  other  than  the 
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trade  unions  which  -wields  so  potent  a  weapon  to  penetrate,  disrupt,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, crumble  the  whole  fabric.  This,  however,  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  will 
it  occur,  for  the  trade  unions  will  go  on  organizing,  agitating,  and  educating,  in 
order  that  material  improvement  may  keep  pace  with  industrial  development, 
until  the  time  when  the  workers,  who  will  then  form  nearly  the  whole  people, 
develop  their  ability  to  administer  the  functions  of  government  in  the  interest 
of  all. 

"There  will  be  no  cataclysm,  but  a  transition  so  gentle  that  most  men  will 
wonder  how  it  all  happened. 

' '  In  the  early  days  of  our  modern  capitalist  system,  when  the  individual  employer 
was  the  rule  under  which  industry  was  conducted,  the  individual  workmen 
deemed  themselves  sufficiently  capable  to  cope  for  their  rights;  when  industry 
developed  and  employers  formed  companies,  the  workmen  formed  unions;  when 
industry  concentrated  into  great  combinations,  the  workingmen  formed  their 
national  and  international  unions;  as  employments  became  trustified,  the  toilers 
organized  federations  of  all  unions — local,  national  and  international — such  as 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

'■We  shall  continue  to  organize  and  federate  the  grand  army  of  labor,  and  with 
our  mottoes,  less  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  and  an  elevated  standard  of  life, 
we  shall  establish  equal  and  exact  justice  for  all.    Labor  omnia  vincit." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  "Would  not  you  have  industries  .pay  dividends  if  they 
earn  them? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  the  allusion  in  what  you  read  there  to  the  dividend- 
paying  function  of  trusts  as  being  a  vulnerable  point? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  vulner- 
able point;  that  is  the  contention.  While  I  believe  that  the  trust  should  be  regu- 
lated, believe  in  publicity  of  the  trust,  I  fear  most  the  attempt  of  legislative 
action  to  deal  with  them,  for  as  a  rule  the  methods  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
trust  have  not  dealt  with  the  trust,  but  they  have  dealtwithus.  The  courts  have 
interpreted  these  laws  to  apply  to  us,  to  organized  labor,  and  not  to  trusts.  It 
has  not  affected  the  trusts  at  all.  The  antitrust  law — who,  who  among  all  the 
trust  magnates  of  America  is  now  under  indictment,  under  bonds?  But  I  can 
point  you  right  in  the  District  of  Columbia  about  25  men  who  are  under  indict- 
ment under  the  antitrust  law,  the  interstate-commerce  law.  How  has  it  inter- 
fered with  the  discrimination  of  the  railroads  and  transportation  companies  with 
preferred  shippers?  Not  a  particle,  but  I  know  it  was  the  incubator  that  brought 
forth  the  injunctions  that  cast  our  men  into  jail,  because  they  refused  to  work, 
because  we  exercise  our  natural  right  to  quit  work,  to  own  ourselves;  it  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  curbing  men's  rights  to  advise  with  each  other. 

Q.  It  has  been  made  to  appear,  from  the  evidence  here  of  railroad  men,  that 
since  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  discriminations  and  rebates,  etc. , 
have  ceased.  Is  that  true,  in  your  opinion? — A.  That  is,  they  have  ceased  to  be 
publicly  known.  I  have  been  told  quite  recently,  while  West,  that  the  railroads  of 
California  charge  as  much  to  transport  a  case  of  goods,  or  a  carload  of  goods,  from, 
say,  a  point  of  300  miles  in  California  as  is  charged  from  New  York  to  the  State 
line. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  discriminations  still  continue? — A.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion  at  all.  I  have  been  informed,  and  from  such  sources  that  I  dare 
not  dispute  it;  can  not  disbelieve  them. 

Q.  There  was  some  expression  in  what  you  read  last  there  about  wealth  having 
the  control  of  a  State  or  two.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  popular  government  pre- 
vails inmost  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  the  people,  irrespective  of  their  means, 
vote  without  intimidation,  and  that  their  votes  are  honestly  counted? — A.  Yes; 
theoretically. 

Q.  Then  how  can  it  be  true  that  wealth  controls  the  State? — A.  That  is,  prac- 
tically. 

Q.  Well,  how  does  wealth  control  the  State? — A.  It  controls  the  political  par- 
ties; it  controls  the  avenues  for  advancement;  it  controls  the  State. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  must  do  it  through  somebody's  weakness  or  corruption,  since 
the  people  vote  and  their  votes  are  counted? — A.  A  people  who  are  economically 
dependent  are  not  politically  independent. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  when  one  man  works  for  another  he  must  vote 
as  his  employer  wishes  him  to? — A.  Not  necessarily;  not  theoretically;  but  prac- 
tically that  is  nearly  so,  except  where  those  employees  are  organized.  I  think, 
inasmuch  as  that  has  come  out,  as  I  have  been  questioned  on  that  point,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  into  it  a  little  more  fully,  in  order  that  I  may  make  myself 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  to  those  who  at  any  time  punish 
themselves  by  reading  my  testimony.  Take  our  legislative  bodies  to-day.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  I  think  no  observer  will  dispute,  that  a  man  can  not  be  the  nominee 
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•  ,*£e  smallest  legislative  position  unless  his  advancement  is  approved  by  a  polit- 
ical boss,  and  he  in  turn  is  subservient  to  the  other  higher  political  boss.  In  the 
profession  of  law  we  find  the  young  lawyer.  What  opportunities  has  he  for  the 
future  unless  he  is  willing,  unless  he  is  first  taught  upon  the  lines  of  acquired 
wealth,  and  absorbs  the  theory  of  the  vested  rights  of  wealth?  What  hope  has  he 
to  become  a  judge  in  the  city  or  in  the  State  or  in  the  United  States  unless  he 
is  in  line  with  the  prevailing  thoughts  of  the  protection  to  vested  wealth?  As  to 
the  rights  of  man,  that  is  another  question. 

The  fees  that  are  now  paid  to  the  lawyers  that  are  worth  while  striving  to 
obtain  are  the  fees  that  corporations  and  wealth  can  give;  so  that  to-day,  while 
we  have  competent  lawyers,  there  are  few  among  the  lawyers  who  are  the  trib- 
unes of  the  people;  and  it  is  not  from  those  who  still  maintain  themselves  as  the 
tribunes  of  the  people's  rights,  it  is  not  from  among  this  number  that  the  judges 
are  made,  nominated,  or  appointed. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  young  mechanic  who 
must  work  through  the  avenue  of  organized  trade  to  become  an  organized 
mechanic,  as  an  apprentice,  and  so  on?  Is  there  anything  there  in  his  way? — A. 
Usually  the  organization,  if  it  can,  tries  to  enforce  the  apprentice  law. 

Q.  What  is  that  law? — A.  Oh,  it  varies  with  different  organizations. 

Q.  Take  any;  for  instance,  machinists,  stonecutters — anything  like  that? — A. 
Last  week  I  helped  in  the  arrangement  of  a  dispute  between  coopers  and  employ- 
ers, in  which  the  agreement  provided  for  1  apprentice  for  every  10  journeymen. 
They  employed  60  journeymen — that  particular  plant — and  it  allows  6  appren- 
tices. I  should  say  that  that  is  perhaps  as  near  a  rule  as  I  could  name — about  1 
in  10. 

Q.  About  1  in  10? — A.  About  that.  It  may  be  more  in  some  and  less  in  others, 
when  they  are  organized. 

Q.  And  if  these  places  have  been  applied  for  and  the  parties  have  been  received, 
then  the  opportunities  are  not  open  for  others  in  that  locality? — A.  In  that  estab- 
lishment or  that  locality? 

Q.  You  mean  within  the  bounds  of  that  labor  organization? — A.  The  organiza- 
tion of  labor  endeavors  to  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices.  They  think  that 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  work  for  the  adult,  and  that,  while  every  regard  should 
be  had  for  the  young  lad,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  some  regard  for 
the  adult  or  male  member  of  the  family,  who  is  the  breadwinner;  and  I  have 
known  of  a  very  large  number  of  cases  where  employers  of  labor  who  were 
ostensibly  so  desirous  of  supplying  work  for  the  young  lads  only  had  in  mind  the 
reduced  wages  they  could  get  the  apprentice  to  work  for. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  young  man  if  he  is  not  able  to  get  a  position?  Does 
he  fall  into  the  ranks  of  unorganized  labor? — A.  Not  necessarily.  He  becomes  a 
lawyer  sometimes.    Sometimes  he  becomes  a  statesman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  not  think  it  is  true  that  the  average  legislator  is  very 
anxious  to  please  the  working  people  of  the  country  and  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests, so  far  as  he  possibly  can,  without  injuring  the  industries  of  his  State? — A.  The 
average  legislator  is  not  a  very  courageous  man.  I  have  spoken  with  a  very  large 
number  of  legislators,  and.  found  them  individually  to  be  intelligent  men  as  a 
rule;  and  I  have  found  them,  when.it  came  to  a  question  of  their  collective  action 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  a  practical  thought  that  they  would  privately  advo- 
cate, I  found  them  either  unwilling  or  incapable  to  do  it. 

(Testimony  closed) . 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  14, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HAMILTON  CARHARTT, 

Manufacturer ,  Detroit.  Mich. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Carharrtt  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion?  a.  Hamilton  Carhartt;  Detroit,  Mich.:  manufacturer  of  overalls,  and 

woriingmen's  clothes  exclusively. 

Q.  What  line  of  manufacture?— A.  We  manufacture  clothing. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  both  men  and  women?— A.  We  do. 
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Q.  You  wish  to  testify  chiefly  concerning  your  business  and  your  relation  to 
labor,  or  concerning  that  industry  generally? — A.  I  wish  to  testify  only  in  so  far 
as  I  have  had  personal  experience. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — A.  About  600. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  men  and  what  proportion  of  women?— A.  I  would  say 
about  80  per  cent  are  women. 

Q.  Any  minors? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  labor  organized? — A.  Entirely.  I  think  that  I  should  read  from  our 
prospectus,  that  we  issue  at  the  first  of  the  year,  as  it  would  outline  the  stand  we 
are  taking  better  than  I  could,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  be  interrupted  by  questions 
from  time  to  time  to  explain. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  hear  that. — A.  I  will  leave  out  except  where  it 
goes  to  the  treatment  of  the  employee  solely.  That  is  what  I  call  being  honest 
with  them — putting  ourselves  for  the  moment  in  their  place,  and  treating  them 
absolutely  as  we  would  like  to  be  treated  were  we  in  their  position;  and  we  say 
here  in  this  prospectus  that  many  manufacturers  embark  in  business  with  a  sole 
and  single  eye  directed  and  devoted  toward  underselling  their  competitors.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  business  price  is  the  leverage  they  use — a  lower  price  than  the 
competitor.  A  great  many  manufacturers  go  into  business  with  the  idea  that 
they  can  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  their  neighbor.  They  can  not  own  their 
raw  material  or  fabric  cheaper  in  our  business;  consequently,  to  make  a  lower 
price  than  others  quote  they  must  take  it  out  of  labor;  that  is,  the  price  of  fabrics 
in  every  case,  the  variousthingswemake,are  as  stable  as  the  price  of  wheat,  iron, 
or  anything.  One  pound  of  cotton  is  worth  just  as  much,  no  more  or  less,  than  a 
million  pounds.  The  manufacturer  that  can  sell  goods  the  cheapest  is  the  one 
that  can  wield  a  club  the  most  mercilessly;  that  can  make  veritable  slaves  of  his 
employees.  Surely  this  is  not  being  honest  with  them.  We  compete,  you  know, 
with  sweat  shops.  That  is  the  bitterest  competition  we  have.  As  I  say,  surely 
this  is  not  being  honest  with  them.  In  our  lightest  games  we  have  some  one  to 
see  fair  play.  In  boxing  we  must  hit  fair;  in  racing  we  must  start  fair.  A  prize 
fighter  has  honor  in  him.  He  would  be  judged  to  lose  a  match  for  foul  fighting; 
but  your  prize  manufacturer  gains  his  match  or  success  by  foul  manufacturing, 
and  no  one  cries  out  against  him.  Some  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  manufacture  goods  in  sweat  shops,  and 
are  making  large  sums  of  money  in  being  able  to  coerce  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  mean  that  to  include  all  manufacturers,  or  in 
your  line  especially? — A.  In  our  line  especially.  I  do  not  go  out  of  our  own  line. 
My  testimony  must  be  in  a  narrow  groove. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  do  not  apply  your  remark  to  all  manufacturers  in 
your  line,  but  only  to  some  of  the  most  successful? — A.  That  is  it  exactly.  This 
is  my  own  personal  experience;  not  in  any  other  line  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  line  are  you  in? — A.  The  manufacture  of  overalls 
and  working  clothes  exclusively.  Naturally,  it  must  be  of  a  low  price,  because 
it  goes  to  laboring  men  throughout  the  country — working  clothes. 

I  want  to  outline  an  experiment  that  is  being  made  in  the  East — that  is,  along 
our  line — an  experiment  in  social  economy  that  is  now  being  made  in  the  East. 
Of  course,  you  understand  I  read  from  this  as  an  outline,  so  that  questions  can 
be  asked,  and  I  do  not  care  how  often  they  are  asked.  I  would  like  to  explain 
anything  that  does  not  appear  clear.  It  is  claimed  this  experiment  can  not  fail 
to  be  profitable  to  the  laboring  classes,  especially  to  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  are  ground  down  by  the  infamous  sweating  system.  Moreover,  the  move- 
ment ought  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  churches  as  affoi'ding  an  example 
of  what  they  can  do  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  I 
refer  to  the  organized  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Consumers'  League,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  Boston,  to  induce  people  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  those  manufacturers  who  treat  their  employees  humanely  and  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  good  morals.  There  is  such  a  movement,  and  the  sentiment 
outlined  there  is  the  only  thing  that  we  have  to  sustain  us  to-day — that  is,  the 
sentiment  of  fair  play.  We  attempt  to  impress  the  consumer  of  our  goods  that 
if  he  buys  goods  manufactured  by  organized  labor,  that  has  the  union  label  on 
it,  he  is  purchasing  goods  where  the  employee  has  a  fair  rate  of  wages  and  sani- 
tary surroundings. 

It  is  contended  by  the  league  that  the  purchaser  of  garments  made  under  the 
sweating  process  is  really  responsible  for  the  hardships  of  those  who  make  the 
garments,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  wrong  and  unprincipled  for  a  man  to  pay  less 
for  an  article  than  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made  and  the  labor  bestowed  in  the 
making  are  actually  worth.     The  situation  is  that  if  the  goods  were  not  sold  or 
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asked  for  manufacturers  would  not  make  them.  It  is  the  fact  that  men  and 
women  who  want  to  buy  are  looking  for  bargains,  the  lowest  possible  price,  irre- 
spective of  who  manufactures  them  or  how  the  goods  are  manufactured,  or 
where  they  come  from — prison  or  sweat  shop  or  anything  else.  It  is  to  contend 
against  this  that  the  union  label  is  used  by  organized  labor  on  the  goods  that  are 
manufactured  by  organized  labor.  This  label  shows  to  the  buyer  that  the  manu- 
facturer has  paid  a  reasonably  fair  rate  of  wages  to  the  employee  who  is  manu- 
facturing them. 

Q.  Are  there  many ,  aside  from  your  manufacturing  establishment,  that  use  the 
union  label? — A.  They  are  growing  rapidly. 

<^.  C^uite  a  large  number  outside  of  yourselves  that  are  doing  that  at  present? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  and  they  are  right.  Yet  more,  going  into  the  reasons,  only  fear  that 
the  manufacturer  can  not  pay  a  reasonably  fair  rate  of  wages  and.  succeed. 
There  are  plenty  of  manufacturers  whose  hearts  are  on  the  right  side,  and  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  do  it  when  they  saw  the  way  had  been  blazed.  The  fair 
position  is  the  only  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  anything  impracticable  about  using  the  union 
label  where  different  parts  of  the  garment  or  article  are  made  in  different  shops? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  would  hardly  know  how  to  answer.  I  would  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any.  Of  course  our  goods  are  made  entirely  together, 
andthatis  another  stand  that  we  take.  In  the  manufacture  of  our  goods,  instead 
of  dividing  the  article  we  manufacture  into  various  parts,  so  the  employee  only 
knows  how  to  make  a  certain  particular  part,  each  employee  makes  the  whole  of  the 
garment.  They  have  a  trade  then  that  they  can  go  anywhere  with.  There  are  a 
great  many  manufacturers  who  prefer  to  manufacture  their  goods  in  section, 
as  it  is  called;  a  girl  will  seam  up  a  certain  side,  do  nothing  else  and  is  not  com- 
petent to  do  anything  else.  We  think  it  better  for  all  interested  to  have  the 
employee  make  the  entire  garment  with  the  exception  of  the  hand  work — putting 
on  buttons,  working  buttonholes,  and  things  of  that  kind.  And  when  the  employee 
leaves  us  she  is  competent  to  go  anywhere  and  has  a  trade  that  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  her. 

Some  people  contend  that  it  is  absolutely  wrong  and  unprincipled  for  a  man 
to  pay  less  for  an  article  than  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made  and  the  labor  bestowed 
in  the  making  are  actually  worth.  Now,  there  is  no  way  for  him  to  know  that 
such  conditions  prevail  or  do  not  unless  there  is  some  mark  for  him  to  go  by, 
and  that  is  the  union  label  which  the  organization  issues.  When  he  sees  that  he 
then  knows  that  the  wage  has  been  paid  properly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  he  does  not  know  about  the  cost  of  the  material? — 
A.  No,  he  does  not  know;  but  the  cost  of  the  material  is  regulated  by  the  market. 

That  the  purchaser  is  responsible  for  the  ills  of  the  underpaid  laborer  will  not 
be  admitted  by  all.  It  will  be  contended  that  men  naturally  and  properly  buy  as 
cheaply  as  they  can ,  and  that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  buyer's  conscience  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  that  make  articles  cheap.  Such  reasoners  will  lay  the  entire 
blame  for  the  sufferings  of  oppressed  laborers  at  the  door  of  the  hard-hearted 
employer.  Now,  we  can  not  agree  fully  with  either  view.  The  responsibility,  we 
think,  should  be  divided  between  the  employer,  whom  a  heartless  competition 
encourages  to  place  his  wares  on  the  market  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  the 
purchaser,  who  is  eager  to  take  advantage  of  every  bargain  that  offers,  regardless 
of  the  cry  for  help  and  relief  that  comes  up  from  the  sweat  shops. 

It  may  be  further  objected  that  the  effort  which  the  Consumers'  League  is 
making  is  directed  against  the  laws  of  competition,  and  therefore  is  impracticable. 
We  can  not  regard  the  objection  as  a  weighty  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  society  has  already  inaugurated  its  scheme,  and  that  it  is  said  to  be 
working  well  in  a  number  of  Eastern  cities.  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  it 
is  true,  but  alongside  of  this  truism  should  be  placed  that  other  truth  which  the 
moral  teachings  of  this  nineteenth  century  have  made  so  prominent— that  man 
can  not  live  to  himself  alone.  That  is  the  argument  that  we  use  in  advancing" 
the  sale  of  our  goods  to  members  of  organized  labor  and  laboring  men  generally; 
that  they  should  not  only  try  to  better  their  own  conditions,  but  that  they  should 
try  to  assist  in  bettering  the  conditions  of  others;  that  they  can  not  live  by  them- 
selves alone.  When  competition  is  carried  to  the  limit  of  heartlessness  and  of 
oppression  it  must  be  checked  by  the  application  of  laws,  else  our  legislators  will 
fail  to  do  their  duty. 

It  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  setting  these  ethical  principles  in  operation  in  the 
everyday  business  of  life  that  organized  labor  has  undertaken  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  manufacturers  and  purchasers.  They  propose  to  protect  both 
the  honorable  manufacturer,  who  is  willing  to  adopt  the  standard  of  hours, 
wages,  etc.,  to  secure  a  decent  living  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  employees  as 
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well.  They  have  consulted  both  employers  and  employed,  and  from  information 
thus  obtained  they  have  established  standard  rates  of  wages,  etc.  and  are  encour- 
aging consumers  to  deal  only  with  such  manufacturers  as  observe  these  standard 
rates.  Organized  labor  everywhere  is  assisting  manufacturers  who  employ 
organized  labor.  We  feel  the  effects  of  it  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  They  will  have  resolutions  offered  in  their  meetings  and  conventions 
commending  manufacturers  who  employ  organized  labor.  They  have  a  system 
by  which  the  men  are  to  be  fined,  in  some  of  the  unions,  if  they  fail  to  wear 
goods  manufactured  by  organized  labor.  Not  in  a  coercive  manner,  but  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  and  their  willingness  not  to  live  by  them- 
selves alone. 

In  Boston  and  New  York  there  are  some  stores  which  are  put  on  "  white  lists." 
They  contain,  the  white  lists  do,  the  names  of  those  who  observe  standard  regu- 
lations in  their  business.  The  names  of  those  who  observe  standard  regulations 
in  their  business  have  been  published  and  furnished  to  the  Consumers'  League  by 
the  several  trades  and  labor  councils  in  Boston,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  New 
York.  The  method  hao  proved  easy  and  successful  in  its  application  to  a  trade 
in  which  hitherto  so  many  abuses  have  abounded;  that  is,  the  tailoring  trade.  In 
some  of  the  stores  where  they  have  never  allowed  their  clerks  to  sit  down  during 
business  hours  chairs  have  been  furnished  them,  and  various  other  things 
have  been  done  for  their  benefit.  Lunch  has  been  served  in  the  building,  and 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  have  them  overworked,  and  better  treatment  has  been 
given  in  various  instances. 

Q.  "Who  issues  these  white  lists? — A.  They  are  issued  by  the  Consumers'  League 
in  the  East.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  organized  labor  recognizes  everywhere. 
They  publish  these  lists  of  their  friends,  as  they  call  them,  the  friends  of  organ- 
ized labor,  and  they  also  publish  lists  of  manufacturers  who  are  not  friends  of 
organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  these  white  lists  regarded  as  something  in  the 
character  of  a  boycott? — A.  Well,  it  might  be  so,  possibly,  by  those  merchants  or 
manufacturers  who  are  not  on  the  list,  but  it  would  hardly  be  so  considered  by 
men  generally.    The  feeling  is  that  it  is  simply  recognizing  humane  ideas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  blacklist  is  more  within  the  definition  of  a  boycott, 
is  it  not? — A.  Yes.    Blacklists  are  of  course  published 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  interrupting.)  Is  it  not  the  argument  of  the  merchants 
there  in  Boston  and.  New  York  that  the  trades  unions  generally  boycott  by  pub- 
lishing unfair  lists,  and  the  Consumers'  League  boycotts  by  publishing  a  white 
list,  so  that  all  those  not  contained  in  the  white  list  are  boycotted? — A.  That  is 
the  name  they  apply  to  it.  Possibly  that  may  be  so.  It  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
term.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  simply  to  recognize  the  fact  that  certain  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  are  willing  to  deal  fairly.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  publish- 
ing a  list  of  those  whom  they  consider  as  unfair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  any  case  come  to  your  knowledge  in  which  a 
number  of  men,  resorting  to  what  is  known  as  the  white  list,  have  been  success- 
fully charged  with  boycotting? — A.  Not  the  slightest.  It  is  only  objected  to  by 
those  whose  names  are  not  on  the  list.  But  the  white  list  is  growing  so  rapidly 
that  it  shows  that  it  must  have  a  great  deal  of  efEect.  We  have  them  in  our  own 
city.  We  have  a  great  many  very  humane  merchants  in  Detroit,  I  must  confess, 
that  are  doing  everything  they  can,  with  Saturday  half  holidays,  and  so  on.  We 
have  one  very  large  concern — Saturday  is  the  best  trading  day  in  the  city — that 
shuts  its  store  promptly  at  noon  on  Saturday  and  does  various  other  things  that 
are  along  the  ideas  of  advance  in  the  treatment  of  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Go  on  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  laborer. — A.  I  was  treating  now  more  of  the  effect  of  the  senti- 
ment that  has  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  goods,  the  acceptation  of  the  union 
label,  or  the  white  label,  as  it  is  in  various  communities.  That  is  at  present 
being  done  all  through  the  East. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  using  the  United  Garment  Workers'  label, 
or  nave  you  a  private  label  of  your  own? — A.  We  are  using  the  United  Garment 
Workers'  label. 

Q.  With  your  name? — A.  It  has  no  name  of  ours  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  attach  your  own  name  with  it? — A.  Our  own  label  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  ticket,  which  we  put  on  the  garment,  and  the  union  label  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers'  Association  is  put  on  the  garment  at  an  entirely  different 
place.  We  could  easily  have  our  own  name  put  on  the  union  label  and  we  pro- 
pose to  do  it  in  the  future.  It  is  a  cloth  label  that  we  pay  50  cents  per  1,000  for, 
and  we  could  easily  have  our  own  name  printed  on  it;  but  it  never  occurred  to 
us  that  we  could  do  so  without  increasing  the  expense;  but  we  will  in  the  future. 
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Taking  a  business  view,  we  think  our  own  name  can  not  be  mentioned  too  often. 
We  feel  that  the  success  of  our  business — that  we  can  attribute  it  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  seen  fit  to  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel.  We  have  been 
large  advertisers.  We  have  spent  $150,000  in  10  years  in  advertisement  of  the 
fact  that  we  use  organized  labor  and  of  the  fact  that  we  have  factories  surrounded 
by  a  pleasant  outlook,  flower  beds  and  lawns,  and  that  we  work  on  short  hours, 
and  that  we  serve  a  lunch  at  noon  for  our  employees.  We  do  not  think  it  wrong 
to  use  this  as  a  handle.  We  had  to  fight.  It  was  a  bitter  competition  of  prices, 
and  in  order  to  prove  to  the  buyers  who  bought  our  goods  that  the  price  that  we 
asked  was  nothing  more  than  what  was  right,  all  things  being  considered,  we 
exploited  these  facts,  told  about  them.  The  fact  of  our  employees  being  organized 
was  taken  up  by  ourselves  at  first.  It  was  not  coercive;  we  were  not  obliged  to 
employ  organized  labor;  and  I  find  in  my  own  experience  outside  of  our  business 
that  wherever  it  is  coercive,  wherever  a  manufacturer  is  forced,  as  you  might 
say,  to  employ  organized  labor,  there  is  more  or  less  friction.  Manufacturers, 
generally  speaking,  fight  organizations  of  all  kinds,  fearing  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it  that  is  arbitrary  or  coercive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  secure  organized  labor  when  you  started,  or  did 
you  not  have  something  to  do  with  organizing  it  yourself? — A.  We  did  it  entirely. 
When  we  started  into  business  the  very  first  thing  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  was 
to  make  no  profit  on  labor.  I  thought  I  could  manufacture  goods  and  sell  at  a 
profit  without  taking  it  out  of  labor,  and  in  starting  in  our  business  that  way 
we  paid  considerably  above  the  going  rate  of  wages  because  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
do  it.  I  argued,  in  a  business  way,  that  we  could  manufacture  better  goods  by 
having  the  good  will  and  sympathy  of  our  employees,  and  I  advanced  that  in  sell- 
ing the  goods  that  we  do  make  better  garments;  that  there  was  good  value  in 
them,  although  the  price  was  high.  One  reason  that  I  organized  our  work — our 
factory — was  the  fact  that  we  sold  to  a  great  many  men  like  locomotive  engineers 
and  the  better  class  of  artisans  who  were  members  of  organizations,  and  a  great 
many  letters  came  to  me  from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  saying,  "We  have 
worn  your  goods  for  a  number  of  years  and  like  them  very  much,  but  we  believe 
in  organized  labor  and  would  like  to  buy  union-made  goods.  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  you  can  help  us  out? "  That  v*as  the  very  first  idea  that  I  got  of 
organization. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  your  establishment  in  business? — A.  We  had  been 
in  business  3  years.    The  business  was  a  success  and  growing. 

Q.  Without  organization? — A.  Without  organization;  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  would  be  nothing  surrendered  by  me.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
the  highest  price  that  was  paid  by  anybody  for  the  manufacture  of  goods,  feeling 
that  I  could  compete;  but  how  to  organize  the  factory  was  a  question  that  I  did 
not  understand.  I  wrote  a  letter  East  to  the  secretary  of  the  Garment  Workers' 
Association  and  mailed  it.  The  letter  reached  the  secretary — I  have  forgotton 
the  name  now;  they  mailed  it  to  the  general  secretary  in  New  York;  and  he 
mailed  that  letter  back  to  the  labor  council  in  Detroit.  I  knew  nothing  about  its 
ramifications,  but  one  day  3  men  came  up  there  and  asked  for  me,  and  I  met 
them,  and  after  considerable  humming  and  hawing  they  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would,  have  any  objection  to  their  talking  to  my  employees  about  organizing 
them.  I  said,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest;  I  have  been  trying  for  6  months  to  find 
somebody  who  will  come  and  organize  this  factory;  and  if  you  will  go  right  up- 
stairs I  will  shut  down  the  machines  and  you  can  talk  all  you  want  to.  You  can 
say  this  to  the  employees,  further,  if  it  is  the  dues  that  stand  in  the  way,  we  will 
pay  the  dues  of  our  employees  and  be  glad  to  do  it."  They  said  it  was  a  new 
experience  and  they  had  never  had  a  similar  experience.  We  went  upstairs.  I 
shut  down  the  machines,  and  they  taliced  with  the  employees  about  organizing, 
but  they  met  with  very  little  favor.  The  employees  did  not  seem  to  take  to  it 
very  kindly,  and  in  talking  to  me  afterwards  they  said,  "  We  do  not  see  what  we 
have  to  gain  by  going  into  an  organization.  Our  wages  are  satisfactory.  We 
know  you  are  paying  higher  wages  than  anyone  in  the  city  and  we  are  satisfied." 
They  felt  that  it  was  a  reflection  on  me  to  take  a  stand  of  that  Mnd.  The  argu- 
ment that  I  used  was  this:  I  told  them,  "  Of  course  it  is  a  small  business  now,  a 
partnership  affair,  but  it  may  become  a  stock  company  in  time,  and  you  might 
then  have  to  treat  with  an  arbitrary  overseer;  or  the  times  might  be  very  much 
depressed,  and  the  prices  that  we  might  wish  to  place  on  our  goods  might  be  very 
much  lower  than  we  are  getting  now  and  your  pay  might  be  correspondingly 
reduced,  and  you  would  have  no  organization  to  combat  it,  no  committees  to 
argue  against  it."  They  did  not  seem  to  take  very  kindly  to  that,  and  thought 
they  would  have  no  trouble.  I  then  took  the  humane  side  and  said,  "  Of  course 
you  feel  that  you  are  now  getting  all  that  you  are  entitled  to,  but  you  must  not 
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forget  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  you  are.  You  should  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute your  share  in  dues  toward  assisting  to  build  up  and  help  the  employees 
who  are  not  so  liberally  treated  as  you  are." 

Well,  after  some  little  time  the  organization  was  perfected.  "We  have  never 
changed  our  rate  of  wages — have  neither  advanced  them  nor  lowered  them  one 
iota  since  it  was  organized.  "We  have  nothing  to  change.  We  were  paying  the 
very  top  figures  at  the  time.  They  have  not  asked  for  any  change,  no  raise. 
They  have  contended  for  nothing  at  all 'but  what  we  were  perfectly  willing  to 
grant. 

The  very  last  thing  that  we  have  granted  them  was  the  half -day  on  Saturdays 
throughout  the  year.  We  have  sort  of  run  fast  and  loose.  In  the  busy  season  we 
would  run  all  the  hours  we  possibly  could,  and  in  the  dull  season  we  would  have 
much  shorter  hours.  In  some  seasons  we  would  run  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
probably  run  an  extra  hour  during  the  week,  probably  4  months  in  the  year. 
They  have  asked  now  for  a  half -holiday  on  Saturday  throughout  the  year,  and 
we  were  only  too  willing  to  grant  it,  although  it  cost  us  a  considerable  sum  in 
equipment  to  turn  out  the  same  product  to  run  9  hours  during  the  5  days  of  the 
week  and  shut  down  at  noon  on  Saturday.  But  we  were  strong  enough  to  do  it 
and  have  a  factory  large  enough  to  put  in  the  extra  equipment,  and  about  125 
more  people,  and  we  were  only  too  glad  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  are  now  working  9  hours  a  day  and  giving  a  half-holiday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  At  this  time  the  product  of  your  factory  is  equally 
as  great  as  it  was  under  the  former  system? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  we  have  to  have  a 
larger  equipment,  It  costs  us  to  turn  out  the  same  product  now — I  would  say 
$5,000  more  in  equipment,  room  space,  and  things  of  that  kind — which  we  are 
only  too  willing  and  too  glad  to  do.  The  interest  on  that  investment  is  a  small 
item,  and  of  course  the  wear  and  tear  of  it  is  a  factory  expense  that  we  charge  to 
the  manufacture  of  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  employees  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week? — 
A.  Our  employees  in  the  manufacture  of  the  garments  work  by  the  piece,  in  the 
pressing  and  various  things  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  a  percentage  of,  say,  possi- 
bly 20  per  cent  that  work  by  the  day. 

Q.  Those  who  work  by  the  piece  do"  not  get  so  much  with  the  shortened  hours, 
I  suppose? — A.  No.  They  make  a  very  material  sacrifice  themselves  in  wages, 
and  it  shows  a  very  commendable  spirit,  I  am  sure.  There  were  a  great  many  of 
them,  in  their  organization,  that  stood  out  against  the  short  hours  and  fought  it 
bitterly  among  themselves.  They  did  not  want  to  share  their  labors  with  other 
employees.  They  preferred  to  form  a  trust  and  control  it — as  I  told  them,  and 
laughed  at  them — which  was  not  fair  or  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  worked  shorter 
hours  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  longer  hours  at  other  seasons,  under  the 
former  system,  is  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  employees  noticeable  at  the  end 
of  the  year  under  your  present  system? — A.  I  think  it  is;  possibly  it  would  not  be 
in  a  year's  work  either;  that  would  be  a  question  that  we  would  have  to  com- 
pute at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  I  think  the  sacrifice  that  they  made  in  our  fac- 
tory is  an  extremely  noble  and  commendable  one — being  willing  to  share  with 
125  or  130  more  people  their  wages;  because,  to  turn  out  the  same  product,  we 
would  pay  no  more  to  the  extra  125  people. 

We  have  found  in  the  employing  of  labor  that  to  treat  them  exactly  as  we  would 
like  to  be  treated  has  never  yet  been  misdirected,  and  in  employing  organized 
labor  we  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of  friction  that  we 
would  have  under  other  circumstances.  That  is  our  view  of  it.  Little  differences 
of  the  employees  do  not  come  to  us.  They  go  to  their  committee  and  the  commit- 
tee, as  a  general  thing,  settles  these  things  among  themselves.  They  say,  that  is 
not  a  valid  claim  that  you  could  make;  and  a  great  many  of  these  things  they  close 
right  up  at  their  own  meetings.  They  have  a  meeting  on  it  and  vote  on  it.  We 
hear  of  these  things  indirectly,  but  they  do  not  come  to  us  at  all.  But  when  there 
is  anything  that  has  to  be  treated — any  difference  of  price,  or  difference  of  hours, 
or  various  things  that  come  up — they  come  to  us  through  the  committee  and  we 
have  some  head  to  treat  with,  and  we  talk  the  matters  over  and  come  to  an  amica- 
ble understanding;  we  always  have  done  so  and  there  is  no  further  trouble  at  all. 

As  far  as  my  personal  experience  is  concerned,  and  I  have  employed  unorganized 
labor  for  3  years  and  organized  labor  for  7  years,  I  would  rather  deal  with 
organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  taking  in  new  help,  do  you  inquire  as  to  whether  they 
belong  to  a  labor  union? — A.  No;  we  tell  them  that  we  believe  in  organized  labor, 
and  that  we  do  not  wish  to  employ  anybody  in  our  factory  that  is  not  willing  to 
become  a  member  of  the  organization.    They  are  given  1  month  to  come  in  and 
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try  it  if  they  want  to,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  wish,  they  can  continue 
and  become  a  member  by  paying  their  initiation  fee;  or  if  they  feel  as  if  thev 
would  rather  not,  they  can  drop  out.  We  discriminate  in  favor  of  organized 
labor.  "We  have  none  employed,  except  in  our  office  force,  except  those  who  are 
members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  said  you  pay  just  the  same  to  organized  labor 
as  you  did  before.  Have  you  been  benefited  or  has  labor  been  benefited  by  this 
organization  which  you  introduced,  as  we  understand?  Has  the  benefit  been 
mutual? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  has.  It  would  be  hard  to  draw  the  line.  Our  busi- 
ness was  successful  before  and  probably  would  have  continued,  so;  but  certainly 
we  have  the  good  will  of  all  the  members  of  the  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  advance  the  interests  of  ourselves  and  their 
own.  And,  as  to  our  own  employees,  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  they  would  do 
even  more  than  we  would  do  to  advance  our  interests.  We  have  employees  who 
are  members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  association,  and  they  give  their  time 
and  money  to  talk  of  the  benefits  of  organized  labor  and  especially  in  our  particular 
factory. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of  the 
union  label  in  advertising? — A.  I  think  we  have  very  materially,  and  I  think  the 
members  of  the  organization  think  it  mutual.  They  point  to  us  as  a  manufactur- 
ing concern  that  has  dealt  exclusively  with  organized  labor  and  has  been  a 
success. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  sell  to  anybody? — A.  We  have  only  one  agency  in 
each  city. 

Q.  To  whom  do  these  dealers  or  agents  of  yours  sell  the  goods? — A.  They  sell 
to  the  buyer — the  artisans,  mechanics,  machinists,  and  that  class  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  they  sell  to  other  merchants? — A.  No;  we  cannot 
allow  that  to  be  done.  Of  course  we  have  to  contend  with  the  unprincipled  dealer 
who  would  like  to  kill  our  product  if  he  possibly  could.  We  have  this  to  contend 
with.  Where  we  have  our  agencies,  for  instance,  in  this  city,  the  outside  dealer, 
buying  our  goods  surreptitiously,  puts  them  on  the  market  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  and  endeavors  to  prove  to  the  average  buyer  that  the  merchant  who 
has  been  handling  union-made  goods  has  been  robbing  him.  We  have  another 
thing  to  contend  with:  He  may  have  union-made  goods  and  nonunion-made  goods 
for  which  he  will  pay  approximately  the  same  sum — maybe  pays  §7  for  ours  and 
$6.25  for  the  nonunion  garment,  and  both  would  naturally  retail  at  75  cents.  We 
have  known  this  to  be  the  case,  that  he  would  sell  ours  for  75  cents  and  sell  the  other 
for  50  cents,  and  say,  "  Of  course,  if  you  chaps  want  the  union-made  goods,  there 
they  are;  if  you  want  to  pay  the  price."  You  see  the  idea;  they  do  not  want  to 
be  coerced  into  handling  union-made  goods.    This  has  occurred  now  and  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Clarke.)  By  having  your  own  friends  organized,  you  think  you 
have  a  means  of  marketing  your  goods  among  people  who  are  organized  and  who 
believe  in  organization? — A.  Yes;  and  I  find,  too,  in  my  experience,  of  course,  the 
laborers  in  this  country  are  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  organized.  We 
do  not  find  it  detrimental  at  all  to  our  goods  to  have  it  known  to  the  unorganized 
laboring  man  that  they  are  made  by  organized  labor.  The  only  feature  in  our 
Dusiness  that  is  strongly  against  the  organized  labor  man  is  the  farming  trade. 
The  farmer  is  the  dealer  himself;  he  is  the  boss.  They  do  not  like  organization. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  made  to  buy  goods  manufactured  by  organized  labor.  To 
him  it  means  a  higher  price,  and  frequently  we  have  had  dealers  tell  us  and  write 
us  that  they  do  not  want  to  expatiate  on  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  made  by 
organized  labor.  They  keep  that  under  cover  and  sell  them  as  they  are  and  say 
nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Your  markets,  therefore,  are  principally  in  cities  and  towns  where  there  is  a 
large  force  of  organized  labor  rather  than  in  the  country  sections? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Well,  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  friendship  of 
the  organized  man  who  will  purchase  your  garment  before  he  will  garments  of 
the  same  kind  that  do  not  bear  the  label.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  you  have  a  con- 
sequent disadvantage  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  dealer  who  is  prejudiced 
against  the  label,  and  is  pushing  the  garment  that  has  not  got  it? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  the  point  I  covered.  We  have  those  dealers,  but  there  is  this  advantage  in  our 
manufacture:  While  we  win  the  customer  at  first  upon  sentiment — upon  the  fact 
that  the  goods  are  make  by  organized  labor,  we  hold  him  by  merit.  We  prove 
that  we  give  him  value  received;  that  we  do  give  him  a  better-made  garment  thaD 
he  can  buy  in  any  other  channel  because  all  our  employees  are  interested  in  making 
the  garments  just  as  good  as  they  can  possibly  be  made;  they  are  interested  in 
their  own  welfare  to  that  extent.  The  consequences  are  that  when  we  get  a 
customer  on  sentiment,  we  hold  them  and  rarely  lose  them.    But  the  competition 
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of  the  sweat  shops  and  prisons  holds  down  the  prices  that  we  are  able  to  pay  our 
own  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  into  a  commu- 
nity like  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  where  the  Chinese  make  garments  at  a  very 
low  rate,  and  establishing  connections  there? — A.  We  have  tremendous  difficulty 
in  getting  established.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  combat  is  the  prejudice  of  the 
merchant  who  fears  that  he  can  not  sell  the  goods,  but  when  we  once  can  estab- 
lish an  agency  we  have  no  trouble  in  maintaining  the  trade  and  proving  to  him 
that  the  better  class  of  artisans  and  machinists  of  all  kinds  will  support  goods 
made  by  well-paid  labor.  We  demonstrated  that  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento. In  Sacramento  we  have  one -of  the  largest  customers  we  have  in  the 
United  States — uses,  at  a  low  estimate,  $8,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  our  product 
in  a  year.  When  I  went  to  see  this  man  he  was  extremely  skeptical  of  the  fact  of 
their  being  able  to  use  it.  He  is  a  man  that  stands  well  as  a  friend  of  labor — Mr. 
Lubin — but  in  order  to  convince'  him  that  there  was  a  channel,  we  placed  our 
goods  with  him  on  approval  or  commission,  telling  him  that  if  we  could  not  prove 
that  they  would  be  supported  by  organized  labor  we  would  take  the  goods  off 
his  hands  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  The  proposition  was  so  generous  that 
he  took  advantage  of  it,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  never  seen  a  day  when  he  had 
any  regrets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  States  manufacture  prison-made  goods — overalls, 
etc.? — A.  I  am  not  conversant  with  any  State  except  our  own,  Michigan. 

Q.  Is  that  at  Ionia? — A.  That  is  Ionia.  They  also  manufacture  shirts — that  is, 
laundered  shirts — at  Jackson. 

Q.  How  large  an  output  has  that  Ionia  institution? — A.  I  am  not  conversant 
with  the  output.  They  have,  I  think — I  am  not  sure — about  300  employees  work- 
ing on  similar  classes  of  goods  to  those  we  make,  overalls  and  cheap  shirts,  at 
Jackson.  We  have  a  number  of  employees  that  work  upon  laundered  shirts. 
Now,  each  one  of  these  manufacturers  has  outside  factories  in  the  same  town  in 
which  they  employ  free  labor.  The  idea  is  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  they  use  con- 
vict labor,  which  would  naturally,  if  it  got  about  that  the  merchant  was  selling 
goods  manufactured  by  this  convict  labor,  be  detrimental  to  his  success.  Now, 
there  is  a  mark  of  detection  upon  goods — the  union  label.  As  we  advertise  and 
talk  when  we  wish  to  avoid  our  patrons  buying  sweat-shop  and  prison-made 
goods — if  you  want  to  buy  good  goods,  buy  goods  upon  which  the  union  label  is 
put. 

Q.  The  Ionia  institution — is  there  any  label  at  all  upon  their  goods? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  law  in  Michigan? — A.  No.  We  tried  to  get  a  law;  we  worked 
very  hard  upon  this  convict-labor  law,  and  we  offered  to  pass  a  bill  and  allow 
them  to  manufacture  all  the  goods  they  wanted  in  these  prisons,  provided  they 
would  stamp  them  prison  made,  but  of  course  they  saw  through  that  at  a  glance. 
That  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  it,  practically  speaking,  because  there  is  sentiment 
among  us  all  against  wearing  prison-made  goods. 

Q.  But  of  your  own  knowledge,  the  product  of  the  Michigan  penitentiary  there 
goes  outside  of  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  State? — A.  I  think  the  greater  portion 
of  it  goes  outside  of  the  State.    I  think,  in  fact,  all  of  it. 

Q.  West? — A.  Mostly  goes  East;  goes  to  New  York  City,  and  is  then  distributed 
through  these  channels.  I  think  they  are  Troy  manufacturers  who  have  the  fac- 
tory at  Jackson.  Their  product,  I  think,  is  all  shipped  in  bulk  to  New  York,  and 
boxed  and  sent  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  sold  much  cheaper  than  your  goods? — A.  There 
is  no  comparison  as  to  price,  it  is  so  much  lower.  Of  course,  they  are  not  so 
meritoriously  made,  you  understand,  but  the  price  is  so  low  that  it  seems  ridicu- 
lous to  think  that  they  can  be  produced.  A  State  sells  to  a  manufacturer — I 
would  not  say  actually  the  amount,  but  it  is  about  30  cents  a  day;  it  is  much  less 
than  that,  but  I  will  say  in  round  figures,  30  cents  a  day.  And  they  also  furnish 
heat,  light,  and  power  for  those  manufacturers,  and  board  of  these  people.  To 
compete  against  that  we  have  to  pay,  at  the  lowest  price,  $1  to  manufacture  the 
same  garments,  and  much  more  in  many  instances,  which  puts  us  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  unless  we  combat  that  with  the  sentiment  we  do  and  advertise  it  in  the 
way  we  do,  we  simply  could  not  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  has  been  testified  to  before  the  commission  that  the 
product  of  convicts,  no  matter  how  small  that  product  may  be,  when  put  upon 
the  market,  affects  the  price  of  the  product  of  free  labor.  Is  that  true? — A.  They 
say  that  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link.  You  can  see  the  idea.  It 
follows  very  closely;  I  can  buy  so  and  so.  Our  argument  is  that  what  you  can 
get  in  quantity  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  there  are  certain 
manufacturers  of  denim.    We  buy  them  and  put  into  our  garments;  they  buy 
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them  and  put  into  their  garments.  The  garments  are  so  near  alike  that  you  gen- 
tlemen here  would  scarcely  know  the  difference.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
price;  there  is  a  difference  between  §1  and  $1.30.  That  is  considerable  differ- 
ence, too. 

Q.  If  you  can  carry  on  business  with  free  labor,  prosper,  and  make  profits,  the 
employers  of  convict  labor  must  be  making  enormous  profits  on  what  they  put  on 
the  market? — A.  In  the  first  place  the  employers  of  convict  labor  must  necessarily 
have  capital  of  considerable  magnitude.  That  makes  a  practical  monopoly.  In. 
the  first  place  they  must  have  capital  sufficient  to  get  a  large  block  of  buildings 
to  carry  them  through  season  after  season,  and  stock  up  goods  in  dull  seasons  to 
sell  in  other  seasons;  and  the  price  he  makes  on  his  manufactured  articles  is  just 
enough  lower  than  free  labor  makes  them  to  enable  him  to  put  them  on  the  mar- 
ket. He  keeps  that  before  him  at  all  times;  he  keeps  it  lower.  "We  nave  to  meet 
that  price  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  his  price  is  just  a  little  lower.  He  has 
unlimited,  practically  speaking,  profit,  while  we  are  down  to  less  than  5  per  cent 
on  our  sales.     We  never  have  equaled  5  per  cent  yet  in  our  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  sweat-shop  work  in  Detroit? — A.  We 
have  none  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  nearest  place  with  which  you  have  to  compete  with  sweat-shop 
work? — A.  There  is  some  creeping  into  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  but  it  is  very  small 
indeed  compared  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Baltimore  is  becom- 
ing the  greatest  sinner  in  that  line,  I  think,  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  sweating  in  the  clothing  manufactured  in 
Rochester? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  Rochester  has  been  a  pretty  well  organ- 
ized city.  They  manufacture  a  better  class  of  clothing  there  and  a  finer  class  of 
clothing,  and  the  wage  scale  there  is  very  much  higher,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  are  you  able  to  compete  with  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, with  your  goods,  against  sweat  shops? — A.  Simply  by  appealing  to  sentiment. 
We  have  a  very  small  class  of  trade  to  appeal  to.  We  can  not  go  into  the  general 
markets,  you  know;  we  are  kept  in  very  close  environments.  That  is  why  we 
believe  in  organization,  because  the  more  members  of  organizations  the  more  cus- 
tomers we  have  for  our  goods. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  class  of  goods — overalls,  etc. — what  proportion  is  union  made 
and  what  proportion  sweat-shop  made? — A.  It  is  infinitesimal,  the  amount  of 
union-made  goods,  compared  with  the  other.  It  would  cut  no  figure  at  all,  it  is 
so  small.  There  is  an  enormous  product  of  our  goods  in  this  country,  perfectly 
enormous.  The  trade  has  changed  materially  in  the  last  few  years.  In  former 
days  the  wife  would  go  to  the  store  and  buy  3  yards  of  cloth,  and  2|  or  2f ,  get  her 
buttons  and  thread,  and  take  it  up  to  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  carried 
pieces  of  gingham,  cashmere,  jeans,  and  denims  in  his  store.  That  day  has  gone 
by.    You  would  not  find  any  goods  of  that  kind  to  be  sold  by  the  yard. 

Q.  In  Detroit  have  you  a  manufacturer  of  cut  goods  who  sends  to  the  home 
manufacturer,  and  then  the  goods  are  brought  into  the  store  again? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  a  great  many  of  them.  That  has  not  become  a  sweating  system  there. 
The  system  is  the  same,  but  it  has  not  become  the  sweating  system  as  it  has  in 
the  East. 

Q.  Do  these  stores  pay  reasonable  rates  there? — A.  Yes.  They  pay  reasonable 
rates  because  competition  is  so  great.  Now,  in  New  York,  of  course,  the  whole- 
sale dealer  employs  a  sweater  to  go  in  his  store  and  bid  upon  the  manufacture  of  a 
certain  amount  of  goods  from  the  number  of  yards  of  fabric,  a  certain  amount  of 
trimmings,  threads,  buttons,  andfixings,  and  he  will  say, "  I  will  make  these  goods 
for  you  for  $4  a  dozen,"  for  instance— 33£  cents  a  pair.  That  is  the  last  that  the 
wholesale  dealer  has  to  give  it  any  attention.  The  difference  between  the  price 
the  wholesale  dealer  pays  and  the  price  the  sweater  gets  the  work  done  for 
is  his  profit;  and  you  can  imagine  that  the  mercenary  man — how  merciless 
he  would  be  the  next  time  with  the  wholesale  dealer  when  he  wishes  to  farm  out, 
as  we  call  it,  a  lot  of  stuff.  Why,  he  possibly  will  call  in  some  other  sweater  and 
say,  ' '  What  will  you  make  these  goods  for?  "  "  Well,  I  will  make  them  for  §3.85  a 
dozen. "  It  does  not  enter  into  the  dealer's  mind  at  all  about  the  coercion.  "If  you 
will  make  them  for  $3.85,  which  is  15  cents  a  dozen  less  than  the  other  man — if 
you  will  make  them  just  as  good,  take  them  and  make  them."  Now,  the  union 
label  upon  goods  and  the  white  label  upon  goods  sets  a  minimum  profit,  beyond 
which  no  manufacturer  can  look.     It  is  a  very  simple  thing. 

Q.  The  amount  of  sweat-shop  labor  in  New  York  and  the  condition  of  those  that 
are  engaged  in  sweat-shop  labor,  and  the  number  of  factories  that  deal  between 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  houses,  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
sweat-shop  labor  as  the  manufacturer's  rate  after  he  has  received  the  goods,  has  it 
not? — A.  Well,  you  know  they  have  very  beneficent  laws  in  New  York  State  now, 
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in  which  they  are  doing  away  greatly  with  the  terrible  condition  in  the  sweat 
shops.  They  have  now  a  system  of  factory  inspection.  The  factory  inspectors 
insist  upon  certain  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  has  wonderfully  improved  the 
conditions.  Then  they  have  various  other  laws  that  have  been  passed,  and  they 
are  raising  the  standard,  and  of  course  lowering  the  competition  of  the  sweat-shop 
system.  Eventually  they  must  be  entirely  done  away  with.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  at  all.  If  the  goods  were  to  bo  branded  "tenement  made,"  or  factory 
made,"  or  '■  reformatory  made,"  it  is  as  simple  as  it  could  be;  it  is  all  we  could 
ask. 

Q.  How  many  wholesalers  in  the  State  of  New  York  do  their  own  manufactur- 
ing?— A.  Well,  at  one  time  there  were  a  great  many.  Wanamaker  was  a  tre- 
mendous sinner  in  that  respect,  in  sweat-shop  goods;  not  him  personally,  but  his 
department.  For  instance,  they  would  have  in  his  department  an  enormous  lot 
of  white  goods  that  had  proved  slow  sale  possibly.  They  could  turn  them  over  to 
what  we  call  "  sweaters  "  to  manufacture,  and  say,  "  What  can  you  make  these 
goods  for?"  And  you  would  frequently  see  on  their  bargain  counters  goods  for  sale 
for  less  than  the  price  of  the  fabric.  I  knowmy  wife  brought  home  one  day  some 
white  underwear,  in  which  she  told  me  in  great  ecstacy  she  had  struck  a  bargain. 
She  had  bought  those  goods  for  less  than  all  the  trimmings  cost.  I  said,  "My 
dear  woman,  do  you  know  that  there  is  blood  on  every  garment?  Just  think,  that 
is  what  I  have  been  contending  with  half  a  lifetime.  Don't  you  see  that  the  man- 
ufacturer who  is  selling  those  goods  has  put  them  on  to  the  market  and  has  not 
paid  a  living  wage  to  the  ones  who  manufactured  them?  Think  of  it."  Well,  of 
course,  that  appealed  to  her.  She  almost  spurned  them.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  before.  It  hadn't  occurred  to  her.  Now,  that  is  what  the  union  label  is 
doing.  It  is  educating  the  people  to  this  sentiment  that  when  they  go  in  to  buy 
a  garment  they  take  into  consideration  by  whom  it  is  manufactured. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  deals  in  that  kind 
of  goods  as  extensively  now  as  he  did? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  he  deal  in  them  at  all  now? — A.  No;  not  at  all  now.  Those  things 
have  changed,  you  know. 

Q.  This  occurred  years  ago? — A.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  another  thing  the  buyer  is 
looking  after  and  the  dealer  is  anxious  to  do  now,  and  that  is  to  sell  goods  on  the 
market  that  are  well  manufactured,  and  to  do  that,  you  know,  it  can  not  be  done 
by  the  sweating  system.    It  is  almost  impossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  man  who  has  a  department 
store  or  general  store,  selling  that  class  of  goods,  is  the  real  sinner?  Has  not.  the 
sin  been  committed  before  the  goods  reach  his  hand? — A.  We  feel  as  though  that 
ought  to  be  divided  between  the  purchaser  and  manufacturer.  The  purchaser  is 
somewhat  to  blame  for  reaching  for  these  bargains  without  a  thought  of  who 
manufactured  them.  That  encourages  the  dealer  to  not  take  quite  so  close  a 
notice  of  how  these  goods  are  made;  but  the  moment  their  attention  is  called  to 
it  the  average  wholesale  or  retail  dealer — I  have  found,  in  my  experience,  that 
one  of  the  very  things  they  would  like  most  heartily  to  support  is  the  fact  that 
the  employees  were  well  paid.  They  are  not  desirous  of  crowding  them  down. 
It  is  the  iron  hand  of  competition  that  is  doing  the  business,  and  if  there  is  any 
way  around  it  they  would  like  it  to  be  shown  them;  and  they  have  frequently 
told  me,  "Mr.  Carhartt,  we  would  like  to  buy  your  goods;  they  are  splendid 
goods.  We  know  you  are  doing  squarely,  but  we  can  not  meet  the  competition." 
We  immediately  take  the  ground  that,  "  If  you  put  our  goods  on  sale,  you  will 
find,  there  is  a  large  element  of  fair-minded  people  who  will  buy  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  others."  We  have  proven  that.  And  where  we  have  an  agency  in  a 
town,  oftentimes  he  is  so  successful  in  merchandising  our  goods  that  his  compet- 
itor will  write  to  us  and  want  to  buy  some  of  our  goods.  We  always  write  him 
that  we  only  have  one  agency  in  a  town,  and  we  confine  our  goods  to  them.  They 
immediately  look  around  for  some  similar  line  of  goods,  and  they  write  to  New- 
burgh  or  various  other  cities  where  union-made  goods  are,  and  buy  them  and  put 
them  on  sale. 

Q.  Outside  of  ethics,  are  not  competition  and  commercial  greed  the  two  reasons 
for  all  sweatshops? — A.  Why,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  how  can  you  apply  any  remedies  to  them? — A.  It  is  a  simple  thing.  I 
find  in  our  experience  that  human  nature  is  fair-minded  generally,  and  when  the 
matter  is  put  to  them  squarely  and  fairly  between  the  two  the  people  always 
support  the  goods  made  by  the  better  class  of  labor.  How  to  distinguish  between 
the  one  and  the  other  is  what  is  very  hard  to  know.  We  simply  tell  them:  "  You 
find  the  union  label  on  the  garments,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  You  know 
then  that  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  goods  were  manufactured  are 
right.  Sou  know  that  the  labor  is  paid  the  highest-going  price,  and  you  will 
have  to  make  no  further  inquiries." 
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Q.  "What  is  your  notion  as  to  the  practical  results  of  the  United  Garment  Work- 
ers and  the  Woman's  League  working  in  cooperation — the  positive  benefits  you 
have  seen  and  know  yourself? — A.  I  really  believe  that  in  education  lies  the  only 
possible  chance  for  success.  Education  and  organization  go  hand  in  hand,  and  I 
think  the  beneficent  results  are  magnificent.  I  think  in  our  own  business  it 
shows  for  itself — the  factory  that  we  have  built  of  our  own,  the  surroundings  we 
have  been  able  to  place  there ,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  short  hours  for  our  employ- 
ees; and  when  they  go  out  on  the  street  they  are  respected;  they  are  not  looked 
down  upon  like  ordinary  factory  girls.  Our  employees  are  treated  fair;  they 
work  for  Hamilton,  Carhartt  &  Co.,  and  when  they  meet  anyone  they  will  say: 
"  You  work  for  that  factory;  they  are  very  liberal  people;  we  have  seen  your 
factory;  it  is  a  beautiful  place."  Our  factory  girls  are  not  disposed  at  all  to  cover 
the  fact  that  they  are  factory  girls;  they  prefer  to  let  it  be  known. 

Q.  Most  of  your  labor,  then,  in  Detroit  are  Detroit  people? — A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  You  have  no  Canadian  help? — A.  None  at  all;  we  have  an  alien-labor  law — 
United  States  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  view  of  the  present  system  of  public  education  on 
this  question,  the  market  for  a  high  class  of  goods  fairly  made — I  mean  made  with 
fairness  toward  the  people  who  make  them — is  comparatively  limited,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes;  but  it  is  growing;  the  sentiment  is  spreading,  and  if  the  Government 
could  step  in — not  coercively  nor  in  a  legislative  way,  but  if  they  could  say,  for 
instance,  in  bids  made  for  clothing  of  soldiers,  that  they  would  prefer  goods  made 
by  organized  labor — it  would  be  a  long  step  in  advance,  because  if  goods  were  not 
made  at  penitentiary  prices  it  would  be  a  different  thing;  but  men  who  employ 
penitentiary  labor  are  at  once  given  prices  that  nobody  among  free-labor  manu- 
facturers can  reach — just  enough,  if  only  it  is  a  penny  or  two,  to  get  the  contracts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  see  the  difficulty  in  that  matter  there  is  in  dis- 
crimination. The  Government  must  advertise;  the  lowest  and  best  bidder  gets 
the  contract.  — A .  Well ,  there  is  no  question  about  union-manufactured  goods  being 
better  goods;  they  will  last  longer  and  give  the  best  wear.  Many  of  our  old  boys 
went  to  the  front  from  Detroit  who  wear  these  goods,  and  when  they  returned 
they  said:  "  Mr.  Carhartt,  if  we  could  have  gotten  one  of  the  suits  made  by  you, 
it  would  have  lasted  five  times  as  long  as  these  suits  we  did  get.  Why  don't  you 
make  them?  "  I  explained  that  we  did  bid  on  them,  but  that  the  bids  were  thrown 
out.  We  just  wanted  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  a  few  suits.  We  bid  as 
low  as  we  could  and  simply  eliminated  our  own  profit,  but  they  would  not  con- 
sider it  at  all.  We  also  took  the  matter  up  with  our  employees  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  take  hold  of  these  contracts  at  less  price  than  the  wages 
we  were  paying,  for  the  satisfaction  of  making  something  for  the  Government; 
but  our  business  was  prosperous  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind  to  keep  them  employed,  and  we  did  not  press  the  matter,  and it  was  not  taken 
up  at  all;  only  in  a  general  way  we  made  the  suggestion:  "If  you  girls  will  only 
make  these  goods  now  for  about  50  per  cent  of  what  we  pay  ordinarily  we  may  get 
these  contracts." 

Q.  Well,  in  the  case  of  khaki  for  the  uniforms  of  the  solders,  and  more 
especially  the  uniforms  for  Cuba,  was  not  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  the  fact  that  they  wanted  these  uniforms  at  Chickamauga  and  other  great 
camps  immediately,  and  they  had  to  go  into  these  sweatshops  and  anywhere  to 
have  them  made? — A.  They  did  not  aave  to  go  to  the  sweatshops;  and  our  own 
General  Alger,  whom  we  appealed  to  unsuccessfully  about  that—it  fell  flat.  We 
would  liked  to  have  manufactured  some  of  our  goods  just  simply  to  show  the 
Government  how  much  more  satisfactory  it  was  than  a  question  of  absolute  price. 

Q.  But  he  could  not  help  you  under  the  statute? — A.  Oh,  nothing  to  be  done  at 
all — simply  accept  the  lowest  bid.  The  inspector  could  help  us  if  he  wanted  to. 
He  had  the  power;  if  he  would  let  us  show  the  thread,  buttons,  seams,  and  the 
way  it  was  made,  he  could  not  have  helped  to  have  made  an  impression.  Our 
own  State  institutions  buy  goods  made  outside  of  the  State — prison-made  goods 
in  other  States.  We  do  not  take  any  objection,  but  we  said  to  our  own  poor  com- 
mission right  there  in  our  own  county,  who  buy  factory  goods  in  Jefiersonville, 
Ind.:  "  You  are  certainly  buying  goods,  and  you  are  patronizing  low  goods,  and 
you  should  buy  the  best  possible  garment.  I  would  be  willing  to  send  down  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  our  goods  and  put  them  on  the  various  inmates  and  test 
them."    But  no,  it  is  the  lowest  price  that  wins  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Would  you  suggest  any  law  so  as  to  exclude  convict 
labor  and  confine  that  trade  to  free  labor,  whether  organized  or  unorganized? — 
A.  Well,  possibly  that  would  be  discriminating  against  convicts.  I  do  not  hardly 
think  I  would  be  competent;  but  I  think  in  self-defense  that  the  government  of 
the  several  States  should  stop  this  endless  chain  in  the  penitentiaries,  that  simply 
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takes  the  labor  away  from  the  outside.  It  is  not  the  small  amount  of  goods  they 
sell,  but  the  price  they  force  them  to  sell  at.  They  force  people  to  commit  crimes 
simply  because  they  do  not  get  a  living  wage,  and  they  are  filling  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  making  what  we  call  an  endless  chain.  I  think  those  things  could  be 
obviated.  If  the  legislatures  would  look  into  the  matter  very  carefully  they  could 
see  at  once  that  the  amount  of  goods  made  in  the  penitentiary  is  not  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  and  the  whole  thing  does  not  amount  to  anything.  Well,  we  will  have 
to  take  the  question  which  has  been  brought  out  here;  it  is  the  weakest  link  in 
the  chain  that  tests  the  strength.  It  is  the  price  these  people  make  on  the  prod- 
uct they  do  turn  out.  It  has  a  tremendous  bearing  upon  the  whole  product.  Of 
course,  we  stand  ourselves  in  a  better  condition,  I  think,  to-day  to  combat  prison- 
made  goods  than  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  use  the  union  label,  for  the 
reason  Mr.  Ratchf  ord  has  mentioned,  that  organized  labor  are  our  friends.  They 
endeavor  at  all  times  to  assist  us,  while  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  use  organ- 
ized labor,  but  pays  the  between  price — between  ours  and  the  convict  price — is 
the  man  who  is  hurt  the  hardest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Organized  labor  is  of  one  mind  on  prison  labor? — A. 
Absolutely. 

Q.  There  is  no  change  of  sentiment  there? — A.  Not  the  slightest.  I  think  they 
are  a  unit  on  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  say  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Michigan  legis- 
lature to  keep  the  prison-made  goods  of  the  Michigan  penitentiary  off  the  mar- 
ket?— A.  No;  we  tried  to  do  this  much — they  combated  the  bill,  of  course,  and 
got  a  great  deal  of  support  among  the  farmers,  who  were  a  large  proportion  of 
the  legislators.  The  fact  of  raising  the  price  to  the  farmer  was  obnoxious  to  him. 
A  farmer  has  to  sell  his  product  in  the  lowest  market,  and  he  would  like  to  buy 
there,  too.  Consequently,  to  combat  that  idea  we  told  them — the  legislature — 
that  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  that  the  prisons  and  reformatories  would 
manufacture  all  the  goods  they  wanted,  provided  we  could  have  the  legislature 
force  them  to  stamp  them  prison-made.  We  would  take  our  chances;  they  could 
have  all  the  goods  made  they  wanted  to .  But  they  were  too  "  cagey, "  for  they  knew 
they  could  not  market  the  goods;  they  could  not  sell  them  only  to  a  certain  class 
in  the  State. 

Q.  There  was  such  a  bill  before  the  legislature? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  prison  wardens  and  these  men  who  were  using 
prison  labor  that  defeated  the  bill,  was  it? — A.  Well,  it  was  the  influence  among 
our  legislators.  We  could  not  get  the  farmer  interested.  He  is  the  man  we  have 
got  to  combat. 

We  of  course  argue  in  our  own  little  Lansing  jaunts  with  them  that  the  com- 
petition of  labor  in  prisons  and  reformatories  should  not  be  used  as  a  club  to 
lower  the  price  of  free  labor.  They  at  once  ask, ' '  What  would  you  have  them  do? 
You  can  not  keep  them  unemployed;  they  would  go  insane."  Well,  we  talk  good 
roads,  the  breaking  of  stone,  macadam.  The  whole  thing  is  a  very  small  invest- 
ment anyway;  it  amounts  to  but  very  little.  We  feel  that  the  State  could  well 
afford  to  keep  jiese  men  busy  cracking  some  stone  over  and  oyer  again,  if  need  be, 
rather  than  h^e  them  beat  down  the  price  of  free  labor. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would:  you  do  with  them  in  the  winter  time,  when 
there  is  no  work  on  the  roads? — A.  We  would  have  them  break  the  stone,  carload 
after  carload.  We  have  any  amount  of  limestone  there.  We  could  benefit  the 
State  then,  and  indirectly  benefit  everyone  in  the  State. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  shown  that  you  can  not  ship  stone  any  distance  to  make 
roads — that  the  freight  is  too  great? — A.  Of  course  there  are  drawbacks.  Of 
course  the  employment  of  convict  labor  is  a  large  question,  and  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  even  catch  on  to  the  fringe  of  it  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  instance  in  mind  in  which  you  can 
quote  figures  as  to  the  prices  for  which  the  convict-made  goods  in  your  line  are 
put  upon  the  market,  as  compared  with  your  prices? — A.  No,  I  have  not  just  at 
hand;  but  it  is  the  difference  between  what  a  manufacturer  that  uses  convict 
labor  would  pay  and  the  price  that  we  would  pay  for  the  same  work.  They  can 
not  buy  fabric  any  cheaper  than  we  can  or  anything  less  than  we  can.  Their 
sole  difference  is  in  the  labor,  and  it  is  the  difference  between  30  cents,  in  round 
figures — much  less  than  that;  27  cents,  I  think;  I  am  not  sure  about  that;  and 
power  and  heat  they  are  not  out — and  what  we  pay  a  dollar  for — and  furnishing 
our  own  power,  heat,  and  interest  on  the  investment,  and,  of  course,  buildings, 
and  all  that.  That  difference,  you  know,  is  quite  a  considerable  on  low-priced 
goods,  and  would  mean  $1  a  dozen  upon  goods  worth  $6  a  dozen,  or  $7,  along 
there. 

Q.  Now,  how  will  sweatshop  prices,  according  to  your  observation,  compare 
with  other  prices? — A.  The  sweatshops  have  got  to  meet  convict  prices;  in  a  man- 
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ner,  they  have  got  to  meet  their  own  competition,  have  got  to  meet  Chinese  labor 
and  everything  else;  there  is  no  help  for  it.  They  have  got  no  label  to  support 
them,  no  argument  of  better-made  goods;  they  have  got  nothing  at  all.  But  they 
go  into  the  market  and  seek  a  lower  level  of  price — one ,  perhaps,  against  the  other. 

CJ.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  manufacturer  in  your  line  to 
exist  when  he  meets  the  price  of  the  sweat  shops  on  the  one  hand  and  the  penal 
institution  on  the  other,  or  the  union  label  on  the  next.  If  he  goes  in  to  manu- 
facture independently,  for  instance,  without  considering  any  one  of  those,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  exist,  is  it  not? — A.  In  the  parlance  of  the  street,  he  is 
"  up  against  it,"  and  he  is  not  in  existence.  He  is  simply  buying  them  from 
somewhere;  he  has  got  to  do  it.  Manufacturers  of  new  lines  of  merchandise  are 
oftentimes  quite  successful  without  using  any  one  of  these  three,  like  a  new 
industry  in  the  manufacture  of  shirt  waists,  which  has  just  lately  come  upon  the 
market.  I  know  a  manufacturer  of  wrappers  for  ladies'  wear  and  various  things 
of  that  kind,  which  are  new  articles  of  commodity  that  the  housewife  is  buying, 
or  that  she  can  buy  now,  in  better  styles,  made  outright,  than  she  can  buy  the 
fabric  and  take  them  to  the  house  and  make  them;  and  until  those  goods  are 
manufactured,  you  understand,  in  the  sweat  shops,  and  sold  to  the  jobbing  trade, 
a  manufacturer  now,  as  some  look  at  it,  has  some  chance  for  existence.  And 
then  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  outside  garments,  the  manufacturer  who  does 
not  use  sweat-shop  goods  or  prison  goods  or  the  union  label  has  this  advantage, 
that  he  can  appeal  to  the  style,  don't  you  see,  or  the  taste  with  the  ladies.  With 
that  constant  variation  of  style  going  on  so  continuously  all  the  time  the  outside 
manufacturer  can  take  advantage  of  that  style,  and  the  sweat-shop  manufacturer 
would  not  be  able  to,  would  not  have  the  talent  to,  design  the  goods;  but  when 
the  goods  change  they  do  manufacture  identically  the  same  garment,  out  of  the 
same  fabric,  with  the  same  buttons  and  trimmings  as  they  did  10  years  ago,  with 
no  change  in  style,  no  change  in  design,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  Congress  were  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  convict- 
made  goods  from  becoming  interstate  commerce,  would  that  have  the  effect  of 
closing  up  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  in  the  Michigan  penitentiary  for  the 
markets? — A.  It  would  be  a  long  step  in  advance. 

Q.  Could  they  find  enough  market  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  warrant  them 
continuing  in  business  as  they  are  now? — A.  It  is  possible  that  they  could,  but  we 
outside  manufacturers  could  combat' it  then  right  in  sight.  We  do  not  have  to 
contend  with  convict-made  goods  of  our  own  State.  They  ship  them  out,  you 
know.  Other  convict  goods  from  other  States  come  in  through  other  channels. 
We  are  able  to  follow  up  pretty  closely  the  goods  manufactured  in  our  own  State. 
We  know  the  way  they  are  made,  and  the  class  of  goods  they  make,  and  we  warn 
the  trade  in  various  ways  about  them. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  such  a  law? — A.  I  think  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it, 
because  it  would  be  the  first  and  a  long  step  in  advance  in  controlling  that  most 
undesirable  competition.  The  best  way  to  control  it  is  a  mooted  question.  I 
think  the  suggestion  you  make  of  having  a  national  law  that  they  can  not  be 
shipped  outside  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  manufactured  would  be  a  most 
magnificent  way  to  control  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.  )  What  is  your  opinion  on  this  other  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion that  is  being  agitated,  and  which  is  now  alaw  in  some  of  our  States,  I  believe, 
that  all  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  or  wares  shall  be  taken  out 
of  the  penal  institutions,  and  nothing  used  excepting  machinery  that  is  operated 
by  hand  or  foot? — A.  Well,  that  is  along  the  lines  that  I  suggest.  It  would  make 
the  labor  of  convicts  less  competitive,  and  very  naturally  it  would  bear  less  hard 
upon  outside  manufacturers. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing? — A.  It  would  be,  for  this  reason,  that, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  it  would  give  employment  to  the  convict,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  take  him  out  of  the  market  as  a  competitor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  Well,  would  it  not  also  be  a  positive  benefit,  like  in 
your  own  case,  with  your  own  employees  able  to  make  complete  garments,  if  in 
penitentiaries  a  shoemaker  were  required  to  make  a  shoe  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  and.  then  he  comes  into  the  world  with  some  kind  of  means  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing?— A.  That  is  the  stand,  and  a  desirable  one,  that  I  have  taken  all  along,  that 
an  employer  should  give  his  employees  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade.  There 
should  be  a  premium  put  upon  the  goods  that  are  manufactured  entire  by  the 
employee,  because,  if  in  a  prison  or  outside,  he  has  a  vocation  that  he  can  depend 
upon.  We  never  have  seen  fit  to  sectionize  our  garments.  We  may  be  too  sym- 
pathetic. We  may  consider  we  are  getting  along  well  enough  as  it  is,  but 
we  never  have  divided  it  so  that  one  of  our  employees  who  leaves  our  employ- 
ment has  not  any  trade  to  go  out  into  the  world  with.    When  we  take  them  on 
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in  our  factory,  we  oftentimes  put  them  at  very  menial  things — perhaps  pick 
threads  off  the  garments.  From  that  they  go  into  putting  buttons  on  the  gar- 
ments, and  from  that  put  buttonholes  in,  and  as  they  show  adaptability  and 
willingness  to  work,  we  advance  them;  but  when  they  take  hold  to  make  a  whole 
garment,  why  it  takes  sometimes  several  weeks  before  they  are  in  position  to  do 
it  very  well.  We  put  them  on  what  we  call  weekly  wages;  that  is,  they  work 
for  so  much  a  week  and  turn  out  as  many  garments  as  they  can,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  turn  out  a  garment  which  we  think  a  first-class  one,  and  which 
we  do  not  have  to  mark  as  second,  we  then  put  them  on  the  regular  scale,  and  they 
go  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  kinds  of  garments  do  you  make  in  your  estab- 
lishment— kinds  of  styles? — A.  "Well,  we  manufacture  a  great  many  different  styles. 
We  manufacture  entire  suits  of  corduroy  goods,  waist  goods  and  trousers.  We 
manufacture  those  similar  suits  out  of  jean,  coarse  spring  woolen,  and  cotton  mixed 
goods,  and  we  manufacture  those  goods  out  of  all-wool  goods,  cashmeres — all  for 
workingmen.  They  are  made  strong,  but  are  not  made  by  a  tailor.  They  are 
made  in  our  factory  without  the  style  and  without  the  finish  of  tailor-made  goods. 
And  we  manufacture  the  various  different  things  into  trousers  alone,  like  jean, 
cashmeres,  corduroys,  and  various  things  of  that  kind — probably  150  different 
styles  of  garments. 

Q.  About  what  is  your  output  per  day? — A.  Our  output  last  year,  approximately, 
was  nearly  one-half  million,  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  During  the  year? — A.  Yes,  about  $1,500  a  day,  possibly,  in  working  days. 
That  is  the  selling  price.  Our  wages  last  year  that  we  paid  amounted  to  §100,000, 
possibly.  Of  course,  this  year,  with  our  increased  equipment  and  natural  increase 
in  business,  it  will  be  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  class  of  labor  do  you  get  the  most  custom  from? — A.  The  most  custom 
we  get  from  organized  labor. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  the  particular  industry  in  which  they  work? — A.  The  locomo- 
tive engineers  and  firemen.  They  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  they  are  men  strongly  interested  in  organized  labor  among  themselves.  It  is 
the  better  class  of  machinists,  artisans,  and  engineers  that  we  get  our  trade  from, 
almost  universally.    We  do  a  great  deal  for  miners. 

Q.  Coal  miners  and  other  miners? — A.  Coal  miners  seem  to  be  a  trade  harder  to 
reach  than  any  others.  The  price  they  get  for  mining  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
among  iron  and  copper  miners,  and  gold  and  silver  miners  in  the  West,  andamong 
the  copper  miners,  and  among  the  Northwest  ranchmen  and  cowboys;  we  manu- 
facture garments  for  them,  double-seated,  and  in  various  ways  that  appeal  to  them, 
spring  bottoms,  and  fixed  up  as  the  cowboy  wants  them.  We  appeal  to  his  taste, 
somewhat,  in  various  ways.  There  is  sentiment  and  taste  you  know  among  all 
wearers  of  goods.  For  instance,  goods  that  would  sell  in  the  West  to  the  loco- 
motive engineers  would  not  sell  at  all  in  the  middle  West. 

Q.  Give  some  description  of  your  buildings  and  grounds? — A.  Our  buildings  are 
on  a  prominent  thoroughfare  in  Detroit.  We  occupy  one-half  of  a  square.  Our 
buildings  are  not  very  large,  120  feet,  2  of  them,  by  60  feet  broad,  2  stories  and  a 
basement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  you  consider  them  fireproof? — A.  No;  we  do  not. 
They  arelow.  The  dangers  from  fire,  from  the  employees'  standpoint,  are  limited. 
We  are  about  10  blocks  from  the  city  hall — from  the  center  of  the  city.  We  were 
formerly  down  town  in  a  loft  by  other  similar  wholesale  stores,  and  we  found  that 
our  employees  had  to  pay  car  fare  to  go  d  own  town ,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  with 
no  sacrifice  on  our  part  we  might  move  our  manufactory  nearer  to  them  and  save 
them  car  fare,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  that  at  no  cost  to  us.  We  have 
moved  our  factory  (much  against  the  judgment  of  older  manufacturers)  out  10 
blocks,  which  in  Detroit  means  quite  a  little  distance,  and  we  built  our  own  build- 
ings. We  built  them  low,  because  we  had  noticed  in  manufacturing,  in  our  lofts 
down  town  in  the  congested  part  of  the  city,  that  the  girls  not  only  had  to  climb 
the  stairs,  which  was  laborious,  but  they  were  constantly  in  dread  of  fire,  and 
were  constantly  worried  over  the  fire  part  of  it.  We  made  up  our  minds  when  we 
built  the  factory  outside  that  we  would  have  it  more  satisfactory.  We  took  up  the 
idea  of  serving  them  free  hot  coffee  or  milk  with  their  lunch  at  noon.  Of  course 
they  much  preferred  to  take  a  short  lunch  hour  and  close  earlier  in  the  evening, 
when  they  could  go  home  and  have  a  hot  supper. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  that  lunch  free  to  them? — A.  We  did  for  a  long  time  furnish 
it  free,  but  we  found  that  there  was  a  certain  sentiment  among  the  employees 
that  they  preferred  not  to  be  under  obligation  to  us,  and  I  find  there  is  that  feel- 
ing among  all  employees,  that  they  would  much  rather  not  have  anything  given 
to  them;  so  we  created  what  we  call  a  "refreshment  account,"  in  which  we  charge 
that  account  with  all  that  we  buy  and  credit  them  with  all  money  we  take  in  from 
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the  employees.  "We  charge  them  now — I  think  it  is  2  cents  a  week;  I  am  not  sure, 
but  it  may  be  3  cents  a  week — f or  serving  them  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  milk  5  days 
in  the  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Each  employee? — A.  Each  employee.  Saturdays, 
you  know,  they  get  away  at  noon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  only  lunch?— A.  They  bring  their  own  lunch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  is  done  in  a  suitable  place  in  your  factory,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes;  we  have  an  excellent  system  of  that  kind,  and  we  find  that  they 
feel  more  free  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  they  want  an  extra  cup  of  coffee,  they 
feel  that  they  are  paying  for  it,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  that  they  are 
under  no  obligations,  and  the  price  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not  noticeable. 
They  have  the  expense  of  coffee  and  milk  and  of  a  little  girl  who  washes  the 
dishes.  At  the  end  of  the  month  there  is  always  a  surplus  in  that ' '  refreshment 
fund."  That  money  we  turn  over  to  the  "sick  benefit  fund."  It  amounts  to 
considerable  some  months,  and  other  months  it  does  not  amountto  as  much.  "We 
have  a  similar  system  with  our  telephone.  "We  put  in  a  telephone  for  their  own 
use  in  the  factory  building  and  allow  them  to  use  it  by  paying  a  stipulated  sum. 
I  think  it  is  a  trifle;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  a  penny  a  week  for  the  em- 
ployees. Of  course  that  is  |6— 600  of  them — and  we  find  that  account  has  always 
shown  a  good  balance  for  their  sick  benefit  fund,  and  in  that  way  we  have  aug- 
mented their  fund;  and  we  do  that  too  in  our  system  of  fines.  A  girl  who  makes  a 
poor  garment,  or  who  does  something — of  course,  this  is  a  good  deal  like  a  school — 
we  have  frivolous  girls,  we  have  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  work  they  turn 
out,  and  who  come  in  there  and  do  things  they  ought  not  to  do,  and  we  have  this 
way  of  controlling  them,  that  we  have  a  system  of  fines,  running  from  1  cent  to 
10  cents;  if  a  girl  does  certain  things  she  is  fined  1  penny,  2  pennies,  whatever  it 
happens  to  be,  and  if  she  is  fined  more  than  three  times  in  a  week,  possibly  she  is 
given  what  we  call  a  lay-off  for  perhaps  half  a  day  or  a  day,  and  these  fines  are 
all  collected  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  turned  over  to  their  sick  benefit  fund, 
which  gives  them  at  the  end  of  the  year  quite  a  considerable  fund.. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  contribute  to  that  in  addition?— A.  They  often 
contribute,  and  when  they  contribute  in  addition  whatever  sum  they  set  aside  for 
themselves  we  told  them  that  we  would  duplicate  the  same  amount  they  might 
set  aside,  and  we  do  that  every  year.  As  I  say,  the  accumulation  of  fines,  tele- 
phone, and  hot  coffee,  etc. ,  makes  it  quite  considerable  more.  Then  we  have 
a  class  of  employees  that  are  not  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  this  sick-benefit 
fund  very  much,  you  know,  for  the  reason  that  the  hours  are  short  and  they  are 
very  healthy.  They  have  lots  of  outdoor  exercise.  "We  had  a  house  built  outside 
of  the  factory.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  800  bicycles  in  it  that  they  were 
able  to  buy  themselves,  and  they  wheel  to  and  fro  from  their  houses. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  not  stated  about  what  wages  they  earn  per  week. — A. 
The  average  wages  in  our  factory  last  year  were  not  far  from  $6  per  week  per 
individual.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  state  that  as  an  arbitrary  sum.  I  would  like 
to  actuate  the  question  first  before  I  did  that.  I  have  known  quite  often  weeks 
when  it  went  more  than  that.  You  see  there  are  a  great  many  of  our  employees 
that  come  into  our  employment  to  do  menial  work.  They  are  girls  of  16.  Our 
law  in  the  State  of  Michigan  prohibits  our  employing  any  girl  under  the  age  of 
16  without  the  consent  of  the  parent,  and  under  the  age  of  14  at  all.  We  find 
that  we  are  constantly  besieged:  by  parents  to  get  their  children  into  our  factories. 
The  conditions  are  such  that  they  feel  it  is  a  school  for  them,  and  they  would 
like  very  much  to  have  them  in  there,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  for  them  to  get  into  our  factory.  Those  girls  come  in  to  do  menial 
work,  and  their  wages  at  first  are  very  small — they  must  be,  necessarily. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  married  women  in  your  factory? — A.  A  great  deal.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  them  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  They  are  oftentimes  very 
peculiar  cases.  They  are  employees  of  ours  who  have  married  and  left  us,  and 
their  surroundings  have  been  unfortunate — have  either  lost  their  husband  and 
have  children  to  support,  or  the  husband  has  become  nonsupporting,  and  they 
have  come  back  to  us.  Those  very  cases  excite  a  very  great  deal  of  sympathy  from 
us.  The  proportion  of  married  people  in  our  factory  is  very  small,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  employees  who  leave  by  marriage  is  very  large,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  we  always  will  have.  Our  best  girls  are  the 
ones  who  marry.  Those  who  are  the  best  workers  and  the  cheerful  workers  are 
the  ones  that  marry  the  quickest.  Last  year  we  lost,  I  think,  something  over  60 
of  our  best  girls  by  marriage.  We  only  lost  them  on  these  two  grounds — mar- 
riage and  death.  Those  are  the  only  causes.  We  do  have  instances  of  the  kind 
where  they  become  displeased  with  our  treatment  and  have  gone  to  other 
factories. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  a  while  ago  that  a  person  entering  your  empl6y 
has  1  month  in  which  to  decide  whether  to  join  the  union.  Have  you  had  any 
cases  where,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  or  any  other  time,  they  refused  to  accept 
that  condition? — A.  Well,  in  a  sense,  we  have,  and  in  another  sense,  we  have  not. 
"We  have  had  a  great  many  girls  who  have  been  employed  in  other  factories  who 
came  into  our  factory  to  go  to  work— possibly  might  have  been  manufacturing 
shoes,  corsets,  or  various  other  things — who  thought  that  they  would  try  our 
goods,  and  have  gone  in,  and  felt  unable  to  make  enough  wages  to  be  satisfied, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  have  drawn  out  of  it.  I  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact directly  with  our  employees.  Mr.  F.,  the  managing  partner,  has  full  charge. 
I  would  have  to  ask  him.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  instance  where  they 
have  withdrawn  because  they  belong  to  the  union.  We  sign  agreements;  we  do 
business  with  garment  workers  the  same  as  any  merchants.  We  take  them  into 
our  confidence  and  sign  agreements  with  them,  that  we  shall  employ  nothing  but 
union  labor  in  our  factory;  that  we  agree  to  various  things — that  is,  the  short- 
hour  system  and  all  these  things  that  are  asked,  when  they  are  practical.  We  signed 
it  7  years  ago,  and  we  never  have  unsigned  it  or  re-signed  it;  it  still  stands  just  as 
it  always  did.  The  officers  are  changed  regularly.  They  have  in  their  own  coun- 
cils a  great  many  bitter  contentions  among  themselves.  We  hear  of  them  indi- 
rectly. That  is  the  benefit  of  organization;  they  learn  to  control  themselves. 
That  is  one  of  the  strongest  things  m  their  favor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  limit  as  to  the  number  you  work  in 
each  room,  or  each  department,  as  the  case  may  be? — A.  No;  we  never  have,  for 
the  reason  that  we  never  have  come  anywhere  near  any  limit  which  would  be 
unsanitary. 

CJ.  What  is  the  greatest  number  now  working  in  the  same  room? — A.  Well,  I 
think  we  have  in  the  room  120  by  60  square,  about  200  people.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that;  but  that  room  is  surrounded  by  48  windows,  coming  down  as  these 
do.  We  are  out,  detached,  situated  in  a  park,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  venti- 
lation and  air.  Then  in  our  factory  buildings  we  have  lavatories  and  closets  and 
cloakrooms,  which  we  have  taken  especial  pains  to  have  clean  and  sweet  and 
acceptable.  That  is  the  first  place  we  take  visitors — down  to  our  basement  to 
show  them  the  lavatories  and  the  places  we  have  below  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  bathrooms? — A.  No;  we  have  nothing  of  that 
kind.    We  have  lavatory  closets,  closets,  and  cloak  rooms. 

Q.  Is  it  ventilated  by  ordinary  windows? — A.  Yes;  but  we  have  skylights  all 
through  the  building,  so  that  in  the  winter  time  when  too  cold  to  open  the  win- 
dows we  raise  the  skylights.  We  have  no  fits,  or  fainting,  or  spells  of  that  kind, 
and  rarely  call  in  a  physician,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  your  employees  any  societies  among  themselves, 
social  societies,  lecture  societies,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  a  great 
many  of  them  are  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  The  young  women  are  members  of  that  association? — A.  A  good  many  are 
members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Association. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  organization  of  your  own,  none  there  of  that  kind  among 
yourselves— tea  parties — such  things  as  that? — A.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  your  employees  mostly  Americans? — A.  Well,  I 
would  think  they  might  be  American  born,  but  I  imagine  they  are  of  foreign 
parentage.  A  great  many  of  them,  possibly  the  majority  of  them,  are  Germans. 
We  have  a  large  German  element  in  Detroit,  and  we  have  a  large  Holland  element 
there,  too.     They  are  divided;  we  have,  I  suppose,  every  nationality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Most  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language? — A.  I 
know  of  none  that  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  They  are  generally  well  educated,  I  suppose? — A.  Why, 
above  the  ordinary.  We  really  get  the  pick  of  the  people.  We  are  enabled  to 
take  our  choice.  We  have  a  large  waiting  list  all  the  time.  Our  factory  is  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the  State.  Girls  that  work  in  other  factories 
oftentimes  are  extremely  glad  to  make  a  change,  and  when  we  have  an  operator 
that  leaves,  or  any  change  is  made,  we  drop  them  a  card,  and  take  them  on  as 
fast  as  we  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  take  them  up  in  order? — A.  Yes;  we  do  when  we  go 
outside  of  our  factory,  but  to  be  fair  with  our  employees  we  advance  in  our  own 
factory.  We  take  a  girl  who  has  come  in  to  do  menial  work.  She  has  the  first 
machine.  If  that  element  is  exhausted,  then  we  go  on  the  waiting  list;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  rarely  go  outside  of  our  own  employees. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  they  generally  so  well  dressed  that  they  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  other  ladies  on  the  street? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are.  I 
know  quite  often  that  when  our  employees  get  through,  it  looks  like  the  breaking 
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loose  of  some  seminary.  Speaking  about  our  employees  on  Labor  Day,  we  always 
secure  for  them  every  tallyho,  four-in-hand,  and  open  carriage  in  the  city,  and 
donate  to  them,  to  let  them  join  the  Labor  Day  parade,  and  we  are  always  very 
proud  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  shoe  shops  in  Detroit? — 
A.  No;  I  am  entirely  unfamiliar  with  any  manufacture  except  my  own. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  organized  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  organized  labor  working  in  anything  in  Detroit  in  the  shoe  line  at 
the  present  time.  For  2  years  Pingree  &  Smith  made  an  agreement  with  the 
boot  and  shoe  workers'  organization  to  employ  nothing  but  organized  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  boots  and  shoes,  and  various  articles  of  like  kind,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  try  it  for  2  years,  or  some  stated  period,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  if  they  were  not  satisfied  they  were  to  be  perfectly  free  to 
return  the  labels  to  the  organization  and  conduct  the  business  as  they  did  before. 
The  members  of  the  organization  who  were  instrumental  in  getting  them  to  take 
up  the  label — the  shoemakers'  label — told  them  that  they  believed  they  could  show 
this  manufactory  that  they  could  increase  the  sale  of  its  product  more  than 
enough  to  warrant  them  in  using  the  label  and  confining  themselves  to  the  employ- 
ment of  organized  labor.  At  the  end  of  2  years  the  firm  gave  back  the  labels — it 
is  a  thing  they  brand;  it  is  not  a  thing  they  stick  on;  it  is  a  brand — and  they  said 
that  they  preferred  to  conduct  their  factory  as  they  formerly  did.  Now,  Mr.  Frank 
Pingree,  a  brother  of  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  the  governor  of  the  State,  has  entire  man- 
agement of  the  entire  labor  in  that  large  factory,  and  we  take  such  radically 
opposite  views  on  organized  labor  that  we  frequently  go  over  the  matter  at  the 
club  when  we  meet.  He  told  me  that  he  could  not  conduct  his  business  with 
organized  labor;  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  run  his  business  to  suit  himself  or 
go  out  of  business;  he  arrived  at  that  conclusion  after  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  while  he  would  not  discriminate  against  organ- 
ized labor  he  would  not  discriminate  in  their  favor. 

Q.  Well,  why  could  he  not  succeed  in  employing  union  labor? — A.  Well,  now, 
that  is  kind  of  a  question.  From  my  standpoint  I  think  he  made  a  great  mistake. 
He  could  have  succeeded  extremely  well  if  he  had  taken  the  right  course,  but  he 
went  into  the  matter  mercenarily — as  a  matter  solely  of  profit  and  of  increasing 
his  trade — and  better  treatment  of  his  employees  or  the  better  wages  that  he  might 
be  able  to  pay  did  not  appeal  to  him.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  increasing  the  busi- 
ness provided  he  used  union  labor.  That  increased  business  did  not  come.  He 
never  advertised  the  fact  that  he  used  the  union  label.  He  was  fearful,  I  think,  of 
being  put  in  a  position  where  he  would  be  obliged  to  do  so  and  nothing  else,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  no  other,  he  possibly  had  grounds  that  he  considered  sufficient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  governor  a  full  partner  in  this  business? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  I  am  informed  that  union  labor  is  still  generally 
employed  there,  but  they  have  abandoned  the  use  of  the  label. — A.  That  is  all. 
I  do  not  know  but  all  of  them  are.    Oh,  no,  they  do  not  discriminate  against  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Their  wages  are  satisfactory? — A.  Their  wages  are  sat- 
isfactory. I  find  that  organized  labor,  first  of  all,  would  like  to  be  treated  as  an 
organization.  That  is  one  of  the  things  they  contend  for — proper  recognition  of 
their  organization.  They  like  to  have  their  committees  recognized  and  treated 
with.  They  want  only  what  is  right,  in  my  estimation,  but  they  want  to  be 
appraised  of  any  changes  of  hours  or  wages,  and  have  the  matter  properly  taken 
up  and  debated — in  fact,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter;  not  to  dictate  the  way 
the  business  should  be  run,  or  interfere  in  the  slightest,  but  when  a  question  they 
are  interested  in,  of  wages  or  hours,  comes  up  they  would  like  to  be  consulted — 
to  have  their  organization  recognized.    It  it  a  very  strong  feature. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  discharge  labor,  or  to  discharge  any  consid- 
erable number  of  your  laborers? — A.  Oh,  no.    We  discharge,  of  course. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  objections  to  their  being  discharged? — A.  They  always 
object,  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to.  Of  course,  a  discharged  employee  will 
appeal  at  once  to  this  committee,  if  he  is  a  member  of  this  organization,  to  pro- 
tect him.  They  tell  him,  We  will  protect  you;  and  if  the  matter  of  discharge 
comes  up  you  will  be  taken  care  of — we  will  see  that  you  are  justly  discharged  or 
not  at  all.  And,  of  course,  they  go  right  to  their  committee  if  we  lay  a  man  off 
for  a  month  or  discharge  him  outright.  I  discharged  a  man  the  other  day.  Poor 
fellow,  I  was  awfully  sorry  for  him.  He  took  his  case  at  once  to  the  committee, 
and  the  committee  came  right  to  us  with  it,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  and  asked 
us  why  we  discharged  him.  We  told  them  frankly  that  we  found  he  was  dis- 
honest. There  were  no  bones  made  about  it,  and  we  showed  them  the  proof  of  it, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  say.  They  said,  Of  course  we  do  not  blame  you  in  the 
fi*1  „ J.3 
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least.  Nor  did  we  blame  them  for  making  the  inquiry.  The  young  man  had 
been  in  our  employ  for  a  number  of  years.  I  was  very  sorry,  and  in  fact  I  was 
shocked  when  I  heard  he  had  been  caught  in  a  dishonest  act.  The  chances  are 
that  his  discharge  will  only  be  a  lay  off.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  will  be 
taken  on  and  given  a  chance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  To  redeem  himself? — A.  Yes.  We  discharge,  some- 
times, employees  who  are  constantly  neglecting  their  work,  or  who  are  unruly 
and  boisterous,  or  for  conduct  unbecoming  to  the  girls,  which  oftentimes  occurs 
in  a  large  factory.  We  make  no  bones  of  it,  either.  We  just  simply  shut  them 
right  off  and  tell  them  frankly  that  we  can  not  permit  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
it  will  not  do  at  all.  It  lowers  the  tone  in  the  factory,  which  we  are  so  proud  of, 
and  it  lowers  the  morale  we  have  had  for  so  many  years.  Frequently  the  com- 
mittee will  come  and  plead  for  them.  If  there  are  some  extenuating  reasons  why 
we  should  try  them  again  we  always  say:  If  you  want  them  to  come  back  we  will 
hold  you  responsible;  we  will  take  them  back  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  we  will 
appeal  to  you;  and  that  frequently  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  generally  come  back  under  those  circumstances? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  only  too  glad  to  come  back,  of  course.  We  find,  then,  that 
the  organization  is  interested;  that  they  warn  them,  and  oftentimes  admonish 
them,  when  they  are  drifting  away  again,  to  be  careful.  They  say:  It  is  the  last 
chance;  we  will  not  take  up  your  case  again;  if  you  are  gone  this  time  you  will 
stay  gone.  We  have  no  foreman  over  our  employees  at  all;  we  have  no  spies  or 
espionage;  we  always  tell  them:  Here  is  the  factory;  you  will  see  there  is  no  fore- 
man over  you  people  at  all.  And  we  send  people  upstairs  and  say  to  them:  See 
what  you  think  about  that  room  with  200  people  in  it;  no  foreman,  no  club  over 
them  at  all;  go  up  and  see  what  you  think  of  that.  And  they  always  come  back 
and  say,  "Well,  I  never  saw  anything  like  that.''  Well,  they  all  get  around. 
Each  one  is  told:  You  have  no  overseer  over  you,  nobody  to  coerce  you,  and  we 
are  proud  of  you,  and  we  would  dislike  very  much  now  to  have  you  do  anything 
that  you  would  regret;  and  the  consequence  is  that  each  one  is  sort  of  a  monitor 
over  the  other.  There  is  always  a  certain  class  whose  hearts  are  all  right  but 
they  are  a  little  gay,  and  if  nobody  is  overseeing  them  they  might  jump  onto  the 
table  and  hurrah  for  the  Cuban  flag;  but  nothing  very  serious.  We  never  feel 
diffident  about  sending  anybody  upstairs  and  letting  them  look  over  the  factory. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  been  a 
great  benefit  along  the  line  of  moral  culture? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  come  into 
direct  contact  with  it,  but  I  find  that  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  That 
is,  the  young  ladies  are  invited  into  the  better  homes  of  the  city,  and  they  have 
musicales  and  various  lectures  and  things  of  that  kind;  and  I  have  oftentimes 
heard  them  speaking  about  what  a  splendid  time  they  have  had.  We  always 
have  to  sign  their  recommendations  for  them  to  become  members,  and  I  imagine 
it  is  a  source  of  good.  But  we  find  that  when  there  is  the  first  touch  of  charity 
anywhere,  we  can  not  get  our  girls  interested  at  all.  Now,  there  is  a  Nightingale 
Society  in  Detroit,  of  young  women  who  have  banded  themselves  together  to  rent 
a  home  outside  of  the  city  on  some  of  the  neighboring  lakes,  and  they  invite  any- 
one in  the  city  of  Detroit— young  women,  clerks,  saleswomen,  and  factory  girls — to 
go  out  there  and  take  advantage  of  that  home  during  their  summer  vacation,  for 
a  week  or  two  weeks;  I  think  the  limit  is  two  weeks,  we  will  say,  and  they  pay  a 
nominal  sum,  say  $1  a  week;  and  while  I  have  attempted  to  get  our  girls  to  go  out 
there,  I  find  that  the  knowledge  that  it  smacks  of  charity,  keeps  them  away;  they 
do  not  like  to  take  any  charity  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  title  comes  from  Florence  Nightingale,  does  it 
not? — A.  Yes;  that  is  so.  These  young  ladies  are  mostly  members  of  a  church 
that  I  am  a  member  of — Christ  Church — and,  of  course,  they  knew  I  was  person- 
ally interested  in  them,  and  they  told  me  what  benefit  these  young  ladies  would 
get  if  they  went  out  20  or  30  miles  from  the  city  on  the  lake.  I  know  I  asked  one 
of  them  if  any  of  our  young  ladies  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  she  said  not  a 
single  one.     They  took  their  own  vacations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  give  them  time  off  in  the  summer  time? — A. 
They  have  all  the  time  they  want.  They  come  and  go  as  they  please  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  We  generally  run  on  short  hours;  we  have  to  run  on  very  much  less 
than  8  hours  in  the  summer  time;  that  is,  we  have  seen  the  time,  in  1893-,  when 
we  had  to.  We  are  always  very  glad  to  have  them  start  off  in  June.  Now,  we 
will  run  on  short  hours  until  the  1st  of  August,  and  all  the  girls— we  tell  them  to 
take  their  vacations  as  they  please;  but  after  the  1st  of  August  we  would  like  to 
have  them  all. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III..  March 20, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  E.  TILT, 

Shoe  Manufacturer,  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  20,  1900,  in  the  Auditorum 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  2.30  p.  m.  Mr.  J.  E.  Tilt  was  sworn  as 
a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  J.  E.  Tilt. 

Q.  Post-office  address. — A.  Chicago,  HI.,  17  Huron  street. 

Q.  And  occupation. — A.  Manufacturer  of  shoes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  shoes  do  you  manufacture? — A.  We  manufacture  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  medium  grade  of  shoes. 

Q.  Men's  or  women's? — A.  Men's  entirely. 

Q.  The  name  of  your  firm  is  what? — A.  The  J.  E.  Tilt  Shoe  Company. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  established? — A.  Established  in  1889. 

Q.  Is  it  a  firm  or  a  corporation? — A.  Corporation. 

Q.  Organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  number  of  hands  employed? — 
A.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  is  §150,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed 
at  present  is  400. 

Q.  Are  they  all  men? — A.  No;  there  are  143  females. 

Q.  Have  any  members  of  the  firm  been  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business 
elsewhere? — A.  Yes;  myself. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  more  or  less 
in  this  city  since  1876. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  business  here? — A.  You  might  say  one 
of  the  oldest;  yes. 

Q.  How  many  concerns  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in 
Chicago? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  offhand;  I  should  say  about 
10  or  15,  large  and  small. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  growing  industry  here  in  recent  years?— A.  Yes;  it  has  been 
growing  quite  rapidly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Eastern  firms  engaged  in  it  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  markets? — A.  Our  markets  are  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  Europe  and  Australia. 

Q.  Is  the  principal  amount  of  your  product  sold  in  the  West? — A.  No;  we  are 
pretty  well  distributed;  probably  as  much  of  our  product  is  sold  East  as  West — 
certainly  as  much. 

Q.  Have  you  any  advantages  over  Eastern  manufacturers? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  much.  I  think  the  largest  tanneries  are  in  the  West;  the  largest 
tanneries  are  located  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and  that  gives  us  a  slight  advan- 
tage. The  labor  market  is  a  good  one  for  the  class  of  labor  we  employ;  and  it  is 
a  good  distributing  market — our  advantages  are  fully  equal,  I  think,  to  the  East 
in  that  respect. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  paid  to  your  operatives  about  the  same  as  are  paid  in  the 
Massachusetts  shoe  factories? — A;  Practically  the  same,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  here  for  your  operatives? — A.  I 
think  the  cost  of  living  would  probably  be  somewhat  less,  with  the  exception  of 
rent.    Breadstuffs  are  cheaper  here  than  in  the  East. 

Q.  Meats  also? — A.  Meats  also. 

Q.  Clothing  as  cheap?— A.  As  cheap,  yes. 

Q.  Rents  higher,  you  think? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rents  paid  by  your  workingmen? — A.  Yes,  in  a 
general  way.  ' 

Q.  Please  describe  the  kind  of  houses  they  live  in,  and  about  what  the  rent  is. — 
A.  The  last  few  years  the  conditions  of  that  have  changed  very  materially;  since 
they  have  got  to  building  cheap  flats.  A  great  many  of  our  employees  live  in 
flats;  quite  a  number  of  them,  from  their  savings,  have  built  flats  and  rent  them 
out.  Then  again  a  good  many  of  them  go  out  quite  a  distance  and  own  a  little 
place;  quite  a  number  of  them  do  that. 

Q.  How  large  are  these  individual,  separate  houses?— A.  Oh,  on  a  25  foot  lot;  a 
house  that  would  cost  §1,200  or  81,500 — anywhere  from  that  up  to  §2,500. 

Q.  Divided  into  how  many  rooms? — A.  Six  or  8  or  9  rooms. 

Q.  With  a  cellar?— A.  With  a  cellar,  yes. 

Q.  Underpinned?— A.  Generally  a  basement;  always  a  basement,  whether  they 
may  be  brick  or  stone,  or  simply  underpinned. 
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Q.  Blinded  and  painted?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Warmed  by  furnaces  or  by  stoves? — A.  Usually  by  stoves;  I  should  think 
houses  of  that  kind  probably  would  be. 

Q.  You  think  about  $1,200  would  be  the  minimum  cost  of  such  a  house? — A. 
No,  I  should  think  not;  I  should  think  probably  $800  would  be  the  minimum  cost. 

Q.  How  far  out  from  your  factory  would  that  be? — A.  For  that  they  could  go> 
anywhere  from  3£  to  8  miles. 

Q.  Would  it  be  within  the  radius  of  5-cent  fares?— A.  Oh,  yes;  you  can  get  it 
for  that. 

Q.  How  about  the  flats  in  which  they  live? — A.  The  flats  usually  run  from  4  to 
5  or  6  rooms;  probably  more  like  a  5-room  flat  that  could  be  rented  for  about  $10- 
a  month. 

Q.  Would  that  include  elevator  service  and  steam  heat? — A.  Oh,  no. 

y.  Would  not  include  any  heat? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Perhaps  the  more  recent 
of  them  might. 

Q.  Does  it  include  water  service? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  those  houses  as  far  out  as  the  separate  houses,  generally? — A.  No; 
they  are  more  contiguous  to  the  factories. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  wages  paid  between  Chicago  and  Lynn 
or  Brockton  or  Marlboro? — A.  The  wages  paid  in  the  West,  I  think,  are  some- 
what higher  than  in  the  East.  I  think  they  make  more  here.  The  conditions  in 
our  class  of  goods,  I  think,  are  better  for  the  labor  class  than  they  are  in  the  East. 
I  think  they  work  longer — more  weeks  in  the  year — than  they  do  in  the  East ;  that 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  I  think  the  methods  here  are  probably  a  little 
better. 

Q.  Better  for  the  working  people  or  the  manufacturers? — A.  Yes;  for  the 
working  people. 

Q.  Do  your  operatives  belong  to  the  unions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  of  them?— A.  Not  all;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties? — A.  We  have,  more  or  less,  every 
year. 

Q.  Do  you  treat  with  the  unions?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  engage  your  help  individually? — A.  Individually;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  union  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  treating  with  representatives  of  the  unions  in 
case  of  difficulty? — A.  We  have  to  treating  with  any  outsider,  outside  of  our  own 
factory.  We  treat  entirely  with  our  own  employees,  through  a  shop  committee 
of  their  own  members,  with  whom  we  treat  in  case  of  labor  difficulty. 

CjJ.  Have  most  of  your  operatives  been  in  your  employ  for  some  time? — A.  Yes; 
quite  a  number  of  years.  I  have  had  some  in  my  employ  probably  for  17  or  18 
years. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week,  generally?— A.  Principally  by  the 
piece. 

Q.  And  most  of  them  tend  machines,  I  suppose?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  a  particular  part  and  do  not  understand  the  doing  of  other  parts? — A. 
There  are  a  few  men  who  possibly  can  do  other  parts,  but  as  a  factory  is  con- 
stituted to-day  the  man  must  do  one  part  and  become  expert  at  that  to  make 
anything,  and  gradually  he  forgets  everything  else. 

Q.  You  use  about  the  same  class  of  machinery  as  is  used  in  the  Eastern  facto- 
ries, I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  to  commission  houses  or  wholesale  jobbing  houses  in  the  East? — 
A.  No;  to  retail  houses  only. 

Q.  Send  your  agents  to  find  the  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  points  in  competition 
with  the  local  factories? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  it;  by  underselling  them,  or  producing  an  article  that  meets 
the  wants  of  the  people  better? — A.  As  you  just  stated^  by  producing  an  article 
that  suits  their  wants  better  than  the  Eastern  products. 

Q.  Your  prices,  then,  you  think,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  similar 
goods  produced  there? — A.  Practically  the  same. 

Q.  How  do  you  obtain  your  foreign  markets;  by  sending  traveling  salesmen 
there?— A.  Generally  sell  to  visiting  buyers  from  Europe  and  Australia. 

Q.  Then  they  come  here,  do  they?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  buyers  are  merchants,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  considerable  foreign  trade? — A.  Our  largest  foreign  trade  is 
with  Australia;  with  them  we  have  had  a  considerable  trade. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing? — A,  Yes. 
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Q.  About  what  is  the  percentage  of  your  foreign  trade  compared  with  your 
domestic  trade? — A.  Our  foreign  trade  would  be  about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  make  particular  styles  for  the  foreign  trade? — A.  They  are 
particular  in  a  way.  They  adopt  styles  that  were  in  vogue  here  several  years 
ago.  They  are  practically,  you  might  say,  about  3  years  behind  the  American 
styles;  that  is,  the  Australian  trade,  and  I  think  that  would  be  true  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  German,  French,  and  English  market. 

Q.  Then  are  you  able  to  dispose  of  your  goods  that  have  become  unfashionable 
here,  or  do  you  have  to  make  them  up  specially? — A.  We  make  them  up  specially. 

Q.  But  you  have  your  patterns  and  lasts,  etc.,  adapted  to  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  So  there  is  no  expense  involved  in  them? — A.  That  would  depend.  As  a 
usual  thing  we  do  not  carry  old  patterns,  but  if  we  have  a  large  demand  we  sup- 
ply a  plant  for  them  the  same  as  for  anything  else. 

Q.  Bo  you  have  to  pack  your  goods  for  foreign  markets  differently  from  those 
packed  for  domestic  markets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pack  them  according  to  directions  you  receive  from  your  customers  there? — 
A.  We  pack  them  according  to  the  directions  given  us  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies as  much  as  anything  else.  They  must  be  packed  peculiarly.  Anything 
that  undergoes  ocean  transportation  must  be  packed  differently  from  anything 
that  undergoes  land  transportation. 

Q.    Packed   in    metallic-lined    cases? — A.    No;  filled  with  waterproof   paper . 
instead. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  produce  goods  for  the  foreign  markets  than  for 
the  domestic  markets? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  you  any  less? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  give  longer  credits  there  than  here?— A.  We  do  not  give  any 
credits  at  all. 

Q.  Either  there  or  here? — A.  We  give  credits  here.  For  goods  sold  on  foreign 
markets  we  draw  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

Do  you  feel  any  increasing  competition  in  the  foreign  markets? — A.  No. 
Have  you  tried  to  sell  boots  and  shoes  in  France  or  England? — A.  Yes. 
J.  Do  you  find  any  market  for  them  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  local  wear? — A.  For  local  wear  and  for  export  sale. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  larger  market,  in  France  or  England? — A.  We  find 
the  larger  market  in  England  now,  which  at  the  present  time  supplies  both 
France  and  Germany.  There  are  no  import  duties  in  England,  and  there  are  in 
both  of  the  other  countries;  and  as  a  base  of  supplies  London  is  the  best  market  we 
have,  although  we  ship  directly  to  Germany  and  France  as  well. 

Q.  Are  the  shoes  shipped  to  England  mostly  worn  there? — A.  I  fancy  not. 
They  ship  both  to  France  and  Germany,  and  quite  a  considerable  quantity  of 
them  go  to  Africa  and  the  Cape  and  various  other  places. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  range  of  retail  prices  of  goods  you  manufacture? — A. 
About  from  $3  to  $3.50;  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

Q.  What  material  enters  into  those  shoes? — A.  Material  would  be  both  black 
and  tan  leathers — black  calfskin,  kid,  horse  hide,  and  enamel  and  patent  leather. 

Q.  Do  you  use  McKay  machines? — A.  No;  we  manufacture  by  the  Goodyear 
process  only. 

Q.  Has  the  Goodyear  process  practically  supplanted  handmade  boots  and  shoes? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  The  boots  produced  by  it  are  found  to  be  equally  easy  and  elegant  and  dura- 
ble, are  they  not? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  equally  easy,  and  they  are  certainly 
more  durable. 

Q.  Is  there  any  organization  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  of  Chicago  and 
■vicinity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  association? — A.  Chicago  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  it? — A.  Oh,  just  mutual  benefit.  There  are  no  fees 
or  anything  attached  to  it;  simply  a  meeting  periodically  to  discuss  the  trade  and 
•exchange  ideas. 

Q.  In  case  of  labor  disagreements  does  the  association  act  in  any  way,  or  is  it  an 
individual  matter  with  each  concern? — A.  It  has  always  been  an  individual  mat- 
ter.   We  have  never  taken  it  up  as  an  association  yet. 

Q.  Are  the  shops  all  now  running  full? — A.  I  think  not.  It  is  about  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Q.  Is  there  any  depression  in  the  business,  or  is  it  a  good  year  for  it? — A.  You  ' 
can  hardly  tell.    Only  half  of  the  season  has  elapsed.    The  fall  business  is  usually 
the  best  part  of  the  business.    But  the  season  so  far  has  been  above  an  average 
season;  probably  no  better  than  last  year,  but  last  year  was  an  unusually  good 
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one.  The  shoe  trade  is  affected  somewhat  by  weather  conditions,  which  have  been 
unfavorable  this  winter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  state  the  wages  paid  your  employees? — A.  No; 
I  have  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  them? — A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  I  wish  you  would,  please. — A.  Do  you  wish  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid 
now,  or  a  comparative  statement? 

Q.  I  think  we  should  prefer  a  comparative  statement. — A.  1895  was  a  boom  year. 
"We  can  hardly  figure  on  1895.    I  will  give  you  the  figures  for  1894. 

Q.  Why  was  that  a  boom  year? — A.  Everything  went  up.  Our  prices  advanced 
in  some  materials  in  1895  over  50  per  cent.  It  is  not  a  fair  year  to  take.  Of  course 
it  receded  after  6  months.  But  1894  would  be  a  fair  year.  That  would  be  6  years 
ago.  The  number  of  our  employees  at  that  time  was  261 .  Our  whole  pay  roll  for 
the  entire  force  then  was  $3,358  per  week,  on  the  average.  That  left  a  total  aver- 
age for  the  entire  force  of  $12.87.  The  average  for  the  entire  male  force  was  $14.77; 
for  the  female  force,  $7.99;  for  the  foremen,  salesmen,  and  superintendents 
employed  at  that  time,  the  average  was  $22  per  week.  The  average  manufactur- 
ing cost,  which  includes  rent  and  all  the  items  which  go  into  expenses — power 
and  repairs  for  plant,  and  things  of  that  kind — was  15  cents  per  pair  of  shoes. 
Ourproduction  was  the  same  as  itis  to-day;  that  is,  by  the  Goodyear  process. 

For  1899  our  total  force  of  employees  was  400.  Our  pay  roll  averaged  $5,600  a 
week.  The  whole  average  was  $14.  The  average  for  males  was  $15.83;  for  females, 
$9.40.  The  average  for  foremen,  salesmen,  and  superintendents,  $27.50.  The 
average  manufacturing  cost  was  20  cents  per  pair  of  shoes. 

Now,  that  gives  you  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  wages  paid  in  a  Chicago  factory. 

We  make,  as  distinguished  from  the  East,  a  rather  better  class  of  goods.  The 
reason  we  can  sell  them  in  the  East  is  because  they  are  better  goods.  The  object 
of  the  Western  manufacturers,  which  might  include  St.  Louis,  or  the  Northwest, 
is  to  make  a  better  class  of  goods.  Their  object  seems  to  be  to  make  shoes  at  a 
price — make  a  cheaper  shoe;  while  the  object  of  the  Western  men  seems  to  be  to 
make  a  better  article.  Consequently,  the  growth  here  is  about  on  the  average  I 
have  given  you.  In  1894  I  employed  261  people;  to-day  I  employ  400;  and  that 
is  about  the  average  growth  of  the  manufacture  in  the  city  and.  vicinity. 

Q.  I  notice  the  average  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  female  employees  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  men.  Is  that  true? — A.  That  might  be.  Of  course,  local  condi- 
tions might  affect  that.  We  have  better  methods  and  improved  machinery. 
Wages  rarely  go  down,  but  our  methods  get  better  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Is  that  piecework? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  speak  of  the  average  cost  of  manufacturing, 
repairs,  etc.,  does  that  include  interest  on  the  capital  and  the  rent,  if  you  have 
any? — A.  Yes.  That  cost  I  have  given  you  does  not  include  interest  on  capital, 
but  it  includes  every  other  cost  except  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  majority  of  your  employees  have  work  all  the 
year  round? — A.  They  work  practically  about  10  months.  That  is  about  as  much 
as  a  factory  can  work. 

Q.  This  average  is  for  that  10  months,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  shoes  manufactured  in  the  Illinois  penitentiaries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  penitentiaries  of  adjoining  States? — A.  That  I  am  not  aware  of. 
I  think  they  are,  probably. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  competition  from  that  source? — A.  None 
at  all;  no. 

Q.  Don't  feel  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  They  make  a  different  grade,  do  they  not? — A.  The  pen- 
itentiaries must  make  a  low  grade  of  shoes.  I  am  familiar  with  that,  for  I  ran 
the  Illinois  penitentiary  for  5  years.    I  was  employed  by  Sells,  Schwab  &  Co. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  not  their  product  have  any  effect  in  fixing  the 
price? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  they  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in 
your  penitentiary?— A.  Yes.  We  had  500  men  at  that  time.  They  manufactured 
a  lot  of  stuff.    That,  of  course,  was  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  machinery  as  you  have? — A.  Yes;  but 
the  conditions  are  wholly  different.  You  see,  you  have  got  to  educate  a  lot  of 
green  men  and  put  them  in  there,  and  their  hours  are  short.  They  destroy  a  lot 
of  stuff.  When  you  get  a  man  broken  in  he  leaves.  It  is  a  continual  influx  and 
outflow  of  help.    That  is  against  it. 

Q.  Are  the  products  of  the  penitentiary  marked  "  convict  made?" — A.  No;  not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 
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Q.  (By  Mi-.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  whether  your  goods  come  into  competition 
anywhere  in  this  country  with  prison-made  goods? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  products  of  any  of  the  Chicago  factories  encounter  such  competi- 
tion?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  all  of  the  Chicago  factories  engaged  in  making  high-grade  goods? — A. 
Some  of  them  make  a  higher  grade  than  I  do.  Some  make  a  somewhat  lower 
grade.  As  a  rule,  we  manufacture  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  medium-grade 
goods — not  the  highest  and  not  the  lowest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  your  shoes  do  not  come  in  contact  with  prison-made 
shoes,  what  becomes  of  the  prison-made  shoes? — A.  The  class  of  goods  we  market 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  Prison-made  goods  come  in  contact  more 
with  the  class  of  goods  made  in  Maine,  Marlboro,  and  places  of  that  kind— 
rather  low-grade  goods,  goods  that  sell  for  §1.25  or  $1.50.  Prison-made  goods  do 
not  reach  any  higher  than  that. 

Q.  After  all,  has  it  not  the  same  effect  in  competition? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  money  in  it  at  all.  In  fact,  the  last  year  I  was  with 
this  firm  I  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  loss.  I  think  they  would  agree  with  me 
to-day.  Manufacturers  are  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  in  a  prison.  Unless  a 
man  was  with  it— worked  with  it — he  could  not  realize  really  what  it  is.  You 
take  a  modern  factory  and  fit  it  up  with  modern  machinery,  best  methods,  and 
you  can  manufacture  very  cheaply— that  is,  with  the  best  expert  labor.  Take 
labor  that  is  not  expert  at  all,  and  you  are  at  the  very  greatest  disadvantage;  and 
the  price  of  labor  down  there  would  not  cut  so  much  figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  average  contract  price  per  convict  per 
day? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  to-day. 

Q'.  At  the  time  you  were  there? — A.  About  72  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  machinery? — A.  The  contractor. 

Q.  And  the  power? — A.  The  State. 

Q.  And  the  shop?— A.  The  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  any  combination  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  known  as  a  trust? — A.  No. 

Q.  Neither  here  nor  in  the  East? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  been  attempted? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  manufac- 
turers to  have  such  combinations  in  your  industry? — A.  Well,  I  have  never 
thought  of  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  at  all  to  have  a  combination 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers.  The  interests  are  altogether  too  large  and  varied  in 
the  different  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  duty  on  hides  has  affected 
your  industry  in  any  way;  and  if  so,  how? — A.  It  affected  our  export  trade — the 
duty  on  hides.  Every  shoe  manufacturer  thinks  it  is  a  great  big  swindle;  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that;  no  reason  for  it  at  all;  it  does  not  do  any  good. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  who  gets  the  benefit  of  that  duty? — A.  I  think  the  packer 
gets  the  most  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  your  personal  study  of  the  subject  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  any  increase  in  the  price  paid  to  the  cattle  grower  for  cattle  since  that 
duty  was  imposed? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  it  at  all.  You  see  the  hide  is  a 
by-product  anyway.    I  do  not  know  that  it  affects  the  price  of  cattle  at  all. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  if  the  duty  were  repealed  it  would  give  you  alittle  advantage 
in  the  export  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  you  would  get  a  little  cheaper  leather? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  imported  hides  enter  at  all  into  the  goods  you  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  hides  are  they? — A.  Dried  hides — Buenos  Aires — hides  that 
come  from  South  America,  and  hides  coming  in  from  Europe.  We  import  largely 
from  Europe  now.    The  supply  here  is  short  in  various  kinds. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on  the  shoes  that  you  export  on 
account  of  the  imported  raw  material  that  enters  into  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  do  that? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  provision 
made  for  it.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  made  for  the  exporter  of  the  leather, 
who  gets  a  drawback,  but  not  for  the  manufacturer  of  shoes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  would  not  apply  to  a  manufacturer  of 
shoes  just  as  well? — A.  No;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not,  but  it  don't. 

Q.  You  have  not  made  the  effort,  have  you,  to  get  any?— A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  separate  the  imported  material  from  the  domestic  material  in 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  a  customs  official  of  the  relative  quantities  of  each  in  a 
pair  of  shoes?— A.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Then  you  see  no  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  a  drawback? — A. 
No. 
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Q.  If  you  got  the  drawback  the  duty  would  not  stand  in  your  way,  would  it, 
for  the  export  trade?— A.  That  depends  on  how  much  difficulty  we  should  have 
in  obtaining  it. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  your  business  is  injuriously  affected  in  any  way  by  the  war- 
revenue  taxes?— A.  Well,  it  is.  Our  export  trade  is  affected  by  all  those  causes. 
Any  cause  that  enhances  the  value  of  material  or  manufacture  must  affect  our 
export  trade.    Of  course,  it  enhances  the  cost  of  our  production. 

Q.  But  local  taxation  enhances  the  cost  of  production  in  the  same  way?— A. 
We  should  all  be  in  the  same  boat  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  taxation  in  Chicago,  including  the  State 
and  Federal  taxations,  with  the  taxation  to  which  your  competitors  in  foreign 
countries  are  subjected? — A.  No;  I  have  never  made  any  comparison  of  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  total  of  taxation 
here  is  higher  than  it  is,  say,  in  Coventry,  England,  which  is  a  shoe  town,  or  not? — 
A.  No;  I  fancy  it  would  be  less. 

Q.  Less  here  than  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  advantage  has  the  European  factory  over  you 
in  the  price  of  labor? — A.  In  the  price  of  individual  labor  they  have  a  very  great 
advantage;  but,  as  I  said  before,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery 
and  modern  methods,  that  advantage  is  done  away  with  to  a  large  extent.  We 
work  very  much  faster  in  America  than  they  do  in  Europe. 

Q.  They  don't  use  machinery  to  the  same  extent? — A.  Yes;  they  use  the  same 
machinery  we  do,  but  not  in  the  same  manner;  probably  not  so  much  of  it.  I 
visited  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Germany  some  years  ago,  and  their  methods 
are  what  I  should  call  very  crude,  compared  with  what  we  have  here,  and  it  has 
been  so  stated  by  visiting  manufacturers  from  Europe  who  visited  my  place. 
They  work  slow  there.  Individual  labor  is  very  much  less,  but  they  do  not  do 
anything  like  the  amount  of  work  we  do. 

Q.  Are  you  looking  forward  to  an  increased  foreign  trade? — A.  Yes;  if  all 
restrictions  are  removed  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  an  increased 
foreign  trade.  We  ought  really  to  supply  the  markets  of  Europe  with  boots  and 
shoes  very  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  find  any  prejudice  there  against  American  styles, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  bias  in  favor  of  their  own  styles? — A.  They  are  very  con- 
servative there.  You  must  cater  to  their  styles.  They  prefer  our  shoes  and  the 
workmanship  and  the  materials.  The  American  styles  are  growing  slowly,  quite 
slowly. 

Q.  You  think  the  American  goods  are  generally  as  durable  as  the  goods  they 
produce  over  there? — A.  I  think  they  are  more  so. 

Q.  Are  they,  as  a  general  thing,  higher  and  more  elegant? — A.  They  are  more 
sightly.  The  workmanship  is  better.  They  have  a  better  appearance,  and  they 
certainly  have  a  much  better  fit.  The  style  of  the  shoe  is  very  much  in  their 
favor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  for  believing  that  they  will  adhere  to  their 
old  methods,  or  will  this  American  competition  compel  them  to  adopt  American 
methods? — A.  I  think  it  will.  I  think  they  are  waking  up  there  some,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  visits  we  have  had  from  Europe  to  our  factory  here.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  the  same  with  other  factories  as  with  our  own.  They  send  men  over 
here  who  work  up  a  few  years  and  then  go  over  there  and  adopt  American 
methods.  The  trouble  with  that  is,  while  the  men  come  here  and  adopt  American 
'  methods,  it  is  difficult  to  drive  the  workmen  into  it.  The  workmen  themselves 
are  extremely  conservative.  The  difficulty  of  the  change  there  will  be  with 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  your  foreign  prices  compare  with  your 
domestic  prices  in  sales? — A.  Just  the  same.  No  change  in  prices.  The  goods 
are  sold  f .  o.  b.  in  Chicago  at  a  fixed  price — the  same  price  as  we  will  sell  to  any 
other  customer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Therefore  they  are  retailed  at  a  higher  cost  over  there 
by  reason  of  the  freight  than  they  generally  are  in  this  country,  I  suppose? — A. 
Yes;  must  be,  naturally.  The  expense  of  laying  them  down  to  the  retailer  is 
much  greater  than  to  the  retailer  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  idea  how  statisticians  make  out  the 
fact  that  American-made  goods  are  sold  to  the  foreign  trade  for  less  than  they 
are  to  the  domestic  trade? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of  manufactured  goods. 
It  may  be  true  in  some  respects  of  what  we  might  call  raw  material.  Take 
leather,  for  instance— sole  leather  or  upper  leather — it  might  be  that  there  is  an 
oversurplus  of  leather  in  this  market,  and  it  might  be  sent  abroad  and  sold  at  a 
lower  price  to  relieve  this  market  and  keep  up  the  price  here.  It  might  be  true 
of  other  things.    I  think  that  there  is  where  they  get  their  facts  and  figures  from. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  makes  of  foreign  shoes  are  sold  mostly  in  this 
country? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  French? — A.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  sold  here  at  the  present  time.  I 
do  not  recall  to  mind  seeing  any  foreign  shoes  in  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  If  I  had  a  particular  desire  to  wear  a  pair  of  foreign 
shoes,  I  could  not  get  them  unless  I  sent  there  for  them?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  house  in  the  country  that  has  a  pair  of  foreign  shoes.  You 
might  possibly  find  a  pair  of  lady's  shoes — fancy  slippers,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  made  up  to  conform  to  some  costume,  something  of  that  kind — but  that 
would  be  doubtful. 

Q.  Do  you  export  any  to  Japan? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  the  Japanese,  to  your  knowledge,  introduced  shoemaking  with  Ameri- 
can methods? — A.  I  believe  so.    Of  course,  we  have  not  felt  it  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  figured  the  cost  of  transporting  a  pair  of  shoes  across  the  Atlan- 
tic or  the  Pacific  to  your  foreign  markets? — A.  Yes;  I  could  tell  you  that;  could 
not  tell  you  here;  could  tell  you  at  the  office.  The  freights  are  so  much  per  cubic 
foot  to  Australia,  and  probably  it  is  the  same  thing  to  Europe,  only  so  much  less. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  advantage  in  freight  for  your  foreign  trade  over  your 
domestic  trade? — A.  "Well,  a  through  freight  is  generally  cheaper  than  a  local 
freight. 

Q.  That  is,  consolidated  with  the  water  transportation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  most  of  your  operatives  native  Americans? — A.  No; 
I  should  say  not. 

Q.  "What  are  their  nationalities  generally? — A.  Oh,  they  are  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  very  few  Italians,  some  French — French  Canadians  .mostly,  not  native 
French — a  sprinkling  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  but  a  small  extent.  I  should 
think  75  per  cent  of  our  labor  is  foreign  labor;  if  not  born  there,  their  immediate 
descendants.  A  great  many  of  our  boys  have  grown  up  in  the  factory,  sons  of 
old  employees. 

Q.  Have  they  generally  had  previous  training  in  the  business  before  they  come 
into  your  shop? — A.  A  great  many  of  the  men  have  been  what  we  call  custom- 
shoe  makers;  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  In  the  old  countries? — A.  In  the  old  countries;  yes. 

Q.  Not  accustomed  to  the  machine  methods  which  you  have? — A.  No.  That 
applies  really  to  the  labor  some  years  ago.  Of  course,  I  have  been  in  business  since 
1876  really,  and  since  that  time  the  people  that  have  come  in,  the  younger  people, 
have  grown  up  and  have  learned  to  do  one  thing,  one  part,  and  really  that  is  the 
class  of  labor  we  are  taking  to-day.  There  are  very  few  people  in  the  factory  who 
can  make  a  shoe  all  through;  none  who  could  make  a  shoe  by  factory  methods 
either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  they  become  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
equally  to  the  native  Americans? — A.  Oh,  yes;  just  as  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  they  rapidly  assimilate  with  our  native  population 
and  become  Americanized? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  they  are  very  good  citi- 
zens— very  good. 

Q.  Do  all  your  operatives  speak  English? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  general  language  of  the  shop? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Are  the  young  people  all  educated  in  the  public  schools  before  beginning 
wiih  you? — A.  "We  are  not  allowed  to  employ  anybody  under  14  years  of  age.  Of 
course  they  attend  public  schools  until  that  time.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
person  in  the  factory  that  can  not  read  and  write.    I  don't  think  there  is  one. 

Q.  "What  proportion  of  your  employees  belong  to  unions;  do  you  know? — A. 
Fully  75  per  cent. 

Q.  "Women  as  well  as  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  engage  them  do  you  inquire  whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or 
not?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  increased  the  wages  of  your  employees  voluntarily  at  any  time? — 
A.  Well,  twice  a  year  we  have  to  make  new  methods — change  the  methods — in 
the  factory,  more  or  less,  and  of  course  that  makes  a  redistribution  of  wages. 
The  wages  are  never  less.  The  different  methods  we  may  adopt  enable  the  ' 
employee  certainly  to  make  fully  as  much,  if  not  more.  You  can  see  by  the  com- 
parative statement  I  have  given  you  that  the  wages  have  never  retrograded;  they 
Lave  always  advanced.  That  is  all  due  more  to  better  methods  than  to  anything 
else. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  your  trav- 
eling salesmen? — A.  We  have  never  reduced  them.  We  keep  increasing  right 
along. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  your  markets  are  found  chiefly  by  your  traveling 
men? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  they  sell  as  many  of  your  goods  in  the  Eastern  States  as  in  the  "Western 
States?— A.  yes. 

Q.  More? — A.  Fully  as  much,  if  not  more.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  percent- 
age, but  I  should  say  fully  50  per  cent  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  in  our  national  or  State  laws  that  could  be  changed 
or  amended  to  the  advantage  of  your  industry? — A.  Only  the  abrogation  of  the 
duty  on  hides — is  the  only  thing  I  think  of  just  now  that  would  affect  us  favor- 
ably, and  also  a  national  law  for  the  settlement  of  strikes  in  some  way — a  prac- 
tical law. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  the  outlines  of  such  a  law,  or  have  you  thought  it  out 
thoroughly? — A.  I  could  not  suggest  it  very  well.  Arbitration  is  really  the  only 
practical  way  to  settle  anything  of  that  kind,  but  it  would  have  to  be  made  in 
some  way  binding  on  both  parties.  The  arbitration  or  settlement  to-day  is  bind- 
ing only  on  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harms.)  Would  you  make  it  compulsory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  final? — A.  And  final,  yes;  and  applicable  to  both. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Should  you  be  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  union  employees  in  the  shoe  industry  in  Chicago  that  there  should  be  no 
strike  and  no  lockout  under  any  circumstances,  but  that  all  differences  should  be 
submitted  to  settlement  by  a  committee  from  each  side,  if  that  committee  could 
agree,  and  if  they  could  not  agree  that  they  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  some 
outside  referee;  or  would  that  not  impress  you  as  being  a  good  method? — A.  Gen-  ( 
erally  it  would  be  a  very  good  method,  and  as  a  general  principle  I  should  be 
willing  to  agree  to  it.  Of  course,  it  would  depend.  The  details  should  be  worked 
out  so  it  would  be  a  practical  plan.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  arbitrate 
with  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  business.  The  great  difficulty  with  all  that 
sort  of  thing  is  the  selection  of  the  arbitrators. 

Q.  You  think  a  national  organization  of  employees  and  employers  could  settle  a 
local  difficulty  in  your  business  better  than  the  local  people  could? — A.  I  do  not 
think  a  national  organization  could  settle  it;  no,  not  very  well.  They  would  have 
to  understand  the  local  application  of  all  those  things.  In  any  community  the 
conditions  are  a  little  different;  may  be  different  here  from  what  they  would  be 
in  Brockton  or  some  manufacturing  town  in  the  East.  The  same  things  would 
not  apply  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think  the  difficulty  would  be  in  the  selection  of 
the  referee? — A.  Not  the  referee  so  much,  but  the  arbitrators. 

Q.  What  is  the  daily  output  or  capacity  of  your  factory? — A.  Two  thousand 
pairs. 

Q.  Are  you  running  to  your  full  capacity  all  the  while? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  any  data  in  anticipation  of  their  being  brought  out  by 
questions  that  have  not  been  brought  out? — A.  No;  I  only  prepared  these  labor 
statistics.    I  thought  that  was  about  what  you  would  ask  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  of  any  suggestion  you  would  like  to  make? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  outlook  for  Chicago  as  a 
manufacturing  city  under  present  conditions? — A.  Well,  the  present  conditions 
are  not  very  good.  If  we  could  get  some  method  of  adjusting  labor  difficulties 
this  would  be  the  best  point,  I  think,  for  manufacturers  in  the  country,  but  unless 
we  can  get  some  method  of  settling  present  labor  difficulties,  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  worst. 

Q.  What  effect  will  that  have  on  capital  engaged  in  manufacturing? — A.  Of 
course  every  person  who  can  get  out  will  withdraw. 

Q.  What  effect  will  that  have  on  labor? — A.  Most  disasterous  effect,  certainly. 
If  capital  is  withdrawn  there  is  no  demand  for  labor,  and  what  is  labor  going  to  do? 

Q.  Have  you  hoped  that  manufacturers  and  labor  organizations  may  eventually 
come  together  on  some  common  ground  on  which  they  can  settle? — A.  The  hope 
is  a  slight  one.  Watching  the  tendency  of  things  to-day,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
labor  leaders  are  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day.  The  great  trouble  is  with 
the  professional  labor  agitators— men  who  make  a  living  at  that  business,  who 
certainly  do  not  understand  the  conditions  of  things,  and  are  certainly  not  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  anyone  except  themselves.  If  they  were  eliminated  I  think 
the  manufacturer  and  employee  would  get  together  very  quickly  and  settle  their 
differences.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  trouble  at  all.  We  have  never 
had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  settling  the  differences  with  our  own  people,  but 
the  minute  we  get  some  outside  agitator  we  get  into  trouble.  That  is  the  incep- 
tion of  our  association.  We  recognize  that  difficulty  and  we  decline  to  recognize 
an  outside  factor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  can  the  labor  leaders,  agitators,  walking  delegates, 
or  whatever  you  please,  be  eliminated  so  long  as  they  hold  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  union?— A.  T  -«-+™i"  ~ «+■  ~~«»«~*  <•«  — ~     mi ,_,  , 
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be  some  national  or  State  law  whereby  a  compulsory  method  of  arbitration  could 
be  effected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  it  be  arbitration  if  it  were  compulsory?— A.  Yes. 
Why  not? 

Q.  Is  that  your  idea  of  arbitration — to  compel  men? — A.  Compel  employers;  it 
is  equally  fair  to  each;  they  would  have  an  equal  number  of  representatives. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  proceeding  if  it  were  made  com- 
pulsory?—A.  You  might  call  it  anything  you  like.  It  would  have  that  effect. 
It  would  have  effect  of  having  differences  arbitrated  and  settled.  If  they  want 
such  a  way,  and  have  a  law  to  that  effect  they  will  not  have  these  troubles;  just 
the  same  as  if  you  had  a  difference  with  your  neighbor  and  applied  to  the  courts 
to  have  a  settlement  effected;  and  the  court  settled  your  difficulty.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  effected  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Of  course 
there  is  such  a  board  as  that,  but  the  workings  of  it  are  not  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  ever  tried  the  method  of  making  long  contracts 
with  employees? — A.  You  can  not  do  that.  You  can  only  contract  from  season  to 
season,  because  your  methods  for  the  next  season  might  change,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  would  not  permit  of  a  longer  contract  than,  say,  6  months  or 
possibly  a  year.  I  might  put  in  an  entirely  new  line  of  machinery,  or  might  adopt 
entirely  new  methods.  .  Consequently  a  long  contract  would  work  to  my  dis- 
advantage and  possibly  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  workmen.  We  make  contracts 
every  year  for  6  months,  for  each  season.  We  have  two  seasons  in  a  year,  and 
contract  for  each  season. 

Q.  Then  you  know  of  no  reason  why  an  employee  can  not  terminate  his  employ- 
ment at  his  pleasure,  and  why  an  employer  can  not  discharge  him  at  hi& 
pleasure? — A.  There  is  no  reason  at  the  present  time.  The  contract,  as  I  say,  is 
binding  only  on  the  employer.  We  have  no  hold  on  a  man  at  all.  If  we  make  a 
contract  with  the  men,  and  they  choose  to  break  it,  which  they  invariably  do, 
you  have  no  recourse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Invariably,  you  say? — A.  I  have  been  in  business  a 
good  many  years,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single  season  in  which  my 
contracts  have  not  been  broken  by  my  employees.  The  contracts  are  binding  on 
me;  I  am  responsible.    My  employees  are  not  responsible.    I  have  no  recourse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  are  not  bound  to  keep  them. — A.  I  am  not  bound  to 
keep  any  man.  I  can  discharge  him  if  I  want  to.  If  a  question  of  wages  comes 
up  I  am  bound  by  my  contract. 

Q.  I  suppose  practically  you  are  bound  to  keep  them  in  order  to  keep  your  force 
together,  because  you  could  not  at  all  times  readily  supply  their  places? — A.  Oh, 
certainly;  we  are  bound  to  have  employees  if  we  are  going  to  do  any  business. 
Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  discharge  them  or  have  any  trouble  with  them  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

Q.  There  is  much  identity  of  interest  between  you  and  them,  as  you  look  at  it?— 
A.  It  is  simply  like  a  copartnership:  I  furnish  the  capital  and  they  furnish  the 
labor.  We  are  certainly  identified  in  the  business.  What  is  to  my  interest  is 
their  interest.  What  is  their  interest  is  my  interest.  You  can  not  divide  them 
at  all.    I  do  not  think  the  labor  element  sufficiently  recognizes  that. 

Q.  You  not  only  furnish  your  capital,  but  you  furnish  your  labor  and  skill  in 
the  management? — -A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  do  the  large  profits  which  appear  in 
the  public  press,  in  manufacturing  interests,  have  upon  the  labor  employed  in 
such  a  factory?  Does  it  create  a  spirit  of  unrest? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  the 
employee  gets  what  he  considers  fair  wages  and  a  good,  steady  job,  I  think  he  is- 
very  well  satisfied,  the  better  class  of  them.  I  think  a  man  is  satisfied  with  a  fair 
wage  and  a  good,  comfortable  place  to  work,  and  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If,  then,  you  make  phenomenal  profits  in  some  one  year^ 
you  think  there  is  general  intelligence  enough  among  your  operatives  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  other  years  when  you  would  run  perhaps  at  a  loss,  and. 
therefore  that  you  would  have  to  make  an  average  from  year  to  year? — A.  I  da 
not  think  they  ever  think  of  that.  In  fact,  it  does  not  concern  them  really  at  all. 
Their  wages,  as  I  say,  are  fixed  from  year  to  year  and  season  to  season,  so  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  I  make  a  loss  or  not;  I  have  got  to  pay  the 
same  price  for  the  season,  and  it  hardly  ever  occurs  that  there  are  any  less  wages 
paid.  In  fact,  from  my  comparative  statement  you  can  see  there  is  not.  Con- 
sequently the  fluctuations  of  wages  do  not  concern  the  employee  at  all.  If  I 
have  not  sufficient  orders  to  keep  going,  he  may  lose  in  time;  but  he  never  loses 
anything  in  wages  for  the  particular  part  he  is  doing.  One  day  the  same  as 
another,  one  year  the  same  as  another. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  considerable  tendency  in  recent  years  to  establish  small 
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factories  in  the  country  towns  in  the  West? — A.  There  has  been,  yes;  but  they 
are  not  practical  and  have  not  paid  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Why?  Because  they  have  not  sufficient  skillful  help  there? — A.  Well,  the 
small  factory  as  constituted  can  not  compete  with  the  large  factory. 

Q.  Supposing  you  felt  compelled  by  labor  difficulties  in  Chicago  to  remove  your 
factory  to  some  other  city  or  town;  should  you  be  able  to  get  the  requisite  help 
there? — A.  Not  without  codsiderable  difficulty;  no,  sir.  Skilled  help  as  a  general 
"thing  will  not  stay  in  a  small  town;  that  is  my  experience.  While  the  rents  are 
lower  and  there  may  be  some  advantages  in  a  small  place,  there  are  very  many 
disadvantages;  but,  of  course,  the  great  disadvantage  is  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

Q.  Supposing  you  found  the  labor  conditions  intolerable  here,  what  would  you 
then  do?  Try  to  find  a  new  location  or  go  out  of  business? — A.  Go  out  of 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  you  afford  to  go  out  of  business? — A.  Icouldafford 
to  go  out  of  business  better  than  I  could  afford  to  make  a  loss.  If  I  can  not  manu- 
facture at  a  profit,  why  then,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  go 
out  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  always  manufacture  at  a  profit? — A.  Why,  you  might  say  yes; 
practically,  yes. 

Q.  Have  there  been  years  when  you  did  not  make  profits? — A.  Yes,  one  or  two. 

Q.  You  continued  then,  didn't  you? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  continued  right  along  in  business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  continued  right  along 
in  business;  but  those  are  abnormal  years;  1895  I  might  mention  is  one  year, 
the  time  of  a  boom  when  materials  went  up  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  we  did  not 
get  our  prices,  and  we  manufactured  at  a  loss;  I  presume  all  manufacturer  sdid. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  any  laws  in  the  Western  States  permitting 
localities  to  exempt  from  taxation  manufacturing  plants  for  a  term  of  years,  on 
■condition  that  they  will  locate  there  and  employ  a  certain  number  of  hands? — A. 
Why,  I  guess  any  corporate  town  or  city  can  do  that. 

Q.  Does  that  induce  the  removal  of  plants  in  your  line  of  business? — A.  It  has, 
I  think,  in  a  few  instances;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  paid.  As  I  say,  the  disad- 
vantages in  other  respects  are  so  great  that  there  is  really  no  inducement — there 
is  certainly  no  profit  in  doing  it. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  then,  you  think  that  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
interest  of  their  employees  to  be  centrally  located  is  a  common  interest? — A.  Yes; 
it  is.    . 

Q.  Therefore,  that  they  ought  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  harmonize  their 
■differences  and  work  pleasantly  and  profitably  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habeis.)  You  speak  about  the  advantages  of  Chicago.  One 
of  those,  I  suppose,  is  your  opportunity  to  ship  in  any  direction  that  you  desire 
to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  advantage  you  can  not  get  in  a  small  place? — A.  Then  the  differences  in 
freight.  In  a  small  town  you  are  at  an  exceedingly  great  disadvantage  in  regard 
to  freights.  You  have  got  really  no  competition  on  rates.  Now,  suppose  we 
bring  goods  here  from  the  East;  here  we  have  got  6  or  7  or  8  different  lines  which 
enter  into  the  competition;  but  if  I  am  situated  in  some  small  town  that  has  only 
got  1  or  2  roads,  I  am  at  their  mercy. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  reduced  rates  that  are  below  the  open  rate  to  shippers? — A. 
Well,  practically,  no.  Of  course,  the  interstate-commerce  law  prevents  that;  but 
I  get  the  through  rate;  I  do  not  have  to  pay  local  rates. 

Q.  The  local  rate  from  Chicago  to  points  east,  through  so  much  competition,  is 
less  than  it  is  where  there  is  no  competition? — A.  Well,  of  course,  as  I  say,  com- 
petition cuts  the  rates  down;  but  as  to  the  freight  rates  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
anything.  But  the  principal  advantage  of  a  thing  of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  labor. 
That  is  the  principal  thing  that  enters  into  the  calculations  of  every  manufac- 
turer. A  city,  as  large  as  this  is  a  very  good  labor  market.  They  like  to  live  in 
a  large  place,  and  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a  small  place  that  does  not  afford 
them  amusement  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  disadvantage  in  the  large  place  is 
simply  the  disadvantage  of  rent;  on  everything  else,  I  think,  the  advantage  is 
with  the  large  place.  In  all  kinds  of  breadstuff s  and  in  all  kinds  of  things  per- 
taining to  the  consumption  of  a  family  you  can  do  better  in  a  large  place  than  in 
&  small  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  how  much  lower  the  cost  of  these  articles 
■of  food  is  in  Chicago  than  in  the  shoe  centers  of  Massachusetts? — A.  I  don't  know. 
I  could  not  say  that.    I  should  think  considerably  less,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  wages  are  about  the  same  as  are  paid  there? — 
A.  This  statement  that  I  have  given  you  would  probably  compare  very  favorably 
with  anything  in  the  East.  I  think  it  is  higher;  if  it  is,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  employee. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  24,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  H.  CHANNON, 

Manufacturer  of  contractors'  and  railway  supplies,  Chicago. . 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.20  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  James  H.  Channon,  of  Chicago,  vice-president  of  the  H.  Channon  Com- 
pany, was  introduced  as  a  ■witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and. 
occupation? — A.  James  H.  Channon,  vice-president  of  the  H.  Channon  Company, 
32  Market  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? — A.  Contractors'  and  railway  supplies. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  happy  to  hear  any  statement  which  you  wish  to 
make,  either  concerning  the  industrial  condition  or  any  efforts  which  you  and 
others  have  made  to  improve  it  and  increase  your  market. — A.  In  February,  1899, 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  visited  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West  to  see  if  some  pressure 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Quartermaster-General  in  order  to  have  more 
of  the  Government  contracts  let  in  the  West.  We  had  a  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  he  stated  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  these  contracts, 
or  a  great  many  of  the  purchases,  should  not  be  made  in  the  West.  Most  of  the 
contracts  up  to  that  time  had  been  placed  through  the  Philadelphia  quartermas- 
ter's department  and  some  few  through  New  York.  Shoes  made  in.Chicago  were 
supplied  to  the  Eastern  jobbers,  and  then  in  turn  sold  to  the  quartermaster's 
department  in  Philadelphia,  the  Western  manufacturer  being  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  he  could  not  bid  because  there  was  no  inspection  bureau  here  and 
no  standard  samples  on  exhibit.  We  went  over  the  matter  very  thoroughly  with 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  also  called  upon  the  President.  Both  of  them  stated 
they  thought  such  change  should  be  made.  We  saw  General  Ludington,  but 
could  get  no  expression  from  him  as  to  what  would  be  done  in  the  matter.  From, 
that  time  on  we  have  kept  up  an  active  campaign,  trying  to  get  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  to  establish  a  permanent  purchasing  depot  here.  We  did 
succeed,  after  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  in  having  the  Quartermaster  agree 
to  have  all  advertisements  published  simultaneously  in  some  papers  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  in  the  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  papers, 
and  the  plan  was  to  open  bids  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago 
simultaneously  for  the  same  goods  and  award  the  contracts  on  these  bids.  Here- 
tofore the  bids  appeared  in  the  Eastern  papers,  and  by  the  time  the  Chicago  men 
could  get  them  the  Eastern  men  had  secured  options  on  the  raw  materials,  so  we 
were  practically  shut  out  of  bidding  on  them  at  all.  Another  difficulty  was  not 
having  standard  samples  on  exhibit  here.  We  had  tried  andhave  tried  and  we  are 
trying  yet  to  get  what  we  would  call  a  full  line  of  standard  samples.  We  had  some 
here,  and  an  instance  came  up  some  time  ago  in  which  a  Chicago  merchant  was 
awarded  a  contract  for  some  collars.  The  collars  were  made  after  the  standard 
sample,  but  when  compared  with  the  specification  were  not  correct. 

Q.  Men's  collars? — A.  JJo;  linen  collars.  In  our  own  instance  we  had  occasion 
to  bid  on  a  contract  for  flags.  We  made  a  flag  that  was  superior  to  the  standard 
sample,  and  much  to  our  surprise  the  inspector  said  that  it  did  not  come  up  ta 
the  specifications.  We  asked  the  quartermaster  what  he  thought  about  it. 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  can  accept  the  flags  you  have  made,  but  I  much  prefer  you 
should  make  them  to  specifications."  It  seems  as  if  the  Eastern  manufacturer, 
being  on  the  ground,  has  been  able  to  get  goods  passed  that  the  Western  manu- 
facturers can  not. 

Q.  When  you  say  Eastern  do  you  limit  that  to  Philadelphia? — A.  The  Eastern 
manufacturers  seem  to  get  their  goods  passed;  we  can  not.  We  have  a  quarter- 
master's department  here.  Either  they  are  more  rigid  in  their  inspection  than 
the  quartermaster's  department  in  the  East  or  they  interpret  the  specifications 
differently. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  this  quartermaster's  depot  was  established  here?— A.  We 
have  always  had  a  quartermaster's  depot  here,  but  it  was  more  of  a  distributing 
point,  most  of  the  goods  being  purchased  in  the  East  and  then  shipped  here.  We 
have  a  storehouse  here,  but  want  to  establish  a  permanent  purchasing  department 
here  such  as  they  have  in  Philadelphia.  It  would  not  necessitate  any  extra  expense 
to  the  Government.  The  Government  has  a  large  warehouse,  a  force  of  inspect- 
ors, and  a  full  force  to  purchase  those  goods  and  also  inspect  them.  The  goods 
can  be  shipped  from  Chicago.  During  the  war  we  snipped  goods  to  Cuba,  and 
they  arrived  in  Cuba  quicker  when  shipped  direct  from  Chicago  than  they  did 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    We  had  a  60-hour  train  to  Savannah. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  true  that  if  the  people  in  Philadelphia  and  the  people 
in  Chicago  bid  on  a  lot  of  shoes,  and  if  the  Philadelphia  people  nieet  the  samples 
and  requirements  of  the  specification  and  the  Chicago  men  fail,  then  the  Chicago 
men  will  manufacture  the  army  shoes  that  are  supplied  by  the  Philadelphia  con- 
cern?—A.  Yes,  yes;  that  has  been  done  time  and  again.  "We  had  an  instance  in 
regard  to  a  cot.  The  Government  advertised  for  a  cot.  I  submitted  a  sample, 
-which  the  chief  inspector  said  he  would  adopt  and  approve  of.  I  bid  on  it,  and  I 
had  the  only  bid  in  on  the  cot  that  was  acceptable  to  them.  They  then  decided 
that  the  cot  was  1  inch  or  2  inches  too  wide  or  long.  They  wired  and  wanted  to 
know  what  price  I  would  make  on  it  if  the  change  was  made.  I  made  the  price. 
They  then  decided  to  readvertise  for  bids.  In  the  nest  opening  my  price  was  a 
little  lower,  but  about  three  Philadelphia  firms  had  lower  prices.  They  could  not 
make  the  goods  and  they  awarded  the  contract  to  one  man.  He  in  turn  forfeited, 
and  it  went  down  to  the  last  of  them,  and  Gimbel  Brothers  are  making  the 
•contract. 

Q.  Where  are  they?— A.  They  are  in  Philadelphia.  They  sent  a  representative 
to  the  factory  at  Racine  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  really  sandbagged  the 
factory  into  taking  this  order.  The  factory  took  the  contract  and  filled  it.  The 
Government  then  advertised  for  another  lot  of  cots.  Kimball  Brothers  asked  the 
factory  for  the  price.  We  made  them  a  price.  When  they  opened  the  bids  in 
Philadelphia  Kimball  Brothers'  price  was  less  than  the  contract  with  the  factory 
to  make  them.  The  Government  awarded  the  contract  to  Kimball  Brothers  with 
a  time  limit  on  it,  but  the  contract  was  never  forced  and  the  time  was  never 
forced.  We  sent  a  representative  to  Washington  and  wanted  to  know  why  they 
would  not  force  the  contract;  said  that  we  stood  willing  to  furnish  the  goods  as 
soon  as  mentioned  in  the  contract,  and  that  two  Chicago  bids  were  lower.  In  the 
meantime  the  Government  purchased  a  quantity  of  goods,  but  after  delaying  the 
matter  about  six  weeks  we  had  to  accept  the  contract  from  Kimball  Brothers  or 
we  could  not  get  it  and  fill  it.  The  Government  said  thatthey  did  not  want  to  make 
any  feeling  between  two  firms,  but  it  was  a  straight  fact.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
present  condition  existing  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  such  that  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  West  do  not  have  confidence  in  the  depart- 
ment. They  are  afraid  of  the  inspection  and  afraid  of  the  specifications,  and  they 
can  not  see  the  standard  samples.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  make 
clothing  in  Chicago  for  the  Army;  no  reason  why  we  can  not  make  shoes,  under- 
clothing, shirts,  and  collars.  We  have  as  large  manufactories  here  as  anywhere. 
At  the  present  time  the  Army,  with  the  number  of  men  we  have,  are  buying  very 
large  quantities  of  goods,  and  the  Western  people  are  entitled  to  a  certain  amount 
of  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  any  of  you  complain  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
you  felt  that  you  were  not  being  fairly  treated  by  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment ? — A.  We  did  to  Secretary  Alger,  and  he  said  he  would  see  what  could  be 
•done.  Since  then  I  think  all  of  our  complaints  and  everything  have  gone  to 
the  Quartermaster-General. 

Q.  Are  the  Chicago  manufacturers  still  competing  for  an  opportunity  to  furnish 
supplies  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  ? — A.  I  hardly  think  that  they  will 
continue.  It  is  such  an  uphill  fight  that  they  are  about  satisfied  that  they  can  not 
get  the  business. 

Q.  You  assert,  without  qualification,  that  the  goods  which  they  offer,  or  are 
willing  to  offer,  will  be  made  according  to  standard  and  in  every  way  as  good  as 
those  for  which  contracts  are  let  ? — A.  Yes;  they  give  point  to  the  fact  that  they 
will  furnish  the  goods  when  they  get  the  bid. 

Q.  Was  any  excuse  or  explanation  ever  given  to  any  of  you  why  you  did  not 
receive  an  opportunity  to  furnish  the  goods? — A.  The  only  excuse  I  ever  heard 
was  the  one  that  Colonel  Patton  gave,  that  he  thought  that  the  East  was  a  better 
market,  and  he  usually  went  to  the  market  that  he  could  find  the  supplies  in. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  in  what  respect  it  was  a  better  market  ? — A.  He  explained 
that  he  did  not  think  shoes  were  manufactured  in  the  West,  and  I  told  him  that 
the  contract  that  Wanamaker  had  at  that  time  was  being  made  by  Tilt,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  all  these  efforts  related  to  quartermaster's  supplies  only,  or  have  they 
•extended  to  commissary  supplies? — A.  All  the  efforts  that  I  know  of  have  related 
to  quartermaster's  supplies  only.  I  have  heard  nothing  as  regards  the  commis- 
sary, except  through  some  talk  with  the  wholesale  houses  in  regard  to  it.  I  know 
nothing  about  that  whatever.  We  have  a  commissary  department  here,  I  think, 
that  buys  very  freely. 

Q.  Your  understanding  is  in  a  general  way  that  Chicago  has  an  opportunity 
to  furnish  large  quantities  of  commissary  supplies  to  the  Government? — A.  I 
think  so,  yes;  we  have  quite  a  large  commissary  department  .here. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  there  any  rule  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
distribute  these  contracts  over  the  different  sections  of  the  country? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.;  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make? — A.  No; 
except  that  I  think  something  should  be  done  so  that  the  trade  could  be  divided 
up  more  evenly.  "With  all  the  Government  departments  the  Eastern  manufac- 
turers seem  to  have  a  great  advantage.  All  the  goods  for  the  Post-Offlce  Depart- 
ment are  purchased  in  the  East.  Chicago  and  the  Western  manufacturers  get 
very  little  opportunity  to  get  any  of  these  contracts.  Our  mail  bags  are  all  made 
in  the  East;  they  make  large  contracts;  the  Chicago  people  very  seldom  get  an 
opportunity  to  bid  on  them.  While  they  advertise,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
advertisements.  All  the  supplies  for  the  Navy  to  a  large  extent  are  bought  in 
the  East.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that,  because  we  can  not  sell  them 
here;  but  as  long  as  they  give  the  Eastern  manufacturers  this  trade,  they  should 
share  the  other  trade  with  us.  They  ought  to  give  us  some  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  trade.  While  it  is  true'  we  have  a  small  arsenal  at  JefEersonville, 
they  do  not  buy  very  largely,  and  even  then  the  Eastern  manufacturers  get  an 
opportunity  to  bid  on  everything.  All  the  manufacturers  ask  for  is  a  permanent 
depot  here,  which  shall  be  a  purchasing  depot,  with  a  full  line  of  standard  samples 
such  as  we  are  supposed  to  bid  on,  and  a  full  opportunity  to  bid  whenever  the 
Government  wants  anything  furnished.  We  do  not  want  it  for  3  months  or  4 
months,  we  want  it  for  a  year;  and  then  if  we  can  not  do  it  we  are  willing  to  say 
that  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  right.  But  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  be  prepared  to  bid  on  a  Government  contract; 
necessarily  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  make  the  connection  with  the  manu- 
facturers, and  get  your  samples  out  and  your  figures;  and  the  first  time-you  bid 
perhaps  you  are  away  off,  and  you  have  got  to  take  a  contract  or  two  to  really 
gauge  your  goods  and  arrive  at  an  actual  figure. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  any  defect  in  the  law  on  the  subject,  or  is 
the  difficulty  wholly  administrative? — A.  I  think  it  is  wholly  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Quartermaster-General;  it  is  wholly  the  policy  that  he  takes.  They 
are  following  out  rules  that  have  been  followed,  I  suppose,  ever  since  the  War 
Department  was  organized.  While  we  had  a  very  small  Army  it  did  not  amount 
to  much;  but  now  that  we  have  a  large  Army  the  purchases  are  so  great  that 
they  should  change  their  method  of  doing  their  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  wrong;  that  there  is  unjust  discrimination? 
You  have  political  influence  enough  to  demand  a  Congressional  investigation  and 
have  it  righted? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  would  do  anything  wrong,  or  that  they  would  make  any 
discriminations.  They  are  carrying  on  their  business  as  they  have  done  for  years 
back.  But  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times;  they  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  increase  of  our  large  Army,  and  I  think  they  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
East.  They  have  been  buying  goods  there  so  long  that  they  have  an  idea  that  the 
East  is  the  only  place  to  get  their  goods;  and  for  this  reason  they  have  awarded 
most  of  the  contracts  there.  As  regards  the  inspection  bureau,  that  is  another 
matter.  I  have  always  found  than  the  goods  coming  from  the  East  seem  to  be 
better  to  Eastern  inspectors  than  the  Western  goods  would  be. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  26, 1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  LEE  M.  HART. 

General  secretary-treasurer  National  A lliance  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  of  the  United 

States  and  Can 

The  special  subcommission  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  4  p.  m.  Mr.  Lee  M.  Hart,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  National  Alliance  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  postoffice  address,  Mr.  Hart? — A.  Chicago, 
HI. 

Q.  Street  and  number?— A.  Office,  Boom  57,  126  Washington  street;  residence, 
Bartl's  Hotel,  State  and  Harrison  streets. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  organization  which  you  represent  been  in  existence? — A. 
From  a  national  standpoint  since  1893 — that  is,  permanently  organized  in  1893. 
We  had  for  two  or  three  years  before  that  been  trying  to  get  a  national  organi- 
zation together,  and  previous  to  any  step  to  form  our  national  body  we  had  been 
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organized  as  locals  as  far  back  as  1877.  Our  first  assembly  was  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  the  John  McCullough  Assembly,  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  assemblies  are  there  in  Chicago?— A.  We  have  on© 
organization  in  each  city.  .  _ 

Q.  How  many  cities  in  the  United  States  have  you A.  (Interrupting.)   We 

are  organized  in  110  cities. 

Q,  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  national  organization?— A.  We  have 
close  on  to  5,000  members.    We  shall  have  5,000  by  our  next  convention,  in  July. 

Q.  Will  you  please  define  the  limitations  of  the  term  "  stage  employees?  "—A. 
Our  organization,  as  is  stated  in  our  by-laws,  admits  (reading  from  constitution 
of  national  alliance) : 

"  The  objects  of  this  alliance  shall  be  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  rate  of  wages 
for  its  members,  and  to  see  that  only  competent  persons  who  are  members  of  this 
alliance  are  employed  as  carpenters,  property  men,  gas  men,  electricians,  stage 
hands,  flymen,  calcium  and  electro-calcium  light  operators  in  the  various  theaters 
throughout  the  United  States." 

The  gas  men  are  practically  out  of  date,  practically  wiped  out  through  the  intro- 
duction of  electricity. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  not  employees- in  the  class  of  actors? — A.  None  at  all;  the  me- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  a  charter  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  advantages  have  come  to  your  members  as  a  result  of 
the  organization  ? — A.  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Edwin  Forrest  and  a 
few  of  those  actors  at  a  time  previous  to  that.  In  this  country  in  those  days  we 
were  working  under  what  they  called  the  stock-company  system.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  traveling  combinations.  That  being  the  case  the  theatrical  man- 
agers and  the  theaters  did  not  get  up  the  productions  that  we  have  to-day,  neither 
from  an  artistic  or  from  a  mechanical  standpoint.  As  they  were  introduced  it 
became  necessary  for  us  to  organize,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  those  days, 
previous  to  1880,  outside  of  the  carpenter  and  the  scenic  artist  and  the  property 
man,  the  rest  of  the  labor  practically  got  nothing,  absolutely  got  nothing,  for 
their  services.  In  some  of  the  cities,  like  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
New  York,  they  got  very  little  or  nothing,  possibly  50  cents  a  performance;  25 
cents  a  performance  in  cities  like  Cleveland  and  others.  Outside  of  the  three 
men  I  have  mentioned — the  scenic  artist  and  property  man  and  carpenter — the 
men  received  absolutely  nothing-  for  their  services,  and  the  reason  of  that  was 
that  those  men  were  employed  in  the  daytime  at  some  other  trade.  As  the 
theatrical  business  spread  and  it  became  a  trade  of  itself,  through  the  different 
large  productions,  both  operatic,  dramatic,  melodramic,  and  so  on,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  men  employed  in  the  theater  devote  more  or  less  or  all  their 
time  to  it.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  trying  to  secure  it  in  some  of  our 
cities,  but  eventually  we  did.  In  lieu  of  salary  the  manager  used  to  send  back  a 
can  of  beer  or  something  like  that,  put  up  a  little  lunch,  or  send  up  something  for 
the  men.  Of  course,  there  were  a  great  many  of  us  that  objected  to  it,  but  in 
those  days  we  could  not  do  anything;  we  simply  had  to  stay  with  it  and  say 
nothing.  But  this  has  been  our  aim  through  our  organization,  that  our  time  must 
be  given  up  to  it.  No  man  can  work  the  entire  day  in  a  factory,  or  even  in  a 
store,  and  then  go  to  a  theater,  where  they  are  required  to  work  from  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening  until  12,  and  work  those  5  or  6  hours  for  nothing,  and  be  able  to  do  a 
day's  work  the  next  day.  We  got  together  and  grew  on  the  credit  of  opposition, 
not  so  much  from  the  legitimate  manager  as  from  managers  who  are  unscrupu- 
lous, who  do  not  desire  to  pay  anything  at  all,  who  come  along  and  organize  a 
company  and  go  and  take  a  theater  on  absolutely  nothing,  simply  trusting  to 
Providence  that  business  may  be  good  from  the  start,  and  if  it  is  good  from  the 
start  all  right;  and  if  not,  why  it  is  up  in  the  air  and  the  people  that  he  has 
engaged  receive  absolutely  nothing  for  all  the  services  they  have  already  rendered. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  these  managers  from  New  York,  and  more  so  from 
Chicago,  will  take  out  a  company  of  men,  women,  and  children — take  them  a 
thousand,  miles  or  so  and  leave  them  upon  their  own  resources  and  think  nothing 
of  it.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  have  organized;  and  while  we  are  organized 
from  a  mechanical  standpoint  on  the  stage,  we  have  already  on  several  occasions 
rendered  assistance  to  actors  and  actresses  in  securing  for  them  justice  at  the 
hands  of  these  unscrupulous  managers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Do  your  members  travel  with  the  traveling  companies 
to  any  extent? — A.  Yes;  about  99  per  cent  of  all  the  traveling  companies  employ 
none  but  union  labor. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  none  but  people  whom  they  take  along  with  them? — A.  You 
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know  the  traveling  managers;  some  of  them  have  not  any  other  interest  except 
the  combination  that  they  are  traveling  with.  There  are  some  managers,  like 
Mr.  Frohman  and  others,  that  have  theaters  as  well  as  companies;  and  Mr.  Froh- 
man  employs  none  but  union  labor  in  his  theaters  in  New  York  City  as  well  as 
with  all  his  companies  that  are  traveling. 

Q.  If  he  is  going  to  put  a  play  on  in  Chicago,  does  he  have  to  bring  stage 
employees  here,  or  does  he  find  them  right  here  that  are  competent  to  do  it? — A. 
He  finds  them  right  here.  Outside,  of  course,  every  traveling  company  that  car- 
ries scenery,  and  property,  and  electrical  effects  carries  a  carpenter,  and  some- 
times two  or  three  assistants,  and  an  electrician  and  assistants,  and  a  property 
man  and  assistant.  That  becomes  necessary  in  the  general  handling  of  it,  and 
also  that  on  the  first  nights  the  production  may  have  a  smooth  run  without  any 
mishap.  If  it  will  run  100  nights  in  New  York,  it  will  run  here  equally  well; 
but  when  they  close  in  New  York,  or  any  other  city  after  a  long  ran,  outside  of 
the  mechanical  heads  there  are  required  possibly  20  or  30  other  men  to  handle  the 
scenery  and  stuff.  Those  men  they  find  in  the  cities.  They  also  find  a  complete 
staff  of  men 

y.  (By  Mr.  Kexxedy.  interrupting.)  How  thorough  is  your  organization  in 
Chicago  with  reference  to  the  theaters? — A.  "We  have  only  two  nonunion  theaters 
and  one  that  is  not  paying  salary,  so  we  could  not  agree  to  make  it  a  union  house 
if  they  wanted  to.  If  they  are  not  going  to  pay  salaries  to  men  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing we  would  rather  have  them  give  it  to  the  nonunion  labor.  We  can  give  them 
that  reward. 

Q.  Are  you  represented  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  send  delegates  there? — A.  Yes;  I  am  personally  a  delegate  there. 

Q.  If  the  employers  were  to  treat  you  unjustly  you  would  receive  sympathy 
from  the  members  of  the  Federation  in  every  city  to  the  extent  of  even  boycott- 
ing the  theater? — A.  If  we  had  any  trouble  in  a  theater  we  should  have  to  present 
the  trouble  first  to  our  international  office.  The  international  office  would  inves- 
tigate, and  if  they  found  that  we  were  right  they  would  extend  to  us  the  protec- 
tion of  the  organization.  At  the  same  time  we  should  also  have  to  present  it  to 
the  Federation  of  Labor.  If  they  said  that  we  were  right  we  should  expect  to 
get  the  sympathy  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  arbitration  in  your  laws? — A.  We  solicit  it. 

Q.  And  it  is  one  of  the  written  laws  of  your  organization,  is  it? — A.  No;  it  is 
not  exactly  written.  We  have  local  agreements,  and  in  our  local  agreements  we 
favor  arbitration.  Each  local  organization  has  the  right  to  conduct  its  own  busi- 
ness, because  in  various  cities  the  conditions  are  different.  In  New  York  the 
great  productions  are  launched  forth  wherein  everything  is  made  or  lost.  The 
conditions  there  would  not  be  applicable  here  in  Chicago,  and  our  conditions 
would  not  be  applicable  to  Canton,  Ohio,  nor  Massillon, nor  any  of  those  places; 
consequently  we  leave  it  to  the  local.  We  do  not  interfere  locally  with  the  mak- 
ing of  local  laws.  If  the  condition  is  all  right  we  let  them  work  under  that  con- 
dition, and  every  member  from  our  standpoint  would  abide  by  any  decision  that 
might  be  rendered  on  it  by  any  set  of  fair-minded  men. 

Q.  The  hours  of  labor  of  your  members  are  not  very  long,  are  they? — A.  Yes; 
that  is,  the  labor  of  running  the  stage  after  everything  is  built  is  not  long;  it  is 
from  half  past  7  until  the  show  is  out;  but  then  on  the  last  night  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  show  that  closes  here  in  Chicago  it  would  have  to  jump  to  New  York, 
for  instance,  and  the  men  would  have  to  work  after  the  show  until  2  or  3  or  4, 
and  sometimes  6  or  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  getting  the  show  out,  so  that 
they  can  catch  the  train. 

Q.  In  your  labor  unions  you  are  not  permitted  to  work  outside  of  your  own  busi- 
ness. Could  a  carpenter  work  outside  as  a  day  laborer? — A.  When  I  was  just 
commencing  I  was  stage  carpenter  for  Col.  J.  D.  Hopkins:  but  I  was  also  em- 
ployed at  the  Auditorium  Theater,  and  a  vacancy  occurred  in  our  local  organiza- 
tion, and  knowing  that  the  local  organization  would  not  allow  me  to  work  at  my 
trade  I  quit  work  on  the  outside;  but  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  employed 
at  my  trade,  although  I  was  for  6  years  an  international  officer. 

Q.  Do  the  wages  that  are  received  by  these  men  justify  them  in  abstaining 
from  work  outside? — A.  At  the  present  time  they  do.  At  first  all  they  got  was  a 
can  of  beer  or  some  such  thing,  because  they  knew  in  the  daytime  they  were 
employed  at  something  else.  That  was  all  right,  but  it  did  not  tend  to  give  any 
stability  to  a  man  or  to  his  character;  and  when  you  said  to  anybody  a  few  years 
ago  that  you  were  working  in  a  theater  they  knew  just  where  to  place  you, 
because  they  knew  just  the  conditions  you  were  working  under.  We  are  very  strict 
on  that,  and  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  organization.  Now  gen- 
tlemen, just  to  carry  out  what  I  have  said  to  yon  that  each  organization  makes 
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its  own  rules,  I  have  here  the  constitutions  of  the  Chicago  union,  of  the  Omaha, 
and  also  of  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

This  is  the  Omaha  (reading):  "  This  union  shall  not  support  anyone  who  may- 
be discharged  through  dishonesty,  but  will  strive  at  all  times  to  uphold  the  name 
of  the  union. 

"Any  member  of  this  union  reporting  for  work  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  fifty  (50c. )  cents.  Any  member  who  shall  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  lose  a  performance  through  drunkenness,  on  complaint  of  the 
head  of  his  department,  if  charges  be  proven  true,  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  two 
($2.50)  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  suspended,  or  expelled,  at  the  option  of  the  union." 

In  Chicago  here  we  have  (reading) :  "Any  member  of  this  union  reporting  for 
work  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $2.  Any 
member  who  shall  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  lose  a  performance  through  drunk- 
enness, thereby  causing  him  to  lose  his  position,  and  on  complaint  of  the  head  of 
his  department,  if  charges  be  proven  true,  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  $5,  suspended, 
or  expelled,  at  the  option  of  this  union. 

"Any  member  who  enters  the  meeting  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  disturbs  the 
harmony  thereof,  or  uses  abusive,  disorderly,  or  profane  language,  or  refuses 
obedience  to  the  presiding  officer,  shall  be  admonished  by  the  chair,  and  if  he 
offend  again  he  shall  be  ejected  from  the  hall,  and  afterwards  dealt  with  at  the 
pleasure  of  this  union." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  character  of  stage  employees  improved  per- 
ceptibly since  the  organization  was  formed? — A.  Yes;  our  members  to-day  are 
men  who  are  respected  with  any  other  class  of  men,  not  alone  as  men,  but  also 
socially;  they  are  met  socially;  they  belong  to  the  various  organizations,  fraternal 
and  otherwise,  which  in  previous  years  they  did  not.  Here  is  another  matter 
(reading):  "Partisan  politics  shall  not  be  permitted  in  the  meetings  under  any 
circumstances." 

We  have  found  in  our  organization  that  we  have  driven  off  the  road  and  we 
have  driven  out  of  the  large  cities  a  large  class  of  speculative  managers,  who 
start  absolutely  on  nothing.  If  business  was  good  at  the  start  they  went  ahead; 
if  it  was  not  the  only  persons  to  lose  were  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
were  employed  by  them.  There  was  a  vast  number  of  this  kind  of  men,  and  we 
have  found  that  it  is  only  by  organization  that  we  have  been  able  to  improve  our 
line  of  work  and  make  it,  as  it  were,  a  recognized  class  of  work  for  men  to  work 
at.    We  have  built  a  trade  for  ourselves,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  done. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties?— A.  Yes;  we  have  had  quite  a  number. 
We  have  got  one  in  Detroit  at  Lhe  present  time,  wherein  every  theater  in  the  city 
is  involved.  It  was  because  the  managers  on  their  side  claimed  that  the  men 
demanded  radical  laws— wanted  to  run  their  business,  come  in  on  their  stage  and 
tell  them  what  they  had  to  do  and  whom  they  had  to  employ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
Every  theater  is  involved,  and  some  80  men.  A  year  ago  the  city  was  going  to 
enact  a  law  for  closing  the  theaters  on  Sundays.  The  ministers  had  gone  to  our 
members  and  invited  them  to  attend  the  meetings  which  they  held,  and  I  believe 
our  organization  sent  a  committee  to  Lansing.  The  managers  spent  some  $5,000 
in  trying  to  prevent  the  law  being  carried.  The  law  was  not  carried,  but  the 
managers  organized  themselves  and  said,  "Here,  if  this  union  lives  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  this  law  will  be  enacted  if  they  continue  to  agitate  it;  we 
shall  have  to  close  our  theaters  on  Sunday."  So  they  started  in  and  organized 
themselves  into  a  little  combination,  and  when  the  season  opened  they  got  men 
from  Canada,  and  from  different  smaller  cities;  they  could  not  get  them  from  our 
large  cities,  because  we  were  all  organized,  but  they  got  them  from  the  little 
country  towns  and  got  them  up  there;  and  in  that  way  the  trouble  has  been  on 
all  the  season.  We  have  tried  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  When  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  met  there  in  Detroit  last  December  a  committee  of  9  men 
representing  the  different  trades  and  from  different  sections  of  the  country  other 
than  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  other  than  either  the  international  association  or 
our  organization,  went  before  the  managers  and  in  every  way  tried  to  adjust  the 
matter,  but  could  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  having  theatrical  performances  on  Sunday? A. 

I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are 
situated  differently.  We  are  cosmopolitan  people.  A  man  will  have  to  be  accli- 
mated to  the  climate  he  is  going  to  live  in.  At  the  present  time  I  am  in  Chicago 
and  it  is  all  right  for  Chicago  to  have  them;  the  people  want  it,  and  from  that 
standpoint  I  do  not  think  that  personally  I  should  like  to  see  the  Sunday  peform- 
ance  cut  out.    I  think  that  a  man  requires  one  good  day's  rest. 

Q.  If  there  are  to  be  Sunday  performances  do  you  think  there  should  be  another 
set  of  hands  employed,  so  as  to  give  you  one  day's  rest?— A.  No;  in  the  Sunday 
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performance  the  man  that  does  the  common  labor  is  the  only  one  that  benefits 
thereby.  He  gets  paid  for  it;  he  getspaid  so  much  on  the  performance.  The  car- 
penter does  not  get  extra,  but  has  to  work  for  the  same  money  as  he  would  for  six. 
The  actor,  after  traveling  all  night  from  some  distant  city,  comes  into  the  city 
and  has  to  get  ready  for  two  performances  on  Sunday;  he  does  not  get  a  cent  extra 
for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  think  the  Sunday  performance  is  rather  harder  on  the 
actors  than  it  is  on  anybody  else? — A.  Well,  it  is  equally  hard  on  the  man  locally. 
While  there  is  another  company  coming  in  he  has  to  stay  up  all  night  to  get  the 
other  show  out.  But,  as  I  said,  if  we  had  not  had  the  organization  we  should  not 
have  accomplished  anything;  and  if  you  consider,  gentlemen,  and  take  the  condi- 
tion to-day  in  the  theaters  of  America,  you  very  seldom  hear  of  a  fire  in  our 
theaters,  or  panics,  which  some  15  years  ago  occurred  very  frequently.  To-day 
they  are  eliminated  entirely.  Our  stage  force,  as  our  statistics  will  show,  are  all 
sober  men.  If  they  are  not  we  hunt  them  out;  we  do  not  wait  for  a  manager  to 
come  and  tell  us;  we  hunt  them  out  and  expel  them  from  the  organization.  They 
have  got  to  attend  to  their  duties;  they  come  half  an  hour  before  the  time  and 
see  if  everything  is  all  right,  and  they  are  there  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
after  the  show.  It  is  entirely  upon  the  men  of  my  organization  that  the  safety  of 
the  public  depends,  because  a  slight  flash  in  all  that  tinsel  back  of  the  stage, 
which  is  nothing  but  paper,  and  thousands  of  lives  can  be  lost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  any  women  stage  employees? — A.  No;  not  in 
our  organization. 

Q.  Are  there  any  outside  of  your  organization? — A.  No;  we  deal  entirely  in  the 
mechanical  departments,  although  we  have  helped  lots  of  actresses  to  secure 
money.  Here  a  few  weeks  ago — I  should  not  like  to  mention  the  actress's  name — 
I  secured  $300  back  salary  from  a  very  prominent  manager  who  did  not  want  to 
pay  the  salary.  We  refused  to  work  his  show.  You  know  it  is  all  right  to  have 
actors  and  all  that,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  the  manual  labor  they  have  got 
to  have  the  scenery  too. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  further,  Mr.  Hart,  that  you  would  like  to  state  to 
us? — A.  I  read  some  time  ago  about  the  theatrical  trust  in  the  papers.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  danger  to  theatrical  business.  In  so  far  as  the 
labor  and  mechanical  part  is  concerned,  and  the  permanency  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  and  the  artistic  portion,  I  do  not  think  that  the  theatrical 
trust,  as  constituted  through  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  and  his  confreres,  is  doing 
any  damage  to  the  theatrical  business.  Wherever  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  is  con- 
cerned he  employs  a  larger  number  of  men  than  any  other  manager,  and  he 
employs  in  his  theaters  in  New  York  and  in  all  his  traveling  companies  nothing 
but  union  men.  The  so-called  theatrical  trust  exists;  that  is,  as  a  national  trust. 
Of  course,  some  of  our  cities,  like  Detroit,  have  a  little  local  trust,  which  we 
can  handle  ourselves;  but  as  a  national  trust,  the  theatrical  trust  has  not  hurt  us 
as  a  labor  body. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Has  it  hurt  anybody?— A.  I  guess  the  authors  are  about 
the  only  ones  that  are  hurt;  they  do  not  get  the  highest  price  that  they  ask. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  actors  and  actresses? — A.  It  certainly  can  not  affect 
them,  because  theaters  are  continually  going  up  everyday;  they  are  being  built  in 
all  our  cities — they  are  putting  up  new  ones  and  tearing  down  the  old  ramshackle 
places.  In  New  York  as  well  as  Chicago  there  is  continual  talk  of  a  new  theater, 
and  when  you  sum  it  up  to  find  out  who  is  going  to  have  them,  it  is  Mr.  Frohman 
or  some  of  his  companies.  There  are  more  people  employed  to-day  with  us  on 
that  account,  and  they  are  employed  permanently  and  get  larger  salaries. 

Q.  Are  not  the  prominent  actors  and  actresses  of  the  company  compelled  to 
appear  in  the  theaters  owned  by  this  combination  in  certain  cases,  or  go  without 
an  audience? — A.  If  they  won't  book  in  New  York,  we  expect  then  they  will  not 
allow  them  to  book  in  any  theaters  that  they  control  throughout  the  United 

States. 

Q.  And  they  practically  control  the  theatrical  talent  of  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

q!  That  is,  they  compel  them  to  work  for  them? — A.  They  compel  them  to  per- 
form in  their  theaters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  affects  the  salaries  paid  them  adversely? — A.  No;  it  affects 
them  simply  in  this  way,  that  the  companies  that  play  in  their  theaters  have  got 
to  give  up  a  certain  percentage  for  booking  privileges. 

Q.  Which  they  fix,  of  course?— A.  Which  they  fix. 

Q.  Has  it. not  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  competition  in  the  theatrical  line? — 
A.  it  has  not  destroyed  it  in  this  city;  it  has  not  destroyed  it  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Has  it  operated,  in  any  case  that  has  come  under  your  notice,  to  the  loss  or 
disadvantage  of  theaters  not  owned  or  controlled  by  this  trust?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  It  has  injured  them?— A.  It  has  injured  them  to  this  extent:  Ithasnotinjured 
the  patronage  or  clientele  that  will  come  to  the  theater,  but  it  has  made  it  hard 
for  them  at  times  to  find  companies  to  play,  and  they  have  either  had  to  go  to 
work  and  take  in  anything,  in  order  to  keep  the  theater  open,  or  else  close  down. 

Q.  The  trust  controls  the  best  talent  of  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  secure  that,  the  owners  of  theaters  throughout  the  country 
have  to  make  terms  with  the  trust  or  go  without  the  best  talent?— A.  The  theaters 
of  the  country,  whenever  they  do  not  book  through  the  trust  and  give  up  a  certain 
percentage  do  not  get  the  trust  companies;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  trust 
agrees  not  to  play  any  of  their  companies  in  opposition  houses. 

Q.  Has  it  resulted  in  increasing  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  general  public— 
the  formation  of  this,  the  theatrical  trust? — A.  No;  the  prices  to-day  are  about  the 
same.  The  prices  of  different  attractions  at  times  are  more,  like  Irving  and  a  few 
of  them— that  is,  the  imported  stars — that  they  will  charge  50  cents  to  $2  or  $3  to 
see. 

Q.  But,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  first-class  theaters  of 
Chicago  been  increased  since  the  formation  of  this  theatrical  syndicate,  or  are  the 
prices  now  the  same  as  they  always  have  been?-  -A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  And  the  same  seats  in  the  same  theaters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  labor  organization  has  a  very  kindly  feeling  for 
this  theatrical  trust? — A.  No;  we  have  not  any  kindly  feeling  toward,  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  an  unkindly  feeling? — A.  No,  no.  There  are  members  of  the 
trust  that  we  are  very  much  on  the  outs  with.  Now,  for  instance,  there  is  Rich 
&  Harris,  of  Boston,  we  have  trouble  with;  there  is  Nixon  &  Zimmerman  we 
have  trouble  with.  It  is  a  purely  local  affair.  It  might  exist  in  Boston  and  it 
might  exist  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  does  not  exist  nationally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  In  your  judgment  has  the  tendency  of  the  trusts  and 
syndicates  in  the  theatrical  business  been  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned? — A.  If  all  men  were  like  Mr.  Prohman  I  should 
not  mind  if  they  entered  into  a  trust. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what,  in  your  judgment,  has  been  the  result?  Has  it  been 
advantageous  or  otherwise  to  the  general  public  so  far? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  very  advantageous;  I  think  it  has  been  a  detriment  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  any  tendency  to  elevate  the  class  of  performances? — 
A.  It  has  in  some  ways  and  in  others  it  has  not.  During  the  last  year  or  two  the 
productions  have  not  been  of  a  character  that  have  been  morally  or  artistically 
above  the  standard.  They  have  been  rather  of  a  mediocre  kind,  and  sometimes 
below  the  standard;  and  if  a  man  and  his  family  desire  to  go  to  a  first-class 
theater  he  has  got  to  patronize  it,  and  that  is  all  he  can  get. 

Q.  He  has  got  to  take  what  the  syndicate  gives  him? — A.  Got  to  take  what  they 
give  him. 

Q.  Does  the  theatrical  syndicate,  generally  speaking,  practically  control  the 
theatrical  business  of  the  country? — A.  They  do;  they  control  practically  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  Any  first-class  play,  or  anything  like  that  that  the  public 
to-day  desire,  they  must  get  from  the  theatrical  trust  and  take  what  they  give 
them:  outside,  of  course,  of  two  or  three  companies  like  Mrs.  Fiske's,  that  are 
going  in  an  independent  manner,  I  believe,  to-day.  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Heme 
are  about  the  only  people  that  are  playing  independently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Julia  Marlowe?— A.  Julia  Marlowe  is  conducted  through 
the  trust. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  So  that  they  exist,  Mrs.  Piske  and  Mr.  Heme?— A.  They 
are  successful,  but  they  are  put  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  I  suppose. 
There  are  some  cities  where  they  can  not  secure  a  first-class  theater. 

Q.  There  are  some  cities  where  they  can  not  secure  a  first-class  theater? — A. 
Yes.  In  Chicago  they  play  here  at  the  Grand  Opera  House;  and  the  Grand  Opera 
House  is  only  a  house  of  a  special  class.  In  St.  Louis  they  play  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  which  is  a  blood  and  thunder  melodrama  house,  and  in  Cincinnati 
they  play  at  Pike's  Opera  House,  which  is  a  variety  house. 

Q.  What  theater  was  Alice  Neilson  in  here?— A.  She  was  at  the  Columbia. 
She  was  with  the  last  company  that  was  in  that  theater  before  it  burned  down. 

Q.  You  have  had  close  associations  with  actors  and  actresses  in  your  business? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  generally  entertained  by  them,  that  is,  the  leaders, 
with  respect  to  the  theatrical  syndicate? — A.  They  think  that  it  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  injury  artistically  and  financially,  and  they  would  like  to  see  things  as 
they  were  in  the  olden  times,  when  the  manager  of  the  theater  was  also  an  actor, 
like  Colonel  Miles,  Lester  Wallack,  and  those  people,  that  understood  as  much 
about  the  back  of  the  stage  as  they  did  about  the  front. 
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Q.  In  these  theaters  which  are  owned  by  individuals  are  the  terms  made  by 
individuals  with  each  company? — A.  To-day,  through  the  theatrical  syndicate, 
there  are  a  great  many  schools  for  acting  in  New  York,  and  indirectly  they  are 
connected  with  the  Frohman  houses,  and  each  year  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
men  and  women  that  graduate  from  these  schools  that  are  given  positions  with 
companies.  Two  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Omaha  we  held  our  national  conven- 
tion, and  Mr.  F.  F.  MacKay,  an  old-time  actor,  and  Mr.  John  Jack,  an  old-time 
actor,  presented  themselves  at  our  convention  for  admittance  to  be  affiliated 
with  us  as  an  organization,  as  an  actors'  society  of  America.  They  had  some 
1 ,800  members.  They  applied  to  us  for  a  charter.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
a  charter  was  refused  upon  these  grounds:  Mr.  MacKay  was  asked  if  it  was  not  a 
fact  that  he  was  running  a  school  of  acting,  a  conservatory.  He  said  yes.  He 
was  asked  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  when  they  graduated  he  allowed  his  people  to 
travel  with  the  Frohman  company,  and  he  also  coached  them;  and  we  asked  him 
under  what  conditions  they  went  into  the  actors'  society.  Every  organization 
requires  a  certain  apprenticeship;  and  he  stated  that  for  the  first  2  years  they 
were  held  as  sort  of  subs  in  their  society,  or  what  we  should  call  in  ours  appren- 
tices. He  stated  that  these  people  could  get  work  and  take  the  positions — leading 
juvenile  positions  or  those  of  women — at  a  salary  of  $20  a  week,  where  originally 
the  actor  who  has  lent  the  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  would  get  $75  to  $100  a 
week;  that  is,  a  young  woman  or  a  young  man  coming  from  good  families,  good 
homes,  ostensibly,  would,  simply  to  get  into  the  business,  work  for  $20  a  week 
and  less;  and  that  his  society  acquiesced  in  it.  Consequently  we  refused  to  grant 
them  a  charter.  That  is  why  the  really  legitimate  people  on  the  stage  hold  no 
kindly  feelings  toward  a  great  many  of  these  companies,  that  have  got  a  great 
many  people,  through  these  schools  of  acting,  for  very  low  wag»s.  That  has 
driven  the  legitimate  actor  and  actress  out  on  the  streets. 

Q.  Is  there  no  question  of  merit  involved? — A.  It  is  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

Q.  The  actor  or  actress  that  does  not  possess  merit  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing?— A.  No;  that  is  true,  too;  but  yet  while  they  have  just  as  much  right  to  go 
in  and  be  an  actor  if  they  have  the  ability  as  they  have  to  be  a  lawyer,  still  the 
manager  knows  that  he  can  get  them  from  these  schools  of  acting  for  little  or 
nothing. 

Q.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  that  the  theatrical  trust  encourages  and  gives  its 
supp  ort  to  this  arrangement,  to  the  disadvantage  to  what  you  call  the  legitimate 
actor  and  actress? — A.  Yes;  outside  of  a  few  of  their  leading  people,  the  majority 
are  from  these  schools.  I  saw  here,  2  or  3  years  ago,  Under  the  Red  Robe, 
after  it  had  made  its  run  in  New  York  City  and  was  touring  the  country.  There 
were  only  5  really  legitimate  people  that  were  receiving  legitimate  salaries. 

Q.  They  are  not  only  controlling  the  theaters,  but  they  are  now  controlling  the 
production  of  actors  and  actresses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  tendency  of  it  is  rather A.  (Interrupting.)  It  has  a  tendency 

to  degrade  the  theater. 

Q.  Is  downward? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  do  you  call  legitimate  salaries  for  different 
classes? — A.  You  could  not  classify  an  actor  any  more  than  you  could  a  lawyer. 
It  is  a  profession,  and  a  man  is  rated  according  to  his  ability;  but  a  person  that 
has  to  supply  costumes,  and  from  4  to  5  of  them,  for  a  play  of  a  legitimate  char- 
acter, and.  has  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  it,  should  certainly  receive  more  than 
$20  a  week.  A  great  many  of  them  have  families  in  New  York,  and  they  can 
not  take  them  with  them;  and  by  the  time  they  get  through  paying  their  hotel 
bills  and  incidental  expenses  necessary  for  themselves  and  their  expenses  at  home 
they  have  not  got  much  left  for  the  rainy  day,  which  comes  4  and  5  months  every 
year. 

Q.  Then  their  board  is  not  paid  by  the  manager,  and  they  pay  everything  ? — A. 
They  pay  their  own  board.  The  only  expenses  that  the  manager  pays  are  the  trav- 
eling expenses,  not  the  sleeping  car.  If  they  want  a  sleeping  car,  they  pay  for  it 
themselves.  The  only  time  he  will  supply  them  with  a  sleeping  car  or  buffet  car 
is  when  they  travel  in  a  hurry — close  up  in  one  town  on  Saturday  night  and  open 
in  New  York  on  Monday.  The  actor  gets  that  railroad  fare,  but  he  pays  all  the 
other  expenses,  and  he  is  supposed  to  put  up  at  a  pretty  good  hotel. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  stars  get  nearly  all  the  profits  from  the  business? — A. 
They  get  a  very  small  proportion.  They  get  a  stated  salary,  and  possibly  5  or  10 
per  cent  of  the  net. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  with  such  actors  as  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry? — A.  No; 
oh,  no.  Mr.  Irving  comes  in  under  a  different  category.  He  owns  his  own  com- 
pany; he  is  independent  in  that  way.    You  possibly  take  Maude  Adams  or  John 
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Drew;  they  get  a  certain  salary  and  5  or  10  per  cent  on  the  net;  but  with  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  he  would  possibly  in  cities  like  Chicago  get  90  or  95  per  cent  of  the 
gross.  The  majority  of  companies  that  are  traveling  average  50  per  cent — 50 
and  50. 

Q.  How  are  the  owners  of  the  theaters  paid? — A.  As  I  state,  the  contract 
between  the  traveling  manager  and  the  manager  of  the  theater  is  rated  on  a  basis 
of  50  and  50  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  On  the  entire  profits? — A.  Of  the  entire  profits.  One  of 
them  in  New  York — we  did  have  it  here  for  a  while,  before  our  managers  ran 
out  and  left  too  many  actors,  they  used  to  have  them — that  the  first  $1,000  would 
go  to  the  manager  of  the  house  and  the  second  thousand  to  the  manager  of  the 
company.  Well,  during  the  financial  depression  for  4  or  5  years  it  was  all  that 
they  could  do  in  the  middle-class  theaters  to  play  to  a  thousand  a  week,  a  thousand 
gross,  and  the  manager  or  the  company  would  be  left  on  the  streets.  So  that 
has  been  practically  done  away  with — giving  up  the  first  money,  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  The  better  the  company,  the  higher  the  percentage  demanded  from  the 
owner  of  the  theater? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  The  better  the  company  the  more  the  owner  of  the 
theater  made  out  of  it? — A.  Well,  he  would  get  a  smaller  percentage,  but  he  got 
more  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  He  gets  more  people,  I  suppose,  at  higher  prices? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  chorus  girls  receive — their  average  pay? — A.  Their  average  pay  is 
from  $15  to  $20  a  week. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  furnish  their  own  costumes? — A.  No;  they  furnish  simply 
their  stockings,  gloves,  and  shoes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Stockings? — A.  And  their  own  tights. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement,  Mr.  Hart,  that  you  would  like  to 
make? — A.  I  should  simply  like  to  state  that  I  am  one  of  the  local  labor  men  that 
are  not  in  politics.  I  did  stump  the  State,  I  guess,  for  McKinley.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  but  I  want  to  state  that  I  am  not  in  a  political 
position  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  if  I  am  not  working  at  my  trade,  it  is  not 
because  I  am  too  lazy.  I  have  to  put  in  a  good  many  more  hours  now  at  my  office 
than  I  did  at  my  trade,  and  a  good  many  of  them  that  I  do  not  get  paid  for,  I 
guess. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  are  working  for  the  interest  of  the  association? — A. 
I  am  putting  in  from  18  to  20  hours  a  day,  and  if  I  am  not  working  at  my  trade,  it 
is  simply  because  you  can  not  do  justice  to  both  at  the  same  time;  if  you  want  to 
work  at  both,  you  are  neglecting  your  manager,  taking  his  money,  and  not  giving 
him  the  value  for  it,  and  your  organization  you  are  neglecting.  I  never  held 
a  political  position  in  my  life,  and  never  sought  one. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  formation  of  your  organization  has  resulted  in  vast  good 
to  the  men  themselves,  to  the  theatrical  profession,  and  to  the  general  public? — A. 
Yes;  it  has  resulted  to  ourselves  in  the  formation  of  a  trade  legitimizing  a  class 
of  work  that  managers  used  to  think  they  ought  to  get  done  for  nothing.  We 
have  also  driven  out  of  the  business  a  great  many  managers  that  were  really 
deadbeats,  that  thought  nothing  of  taking  men,  women,  and  children  to  another 
part  of  the  country  and  then  dropping  them.  We  have  been  the  means  of  ele- 
vating the  theater  with  good  men,  and  we  have  also  helped  in  the  morals  of  the 
theater  and  the  safety  of  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Do  you  employ  business  agents  or  walking  delegates  in 
your  organization? — A.  Not  in  every  city.  I  believe  we  have  only  two  cities  in 
the  country  where  we  pay  a  business  agent.  Every  city  has  a  man  that  sees  to 
the  theaters,  but  he  does  not  get  pay.  We  can  not  afford  it.  The  only  two  cities 
where  we  have  a  business  agent  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  it  are  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  arbitration  of  differences  between  yourselves  and  employers? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  arbitration? — A.  We  have  had  in  numerous  cases. 

Q.  They  have  generally  been  successful  in  composing  labor  difficulties? — A. 
Yes.  In  the  one  in  Detroit  they  would  not  arbitrate;  but  nearly  9  out  of  10  of 
our  difficulties  have  been  settled  by  arbitration,  and  wherever  it  has  been  done, 
we  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  to  abide  by  the  decision,  and  have  abode  by  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  27,1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  OTTO  YOUNG, 

Manager  ••  Fair  '  Department  Store,  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel  at  10  a.  m.,  March  27, 
1900,  Chicago,  111.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.30  a.  m.  Mr.  Otto  Young  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  to  general  business 
conditions,  and  particularly  as  to  department  stores,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Otto  Young. 

Q.  Your  post-office  address? — A.  2032  Calumet  avenue,  Chicago. 

Q.  Your  occupation? — A.  General  merchandise. 

Q.  Are  you  manager  of  a  large  general  store  here? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  it  called?— A.  The  "Fair." 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  in  your  own  way  in  regard 
to  your  knowledge  of  general  business  here,  from  your  point  of  view. — A.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have  to  ask.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
want  to  talk  on  general  conditions. 

Q.  Is  business  now  good?  Is  trade  good  and  active? — A.  On  the  average,  trade 
is  good.  It  is  not  quite  as  good  as  it  would  be  in  Chicago  if  it  were  not  for  these 
strikes.    They  hurt  business. 

Q.  Was  the  condition  of  business  prior  to  these  labor  difficulties  generally  pros- 
perous here? — A.  Very,  and  it  is  still  prosperous;  but  not  to  that  extent  that  it 
would  be  if  it  were  not  for  these  labor  troubles.  If  there  are  50,000  men  out  of 
employment  they  probably  directly  influence  200,000  people ,  or  between  one-seventh 
and  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  Chicago.  Of  course  that  is  felt  in 
mercantile  circles. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  ordinarily  engaged  in  your  store? — A.  Between  two 
and  three  thousand. 

Q;  Men  and  women? — A.  Men,  women,  girls,  boys. 

Q.  How  young  are  persons  employed  there? — A.  None  under  15  years. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  of  your  employees  compare  with  wages  paid  in  former 
years? — A.  Our  wages  have  constantly  increased  since  the  spring  of  1897.  They 
are  perhaps  to-day,  on  the  average,  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  in  your  store,  so  far  as  you  know,  about  a  fair  sample  of  the 
wages  in  other  large  mercantile  establishments  in  Chicago?— A.  I  should  say 
they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  fair  wages,  and  that  the  persons  in  receipt  of 
those  wages  get  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  respectably  and  comfortably? — A. 
We  would  not  employ  anybody  in  our  establishment  unless  we  felt  that  the  wages 
they  were  getting  from  us  were  sufficient  to  give  them  a  living.  I  listened  to  a 
little  statement  of  this  gentlemen  here  [referring  to  Mr.  Bliss] ,  rather  damaging 
to  the  character  of  girls  that  work  in  an  establishment  of  that  kind.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  girls  working  in  the  department  stores  are  girls  that  live  at 
home,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  help  support  the  family  and 
sometimes  it  is  not.  Some  of  them  want  to  make  some  money  for  better  dresses 
than  they  could  wear  otherwise,  etc.  Other  cases  come  up  occasionally  where  it 
is  a  necessity  for  them  to  work  in  a  store;  receive  very  small  wages.  Sometimes, 
in  order  to  keep  a  family  together — the  father  dies,  leaves  nothing,  and  the 
children  are  14, 15, 16,  and  17  years  of  age;  those  three  or  four  children,  as  I  know 
in  one  case,  can  earn  SH  or  $12  a  week,  even  if  they  are  young,  and  the  mother 
can  keep  the  house  for  them,  and  thus  keep  that  family  together.  They  prefer 
that  to  going  to  the  asylum.  Those  are  the  hardships  of  society.  Even  the  small 
wages  are,  in  their  esteem,  better  than  going  to  an  asylum.  Those  things  happen. 
They  are  the  exceptions,  but  they  do  happen  occasionally.  Girls,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  not  earn  very  large  wages,  and  for  that  reason  they  come  into  a  store. 
A  cash  girl  gets  §2.50  a  week;  she  runs  cash;  she  has,  perhaps,  just  come  out  of 
school;  she  doesn't  know  anything;  by  and  by  she  gets  to  be  a  wrapper,  gets  to 
be  a  clerk.  We  have  had  cases  where  girls  went  from  positions  of  not  over  §5  a 
week  to  positions  paying  S5,000ayear.  Those  things  do  happen;  but  the  majority 
of  girls,  when  they  come  to  be  worth  something,  where  we  think  they  understand 
the  business,  etc.,  when  they  get  to  be  18, 19,  or  20  years  of  age,  drop  out,  get 
married;  that  ends  their  business  career.  As  a  general  thing  girls  do  not  earn 
the  same  wages  as  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  When  you  say  they  just  come  from  school  and  don't 
know  anything A.  (Interrupting.)  They  don't  know  anything  about  the  busi- 
ness; just  the  same,  perhaps,  as  when  you  were  a  boy  and  started  to  work  for 
Enmfihndv  for  So  a  week. 
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Q.  Just  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact.  It  sounded  paradoxical.— A. 
Yes;  thank  you.. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  been  in  trade  a  good  many  years?— A.  1  have 
worked  since  I  was  14  years  old. 

Q.  You  sell  goods  to  all  classes  of  people,  working  people  very  largely,  I  sup- 
posed—A. Our  business  is  more  with  the  medium  class  of  people;  the  medium 
and  the  better  class  of  people,  you  might  call  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  medium  class  of  people 
to-day,  aside,  of  course,  from  local  labor  difficulties,  compared  with  years  past,  dur- 
ing the  period  your  observation  has  covered?— A.  You  mean  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  and  everything  taken  into  account? 

Q.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  people?— A.  I  think  wages  as  a  whole  are 
higher  than  they  have  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  purchasing  power; 
is  that  it?— A.  I  should  say  that  wages  in  Chicago,  as  compared  with  1893,  would 
be  perhaps  20  per  cent  higher  on  the  average,  and  I  should  say  that  the  necessities 
of  life,  perhaps,  were  a  very  little  higher.  There  are  certain  classes  of  goods  in 
the  iron  industry,  and  cotton,  which  are  high  now,  which  are  a  good  deal  higher— 
25  or  50  per  cent;  and  the  manufactured  article  that  is  made  out  of  iron,  or  steel, 
or  cotton,  is  high;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  merchandise  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
average,  7J  per  cent  higher  now  than  7  years  ago,  and  wages  will  probably  run 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  higher;  so  the  amount  of  money  earned  to-day  will  really 
buy  more  than  could  be  bought  7  years  ago  by  the  amount  of  money  earned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  iron,  steel,  and  cotton 
goods? — A.  The  demand  more  than  anything  else;  the  increased  demand.  It 
brings  it  up  all  through  the  line,  from  the  ore  at  the  mine  to  the  finished  material; 
higher  wages;  raw  material  is  higher. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  as  a  purchasing  merchant,  is  there  monopoly  in  control 
of  any  one  of  those  cfasses  of  goods? — A.  There  are  some  very  large  combinations 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  but  I  don't  believe  that  any  one  has  got  the  exclu- 
sive sale  of  those  goods  for  the  whole  country.  There  is  competition;  not  perhaps 
as  sharp  as  competition  would  be  in  bad  times. 

Q.  But  if  the  times  were  to  become  bad A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  goods 

would  drop  down — sure  to;  and  if  they  remain  good  and  there  is  a  very  large 
profit  in  any  one  business,  they  will  get  competition  after  awhile — sure  to — regu- 
lates itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  departments  have  you  in  your  store? — 
A.  Practically  between  thirty-five  and  forty,  according  to  the  different  classes  of 
goods. 

Q.  What  is  the  economy  of  many  departments  under  one  management? — A. 
The  economy  is  largely  in  the  quantity  of  goods  that  we  can  purchase,  as  against 
the  small  merchant.  We  buy  our  goods  for  cash.  No  department  store  that  has 
to  buy  goods  on  credit  ever  made  a  success,  Department  stores  do  away  largely 
with  the  middlemen,  with  the  jobbers.  They  buy  nine-tenths  of  their  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturer;  they  do  not  have  to  pay  two  or  three  profits  before  the 
goods  get  to  them.  A  man  that  wants  to  buy  a  dozen — a  manufacturer  would 
not  bother  with  him  to  sell  him  a  dozen;  he  must  go  to  a  jobber.  That  jobber 
must  make  10  or  15  per  cent  on  the  goods;  therefore  they  cost  the  buyer  more 
money. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  consumer? — A.  The  consumer  buys  goods  very 
much  cheaper  than  he  did  before  department  stores  came  into  existence.  The 
consumer  is  benefited  more  than  anybody  else  by  department  stores. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  the  small  retail  dealer  has  to  go  out  of  business? — A. 
Largely.     He  can  not  compete. 

Q.  Does  a  department  store  destroy  the  individuality  of  employees  in  the  store? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  For  instance,  we  have  40  departments,  I  believe.  In 
those  40  departments  we  have  what  we  call  managers  and  assistant  managers,  and 
buyers  and  assistant  buyers;  we  have,  perhaps,  a  hundred  people  in  there  that 
earn  more  money  with  us  than  if  they  kept  a  small  store.  These  salaries  are 
larger  than  their  income  would  be  from  a  small  store. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  to  the  commission  the  highest  salary  paid  by  your 
store? — A.  We  have  a  man  that  earns  over  f 50, 000  a  year.  He  started  there  for 
about  $3  or  $4  a  week — I  forget  now. 

Q.  He  started  where? — A.  With  us. 

Q.  And  has  grown  up  to  earn  now A.  (Interrupting.)  He  makes  over  $50,000 

a  year. 

Q.  The  heads  of  the  different  departments,  I  suppose,  receive  good  salaries? — 
A.  They  do;  yes.  And  there  is  demand  for  them — for  good  men,  for  the  best 
men. 
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Q.  What  is  the  prospect  for  bettering  the  condition  of  your  employees  as  they  go 
along  and  show  adaptation  for  the  business? — A.  Depends  largely,  of  course, 
almost  entirely,  upon  themselves.  Some  will  forge  to  the  front  and  others  will 
stick.  Maybe  some  of  them  get  as  far  as  they  ever  will  get,  because  there  is  not 
anything  in  them  particularly,  but  anybody  that  goes  into  a  house  like  ours  and 
shows  ability  can  get  ahead  just  about  as  fast  as  if  he  started  a  small  store  and 
tried  to  work  up  that  way. 

Q.  Is  it  the  survival  of  the  fittest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  a  young  lady  of  good  business  habits  to  reach  a  point 
where  she  earns  a  comfortable  salary  in  your  store? — A.  That,  again,  depends  upon 
themselves.  Some  of  them  might  get  there.  We  have  young  ladies  that  will  get 
there  in  a  year  or  two,  and  some  of  them  will  never  get  there.  In  fact,  a  good 
many  girls  attempt  to  go  to  a  store  to  become  salesladies  when  they  are  not  fit 
for  it  at  all;  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  rather  earn  §5  a  week  in  a  store 
than  become  servants  at  that  same  price  and  their  board.    They  prefer  that  work. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  advantages  to  the  consumer  aside  from  the  cost  of  the 
goods? — A.  Yes;  I  think  one  great  advantage  is  because  a  lady  can  go  into  one 
place  and  find  everything  there  she  wants.  She  finds  a  full  assortment  of  mer- 
chandise she  wants  to  buy  under  one  roof,  and  she  can  buy  her  goods  in  a  shorter 
time  than  she  can  hunt  around  from  one  little  retail  store  to  another  to  find  what 
she  wants. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  effort  to  crowd  out  the  small  retail  dealers? — A.  Not  at 
all. 

Q.  Plain  business  proposition? — A.  Plain  business  proposition,  that  is  all. 
What  crowds  them  out  is  the  difference  in  the  price  that  we  sell  goods  at  and  the 
convenience  to  the  customer  of  buying  what  he  wants  in  a  shorter  time  under 
one  roof. 

Q.  Is  the  department  store  an  evolution  in  business,  according  to  your  view? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  does  it  succeed  because  the  public .A.  (Interrupting.)  Patronizes 

it,  certainly;  could  not  succeed  without  the  public.  If  the  public  did  not  come 
to  us,  of  course  we  should  have  to  get  out  of  business  just  the  same  as  the  small 
retailers — some  of  them — had  to  get  out  of  business,  because  people  don't  go  to 
them;  do  not  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  go  to  them. 

Q.  Merit  and  adaptability  are  always  appreciated  in  your  store,  are  they?— A. 
Yes;  always.  In  fact,  we  should  like  to  have  more  people  in  our  store  that  show 
adaptability  and  progress  than  we  have.    We  are  looking  for  them  all  the  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  economy  on  account  of  the  arrangement  by  which  everything 
is  done  in  your  store  compared  with  the  smaller  retail  stores? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 
You  go  into  a  small  retail  store  and  sometimes  you  will  not  find  a  customer  there. 
You  go  into  a  department  store,  which  may  be  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  that 
retail  store,  and  you  would  find  a  thousand  customers  there.  So,  proportionately 
speaking,  it  is  more  economical  to  do  the  business  there  than  it  would  be  in  little 
stores;  you  get  a  chance  to  transfer  your  help  from  one  department  to  another 
if  you  should  get  very  busy  in  one  particular  department,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Q.  I  think  I  have  heard  some  complaint  about  leaders  being  made  in  advertis- 
ing to  draw  customers  to  the  store.  Do  you  practice  that  in  your  store?— A. 
You  would  not  call  it  a  complaint  if  you  came  down  there  and  saw  how  the 
women  take  advantage  of  it,  if  you  give  them  anything  less  than  cost.  It  is  not 
the  leader;  it  is  the  effect  of  competition.  For  instance,  one  man  might  sell  a 
thing  for  §5.99,  and  we  sell  still  cheaper,  and  then  they  sell  for  $4.75,  or  §4.50,  and 
by  and  by  they  get  down  to  where  there  is  not  only  no  money  in  it,  but  a  loss  in 
it.     That  is  competition.    It  is  practiced  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  have  sufficient  counters  and  sufficient  help  with  respect  to  each  one 
of  those  leaders  to  supply  the  customers  promptly?— A.  We  always  do;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  Since  1872. 

Q.  Your  store  is  largely  patronized  by  working  people?— A.  Largely.  Our 
trade  grades  up  from  the  medium  class  of  trade  to  what  is  called  the  better  class 
of  trade,  people  who  buy  the  better  class  of  merchandise. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  tendency  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
generally  during  the  time  you  have  been  in  business;  has  it  been  upward  or 
downward,  forward  or  backward? — A.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs. 

Q.  On  the  average,  then? — A.  The  class  of  goods  that  we  sold  in  1895  was  an 
inferior  class  of  goods.  We  could  not  sell  them  to-day;  they  do  not  buy  them.  I 
think  that  is  the  tendency  all  over — to  a  better  class  of  merchandise,  showing  that 
the  people  really  have,  more  money  to  spend  than  they  have  had. 

Q.  You  speak  of  1895  and  now?— A.  And  now. 
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Q .  As  compared  with  20  or  25  year s  ago ,  how  does  the  matter  stand  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  the  goods  purchased  and  worn  and  used  by  the  masses  of  the 
people?— A.  Very  much  better.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago  men  worked  in  the  streets 
of  Chicago  for  90  cents  a  day,  where  now  they  do  not  work  for  less  than  $1.50. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general  at  that 
period  and  now? — A.  I  don't  believe  things  are  any  higher  now  than  then  for  the 
same  quality. 

Q.  Are  they  cheaper? — A.  They  are  cheaper,  if  anything. 

Q.  How  do  living  expenses  generally  now  compare  with  them,  in  point  of 
expense  and  cost? — A.  They  live  to-day  on  the  same  as  they  lived  on  25  years  ago. 
Eating  the  same  as  they  did.  then,  living  the  same,  and  clothing  the  same,  I  think 
they  could  live  even  cheaper  than  they  did  25  years  ago;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do  not;  they  live  better,  very  much  better,  than  they  did  25  years  ago. 

Q.  Your  judgment  upon  this  point  is  based  upon  the  quality  and  the  amount 
of  goods  you  sell  and  the  people  to  whom  you  sell  them,  is  it  not,  generally  from 
your  observation  as  a  business  man? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  observation. 

Q.  Dealing  with  the  people  in  general?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  their  conditions  have  improved,  so  far  as  your  experience  and  observa- 
tion goes?  People  live  better  and  wear  better  clothes?— A.  I  think  they  do.  Mer- 
chandise that  there  was  a  large  demand  for  years  ago  we  can  not  sell  to-day. 

Q.  What  benefit  or  advantage  does  the  department  store  enjoy  over  individual 
stores  in  respect  to  taxation  through  the  medium  of  licenses? — A.  We  do  not 
receive  any  benefits. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  same  licenses  proportionately  as  small  stores  have  to  pay? — 
A.  We  do,  proportionately.  There  is  no  particular  license  on  department  stores 
or  any  other  stores  in  Chicago.  They  have  to  pay  a  little  license  on  the  number 
of  yard  sticks  on  the  counter,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we  have  a  thousand 
of  them  we  must  pay  $1,000,  and  if  the  other  fellow  has  one,  he  only  pays  $1. 

Q.  Is  the  license  based  upon  the  business  the  department  does,  the  character 
of  goods  dealt  in? — A.  No;  there  is  no  license  of  that  kind  here. 

Q.  Not  a  license  for  the  business?  Does  the  butcher  pay  a  license  for  being  a 
butcher,  and  the  grocer  pay  a  license  for  selling  groceries?  There  is  no  license 
of  that  sort? — A.  There  is  no  license  of  that  kind  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  a  license  on  the  gross  amount  of  sales? — A.  No." 

Q.  How  is  the  license  based.  That  is  probably  too  big  a  question,  though. — A. 
I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  trade  license.  Our  taxes  this  year  are  about  $70,000. 
I  believe  we  pay  as  much  taxes  in  proportion. 

Q.  That  is  based  upon  the  valuation  of  your  merchandise? — A.  The  value  of  the 
merchandise  and  our  buildings. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  inequality  existing  there — any  discrimination  between  the 
small  dealer  and  the  department  stores — as  the  laws  exist  in  relation  to  licenses 
or  taxation? — A.  I  can  not  see  any. 

Q.  Each  pays  in  proportion  to  his  business? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that,  either. 
For  instance,  the  Government  charges  a  certain  license  for  the  selling  of  cigars 
and  tobacco — the  United  States  Government.  Whether  you  sell  $10  a  day  or 
$1,000  a  day,  you  must  pay  that  same  license. 

Q.  Does  that  same  rule  apply  to  the  local  taxation? — A.  There  is  no  local  taxa- 
tion of  that  kind.  They  tried  to  get  a  license  here.  They  tried  to  license  us  out 
of  business.  They  gave  it  up.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  mere  taxation? — A.  They  were  willing  to  be  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  what  anybody  else  was  taxed,  whether  based  on  the  amount  of  the 
sales  or  based  on  anything  else  that  is  equal,  provided  that  is  done.  In  Missouri 
they  wanted  to  tax  a  store  if  they  had  over  fifteen  clerks.  That  was  declared 
unconstitutional. 

Q.  I  understand  you  repudiate  the  insinuation  made  by  the  witness  last  on  the 
stand  in  respect  to  department  store  girls,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes? — A.  I 
at  one  time  employed  all  the  help  personally  myself,  and  I  never  employed  any 
person  where  it  was  not  clear  in  my  mind  that  with  the  wages  they  would  receive 
they  could  make  an  honest  and  ordinary  living,  nothing  extravagant  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  But  girls  sometimes  come  away  from  the  country  and  they  think 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  live  in  the  city.  I  generally  advise  those  girls  to  go  back 
home.  I  presume  nine-tenths  of  all  the  girls  and  young  men  that  we  employ  live 
at  home  with  their  parents  and  form  a  part  of  the  family;  give  up  a  part  of  their 
salary  for  their  board  and  the  balance  keep  for  dress. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  not  true  that  by  reason  of  their  surroundings 
and  the  wages  they  receive  these  girls  are  compelled  to  resort  to  immoral  practices 
in  order  to  eke  out  an  existence? — A.  There  is  not  any  girl  that  is  ever  compelled 
to  resort  to  immoral  practices,  in  my  opinion. 
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Q.  To  get  a  living?— A.  No;  never.  I  see  by  the  papers  you  have  gone  into  the 
labor  union  question  considerably,  and  that  interests  me  somewhat.  In  my  obser- 
vation the  labor  unions  are  all  right  as  long  as  they  will  try  to  control  the  amount 
of  wages  that  are  paid  and  the  hours  that  people  shall  work.  I  think  they  are 
beneficial  under  those  circumstances.  But  when  they  go  too  far  and  get  to  be 
too  arbitrary  they  become  a  detriment  to  the  community  instead  of  a  benefit.  I 
think  at  times  that  men  that  have  received  $3.50  and  $4,  when  times  get  dull  and 
open  competition  comes  in  between  them,  would'  be  working  for  ftl.50  a  day,  and 
there  would  be  no  more  days'  works  than  there  would  be  at  $4  a  day;  so  that  the 
larger  amount  of  money  that  is  earned  is  brought  about  by  labor  unions.  They 
are  good  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Q.  You  think  high  wages  are  a  good  thing  for  the  community  in  general? — 
A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  going  too  far? — A.  When  they  want  to  dictate  how 
much  work  a  man  shall  do  in  a  day,  or  when  they  get  arrogant  and  say,  "  If  you 
do  not  belong  to  the  union,  we  will  see  that  you  do  not  get  any  work  at  all."  The 
case  might  be  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  do  not  want  to  belong  to  the 
union,  want  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  their  right  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

Q.  You  think  every  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleases? — A.  As  he 
pleases. 

Q.  And  join  the  union  or  not? — A.  Yes;  if  he  thinks  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  join 
the  union,  he  should  join  the  union,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  join  the  union,  he 
ought  to  stay  by  himself. 

Q.  He  ought  not  to  be  coerced? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is,  the  action  of  the  union  labor  and  labor  union  men  that  you  object 
to  is  the  attempt  to  coerce  men  to  become  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  limit  the  amount  of  work  men  shall  do? — A.  Limit  the  amount  of  work 
that  men  shall  have  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  coercion  by  labor  unions, 
either  to  induce  men  to  become  members  or  to  restrain  by  force  nonunion  work- 
ingnien? — A.  In  the  last  60  days,  here  in  Chicago,  when  factories  have  attempted 
to  work  with  nonunion  labor,  they  have  been  surrounded  with  union  men  trying 
to  prevent  them  from  going  to  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  what  I 
refer  to,  and  that  is  all  wrong.  But  their  little  rules  that  they  try  to  enforce. 
For  instance,  we  employ  the  whole  year  around  4  painters  in  our  store.  When  it 
comes  to  cleaning-up  time,  in  January  or  February,  when  we  want  to  paint  and 
calcimine  we  want  40  or  50  men  to  go  to  work.  I  always  give  the  union  the  pref- 
erence. Of  course,  I  think  they  are  really  a  benefit.  We  take  those  40  or  50  men 
in  and  they  go  to  work.  The  first  thing,  some  business  agent  comes  around  and 
says, ' '  You  have  got  4  men  here  that  you  employ  the  whole  year  round;  you  must 
let  them  go  while  these  men  work  here.''  I  says,  "No,  I  will  not  do  that;  they 
are  not  painting  in  the  first  place;  they  are  simply  carrying  this  scaffolding 
around  for  these  men,  because  I  consider  it  safer  to  have  my  own  men  do  it, 
where  there  is  danger  of  the  public  getting  hurt,  than  to  have  strangers." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "we  passed  a  resolution  last  night  that  you  can  not  have  those 
men."  I  says,  "All  right,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  He  says,  "Take  my  men 
out."  I  says,  "All  right,  take  them  out."  And  we  had  to  get  nonunion  men  to 
finish  the  job.  When  they  saw  that  they  changed  their  resolution  and  went  on 
with  the  work,  and  3  or  4  days  afterwards — these  little  things,  for  instance — in 
putting  up  our  business  house  years  ago.  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  our  building 
up,  the  carpenters'  union  claimed  this  thing  was  their  work,  and  the  cabinet- 
makers' claimed  it  was  their  work,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  nobody's 
work.  They  were  quarreling  among  themselves.  All  such  things  as  that — these 
little  things.  In  the  main,  I  think  labor  unions  are  all  right,  if  they  do  not  go 
too  far  on  these  little  matters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Ha-r.-r.ts.)  How  many  hours  per  day  is  your  help  on  duty? — 
A.  All  the  girls  that  are  about  15  years  old — what  we  call  cash  girls — work  from 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6.  From  8  to  10  o'clock  we  have  a  free  school. 
They  attend  that  school  from  8  o'clock  to  10  every  morning.  The  rest  of  the 
help  work  from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night;  those  are  our  hours. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  these  girls? — A.  About  15. 

Q.  This  school  is  supported  by  your  firm? — A.  By  us.  It  is  not  a  very  expen- 
sive affair,  and  before  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  these  girls  are  not  needed,  and 
they  simply  stand  around;  and  if  you  told  them  to  come  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  chances  are  that  they  would  be  running  around  the  streets  between 
8  and  10  o'clock  instead  of  staying  at  home,  and  so  we  think  it  is  better  for  them 
to  have  a  little  more  education.  They  pass  the  2  hours  and  they  like  it  very 
much. 
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Q.  What  line  of  instruction  do  you  give  them?— A.  Writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history — the  rudiments  of  the  common  school. 

Q.  You  find  them  in  that . — A.  (Interrupting.)  They  all  need  it.     When 

they  get  out  of  school  they  can  stand  a  little  more  arithmetic  than  what  they  have 
got. 

Q.  The  other  help — how  many  hours  does  that  work? — A.  From  8  to  6. 

Q.  Your  store  closes  at  6  o'clock? — A.  Store  closes  at  6  o'clock  every  day  in  the 
year  with  the  exception  of  7  nights  before  Christmas;  then  we  keep  open  even- 
ings, and  we  let  them  drop  out  just  as  fast  as  we  can  spare  them. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  help  is  male  help? — A.  I  should  say  55  to  60  per 
cent. 

Q.  That  commands  better  prices  than  the  female  help  for  reasons  you  have 
stated,  does  it? — A.  Yes;  on  the  whole  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  provide  any  stools  or  anything  of  that  kind  for  rest  in  your  store? — 
A.  All  they  want. 

Q.  They  are  not  obliged  to  keep  on  their  feet? — A.  Oh,  no;  there  is  not  anything 
of  that  kind  taking  place  in  any  store  to-day,  and  there  is  not  a  store  in  the  whole 
United  States,  I  believe,  that  does  not  treat  its  help  very  decently  in  every  respect. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  because  I  have  seen  statements  that  they  do  not  some- 
times.— A.  They  are  not  true.  Of  course,  you  might  get  a  girl  that  has  a  chair 
behind  the  counter  that  would  do  nothing  else  all  day  but  squat  down  on  that 
chair;  but  she  could  not  work  very  long  if  she  did  not  do  some  business  and 
make  some  sales,  and  we  calculate  if  there  are  10  girls  behind  the  counter  that 
there  are  four  chairs  behind  that  counter,  and  more  if  they  want  them,  if  it  is 
necessary. 

Q.  Plenty  of  time  given  for  their  noon  meal,  if  needed,  lunch? — A.  They  have 
hall  an  hour  for  their  lunch,  each  one.  It  comes  during  the  busiest  time  of  the 
day,  half  past  11  until  half  past  2. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lunch  room  connected  with  the  store? — A.  We  have  a  restaurant 
connected  with  the  store,  underneath,  and  then  we  have  a  regular  lunch  room 
where  they  have  their  lunches;  they  go  up  there  and  they  have  coffee  and  tea 
there. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  your  store  as  you  run  it,  compared  with  that  of  the 
small  retail  store,  so  f  ar  as  the  healthf  ulness  is  concerned;  any  advantage  over  the 
small  store? — A.  That  depends  upon  how  the  small  store  might  be  run.  A  man 
that  runs  a  small  store  might  not  particularly  look  after  the  morals  of  his  clerks, 
and  another  man  would.    We  look  after  them. 

Q.  You  have  shorter  hours  than  the  ordinary  retail  store? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  ordi- 
nary retail  store  of  course  keeps  open  evenings. 

Q.  The  small  retail  store  opens  earlier  in  the  morning  than  you  do? — A.  Some 
of  them  do;  of  course  some  would  open  at  7  o'clock,  or  a  butcher  shop  would  open 
at  half -past  6. 

Q.  Then  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  small  store  are  usually  longer  than  in  your 
store? — A.  Yes,  oh  yes,  decidedly  so;  they  prefer  to  work  in  a  large  store  rather 
than  in  a  small  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Will  you  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  that 
employee  of  yours  who  earns  $50,000  a  year? — A.  He  is  general  manager  of  the 
store  now. 

Q.  He  is  general  manager? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  has  a  fixed  salary  of  $50,000  a  year? — A.  He  has  a  guaranteed  salary  and 
is  liable  to  make  more  than  $50,000;  he  has  made  more  than  $50,000. 

Q.  Commission  work? — A.  Based  on  a  percentage  of  profits  that  he  has  with  the 
guaranteed  salary,  and  that  is  what  he  makes.  He  makes  over  that.  He  started 
with  either  $4  or  $5  a  week  about  20  years  ago — I  guess,  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Has  the  Fair  been  running  that  long — 20  years? — A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Twenty-five  years.  Can  you  state  what  the  salaries  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are? — A.  The  salaries  of  heads  of  departments  would  average  about  $5,- 
000  a  year. 

A.  Do  they  come  next  after  the  general  manager  that  you  speak  of  in  respect 
to  pay? — A.  There  is  the  general  manager,  and  then  in  that  line  come  the  assist- 
ant jnanager  and  the  heads  of  the  departments,  the  superintendent  and  the  head 
bookkeepers. 

Q.  Do  your  buyers  get  large  salaries?— A.  They  average  about  $5,000  a  vear. 

Q.  Do  the  department  stores  do  any  sort  of  wholesale  business?— A.  We  do 
not.  A  man  has.  the  privilege  of  buying  as  much  as  he  wants  of  any  one  article, 
and  we  would  not  give  him  any  concession  in  price. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  combination  stores  wholesale? — A.  I  think  not,  no,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing. 
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Q.  Do  you  enter  into  any  sort  of  contract  with  the  persons  who  come  into  your 
employ,  written  or  verbal?— A.  We  have  not  anyone,  except  one  party,  in  our 
employ  that  we  can  not  discharge  at  any  time;  we  would  not  tie  ourselves  up  in 
that  way. 

Q.  You  make  no  sort  of  contract  with  those  that  come  except  that  you  will  pay 
them  certain  wages?— A.  Pay  them  certain  wages  every  week;  and  of  course, 
with  our  heads  of  departments  and  buyers  and  all  those,  we  have  an  understand- 
ing that  they  are  engaged  for  a  year,  unless  they  do  something  that  is,  in  our 
opinion,  wrong  or  against  the  interests  of  the  business;  then  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  letting  them  out  sooner.  In  all  the  years  I  have  been  there,  whenever  I 
have  had  an  understanding  with  anyone  to  keep  him  there,  and  with  my  privi- 
lege of  cutting  it  short,  I  have  never  let  three  men  go  in  all  that  time,  the  20 
years,  because  I  want  those  people  to  feel  that  their  positions  are  all  right  as  long 
as  they  behave  themselves,  for  a  year  anyway. 

(^.  In  employing  girls,  do  you  turn  away  girls  who  have  no  means  of  support 
other  than  their  own  efforts— those  that  have  no  families,  no  fathers  or  brothers 
upon  whom  they  can  lean  for  support?— A.  If  a  girl  is  not  worth  enough  money 
for  us  to  pay  her  enough  to  live  on,  we  would  not  employ  her;  and  very  often  a 
girl  may  be  one  of  a  small  family  that  has  had  a  little  more  than  they  would 
have  even  with  a  boy,  a  very  nominal  figure,  what  her  living  expenses  are — we 
can  afford  to  pay  her  a  little  more  than  her  living  expenses  are,  and  we  would 
take  that  girl;  but  if  we  could  not  pay  her  as  much  as  her  living  would  amount 
to,  we  should  not  want  to. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  a  girl  then  who  was  alone  in  the  world  and  would  have 
to  dress  and  feed  herself  out  of  what" she  could  earn  in  your  store? — A.  No:  we 
would  not  want  her. 

Q.  Would  not  want  her? — A.  No;  she  had  better  go  into  service  somewhere 
where  she  could  earn  more  money.  It  is  hard  work  in  Chicago  to  get  servants 
for  less  than  85  or  86  a  week;  they  are  scarce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  does  that  condition  of  wages  last  in  your 
store? — A.  Which  condition? 

Q.  The  condition  of  not  paying  enough  for  board  and  clothes? — A.  Well,  we  do 
not  engage  that  kind  of  help;  we  would  not  take  them. 

Q.  Suppose  a  young  lady  applies,  and  can  show  you  that  she  has  partial  sup- 
port outside  and  you  feel  that  you  can  pay  her  enough  for  the  rest  of  her  support, 
and  she  develops  into  a  good  clerk,  then  what? — A.  When  they  develop  they  get 
larger  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  are,  I  believe,  700  or 
800  retail  stores  in  Chicago  which  are  empty,  direct  as  the  result  of  these  combi- 
nation stores;  have  you  any  statistics  on  that  subject? — A.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  there  were,  not  as  many  as  700  or  800,  but  perhaps  400  or  500  retail  stores  in 
Chicago  that  are  empty,  and  I  guess  you  will  find  a  thousand  of  them,  maybe,  in 
New  York,  or  twice  as  many.  Our  condition  here  is  largely  due  to  the  over- 
building of  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair.  We  have  not  caught  up 
with  that  yet.  Business  was  all  right  in  1893  in  these  different  localities,  but 
since  then  it  has  dropped  off. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  were  opposed  to  these  coercion  methods,  as  you  call 
them,  of  the  labor  unions? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  believe  that  a  man  should  be  free  to  leave  a  labor  organization  and  not 
be  coerced  back  into  the  organization? — A.  Why,  yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  firms  and  corporations  and 
business  houses,  that  they  should  be  allowed  freely  to  get  out  of  combinations 
and  have  a  chance  to  do  business  and  live? — A.  I  think  those  that  have  gone  into 
combinations  have  not  expressed  any  desire  to  get  out,  but  they  certainly  should 
have  as  far  as  the  combinations  go,  because  that  is  competition  in  trade. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  coercive  measures  in  every  direction? — A.  In  every  way. 
I  think  everybody  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  he  has  mind  to,  as  long  as  he  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  country  that  he  lives  in. 

Q.  Well,  when  11  States  attempted  to  leave  the  Union,  were  you  opposed  to 
coercing  those  States  back  into  the  Union? — A.  I  had  rather  not  answer  that 
question.  I  have  my  peculiar  ideas  about  that.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  Union  that  we  stayed  together. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  worWngmen  that  they 
have  a  union,  and  that  they  all  stay  together,  too?— A.  Why,  certainly;  in  unity 
there  is  strength.  But  you  must  not,  because  you  have  union  labor,  try  to  dic- 
tate what  everybody  else  shall  do.  You  must  not  want  to  dictate  that  I  shall  not 
employ  anybody  but  union  men,  or  that  the  other  part  of  the  world  shall  starve. 
That  is  not  just  or  business. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  do  that?  Have  you  any  information  -which  you 
get  outside  of  rumor  or  outside  of  the  public  prints? — A.  Oh,  not  at  all.  We  all 
know,  for  instance,  if  a  building  is  put  up  and  the  bricklayers  are  union  men  and 
we  attempted  to  put  a  plasterer  in  there  that  was  not  a  union  man,  all  the  union 
men  would  leave  the  building.  They  would  be  called  off.  They  will  not  work 
together  with  nonunion  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  growth  of  unionism  in  Chicago  in  the  last 
few  months  or  few  years? — A.  Oh,  it  is  on  the  increase.  I  do  not  know  how 
much,  but  it  is  on  the  increase. 

Q.  Everybody  has  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  union,  has  he  not,  in  his  cer- 
tain line  of  trade?— A.  It  is  hard  work  for  him  sometimes  to  get  in. 

Q.  It  is  hard  work? — A.  Yes.  We  have  a  couple  of  horseshoers  to  shoe  our 
horses,  and  they  were  nonunion  men.  We  paid  them  union  wages,  paid  them 
just  as  much  as  the  union  pays  good  men;  and  the  union  came  to  me  and  wanted 
me  to  have  those  men  join  the  union,  and  I  told  them  I  did  not  care  whether  they 
joined  the  union  or  not.  I  went  down  there  and  told  the  men  I  wanted  them  to 
understand  that  I  did  not  care  whether  they  joined  the  union;  I  had  just  as  lief 
have  them  join  the  union  as  not.  They  both  made  applications,  and  one  of  them 
was  accepted  and  the  other  was  rejected.  So  they  still  worked  together  there; 
one  winter  we  had  half  a  union  shop  and  half  a  nonunion  shop  for  awhile.  Then 
they  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  let  the  nonunion  man  go.  I  told  them  no. 
They  said  they  would  not  take  him  into  the  union,  and  I  said  why.  Well,  he  was 
not  a  drunkard,  and  talked  against  the  unions.  I  looked  at  the  pay  roll  and  found 
that  the  man  had  been  with  me  2  years,  and  always  showed  up  every  morning, 
except  once  on  Monday  morning.  I  told  them  that  it  looked  to  me  as  if  he  was 
a  very  bad  drunkard  after  that.  The  fact  was  he  had  been  rather  loud  mouthed 
against  the  unions,  and  they  did  not  want  to  take  him  in  and  shut  him  up;  but 
after  awhile  they  took  him,  and  he  has  been  there  ever  since. 

Q.  If  you  had  knowledge  that  a  few  years  ago  the  machinists'  union  in  Chicago 
had  only  600  members,  and  that  3  months  ago  it  had  only  2,000  members,  and  now 
it  has  5,000  members,  would  you  say  that  those  4.400  men  had  been  forced  into  that 
union  by  coercive  methods? — A.  Oh,  no;  as  far  as  that  goes  I  think  there  is  but  a 
very  small  percentage  forced  in  by  coercive  measures.  I  believe  the  most  of  the 
men  rather  favor  being  in  the  union.  I  think  the  men  are  better  off  in  the  union 
than  they  would  be  without  unions.    I  think  they  make  more  money  on  the  whole. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SS,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  0.  L.  DEMING, 

Publisher  Chicago  Grocer,  and  also  of  the  Canner  and  Dried  Fruit  Packer, 

Chicago,  HI. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  28,  1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  5.20  p.  m.  Mr.  O.  L.  Deming  was  sworn 
as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupa- 
tion to  the  reporter. — A.  O.  L.  Deming,  22  Randolph  street,  Chicago.  I  am  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Grocer,  and  also  a  paper  called  the  Canner  and  Dried  Fruit 
Packer. 

Q.  Do  these  papers  have  a  national  circulation? — A.  The  canning  journal  has, 
and  the  grocery  journal  is  more  local  in  character — that  is  to  say,  covering  the 
local  cities  within  a  radius  of  500  miles  of  Chicago. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  these  publications  issued? — A.  Each  week. 

Q.  Do  you  give  market  quotations  in  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  familiar  for  some  time  with  the  course  of  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  food  products,  etc.? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  statement  or  report  of  any  statement  concerning  those 
prices  made  by  any  witness  before  this  commission? — A.  I  think  in  the  early  ses- 
sions that  I  saw  a  statement  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  to  the  effect  that  while 
wages  had  been  increased  the  cost  of  living  had  materially  increased,  and  so  much 
so  that  the  laborer  was  really  in  a  worse  position  than  formerly.  That  is  the  only 
statement  I  have  seen. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  correctness  of  that? — A.  I  think  the  gentleman  was 
in  error.     Of  course  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  in  all  years,  and  in  successions  of 
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years,  there  are  advances  and  declines  in  all  articles,  but  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  not  advanced  in  the  last  3  years,  taken  as  a  period.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
has  been  downward  all  the  time.  There  are  some  things  that  are  to-day  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  2  years  ago,  bnt  the  staples  are  lower.  I  know 
nothing  particularly  about  the  fresh-meat  business,  and  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
grocery  products  and  canned  goods. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  a  tabular  statement  of  the  quotations  of 
these  articles  in  the  retail  market  of  Chicago  for  the  last  5  years?— A.  Not  in  the 
retail  department— only  the  jobbing  market.  We  do  not  keep  record  of  the  retail 
prices.    That  is  governed  by  the  retail  houses;  only  the  jobbing  markets. 

Q.  Would  the  retail  prices  generally  correspond  with  the  jobbing  prices? — A. 
As  a  rule,  yes. 

Q.  They  would  be  somewhat  higher,  I  suppose?— A.  Certainly,  in  the  same 
proportion.    Taking  a  certain  number  of  years,  they  would  be  in  proportion. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  such  a  table? — A.  Owing  to  serious  illness  in  my  family  I 
have  not  been  able  to  tabulate  a  statement  of  that  kind.  I  will  do  so  if  the  com- 
mission desires. 

Q.  And  offer  it  as  a  part  of  your  testimony? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenxedt.)  You  wrote  to  the  commission  that  this  gentleman's 
statements  were  not  correct,  and  I  supposed,  of  course,  you  were  prepared  with  a 
good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject. — A.  Well,  I  stated  to  you  that  I  could 
tabulate  it,  but  I  had  not  the  time  to  do  it.  I  could  tabulate  a  statement  for  you 
showing  that  what  are  termed  the  necessities  of  life,  chiefly  flour,  lards,  meats, 
butters,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  taken  as  a  whole,  averaged  lower  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  than  3  years  ago.  Flour,  I  presume,  is  the  article  more 
largely  used  than  any  other  one  item,  and  I  presume  that  meats— ;that  is,  hams, 
smoked  meats — would  be  possibly  the  next  item.  The  decreased  cost  of  flour  in 
the  last  3  years  is  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  nearer  50 
per  cent  than  25  per  cent.  Smoked  meats  have  ruled  very  low  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  In  the  past  month  they  have  advanced  something  like  25  per  cent.  Sugars 
are  practically  on  the  same  basis  they  have  been  the  last  2  or  3  years  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Teas  were  advanced,  of  course,  owing  to  the  duties  on  teas  estab- 
lished py  the  Government  on  account  of  the  Cuban  war.  Coffees  have  advanced 
in  the  last  month — the  last  60  or  90  days — on  account  of  the  plague  existing  in 
coffee  growing  districts  and  shipping  ports. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  advance? — A.  The  rate,  I  should  say,  is  about  25  per 
cent,  but  that  is  due,  of  course,  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  anyone. 
It  is  an  exception.  It  can  not,  in  my  mind,  be  considered  a  legitimate  advance  in 
the  price  of  merchandise.  Canned  goods  are  selling  practically  the  same  as  they 
have  in  the  last  3  years.  Now,  you  have  practically  the  staples.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  a  tabular  statement  bearing  it  out  and  giving  you  figures. 

Q.  Has  the  adulteration  of  foods  had  anything  to  do  with  the  decrease  of  cost 
that  you  speak  about? — A.  No;  it  has  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  growing  evil  or  not? — A.  Yes  and  no.  It 
has  been  a  growing  evil,  I  think,  up  to  within  the  past  year,  but  the  quantity  of 
adulterated  food  put  up  to-day  is  diminishing  almost  with  each  day,  probably 
because  of  stringent  State  laws.  Nearly  all  foods  have  been  adulterated  more  or 
less.  Very  little  has  been  deleterious  that  I  know  of,  with  the  exception,  possibly, 
of  what  the  gentleman  spoke  of  last  evening — cream  of  tartar  made  of  plaster 
paris.  That,  I  imagine,  was  taken  from  a  report  published  by  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, something  that  occurred  some  time  ago;  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
manufactured  in  Chicago,  and  has  not  been  for  some  time. 

Q.  What  are  the  adulterated  foods  manufactured  in  Chicago? — A.  Well,  Chicago 
as  a  food  market  is  prominent  as  a  distributing  point,  not  as  a  manufacturing 
point.  There  is  very  little  manufacturing  done  here,  with  this  exception,  that 
nearly  all  the  jobbing  houses  have  become  manufacturing  houses  as  well,  and  I 
know  they  are  pushing  the  sale  of  pure  food.  Adulterated  spices  have  been  a 
great  evil,  but  they  are  now  practically  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  what  is  true  of 
spices  will  hold  generally  true  of  all  manufactured  food  products. 

Q.  None  of  that ' '  filling  "  of  spices  is  done  here  in  Chicago?— A.  That  is  done  here 
in  Chicago,  the  filling  of  spices,  and  is  done  at  nearly  every  manufacturing  point. 
I  think,  so  far  as  the  adulteration  of  food  is  concerned,  that  the  proper  labeling  of 
all  goods  will  tend  to  diminish  it,  and  possibly  wipe  it  completely  out. 

Q.  Do  you  war  on  adulterated  foods  in  this  journal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mi-.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  yourself  you  would 
like  to  make  to  us  now? — A.  There  is  one  statement  I  would  like  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  canned  peas  last  even- 
ing.   A  chemist  understands  the  differences  between  articles  and  can  analyze 
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them  and  tell  their  constituent  parts,  but  as  to  the  hygienic  value  I  do  not  think 
he  has  any  idea,  only  in  a  general  way,  and  the  colored  peas  which  he  exhibited 
I  presume  are  foreign  peas. 

Q.  He  said  they  were  French  peas. — A.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  packed  in 
this  country,  at  least  very  little.  The  American  pea  is  to-day  the  most  wholesome 
food  of  the  kind  that  is  packed  anywhere,  and  there  is  no  tendency  and  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  canners  of  peas  to  color  their  goods  and  simulate  an  unnatural 
color. 

I  would  state  further,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living,  my  opinion  now  is  that 
within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  the  cost  of  living  will  be  materially  increased. 
Wages  have  been  advanced  in  nearly  all  the  great  industries.  The  tin  plate 
advance  will  be  quite  severe,  commencing  next  year;  but  all  the  goods  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time  are  as  reasonable  as  they  have  been  at  any  period  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  the  tin  plate  advance  will  be  severe? — A.  Owing  to 
the  increased  cost  of  cans,  increased  cost  of  raw  material,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  labor — all  the  three  elements  which  go  to  make  the  article. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  there  will  be  an  increased  cost  of  cans? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Why  will  there  be? — A.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  prices,  which  are  now 
made  for  future  cans  show  an  increase  over  those  of  the  past  few  years.  Tin 
plate  has  advanced  materially.  The  farmers,  where  vegetables  are  grown,  are 
raising  their  prices  materially;  and  the  labor  element  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  canned  goods  will  be  exorbitant,  but  they  will  be 
materially  increased. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  advance  is  likely  to  be  more  than  a  cent  a  can  on 
account  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  tin  plate  that  enters  into  it? — A.  Not  on  tin 
plate  alone,  but  the  increased  cost,  including  tin  plate  boxes  and  solder.  The 
increased  cost  of  tomatoes,  for  instance,  will  reach  at  least  a  cent  a  can  and  it 
may  run  as  high  as  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  why  prices  got  too  low  to  be  remunerative 
during  the  dull  times? — A.  You  mean  so  far  as  tin  plate  is  concerned? 

Q.  Generally. — A.  Tin  plate  was  cheaper  than  ever  known  before.  Owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  canning  industry  in  the  country,  brought  about  by 
"booming"  manufacturing  concerns  which  went  among  the  farming  communi- 
ties, a  great  many  canning  factories  were  started  and  prices  went  to  pieces.  A 
great  many  of  these  canners  who  started  into  business  failed.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  crop  of  new  ones  coming  in,  who  will  start  in  operation  this  year 
through  the  booming  of  agents.  It  may  be  possible  that  if  this  thing  is  carried 
to  tho  extent  it  was  a  few  years  ago  goods  may  come  down  and  disaster  follow  in 
the  canning  industry. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  was  a  temporary  rise;  it  is  liable  to  be  temporary? — A. 
There  has  been  practically  no  advance  for  the  last  3  years.  Four  and  5  years  ago 
was  when  the  disaster  to  the  canning  industry  occurred. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  there  is  an  advance  in  the  canned  goods  equivalent  to  about 
what  it  is  in  many  other  lines.  Would  it  add  much  to  the  cost  of  living? — A.  Not 
in  the  same  proportion;  no.  For  instance,  a  can  of  tomatoes  generally  sells  at 
8  cents;  6  cents  is  the  lowest  price  I  have  ever  known;  6  or  8  or  10  cents  probably 
will  be  the  retail  selling  price.  My  impression  is  and  my  judgment  is  that  it 
never  could  go  beyond  10  cents  for  regular  standard  goods  without  very  exceptional 
causes. 

Q.  You  think  there  always  will  be  competition  enough  to  keep  the  prices  within 
reasonable  limits? — A.  Unfortunately  that  is  very  much  true  of  the  canning 
business. 

Q.  You  understand  there  is  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  in  this 
country,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.    That  is  limited  to  the  trusts. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  know  that  the  competition  is  increasing,  and  that  the  6 
independent  plants  outside  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  are  to  some 
extent  enlarging  their  capacity? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  true,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  canning  business  whatever.  They  do  not  manufacture  the  grade  of 
plate  required  by  canners. 

Q.  Where  is  that  plate  manufactured? — A.  The  plate  used  by  canners  is  made 
chiefly  by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  The  other  concerns  you  mention 
are  making  more  of  tinners'  ware. 

Q.  But  they  can  manufacture  the  plate  that  is  used  by  the  tinners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  do  it  if  they  saw  much  profit  in  it? — A.  1  would  not  be  surprised.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  love  between  them.  In  case  anything  should  happen 
where  one  of  these  corporations  should  tread  on  the  toes  of  the  other  of  the  great 
corporations  there  would  be  competition. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  monopoly  in  food  products  of  any  kind? — A.  Well,  as 
a  proprietary  article — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  baking  powder,  which,  of 
course,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  brand,  not  in  the  article  as  a  whole.  I  know  of  no 
trust  or  no  monopoly  of  any  one  article. 

Q.  There  are  other  baking  powders? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  what  I  say.  There  is 
no  one  article  of  food  controlled  by  a  monopoly. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  29.  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  S.  W.  ROTH, 

Publisher    Retailers'  Journal,    Chicago,    and    secretary   Cook    County    Retail 

Dealers'  Association. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  29,  1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  S.  W.  Roth  was  sworn 
as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Please  give  your  full  name. — A.  S.  W.  Roth. 

Q.  Your  post-office  address? — A.  115  Dearborn  street. 

Q.  Your  occupation? — A.  I  publish  the  Retailers'  Journal,  and  am  also  secre- 
tary of  the  Cook  County  Retail  Dealers'  Association. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  publication;  devoted  to  any  cause  or  specialty? — 
A.  No  specialty;  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  retailers  of  Cook  County,  HI. 

Q.  In  all  lines  of  retail  trade? — A.  In  all  lines  of  retail  trade.  To  help  better 
the  condition  of  the  retailer,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  fraudulent  advertising. 
We  are  striving  to  pass  a  law  against  fraudulent  advertising,  and  we  would  like 
a  national  law  to  that  effect.  The  department  store,  mail-order  house,  or  any 
other  house,  they  are  no  detriment  to  the  retailer  except  through  the  fraudulent 
advertising.  There  is  not  a  day  but  the  daily  papers  contain  fraudulent  adver- 
tising of  all  the  big  stores  in  this  city. 

Q.  Won't  you  define  your  meaning  of  fraudulent  advertising? — A.  By  fraudu- 
lent advertising  I  mean  when  they  advertise,  for  instance,  spool  cotton  at  2  cents 
a  spool,  when  the  cost  of  it  to  the  retailer,  with  all  the  discounts,  is  49  cents  a 
dozen.  When  you  go  there — and  not  until  then — they  limit  you  to  2  spools.  We 
do  not  object  when  they  advertise  in  the  papers,  so  much  only,  but  when  they 
advertise  and  then  limit  the  output — the  stores  are  crowded,  perhaps  100  people 
in  line.  In  every  other  branch  not  advertised  on  that  day  you  have  all  the  clerks 
and  assistants  that  you  want;  but  for  the  goods  that  they  advertise  they  engage 
perhaps  one  girl,  and  that  girl  must  be  as  slow  as  possible.  And  that  is  what  we 
call  fraudulent  advertising,  merely  to  draw  the  crowds. 

Q.  Is  that  a  common  practice  in  the  stores  of  Chicago? — A.  It  is  »  common 
practice  every  day. 

Q.  All  the  merchants,  retailers,  practice  that?— A.  The  larger  merchants,  yes; 
that  do  the  advertising.  Another  thing,  when  they  advertise  imported  goods  at 
way  belowthe  regular  wholesale  price,  they  are  merely  imitations  or  counterfeits. 
It  is  true  that  the  manufacturer  may  enjoin  them;  it  is  true  the  manufacturer 
may  prosecute  them,  but  it  at  once  hurts  every  retailer  in  the  country.  Liquors 
are  sold  as  imported  liquors,  and  sent  all  over  the  country,  that  are  actually  manu- 
factured in  this  city.  Cigars,  advertised  as  Habana  cigars,  Key  West,  or  imported 
cigars,  that  are  manufactured  right  in  this  city,  advertised  at  half  price,  and  that 
is  what  hurts  the  retailer.  We  have  now  by  this  morning's  paper — there  may  be 
500  empty  stores  in  this  city.  The  fact  is  we  have  now  7.000  empty  stores  in  this 
city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  by  any  actual  census? — A.  Yes;  about  a  year  ago  when 
the  last  legislature  was  to  be  elected  I  went  before  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can conventions,  believing  then  that  a  law  might  be  passed  restricting  the  licens- 
ing of  department  stores.  I  asked  the  conventions  to  put  it  in  the  platform  that 
they  would  do  all  they  could  to  pass  a  law  of  that  kind.  The  fact  was  the  Demo- 
crats put  it  in,  and  the  Republicans — I  do  not  know  whether  they  put  it  in  or  not; 
any  way  it  was  in  the  other  platform.  At  that  time  they  had  rooms  at  the 
Tremont  House  here,  and  received  word  from  every  precinct  in  the  city — so  the 
work  would  be  light  and  quick — as  to  how  many  stores  in  every  precinct  were 
empty,  and  it  came  to  6,800  stores. 

Q.  Who  gathered  this  information  for  you? — A.  Committees  from  the  different 
precincts  of  the  political  parties. 
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Q.  Of  both  political  parties? — A.  They  helped  me,  not  as  parties  but  as  indi- 
viduals. I  traveled  on  Lake  street  yesterday  and  I  counted  on  one  side  of  the 
street— the  same  on  Madison,  where  the  houses  are  well  built,  I  mean  where  the 
whole  block  is  built  up  on  one  side — on  every  block  5  empty  stores  on  an  average. 
I  guess  I  counted  that  for  at  least  30  blocks. 

Q.  Was  that  along  the  line  of  the  elevated  road? — A.  Along  the  elevated  road. 
You  will  find  the  same  condition  on  Madison  street. 

Q.  The  elevated  road  there? — A.  No;  we  expected  when  the  road  was  built  the 
stores  would  rent  better,  and  I  think  they  do  some,  because  there  are  more  stores 
on  Madison  street  than  Lake  street,  but  when  they  rent  it  is  way  below  what  it 
has  been. 

I  travel  a  good  deal  through  the  country,  and  I  find  the  same  condition.  Every 
large  store  now  has  a  mail-order  department  from  which  goods  are  sent  all  over 
the  country,  as  with  these  liquors  I  told  you  about — that  is,  imported  brandies 
which  are  sold  all  over  the  country  every  year.  We  are  damaged  at  once.  What- 
ever the  manufacturer  can  regain  in  damages  the  retailer  can  not.  Sugar  will 
be  advertised  at  a  half  cent  less  than  it  actually  costs. 

Q.  Is  it  so  advertised? — A.  Oh,  yes;  always. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  it  for  a  half  cent  below  cost? — A.  They  do,  in  a  limited  amount 
when  you  get  there. 

Q.  How  large  amounts? — A.  Five  or  10  pounds. 

Q.  Keep  it  as  a  regular  thing? — A.  Sometimes  one  department  store  will  adver- 
tise sugar  a  half  cent  less  than  it  costs,  and  another  one  makes  it  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  less,  but  you  are  not  always  able  to  get  it.  You  get  disgusted.  I  attend 
some  of  these  sales.  You  get  so  disgusted  that  the  people  after  an  hour  or  two 
have  to  walk  away. 

Fraudulent  advertising.  I  also  claim,  is  where,  even  in  last  night's  paper, 
clothing  is  advertised,  $12  suits  for  $4.90;  $6  and  $7  suits  for  $3.  Now  such  a 
condition  ought  not  to  exist.  When  they  advertise  a  $12  suit  for  $6  they  ought 
to  give  it  to  you;  but  it  is  nothing  but  that  one  suit.  They  have  another  trick. 
When  you  go  there  the  salesman  at  once  knows  your  size.  It  is.  the  same  with 
women's  cloaks;  they  know  your  size  at  once,  or  the  boy's  size.  Even  if  they  do 
not — "  What  size  do  you  want,  madam?"  So  and  so.  Without  going  to  see,  they 
"have  not  got  that  size;  every  size  but  that  size;  but  we  have  some  other  goods  a 
little  bit  higher,  but  a  good  deal  better  yet."  Now  a  retailer  can  not  do  that 
because  his  customers  are  friends  generally  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  must 
give  them  what  he  actually  advertises.  He  must  be  careful  about  his  business. 
That  is  the  way  they  go  about  their  business.  They  go  on  the  idea  there  is  a 
sucker  born  every  minute.  It  has  turned  so  many  people  out  of  work.  Where 
men  used  to  work;  80  per  cent  a  few  years  ago,  and  received  from  $10  to  $50  a 
week,  to-day  80  per  cent  are  female  help  and  receive  at  an  average  about  $4  to 
$4.50  a  week.    These  are  facts. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  these  facts?  How  do  you  gather  them? — A.  I  gather  them 
by  going  to  these  stores,  talking  with  the  girls,  talking  with  the  men,  talking  with 
retailers;  and  I  also  one  time  did  this:  I  advertised  one  time  that  I  wanted  so 
many  girls  for  a  department  store  to  be  opened.  I  did  with  the  assistance  of 
somebody  else.  I  told  them  to  let  me  know  what  wages  they  were  getting  and  how 
much  they  wanted,  and  I  think  I  must  have  got  400  or  500  letters.  They  were  all 
glad  to  get  $4  or  $5  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  them  for  that  work? — A.  I  did  not.  I  did  it  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  the  wages  were,  because  they  said  my  statement  was  not 
so.    I  wanted  to  show  them  it  was  so. 

Q.  There  was  not  anything  fraudulent  about  that  was  there? — A.  Of  course 
there  was — in  one  way.  It  was  not  fraudulent.  I  wanted  3  girls  for  a  dry  goods 
store  on  the  West  Side,  and  I  wanted  2  girls  for  a  shoe  store.  I  merely  asked 
them  where  they  had  worked  and  what  wages  they  had  been  getting.  Five  of 
them  got  jobs. 

Q.  Your  main  object  was  to  get  information? — A.  I  wanted  information. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  with  your  points. — A.  Royal  Baking  Powder  was  sold  here 
about  3  or  4  weeks  ago — was  found  in  large  quantities  in  one  department  store. 
Certainly,  it  was  seized  and  taken  away  and  the  man  was  arrested,  but  neverthe- 
less a  damage  has  been  done  to  every  retailer.  Royal  Baking  Powder  has  been 
sold  way  below  what  it  cost.  Anybody  wanting  Royal  Baking  Powder  goes  down 
to  a  certain  store  and  buys  it,  and  as  a  consequence  he  buys  everything  else  he 
needs.  We  do  not  object  to  any  legitimate  way.  We  can  sell  just  as  cheap  as 
they  can,  because  while  they  can  buy  cheaper  than  a  retailer  can,  their  expenses 
are  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  retailer's. 

Q.  Won't  you  define  what  you  mean  by  retailers?    Are  not  these  department 
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stores  retailers?— A.  Well,  they  are  retailers;  we  call  them  general  department 
stores.     They  are  considered  department  stores. 

Q.  When  you  say  retailers,  you  mean  the  smaller  stores?— A.  No;  when  I  say 
retailers,  I  mean  the  one-line  retailers;  that  is  what  I  mean.  There  are  some 
large  dry-goods  stores  that  are  not  department  stores.  I  mean  one  line.  Perhaps 
they  may  keep  dry  goods  and  gents'  furnishing  goods,  and  so  on.  I  have  cases 
that  I  can  show  where  these  department  stores  have  been  arrested  and  fined  for 
selling  fraudulent  goods.  I  have  the  court  records.  That  has  been  done  time 
and  again  at  different  stores. 

Q.  Do  you  class  the  department  stores  as  all  alike  in  that  respect?— A.  very 
likely,  because  that  is  the  only  way  that  they  can  draw  trade,  by  offering  some- 
thing way  below  cost. 

Q.  Would  not  alarge  variety  of  good,  honest  goods,  honestly  advertised,  pretty 
soon  draw  trade  and  establish  the  reputation  of  the  house  so  that  trade  would 
continue  to  flow  in? — A.  It  would,  but  it  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  outside 
retailer. 

Q.  You  think  the  outside  retailer  could  compete  with  honest  business  even  in 
department  stores?— A.  Always  can.  We  have  no  objection  to  these  larger  stores. 
The  fact  is  they  get  bigger  prices  than  some  of  the  stores  on  the  outskirts  because 
they  are  department  stores. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  department  stores,  but  to  some  of  their  methods? — 
A.  Not  a  particle.  When  they  sell  imported  Hennessy  brandy  for  $1.25  a  bottle 
that  costs  at  least  $1.40  a  bottle — can  not  buy  a  bottle  for  less;  stuff  that  is  not 
worth  more  than  50  cents  a  bottle  and  that  you  can  buy  anywhere  for  50  cents  a 
bottle  without  that  label  on  it,  I  object.  They  are  arrested  once  in  a  while  and 
fined — these  department  stores — and  I  have  the  record  here  to  show  it.  When  they 
go  to  work  and  advertise  a  Key  West  cigar  for  half  price  and  sell  them,  and  have 
nearly  the  same  label,  they  are  made  here  on  the  West  Side. 

Q.  How  many  department  stores  have  you  here  in  Chicago? — A.  About  half  a 
dozen. 

Q.  Are  they  all  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  long  residence  here  and  of  large 
reputation  and  high  standing? — A.  As  men? 

Q.  Yes;  as  men  and  merchants. — A.  As  far  as  business  is  concerned,  every- 
body knows  that  their  advertising  is  fraudulent. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  charge  sweepingly  that  the  advertising  of  all  these  depart- 
ment stores  is  fraudulent? — A.  On  certain  articles.  I  do  not  say  that  the  adver- 
tisement of  that  day  is  all  fraudulent,  but  there  is  a  certain  article  that  is  fraudu- 
lent— perhaps  one  article.  They  will  advertise  muslin,  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  which 
costs  at  wholesale  7^  cents;  they  advertise  it  for  4|  cents;  and  you  will  get  no 
more  than  5  yards  if  you  stay  in  line  for  an  hour  or  two.    It  is  a  common  thing. 

Q.  About  how  many  customers  do  you  think  would  succeed  in  getting  that 
small  quantity — about  what  proportion  of  those  that  get  into  line  and  seek  to  get 
some? — A.  Oh,  I  think  about  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  that  bargain  counter  closed  at  a  particular  hour? — 
A.  A  store  will  advertise  lace  for  sale,  5-cent  lace  for  1  cent,  between  half  past  1 
to-day  and  2  o'clock.  We  have  no  objection  to  that.  They  advertise  just  for  that 
half  hour. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  remedy  at  law  for  fraudulent  advertising  according  to 
these  records?; — A.  No;  we  have  not  a  good  remedy. 

Q.  No  judgment  has  been  obtained  against — —  A.  (Interrupting.)  Against 
fraudulent  advertising?  No .  The  only  thing  obtained  is  against  imitating  labels 
and  putting  up  as  imported  goods  goods  that  are  made  here.  The  Government 
loses — counterfeiting  imported  liquors,  on  which  we  claim  that  the  Government 
does  lose  piles  of  money  every  year,  when  they  are  sold  as  imported.  In  Chicago 
alone,  which  I  get  from  the  attorney  of  the  Wine  and'  Spirit  Association,  which 
is  an  association  which  takes  in  all  the  importers  and  also  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country— in  Chicago  alone  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  is  sold  every  year. 

Q.  Is  that  Wine  and  Spirit  Association  a  trust? — A.  No;  it  is  an  association  of  all 
the  bottlers.  That  is,  they  are  merely  lookingTor  the  bogus  goods  wherever  they 
find  them  in  any  part  of  the  country  or  Canada;  merely  prosecute  them,  if  they 
can,  and  sue  them  for  damages,  and  that  is  done  right  along.  Here  is  one  depart- 
ment store,  that  is  out  of  business  now,  that  was  fined  one  time  $600  for  selling  6 
different  imported  articles.  Frank  Brothers  at  one  time — they  are  out  of  busi- 
ness now,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  mention  them;  I  would  not  mention  any  parties 
in  business— Frank  Brothers  used  to  sell  Hennessy  brandy,  Old  Pepper  whisky, 
some  imported  Kummel  and  Canadian  Club— they  were  fined  $600  on  that  charge 
alone.  At  that  time  the  other  department  stores  were  fined  also — that  is,  not 
all  of  them,  but  some  of  them.    French  Martel  brandy  has  been  imitated  very 
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largely  here  in  this  country,  which  costs  $16.50  to  $17.50  per  dozen.  These  papers 
go  through  all  the  different  States,  and  orders  come  in  from  all  over.  I  know 
they  have  got  this  liquor  and  these  cigars.  One  cigar,  I  know,  was  only  sold  one 
day,  when  it  was  detected  and  stopped.  That  has  been  only  here  a  few  months 
ago,  and  the  suit  is  pending  now.  I  think  we  would  have  more  faith  if  a  national 
law  could  be  passed— would  have  more  protection. 

Q.  Could  such  a  law  be  framed  and  passed  under  the  Federal  Constitution? — 
A.  Every  lawyer  telle  me  it  could.  That  is,  in  this  way:  If  the  paper  was  going 
to  Indiana  and  somebody  in  Indiana  should  buy  the  goods  in  Illinois,  then  it  is 
under  the  Federal  law.  It  is  true  that  if  such  a  law  should  be  passed,  and  a 
complaint  should  come  from  this  State  that  the  goods  were  sold  in  this  State, 
simply  shipped  in  this  state,  then  he  can  not  prosecute  under  the  United  States 
law.    That  is  the  opinion  of  some  lawyers. 

Q.  It  comes  under  the  head  of  interstate  commerce? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  purchasers  who  are  imposed  upon  already  have  a  remedy  under  the 
common  law? — A.  Oh,  yes;  under  the  common  law.  The  fact  is  this:  Under  the 
common  law  they  would  have  to  sue,  and  that  means  to  put  the  burden  on  the 
consumer,  because  before  he  would  do  anything  it  would  cost  him  $10,  or  $15,  or 
$20  more  at  common  law  merely  to  sue  for  the  damages. 

Q.  What  kind  of  remedy  can  a  man  get  under  the  statute  that  you  propose? — 
A.  That  the  Government  itself  shall  prosecute  fraudulent  advertising  the  same 
as  it  is  in  Europe.  In  Europe  they  have  a  law  that  even  the  paper  itself,  if  they 
believe  it  fraudulent,  they  have  no  right  to  print  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  "What  country  is  that?— A.  That  is  in  Germany. 
The  consumer  is  protected;  here  he  has  no  protection  at  all.  The  only  protection 
he  has  here  is  that  if  a  rich  manufacturer  could  catch  somebody  imitating  his 
goods  he  could  go  to  the  trouble  of  prosecuting  them,  for  two  reasons:  First,  in 
order  to  give  himself  a  great  advertisement;  and  the  other,  to  get  pay  for  .the 
damage  that  has  been  done  to  him,  which  the  common  consumer  can  not  do. 

In  New  York  State  they  have  a  law,  but  they  have  found  it  is  the  same 
trouble,  that  the  people  outside  of  the  State  are  imposed  upon,  and  they  think  if 
such  a  law  were  passed — the  law  there  is  (reading) : 

u  AN"  ACT  to  prevent  misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

"  Section  1.  Any  person,  firm,  or  association  of  persons  or  any  employee 
thereof  who  in  the  newspapers  or  other  periodicals  of  this  State,  or  in  public  ad- 
vertisements, or  in  communications  intended  for  a  large  number  of  persons, 
knowingly  makes  or  disseminates  any  statements  or  assertions  of  fact  concerning 
the  quantity,  the  quality,  the  value,  the  method  of  production  or  manufacture, 
or  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  his  or  their  merchandise,  or  the  manner  or  source  of 
purchase  of  such  merchandise,  or  the  position  of  rewards,  prizes,  or  distinctions 
conferred  on  account  of  such  merchandise,  or  the  motive  or  purpose  of  a  sale,  in- 
tended to  give  the  appearance  of  an  offer  advantageous  to  the  purchaser,  which 
are  untrue  or  calculated  to  mislead,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

"  Sec.  2.  Any  firm,  person,  corporation,  or  association  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $100  for  each 
offense. 

"Sec.  3.  The  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage." 

That  is  all  we  ask.  I  believe  nothing  will  do  it  but  a  national  law,  because 
then  we  are  not  a  bit  afraid  but  that  the  United  States  will  prosecute  a  good  deal 
quicker  than  the  State  will.  There  are  a  good  many  things  sometimes  that  can 
be  dropped  easier  by  a  State  than  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  recommend  the  New  York  law  substantially  for 
a  national  law? — A.  Substantially  for  a  national  law.  In  Massachusetts  they 
have  just  introduced  it — used  the  same  law.  We  would  save  all  that  trouble — 
one  law,  the  same  as  the  pure-food  law.    We  want  a  national  law,  not  a  State  law. 

Four-dollar-and-a-half  suits  advertised  in  last  night's  paper  for  $1.98;  $6.75 
suits  for  $2.98;  $12  suits  for  $4.98;  $16  suits  for  $6.98. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Possibly  they  are  out  of  fashion,  out  of  style  or 
shopworn,  and  they  want  to  get  clear  of  them. — A.  No;  I  went  there;  I  saw  them; 
they  merely  have  not  got  the  size  you  want.  Ten-cent  size  Wool  soap  for  5  cents, 
below  the  lowest  you  can  buy  it.  It  is  a  staple  article — and  we  are  imposed  upon 
on  the  staple  articles  more  than  anything  else — cost,  $6.40.  It  is  true  that  you 
may  look  upon  it — I  mean  the  public  generally  or  the  business  man — as  a  busi- 
ness trick  to  get  people  there.  It  looks  reasonable  that  when  they  get  them  there, 
as  long  as  they  can  not  get  into  that  line,  that  people  will  go  around  the  store  and 
buy  something,  and  then  if  they  do  get  these  goods  that  the  profit  has  been  made 
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up  on  other  goods.  That  is  the  general  calculation.  At  the  same  time  I  do  think, 
as  I  have  just  said,  while  you  have  a  remedy  at  law,  that  may  be  as  it  is  when 
you  owe  a  laboring  man  $2.75.  He  has  a  remedy  at  law,  but  it  costs  him  $4  or  $5 
to  collect  that,  which  he  can  not  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  there  not  a  provision  in  the  statutes  of  Illinois  in  the 
case  of  the  laboring  man  that  the  cost  comes  out  of  the  employer?— A.  No:  not 
in  this  State. 

Q.  I  was  told  by  a  lawyer  last  night  that  that  was  the  fact.— A.  Yes— that  is, 
the  cost  comes  out,  but  the  attorney's  fee  does  not,  his  attorney's  fee;  and  even 
if  it  does,  if  he  can  not  collect  it  it  does  not  do  him  any  good.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  law:  no,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  law. 

Here  is  another  thing:  The  Mathilda  cigar  is  advertised  at  half  price;  exactly  the 
same  label,  with  the  exception  that  the  wording  is  different  right  here;  otherwise 
exactly  the  same,  and  advertised  in  every  paper  at  half  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Theownerof  that  trade-mark  can  protect  himself  against 
that  infringement.— A.  He  did.  Here  is  the  bill  that  I  got  out  of  court.  He  can, 
but  the  retailer  can  not;  the  retailer  is  hurt.  You  go  into  a  cigar  store  and  ask 
for  a  cigar.  "  How  much  a  box?"  "$4."  "  Here  it  is  advertised  for  $2.  I  bought 
a  box  for  82."  Often  he  never  buys  it — he  does  not  intend  to  buy  it— but  when 
he  sees  that  advertisement  he  comes  in  and  says,  "How  much  is  that  box  of 
cigars?"  "  J4."  "I  guess  I  do  not  buy  any  cigars  of  you,  I  will  buy  somewhere 
else."  While  the  manufacturer  can  protect  himself,  the  retailer  is  too  poor  to  go 
to  law  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  because  it  means  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  this  man  has  spent  now,  I  guess,  about  $1,000  in  attorneys'  fees.  Why 
could  not  the  retailers  pay  those  attorneys'  fees  besides  the  other  costs?  Because 
they  are  hurt  at  once.  The  house  is  broken  up  now,  but  on  the  West  Side  we  had 
a  department  store  started  and  put  in  a  grocery  line,  and  he  was  willing  to  spend 
so  much  money  and  lose  on  the  grocery  line.  I  know  one  department  store  here 
in  this  city  that  has  not  made  expenses  yet  on  the  grocery  line,  because  they  have 
to  advertise  some  goods  to  lose  on  the  grocery  line,  and  they  can  make  it  up  on 
other  lines.  And  they  have  imitated  a  good  many  brands  that  are  well  known, 
and  they  can  well  afford  to  be  fined  $100.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  fine,  I  think. 
In  one  case,  if  the  label  had  been  copyrighted,  the  party  could  also  have  been  sent 
to  jail  from  3  to  6  months;  but  they  did  not  have  a  copyright  there  and  the  fine 
was  $100.  They  can  make  more  in  1  day  than  costs  of  this  kind.  They  can  afford 
to  pay  $500  costs,  and  orders  are  coming  in  from  all  over  the  Western  part  of  the 
country  to  this  department  store  that  advertises  imported  goods  or  any  other 
brand  at  merely  half  price. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  improper  and  illegitimate  and  unbusinesslike  for  a  depart- 
ment store  to  make  a  sacrifice  on  some  one  line  of  its  goods  in  order  to  help  the 
general  trade  of  the  store? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  proper,  then. — A.  I  think  it  is  proper  if  they  wish  to  sacrifice, 
if  they  do  it  honestly  and  actually  give  it.    I  think  it  is  done. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  It  is  the  practice  throughout  the  country? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  To  sell  some  article  below  cost  merely  to  get  a  crowd  in  the  store? — A.  We 
do  object  when  they  do  it  merely  to  bring  a  crowd  in  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker  before  the  Industrial  Commission? — A.  Yes;  I  read  part  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  denounced  that  as  an  improper  way  to  do  business?— 
A.  Yes;  it  is  improper,  but  it  is  not  fraudulent.  There  are  a  good  many  improper 
things  that  we  can  not  control.  But  I  think  that  the  United  States  ought  to  pro- 
tect both  the  dealer  and  the  consumer  from  fraudulent  advertising. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  If  a  merchant  advertises  something  cheap  and  100  per- 
sons go  to  get  it,  and  only  15  persons  succeed  in  getting  it,  the  other  85  persons  would 
go  away  pretty  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  would  not  go  back  to  that  store,  would 
they? — A.  WeU,youseetheymerelyfigureonasucker  borneveryminute.  Ifthose 
15  do  not  get  it  or  do  not  come,  other  85  will  take  theirplaces.  They  might  try  him 
the  next  time.  For  instance,  they  advertised  rubbers  one  day  at  19  cents  that  cost 
75  cents.  I  went  down  there  and  they  had  a  little  girl  there.  She  asked,  What 
number  do  you  want?  There  was  a  pile  of  rubbers  there  all  piled  up.  Whatnum- 
do  you  wish?  So  and  so.  She  went  through  the  motion  of  going  through  the 
whole  lot  of  rubbers,  and  she  said,  I  guess  you  will  have  to  wait;  I  have  got  to  go 
upstairs;  there  is  not  your  size  here.  She  did  go  up;  called  the  elevator,  and  she 
waited  until  that  came  before  she  went  upstairs,  and  she  went  upstairs  before  she 
waited  on  anybody  else.  She  brought  the  rubbers  down,  took  the  money,  went  up 
to  a  counter  near  by  hers,  and  gave  them  a  pair  of  rubbers.  She  did  that  right 
along.  The  ones  that  she  reached  got  them,  but  it  took  at  least  half  an  hour  for 
every  customer  before  he  got  his  rubbers.    That  is  the  only  thing  we  claim  as 
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fraudulent.  In  every  other  line  you  gentlemen  can  go  every  day  you  want  to  into 
these  stores  and  you  find  the  same  conditions.  They  advertised  §5  gold  pieces 
for  $4.90  here  at  one  time,  and  they  did  give  them,  but  there  was  such  an  immense 
crowd  in  that  store  that  they  all  wanted  to  stand  in  line;  but,  of  course,  that  helped 
the  store  just  the  same,  and  they  got  the  people  there.  Of  course,  when  they  give 
the  goods  we  do  not  object,  but  we  do  object  when  they  do  not  give  the  goods. 

Now,  this  may  look  legitimate,  like  this  one  advertising  to-day  1  yard  of  embroid- 
ery—cost 5  cents  a  yard — from  1.30  to  2  p.  m.  to-day — they  are  going  to  sell  it  for 
1  cent.  Of  course,  they  have  a  perfect  right;  it  is  not  fraudulent;  still  it  is  unbusi- 
nesslike— that  is,  it  does  not  look  natural;  but  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  many  people  in  all  probability  will  be  able  to  buy 
that  lace  at  1  cent  if  they  get  there? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  people 
that  will  be  there  at  13  o'clock — but  no  more  than  10  anyhow;  no  more  than  10 
people  can  buy  it. 

Q.  In  the  half  hour? — A.  In  half  an  hour,  because  they  make  it  so  that  you  can 
not— that  the  salesman  or  whoever  waits  on  them  must  be  slow. 

Q.  What  store  was  it  that  advertised  the  lace? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  give  names. 

Q.  It  is  in  the  newspapers? — A.  It  is  in  the  newspapers — last  night's  paper.  I 
would  give  it  just  the  same,  but  I  do  not  want  to  give  any  of  these  names,  because 
I  am  not  prejudiced  against  any  of  the  stores;  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  any  of  them 
in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  fraudulent  advertising  is 
more  general  in  Chicago  than  in  other  cities? — A.  Really  I  can  not  give  that 
statement.    I  have  not  seen  the  New  York  papers.    I  think  it  is  very  bad  here. 

Q.  Is  it  practiced  any  by  what  you  call  the  retail  merchant,  the  small  mer- 
chant?— A.  If  it  is  he  gives  them  the  goods.  I  have  often  done  it.  I  have  adver- 
tised goods  at  a  low  price;  that  is,  the  actual  cost,. or,  if  not  at  actual  cost,  at  a 
very  small  advance,  that  were  not  generally  to  be  sold  at  that  price;  but  I  had  to 
give  whatever  they  wanted.  Every  retailer  does  that;  he  has  got  to  do  it  because 
it  is  his  neighborhood;  he  has  to  be  sure;  they  are  all  acquaintances  of  his  and  he 
has  got  to  be  honest  to  people  to  keep  his  trade. 

Q.  Can  not  a  merchant  sometimes  buy  a  stock  of  goods,  bankrupt  stock  or 
some  stock  that  somebody  needs  to  sacrifice  upon  and  does  sacrifice  upon? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  get  them  so  low  that  he  can  sell  them  actually  below  their  cost? — A. 
He  can. 

Q.  And  make  a  profit? — A.  Yes;  that  may  happen  once  in  a  while.  In  a  general 
way  it  is  true;  they  have  closed  up  so  many  stores  and  bought  their  stock  after- 
wards, and  they  are  very  good  in  that  way.  They  buy  their  stock  after  they 
break  them  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  methods  by  which  Mr. 
Wanamaker  conducts  his  stores  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York? — A.  Not  very 
well.    I  have  been  in  them. 

Q/.  You  know  that  he  does  not  advertise  leaders,  I  suppose,  do  you  not? — A. 
Yes;  I  know. 

Q.  And  that  he  does  not  mark  an  article  99  cents,  and  49  cents,  and  28  cents, 
and  those  ways? — A.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  that  you  would  consider  illegitimate  in  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Wanamaker? — A.  Well,  no;  except  merely  the  employment  of  children. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  his  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  so  many  child  employees  there  as  you  do  in  the  large  stores  here 
in  Chicago? — A.  Not  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  see  as  many? — A.  I  do  not  remember  now;  I  have  seen  some. 
What  I  mean  by  children  is  little  girls.  They  all  have  them.  He  also  testified 
before  your  commission — I  have  not  got  a  copy  here — that  these  department 
stores  had  opened  up  a  new  field  where  the  children  might  work.  I  know  I 
answered  him  on  it,  but  I  merely  said  he  thought  that  the  department  stores 
were  very  good  in  that  respect.  He  may  not  have  any  children  now,  little  girls, 
working  for  him.  He  had  at  that  time.  I  was  there  a  good  many  years  ago. 
But  he  made  the  statement  before  your  commission  here  a  short  time  ago  that  it 
opened  up  a  field  and  that  girls  can  work  when  they  could  not  find  work  before. 

Q.  Well,  girls  may  mean  young  women? — A.  Yes;  and  girls  of  14, 15-,  and  16 
years  old. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  him  do  you  consider  his  methods  an  improvement 
upon  the  methods  of  the  Chicago  combination  houses? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  If  they  were  conducting  the  stores  here  along  his  line,  would  you  be  object- 
ing to  them? — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Would  there  be  so  many  empty  retail  houses? — A.  There  would  not,  for  this 
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reason:  Whenever  you  see  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers,  this  day  sugar  at 
4J  cents,  this  day  it  sets  the  price.  Now,  a  woman  will  go  into  a  store,  into  a 
grocery  store:  "  How  much  is  your  sugar?  "  "Five  and  one-half  cents."  It  cost 
them  5*  cents.  Well,  I  saw  yesterday  it  was  advertised  for  4±.  But  whatever 
price  it  is  it  sets  the  price  and  it  is  intended  for  that  purpose;  and  soap  the  same 
way  or  any  other  article  that  is  well  known;  they  merely  advertise  it  for  that  day 
only,  but  it  still  sets  the  price. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  doing  business  in  Chicago  with  a  combina- 
tion store,  and  that  you  had  a  retail  store  in  the  same  neighborhood;  would  not 
Mr.  Wanamaker  enjoy  advantages  in  purchasing  supplies  from  manufacturers 
that  you  could  not  possibly  enjoy,  and,  agreeing  that  all  his  methods  were  what 
you  say,  legitimate,  could  you  compete  with  him?— A.  If  I  were  nest  to  him  I 
coiild:  yes. 

Q.  Who  would  you  buy  your  goods  from? — A.  I  would  buy  from  the  same  place 
he  does. 

Q.  The  same  manufacturer? — A.  The  same  manufacturer. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  middleman A.  (Interrupting.)  Not  if  I  had  a  store  of 

that  kind. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  small  retail  store. — A.  If  I  had  a  small  retail  store  I 
would  not  be  in  his  neighborhood. 

Q.  I  mean  in  his  vicinity. — A.  The  difference  would  be,  as  I  have  explained, 
twice  as  much  as  mine  would  be. 

Q.  Would  he  perhaps  do  twice  as  much  business  in  that  line? — A.  Y  es ;  and  more 
so,  very  likely.  I  find  that  it  costs  a  retail  grocer  about  12  to  12i  per  cent  to  do 
business.  I  know  that  it  costs  a  department  store,  especially  one  I  saw,  about  18 
to  18|  per  cent  to  do  business  in  that  line.  The  reason  of  it  is  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  the  manager  and  the  charge  of  rent  to  each  department — the  expensive 
rent  and  the  salary  of  the  manager.  Of  course  he  gets  as  much  as  all  the  other 
clerks  put  together.  As  you  say,  he  would  have  some  advantages  by  buying  in 
large  quantities.  He  can  buy  for  less  money  than  the  small  retailer;  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Q.  He  could  take  the  entire  product  of  a  mill? — A.  He  could  take  the  entire 
product  of  a  mill. 

Q.  You  could  not  enjoy  that  advantage? — A.  He  can  enjoy  that:  but  we  merely 
claim  that  our  small  retailer's  expense  is  so  much  smaller  that  he  could  compete. 
He  can  not  make  as  much  money,  perhaps,  as  the  other  store.  That  manufac- 
turer can  not  keep  on  manufacturing  goods  and  selling  them  below  cost  all  the 
time;  he  must  make  a  profit  or  he  can  not  exist. 

Q.  We  are  not  assuming  that  the  manufacturer  is  making  goods  at  a  loss. — 
A.  Oh,  well,  if  he  is,  I  want  to  say  that  100  retailers  could  get  together  as  they 
are  doing  now.  We  have  started  a  wholesale  drug  house  over  here.  So  many 
druggists  have  got  together  and  are  buying  together  now  to  buy  cheaper.  There 
is  now  a  firm  or  combination  in  Chicago  to  follow  a  combination  that  is  now  in 
existence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  the  retailers  themselves  have  a  large 
store,  a  wholesale  house,  patronized  by  800  retailers.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
the  retailers  generally  buy  their  teas,  coffees,  and  cereals  together  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  they  have  500  retailers  buying 
together.  We  have  the  same  conditions  here  in  this  State  in  some  small  towns. 
It  is  now  started  here.  It  is  only  a  short  time  till  the  jobber  will  be  something 
of  the  past,  and  I  believe  now  that  the  consumer  ought  to  get  that  benefit. 

Q.  I  have  seen  here  in  Chicago  what  you  perhaps  have  seen — at  8  o'clock  or 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  streets  around  a  great  department  store  which  is 
well  known,  perhaps  100  delivery  wagons? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Being  piled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  goods  that  were  no  doubt  pur- 
chased the  day  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  public  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  suburban  towns,  perhaps,  buy 
those  goods.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  public  are  doing  that  at  a  disadvantage? 
Have  not  they  an  advantage  themselves  in  dealing  there  at  that  store,  as  com- 
pared with  the  retail  stores;  and  if  they  were  not  advantaged  would  they  be  buy- 
ing in  such  quantities  from  those  stores? — A.  They  merely  think  so.  The  reason 
is,  they  are  drawn  there  by  the  fraudulent  advertisements,  and  where  we  are 
losing  is  not  by  buying  that  article.  If  they  would  go  down  and  buy  that  arti-, 
cle,  it  is  all  right,  but  they  are  buying  other  articles  at  the  same  price  or  higher 
than  they  pay  the  ordinary  retailer. 

Q.  You  say  they  do  not  get  that  article? — A.  Some  of  them  get  it. 

Q.  You  say  15  out  of  100  persons? — A.  Well,  15  to  25  per  cent.  Now,  they  are 
not  all  business  men.  All  women  have  not  been  in  business.  While  they  are 
there  they  can  see  an  enormous  crowd,  and  they  do  not  blame  the  department 
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store  merely  when  they  do  not  want  to  stand  in  line.  They  merely  go  around 
tothe  other  departments,  expecting  that  they  can  come  back  and  get  the  other 
goods. 

Q.  If  the  department  or  combination  store  was  not  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
public,  would  not  the  public  in  a  short  time  learn  that  it  was  not  to  their  advan- 
tage to  patronize  such  stores,  and  leave  them  alone  and  go  to  the  retail  stores? 
If  the  public  is  deceived,  is  not  the  public  deceived  continually? — A.  They  are, 
yes;  just  the  same  as  the  public  is  continually  deceived  with  politicians  and  our 
business  men;  but  still  they  are  deceived,  and  they  know  it. 
•  Q.  You  believe  that  the  entire  public  are  humbugged  and  they  want  to  be  hum- 
bugged?— A.  They  want  to  be  humbugged.  They  can  not  be  humbugged  all  the 
time,  but  they  are  generally  humbugged.  They  find  a  man,  and  they  will  go  to 
the  same  man  right  over  again,  and  those  are  business  men,  they  are  not  women. 
The  people  all  over  the  country  do  the  same  thing.  No;  we  are  humbugged  right 
along  and  we  are  deceived.  Every  retailer  in  this  city,  and  there  are  50,000 
retailers  in  this  city,  is  hurt  by  the  fraudulent  advertisements,  and  we  merely 
ask  that  a  law  be  passed  to  protect  us.  Now,  it  may  turn  out  that  that  will  not 
help  us.  We  have  tried  everything.  We  have  tried  to  pass  a  license  law,  but 
did  not  succeed.  We  are  trying  to  pass  a  law  against  fraudulent  advertising  in 
this  State. 

Q.  You  have  endeavored  to  get  State  legislation  on  this  subject? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded? — A.  We  have  not;  the'other  side  had  more  money  than 
we  had. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  State  matter,  a  local  matter,  and  you  failed  to  get  legislation 
which  you  considered  necessary  and  remedial  in  your  own  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  so,  what  hope  would  you  have  that  the  National  Government  would  inter- 
fere in  a  State  matter? — A.  I  would  not  call  it  a  State  matter.  I  have  this  hope: 
I  think  I  should  find  more  honorable  men  in  Washington  who  would  help  us  to 
pass  laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  They  are  all  politicians  there,  are  they  not? — A.  Well, 
they  are  of  a  little  higher  grade. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  send  some  of  them  from  Illinois  there?  How  are  they? — 
A.  I  mean  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned  they  are  a  little  more  elevated;  gener- 
ally pick  out  better  men  than  are  sent  to  the  legislatures. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  every  other  State  is  about  like  Illinois  except  that  it 
is  not  so  great  perhaps? — A.  I  think  every  large  city  has  a  disadvantage,  and  sends 
more  disreputable  men  to  the  legislature  than  the  smaller  towns  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Chicago  is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  country  in  its 
wickedness,  its  bad  politicians? — A.  I  think  it  is  all  the  same,  except  the  smaller 
towns.  We  have  many  fine  men  that  come  to  the  legislature  from  them.  They 
look  upon  it  as  an  honor. 

Q.  If  wicked  men  or  designing  men  are  elected  to  Congress  and  the  legislatures, 
whose  fault  is  it? — A.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  business  men. 

Q,  They  have  the  remedy  in  their  hands? — A.  They  have  the  remedy  in  their 
hands,  but  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Who  is  to  blame? — A.  The  people  are  to  blame.  That  is  the  reason  that  I 
say 4&e  people  ought  to  have  the  courage;  we  are  asking  for  a  law  for  the  very 
reason  that  you  can  not  stop  the  men  from  running  down  there.  When  people 
have  not  got  sense  enough  to  vote  for  good  men 

Q,  (Interrupting.)  You  think  the  people  need  a  guardian? — A.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  laws  as  much  as  possible  to  protect  us,  if  there  is  a  law  that  can  be 
had. 

CJ.  In  other  words,  these  wicked  men,  these  designing  men,  these  corrupt  politi- 
cians, whom  the  people  select  themselves,  you  now  ask  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
people;  is  that  it? — A.  To  be  guardians  of  the  people? 

Q.  By  passing  laws  to  protect  them. — A.  We  do  not  expect  those  laws  unless  we 
can  get  good  men  in  office. 

Q.  You  get  just  such  men  in  office  as  you  elect  and  vote  for. — A.  No;  I  beg 
your  pardon.    Now,  I  would  not  vote  for  a  bad  man. 

Q.  When  I  say  you,  I  mean  the  people. — A.  The  public — that  is  true,  because 
the  particular  curse  of  our  politics  is  our  patronage.  Wevotefor  a  man, no  mat- 
ter now  big  a  rascal  he  is,  because  he  will  get  John  Smith  a  job — no  matter  how 
big  a  rascal. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  self-interest?— A.  Itis  a  question  of  self-interest;  and  there 
is  another  curse,  because  one  is  labeled  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a  Republican. 

Q.  What  would  you  label  him? — A.  If  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  money  ques- 
tion or  the  tariff,  I  would  vote  for  the  best  man. 

Q.  But  if  these  questions  were  eliminated,  would  you  vote  for  a  man  that  was 
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labeled,  anyway?— A.  I  would  not  if  he  was  a  corrupt  man:  I  would  not  vote  for 
nim;  I  would  not  have  confidence  enough  in  him. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  great  masses  of  the  people  in  any  party  believe  that  the 
men  who  are  put  up  for  their  suffrages  are  corrupt?  If  they  did.  would  they  vote 
for  them?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  certain,  even  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  even  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  that  if  a  man  is  nominated  for  an  office  whom  the  people  generally 
believe  is  a  corrupt  man,  he  can  not  be  elected?— A.  That  is  not  so. 

Q.  You  think  where  he  is  corrupt  he  can  be  elected?— A.  No;  I  do  not;  but  I 
do  believe  that  corrupt  men  are  elected  when  people  know  they  are  corrupt.  It 
depends  entirely  on  what  ward  he  comes  from— what  district. 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  state  of  the  morals A.  (Interrupting. )  In  that  district. 

Q.  In  that  particular  locality? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  remedy  for  that  unfortunate  condition?— A.  The  people  alone. 
Q.  Elevate  the  morals  of  the  people?— A.  Elevate  the  morals.    The  fact  is  that 
a  good  many  corporations  are  to  blame  for  it — self-interest  again. 

Q.  Are  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  voters  then  identical  with  those  of  the 
corporation  in  this  case? — A.  In  a  good  many  cases;  yes.  In  a  good  many  wards 
a  franchise  is  given  away  to  a  street-car  company  or  an  elevated-railroad  com- 
pany or  any  other  company  that  will  put  up  the  money. 

Q.  They  will  coerce  the  masses  of  the  voters  to  elect  such  men? — A.  You  see 
it  is  because  the  people  have  not  got  the  time  to  study  that  question  in  general. 
One  man  will  vote  because  he  knows  John  Jones;  another  man  will  vote  because 
John  Jones  is  a  good  fellow;  another  one  says,  "I  do  not  know  the  other  fellow  and 
you  say  John  Jones  is  all  right  and  I  will  vote  for  him." 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to  correct  that,  and  that  is  for  the  people  to 
be  more  intelligent. — A.  That  is  all,  and  also  they  must  be  honest  in  what  they 
do  and  say. 

Q.  Must  be  more  honest  and  intelligent,  and  then  they  will  elect  better  men? — 
A.  I  think  we  have  a  corrupt  lot  of  men  that  we  are  sending  on  each  election. 

(J.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  that  the  people  are  more  corrupt? — A. 
Now,  you  must  have  been  in  politics? 

Q.  I  have  had  a  little  experience. — A.  You  go  into  a  hall  and  there  are  500 
people  in  that  hall;  450  may  be  just  as  honest  as  you  are,  and  50  people  will  come 
there  with  your  money  and  be  scattered  all  through  that  hall,  and  they  will  con- 
trol the  others.  I  merely  want  to  show  you  that  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not  need  to 
explain  it  to  you;  you  know  it.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  myself  that  they  come  to  hear  me  from  choice  because  they 
wanted  to  listen  to  me. — A.  To  that  meeting? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  you  will  find  if  that  was  the  case  there  would  not  be  many  in 
the  hall.     [Laughter.] 

Q.'  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  have  any  further  points  to  make,  you  can  do  so. — 
A.  I  have  some  further  points  to  make.  I  do  believe  when  you  come  to  take  all 
into  consideration,  after  you  get  to  Washington,  if  you  can  help  us  in  anyway 
possible — we  do  not  oppose  any  of  the  department  stores;  they  can  not  hurt  the 
retailer  any;  we  can  sell  just  as  cheap  as  they  can.  The  only  hurt  they  have  done 
is  in  this  case  I  have  shown  you.  We  merely  ask  protection  against  fraudulent 
advertisements,  and  for  a  national  law,  because  we  have  more  faith  in  national 
laws  than  State  laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  not  the  retail  merchant  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  great  department  store  as  the  individual  manufacturer  throughout 
the  country  stands  in  relation  to  the  great  industrial  combinations? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wherein  is  the  difference? — A.  In  one  way,  I  think,  that  we  can  get  all  the 
goods  that  we  want  from  the  manufacturer,  while  in  the  great  industrial  com- 
bination they  are  deprived  of  certain  goods  for  manufacturing  purposes  to  a 
great  extent;  just  like  in  the  baking  powder  business.  The  trust,  which  is 
known  as  the  trust,  controls  also  the  output  of  cream  of  tartar.  Their  goods  are 
retailed  at  50  cents  a  pound.  Other  goods  are  retailed  at  from  10  to  25  cents  a 
pound.  With  the  enormous  capital  which  that  trust  has,  they  advertise  in  every 
paper  every  day,  "  These  goods  are  poisonous,"  referring  to  the  other  goods,  when 
they  know  it  is  not  so;  when  it  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again.  The  fact  is 
that  the  10-cent  baking  powder  is  just  as  good  as  the  50-cent.  Every  chemist, 
one  after  another,  has  testified  to  the  effect  that  when  baking  powder  is  used  in 
baking  the  minute  the  bread  goes  into  the  oven  there  is  nothing;  the  residue  is 
gone;  there  is  nothing  there;  it  is  simply  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  modern  department  store  and  many  of  the  large  industrial 
combinations  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  advanced  methods  of  .doing  business? — 
A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  The  concentration  or  cutting  off  of  unnecessary  and  useless  expense,  the 
ability  to  purchase  in  great  quantities  and  hence  more  cheaply,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  more  economical  way  of  conducting  business? — A.  As  far  as  they  them- 
selves are  concerned? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  for  themselves;  but  they  are  a  detriment  to  the  people  at 
large. 

Q.  Is  a  department  store  or  any  other  organization  a  detriment  to  the  people 
at  large  if  it  sells  goods  more  cheaply  than  it  could  before? — A.  They  do  not.  They 
are  not  a  detriment  if  they  do. 

Q.  Any  sort  of  combination,  either  as  respects  a  department  store,  or  an  indus- 
trial combination  engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities  which  the  people 
need  and  consume,  is  in  your  opinion  an  advantage  if  it  produces  and  sells  more 
cheaply? — A.  Yes.  The  only  thing,  so  far  we  have  founjl,  that  the  trust — while 
they  may  cheapen  at  the  start,  all  the  prices  are  raised  after  they  are  organized. 
You  take  this  cracker  trust  here,  and  you  will  find  the  same  thing;  the  minute 
they  were  organized  they  merely  raised  the  price. 

Q.  Any  combination  which  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer  you  regard  as 
an  evil,  and  one  that  cheapens  it  as  a  blessing;  is  that  it? — A.  That  is  just  it.  I 
think  combinations  would  be  all  right;  but  when  they  go  to  work  and  get  up  a 
trust  like  our  cracker  trust — they  organize  altogether.  They  did  not  have  any 
more  than  $25,000,000.  There  was  the  New  YorkBiscuit  Company  with  a  capital 
of  $9,000,000,  the  American  Biscuit  Company  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  the 
United  States  Bakery  Company  with  a  capital  of  $5,500,000.  The  trust  then  issued 
preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000 — that  is  far  more  than  what  they 
paid — and  $30,000,000  of  common  stock;  and  they  went  to  work  and  had  men  in 
Chicago,  for  instance,  and  every  city,  the  same  as  they  used  to  have — these  differ- 
ent bakers  here.  These  men  own  their  own  wagons  and  horses  and  have  their 
own  customers.  They  were  paid  so  much  commission.  They  all  made  $25,  $30, 
or  $40  a  week  for  working  the  trade.  But  the  minute  the  trust  was  organized 
they  called  these  men  in  and  said  tot  hem,  ' '  Now  look  here ;  if  you  will  work  this 
we  will  buy  your  wagon  and  give  you  $12  a  week."  They  all  had  to  give  up  their 
wagons  and  they  are  getting  $12  a  week.  They  lost  their  trade  that  they  had 
built  up  for  years,  but  they  were  forced  to  because  they  had  to  exist.  The  tobacco 
trust  discharged  in  one  day  5,000  traveling  men,  wired  them  all  over  the  country. 
They  paid  them  a  week's  wages,  and  there  they  were  honorable  in  that  way,  but 
discharged  them  from  now  on.  They  do  not  need  them  any  more.  The  spool  cotton 
trust  discharged  every  salesman  they  had.  They  had  salesmen  that  used  to  go 
round;  but  now  you  have  to  go  right  to  that  store  and  get  it.  While  it  is  true  it 
will  save  in  that  respect  and  that  goods  may  be  purchased  cheaper,  still  there  are 
so  many  thousands  of  people  out  of  work;  and  then  the  goods  never  get  any 
cheaper  and  the  profit  to  the  trust  is  more.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  There  is 
no  benefit  to  the  people. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  from  invention  and  from  the  advancement  of  business  that 
there  is  somebody  thrown  out  of  employment? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  If  I 
enlarge  my  business  I  take  more  help;  in  this  case  when  you  enlarge  your  business 
you' discharge  your  help. 

Q.  The  character  of  labor,  its  employment,  the  direction  in  which  labor  is  em- 
ployed, is  it  not  constantly  changing  almost  every  day  by  reason  of  new  inven- 
tions?— A.  Yes;  and  I  believe  that  the  new  inventions  are  a  great  benefit. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  new  invention  in  respect  to  business;  is  not  that  an  evolution? — 
A.  Yes ;  but  I  want  to  show  you  this — it  is  a  new  invention  that  discharges  so  many 
working  people.  It  is  the  other  way  again  with  machinery.  The  minute  it  is 
invented,  I  believe  that  the  working  people  of  this  country,  instead  of  working 
8  hours,  6  hours  is  sufficient.  The  more  new  machinery  you  get  here,  merely 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  and  elevate  your  workmen. 

Q.  You  think  labor  ought  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  machinery? — A.  It  ought 
to  share  in  the  benefit  of  machinery.  Now,  you  go  to  Europe.  I  was  over  there 
a  few  years  ago.  I  sat  down  to  a  table  and  talked  with  laboring  men.  Why,  I 
thought  they  were  somebody  holding  some  high  positions;  fine,  big  men. 

CJJ.  Laboring  men? — A.  Laboring  men;  I  mean  mechanics.  Of  course,  the  con- 
ditions are  so  different.  Their  wages  are  smaller,  that  is  true,  and  they  are  not 
used  to  living  as  high  as  we  do.  I  find  that  there  are  two  evils  here:  One  evil  is 
that  the  manufacturer  must  come  to  the  point  of  new  machinery  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  and  give  the  mechanic  time  to  study  and  time  for  recreation;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  blame  the  working  people  to  a  great  extent  also,  but  I  do  not 
blame  them  so  much.  I  blame  all  our  people.  I  know  I  am  in  the  same  fix.  We 
live  always  higher  than  what  we  actually  can  afford  to. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  the  American  mechanic  is  the  most  skillful  mechanic  in 
the  world?— A.  Yes;  he  is  because  he  has  more  energy;  he  has  a  better  future 
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before  him;  he  knows  that  he  may  some  time  become  an  owner  himself,  whether 
he  has  money  or  no  money,  which  is  not  the  same  condition  there. 

Q.  He  has  more  independence?— A.  More  independence;  yes. 

Q.  Lives  better,  wears  better  clothes,  and  eats  better  food?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  these  things  are  the  surroundings  of  independence,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  inspire  him  to  higher  aims?— A.  They  inspire  him.  Our  land 
is  so  much  more  fruitful. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  29, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  J.  THOMPSON, 

Label  secretary  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  of  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2.25  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  George  J.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  George  J.  Thompson. 

Q.  What  is  your  post-office  address?— A.  146  East  Ohio  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  And  your  occupation? — A.  Cigar  maker. 

Q.  Do  you  sustain  any  official  relation  to  the  cigar  makers? — A.  Yes;  I  am  label 
secretary  to  the  cigar  makers  of  Chicago;  furnish  union  labels  to  all  the  union 
factories  here. 

Q.  Do  you  appear  before  the  commission  with  any  authority? — A.  Yes;  I  was 
requested  Tuesday  evening  to  appear  before  this  commission  and  present  some 
facts  in  relation  to  the  cigar  industry. 

Q.  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  way,  then,  and  present  your  facts? — A.  I  will 
state  that  the  cigar  makers'  organization  is  organized  for  the  moral,  material,  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  craft.  (Reading:)  "  Since  certain  biased,  prejudiced, 
and  apparently  uninformed  or  misinformed  people  have  seized  the  occasion  and 
made  this  Industrial  Commission  the  excuse  and  the  channel  through  and  by 
which  they  have  mercilessly  flayed,  traduced,  and  maligned  organized  labor,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  hired  man  and  the  institution 
known  as  trades  unions.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  some  necessity  and  some  well- 
grounded  reason,  under  the  present  mode  of  production  and  distribution,  for  the 
hired  man  to  associate  his  interests  with  those  of  his  fellows,  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  maintaining  his  standards  of  life,  but  also  of  using  all  lawful,  legitimate, 
and  feasible  means  for  improving  his  social  and  economic  condition.  Let  us  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  cigar  factories  of  this  city,  and  the  prices  paid 
therein." 

I  will  state  to  the  commission  here  that  1  have  the  names  of  several  cigar  manu- 
facturers, selected  at  random  during  yesterday,  and  I  have  their  addresses  and 
the  prices  which  they  pay  for  cigars;  and,  if  the  commission  has  no  objection,  I 
will  read  the  names.    If  they  do  object,  why,  I  shall  certainly  omit  them. 

Q.  We  certainly  have  no  objection  to  hearing  the  names. — A.  Here  are  some  of 
the  prices  paid  by  cigar  manufacturers:  Weinhouse  &  Sons,  at  43  Frank  street, 
have  5  men  employed  at  present  and  they  pay  $4  per  thousand  for  making  cigars. 
A  short  time  ago  this  firm  had  15  or  20  men  employed,  and  I  found  cigais,  that 
this  firm  had  sold  to  various  brokers  in  this  city,  upon  which  were  the  factory 
numbers  of  the  internal-revenue  district  located  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  upon 
all  these  boxes  labels  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union.  These  labels 
had  been  obtained  by  some  means  unknown  to  us,  and  placed  upon  this  product 
for  which  §4  per  thousand  was  paid,  and  sold  to  the  local  jobbers  as  union- 
made  cigars.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Collector  Coyne  of  this  district,  who 
immediately  sent  out  deputies  and,  as  a  result,  2,700  cigars  were  seized  in  that 
factory  with  the  false  union-factory  numbers  on,  and  Weinhouse  &  Sons  were 
held  by  the  Federal  grand  jury.  What  final  disposition  of  the  question  was  made 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  those  labels  counterfeit?— A.  No;  those  were 
genuine  labels.  We  assumed  they  were  taken  off  old  union  boxes.  Understand 
we  have  a  union  label  that  is  placed  on  all  goods  made  by  our  men. 

S.  Cohn,  at  11  Newberry  avenue,  employs  18  people  and  pays  $3  per  thousand 
for  making  cigars. 

Q.  How  many  cigars  can  a  cigar  maker  make? — A.  Of  this  class  of  work  some 
will  make  from  150  to  800  a  day.  That  is  a  good  day's  work,  but  the  general 
average  is  1,200  per  week. 
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Cohn,  of  11  Newberry  avenue,  owns  factory  No.  1134  of  the  first  collection  dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Some  time  ago  cigars  bearing  this  factory  number 
were  found  in  the  State  of  Colorado  with  a  counterfeit  of  the  cigar  makers'  union 
label  on  them.  J.  B.  Borum  (?) ,  of  296  West  Huron  street,  was  finally  arrested 
as  the  party  who  sold  those  cigars.  Aside  from  having  counterfeited  the  cigar 
makers'  label,  these  cigars  also  had  a  counterfeit  of  a  union  manufacturer's  brand, 
copyrighted  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  called  the  ' '  Dry  Climate  "  (?) ,  that  was  also 
copyrighted  in  all  other  States  where  the  cigars  were  sold.  They  were  sold  at 
.  from  $60  to  f  75.  Those  were  of  three  or  four  grades.  These  cigars  with  the  fac- 
tory number  of  Cohn,  at  11  Newberry  avenue,  were  sold  at  from  $36  to  $45  in  that 
State,  thereby  inflicting  considerable  injury  on  the  cigar  makers  of  that  territory. 
Mr.  Borum  was  sentenced  to  3  months  about  2  weeks  ago. 

E.  Epstein,  Sangamon  street,  near  Taylor,  employs  32  men  and  pays  $3.75  per 
thousand. 

Specter  Brothers,  Jackson  and  Center  avenue,  have  28  employees,  and  the  price 
paid  was  $4,  and  in  some  cases  for  hand  work  something  more.  I  did  not  get  the 
figures  altogether  in  that  case. 

Barron  Brothers,  350  Center  avenue,  have  22  employees,  and  $4  is  allowed,  and 
I  believe  there  is  one  job  that  ranges  as  high  as  $14. 

Wolfson,  at  Johnson  street,  has  6  men  employed  and  pays  $4  per  thousand. 

Barshatsky,  208  Newberry  avenue,  has  5  men  employed  and  pays  $3.50. 

A.  Weisberg,  Sangamon,  near  Fourteenth,  has  4  people  and  pays  $3.50. 

Priefsky,  at  126  Barber  street,  has  2  people  and  pays  $3.50. 

Newlander,  Canal  and  Taylor,  has  35  people  and  pays  $4.50.     (Reading:) 

"  One  girl  at  Epstein's  rolls  400  a  day  for  $1  per  week,  and  I  was  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  worked  there  that  most  all  of  them  that  were  in  there  worked  by 
the  week  for  from  $1  to  $3  per  week,  but  they  are  people  that  are  learning  the 
trade. 

"Here  we  have  positive,  indisputable  evidence  that  skilled  men  and  woman 
are  compelled  to  work  for  wages  ranging  from  $3  per  week  up  to  $7  or  $8  as  the 
very  highest. 

' '  Is  there  no  necessity,  then,  for  organization  among  the  working  classes,  for  the 
organization  of  trades  unions;  and  should  those  who  seek  by  this  means  to  benefit 
their  economic  condition  be  branded  as  outcasts  of  society  with  criminal  intents, 
and  be  forced  to  wear  a  ball  and  chain,  especially  when  they  read  in  the  papers 
that  Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Frick,  under  oath,  stated  that  to  grant  a  slight  increase 
in  wages  would  ruin  their  business;  this,  after  they  had  refused  to  arbitrate;  after 
they  had  hired  a  private  army  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  into  submission  the  men 
who  had  laid  down  their  tools  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  some  of  the  profits  out 
of  this  octupus,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  better  wages;  when  they  read  in  the 
reputable  daily  press  that  this  same  corporation,  during  the  progress  of  a  family 
quarrel,  stated  in  sworn  affidavits  that  the  profits  of  this  concern  last  year  were 
$22,000,000  and  that  the  anticipated  profits  for  this  year,  based  on  the  dividends 
already  declared,  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $40,000,000. 

"  It  is  said  that  sometimes  the  trade-unionist  resorts  to  violence  in  trade  dis- 
putes. In  the  miners'  strike  in  Cripple  Creek  some  years  ago  the  mine  owners, 
rather  than  pay  the  miners  $3  per  day  for  8  hours'  work,  hired  an  army  of  assassins 
at  $5  per  day,  fed  and  drilled  the  assassins  in  the  best  hotels  in  Colorado  Springs, 
equipped  them  with  the  best  of  arms,  and  marched  them  toward  Cripple  Creek 
to  put  down  the  strike.  The  matter  was  adjusted,  however,  but  not  until  the 
mine  owners  had  tarred  and  feathered  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  for  having 
opinions  of  his  own.  Mr.  Stratton,  the  owner  of  the  Independent  mine,  that 
couldn't  pay  $3  per  day,  sold  his  interest  in  the  mine  recently  for  $10,000,000. 

"  This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  We  read  in  the  great  daily  press  and  in  the 
recognized  financial  journals  of  our  time  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  antici- 
pated a  dividend  this  year  of  $80,000,000;  and  yet,  if  the  working  man,  who  is  the 
support  of  a  family,  and  has  to  feed  and  clothe  himself,  buys  coal  and  oil  on  $1  a 
day,  seeing  these  enormous  profits,  asks  for  $1.10,  his  portion  is  the  ball  and  chain, 
instead  of  some  of  these  enormous  profits  that  are  made  possible  through  his  skill 
and  industry. 

"  The  eminent  corporation  lawyer  who  appeared  before  this  commission  and 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  franchise  of  the  working  men  in  the  selection 
of  judges,  in  following  out  this  line  of  action  would  also  favor  disfranchisement 
in  the  selection  of  all  other  public  officials;  and  it  would  be  in  line  with  this  to 
deprive  him  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  His  mind  is  warped  by  the  large 
retainers  received  from  corporations  and  trusts  for  advice  as  to  how  to  rob  the 
public  in  a  legal  manner.  One  of  his  clients,  whose  employees  were  on  a  strike, 
got  out  an  injunction  prohibiting  our  union  from  giving  the  nonunion  men  $3  per 
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week  to  keep  them  from  starving.  We  were  fortunate,  however,  in  finding  one 
of  our  philanthropic  members  who  paid  the  S3  weekly  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

"When  hirelings,  dressed  in  the  usual  raiment  of  the  cigar  maker,  putting  the 
familar  apron  and  the  cigar  board,  the  tool  used  by  the  cigar  maker,  under  their 
arms,  are  sent  down  to  the  factories  with  instructions  to  start  a  fight,  and  if  pos- 
sible cause  a  riot,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  public  sentiment  against  the  locked 
out  workingmen,  as  well  as  to  provide  excuse  to  call  upon  more  private  detectives 
and  the  police  force  to  overawe,  browbeat,  and.  frighten  away  the  strikers,  as  well 
as  to  furnish  an  excuse  to  get  out  an  injunction,  that  modern  means  so  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  employer  in  trade  disputes,  is  it  any  wonder  human  beings 
under  these  conditions,  knowing  positively  and  absolutely  that  hired  thugs  are 
sent  to  the  factory  in  the  guise  of  the  workingmen  in  order  to  create  stampede 
or  riot  among  those  who  are  striking  to  earn  sufficient  wages  to  clothe  and  feed 
themselves  and  families — is  it  any  wonder,  I  repeat,  if  they  sometimes  forget 
themselves  and  meet  these  people,  this  gentry,  with  the  argument  of  the  fist? 
But  notwithstanding  all  this  provocation  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  not  a  union 
man  committed  one  single  act  of  violence  in  that  strike.  But  if  the  thug  resorts 
to  fisticuffs  the  cry  is  immediately  raised  that  the  strikers  are  using  violence; 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  union  man  studiously  avoids  anything  resembling 
force  in  these  great  disputes.  I  have  personally  seen  men  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  men  who  were  insulted  and  driven  almost  to  the  point  of  despera- 
tion by  these  hired  trouble  makers,  refrain  from  the  use  of  violence. 

"Some  deny  us  the  right  to  organize,  claiming  that  we  have  no  right  whatso- 
ever to  coerce  or  otherwise  compel  people  to  join  the  union  against  their  will. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  said:  We  are  at  present  trying  to  force  the  Fili- 
pinos into  the  Union  against  their  will;  and  to  do  so  we  have  sent  a  whole  army 
to  accomplish  our  purpose.  It  is  done  for  their  welfare,  as  it  is  said  they  do  not 
know  enough  to  rule  themselves.  This  sentiment  is  indorsed  by  the  manufactur- 
ers' associations  and  boards  of  trade.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  be  called  a  traitor, 
as  was  the  case  with  Senator  Hoar.  The  Filipinos  think  they  are  better  off  out 
of  the  Union;  we  don't;  and  the  people  who  in  this  controversy  would  place  the 
Army  at  the  disposal  of  the  scab  in  defense  of  his  liberty — to  scab  it  and  remain 
out  of  the  union — are  the  same  who  approve  of  the  Army  being  used  to  force  the 
Filipinos  into  the  Union. 

"  If  a  banker  wrecks  a  bank  and  swallows  up  the  lifelong  earnings  of  the  work- 
ingmen, reducing  to  poverty  the  thrifty  and  economical,  should  this  call  for  the 
destruction  of  all  the  banks?  Should  all  bankers  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and 
be  branded  as  criminals?  No;  it  is  only  the  union  men  that  are  held  responsible 
as  a  whole  for  the  act  of  one  of  their  irresponsible  members.  The  manufacturers 
who  raise  this  howl  that  trade  unions  should  be  destroyed  when  a  scab  is  attacked 
do  so,  not  that  they  love  the  scab  or  his  liberty  more,  but  because  they  love  the 
things  the  scab  represents,  namely, '  cheap  labor,  and  treachery  to  his  fellow-man,' 
and  when  he  has  served  their  purpose  he  is  cast  aside,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  of 
several  nonunionists  who  testified  before  this  commission. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  if  people,  working  for  such  wages  as  are  outlined  in  the 
foregoing,  read  in  the  press  that  the  representative  heads  of  some  of  our  great 
trusts  can  lose  a  million  dollars  at  one  sitting  in  a  social  game  of  draw  poker,  or 
the  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  Berriman  Brothers,  who,  when  dis- 
cussing the  reasons  for  moving  their  nonunion  cigar  plant  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
said  that,  while  he  had  no  definite  plans  for  himself,  he  thought  of  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  the  summer  cruising  on  his  pleasure  yacht;  is  it  any  wonder,  I 
repeat,  that  they  are  sometimes  tempted  to  strike  for  something  over  and  above 
the  actual  necessaries  of  life  to  enable  them  to  take  a  summer  trip  to  Milwaukee 
on  our  lake  steamers,  since  it  will  only  cost  them  $1  per  trip. 

"All  those  whose  opinions  are  worth  having  and  who  have  studied  the  labor 
problem  agree  that  unions  of  workingmen  are  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
and  guard  against  the  rapacity  of  organized  wealth;  that  without  them  we  would 
in  a  very  short  time  resemble  the  '  Man-with-the-hoe '  species,  of  which  examples 
can  be  seen  to-day  emerging  from  many  of  our  sweat  shops  and  tenements. 

' '  We  believe  in  the  preservation  of  the  home,  and  that  the  wages  a  man  receives 
shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  house,  clothe,  feed,  and  educate  his  family  in 
a  manner  becoming  an  American  citizen.  We  believe  that  the  schoolhouse  and 
not  the  department  store  is  the  place  for  our  children.  We  prefer  to  see  our  wives 
at  home  and  not  in  the  mill.  And  there  is  no  other  institution  on  earth  that  will 
enable  us  to  obtain  this  end  except  the  trades  union.  Our  members  compose  the 
most  patriotic,  skilled,  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  Republic,  and  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  trade  unions  depends  the  welfare  of  the  mechanic  and,  indeed, 
the  Republic.    Our  methods  are  sometimes  crude,  but  men  inured  to  toil  from 
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early  childhood  can  not  be  expected  to  handle  important  matters  in  the  same  pol- 
ished manner  as  would  the  college-bred  man  or  trained  diplomat.  Admitting 
all  this,  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  right,  and  are  always  actuated  by  pure 
motives. 

"Our  union  has  in  the  past  few  years  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  prose- 
cution of  nonunion  manufacturers  for  placing  upon  their  nonunion  product  coun- 
terfeits of  our  copyrighted,  registered  union  label  and  disposing  of  them  for  the 
union-made  cigar. 

"Cohen  Brothers,  569  Wabash  avenue;  S.  Cohn,  11  Newberry  avenue;  Sol  Roos- 
sakoff ,  103  Hastings;  C.  LeVin,  8  Hirsch  street;  Ben  Epstein,  129  Newberry  avenue; 
J.  F.  Hanson,  351  Milwaukee  avenue,  are  a  few  of  those  upon  whose  cigars  coun- 
terfeits have  been  found. 

"  In  the  past  year  about  34  nonunion  manufacturers  have  been  arrested  by  the 
United  States  revenue  officials  for  using  false  factory  numbers,  in  violation  of 
the  internal-revenue  laws.  Ir  every  instance  the  numbers  appropriated  were 
union  factory  numbers,  and  upon  every  box  was  a  fraudulent  label  of  the  Cigar- 
makers'  International  Union.  Weinhouse  &  Sons,  43  Frank  street;  Cohen  Broth- 
ers, 569  Wabash  avenue  (twice) ;  M.  D.  Weisberg,  288  Center  avenue;  Jo  Law- 
rence, 44  Johnson  street;  C.  Levinson,  442  Clinton  street;  Sol  Schoenbrod,  374 
North  avenue,  are  several  of  these  nonunion  manufacturers.  Nikodem  &  Tourek, 
249  South  Jefferson  street,  printed  counterfeit  labels,  and  A.  O.  Fischer,  Illinois 
street,  made  boxes  with  the  false  numbers. 

"  It  was  said  by  a  witness  before  this  commission  that  labor  organizations  were 
a  '  trust,'  and  that  they  wanted  to  force  everybody  to  join  that  trust.  To  the 
latter  indictment  we  plead  guilty.  If  the  trust  is  good  for  a  few  individuals  and 
earns  for  them  enormous  dividends,  as  recited  in  the  foregoing,  then,  by  the  same 
logic,  a  trust  for  the  hired  man  is  also  right  and  profitable  for  him  to  join.  In 
the  manufacturers'  trust  few  can  join;  and  its  enormous  benefits  and  profits  go 
to  enrich  the  few,  who  live  in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  while  the  trade 
union — call  it  a  trust  if  you  will — positively  invites  all  members  of  a  given  craft 
to  join  that  trust  and  share  in  its  benefits.  In  our  organization,  the  organic  law 
compels  us  to  take  in  all  applicants ;  and  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  induce  and  pre- 
vail upon  nonunionists  and  nonmembers  to  join  our  trade  union.  If  a  trade 
union  is  a  trust,  then  all  can  share  in  its  benefits;  and  in  this  it  differs  from  the 
modern  trust  of  the  employer  and  is  for  the  public  good. 

"  Trade  unions  are  the  logical  result  of  past  and  present  economic  conditions. 
They  are  rendered  positively  and  absolutely  necessary  by  the  fact  that  under  the 
modern  means  of  production  and  distribution  the  man  standing  alone  is  unable 
to  attain  his  desire  for  better  conditions,  for  more  pay,  or  even  to  maintain  his 
present  standards  of  living.  In  this  competitive  age  selfishness  and  self-preser- 
vation naturally  tend  to  the  lowering  of  wages,  and  there  are  no  means  known 
at  present  whereby  this  tendency  can  be  arrested  except  men  unite  their  interests 
with  those  of  their  fellow-men  and  unitedly  stand  for  better  economic  and  social 
conditions.  One  man  standing  alone  upon  his  own  individuality  is  impotent  and 
his  attempts  to  maintain  his  standards  of  life  or  to  improve  his  economic  condi- 
tions are  futile;  but  by  uniting  his  interests  with  those  of  his  fellows  he  becomes 
a  factor  that  is  irresistible;  and  when  his  demands  are  tempered  with  justice  and 
fairness  his  purposes  can  always  be  attained. 

"  We  have  heard  that  it  is  a  self-evident  economic  truth  that  the  masses  become 
consumers  just  in  proportion  to  their  earning  capacity;  in  other  words,  that  the 
more  the  workingman  is  able  to  earn  the  more  he  will  consume;  that  civiliza- 
tion and  human  progress  is  better  served  and  further  advanced  where  the  masses 
are  earning  good  wages ;  and  we  know  of  no  means  whereby  they  can  earn  good 
wages  or  even  maintain  present  conditions  except  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  trade  unions. 

"  Wise  political  economists  have  said  (and  I  share  their  belief)  that  one  reason 
for  the  ever-recurring  industrial  and  commercial  stagnation  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  masses  do  not  receive  in  wages  anywhere  near  the  wealth  they  create, 
and  that  this  leads  to  underconsumption  and  ultimate  commercial  and  industrial 
stagnation.  Encourage  the  unions,  encourage  good  *wages,  and  you  assist  in 
creating  a  consuming  population,  a  population  that  will  ultimately  make  better 
men  and  women,  for  it  is  through  our  trade  unions  that  we  are  enabled  to  earn 
sufficient  Vages  to  keep  the  children — who  are  now  forced  into  the  factory  at 
miserable  wages  to  compete  with  the  bread- winning  head  of  the  family — in 
schools.  More  schooling  and  less  factory  life  makes  better  and  more  desirable 
citizens,  and,  finally,  a  higher  and  more  ideal  social  and  economic  state. 

"  My  experience  warrants  me  in  saying  that  there  is  more  discipline,  more  good 
order,  and:  a  higher  order  of  citizenship  in  the  ranks  of  trade  unions  than  out  of 
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them.  I  have  personally  seen  more  rioting,  more  discord  among  the  ranks  of 
striking  nonunionists  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  strikes  or  lockouts  conducted  by 
trade  unionists.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  our  trade  there  are  more  desultory  strikes, 
and  of  more  frequent  occurrence  among  nonunionists  than  among  the  unionists; 
but  the  trouble  is  that  in  the  nonunionists'  strikes  they  seldom  or  never  accom- 
plish any  permanent  good. 

"  If  they  gain  a  temporary  advantage  to-day  it  is  lost  to-morrow  through  their 
unorganized  condition.  We  believe  in  arbitration,  and  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  our  difficulties,  and  venture  the  assertion  that  if  all  of  the  working  classes 
were  organized  there  would  be  few  if  any  strikes,  and  that  under  such  condi- 
tions all  the  petty  annoyances  now  caused  by  trade  disputes  would  cease  to 
exist. 

"  Our  organization  is  intensely  democratic  in  its  entirety.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  strikes  are  not  called  by  the  much  abused  but  positively  necessary 
business  agents;  a  strike  can  only  be  called  after  a  majority  of  the  members  in 
regular  meeting  assembled  have  so  declared,  and  by  secret  ballot.  This  action 
then  on  the  part  of  the  local  union  is  submitted  in  the  shape  of  strike  applica- 
tions, or  a  lockout  application,  to  our  general  headquarters,  and  is  immediately 
forwarded  to  all  local  unions,  and  a  strike  can  only  be  declared  when  two-thirds 
of  all  the  local  unions  have  so  declared;  and  a  strike  can  only  be  declared  off  and 
settled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  directly  involved  and  by  secret  ballot. 
All  of  our  laws  are  made  by  and  through  the  system  of  initiative  and  referendum; 
that  is,  each  member  of  the  international  union  is  given  the  privilege  to  vote  upon 
every  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  organic  law.  In  addition  to  this  the 
membership  at  large  nominate  and  elect  the  executive  officers  to  execute  the  laws 
that  they  shall  have  made.  During  the  long  industrial  depression  our  organiza- 
tion did  more  to  relieve  the  wants  of  its  sorely  tried  and  faithful  members  than 
all  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  city  combined.  I  find  that  the  average 
expenditure  for  out-of-work  benefits  during  the  long  industrial  depression  aver- 
aged $175,000  per  year. 

"  In  addition  to  the  out-of-work,  we  pay  a  strike  benefit,  a  traveling  benefit,  a 
sick  benefit,  a  wife  and  widowed  mother  funeral  benefit,  and  a  death  benefit 
ranging  from  $300  to  $550. 

"  In  the  past  20  years  and  2  months  the  total  amount  of  benefits  paid  for  all 
causes  was  $4,326,845.39." 

In  our  own  city  some  years  ago  a  strike  was  inaugurated  by  nonunion  workmen  in 
Vallens  &  Co.'s  cigar  factory,  and  some  members  of  the  local  cigar  makers'  unions 
interested  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  strikers,  furnishing  the  strikers  financial 
and  moral  support.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  extent  the  strikers  might 
patrol  or  ' '  picket "  the  factory,  and  the  union  cigar  makers  furnished  the  strikers 
with  legal  counsel.  Vallens  &  Co.  applied  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  enjoin- 
ing the  union  from  giving  financial  assistance  to  the  strikers.  Subsequently,  on 
sworn  complaint  of  Vallens,  in  which  he  alleged  that  the  names  of  the  people 
complained  of  were  not  known  to  him,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  7 
persons  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  officers.  Whether  any  "pointing  out "  was,  in 
fact,  done  is  not  known,  but  7  persons,  including  M.  V.  Britzius  and  one  Max  Dit- 
tener,  which  last  named  on  trial  swore  that  his  right  name  was  Max  Dittbrenner, 
were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal  conspiracy.  Britzius  was  a  member  of  the 
local  cigar  makers'  union.  The  union  employed  counsel  to  defend  Britzius,  and 
gave  counsel  instructions  to  represent  such  other  defendants  as  desired  it.  AH  of 
the  defendants  but  one  expressed  such  a  desire  and  that  one  was  represented  by 
independent  counsel.  This  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Kraus,  Mayer  &  Stein, 
the  same  attorneys  that  had  procured  the  injunction.  The  defense,  learning  that 
Justice  Eberhart  was  an  old-time  friend  of  the  members  of  this  firm,  and  that  in 
his  younger  days  Mr.  Kraus  had  for  a  time  been  the  justice's  clerk,  concluded  that 
a  change  of  venue  was  desirable,  and  made  application  for  it.  Dittbrenner  refused 
to  join  in  this  application,  and  as  it  required  the  consent  of  all  the  defendants,  the 
application  for  change  of  venue  was  denied.  During  the  trial  it  developed  that 
Vallens  had  intrusted  the  suppression  of  the  strike  to  the  Mooney  &  Boland  Detec- 
tive Agency;  that. Dittbrenner  was  in  the  employ  of  this  agency;  that  he  had  pre- 
tended to  be  a  cigar  maker ,  and  also  pretended  that  he  was  about  to  apply  to  Vallens 
for  work;  and  he  permitted  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  alleged  intention, 
joined  the  strikers,  and  was  assigned  to  picket  duty.  Immediately  he  commenced 
advising  violence  of  almost  every  description;  advised  the  making  of  assaults  upon 
Vallens'  family;  advised  the  strikers  to  "lay  for"  Vallens  and  maim  and  disfigure 
him;  he  advised  clubs,  acids,  red-hot  irons,  and  other  things  of  like  kind  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  He  even  advised  the  burning  of  the  plant.  In  the  presence  of 
other  strikers  he  got  into  a  fight  with  a  Mooney  &  Boland  detective  in  uniform, 
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and  when  apparently  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight ,  he  called  to  the  strikers 
for  help  but  got  none.  In  fact,  the  only  violence  or  attempt  at  violence  shown 
upon  that  trial  was  the  pretended  fight  between  the  two  detectives,  the  one  in 
uniform,  the  other  pretending  to  be  a  striker.  The  result  of  the  examination  was 
that  Detective  Dittbrenner  and  the  striker  represented  by  independent  counsel 
were  held  to  the  grand  jury,  the  5  others  were  discharged.  For  some  reason, 
which  probably  appeared  sufficient  to  Vallens  and  his  counsel,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  indict  the  2  held  over.  It  was  also  shown  upon  the  trial  that  for  weeks 
before  the  making  of  the  complaint  and  the  issuance  of  the  warrant,  detailed 
reports  were  given  to  Vallens  by  Dittbrenner  daily,  giving  the  happenings  of  the 
day  and  the  names  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  happenings.  The  names  of  all 
the  defendants  had  been  given  in  the  bill  for  injunction,  and  yet  Mr.  Vallens  swore 
in  his  complaint  that  the  names  were  unknown  to  him;  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Dittbrenner,  who  was  in  his  employ,  was  one  of  those  to  be  arrested. 
Innocent  and  harmless  workingmen  were  unlawfully  arrested  and  detained  in 
Mooney  &  Boland's  offices  for  3  days  at  a  time,  as  the  following  affidavit  of  one 
victim  will  show  [reading] : 

"  State  of  Illinois,  Cook  County,  ss:  John  Wolf,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on 
his  oath  says  that  on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1890,  at  about  6.30 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  arrested  by  an  employee  of  the  Mooney  &  Boland 
Detective  Agency  in  this  city,  and  taken  by  the  person  so  making  the  arrest  to 
the  Mooney  &  Boland  agency;  that  there  he  was  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  unless  he,  said 
"Wolf,  would  tell  all  that  he  knew  in  regard  to  this  affiant,  Michael  Britzius, 
Frank  Pennichamp,  Harry  Frank  et  al. ;  that  he  was  so  detained  until  about  5 
o'clock  of  that  day,  at  which  last-named  time  he  was  brought  before  Justice 
Eberhardt,  and  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy;  that  during  the  time  he 
was  so  kept  at  the  Mooney  &  Boland  agency  he  was  deprived  of  all  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world,  and  was  alternately  threatened  and  coaxed  until  he 
signed  a  paper,  the  purport  of  which,  as  this  defendant  was  informed,  was  that 
he  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  money  during  the  time  that  he,  affiant,  had 
been  on  a  strike,  he,  affiant,  being  one  of  the  cigar  makers  formerly  at  work  for 
Eugene  Vallens  &  Co. ,  and  now  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages. 

"  Affiant  further  says  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  read  said  affidavit,  that 
even  if  he  had  had  such  opportunity,  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  language 
is  such  that  he  could  not  tell  what  it  contained,  but  that  if  said  affidavit  contained 
any  other  statement  than  that  he  received  a  certain  amount  of  money  during  the 
time  he  was  on  the  strike,  then  said  affidavit  was  incorrectly  read  to  him,  affiant. 
(Signed)  John  Wolf.  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1890.    William  T.  Church,  notary  ptiblic.     (Notarial  seal)." 

The  advantages  of  trade  unions  are  also  shared  by  the  nonunion  men  to  a 
great  extent.  We  had  here  in  this  city  a  short  time  ago  a  union  factory  that 
went  out  of  business  and  sold  out  to  another  corporation.  We  went  to  see  the 
new  firm  and  they  informed  us  they  would  continue  to  run  a  union  factory. 
When  they  commenced  operations  5  of  our  men  went  to  work  there,  and  upon 
inquiry  they  were  informed  that  the  factory  would  not  be  union,  that  they  would 
only  pay  a  certain  amount,  which  amounted  on  hand  work  to  $5  less  than  the 
union  price  and  on  mold  work  $3.  We  immediately  called  a  strike  and  placed 
a  picket.  I  was  there  myself.  Inside  of  24  hours  that  firm  raised  the  price  above 
that  stipulated  $2  on  the  hand  work  and  §1  on  the  mold  work.  The  factory 
to-day  is  employing  nonunion  men,  and  they  have  the  benefit  of  our  organization 
in  that  way.    This  happens  in  a  great  many  instances. 

That  is  as  much  as  I  care  to  say,  unless  the  commission  wants  to  hear  further. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  several  local  unions,  I  believe? — A.  We 
have  4. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  membership? — A.  The  total  membership  is  about  2,000. 

Q.  How  many  cigar  makers  in  Chicago? — A.  I  should  judge  about  5,000  or 
over. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  membership  of  your  international  union? — A.  About 
31,000. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  cigar  makers  there  are  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Well,  i  have  never  seen  any  figures,  but  I  should  judge  from  my  travels  that 
there  are  about  80,000. 

Q.  You  gave  us  the  wages  that  were  paid  in  these  nonunion  factories  in  Chi- 
cago. Can  you  tell  us  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  union  men? — A.  Yes;  the 
lowest  wages  paid  in  a  union  factory  for  what  is  known  as  a  mold  cigar — that  is, 
the  5-cent  cigar — is  §8  per  thousand,  but  there  are  very  few  of  those  jobs;  they 
are  generally  §8.50. 

Cj).  That  is  the  minimum? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  will  a  first-class  cigar  maker  earn  in  a  week's  time? — A.  Depends  on 
what  kind  of  a  job  he  has.  If  he  is  on  a  mold  job,  a  first-class  cigar  maker  ought 
to  earn  abont  $13  in  a  union  factory. 

Q.  How  about  hand  work? — A.  They  generally  make  about  $15  in  a  union 
factory. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  there  are  2,000  who  work  under  these  conditions? — A.  Two 
thousand. 

Q.  Three  thousand  that  work  under  the  other  conditions  you  speak  of? — A.  Yes; 
nonunion  men. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  you  can  maintain  such  a  scale  as  that  in  competition 
with  the  work  of  3,000  men  who  work  under  these  other  conditions? — A.  Yes;  I 
can  point  out  some  reasons  why  it  is  done.  The  principal  reason  is  that  the  cigar 
makers  have  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  union  blue  label,  and  this  label  is 
placed  upon  the  goods  of  all  union  manufacturers,  and  is  of  course  supported  by 
all  trade  unionists.  Then  another  reason  is  that  the  cheapest  cigars,  cigars  for 
which  the  nonunion  manufacturers  pay  $3,  and  $2.50,  and  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  and  $7, 
are  placed  on  the  market  as  5-cent  cigars.  Now,  the  consumer  saves  nothing  on 
the  cheapness  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  consumer  pays  5  cents  for  a  non- 
union cigar  for  which  $3  has  been  paid  the  same  as  he  does  for  the  cigar  made  in 
the  union  factory,  and  for  which  $8  has  been  paid,  for  making,  so  you  see  the 
consumer  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  cigar  trade. 

Q.  What  class  of  consumers  purchase  the  label  cigar? — A.  Well,  all  classes.  I 
have  charge  of  most  of  these  counterfeit  cases,  and  secure  all  of  the  evidence  and 
most  of  the  convictions  in  them,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  visited  all  of  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  Chicago,  and  I  know  of  no  instance  where  I  did  not  find  union  made 
cigars  in  stock. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  first-class  places,  like  the  hotels,  seek  the  union  label 
cigar? — A.  While  the  union  label  would  not  be  demanded  there,  our  manufac- 
turers have  disposed  of  cigars  in  the  places  you  speak  of — hotels  and  all  first- 
class  places  of  business. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufac- 
turers of  cigars  under  the  sweat-shop  system? — A.  Yes.  While  I  have  never 
been  in  the  large  sweat  shops,  still,  in  the  small  factories  on  the  west  side,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  go  into  quite  a  few  of  them,  and  they  are  generally  factories 
where  the  family  work  and  cook  and  eat  and  sleep  around  in  the  same  place. 
They  have  small  places  in  the  rear  of  some  of  their  houses,  and  quarters  are  very 
close  and  cramped,  and  they  generally  turn  in  to  some  jobber — don't  sell  direct  to 
the  retail  trade,  as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  Are  all  of  your  members  employed  at  the  present  time  in  Chicago? — A.  We 
have  about  60, 1  believe,  out  of  work  at  the  present  time,  or  maybe  more. 

Q.  Because  of  lack  of  work? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  that. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  removals  of  cigar  manufacturers  from  Chicago  to  east- 
ern cities  recently? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Berrimann  removed  east  recently. 

Q.  Was  he  a  large  manufacturer?— A.  He  employed,  probably,  35  men. 

Q.  Any  other  removals? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  Mr.  Berrimann's  removal? — A.  Well,  I  know  when 
he  went  to  New  York  he  occupied  a  building  that  was  built  for  the  trust. 

Q.  He  is  in  the  trust? — A.  I  could  not  say.    He  occupies  their  building. 

Q.  Are  the  union  cigar  makers  generally  employed  throughout  the  country? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Trade  pretty  prosperous  at  the  present  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  getting  better  wages  than  a  few  years  previously? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  wages,  generally,  or  make  a  comparative  statement  for  a 
few  years  past? — A.  I  will  state  that  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  by 
reason  of  its  union,  was  able  to  maintain  the  standard  of  prices  all  through  the 
depression,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  I  was  in  the  struggle  in  one  of  those 
exceptions.  Wecontend  thatnomore  cigarswill  be  sold  bymakingthem  cheaper 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  we  know  there  is  a  large  margin  yet 
that  we  ought  to  get.  The  instance  I  speak  of  was  in  Colorado.  Of  course  Colo- 
rado felt  the  depression  worse  than  any  other  State,  I  believe,  and  the  manufac- 
turers lost  considerable  money,  and  finally  an  arrangement  was  made  on  a  com- 
promise basis.  They  reduced  $1.  Since  that  time,  I  understand,  it  has  been 
restored. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  more  high-grade  domestic  cigars 
are  being  made  now  in  this  country  than  ever  before? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  there 
are  more  high-grade  domestic  cigars  made  to-day  than  were  ever  made  before. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  quantity  of  tobacco  that  is  being  imported 
at  the  same  time?— A.  Well,  I  should  imagine  that  the  quantity  imported  is  not 
nearly  so  much  at  the  present  time  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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Q.  "Why? — A.  Because  the  manufacturers  and  the  public  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  quality  of  our  domestic  tobacco.  Another  reason  is  that  the  war  in 
.Cuba  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  good  Habana,  and  another  reason  is  that  the 
use  of  Sumatra  has  fallen  off  somewhat  on  the  higher  grade  of  cigars. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  the  average  weekly  wage  is  that  is  earned  under 
the  sweat-shop  system  in  Chicago?— A.  Well,  I  would  say  $4  to  $8.  Four  is  the 
minimum  and  $8  the  maximum. 

Q.  Some  of  them  make  more  than  that? — A.  Not  any  number  of  them. 

Q.  State  as  best  you  can  the  average  paid  to  the  union  men  in  Chicago,  or  state 
it  approximately. — A.  It  is  piecework,  you  know,  and  the  price  is  set  on  a  certain 
number  of  cigars.  Some  men  make  less  than  others.  There  are  very  few  of 
them  who  on  the  $8.50  cigar  would  make  1,000  cigars  a  week.  There  might  be 
some  aged  members  that  would  probably  make  a  little  less,  but  they  will  easily 
average  1,000 — yes,  1,100— on  the  5-cent  cigars,  and  on  the  10-cent  cigars  they 
will  average  1,000,  ranging  in  price  from  $11  to  $17;  that  is,  on  the  10-cent  goods. 
Now,  to  strike  an  average  of  that  would  be  quite  difficult.  You  see,  there  are 
probably  500  men  on  the  5-cent  goods  and  1,500  men  on  the  10-cent  goods. 

CJ.  I  would  like  a  definite  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  wage  earned  by  a 
man  under  the  sweat-shop  system  and  that  earned  by  a  union  man.  Have  you 
made  any  figures  under  that  head? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  figures;  I  just  got  the 
prices  paid.    It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  an  average  in  the  cigar  business. 

Q.  Take  yourself,  for  instance.  What  can  you  earn  under  the  sweat-shop  sys- 
tem, and  what  could  yoti  earn  as  a  union  cigar  maker? — A.  I  could  earn  in  the 
sweat  shop,  receiving,  say  $4  a  thousand — I  would  earn  on  the  5-cent  goods  $6. 
On  the  $4  job  I  could  make  1,500  cigars  a  week — on  the  5-cent  cigar. 

Q.  On  the  sweat-shop  system  you  would  make  $6  a  week? — A.  Yes,  I  would 
make  $6;  that  is,  on  the  lowers.  Now,  if  I  were  to  work  on  some  of  these  $7  jobs 
or  $6  jobs  they  have  I  would  make  $9.  In  a  union  factory  I  would  make  $13  on  a 
5-cent  job  and  $15  on  a  10-cent  job. 

Q.  Well,  that  difference  between  what  you  would  earn  under  the  two  systems 
is  a  direct  result  of  organized  labor? — A.  Yes;  unquestionably. 

Q.  Has  organized  labor  had  any  tendency  to  elevate  the  wage  earned  under  the 
sweat-shop  system? — A.  Well,  I  doubt  whether  it  reaches  the  sweat-shop  man, 
because  he  is  kind  of  helpless.  They  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  people  who  do 
not  have  any  understanding  of  anything  except  to  work;  but  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  factories  like  those  of  Mr.  Vallen  and  Mr.  Berrimann.  Mr.  Vallen  partic- 
ularly runs  quite  a  large  institution,  but  the  fact  that  the  union  is  here  and  sup- 
ports his  men  every  time  they  are  on  a  strike,  makes  him  hesitate  to  reduce  their 
wages.  For  instance,  I  was  in  a  factory  one  time  when  he  went  in  there  and 
went  from  one  table  to  the  other,  snatched  up  cigars  here  and  tearing  them  open, 
and  pulling  cloths  around,  and  tobacco,  and  making  all  kinds  of  rough  remarks. 
About  half  of  the  factory  jumped  up  and  slammed  their  blades  on  the  table  and 
quit,  and  went  out.  The  next  morning  he  announced  a  reduction  of  $2.  That 
reduction  has  been  in  force  ever  since.  Another  time  his  men  were  out  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Rarebit  Strike.  We  supported  them  to  the  extent  of  $7,000 
in  that  strike.  To-day  he  is  paying  $3  below  the  union  scale  on  5-cent  goods  and 
$3  below  the  union  scale  on  10-cent  goods:  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  union  always 
being  there  and  ready  to  take  up  the  battle,  they  would  be  still  further  reduced. 

Q.  Is  your  union  steadily  growing  in  membership? — A.  Well,  nationally,  yes. 
Locally,  it  has  increased,  too.  We  have  increased  in  the  last  year  about  150  mem- 
bers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  cigars  made  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines 
are  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  what  do  you  anticipate  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  cigar-manufacturing  business  in  this  country? — A.  It  will  have  a 
very  bad  effect  upon  the  cigar  industry  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Are  the  cigar  makers  generally  opposed  to  i,t? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  cigar  makers  been  moving  in  the  matter  of 
having  a  duty  fixed  upon  goods  from  Porto  Rico? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  using  their  influence  at  Washington  to  have  the  tariff 
placed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  working  men  are  back  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  other  influences? — 
A.  The  cigar  maker  is  like  everyone  else.  When  he  sees  other  interests  protected, 
he  wants  some  of  it  himself. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your  influence  in  this  direction  has  been 
effective  in  any  way?— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  has.  We  have  never 
received  in  Chicago  any  statement  that  our  wishes  would  be  carried  out,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  We  have  received  answers  that  our  communications  would 
receive  consideration. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  29,  1900. 

TESTIMONY   OF   MR.  D.  R.  GOUDIE, 

Retail  merchant,  Chicago,  III. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2.25  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3.40 
p.  m.  Mr.  D.  R.  Goudie,  of  Chicago,  a  retail  merchant,  was  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness, and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  D.  R.  Goudie. 

Q.  Your  post-office  address? — A.  902  North  Kedzie  avenue. 

Q.  And  your  occupation? — A.  Storekeeper. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  department  store? — A.  No  and  yes;  just  a  small  store  with 
confectioneries,  cigars,  and  notions. 

Q.  Is  the  same  business  that  you  carry  on  also  carried  on  in  departments  in  the 
great  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  business  good? — A.  I  can  not  call  it  extra  good;  no;  but  I  do  not 
make  any  particular  complaint.  ^ 

Q.  Is  it  better  now  than  it  was  2  or  3  years  ago? — A.  No;  I  have  been  in  the 
business  a  very  short  time,  and  of  course  I  can  not  give  you  the  past.  I  have 
only  been  in  this  business  about  a  year,  but  it  is  not  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  2 
months  ago  or  a  month  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  injuriously  affected  by  the  labor  difficulties  here? — A.  I  think  that 
affects  it;  yes,  very  materially. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  department  stores  upon 
the  small  stores? — A.  I  have  given  it  considerable  study  for  quite  a  number  of 
years;  yes. 

Q.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way,  and  give  us  your  views  on  that  question. — 
A.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  make  answer  to  something  Mr.  Otto 
Young  said  yesterday  before  your  commission.  I  did  not  hear  him.  I  simply 
took  it  from  the  newpaper,  as  follows  (reading) :  "  Ex  Lieutenant-Governor  Harris 
asked  him  particularly  regarding  the  department  stores  and  alleged  advantages 
over  the  small  stores.  The  witness  said  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  crowd  out 
the  small  dealers.  The  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  patronizing  the  department 
stores,  he  said,  was  that  there  was  but  one  profit,  the  goods  always  being  bought 
directly  from  the  manufacturers." 

Now,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  believing  that  Mr.  Otto  Young  has 
no  prejudice  against  small  stores,  no  desire  to  injure  them  in  any  way  as  an  indi- 
vidual; but  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  his  business,  as  conducted,  is  inju- 
rious to  the  small  stores,  and  is  purposely  and  intentionally  intended  to  crush 
them  out.  That,  of  course,  is  accomplished  in  an  indirect  way.  For  example,  in 
the  matter  of  cigars — I  deal  in  cigars.  There  is  a  certain  line  of  cigars  known  as 
advertised  brands.  They  are  staple  goods.  The  retailer  must  pay  one  price  for 
those  goods,  no  matter  where  he  buys  them.  They  are  sold  for  5  cents  apiece, 
6  for  a  quarter.  In  selling  them  6  for  a  quarter  the  retailer  makes  a  small  profit. 
The  department  store — and  the  Fair  is  one  of  them — occasionally  put  out  an 
advertisement  on  Saturday  or  other  day  of  the  week,  in  which  they  offer  eight  of 
these  different  brands  of  cigars  for  a  quarter.  In  doing  so  they  are  selling  these 
cigars  at  4  cents  a  box  less  than  the  ordinary  retailer  must  pay  for  them.  Fifty 
or  one  hundred  men  read  that  advertisement,  and  do  not  go  to  the  department 
store  to  buy  these  cigars,  but  when  they  visit  their  regular  store  for  buying  these 
cigars  they  naturally  ask  that  they  get  8  for  a  quarter.  They  are  refused  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  would  be  sold  under  cost  by  the  ordinary  retailer  at  that 
figure.  The  retailer  tells  them  the  best  he  can,  and  gives  6  for  a  quarter.  Now, 
the  majority  of  those  men  are  business  men,  and  they  reason  thus:  The  Fair  is 
not  selling  these  cigars  less  than  cost;  if  they  are  not  selling  them  less  than  cost, 
then  the  retailer  is  getting  a  very  large  profit  on  these  goods.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
error.  He  is  selling  them  less  than  cost,  but  they  can  not  believe  it;  and,  by  the 
way,  he  is  not  selling  them  less  than  cost  to  him,  but  less  than  the  retailer  can 
buy  them  to  sell.  That  is,  a  cigar  dealer  buying  them  in  10,000  lots  generally 
makes  a  profit,  but  a  very  small  one.  The  result  of  that  action  is  this,  the  cus- 
tomer is  dissatisfied;  he  thinks  he  has  been  cheated  by  the  retailer;  that  the 
retailer  has  been  charging  him  too  big  a  profit,  and  the  result  is  that  he  very 
probably  goes  somewhere  else  for  his  cigars.  Now,  if  you  can  tell  me  a  more 
effective  way  of  crushing  out  the  small  retail  dealer  in  cigars  than  that,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  is.  Unless  you  send  the  sheriff  and  close  his  doors,  I  do  not 
know  any  other  way  you  oan  do  it. 
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What  applies  in  the  case  of  cigars  applies  in  the  case  of  confectioneries.  You 
have  a  department  store  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  with  1 0  cheap  assistants  it 
will  sell  more  confectionery  than  100  confectionery  stores  scattered  throughout 
the  city.  Now,  they  do  it;  why  and  how?  By  the  same  process  adopted  with  the 
cigar.  They  take  a  certain  line  of  confectionery  that  is  popular;  it  is  a  good  line 
and  they  advertise  it  and  sell  it  for  actual  cost  or  a  little  under  cost — that  is,  what 
would  be  under  cost  to  the  ordinary  retail  buyer;  and  on  the  ordinary  goods,  the 
cheaper  goods  that  are  used  by  the  masses,  they  get  a  fair,  and  in  some  cases  a 
good,  profit.  I  have  myself  bought  the  finest  class  of  chocolates  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  one  of  these  stores  for  about  8  cents  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  men 
who  sold  them,  and  at  the  same  time  that  firm  has  sold  a  class  of  goods  by  the 
pound  at  a  higher  price  than  I  was  charging,  selling  them  by  the  ounce.  Now, 
if  that  is  not  a  way,  as  I  said  before,  of  crushing  out  the  small  dealer,  then  I  do 
not  know  of  any  way  by  which  it  can  be  done,  except  by  going  and  closing  his 
doors. 

What  is  true  of  these  two  departments  is  true  of  jewelry,  is  true  of  notions,  is 
true  of  every  department  in  the  store.  Mr.  Otto  Young  does  not  manage  these. 
His  men  who  have  charge  of  these  different  branches  each  have  a  portion  of  the 
advertising  space  on  a  particular  day,  and  they  use  it  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  department,  and.  they  advertise  in  a  way  that  they  think  will  be  the  most 
profitable,  and  they  do  it  in  the  way  that  I  referred  to.  Taking  the  department 
store  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  decided  injury,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  to  business  men, 
manufacturers,  producers,  and  retailers,  but  also  distinctly  so  to  the  public. 
To  take  up  as  little  time  as  possible,  after  getting  your  note,  I  put  my  views  in 
shape  this  morning,  and  in  five  minutes  I  can  give  you  the  whole  argument,  and 
if  there  are  any  questions  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

(Reading:)  "The  same  objection  as  holds  against  nearly  all  forms  of  trusts 
holds  against  the  department  stores,  viz,  they  are  instruments  for  economizing, 
and  thereby  restricting  the  people's  opportunities  for  making  a  living." 

By  the  way,  that  is  one  of  the  worst  trusts  and  strongest  trusts  that  there  is  in 
existence  to-day — the  department  store — and  is  subject  to  the  objections  that  hold 
against  almost  all  trusts,  except  the  labor  trust.  The  labor  trust  is  an  entirely 
different  thing,  and  works  on  an  entirely  different  principle  from  the  others. 

(Continuing  to  read:)  "  They  begin  by  economizing  space,  thus  100  depart- 
ments 8  by  10  feet,  placed  on  a  single  floor  of  a  department  store,  will  do  more 
business  and  take  in  more  money  than  100  small  stores  in  the  same  lines  of  trade. 
Consequently  the  one  floor  of  a  department  store  has  either  put  out  of  use  or  ren- 
dered unnecessary  the  erection  of  100  small  buildings,  and  as  the  cost  of  the  one 
floor  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  100  independent  buildings,  it  fol- 
lows that  less  than  25  per  cent  of  laborers,  bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters,  paint- 
ers, etc.,  are  required  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations.  The  cost  of 
repairs  and  maintenance  will  be  in  the  some  proportion.  The  value  of  real  estate 
depends  on  the  opportunities  of  trade,  and  this  concentration  of  trade  depresses 
the  value  of  all  real  estate  outside  of  the  actual  center;  hence  we  find  the  anom- 
aly of  certain  blocks  being  held  at  $10,000  and  $12,000  a  front  foot,  while  less  than 
a  mile  away  the  land  is  worth  no  more  than  in  towns  of  100,000  people;  and  the 
greater  the  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  transit  the  more  widespread  this  evil 
becomes  and  the  greater  the  inequality  in  ground  values,  which  not  only  lessens 
the  possible  profits  of  the  landholders,  but  greatly  reduces  the  city's  taxes  from 
real  estate. 

"  Second.  They  economize  in  service.  Departments  are  selected  and  arranged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  require  the  constant  service  of  the  assistant.  Thus  a  mere 
spot  on  the  floor  of  a  department  store,  under  the  care  of  a  single  girl,  will  take 
in  more  money  in  a  day  than  would  be  taken  by  a  small  store  where  from  two  to 
three  persons  are  employed. 

"  For  example,  one  of  our  State  street  department  stores,  with  10  chief  assist- 
ants, sells  more  confectionery  than  is  sold  by  100  confectionery  stores  scattered 
all  over  the  city.     The  same  is  true  of  tobacco,  cigars,  jewelry,  etc. 

"  Third.  They  economize  in  salaries.  The  notable  feature  of  this  class  of  stores 
is  the  vast  number  of  children  they  substitute  for  adult  labor;  and  herein  lies  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  system,  not  only  in  the  great  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  thus  left  in  the  standing  army  of  the  unemployed,  but  in  its 
physical  and  social  effects. 

' '  These  children ,  taken  into  these  seething  caldrons  of  Mammon  at  tender  years , 
are  defrauded  of  their  natural  heritage  of  youth,  growth,  and  health,  to  a  large 
extent;  defrauded  of  their  happy  days  of  childhood,  and  become  the  dwarfed  and 
prematurely  aged  men  and  women  of  the  future.  Who  can  estimate  the  injury 
thus  inflicted  on  society?    The  slight  regard  evinced  for  parental  authority  by  so 
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many  children  of  to-day  is  traceable  to  the  same  evil  source.  Because  they  can 
earn  a  few  dollars  a  week  at  some  of  these  stores,  they  consider  themselves  self- 
supporting  and  are  correspondingly  independent  of  authority. 

"Fourth.  They  economize  in  the  purchase  of  goods.  Buying  in  large  quanti- 
ties, they  practically  make  their  own  terms,  forcing  the  producer  and  manufac- 
turer to  sell  at  the  closest  margin,  thereby  restricting  their  ability  to  pay  living 
wages  to  their  employees. 

"A  point  worthy  of  consideration  right  here  is  the  opportunity  which  a  certain 
class  of  these  stores  provide  for  the  dishonest  dealer,  who  desires  to  shirk  his 
obligations  and  get  rid  of  his  stock,  leaving  his  creditors  unpaid  or  forcing  them 
to  accept  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  There  are  department  stores  in  this  city  that 
make  it  their  boast  that  they  deal  only  in  bankrupt  stocks  bought  at  40  and  50 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Now,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  wherever  merchan- 
dise is  sold  below  the  cost  of  production,  the  difference  between  the  selling  price 
and  a  fair  living  margin  comes  in  some  way  out  of  the  mechanics  who  made  them. 
If  they  do  not  lose  it  directly  in  unpaid  labor ,  they  will  lose  indirectly  in  depression 
of  wages  and  the  demoralization  of  the  labor  market.  Thus  the  enormous 
profits  of  these  mercantile  devil  fishes  are  wrung  from  the  over-burdened,  ill-paid, 
producing  classes. 

"  The  question  now  comes,  Is  not  all  this  economy  on  the  part  of  the  bargain 
store  an  excellent  thing  for  the  people?  Do  not  the  department  stores  sell  cheaper 
than  the  small  stores,  and  so  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  public?  The  answer 
is,  No.  The  economy  practiced  by  the  department  store  might  possibly  be  a  good 
thing  provided  the  profits  were  returned  to  the  people;  but  are  they?  The  gentle- 
man who  might  justly  be  called  the  father  of  the  department  store  in  Chicago 
died  a  few  months  ago,  and  his  estate  was  proved  in  the  probate  court  to  be  worth 
$15,000,000.  He  had  been  in  business  some  17  years;  5  of  that  had  been  consumed 
in  getting  his  business  to  a  big  paying  basis,  and  8  years  of  the  time  he  had  had 
a  partner  who  drew  one-third  of  the  profits.  It  is  therefore  a  reasonable  supposi- 
tion that  the  profits  of  that  establishment  are  at  least  §1,500,000  a  year.  Just 
think  of  $1,500,000  a  year  going  to  two  partners  out  of  a  single  firm,  then  figure 
out  for  yourselves  how  much  of  the  savings  made  by  the  department  store's  econ- 
omy in  space,  service,  salaries,  etc.,  was  returned  to  the  public. 

"A  million  and  a  half  a  year  would  give  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  to  1,000 
small  storekeepers,  each  of  whom  could  maintain  a  household  and  rear  a  family 
in  comfort  and  respectability.  Now,  is  there  any  thoughtful  man  who  will  say 
that  two  individual  partners  can  or  will  use  their  §1,500,000  in  such  a  way  as  to 
command  half  the  service  or  confer  half  the  comfort  and  happiness  that  could  be 
gotten  out  of  it  by  1,000  intelligent,  thoughtful,  business  men  and  women? 

"  The  best  interests  of  the  people  demand  that  they  do  their  trading  over  as 
large  an  area  as  they  conveniently  can,  never  forgetting  their  neighbors.  Their 
money,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  shower,  should  be  for  the  whole  city,  not  for  the 
enrichment  of  a  few  men. 

"  The  concentrating  of  capital  in  a  few  hands  and  of  business  in  a  few  centers 
of  population  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  age  which  every  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizen  ought  to  do  his  best  to  counteract,  and  the  right  place  to  begin  it 
is  at  the  department  store.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  stated  the  grievance;  now,  what  would 
be  your  remedy?- — A.  That  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  There  are  legal  remedies, 
however,  that  could  be  applied.  I  have  said  that  the  city  is  cheated  out  of  a  large 
amount  in  the  shape  of  taxes  from  the  depreciation  of  real  estate  by  centering 
business  in  a  few  blocks.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  city  would  be  entirely  justified 
in  taxing  every  third  or  fourth  department  in  a  store.  I  am  aware  that  they  have 
tried  to  do  so,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  they  have  not  the  power. 
It,  however,  seems  to  me  that  they  could  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court  and  yet  get  at  the  department  stores,  and  that  it 
would  be  just  and  right  in  taxing  them  to  tax  them  so  highly  that  they  would 
be  obliged  to  disintegrate  and  divide  up  into  a  great  many  stores  in  place  of  one 
great  building. 

Q.  Does  the  consumer  feel  that  he  is  getting  better  value  for  his  money  by 
dealing  at  a  department  store  than  by  dealing  in  an  ordinary  retail  store? — A.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  does,  and  that  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  he  is  right  and 
that  he  does  receive  better  values.  What  he  ought  to  think  about  is  the  after 
and  indirect  effects.  Suppose  he  buys  goods  cheaper  at  that  store  than  he 
can  at  a  small  store;  he  should  ask  himself  why  he  can  do  it,  and.  if  he  finds 
that  he  does  it,  as  I  have  said,  by  cheapening  labor,  by  throwing  labor  out  of  use, 
preventing  men  from  getting  an  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  then  he  ought  not 
to  be  willing  to  go  to  that  store  for  cheap  goods. 
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Q.  Then  you  think  he  should  have  a  wider  economic  focus  than  merely  his  pres- 
ent purchase?— A.  That  is  it.  I  know  he  has  not  got  it;  I  know  he  has  been  maae 
a  fool  of  and  that  for  a  great  many  years  he  has  been  systematically  aeceivea 
into  believing  that  he  is  not  injuring  anybody  by  trying  to  buy  goods  at  tne  low- 
est possible  figure;  but  in  doing  that  he  is  making  a  big  mistake.  .  ,,  , 
Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  does  the  department  store  have  upon  the  mcuviQual 
effort  of  the  ordinary  man?— A.  It  has  a  very  great  effect  on  that,  i  nave  snown 
you  just  now  that  if  one  department  store  did  not  exist  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  1,000  men  to  make  $1,500,  and  that  as  long  as  that  department  store 
exists  they  have  not  that  opportunity.  I  know  there  are  some  who  say  it  is  not  a 
trust;  anybody  can  go  into  a  department  store.  Why,  anybody  could  go  to  the 
moon  if  they  only  had  a  ladder  long  enough.  They  could  go  into  a  department 
store  if  they  had  millions  of  dollars,  but  as  the  average  individual  can  never  have 
it,  and  never  approach  to  that  now  with  the  others  that  are  in  the  field,  his 
opportunities  are  cut  off. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  some  evils  in  society  that  appear  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  law  to  control?— A.  I  know  there-are  quite  a  number,  but  I  think 
very  few  of  them  are  really  beyond  the  law. 

Q.  Are  not  legislators  now  making  an  effort  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  conditions 
you  have  stated? — A.  They  are  and  they  have  been  for  a  long  time,  but  they  go 
at  it  in  a  most  peculiar  way,  a  way  that  will  never  accomplish  the  purpose.  Take 
the  case  you  have  before  you  now:  You  have  the  matter  of  a  strike,  a  quarrel 
between  the  employer  and  the  employee.  The  employer  says  to  the  laboring 
man,  "  You  have  got  a  trust  and  you  have  got  to  break  it."  They  say  to  the 
employer,  "  You  have  got  a  trust  and  you  have  got  to  break  it."  Now,  up  to  a 
certain  point  they  are  both  right;  they  both  have  trusts.  There  are  three  trusts. 
There  is  the  industrial  trust,  the  manufacturing  trust;  there  is  the  distributing 
trust,  the  department  store;  and  there  is  the  labor  trust,  or  the  unions.  Now, 
there  is  one  point  that  strikes  me  as  strange  that  has  never  come  up  before  your 
commission  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  the  immense  difference  that  exists  between 
these  trusts.  The  labor  trust  is  going  on  diametrically  the  opposite  principle 
from  the  producing  and  the  distributing  trusts.  The  distributing  trust  and  the 
producing  trust  are  bent  on  economy.  They  have  only  one  object  in  view,  and 
that  is  economy;  that  means  less  production,  or  it  means  more  production  from 
less  work;  it  means  shoving  the  men  out  of  labor;  it  means  the  restricting  of  the 
opportunities  for  making  a  living.  But  with  the  labor  trust  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent; they  want  to  restrict  production,  shorten  hours.  Why?  Because  they 
will  bring  in  more  men.  They  want  to  increase  the  opportunities  of  men  to 
make  a  living.  That  is  the  object  of  their  trust,  and  that  being  the  object,  it 
is  an  excellent  one.  They  do  not  know  how  good  it  is.  The  manufacturers'  trust 
and  the  distributers'  trust  are  on  an  entirely  different  principle;  their  object  is  to 
knock  out  labor — repress  the  opportunities  for  making  a  living.  If  society  were 
different  from  what  it  is,  if  there  were  more  work  than  there  are  laborers  to  do 
it,  then  the  producing  trust  would  be  right  and  the  consumers'  trust  would  be 
right.  But  as  it  stands  to-day,  when  there  are  far  more  laborers  than  there  is 
work  to  be  done,  the  laborers'  trust  is  right.  They  want  to  make  a  distribution. 
They  say,  "Here  are  some  men  out  of  work  and  the  only  way  we  can  find  work 
for  them  is  by  restricting  the  hours  of  labor,  which  will  naturally  call  for  more 
help. 

Q.  You  believe  there  are  opportunities  for  all  if  properly  distributed? — A.  Yes. 
It  is  only  our  stupidity  that  creates  the  difficulty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  hear  your  definition  of  a  trust,  having 
in  mind  such  combinations  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company. — A.  To  me  it  is  simply  a  combination  that  can  gain  the  prac- . 
tical  control  of  a  needed  article,  and  hold  it,  sell  it,  or  distribute  it  for  individual 
benefit. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  what  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  have?— A.  I  believe  that  is  just  about  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Then,  can  the  department  store,  in  the  light  of  your  definition  of  those  trusts, 
be  called  a  trust?— A.  It  can;  yes. 

Q.  Does  a  combination  store  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  this  town?— A.  Practically  it 
does. 

Q.  Are  there  no  retail  stores  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  in  distant  parts  of  the 
city? — A.  Lots  of  them,  but  they  can  not  compete  with  these  particular  stores  to 
which  you  refer. 

Q.  But  they  are  in  existence  and  doing  business,  are  they  not?— A.  There  are 
sugar  manufactories  in  existence;  there  are  oil  companies  in  existence;  there  are 
still  private  companies  having  oil  wells;  there  are  a  lot  of  them  selling  a  little  oil. 
Now,  I  wish  to  show  you  why  the  department  store  is  a  practical  trust.    Take 
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one  department;  take  books.  At  one  time  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  department 
store  to  sell  a  book  that  was  just  published.  It  was  a  very  neat  thing;  it  was  new, 
and  the  sale  of  it  was  limited  to  a  particular  time.  I  went  to  one  of  the  large 
stores  in  the  city  here  to  see  the  buyer  and  get  him  to  buy  that  book.  He  said 
that  I  would  have  to  see  such  and  such  a  party,  which  was  the  book  trust  that 
used  to  exist — it  is  busted  up  now — and  I  went  practically  to  every  store  in  the 
city,  and  I  found  that  every  one  of  those  stores  were  in  the  hands  of  that  one  firm, 
the  book  trust — every  one  of  them.  I  saw  the  man  who  was  the  manager  of  that 
concern,  and  he  told  me  that  I  could  not  sell  that  book  except  through  him, 
which,  of  course,  was  true.  I  could  not  sell  it  to  a  store  in  the  city;  that  is,  to 
any  of  the  large  stores.  He  said,  "You  have  got  to  sell  it  through  us  or  you  can 
not  sell  it  at  all."  I  said  I  wanted  to  sell  it,  and  he  made  inquiries  about  it,  and 
ultimately  he  made  me  an  offer  that  would  come  to  about  25  per  cent  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  I  told  him  I  could  not  sell  it  at  his  figure.  The  price 
was  put  at  such  a  figure  that  there  was  abundant  profit  for  him  and  the  retailer. 
He  had  his  price,  and  the  price  was  25  per  cent  below  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion.   I  could  not  sell  it,  and  I  did  not  sell  it,  and  the  thing  was  lost. 

Q.  If  it  be  true  that  the  combination  store  is  a  trust,  is  it  not  also  true  that  that 
trust  is  voluntarily,  heartily,  and  effectively  supported  by  the  people? — A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  The  people,  then,  are  in  favor  of  that  trust? — A.  The  people  are  in  favor  of 
buying  goods  where  they  think  they  get  them  cheapest;  yes.  They  apparently 
are  in  favor  of  that  trust  at  present;  they  support  it  heartily;  there  is  not  a  doubt 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  people  are  deceived? — A.  They  certainly  are  going 
contrary  to  their  own  interests. 

Q.  They  are  humbugged? — A.  They  are  humbugged. 

Q.  They  do  not  get  the  wares  they  believe  they  are  getting? — A.  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said  they  were  making  a  mistake  in  going  to  the  department  stores 
because  they  are  cheap  stores.  I  did  not  say  that  the  department  stores  put  up  a 
certain  class  of  goods  worth  50  cents  and  charged  SI  for  them;  but  I  do  say  that 
one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  department  stores  is  the  amount  of  lying 
and  intentional  misrepresentation  indulged  in  by  their  advertising  managers. 
The  display  advertisements  of  the  department  stores  in  the  Sunday  papers  of  all 
our  great  cities  are  in  large  part  willful  misrepresentations.  For  example,  take 
the  millinery  department  of  any  of  our  big  department  stores  in  last  Sunday's 
papers  and  you  will  find  flowers  offered  at  19  cents  which  are  declared  to  be  worth 
from  59  cents  to  $1.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  correct  statement?  Take  the 
entire  line  of  millinery  in  the  department-store  "ads"  and  you  will  find,  every 
article  offered  at  what  is  declared  to  be  less  than  half,  its  value.  That  is  how  the 
people  are  fooled.  Or  take  the  line  of  dress  goods  and  you  will  find  dozens  of 
samples  offered  for  25  cents  a  yard  that  are  stated  to  be  worth  from  75  cents  to  $1 
a  yard.  Is  that  a  true  statement?  Of  course  it  is  not.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  goods  referred  to  are  the  remains  of  some  special  lines  made  to  meet  a  special 
market  or  season.  While  the  goods  were  novelties  they  commanded  fancy  prices, 
but  the  market  having  been  glutted  the  ' '  water  has  been  squeezed  out "  and  they 
are  then  offered  at  their  real  value.  Goods  can  not  be  bought  by  department 
stores  below  their  genuine  market  value  once  in  a  hundred  times,  and  when  they 
say  they  are  prepared  to  sell  dollar  goods  for  25  cents  they  are  simply  not  telling 
the  truth. 

Q.  How  would  you  characterize  a  great  metropolitan  paper,  published  in 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  for  instance,  which  condemns  industrial  trusts,  and  at  the  same 
time  prints  the  advertisements  of  these  combination-store  trusts  which  you  speak 
of? — A.  I  would  characterize  it  as  being  just  as  ridiculously  inconsistent  as  all 
newspapers  are — either  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  or  Chicago,  111.  Now,  that  you  have 
brought  up  the  subject  let  me  give  you  a  sample  of  newspaper  consistency.  For 
some  time  there  was  a  standing  "  ad. "  in  one  of  the  biggest  dailies  of  this  city  in 
which  one  of  the  "  get-rich-quick  "  fellows  offered  the  gudgeons  a  sure  fortune 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  $5.  I  have  seen  that  man  taken  up,  tried  in  the  police  court 
and  condemned,  pay  a  heavy  fine,  walk  out  and  continue  his  swindle  through  the 
agency  of  the  big  daily.  I  have  read  an  account  of  his  trial  and  conviction  for 
swindling  in  the  police  court  reports  and  his  lying  "ad"  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  same  paper,  and  his  "  ad  "  was  continued  until  his  success  in  fool- 
ing the  greenhorns  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary.  Every  day  you  will  find  the 
editorial  and  news  departments  of  our  great  dailies  and  weeklies  giving  the  get- 
rich-quick  men  and  other  scoundrels  "fits,"  while  their  advertising  columns  are 
left  open  to  them  for  15  to  25  cents  a  line.  You  will  now  understand  what  I 
think  of  the  consistency  of  your  Kokomo  metropolitan  daily.     [Laughter.] 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  SO,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  M.  COLE, 

Shoe  manufacturer,  Chicago,  III. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  30, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  2.45  p.  m.,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Cole 
appeared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  Edward  M.  Cole. 

Q.  Post-office  address? — A.  Berwyn,  Cook  County,  111. 

Q.  Occupation? — A.  Superintendent  and  manager  of  a  shoe  factory. 

Q.  Where  is  the  shoe  factory  located? — A.  166  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  factory? — A.  Schwab  Brothers. 

Q.  What  kind  of  goods  are  produced? — A.  Fine  shoes. 

Q.  For  men  or  women? — A.  Men's  fine  shoes. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  factory  been  established? — A.  About  8  years. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  employed? — A.  About  300. 

Q.  What  proportion  are  men? — A.  About  two-thirds. 

Q.  Is  your  factory  running  now? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulty? — A.  We  had  the  last  6  months  previous 
to  this.    We  have  not  had  for  2  or  3  months. 

Q.  Give  an  account  of  it  in  your  own  way? — A.  The  first  labor  troubles  that 
we  had  were  in  June,  1899.  The  main  cause  of  the  trouble  was  to  abolish  week 
work  and  introduce  piece-plan  work.  The  men  refused  to  go  to  work  until  the 
price  list  was  made  on  the  piece  plan.  They  submitted  their  price  list,  aprice  that 
in  their  judgment  was  fair.  We  objected  to  it,  and  after  lying  idle  about  3  weeks 
they  voted  to  go  to  work  under  the  old  plan,  or  the  way  they  had  previously 
worked.  They  worked  for  6  or  8  weeks  and  the  factory  voted  unanimously  to 
strike  in  support  of  the  adoption  of  the  piece  plan  instead  of  by  the  day.  They 
were  out  some  3  weeks,  I  think,  and  we  made  an  agreement  with  the  union  to 
submit  the  case  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Harding  was  our  arbitrator  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  L.J.  Wrucke  was  the  arbitrator  for  the  union.  Those  two 
chose  Hon.  Richard  S.  Tuttle,  judge,  I  think,  of  the  circuit  court  here,  as  a  third 
arbitrator.  That  board  took  evidence  from  the  worMngmen  of  this  city  and 
arranged  a  price  list  from  that  evidence.  The  manufacturers  of  this  city  refused 
to  enter  into  it,  to  testify  or  discuss  the  rate  of  wages  before  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee, believing,  if  I  remember  their  letter,  that  it  was  not  the  way  to  settle 
labor  troubles.  We  came  to  a  fairly  satisfactory  settlement.  That  settlement 
was  something  on  the  plan*  of  give  and  take.  That  is,  in  other  words,  in  some 
things  we  did  not  get  what  we  were  entitled  to,  and  probably  it  was  the  same  thing 
on  the  other  side.  Arbitration,  to  be  right  and  to  reach  the  best  results,  should 
be  compulsory  on  both  sides.  There  should  be  an  arbitration  board  or  commis- 
sion appointed  that  could  compel  either  manufacturers  or  workingmen  to  testify. 
As  it  is  to-day  I  find  that  workingmen  are  afraid.  It  is  hard  work  to  get  a  good 
man  to  accept  the  position  of  third  man— umpire.  That  is  the  difficulty  we  find. 
The  workingman  is  suspicious  and  thinks  he  is  going  to  get  done  up.  The  manu- 
facturer—we naturally  want  to  get  a  little  the  best  of  it  if  we  can,  when  it  comes 
to  arbitration.  That  was  the  difficulty  I  found  in  the  selection  of  the  third  man. 
A  man  who  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides  would  not  want  to  risk  his  repu- 
tation to  deal  with  it.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  work  to  persuade  Judge  Tuttle  to 
occupy  that  position.  I  think  he  came  out  of  that  with  the  respect  of  both  par- 
ties. I  think  that  is  something  very  unusual.  My  idea  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  legislatures— I  think  national  laws  should  govern  that— to  determine  some 
policy  to  make  it  compulsory  on  both  sides.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  as  well  as  the  workingmen's. 

My  experience  in  dealing  with  the  labor  man  is  this:  If  he  can  have  it  put  before 
him  in  such  a  light  that  he  believes  it  is  honestly  for  his  best  interests,  he  is  an 
easy  man  to  deal  with.  He  has  got  now  where  he  is  very  suspicious  of  everything 
These  large  trusts  forming — he  looks  upon  them  as  a  foe.  I  think  in  time  he  wfli 
find  it  will  be  a  great  benefit.  They  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  labor  men.  It 
will  kill  off  these  small  competitors,  and  will  establish  a  more  uniform  rate  of 
wages  than  there  is  at  the  present  time.  Now,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
uniform  rate  of  wages.  In  places  like  Chicago  there  will  be  one  price,  in  Mil- 
waukee there  will  be  another,  St.  Louis  another,  Cincinnati  another,  Detroit 
another,  Boston  another,  Brockton  another,  Lynn,  and  all  through,  different 
prices  in  different  locations. 

Now,  it  somewhat  depends  on  what  advantage  you  have  over  the  workingman 
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and  not  what  there  is  in  that,  or  what  a  man  can  afford  to  pay  for  labor.  In  my 
opinion  that  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  business  being  so  demoralized  to-day  in 
our  industry.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  industry  in  this  country  to-day  that  is 
in  as  poor  shape  as  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry.  Profits  are  practically 
wiped  out.  The  number  of  hours  that  we  run  in  a  day  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  laboring  man  to  live  even  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  Of  course  the  little 
duty  that  is  on  hides  carries  the  price  of  material  up  to  a  point  that  it  is  hard 
work  to  get  the  corresponding  advance  in  the  manufactured  article.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  it  is  an  industry  that  almost  demands  special  legislation,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  not  the  increased  duty  upon  the  finished  shoe  or 
the  finished  article,  whatever  it  maybe,  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the 
tariff  on  hides? — A.  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  on  finished  products. 

Q.  Is  not  there  a  duty  on  harness? — A.  I  am  talking  about  the  shoe  industry. 

Q.  Of  course  the  tax  on  hides  is  general? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  no  duty  on  certain  finished  shoes? — A.  There  is  on  imported  shoes. 

Q.  That  of  course  is  what  we  are  speaking  of. — A.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  import; 
we  export;  we  do  not  import  shoes  to  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  fine  shoes  imported? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  "Would  there  not  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  duty — French  shoes? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  duty  of  course  gives  no  one  manufacturer  an  advantage  over  the 
other? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  was  speaking  on  the  labor  situation.  Really  with  the  duty 
on  leather  we  ought  to  get  a  reduction  in  labor,  or  get  an  advance  on  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article  over  and  above  what  we  receive. 

Q.  Certainly  it  may  follow  if  you  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  raw  material  you  must 
add  that  to  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. — A.  That  is  easier  said  than  done. 

Q.  It  is  all  a  business  condition,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  be  compelled  to  sell  for  less  than  it  costs  to  make  a  thing? — A. 
No;  can  not  be  compelled  to. 

Q.  So  the  levy  of  the  duty  on  hides  changes  the  cost  of  the  entire  material, 
labor  included? — A.  Adding  to  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  manufactured  goods 
is  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  is  easy  to  get  an  advance  on  the  raw  material.  It 
is  hard  to  get  it  on  the  manufactured  article.  The  selling  price  on  the  boots 
and  shoes  is  fixed  before  the  goods  are  made.  You  make  a  shoe  to  retail  at 
S3,  §3.50,  and  $5,  and  it  is  generally  understood  those  are  the  prices  you  pay 
when  you  go  into  a  shoe  store. 

Q.  It  is  the  stress  of  competition  that  has  reduced  the  profits,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  formation  of  a  shoe  trust  would  correct  that  condition? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  help  it. 

Q.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Been  successful? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  think  the  business  is  too  complicated;  too  scattered;  too  many 
shoe  factories  to  do  it. 

Q.  Anybody  can  make  shoes,  is  that  the  idea? — A.  That  is  pretty  nearly  the 
idea-r-anybody  can  make  shoes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  machinery  controlled  by  patents  so  that  it  can  be  brought  into  a 
combination?— A.  The  machinery  could  be  controlled  if  a  company  is  so  disposed. 
If  a  united  shoe  machinery  company  was  so  disposed  I  suppose  they  could  control 
it  and  sell  it  to  no  one  but  those  members  of  a  shoe  manufacturers'  combination. 

Q.  "Would  the  formation  of  a  shoe  trust  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
business,  both  as  it  affects  labor  and  capital,  be  beneficial  in  your  judgment?— A. 
Yes;  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  a  man  engaged  in  the  making  of  shoes  would  get  better 
wages  if  there  were  a  trust  that  could  control  the  product  and  fix  the  price? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  that  they  would  get  better  wages.  They  would  get  better 
wages  in  this,  they  would  earn  more  money  in  a  year ;  that  would  be  better  wages. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the  trust  system  would  eventuate 
in  a  better  condition  for  labor?— A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Upon  the  theory  that  the  labor  then  would  have  the  combination  to  deal 
with.    Is  that  the  idea?— A.  That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  no  cutting  in  smaller  or  independent  concerns  on  the 
ojf^Q?     a    "Yes 

Q.  That  a  more  uniform  rate  of  wages  could  be  brought  about  by  dealing  with 
a  few  large  concerns  than  can  be  now  enforced  by  dealing  with  a  great  many. 
Is  that  the  idea? — A.  Yes.  In  the  shoe  and  leather  trade  credits  are  so  easy  that 
it  makes  it  possible  for  small  manufacturers  to  do  a  large  business  and  sell 
goods  with  little  or  no  margin  of  profit.  A  trust  could  regulate  the  price  so 
that  goods  would  be  sold  at  a  certain  per  cent  above  the  cost. 
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Q.  So  that  in  order  to  accomplish  those  results  the  price  would  have  to  be 
enhanced  to  the  general  public,  the  consumer  of  shoes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  as  applied  to  almost  any  industry  naturally 
logically  increases  the  cost  of  the  finished  article?— A.  Yes;  except  that  in  a  large 
business  the  increased  cost  of  labor  is  not  in  proportion  to  a  small  business. 

Q.  What  chances  do  you  see  for  the  men  employed  in  making  shoes  to  better 
their  condition — increase  wages  under  existing  conditions? — A.  By  the  formation 
of  some  plan  to  avoid  labor  troubles,  that  would  be  fair,  and  give  to  labor  a  fair 
rate  of  wages  equal  in  one  place  to  another. 

Q.  Such  a  plan-would  save  all  the  loss  involved  in  strikes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  must  be  compensated  for  in  some  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  fix  a  uniform  Tate  of  wage  for  a  man  employed,  say,  in  a 
shoe  industry  for  different  parts  of  the  country? — A.  Practically,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  For  instance,  you  might  take  in  Brockton,  Mass. ,  where  the  work- 
men would  require  for  a  certain  part  of  a  shoe  a  fraction  more  than  they  would 
in  Chicago,  and.  on  another  part  there  would  be  a  fraction  less  than  in  Boston, 
so  the  finished  product,  the  labor  amount,  would  be  the  same.  The  skill  in  a 
certain  branch  of  the  industry  would  be  greater  in  Brockton  than  it  would  be  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  or  even  in  Chicago,  where  on  another  kind  of  a  shoe  it  would  be 
equal  or  better  here. 

Q.  Would  not  the  local  conditions  existing  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
as  they  affect  the  cost  of  living,  render  it  impracticable  to  fix  a  uniform  scale  cf 
wages? — A.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  but  very  little  difference  in  the  cost 
of  living  one  place  from  another. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  shoemaking  industry  of 
the  country  were  largely  transferred  to  the  South,  where  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable,  where  labor  is  plentiful  and  very  cheap,  and  where  the  cost  of  living 
is  cheaper,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry? — A. 
You  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  manufacturing  of  shoes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
industry  that  is  adapted  to  a  very  warm  climate.  A  man  who  works  in  the  shoe 
industry  works  right  on  his  nerve  all  the  time.  He  must  handle  them  very 
quickly  and  rapidly  to  accomplish  anything.  There  are  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  work  on  a  shoe  done  where  a  man  only  gets  from  a  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and 
a  half  a  pair;  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  parts  are  about  that  proportion,  and 
they  run  from  that  down  to — I  think  the  lowest  price  on  a  shoe  is  a  cent  a  dozen 
for  doing  the  work. 

Q.  And  the  assembling  itself  requires  expert,  skilled,  intelligent  labor,  does 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Cheap,  ignorant  labor  can  not  be  profitably  employed? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  favor  compulsory  arbitration  laws? — A.  I  do  not 
favor  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  sense  that  would  invoke  the  police  power  or 
anything,  but  I  favor  it  where  a  commission  could  compel  workingmen  and  man- 
ufacturers to  give  evidence  before  it.  I  do  not  think  I  would  go  as  far  as  to 
compel  a  man  to  work  in  a  factory  if  he  was  not  willing  to  work. 

Q.  That  would  not  follow.  Take  the  existing  difficulty  in  Chicago  to-day, 
where  there  is  a  practical  deadlock  between  the  building  trades  associations  and 
the  Building  Contractors'  Association,  and  where  a  great  loss  must  result,  would 
you  favor  a  law  which  would  give  a  certain  time  within  which  these  organiza- 
tions might  compose  their  differences,  and  then  if  they  failed  to  agree  upon 
voluntary  arbitration,  provide  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  Yes,  I 
would  favor  that.    I  think  that  is  a  thing  that  is  needed. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  immense  loss  involved  in  these  difficulties  would 
warrant  the  intervention  of  legislatures  of  the  country,  in  the  passage  of  such 
laws  compelling  arbitration  under  given  conditions? — A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  16, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  WALTER  WOODWARD, 

Department  store  -merchant,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  Mr.  Samuel  Walter 
Woodward,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  beino-  dulv 
sworn,  testified  as  follows:  " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupa- 
tion.— A.  Samuel  Walter  Woodward;  merchant;  Eleventh  and  F  streets  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ' 
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Q.  How  long  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  Washington? — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  is  it? — A.  Dry  goods  and  general  merchandising. 

Q.  You  run  what  is  called  a  department  store? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  tell  the  amount  of  capital,  the  volume  of  your  yearly  sales, 
and  the  number  of  hands  employed? — A.  For  publication,  I  would  rather  not. 

Q.  You  can  state  it  approximately,  if  you  choose  to,  or  you  can  omit  the  state- 
ment entirely. — A.  You  ask  me  the  volume  of  our  business.  It  is  $2,000,000  per 
annum. 

Q.  How  many  department  stores  are  there  in  Washington? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  that  question  without  running  them  over  in  my  mind;  6  or  8. 

Q.  Was  yours  one  of  the  first  established  here? — A.  Probably  it  was;  yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  growing  steadily  ever  since  the  beginning? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  number  of  stores  that  are  commonly  called  single-line  stores 
increased  also  during  that  same  time? — A.  I  should  have  to  answer  that  in  the 
negative;  probably  not. 

Q.  Has  the  population  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  go  on  now,  in  your  own  way,  and  state  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  business,  and  your  view  of  the  economic  value  of  doing  business 
by  dividing  it  into  departments,  etc. — A.  That  question  is  very  broad,  and  I  am 
not  prepared,  as  I  wrote  the  commission,  to  make  a  written  statement,  or  perhaps 
a  lengthy  oral  one.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  all  your  questions  as  definitely  as 
possible. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  if  you  aim  in  the  conduct  of  your  business  to  make  each 
department  independent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  derive  a  profit  from  every  class  of  goods  that  you  sell? — A.  That  is 
our  aim,  but  it  is  not  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  run  on  one  class  of  goods  as  a  bait  for  customers  to  your  general 
department? — A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Is  that  done  in  department  stores? — A.  In  a  general  way,  I  would  have  to 
say  yes;  but  in  most  of  those  cases,  where  a  particular  line  of  goods  is  used,  there 
are  particular  reasons  of  location  or  circumstances  which  make  it  advisable,  if 
not  necessary.  If  I  can  make  myself  understood  in  that  by  an  illustration,  I  will 
use  the  item  of  sugar  in  a  grocery  store.  It  is  well  known  to  anyone  who  will 
look  at  the  quotations  that  sugar  costs  from  the  first  hands  either  5J  or  5f ,  or  5|, 
or  5  cents,  whatever  the  quotation  may  be  for  the  current  week  or  month,  and  it 
is  generally  considered  advisable  for  all  grocery  stores  to  sell  that  article  at  what 
it  costs  them.  They  do  it  also  from  necessity,  because  it  is  a  thing  as  to  which 
customers  go  from  one  store  to  another,  and  say,  What  is  the  price  of  granulated 
sugar ;  how  many  pounds  for  a  dollar?  until  it  comes  to  be  as  with  us  in  the  trade — 
a  football.  The  same  thing  is  true,  or  was  many  years  ago,  of  nails  in  the  hard- 
ware business.  Now,  if  you  wish  me  to  make  an  illustration  applicable  to  my 
own  business,  I  would  instance  the  matter  of  foreign  perfumeries.  Take  Lubin's 
extracts,  for  instance.  They  have  for  years  been  sold  at  practically  the  cost  of 
importation.  In  other  words,  the  price  was  55  cents  or  56  cents,  or  57  cents — some- 
thing like  that — and  the  cost  to  buy  them  from  people  who  imported  them  and 
got  the  cost  of  handling  out  of  it.  We  don't  sell  for  56  cents  because  we  want  to 
at  all,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  popular  thing  of  merit,  and  is  in  the  mind  of 
well-to-do  people  who  want  that  class  of  goods,  and  it  comes  to  be  that  they  ask 
for  Lubin's  extracts  in  this  place  or  that  place,  with  the  result  that  the  fixed  price 
comes  to  be  actually  what  it  costs. 

Q.  It  is  a  luxury,  is  it  not? — A.  This  particular  thing  is  a  luxury;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  rule  in  business  that  you  can  make  and  do  make  more  profit 
on  luxuries  than  on  necessaries? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  particular  reason  why  you  can  not  make  a  profit  on  that 
article? — A.  Because  it  is  so  well  known. 

Q.  Is  there  any  concert  or  agreement  among  merchants  concerning  it? — A. 
There  never  has  been  in  my  knowledge,  in  my  experience  of  25  years,  and  within 
only  the  last  10  days  I  have  heard  that  New  York  merchants  themselves  were  get- 
ting tired — as  we  say  in  business  parlance — of  this  business,  and  had  agreed  that 
the  goods  must  pay  a  profit. 

If  you  wish,  I  can  give  you  other  illustrations,  not  of  foreign  goods,  to  which 
the  same  thing  applies.  I  will  instance  one  that  came  under  my  notice  only  yes- 
terday, of  a  preparation  called  ■ '  Listerine,"  made  by  a  pharmaceutical  company  at 
St.  Louis.  We  retail  it  at  60  cents;  it  costs  59  cents  and  a  fraction,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  and  we  have  to  buy  a  quantity  larger  than  a  small  dealer  could  buy 
in  order  to  make  it  cost  a  little  less  than  60  cents,  but  we  sell  it  for  60  cents  sim- 
ply because  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  do  that  than  it  is  to  stand  a  running  cross- 
fire of  criticism  and  question  of  our  price  being  a  cent  or  5  cents  higher  than 
anybody's  else. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  drug  and  proprietary  medicine  department?— A.  No;  we  have 
it  kept  under  what  we  call  a  druggist's  sundry  department.  That  also  comes 
under  what  you  would  term  proprietary  medicines. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  proprietary  medicines? — A.  To  that  extent,  yes.  It  is  not  a 
medicine  in  a  sense.  It  is  not  a  patent  medicine;  it  is  a  patent  proprietary  arti- 
cle, but  not  a  patent  medicine;  and  I  draw  that  distinction  because  medicines 
such  as  sarsaparilla  and  vegetine  and  preparations  of  that  kind  we  do  not  keep. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  practice  with  department  stores  to  sell  proprietary  articles 
at  cost  or  even  below  cost  as  an  inducement  to  customers  to  come  and  trade  in 
the  other  departments?— A.  Only  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  consider  it  a  businesslike  and  economical  and  sound  and  safe 
way  of  doing  business  to  do  that?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  consider  it  fair  to  competing  retail  druggists?— A.  Yes;  I  do.  For 
instance,  in  this  matter  of  Listerine,  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
these  products,  when  the  stamp  tax  went  into  effect  2  years  ago,  added  to  the  cost 
of  their  goods  the  cost  of  the  stamp.  In  the  case  of  this  article  the  stamp  was  3 
cents,  and  we  fixed  the  price  at  63  cents  after  the  stamp  act  went  into  effect;  but 
this  company  happened  to  be  wise  enough-not  to  add  the  stamp  to  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  and  it  escaped,  at  least,  my  attention— I  do  not  know  about  the  subordi- 
nates, but  it  escaped  my  attention — until  I  was  notified  by  one  small  druggist  in 
town  that  they  were  selling  it  at  60  cents.  I  inquired  into  the  matter  and  found 
that  we  did  not  have  to  pay  the  additional  stamp  tax.  People  buy  it  at  the  same 
price  as  before;  so  I  said,  "  Change  our  price  again  to  60  cents." 

Q.  Is  not  that  case  exceptional?  Don't  most  of  the  manufacturers  of  those 
goods  insist  that  the  retailer  shall  pay  the  stamp  tax? — A.  They  do.  I  said  nine 
out  of  ten  of  them  did. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  department  stores  sell  proprietary  articles  of  various  kinds  at 
actual  cost  or  below  cost,  how  can  the  retail  druggist  afford  to  do  business  when 
they  constitute  so  large  a  part  or  his  stock  in  trade? — A.  The  number  of  articles 
which  any  good  merchant  would  sell  at  cost  are  necessarily  limited,  for  very  good 
reasons,  because  he  must  make  a  profit  on  at  least  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  articles 
he  has  in  the  store  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  profit  which  he  loses  on  the  others; 
and  the  reason,  perhaps — I  say  perhaps,  because  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own 
knowledge;  but  I  assume  what  other  merchants  may  also  think — the  reason  why 
many  good  merchants  are  willing  to  do  this  is  because  their  articles  are  well 
known;  that,  in  the  first  place,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  easier  to  supply  your  cus- 
tomers quickly  without  questioning  and  without  criticism;  but  the  second  and 
perhaps  equally  important  reason  is  that  the  investment  in  those  articles  does  not 
hurt,  in  fact,  does  not  employ,  the  merchant's  capital,  for  the  reason  that  he  gets 
credit,  and  when  he  buys  these  articles  to-day  he  will  buy  what  he  wants  for,  say, 
the  balance  of  this  month,  and  will  not  have  to  pay  for  them  until  the  10th  of  next 
month;  so  that  he  gets  the  money  before  he  pays  for  the  goods,  to  a  great  extent, 
you  understand.  It  is  possible  to  manage  it  so  there  will  be  little  or  no  capital 
used. 

Q.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  articles  would  constitute  but  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  stock  of  a  large  merchant,  the  proprietor  of  a  department  store  doing 
$3,000,000  worth  of  business  in  a  year,  but  that  they  will  constitute  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  business  of  a  single  pharmacist;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  sell  with- 
out profit,  ho  w  can  he  continue  to  do  business? — A.  There  are  many  details  enter- 
ing into  the  answering  of  that  question.  There  are  a  great  many  people  doing 
business  who  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  them  to  do  business;  I  mean  they 
do  not  grasp  the  full  detail  of  their  business  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  know  just  what  it  costs  them  to  do  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  one  class  of  goods  should  be  sold  without 
a  profit  more  than  another  class  should  be? — A.  I  tried  to  make  that  plain  in  my 
former  answer — on  account  of  the  well-known  character,  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive advertising  done.  That  is  true,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  50  per  cent  of  the  articles 
which  you  will  see  advertised  in  the  magazines.  The  fact  of  their  name  being  so 
well  known  makes  it  impossible  to  get  a  great  profit  upon  them — in  many  cases  a 
fair  profit. 

Q.  Are  they  any  better  known  than  staple  articles  of  dry  goods? — A.  It  applies 
also  to  staple  articles  of  dry  goods,  like  Fruit  of  the  Loom  cotton. 

Q.  Is  there  any  profit  on  that? — A.  Almost  none.  If  you  call  a  profit  paying 
7£  cents  and  selling  it  for  8,  why,  yes.  Fruit  of  the  Loom  cotton  is  an  article 
sold  on  the  name.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  good  merchandise;  it  is. 

Q.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  about  the  only  opportunity  for  profit  is  in 
novelties,  goods  that  are  not  so  well  known,  and  upon  which  the  public  may  have 
a  fad  or  fancy  for  the  time  being? — A.  In  a  general  way  that  is  true. 
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Q.  Then  merchants  act  as  public  benefactors  in  distributing  staple  and  neces- 
sary articles? — A.  From  necessity. 

Q.  You  believe  they  would  like  to  make  a  profit  on  them  if  they  could? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  be  more  businesslike  and  more  strict  economy  to 
make  a  profit  than  to  sell  them  without  a  profit? — A.  I  do.  You  said  you  were 
from  Boston.  May  I  give  you  an  illustration  from  my  personal  experience,  when 
I  was  a  boy? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Shall  be  delighted  to  hear  it. 

The  Witness.  In  Boston,  you  remember,  perhaps,  there  were  some  fairly  good 
small  stores  on  Hanover  street  25  years  ago,  before  Washington  street  cut  through. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  war  to  1875.  I  was  a  boy 
on  Hanover  street,  and  I  was  employed  in  one  of  the  best  stores  there.  Jordon, 
Marsh  &  Co.  then  were  just  branching  out  into  what  we  now  call  the  depart- 
ment-store business.  The  Bon  Marche  of  Paris  was  the  leader.  They  had  started 
in  1869,  just  a  few  years  before,  and  in  the  early  seventies  Jordon,  Marsh  &  Co., 
and  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  Marshall  Field  were  then  just  branching  out  into  what 
we  call  the  department-store  business.  Wamsutta  cotton  then  had  reached  a 
point  to  cost  in  the  wholesale  market  16  to  16£  cents,  and  as  soon  as  that  price 
was  reached  from  the  manufacturers,  Jordon,  Marsh  &  Co.  advertised  it  at  what 
we  call  in  New  England  the  Yankee  shilling — 16|  cents.  In  oar  little  store  in 
Hanover  street,  doing  a  business  of  $100,000  a  year,  I  was  employed  by  a  very 
fine  man,  who  usually  tried  to  do  his  business  conscientiously,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  merchants  who  thought  he  ought  to  get  a  profit  on  everything  that  he  had  in 
his  store;  and  it  was  quite  difficult  for  us  young  fellows  to  get  18  cents  for  Wam- 
sutta cotton,  when  three  or  four  times  a  week  it  was  advertised  by  Jordon,  Marsh 
&  Co.  for  16f ;  but  our  employers  would  not  change  their  price.  If  the  customers 
did  not  see  the  advertisement  and  did  not  know  of  its  being  sold  at  a  shilling,  we, 
of  course,  could  not  tell  them  so;  but  many  customers,  of  course,  did  know  it, 
and  turned  away.  As  early  as  that  we  were  one  of  half  a  dozen  stores  in  the  city 
of  Boston  then  that  maintained  the  one-price  system.  It  was  not  done  then,  as 
you  know,  on  Hanover  street,  so  we  had  to  let  customers  go  out.  As  I  said,  Iwas 
a  young  fellow  learning  the  business  then,  and  judging  from  all  I  knew  then,  and 
all  I  have  learned  in  the  past,  it  was  a  mistake  for  any  merchant,  however  small, 
to  ask  more  than  the  current  price,  notwithstanding  the  great  stress,  the  great 
disadvantage,  to  which  it  placed  him. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  department  store  makes  the  current  price? — A.  Of 
necessity,  yes. 

Q.  If  your  store  chooses  to  sell  a  class  of  goods  without  profit,  it  compels  every 
other  merchant  dealing  in  these  goods  to  do  the  same? — A.  I  think  I  may  say  that 
is  true. 

Q.  Could  that  department  store  do  that  and  continue  to  do  it  long  unless  it  had 
a  large  number  of  other  departments  upon  which  to  depend  for  a  profit? — A.  It 
could  not. 

Q.  Do  you  see,  then,  any  good  economic  reason  or  any  sound  business  sense  in 
sacrificing  profit  on  any  class  of  goods? — A.  I  think  my  answer  was  that  I  do. 

Q.  But  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  because  somebody  else  doesit? — A.  1  have 
said,  as  a  matter  of  necessity." 

Q.  Well,  if  you  do  not  consider  it  economic  and  businesslike,  except  under  com- 
pulsion, is  not  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  you  know  of  in  connection  with 
the  consolidation  of  merchandise  in  stores  of  a  considerable  number  of  depart- 
ments?— A.  I  could  not  consider  it  an  evil  when  99  people  in  a  community  get  the 
advantage  of  it — 99  people  out  of  100. 

Q.  Would  the  goods  produced  by  convict  labor  or  slave  labor,  if  you  would  per- 
mit it — would  that  be  an  economic  advantage  to  the  people  in  the  long  run,  in 
your  judgment? — A.  1  think  we  ought  to  employ  convict  labor.  I  think  we  ought 
to  employ  them  on  roads  more  than  on  textiles. 

Q.  Why  on  roads  more  than  on  textiles? — A.  Because  there  is  so  much  neces- 
sity for  good  roads,  and  it  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  suburban  population  to  such 
great  extent. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have? — A.  I  have  not  studied  the  question  of 
prisoners  and  prison  reform  to  any  extent,  I  may  say,  but  in  general  I  answer 
the  question  in  that  way,  because  I  believe  they  ought  to  be  employed  and  per- 
haps fitted  for  some  useful  labor  when  they  come  out.  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned 
that,  because  I  did  not  mean  to  digress. 

Q.  We  will  not  follow  the  digression;  we  will  return  to  the  original  proposi- 
tion. Do  you  think  it  of  advantage  to  the  people  as  a  rule  to  be  able  to  buy  some- 
thing for  less  than  it  costs,  or  for  less  than  what  will  afford  a  fair  living  to  the 
people  who  produce  it  and  handle  it? — A.  Yes;  I  do,  unqualifiedly. 
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Q.  Will  not  that  principle,  carried  out  logically,  be  destructive  of  all  profit 
and  therefore  of  all  business?— A.  No ;  it  wouldnot,  for  this  reason  :  That  a  good 
merchant  knows  where  to  stop  in  the  competitive  test,  or  in  a  competitive  effort 
with  his  neighbors. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  he  stops  before  he  sacrifices  all  profit  on  all  the  goods?— A. 
Yes.  There  are  so  many  illustrations  in  answer  to  that  question  that  could  be 
given  from  practical  knowledge  and  observation  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  tre- 
mendous changing  of  prices  that  I  must  make  the  answer  as  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  single- 
line  stores  and  the  growth  of  the  department  stores  has  been  the  sacrifice  of  the 
profit  in  the  department  stores  on  certain  classes  of  goods  kept  in  single-line  stores 
chiefly?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What,  then,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  for  the  change  that  has  occurred  m 
the  last  25  years  in  methods  of  conducting  mercantile  business?— A.  First,  the 
fall  in  prices;  and  second,  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  profit  at  all,  have  com- 
pelled men  who  had  the  ability,  means,  and  capacity  to  extend  their  lines;  and  in 
the  third  place,  so  many  men  in  business  after  the  panic  of  1857  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  early  sixties  but  to  go  to  their  places  of  business  in  the  morning  and 
mark  up  the  prices  of  their  goods.  When  the  great  change  came  in  the  end  of 
the  sixties  they  did  not  know  how  to  do  business  on  a  falling  market;  that  is,  as 
we  say,  they  were  not  quick  sellers  enough.  When  we  think  that  ordinary  cot- 
ton cloths  sold  for  60  and  70  cents  a  yard  when  the  war  ended — well,  I  use  cotton 
cloth  as  an  extreme  illustration,  but  the  same  was  true  in  every  line  of  what  we 
call  textiles— underwear,  outside  wear,  and  house  furnishings  in  general.  In  my 
experience',  on  Hanover  street,  in  those  days  a  good  many  merchants  thought  they 
were  worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  it  was  in  stock  on  the  shelf,  that  was  de- 
preciating all  the  time  until  prices  got  down  to  a  level;  then  it  was  too  late. 

Q.  You  think  that  stocks  of  goods  are  turned  over,  that  is,  converted  into  cash, 
more  rapidly  nowadays  than  25  or  30  years  ago? — A.  Immeasureably. 

Q.  That  permits  the  merchant  to  accept  a  smaller  profit  and  still  do  well,  does 
it  not?— A.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  not  do  business  nowadays  and  carry  the  stocks 
that  we  did  25  or  30  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  there  some  credit  still  given  in  the  business  of  retail  merchandising? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  long  credits,  as  a  rule? — A.  Baltimore  is  the  only  city  that  I  know  of 
that  holds  on  to  the  old  6  months'  credit  system.  All  good  merchants  that  I  know 
of  in  the  North  and  East  require  monthly  settlements. 

Q.  That  is  considered  practically  cash? — A.  Practically  cash,  yes.  They  get 
their  money  before  the  10th  of  the  following  month.  It  is  practically  cash,  and 
I  am  sure  that  these  accounts  are  not  wanted  unless  they  are  paid  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  most  of  the  business  of  the  department  stores  done  on  the  monthly  credit 
system,  or  are  most  of  the  sales  spot  cash? — A.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  are 
spot  cash.    You  want  me  to  give  my  own 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Yes,  as  freely  as  you  please. — A.  Our  own  business — in  round 
figures  it  is  two- thirds  and  one-third.  Practically  one-third  is  in  monthly  accounts 
and  the  balance  is  cash.  We  do  no  credit  business.  We  carry  an  account  for  a 
customer's  accommodation,  or  for  our  own,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  for  a  month, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  paid  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.    It  is  not  credit. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  a  percentage  of  loss  when  such  credits  are  given? — A.  No; 
there  is  a  slight  percentage  of  loss. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  with  reference  to  the  volume  of  currency  per  capita  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  that  has  on  the  retail  trade? — A.  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  those  questions.  It  enters  so  largely  into  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand  and  the  employment  of  labor  that  it  makes  too  big  a  question. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  a  fact  that  when  labor  is  generally 
well  employed  and  at  remunerative  wages  trade  is  better? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  there  is  a  full  volume  of  sound  currency,  is  trade  better  than  when 
there  is  a  scant  volume  per  capita?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  larger  volume  of  currency  per  capita  than  there  was 
25  years  ago?— A.  I  know  there  is  a  larger  volume  than  there  was  5  or  10  years 
ago.  I  usually  keep  those  statistics  in  my  office  where  I  can  put  my  hand  on 
them,  but  I  do  not  go  back  more  than  5  or  10  years  usually.  It  has  increased  from 
about  $21  to  somewhere  about  $26  the  last  8  or  10  years. 

Q.  You  regard,  then,  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  fullness  of  the  volume  of 
currency  as  important  factors  in  the  matter  of  business? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  do  these  conditions  compare,  and  how  is  the  prosperity  of  the  retail 
trade  to-day  in  comparison  with  that  of  4  or  5  years  ago? — A.  It  is  unquestionably 
and  immeasurably  better. 
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Q.  Are  the  conditions  in  Washington  very  different  from  those  in  other  cities? — 
A.  They  are  and  they  are  not. 

Q.  Can  yon  define  the  respects  in  which  they  are  and  in  which  they  are  not? — A. 
We  have  here  a  very  large  body  of  Government  employees  who  constitute  the 
largest  and  best  portion  of  our  population,  and  who  have  employment  at  fixed 
salaries.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  when  the  Departments  are  all  full  and 
the  Census  Office  is  employing  an  additional  quota,  and  so  far  as  I  know  almost  no 
Department  is  dispensing  with  any,  conditions  are  very  good.  The  contrary  was 
the  case  4  or  5  years  ago  when  somewhere  from  3,000  to  5,000  people  were  dropped 
from  the  various  Departments,  if  you  recall.  These  two  conditions,  to  make  the 
illustration  and  the  answer  concrete,  make  a  difference  of  20  per  cent  in  any  good 
merchant's  business. 

Q.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Washington  merchant  that  the 
General  Government  should  be  doing  considerable  business  and  be  prosperous, 
as  well  as  that  the  conditions  of  business  among  the  people  at  large  should  be 
good? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  changes  in  laws  that  ought  to  be  made  for  still  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  business? — A.  I  do  not. 

Cj.  You  are  very  well  satisfied  with  existing  conditions  if  they  can  only  be  main- 
tained?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  confidence  anything  to  do  with  good  busi- 
ness?— A.  We  can  not  have  good  times  anywhere  unless  the  laboring  man  has 
employment.     That  is  a  roundabout  way  of  answering  your  question,  perhaps. 
Q.  And  well  paid? — A.  And  well  paid. 

Q.  Does  the  tendency  to  consolidate  in  department  stores  have  any  effect  on  the 
individual  stores? — A.  That  is  a  broad  question.  I  think  any  man  who  under- 
stands his  business  can  remain  in  business  as  long  as  he  wants  to. 

Q.  Does  the  department  store,  from  the  economical  standpoint,  require  less  help 
to  do  the  same  business  than  in  the  old  way  of  several  stores? — A.  No;  it  requires 
more.  That  evidently  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  you,  but  we  have  to  wait  upon 
people  now  with  specially  trained  help  in  more  than  half  of  our  departments. 
Of  60  to  80  per  cent  of  them  that  is  true.  In  other  words,  a  customer  is  not  a 
customer  unless  she  is  waited  upon  intelligently. 
Q.  Does  the  department  store  have  any  advantage  in  buying? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  what  way? — A.  In  quantities  only.  Any  good  merchant  can  usually  buy 
at  the  same  price  as  any  other  for  the  same  quantity,  but  department  stores  are 
able  to  use  immense  quantities,  and  for  these  quantities  they  demand  and  get  a 
lower  price. 

Q.  Does  that  economy  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  or  purchaser;  and  if 
so,  to  what  extent?— A.  Well,  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer:  but  it  goes 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  many  cases  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price.  For  instance,  if  the  price  of  merchandise  we  are  buying  is, 
say,  85  cents  a  piece,  it  would  have  to  be  sold  for  a  price  above  SI,  more  or  less. 
If  it  can  be  bought  at  80  cents  a  yard,  the  department  store  price  will  be  §1.  So 
the  effort  of  every  buyer  for  a  department  store  would  be  to  get  that  merchandise, 
if  possible,  in  such  quantities  that  it  could  be  bought  for  80  cents  a  yard. 

Q.  Does  the  department  store  maintain  the  price  of  its  help  at  the  same  figure 
that  the  separate  store  did  in  its  day? — A.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question 
from  my  personal  experience  only. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  best  answer. — A.  We  made  it  a  rule  the  day  we  started 
in  business  that  we  would  never  cut  down  anybody's  salary.  We  never  have, 
good  times  or  bad. 

Q.  In  bad  times  do  you  decrease  your  force? — A.  After  the  panic  of  1893  the 
business  of  every — I  am  speaking  generally — the  business  of  every  merchant 
declined,  and  it  was  a  necessity  that  he  should  decrease  the  number  of  his  employees. 
He  could  not  decrease  any  other  expense. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  advantage  to  the  public  of  the  department  store  is 
of  such  a  character  that  it  has  come  to  stay? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Any  immediate  prospect  of  getting  back  to  the  old  system? — A.  No. 
Q.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  advantages  that  it  gives  to  the  public  that  it  is  patron- 
ized in  preference  to  a  small  store? — A.  To  a  great  extent,  yes. 

Q.  This  may  be  a  personal  question,  and  you  may  answer  it  or  not.  Are  the 
salaries  paid  to  your  heads  of  departments  equal  to  what  the  same  talent  would 
be  able  to  earn  in  business  for  themselves? — A.  I  think  in  most  cases  they  are. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  some  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  against  department  stores? — A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  Is  that  being  removed  or  is  it  increasing?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 
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Q.  Is  it  well-founded?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  follow  the  practice  of  marking  goods  49  cents, 
99  cents,  $4.98,  etc.?— A.  No;  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  good  business  policy  to  mark  goods  in  that  way? — A.  It 
would  not  be  becoming  for  me  to  say  that.  It  was  a  practice  that  emanated  from 
the  Bon  Marche  in  Paris.  They  sold  gloves  and  popular  dress  things  there  for  what 
they  call  the  "four  francs  ninety;"  that  is,  in  our  currency,  98  cents.  From 
there  it  was  brought  over  here,  first,  by  New  York  people,  and  was  changed  in 
some  cases  to  99  cents.  We  have  never  followed  that  plan.  If  we  can  sell  a 
thing  for  less  than  $1  we  will  not  sell  it  for  99  cents. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  higher  grade  of  combination  stores  throughout  the  coun- 
try ignore  that  custom  altogether,  such  as  the  big  ones  in  New  York?— A.  Such 
as  John  Wanamaker's  and  Marshall  Field's,  yes. 

Q.  You  believe  you  can  sell  goods  cheaper  than  the  one-line  stores  can,  or  do 
you  know  that  you  can?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  claimed  that.  I  know  that 
the  quantity  of  goods  that  we  purchase  in  many  lines  enables  us  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  buy  directly  from  the  manufacturers  while  they  patronize  jobbers  and 
commission  merchants  and  other  middlemen?— A.  We  buy  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturers wherever  it  is  possible. 

Q.  What  lines  do  you  purchase  directly  from  the  manufacturers?— A.  Silks, 
velvets,  dress  goods,  hosiery,  underwear,  linens,  what  is  known  as  "muslin 
underwear,"  all  the  classes  of  what  are  known  as  "ready-made "  goods  in  ladies', 
misses',  children's;  and  imported  goods  we  go  direct  to  Paris  for  every  year. 

Q.  Have  the  combination  stores  had  the  effect  to  very  materially  decrease  the 
number  of  dealers  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  seller  of  goods? — A .  Yes ;  that 
is  very  marked  in  the  jobbing  business.  As  you  know,  Colonel  Clarke,  there  is 
almost  no  jobbing  trade  in  Boston  now. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Only  4  dry  goods  houses  of  that  class  left  there,  I  believe. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  when  we  started  in  business,  in  1873,  Franklin  street  and 
Devonshire  street  and  Summer  and  Chauncey  were  lined  on  both  sides.  You 
could  count  them  by  the  dozens.  It  began  when  the  large  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods,  John  L.  Bremer  &  Co.  and  others,  went  to  New  York  with  their 
cotton  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  These  middlemen  being  done  away  with,  the  public 
should  receive  great  benefits  in  the  reduction  of  prices,  or  else  there  is  a  greater 
profit  to  the  business  men? — A.  There  is  no  greater  profit.  The  profit  is  smaller. 
That  is  largely  what  has  brought  the  department  store  to  its  present  size.  It  was 
necessary  to  combine  3  stores  in  1  or  10  stores  in  1  to  make  sufficient  profit. 

Cj.  Is  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer  less  and  the  profit  of  the  seller  less  and  the 
price  to  the  public  very  greatly  reduced?  Is  that  the  effect  of  the  elimination  of 
these  commission  merchants  and  jobbers? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer.    Manufacturers  just  get  the  highest  price  they  can. 

Q.  Probably  getting  no  higher  price  than  they  would  if  the  old  practices  of  job- 
bers were  in  existence  and  there  were  no  combination  stores? — A.  That  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer,  for,whichever  way  it  is  answered,  there  are  excep- 
tions on  either  side.  For  instance,  the  Wamsutta  Mills  are  so  large  -a  corpora- 
tion that  only  jobbers  can  buyfrom  them.  Other  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods 
sometimes  will  sell  a  store  of  our  size  direct. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  great  economy  or  greater  chance  for  profits  in 
the  new  system.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  distribu- 
ted evenly  between  the  manufacturer,  the  seller,  and  the  public,  or  whether  the 
public  gets  the  greater  part  of  this  saving? — A.  In  my  judgment  the  public  gets 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Competition  is  so  fierce  and  strong  among  the  manufac- 
turers that  it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  them  how  to  get  a  profit  on  their  goods; 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  striving  all  the  time  to  invent  a  new  style  or  improve 
the  old  in  some  way  so  that  they  can  get  an  advantage  over  their  competitor, 
and  in  that  way  an  advantage  in  price.  The  question  of  style  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise in  general  now  is  a  much  greater  one  than  quality,  not  that  the  quality 
must  not  be  good,  because  the  quality  of  everything  is  good  now.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  has  been  brought  down  by  scientific  treatment  to  so  low  a  basis 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  poor  merchandise;  so  the  struggle  is  to  get  some- 
thing better  and  handsomer  than  it  was  before  or  than  a  competitor  has. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  children  of  tender  age  in  your  business? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  limit  that  you  set?— A.  We  try  to  make  a  rule  not  to 
employ  a  boy  under  14  years  of  age. 

Q.  Or  a  girl?— A.  We  do  not  employ  any  young  girls. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  customers  as  a  rule  prefer  being  waited  on  by  persons 
of  maturity  and  judgment?— A.  I  think  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  customers  now 
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demand  to  be  waited  on  by  people  who  nave  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  goods 
they  are  showing. 

Q.  You  think  that  children  of  14,  15,  or  16  can  not  have  that  intelligent  knowl- 
edge?—A.  No. 

Q.  Can  the  department  store,  buying  in  large  quantities,  sell  at  such  figures 
as  would  make  it  impossible  for  a  small  merchant  to  do  business  at  a  profit? — A. 
There  is  one  feature  of  that  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  goods.  The  first  quality  of  goods  which  we  keep,  for  instance, 
could  not  be  sold  in  many  stores  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  customers 
coming  to  the  store  who  would  care  for  them.  Then  again — the  risk — the  higher 
you  go  in  the  price  of  any  article  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  obtaining  even  the 
price  which  is  paid  for  it,  and  that  reason  itself  is  sufficient  to  deter  many  stores 
from  purchasing  them. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  effect  on  your  business  of  the  industrial  combination 
that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  several  years? — A.  To  what  do  I  understand 
that  question  refers? 

Q.  The  trusts,  I  mean.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  them?  Have  you 
noticed  any  effect  on  your  business  as  the  result  of  these  combinations? — A.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  have,  although  we  come  in  contact  with  them  perhaps  in 
every  department  of  our  business. 

Q.  Have  you  purchased  your  supplies  of  goods  at  lower  prices  as  a  result  of 
these  combinations? — A.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  categorically.  For 
instance,  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  of  glassware  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
entered  into  a  combination  to  maintain  prices.  We  had  been  buying  certain 
tumblers  and  other  pieces  of  glassware.  As  I  understand  it,  they  maintain  the 
same  prices,  but  they  make  a  schedule  like  this:  If  you  buy  so  many  thousand 
dollars'  worth  in  the  year  from  any  one  of  the  10  concerns,  from  all  of  the  10  con- 
cerns in  the  combination,  you  will  receive  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year  of,  we 
will  say,  5  per  cent;  if  you  buy  $2,500  worth,  they  will  allow  4  per  cent;  $2,000,  3 
per  cent;  $1,500,  2  per  cent;  $1,000,  1  per  cent;  or  something  like  that  ratio.  But 
if  we  accepted  that  arrangement  we  bound  ourselves  not  to  buy  any  goods  from 
an  outside  plant. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  accept  such  arrangements  or  such  propositions? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  deal  with  the  trust  or  the  independent  companies? — A.  Where  we  can 
get  what  suits  us. 

Q.  Your  experience,  then,  is  that  if  you  buy  directly  from  them  and  make  no 
arrangement  like  that,  you  do  not  get  articles  any  cheaper  than  you  did  before 
the  combination  took  place? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  your  experience  in  all  lines  in  which  you  deal? — A.  Without  giving 
more  specific  instances,  I  would  say,  yes.    None  occur  to  me  just  now. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  under  compulsion  to  buy  from  any  of  these  combinations? — A. 
I  am  afraid  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  with  threats  that  you  must  buy  from  them? — A.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  we  ever  had  a  single  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  these  combinations  are  beneficial? — A.  Yes;  I  do,  but 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Before  you  go  any  further — if  you  cannot  buy  at  cheaper 
rates  than  prior  to  these  combinations,  why  would  you  say  they  are  beneficial, 
and  where  does  any  benefit  to  the  public  come  from? — A.  That  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  It  takes  very  wise  management  to  manage  a  trust.  A  good 
many  of  them  are  not  wise. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  you  believed  they  were  beneficial  to  the  public.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  state  in  what  they  are  beneficial. — A.  I  think  they  result 
in  cheapening  the  cost  of  production,  and  ultimately  result  in  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

Q.  You  mean  they  will  ultimately  result  in  lower  prices,  but  they  have  not 
yet? — A.  I  mean  they  do  result. 

Q.  Did  you  not  just  say  that  you  could  not  buy  from  the  combination  any  cheaper 
than  you  could  from  its  individual  members  prior  to  the  combination? — A.  In 
this  instance  which  I  quoted,  yes.  But  all  branches  of  business  are  compelled  to 
seek  for  the  raw  materials  of  their  manufacture  at  the  best  price  they  can  get. 
In  this  morning's  commercial  paper  I  noticed  an  article  which  read  like  this:  "  It 
is  surprising  to  see  how  many  of  the  underwear  manufacturers  are  erecting  their 
own  spinning  plants."  They  are  compelled  to  do  that  because  they  can  not  buy 
yarns  cheaply  enough  from  the  spinners.  That  is  what  I  would  call  unwise 
management. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ciarkk.)  Which  is  it,  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  men  erecting  the 
new  mills  or  unwise  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  sell  them  yarns  to  suit 
them?— A.  I  have  found  it  a  good  maxim  in  merchandising  to  obey  this  rule, 
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that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price  you  can,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  wise  for  manufacturers  to  always  exact  the  last  penny  that  they  can 
get,  because  when  they  do,  as  in  the  instance  I  have  just  quoted,  they  drive  the 
manufacturer  to  convert  his  own  stuff. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  a  reasonable  price,  fair  dealing,  and  willingness  to  pay  a 
fair  profit  is  the  best  basis  on  which  to  hope  for  continued  regular  business  and 
prosperity?— A.  I  do,  and  I  think  that  judgment  controls  51  per  cent  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  5,  10,  or  even  25  per  cent 
of  manufacturers  may  not  take  an  opposite  course  in  their  own  business  to  their 
own  detriment. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  you  feel  compelled  to  buy  from  trusts  or  combinations?— 
A.  Our  business  is  to  supply  the  public  with  what  they  want,  and  if  the  trust 
makes  that  we  buy  it  and  pay  the  price.  If  our  customers  want  it,  and  we  can 
only  get  60  cents,  and  it  costs  $7.20  a  dozen,  we  keep  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  trust  or  combination  that  has  a  monopoly  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  any  article?— A.  Would  this  listerine  manufacture  answer  your 
question? 

Q.  It  would  if  that  is  produced  by  a  trust  or  combination.— A.  We  can  only 
buy  it  from  the  one  manufacturer. 

Q.  They  have  a  monopoly  by  reason  of  a  trade-mark  or  something  of  that  sort? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  these  monopolies  existed  long  before  trusts  and  combinations  were 
formed,  did  they  not? — A.  They  did.  The  same  would  be  true  of  a  patent,  would 
it  not? 

Q.  Yes;  but  do  you  know  of  any  trust  or  combination  which  has  a  monopoly 
except  such  as  is  secured  by  registered  trade-mark  or  patent,  or  any  manner  of 
protection? — A.  I  can  not  think  of  any  now. 

Q.  Then  you  are  able  to  buy  from  more  than  one  concern  almost  any  class  of 
goods  that  you  handle  outside  of  the  line  of  articles  protected  by  registered  trade- 
mark or  patent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  in  regard  to  prices,  you  think  the  tendency  is 
downward  rather  than  upward? — A.  Yes,  and  will  be. 

Q.  Were  prices  depressed  below  what  you  would  consider  a  normal  point  3  or  4 
years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  advanced  somewhat  abnormally  since  that  time? — A. 
Yes;  I  feel  sure  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  a  golden  mean  which  is  being  found  now,  you  think,  in  the  course 
of  business  experience? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  period  through  which  we  are  com- 
ing now,  in  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  to  say  nothing  about  steel  and  iron— that 
is  out  of  my  line  entirely. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  a  hardware  department? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  business  in  the  Southern  States? — A. 
Only  as  I  read  in  the  commercial  papers  the  history  of  cotton  companies  in  the 
South;  that  is  very  prosperous. 

Q.  Are  department  stores  as  prevalent  in  the  South  as  in  the  North? — A.  I 
should  think  so.  I  know  they  are  in  Augusta,  in  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  Memphis — those  cities  I  know  about.    • 

Q.  Are  they  generally  carried  on  by  merchants  who  are  native  to  that  section 
or  by  men  who  went  from  the  North  or  some  other  country? — A.  I  am  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  any  of  them  enough  to  answer  that  question  other  than 
to  say  I  think  they  are  about  equally  divided. 

Q.  Is  it  true  of  department  stores,  as  it  is  of  single-line  stores,  that  they  run 
somewhat  in  grades,  catering  to  consumers  of  certain  classes  of  merchandise? — 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  In  which  class  of  stores  is  the  cutting  of  prices  upon  certain  articles  and 
advertising  of  bankrupt  stocks  the  most  prevalent,  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
class? — A.  In  the  third  class.  No  first-class  store  would  buy  a  bankrupt  stock. 
I  do  not  think  a  second-class  store  would. 

Q.  Is  it  as  common  to  see  such  stock  advertised  by  large  and  reputable  depart- 
ment stores  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago? — A.  It  has  ceased  almost  altogether  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  statement  that  we  have  not  called  your  attention  to 

on  any  phase  of  this  general  question  that  you  would  like  to  make  yourself? A. 

I  do  not  think  of  any.  It  seems  to  me  the  questions  have  covered  pretty  gener- 
ally the  whole  business  from  the  top  down. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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"Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  D.  F.  KENNEDY, 

Organizer  for  Indiana,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  D. 
F.  Kennedy,  organizer  for  Indiana,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  occupation. — 
A.  D.  F.  Kennedy,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  stonecutter  by  trade. 

Q.  What  official  position  have  you  held  in  the  ranks  of  labor?— A.  Well,  I  have 
held  a  good  many.  I  have  held  for  a  good  while  the  position  of  State  organizer  of 
Indiana,  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  also  of  the  Indiana  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  have  been  holding  that  position  about  twelve  years.  I 
have  been  statistician  there  of  the  organization  somewhat,  looking  after  general 
information,  and  had  general  charge  of  the  organized  wort  in  the  State  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  Now,  I  might  explain  that  so  you  can  fully  understand.  Some  of  the 
organizations  like  the  railroaders  have  their  own  organizers,  but  this  organizing 
commission  I  have  is  of  a  general  character,  and  I  have  to  do  with  all  organizing 
work. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  organized  labor  in  the  State  of  Indiana  now 
compared  with  five  or  ten  years  ago? — A.  Well,  compared  with  five  years  ago  the 
conditions  are  very  much  improved,  but  compared,  say,  with  ten  years  ago,  it  could 
be  said  to  be  hardly  up  to  what  it  was  then.  It  is  very  nearly,  but  not  quite.  I  per- 
haps ought  to  explain  that  statement  in  this  way:  The  old  trades  held  their  wage 
conditions  and  hours  through  a  dull  year;  the  new  organizations  lost  some,  and 
quite  a  few  of  them  dropped  out;  that  is,  the  membership  were  entirely  blotted 
out  during  the  depression,  and  that  made  a  less  membership,  and  then  some  of 
the  new  organizations  that  did  not  go  out  lost  wages,  and  they  are  redeeming 
greatly  these  lost  wages,  and  the  organizations  that  went  out  are  being  reorgan- 
ized, so  we  have  got  nearly  the  membership  we  had  ten  years  ago,  and  have  nearly 
restored  the  wages  to  those  that  were  lost. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  members  are  concerned,  then,  you  now  have  nearly  as  many  in 
organized  labor  as  you  had  ten  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  we  have  very  nearly  as  many. 

Q.  How  are  the  wages  compared  with  then? — A.  Well,  in  what  we  mean  by  the 
older  organized  trades  their  wages  are  fully  as  high  as  they  were  then.  In  the 
new  ones,  on  a  percentage  basis,  they  will  probably  show  90  per  cent  of  what  they 
were  then;  they  are  about  10  per  cent  short.  After  you  go  outside — I  am  speak- 
ing of  organized  labor  exclusively — outside  of  the  old  trades,  which  held  their  own 
through  the  panic,  they  will  reach  about  90  per  cent  of  what  they  had  before. 

Q.  Has  your  late  increase  in  your  wage  schedules  come  through  strikes  or  through 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  employers  mostly? — A.  Both,  but  principally  through 
concessions — that  is,  the  union  gets  together  and  decides  what  they  ought  to  have, 
and  meets  the  bosses,  and  then  make  a  compromise,  and  give  them  what  they  ask; 
but  through  concessions  usually.  Increases  rarely  come  without  requests  on  the 
part  of  the  organization.  There  have  been  a  few  instances  where  they  have,  but 
most  of  them  are  through  the  effort  of  the  organization  to  better  their  condition. 

Q.  Have  those  adjustments  been  attended  by  any  strikes  in  your  State  in  the 
last  year  or  two? — A.  Yes:  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  strikes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  and  tell  us  something  of  the  main  strikes  you  have  had?— A. 
There  have  not  been  what  might  be  called  large  strikes,  but  there  have  been  a 
number  involving  anywhere  from  10  to  400  or  500  men;  but  they  have  not  been 
very  long.  The  report  that  was  made  out  last  July  shows  that  there  were  39  strikes 
in  the  State,  and  they  were  all  settled  but  4  or  5;  and  19  out  of  the  39  were  settled 
with  satisfaction— settled  with  the  men  getting  practically  what  they  asked  for, 
and  then  there  was  some  gain  made  with  several  of  the  others.  But  some  of  them 
were  entirely  lost,  and  a  few  of  them  are  yet  pending.  There  have  been  more 
strikes  in  the  last  year  than  the  year  previous,  and  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
data,  because  it  has  not  been  compiled  yet.  Strikes  have  been  more  numerous, 
but  have  not  involved  any  large  number  of  men  in  any  instance.  The  men  have 
won  a  larger  per  cent  of  strikes  in  the  last  year  than  years  before.  That  is,  taking 
the  year  following  last  July,  up  to  the  present  time,  they  havo,  either  by  a  fair 
compromise  or  by  getting  all  they  ask  for,  won  out  on  most  of  them. 

Q.  Were  those  strikes  brought  about  through  the  question  of  hours  of  labor  or 
wages,  principally — which? — A.  Principally  wages.  There  have  been  one  or  two 
instances  of  hours  among  the  printers.  They  introduced  a  short  workday  through- 
out their  whole  jurisdiction,  and  there  were  a  few  towns — 3  in  Indiana — that  did 
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not  concede  that  without  a  little  trouble.     I  believe  that  was  the  only  difficulty  on 
the  hour  question. 

Q.  What  arrangements  have  you  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  strikes  in 
Indiana;  have  you  a  State  board  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  efficient  is  that  board  in  the  settlement  of  strikes? — A.  It  has  been 
extra  good,  as  my  observation  goes  in  reading  the  reports  of  other  States.  It  has 
been  given  a  little  more  power  than  the  average  arbitration  board,  and  it  has  done 
very  favorable  work. 

y.  Do  the  majority  of  the  striking  unions  appeal  to  the  State  board  or  do  they 
endeavor  to  reach  arbitration  with  the  employers  themselves  in  their  own 
bodies? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  unions,  left  with  themselves,  would 
ordinarily  try  all  their  own  resources  first;  but  this  board  of  arbitration,  as  soon 
as  they  hear  of  a  labor  difficulty,  either  pending  or  already  on,  immediately  go  to 
the  ground.  That  is  their  duty,  to  go  as  quick  as  possible;  and  they  try  to  settle 
it  before  it  comes  to  a  strike,  if  they  can  get  at  it  in  time,  and  if  they  do  not  they 
get  there  and  offer  their  services  and  immediately  try  to  get  the  two  parties 
together,  and  help  to  get  them  together,  and  explain  to  each  other  the  different 
positions  taken;  and  then  the  arbitration  board,  of  course,  uses  its  good  offices  in 
trying  to  shape  it  up.     So  they  don't  really  wait  in  any  instance. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  this  commission  how  far  the  authority  of  the  State  board 
extends  in  the  settlement  of  the  strikes? — A.  Well,  it  is  entirely  arbitrary.  It  is 
simply  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  They  can  conciliate  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  and  they  must  use  all  the  powers  they  have  to  arbitrate,  and  fail- 
ing in  that,  the  only  thing  they  can  do  is  to  make  a  record  of  the  case  which  may 
be  used  for  whatever  purpose  they  see  fit  afterwards;  but  ordinarily  they  find 
that  a  settlement  can  be  arrived  at. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  record  is  made  public,  is  it?— A.  Made  public. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  used  for  public  information  usually? — A.  It  is 
made  a  record  of  the  office — of  the  board — and  it  also  is  accessible  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  see  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  published. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Indiana  in  respect  to  organized  labor? — 
A.  Very  good.  There  is  probably  less  real  friction  or  feeling  against  organized 
labor  there  than  in  any  State  in  the  West.  There  are,  however,  a  few  employers 
there  who  are  antagonistic,  but  there  are  not  so  many  now  as  there  were  a  few 
years  ago. 

Q.  Does  organized  labor  usually  accept  the  findings  or  rulings  of  this  State 
board? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  they  have  not— I  do  not 
think  of  a  single  instance  where  they  have  not. 

Q.  So  you  might  say,  then,  that  organized  labor  feels  in  a  friendly  way  with 
employers  of  your  State?— A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  in  a  very  friendly  condition. 
Q.  And  that  strikes  are  infrequent,  of  any  great  size? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  is  organized  labor  in  favor  of  these  arbitration 
laws?— A.  Yes ;  they  are  more  in  favor  of  them  now  than  they  were  when  they  were 
instituted.  They  had  been  prejudiced  against  it  because  of  a  bill  that  nearly  passed 
there  once  of  an  arbitrary  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Compulsory  amendment?— A.  Compulsory;  and  when 
they  found  how  this  bill  operated  by  this  commicsion  they  were,  I  think,  very 
favorable.  I  have  never  heard  a  single  complaint,  and  it  is  conceded  that  it  is 
doing  a  very  good  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  employers  accept  the  award  also?— A.  Yes; 
they  feel  very  kindly  toward  the  board,  too,  and  I  think  they  are  very  glad  to  see 
them  come  on  the  ground.  The  board  is  made  up  of  1  employer  of  labor  and  1 
representative  of  organized  labor,  and  both  are  quite  intelligent  men  and  they 
handle  matters  very  nicely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  calls  in  the  third  man?— A.  Well,  if  the  third  one 
is  necessary  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  third  man  can  be  appointed  i  f  the 
case  is  to  be  submitted  to  them  absolutely  for  arbitration.  Then  they  arrange 
with  that  third  man  in  the  place  where  they  go.  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  I 
think  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  where  an  affair  was  left  to  them  to  settle 
absolutely  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  parties  to  settle. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  opinion,  after  all  your  experience  as  an  organizer  of 
labor,  as  to  its  economic  and  moral  effect  on  the  working  class?— A.  I  think  it 
has  been  extra  good.  Organization  among  the  working  people  brings  what  they 
are  short  of  otherwise,  brings  discipline  and  deeper  ideas  as  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions involving  the  employer  and  employee;  and  then  from  a  moral  standpoint 
they  hold  the  trend  of  the  labor  man,  and  its  teaching  is  in  that  direction.  We  do 
not  have  m  our  laws  anything  that  says  what  is  legal — anything  of  that  kind  but 
it  all  tends  to  the  idea  that  man  is  above  everything  else,  and  that  a  man  is  just 
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that  much  of  a  man  in  proportion  to  his  growth  upward,  and  if  he  develops  his 
brain  and  better  qualities  he  is  that  much  a  better  man.  That  is  the  whole  thing. 
We  think  the  Government  ought  to  have  in  view  the  building  of  men,  the  making 
of  great  intellectual  and  moral  men.  That  is  the  bed-rock  principle  of  all  trades 
unions. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  effect  as  conservative  or  radical?— A.  It  is  really  conserva- 
tive. Trades  unions  prevent  really  more  strikes  than  they  make.  Now,  I  ought 
to  have  stated  in  regard  to  strikes— the  strikes  for  the  last  two  years  in  Indiana, 
since  we  have  had  a  complete  record  of  them  through  this  arbitration  board,  show 
that  over  half  of  them  are  by  unorganized  men.  They  are  just  simply  a  disorgan- 
ized mob  to  begin  with.  Then  the  organizer  usually  goes  there  and  organizes 
them  and  gets  them  into  some  shape,  and  often  when  that  is  done  a  settlement  is 
immediately  effected  where  it  could  not  have  been  eif  ected  with  disorganized  men, 
without  discipline  and  ideas,  who  would  not  trust  anyone  to  do  business  for  them. 
The  unorganized  people  are  now  more  dangerous  than  organized  people  in  regard 
to  strikes.     I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  commission  the  methods  you  use  as  an  organizer  in  bring- 
ing unorganized  labor  into  the  organized  shape,  and  your  own  practical  experi- 
ence in  it;  the  character  of  the  men  that  you  have  to  deal  with,  and  usually  what 
their  exactions  are,  and  why  they  cause  strikes  in  the  unorganized  body,  and  why 
when  organized,  these  strikes  are  simple  adjustments?— A.  Probably  I  can  explain 
this  best  by  this  incident:  At  Alexandria,  Ind.,  there  were  400  men  working  in  a 
flint  glass  factory.  Our  factories  are  under  modern  methods,  you  know— are 
under  several  different  departments,  and  labor  is  divided  and  subdivided  and  all 
that  in  that  factory.  A  new  employer  came  in  and  they  were  very  much  dissatis1- 
fied  with  him,  and  there  was  a  strike  in  one  department,  and  they  just  decided  to 
go  out,  and  walked  out.  Well,  that  shut  up  the  whole  factory,  as  the  rest  of  the 
factory  could  not  run  without  them.  Well,  that  thing  would  go  along,  and  it 
became  disastrous  to  both  employer  and  the  men,  because  the  men  who  had  no 
grievance  had  to  suffer  as  well  as  the  employer  who  had  no  trouble  with  any  of 
the  men,  only  this  little  crowd.  Well,  now,  that  thing  went  along  for  a  while, 
and  finally  one  time  when  the  factory  was  tied  up  they  sent  for  me  to  come  up 
and  organize  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Who  sent  for  you? — A.  The  men.  Now,  at  this  meeting 
they  were  all  out  in  force.  They  never  had  been  organized  in  this  factory.  I  then 
made  a  talk  to  the  men,  explaining  to  them  the  methods  of  organization,  how  we 
dealt  with  grievances,  and  all  that,  and  organized  them.  I  said  to  them,  • '  You  men 
are  now  organized:  you  made  a  mistake  yesterday  by  tying  up  that  factory:  that 
is  just  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  organization  teaches;  but  you  have  been  taken 
in  and  you  are  now  organized,  and  I  can  not  recognize  a  strike.  You  must  in  the 
morning  go  to  work.''  There  had  been  20  men  discharged  and  paid  off,  and  the 
contention  was  to  get  those  men  back.  I  says, ' '  Those  men  will  go  back — those  men 
will  go  back  with  the  rest  of  you  in  the  morning  and  go  to  work  as  though  noth- 
ing would  happen. "  They  said, ' '  There  is  no  use;  because  the  firm  had  said  that  if 
they  organized,  that  any  and  all  would  be  discharged. "  I  said, ' '  You  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  that;  the  firm  is  not  feeling  friendly,  and  you  are  not  feeling  friendly, 
either.  You  go  back  and  go  to  work  and  appoint  a  committee  during  the  night, 
and  your  committee  will  go  to  the  employers  and  lay  the  grievance  before  them, 
and  if  the  committee  can  not  settle,  then  we  will  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
union,  and  they  can  lay  before  them  what  has  occurred  between  them  and  the 
employers,  and  maybe  they  will  want  to  give  the  committee  further  instructions; 
and  you  exhaust  every  effort  and  power  you  have  got  finally  before  you  strike. 
You  must  call  in  the  S  tate  board  of  arbitration  and  see  if  they  can  not  settle,  and  you 
must  exhaust  every  means  that  is  known  to  organized  labor  before  you  strike.  Then 
if  you  decide  as  a  union  to  strike  after  that,  you  must  make  an  orderly  strike,  one 
that  is  favored  by  the  majority  of  men  after  fair  discussion;  the  majority  of  votes 
taken  decides  in  the  case. "  They  did  not  want  to  do  that;  they  were  undisciplined 
men.  I  insisted  that  they  must  do  it.  Well,  they  went  back  in  the  morning; 
these  20  men  that  had  been  discharged  went  back  also,  and  they  took  the  whole  of 
them  back  and  set  them  to  work,  and  there  was  not  any  further  trouble  about  it. 
That  is  the  condition  now  in  that  same  factory.  A  union,  in  dealing  with  a  factory 
with  a  number  of  departments,  don't  allow  a  department  to  go  out  on  a  grievance. 
There  can  not  be  one  man  go  out  on  a  strike  unless  the  union  has  taken  the  case 
up  and  thoroughly  discussed  it,  and  the  union  has  exhausted  all  means  of  organ- 
ized labor  which  means  arbitration.  They  must  always  be  gone  through  with 
before  any  part  of  a  factory  can  be  struck.  He  has  got  no  little  crowd  of  men 
that  have  nothing  to  control  them;  he  has  not  got  a  little  crowd  of  men  to  deal 
with  at  all;  he  is  dealing  with  a  committee,  and  the  wage  scale  is  signed,  and  all 
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the  conditions  of  settlement  pending  the  new  wage  scale  are  all  arranged  for,  and 
he  knows  he  can  run  the  factory  for  a  given  length  of  time  without  any  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  became  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied?  You  say 
they  went  back.  Were  their  grievances  adjusted  after  they  went  back?— A.  Yes. 
I  told  you  they  were  discharged  to  be  replaced  by  some  foreigners,  and  they  feared 
that  the  whole  crowd  of  them  would  be  discharged  eventually,  a  few  at  a  time; 
and  these  men  when  they  went  back  the  next  morning  were  told  that  these  Hun- 
garians would  be  laid  off.  They  were  old  citizens  there;  had  grown  up  with  the 
factory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FAEQtrHAE. )  And  practically,  then,  you  had  some  cooperation  through 
the  employers,  did  you?  As  an  organizer  you  consulted  with  the  employers  on 
this  question? — A.  Yes;  of  course;  an  organizer  always  uses  his  good  offices,  just  the 
same  as  an  arbitrator  of  the  State  arbitration  board,  although  he  is  not  clothed 
with  that  kind  of  authority.  We  always  use  all  the  power  we  have  to  get  people 
together  and  make  a  settlement. 

Q.  Are  those  usually  your  instructions  there,  to  be  peace  makers? — A.  Certainly. 
An  organizer  never  orders  a  strike.  If  there  is  a  strike  ordered,  it  is  done  by  the 
union  without  his  orders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then,  after  they  became  organized  they  went  back  with- 
out having  the  grievance  adjusted  in  this  department? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  organization  didnot  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  order  a  strike, 
and  they  remained  there  without  any  change  in  the  conditions  before,  did  they?— 
A.  No;  the  condition  was  changed.  They  got  that,  or  there  would  have  been  a 
strike,  I  suppose — an  orderly,  legal  strike,  if  the  grievance  had  not  been  adjusted; 
but  it  was  adjusted.  When  the  committee  went  into  the  office,  they  said  the 
grievance  was  there  and  then  adjusted;  and  the  committee  is  said  to  have  reported 
that  everything  was  all  right.  But  the  point  was,  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
gone  out  without  trying  to  make  a  settlement  first.  You  see  there  is  the  great 
blunder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Now,  in  that  case,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  as  an 
organizer  of  the  federation,  if  the  president  of  that  union  and  the  executive  commit- 
tee had  not  been  able  to  make  the  adjustment  with  the  owners,  could  they  have 
struck  until  some  central  authority  gave  them  authority  to  strike,  or  could  they 
strike  on  their  own  hook? — A.  That  union  could,  because  it  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  does  not  have  any  jurisdiction  over  an 
order  in  that  respect.  A  member  of  a  national  union,  however — you  know  they 
are  under  certain  rules  and  regulations,  and  they  can  not  have  a  legal  strike 
without  they  are  directly  authorized  by  the  central  union — they  can  strike,  but 
they  would  not  get  the  support  and  benefit;  but  in  cases  where  the  union  does  not 
belong  to  a  national,  or  where  it  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  gives  complete  home  rule  to  the  local,  the  local  could  strike. 

Q.  So  that  these  affiliated  locals  that  are  chartered  as  affiliated  unions  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  can  make  a  strike  at  their  own  will,  without  con- 
sultation of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
without  receiving  any  benefit  financially  if  creating  a  strike?— A.  The  American 
Federation  does  not  give  any  benefits;  only  this,  that  it  is  optional  whether  it  will 
or  not.    It  must  be  agreed  upon. 

Q.  Have  you  many  of  those  affiliated  bodies  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  the  State  of  Indiana? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  large  number. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  membership  of  the  State  belong  to  national  or 
international  unions  and  what  proportion  to  the  affiliated  chartered  unions?— A. 
Well,  I  suppose  of  the  membership  that  90  per  cent  belong  to  a  national  and  about 
10  per  cent  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  They  have  a 
good  many  locals,  but  not  such  large  membership.  As  a  general  thing,  those  con- 
nected with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  come  into  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  as  nationals  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  enough  locals  organized  to 
organize  a  national.  Six  or  seven  unions  will  be  sufficient  to  start  with,  and  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  they  immediately  come  into  a  national;  so  they  never  will 
have  very  many  that  will  have  direct  affiliation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  Is  there  any  special  advantage  in  the  national  organiza- 
tion or  federation? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  are  the  main  advantages?— A.  Well,  in  the  first  place  it  brings  soli- 
darity. It  can  not  come  with  a  large  number  of  locals.  These  nationals  all  affili- 
ate with  one  national  body — that  is,  one  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
nationals  have  national  officers,  and  they  are  the  people  who  do  the  business  for 
the  national  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  a  federation  of 
these  nationals;  and  these  unions  that  I  talk  about  that  have  got  charters  from 
the  Federation  direct  are  odds  and  ends  of  labor  that  have  not  got  a  sufficient 
number  to  have  a  national.    As  a  general  thing,  the  leading  crafts  of  the  country 
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all  have  nationals,  and  the  American  Federation's  chartered  locals  are  of  the  small 
crafts,  or  odds  and  ends  as  it  were,  or  of  the  unskilled.  As  I  say,  the  solidarity 
of  that  comes  from  these  combined  nationals  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  enables  them  to  have  a  complete  record  of  things  and  a  complete  correspond- 
ence. Now,  for  instance,  when  there  are  any  bills  before  Congress  that  relate  to 
labor,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sends  out  those  bills  to  all  the  locals  and 
central  bodies,  and  keeps  in  close  touch  with  them.  Then,  when  the  time  of  trou- 
ble comes — let  me  say  in  a  large  strike  that  involves  a  large  number  of  men,  like 
this  big  affair  in  Chicago,  such  strikes  as  that  and  the  coal  miners— the  whole  force, 
the  entire  organized  force  of  the  country,  through  the  federation  plan  of  action, 
is  brought  to  bear  with  moral  support,  and  financial,  if  necessary  to  their  sup- 
port, and  these  men  in  these  contests  get  the  prestige  that  comes  by  numbers  and 
by  aggregations,  just  as  we  see  it  in  every  affair  about  us.  It  has  the  same  effect 
in  the  labor  field. 

Q.  But  in  case  of  ordinary  strikes  which  are  not  very  large,  the  difficulty  is 
usually  settled  by  the  local  or  State  organizations,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes.  Now,  Mr. 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  in  that  office 
nearly  ever  since  it  was  instituted.  He  has  settled  a  very  great  many  labor  diffi- 
culties. Sometimes  men  can  not  agree,  and  nobody  could  make  a  settlement; 
sometimes  all  agree  well  and  consent  to  Mr.  Gompers.  Now,  his  official  position 
cuts  a  big  figure,  and  he  goes  there  on  the  ground  with  long  experience  and  offi- 
cial prestige,  and  it  gives  him  weight,  both  with  the  employer  and  men;  they  will 
take  his  advice  where  they  would  not  take  it  of  some  one  else,  and  his  advice  has 
most  always  been  in  the  settlements  along  conservative  lines,  and  he  usually  suits 
the  employer  in  his  methods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  What  effect  does  foreign  immigration  have  on  organ- 
ized, and  unorganized  labor,  if  any? — A-  Well,  it  can  not  be  said  to  to  be  so  very 
bad  in  Indiana,  only  as  we  are  influenced  by  it  in  other  States.  You  understand 
how  that  is.  Now,  Chicago  is  a  point  where  a  particular  effort  is  always  made. 
They  have  those  immigrant  agents  there,  and  they  have  a  way  of  dodging  our 
immigration  law,  and  there  is  always  a  large  supply  of  foreigners,  and  especially 
of  the  undesirable  kind,  in  Chicago.  The  only  way  it  affects  us  directly  is  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,  say  railroad  construction,  or  some  large  public  works;  and 
during  the  time  we  were  putting  in  our  gas  supply  there  for  distributing  natural 
gas,  and  various  things  like  that — in  such  cases  they  can  send  to  Chicago  by  tel- 
egraph through  one  of  these  agents.  The  agent  supplies  all  contractors  with  a 
card  giving  directions  how  to  get  any  kind  of  men  he  wants.  He  can  send  in  by 
telegraph  and  have  any  number  of  men  out  by  the  next  train,  any  kind  of  men  he 
wants,  and  in  that  way  it  affects  us  some.  Go  to  South  Bend,  and  you  find  them 
there  in  the  big  works  at  South  Bend,  like  Studebaker's,  and  one  or  two  works 
there,  and  the  same  in  Birdsell's,  and  the  Singer  sewing  machine  factory.  We 
find  them  especially  in  the  first  two  factories.  I  suppose  eight-tenths  of  them  are 
foreigners.  And  they  come  right  there  and  stay  there,  and  never  work  anywhere 
else.  They  have  come  there  and  have  a  little  town  of  their  own;  have  their  own 
business  nouses  and  their  own  methods  of  doing  everything. 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality?— A.  Several  nationalities;  Swedes,  Hungarians,  and 
some  Italians;  and  we  can  not  touch  them  with  organization;  you  can  not  organ- 
ize them  at  all;  can  do  nothing  with  them.  They  are  just  as  foreign  and  will 
remain  that  way  until  the  millennium. 

Q.  Does  this  undesirable  and  lower  class  of  labor  dominate  the  labor  market 
there?— A.  It  does  in  the  factories. 

Q.  So  that  their  standard  of  wages  and  living  is  the  standard  of  the  working- 
man  principally? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

Q.  Is  there  no  way  of  organizing  the  Americans  or  other  nationalities  there  as 
against  this  low  class  of  labor?— A.  No.  We  have  had  a  little  organization  in 
the  "  Singer,"  but  then  the  other  portion  is  so  small  in  those  big  factories  that 
they  feel  afraid  of  organization— going  into  a  union.  I  will  say  they  may  feel  it 
without  there  being  any  warrant  for  feeling  it.  Mr.  Studebaker  tells  me — I 
have  known  him  for  quite  a  while— he  tells  me  that  he  is  perfectly  willing  for 
his  men  to  organize  if  they  will.  I  can  not  organize  them,  and  we  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  money.  The  South  Bend  unions  have  tried  to  organize  them,  get- 
ting organizers  to  talk  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  all  that,  but  we  can 
not  organize  them.  The  few  in  there  who  are  Americans  feel  if  they  go  into 
an  organization  that  they  will  lose  their  jobs  and  that  their  places  will  be  filled 
by  foreigners.    That  is  their  feeling.    Mr.  Studebaker  says  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  class  of  foreigners  work  in  Mr.  Studebaker's 
works? — A.  He  has  three  or  four  kinds,  particularly  Swedes.  The  Swede  is  a 
pretty  good  worker;  a  pretty  steady  man  and  a  hard-working  fellow. 
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Q.  They  predominate,  then?— A.  The  Hungarians  are  quite  numerous  there, 
and  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  largest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  As  a  general  thing  they  are  skilled  mechanics,  are  they 
not?— A.  Yes.  Well,  right  there,  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Studebaker  does  not 
need  a  single  skilled  mechanic  in  his  business  any  more.  A  man  does  not  even  neces- 
sarily have  to  know  how  to  make  one  part  of  a  wagon.  I  spent  half  a  day  in  his 
factory  not  long  ago,  and  the  factory  is  arranged  to  some  extent  as  is  the  Oliver 
Plow  Works.  They  are  arranged  so  that  you  can  take  any  man  and  put  him  to 
work  with  the  machinery  they  have  to-day  in  any  one  part  of  the  work,  and  he  has 
not  anything  to  do  but  manipulate  the  machine,  justthe  same  as  an  engineer  learns 
to  handle  a  lever,  and  that  is  about  all  he  has  to  do— the  machine  does  it.  A  man 
can  hardly  believe  it,  but  it  is  true.  He  doesn't  need  any  single  man  in  there  to 
make  any  one  pa  rt  of  a  wagon ;  so  that  the  question  of  skill  has  not  anything  to  do 
in  these  factories. 

Q.  Then,  what  is  called  skilled  labor  employed  there  in  Studebaker 's  is  merely 
those  who  assemble  the  work  ultimately,  put  the  parts  together? — A.  Yes.  You 
know  there  was  a  time  when  he  built  his  wagons — in  part,  at  least — with  skilled 
labor,  and  as  evolution  went  on  in  his  factory  it  was  done  away  with.  There  are 
a  good  many  of  those  people  there  yet;  there  are  men  in  there  yet  who  can  build 
a  wagon;  but  I  say  he  does  not  look  to  the  man  of  any  skill  at  all  now.  He  is  not 
keeping  skilled  men,  and  has  not  for  years.  He  does  not  pay  skilled  rates  of  wages 
to  but  a  very  few.  He  has  a  few  men  there  he  calls  skilled  men.  I  suppose  you  can 
call  the  man  who  stripes  the  wagon,  puts  the  paint  on,  a  skilled  man,  but  there  is 
a  machine  used  with  that  that  robs  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Stencil?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  change  from  skilled  labor  in  that  factory  to  unskilled 
was  brought  about  by  modern  machinery  and  invention? — A.  Yes;  it  is  eliminat- 
ing the  trades  very  rapidly. 

Q.  What  view  have  you  on  that  question  of  modern  machinery,  as  far  as  the 
learning  of  handicrafts  is  concerned  and  wages  among  the  American  workingmen? 
What  effect  has  modem  machinery  and  invention  on  wages  and  men  themselves,  and 
on  trades? — A.  Well,  it  has  been  demoralizing,  I  think,  in  every  department.  The 
organization  of  labor,  right  there,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  saving  labor 
from  the  worst  that  would  have  come  in  this  rapid  introduction  of  machinery;  but 
we  can  see  some  of  its  effects  in  the  unorganized  trades.  There  are  some  little 
industries  in  our  country  that  are  affected  very  much.  Take  the  furniture  indus- 
try, for  instance.  It  is  quite  a  large  industry,  and  has  never  been  organized  suf- 
ficiently to  have  control,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  unorganized  trade. 
We  find  that  wages  in  that  industry  were  once  high,  and  it  was  called  a  good 
trade.  You  will  find  wages  there  now  are  barely  above  the  price  of  common 
labor  on  the  average  throughout  the  country;  $1.25  a  day,  probably,  is  a  fair  aver- 
age of  the  price  of  labor  in  the  furniture  factories  throughout  the  country.  As 
the  machinery  was  introduced  in  that  industry  the  wages  went  down,  until  it  has 
reached,  I  suppose,  bedrock  and  won't  probably  get  any  lower;  and  it  has  been 
there  quite  a  long  while,  and  reached  there  practically  before  the  panic  came  on. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  several  other  industries  where  organization  has  not  been 
able  to  meet  and  adjust  and  regulate  the  new  conditions,  and  the  biggest  and  best 
work  the  organized  labor  has  done  has  been  to  save  the  handicrafts  in  our  country 
from  utter  demoralization  by  the  machine. 

Q.  What  effect  does  this  introduction  of  automatic  labor-saving  machinery  have 
on  your  hours  of  labor? — A.  Well,  it  has  not  had  but  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
as  yet  with  the  shortening  of  hours,  but  the  shortening  of  hours  has  not  been 
accomplished.  The  trades  that  have  got  the  shorter  hours  are  the  trades  that 
are  the  least  affected  by  machinery.  My  trade  is  one  of  the  trades  that  comes 
next  to  the  cigar  makers  in  the  universal  8-hour  day,  but  my  trade  has  only 
been  affected  by  machinery  seriously  in  the  last  few  years;  and  our  8-hour  day 
was  got  before  machinery  was  dreamed  of  in  our  business.  The  machinery  in 
the  cigar  maker's  trade  is  not  very  extensive  yet,  compared  to  other  trades,  but 
they  had  their  8-hour  day  before  there  was  any  machinery  in  their  trade. 

Q.  How  did  your  trade  manage  first  of  all  to  obtain  that  8  hours? — A.  We  did 
it  through  the  persistency  of  our  national'  insisting  upon  the  men  being  edu- 
cated to  the  8-hour  day,  and  having  the  desire  in  them  for  it.  Then  after  that 
the  locals  began  to  arrange  with  their  employers  to  get  it,  and  they  usually  got  it 
by  shortening  the  day  perhaps  1  hour  at  first,  and  then  later  on  shortened  it 
another — from  10  to  8;  we  very  often  got  both  at  once.  We  usually  got  an 
increase  per  hour  for  work,  but  a  less  per-diem  rate  than  before.  We  compro- 
mised that  a  little,  and  then  perhaps  the  next  year  we  got  a  full  rate  for  the 
shorter  workday,  and   after   the  workday  was   shortened  the  wages  became 
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higher.  The  short  workday  trades  always  get  the  biggest  wages,  and  they  get 
the  biggest  wages  as  a  result  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours.  It  has  always 
resulted  that  way,  and  as  we  have  studied  the  reasons  for  it,  the  reason  is  very 
plain  to  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  production  out  of  your  8-hour  day  as  out  of  a 
9-hour  day?— A.  No;  you  can  just  about  say  this,  that  a  man  that  works  more 
than  8  hours  at  most  crafts  is  no  good  anyway.  He  will  do  more  work  per  hour 
than  he  did  for  the  same  number  of  hours  of  the  10-hour  day,  but  can  not  do  as 
much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  9  or  10  hours.  A  man  that  works  long  hours  his  last 
hour  in  the  evening  is  usually  not  very  effective,  and  he  goes  to  work  rather  worn 
out  in  the  morning,  and  it  tells  on  his  work  during  the  whole  day;  whereas,  if  he 
works  a  shorter  number  of  hours,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  goes  to  work  in 
the  morning  feeling  fresh,  and  he  comes  away  in  the  evening  not  feeling  worn 
out,  and  he  is  more  cheerful  and  in  better  condition,  and  he  does  more  work  in  a 
given  length  of  time  than  in  the  10-hour  day. 

Q.  Do  unorganized  trades  work  longer  hours  than  organized? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  hours  do  the  furniture  men  work  usually? — A.  The  furniture  men 
work  10  hours,  and  some  of  them  this  last  year,  when  they  wanted  to  catch  up 
with  orders,  worked  11.    Some  of  the  men  told  me  they  were  about  worn  out. 

Q.  Was  there  any  extra  pay  for  that  1  hour? — A.  They  got  the  same  rate  for 
the  overtime  that  they  got  for  the  regular.  Now,  wherever  there  are  unions  they 
are  paid  from  time  and  a  half  to  double  time  for  extra  time.  Where  there  are  not 
any  unions  they  just  pay  straight  time  for  the  overtime. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  furniture  trade  and  like  unorganized  trades,  how  far  does  the 
foreigner  enter  into  that  class  of  work? — A.  Well,  the  foreigner,  as  I  said  before, 
affects  what  is  known  as  the  common  labor  market  directly;  indirectly  in  Indiana 
he  affects  all  of  us  in  this  way:  For  instance,  in  my  trade  three-fifths  are  foreign- 
ers—that is,  three-fifths  of  the  trade  in  this  country  learned  the  trade  in  the  old 
country  and  came  here  with  their  trade.  Well,  the  immigration  that  lands  in 
New  York  and  other  places  eventually  affects  the  whole  country,  so  that  we  find 
them  all  over  the  country.  Now,  they  became  so  distributed  in  our  trade  that  we 
regulated  it  ourselves  about  8  years  ago.  Ten  years  ago  we  put  what  we  call  a 
foreign  initiation  fee  on  stonecutters  of  $50.  The  regular  initiation,  however,  was 
810.  Now,  strange  as  that  may  seem,  the  foreigners  were  more  in  with  that  than 
the  Americans.  The  foreigners  were  almost  universal  in  the  initiation.  It  won 
by  a  majority,  and  has  obtained  ever  since.  You  might  wonder  how  that  hap- 
pened, and  I  want  to  explain.  What  I  tell  you  will  apply  to  several  other  crafts. 
In  our  craft  we  called  them  the  harvesters.  He  was  a  man  who  came  here  to 
work  a  while;  he  had  heard  work  was  good,  lots  of  work  in  the  United  States, 
and  owing  to  our  modern  method  of  traveling  over  the  water,  and  the  cheapness 
of  it,  and  the  immigrant  agent  giving  special  inducements,  they  could  come  here 
with  a  small  amount  of  money  and  work  2  or  3  months— for  a  season — but  did 
not  intend  to  work  any  longer.  In  a  good  year  he  could  come  on  here  when  we 
were  all  doing  well,  come  in  great  numbers;  so  it  often  occurred  in  New  York 
that  500  or  1,000  of  them  would  come  in  a  week,  come  out  and  take  the  work  all 
over  the  country,  and  our  own  people— lots  of  them— refused  to  do  what  they  did, 
and  they  would  be  out  of  work.  The  foreigners  saw  that  if  they  got  here  and 
became  residents  here — they  were  very  much  opposed  to  that  system;  they  knew 
how  it  operated  in  the  old  country,  and  we  eliminated  that  man  immediately. 
He  could  not  afford  to  spend  850  to  come  here  for  a  few  months.  If  he  comes 
here  and  pays  his  initiation  fee  and  becomes  a  resident,  he  can  visit  back  and 
forth  to  the  bid  country  all  right,  but  he  must  be  a  resident  of  our  country  all  the 
while.  Now,  we  got  rid  of  that  harvester,  which  left  no  immigrants  in  our  trade 
coming  here  except  those  who  came  here  to  be  citizens.  The  man  who  would  pay 
$50  to  work  at  our  trade  was  a  man  we  knew  came  here  to  be  a  citizen.  Well,  it 
had  a  wonderfully  good  effect  in  our  trade,  and  there  were  some  other  trades  that 
adopted  the  same  plan,  with  good  effect  to  all  of  them.  Now,  these  foreigners 
came  in  in  different  ways.  As  soon  as  they  hear  of  some  work  somewhere  in  any 
State,  the  man  in  a  depot  in  a  town,  for  instance,  hears  of  work  and  tells  them  all 
of  this,  so  they  come  in  there  in  great  quantities.  Now,  I  worked  in  my  trade  in 
Duluth  some  years  ago  when  the  boom  was  there.  I  was  there  the  second  year  of 
the  boom.  I  never  saw  so  much  work  in  a  town  in  my  life  as  there  was  there. 
They  were  just  building  everywhere,  and  in  spite  of  that  fact  there  were  as  many 
idle  men  there  as  had  work.  The  men  came  in  there  that  spring  in  those  boats  so 
thick  that  they  could  not  find  any  place  to  sleep,  and  it  resulted  in  the  cutting  of 
wages  right  in  the  midst  of  the  season.  They  cut  the  teams  down  from  $4  a  day 
to  $3.50  a  day;  common  labor  from  S3  a  day  to  Sl-40  a  day;  and  it  resulted  in  a 
great  big  strike,  which  was  caused  by  the  crowding  of  men  that  came  there  to  the 
boom  town. 
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Q.  What  year  was  that  in?— A.  About  12  years  ago;  11J  years, 

Q.  Did  not  quite  a  number  of  these  immigrants — even  if  birds  of  passage  or  har- 
vesters— did  not  a  good  many  of  them  carry  foreign  union  cards? — A.  Very  few. 
In  our  trade  a  great  many  of  them  did,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  them,  because  our 
trade  is  an  old  organized  trade  in  Europe.  It  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  you  know, 
organized  trade,  and  they  are  better  organized  in  my  trade  in  Europe  than  in  any 
one  trade,  perhaps. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  is  the  general  opinion  as  to  immigration  among  organized 
men  usually,  as  to  the  present  laws,  etc.? — A.  I  believe  they  are  all  favorable  to 
the  present  laws,  but  most  of  them  think  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  suggestion  about  what  amendments  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  law?—  A.  There  is  a  pretty  strong  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  a  per-capita 
tariff  in  the  law  sufficient  so  that  a  man  would  not  come  here  unless  very  anxious 
to  come  and  be  a  citizen.  We  take  this  view,  that  if  our  conditions  are  better  in 
this  country  than  where  they  come  from,  that  is  the  reason  they  come  here.  We 
have  done  something  toward  making  them  better.  It  is  the  result  of  our  efforts; 
and  if  they  want  to  come  here  and  participate  in  our  better  conditions,  they  ought 
to  do  something  to  make  them  good  effective  fellows,  and  then  if  a  man  comes 
here  and  wants  to  accomplish  a  thing  that  will  tend  to  improve  his  conditions, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  should  try  and  get  the  benefit  out  of  it,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  wants  to  be  the  reverse,  he  ought  not  to  have  absolute  freedom  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  What  amount  of  tariff  would  you  put  on  this  man? — A.  Well,  you  know,  we 
have  never  decided  on  that,  but  the  opinions  run  all  the  way  from  $25  to  $100  each. 
You  might  call  a  fair  average  $50. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  discrimination  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Simply  the  adult,  the  bread-earning  part  of  the  family;  but  no  tax  on  others? — 
A.  Well,  those  who  come  here  to  get  work  in  our  flush  times.  They  do  not  come 
at  other  times,  you  know. 

CJ.  How  could  you  segregate  these  from  those  who  came  here  for  permanent 
settlement? — A.  My  idea  is  we  could  do  it  in  this  way:  It  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, just  as  you  have  to  ascertain  under  the  present  laws,  what  a  man's  pur- 
poses are  in  coming  here,  whether  for  visiting,  or  to  get  in  the  industrial 
field,  industrial  employment.  I  think  those  things  could  be  reached.  A  man 
could  be  made  to  make  a  statement  of  what  his  intentions  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  were  to  put  on  a  per-capita  tax,  then  you  would 
still  preserve  the  protective  provisions  of  our  present  laws? — A.  Oh,  yes,  yes.  I 
think  the  present  laws  are  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go.  I  think  ever}' body  knows 
they  are  right,  among  the  laboring  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pakquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  educational  test  would  be  a  good 
thing?— A.  Well,  we  do  not  take  to  that  very  much,  for  the  reason  that  we  are 
trying  to  run  clear  and  clean  of  anything  that  seems  to  be  an  unjust  discrimina- 
tion between  the  working  people.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  organized  men 
to  have  the  unskilled  organized,  or  try  to  bring  the  unskilled  under  the  same  plan 
by  which  conditions  may  be  bettered,  and  we  feel  that  the  ignorant  man  has  the 
same  rights  and  as  many  rights  as  the  other  man  has  perhaps.  We  are  not  respon- 
sible in  any  way  for  the  ignorance  of  the  foreigner.  Nor  do  we  feel  that  we  are 
bound  to  make  good  conditions  for  him,  and  especially  to  sacrifice  our  own  for 
his  good. 

Q.  Have  your  people  ever  discussed  the  entire  prohibition  of  immigration  of 
that  character  for  some  years,  series  of  years? — A.  It  is  discussed  in  our  conven- 
tions and  through  our  press— all  those  things— all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  almost  without  exception  organized  labor 
is  in  favor  of  further  restriction  of  immigration? — A.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that 
without  exception.  It  may  be  fair  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  them  are  in  favor  of 
it.  There  is  a  per  cent  of  our  people,  and  pretty  largely  represented  among  the 
Americans  and  some  of  the  Germans,  that  believe  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
restriction.  The  per  cent  that  is  opposed  to  further  restriction  are  the  same 
people  who  were  opposed  to  the  restriction  we  have  now.  There  is  a  small  per 
cent  of  our  people  who  don't  want  any  restriction. 

Q.  So  far  as  organization  has  expressed  itself  on  this  question,  has  it  been  in 
favor  of  further  restriction?— A.  Yes;  it  has  been  along  that  line.  It  has  not 
stipulated  exactly  what  method,  I  believe. 

Q-  It  is  true,  I  suppose,  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  organized  workers  of  this 
country  are  foreigners? — A.  That  is  true  in  some  crafts. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  those  who  are  prominent  as 
labor  leaders  are  men  of  foreign  birth  or  immediate  descendants  of  foreigners? — 
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A.  Yes;  that  may  be  said.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
majority  ot  men  who  have  got  prominence  in  labor  circles  are  actually  foreigners. 
bpeaiung  ot  them  as  descendants  of  foreigners,  it  perhaps  would  hold  good. 

^•j. .  o  has  your  observation  been  as  to  the  attitude  of  these  men  on  this 
question!1  Are  they  one  with  the  Americans  on  the  proposition  to  further  limit  or 
restrict  immigration?— A.  Why,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  90  per  cent  of  them 
anyway— safe  to  say  that— are  in  favor  of  further  restriction. 

Q.  But  they  are  divided  as  to  what  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  by  way  of 
restriction?— A.  Yes;  they  are  in  accord  as  to  that.  The  matter  has  not  been 
discussed  in  a  definite  form. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  think  that  this  immigration,  say  500,000  a  year, 
that  comes  into  this  country,  and  all  of  them  workers,  has  a  materially  bad  effect 
on  American  wages  and  work? — A.  Yes,  it  has;  and  for  these  two  reasons:  First, 
their  consumption  in  proportion  to  the  productive  power  is  much  less  than  is  true 
of  the  American  or  the  man  who  has  been  raised  under  highly  civilized  condi- 
tions; and  in  the  second  place,  they  have  been  used  to  a  lower  standard  of  living, 
and  they  find  themselves  here  in  a  strange  country  with  a  strange  language  and 
they  are  inclined  to  congregate  in  certain  centers  and  become  dominant  there,  and 
an  outsider  has  not  any  show  at  all.  They  just  simply  seem  to  run  the  town  or 
factory  or  industry.  I  think  1  ought  to  say  this  so  you  will  get  my  thought  here: 
The  foreigner  from  the  highly  civilized  country  where  labor  conditions  are  fairly 
good  we  would  not  make  any  kick  about;  but  the  trouble  comes  in  with  those 
from  nations  where  the  standard  of  living  is  very  meager  and  their  educational 
qualifications  are  very  low,  and  they  are  naturally  ignorant  as  to  what  labor's 
rights  are.  Now,  for  instance,  you  take  from  the  south  of  Italy,  where  labor  has 
not  had  a  thought— not  a  single  one  of  them,  from  what  I  can  learn,  for  100  years, 
has  ever  had  an  ambition  or  thought  that  he  could  ever  own  a  foot  of  land.  It 
never  enters  into  his  thought,  and  if  the  question  were  put  to  these  men  and  they 
were  told  that  the  Americans  owned  the  land  they  could  not  understand  how  it 
is  possible  for  a  workingman  to  own  a  piece  of  land.  Well,  take  these  people 
brought  over  here.it  has  immediate  effect.  By  and  by  some  of  them  become 
assimilated  with  our  people  and  take  on  some  of  the  American  instincts  and  some 
become  fine  trades-unionists.  When  you  can  get  them  segregated  and  get  at  them 
you  can  educate  them;  but  the  trouble  is  they  congregate,  and  there  is  just  as 
much  a  wall  around  them  here  as  there  is  over  there,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
We  can  not  reach  them.  The  public  schools  can  not  reach  them.  None  of  our 
unions  can  reach  them. 

Q.  This  latter  class  of  European  immigrants  that  come  here  do  the  hard  work 
of  public  improvements,  the  maintenance  of  roads,  sewer  building,  and  everything 
of  that  kind.  Provided  it  were  possible  to  shut  out  that  class  of  immigrants 
for  a  series  of,  say,  5  years,  who  would  take  their  place  here? — A.  Why,  a  very 
worthy  class  of  our  citizens  who  are  the  most  needy.  The  people  who  are  in  the 
hardest  conditions  in  our  country  would  be  immensely  benefited,  and  would  take 
their  places  very  readily.  The  organized  men  of  our  country  are  getting  good 
wages  if  they  can  get  work.  At  the  wages  they  have  established  they  can  live 
very  good.  It  is  the  unorganized  portion  and  the  unskilled  men  that  are  suffering 
under  the  present  evolution.  He  can  not  even  get  a  good  living  if  he  is  employed 
every  day.  He  is  living  below  the  American  standard.  Now  he  is  getting  a  low 
wage  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  no  demand  for  him.  In  a  town  where  there 
gets  to  be  an  extra  demand  for  men  and  they  do  not  import  foreigners,  wages  go 
up  for  this  common  labor,  and  the  great  need  of  the  country  is  that.  We  have 
such  a  mass  of  men  whose  wages  are  so  low  and  their  yearly  incomes  still  lower 
because  of  lack  of  employment  that  something  is  very  essential  to  be  done  for 
these  people.  The  trades  can  protect  themselves  now.  We  can  get  along  without 
any  further  immigration  law;  but  we  are  making  a  plea  for  this  under  dog,  this 
great  mass  that  constitutes  eight-tenths  of  the  workers  of  this  Union.  They  are 
the  people  that  something  must  be  done  for,  and  if  immigration  could  be  shut  off 
entirely  or  one-half  for  5  years  these  people  would  get  their  wages  readjusted,  and 
that  would  give  a  larger  consumption  and  larger  production,  and  both  capital 
and  labor  would  benefit  and  we  would  all  benefit. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  mining  industry,  for  instance,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  foreigner 
predominates? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  it  could  be  said  that  is  true,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  And  he  gets  the  standard  wage?— A.  Purely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  organized  in  unions,  and  they  have  got  some  good  talent  that  governs  and 
suggests  and  makes  policies  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Were  they  not  formerly  brought  here  to  break  down 
the  standard  wage  that  existed?— A.  A  good  many  of  them  were,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  find  that  the  Americans  and  the  second 
generation  of  the  foreigners  do  not  want  any  of  this  heavy  outdoor  work;  that  a 
good  niany  would  rather  take  to  the  farm  if  they  could  get  a  good  chance,  or 
some  lighter  work,  mechanical  or  otherwise,  in  the  city,  and  does  not  that  leave 
this  great  field  open  to  all  this  unorganized  labor,  foreign  or  otherwise,  at  low 
rates? — A.  Well,  you  see  a  man's  desire  is  one  thing  and  his  ability  to  carry  it  out 
is  another.  The  American  does  not  take  to  that  kind  of  work;  that  is  correct. 
He  does  not  take  to  it  as  a  duck  to  water,  but  he  is  coming  to  it  rapidly,  because 
it  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do.  Skilled  trades  are  growing  less  all  the  time. 
Machinery  andother  evolutions  are  driving  the  farmer  to  the  town.  He  is  coming 
to  these  congested  centers  and  we  find  them  doing  all  kinds  of  work.  A  good  many 
of  them  get  to  be  clerks  in  stores,  a  few  get  into  office  work;  and  right  Tiere  we 
meet  another  proposition.  Woman  is  going  into  the  very  line  of  industry  that 
the  American  man  wants  to  go  into.  The  American  man  and  woman  are  com- 
peting for  the  same  .iobs  that  are  not  of  this  very  humble  character,  and  the 
woman  is  getting  the  best  of  it.  She  is  rapidly  running  the  man  out  and  he  has 
to  find  some  other  place,  and  we  find  him  at  work  on  public  works.  We  have 
ceen  men  fit  to  be  in  Congress  working  with  a  shovel.  The  improved  economy  of 
our  industries  in  the  way  of  distribution  is  laying  off  the  drummer,  as  we  call 
him,  by  thousands.  He  seeks  a  job  at  bookkeeping  and  finds  that  full.  He  has 
to  work  somewhere,  and  where  but  in  this  common-labor  market?  That  is  where 
they  are  all  going.  Now,  if  he  goes  into  that  market  and  finds  that  it  is  blocked, 
then  you  see  his  condition  grows  desperate.  The  American  does  not  object  so 
much  to  the  kind  of  work  he  does,  speaking  generally,  but  he  does  object  to 
working  for  the  wage  fixed  for  that  class  of  work. 

Q.  So  you  argue  almost  a  law  of  necessity  there,  because  of  new  inventions  and 
machinery  taking  away  the  handicraft,  as  you  might  say,  of  the  mechanic,  that 
gradually  machinery  will  sink  the  man  down  grades  and  grades  until  ultimately 
the  skilled  mechanic  or  artisan  or  workman  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  unskilled. 
You  do  not  see  any  immediate  prospect  of  such  a  state  of  things;  you  are  speaking 
rather  more  on  the  theoretical  line? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  practically  seen  it — seen  this  change  come? — A.  Yes.  It  is  coming 
so  you  can  point  it  out  very  clearly.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  Studebaker  works  they 
do  not  need  a  mechanic.  That  has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years.  Go  into  the 
glass  factories.  The  glass  machines  came  in  and  blow  glass  and  do  various  things. 
Now,  you  see  these  globes — lamp  chimneys.  Three  years  ago  we  thought  that 
would  be  the  last  thing  that  could  be  touched  with  a  machine^  but  it  is  decidedly 
found  to  be  the  fact  now  that  the  machines  are  making  a  finer  article  than  is  made 
by  hand.  They  operate  the  machines,  some  of  them,  with  boys.  With  many  of 
them  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  the  work,  and  they  do  not  give  the  man  a  chance  to 
work,  even  with  the  machine.  You  can  go  into  nearly  every  line  of  industry  and 
see  the  tendency  is  so  marked  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  see  where  it  is  coming  out. 
It  will  not  eliminate  all  the  skilled  men  in  some  of  the  industries;  it  will  retain 
some.  You  see  what  occurred  in  the  newspaper  offices.  It  came  in  there  and 
practically  knocked  out  the  typesetter,  who  was  the  foundation  of  that  trade.  It 
took  a  man  to  run  a  machine.  These  machines  would  now  be  run  by  typewriters, 
not  typesetters,  had  it  not  been  for  the  union  taking  possession  of  the  situation  to 
that  extent  that  they  compelled  them  to  use  a  typesetter  to  run  the  machine.  But 
the  stenographer  would  be  just  the  party  to  run  it,  because  that  is  just  what  they 
have  to  learn — to  run  it.  It  took  a  great  portion  of  the  skilled  work  out  of  the 
newspaper  offices.  It  is  reaching  out;  it  is  going  on  in  every  department  of 
induslry. 

Q.  You  have  in  the  State  of  Indiana  many  factories,  and  you  have  a  factory 
law? — A.  We  have  a  factory  inspector;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  some  points  as  to  the  condition  of  factory 
labor  in  that  State  and  the  efficiency  of  the  laws  governing  factory  labor,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  women  and  children? — A.  The  conditions  in  the  glass  fac- 
tories, which  are  quite  numerous  in  our  State,  owing  to  natural  gas — that  is 
one  of  the  industries  that  can  use  child  labor  perhaps  more  than  any  other  out- 
side of  textile  work.  They  were  using  child  labor  to  such  an  extreme  there  that 
it  had  become  unbearable.  They  work  night  and  day,  you  know,  and  you  would 
see  these  factories  full  of  little  boys  from  8  to  13  and  14  in  that  factory  all  night. 
It  was  a  horrible  thing  to  look  at.  Of  course  the  factory  inspector  has  wrought 
quite  a  change  in  that.  He  has  eliminated  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  factory, 
and  out  of  his  work  has  come  a  better,  a  higher,  education  of  the  people,  so  that 
the  families  now  are  not  anxious  to  have  their  children  in  the  factory.  They  have 
had  the  bad  effects  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  newspapers  have  fallen  in  line, 
and  the  churches,  and  they  have  all  had  an  effect.    So  now,  for  the  last  year  or  so, 
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they  can  not  get  boys  enough,  and  the  little  fellows  have  gone  to  striking.  We 
nave  several  times  had  to  do  with  settling  some  of  these  strikes  where  the  strikers 
were  boys  and  girls.  One  of  the  big  factories  is  going  to  Chicago,  where  he 
acknowledges  he  can  get  boys;  can't  get  them  in  Indiana.  They  were  going  to 
replace  these  boys,  because  they  struck,  with  girls,  but  that  brought  on  a  strong 
public  sentiment  against  the  employment  of  girls  in  the  factories,  and  the  girl 
business  is  done  for  entirely,  public  sentiment  will  not  allow  it  at  all.  Before  the 
factory  inspection  law  brought  out  that  sentiment  it  was  done,  but  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  boys  and  girls  working  in  the  factory.  Then  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  factory  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  time  the 
factory  inspector  has  been  in  there.  We  have  only  had  him  going  on  8  years,  and 
we  think  the  outcome  of  his  work,  when  he  gets  the  factories  properly  adjusted, 
will  be  one  of  the  best  things  done  under  the  factory  laws. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  law,  then,  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  children  and  their 
ages? — A.  Yes;  we  have  for  children ;  and  a  law  that  pertains  to  larger  ones,  up 
to  girls  about  17  and  boys  up  to  about  16,  I  think.  It  fixes  the  hours  that  they 
shall  work.    They  can  not  work  over  45  hours  a  week,  I  think. 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  that  is  hard  to  reach  with  these  laws.  We  try  to  over- 
come it,  but  can  not.  The  father  and  mother  are  frequently  anxious  for  the  boy 
or  girl  to  work  in  the  factory,  and  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  earnings  to 
support  the  family.  The  tendency  with  them  is  to  claim  their  children  are  older 
than  they  are,  and  they  go  into  court  and  make  affidavit,  where  it  is  necessary, 
that  they  are  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  child,  and  of  course  some  are  kept 
in  the  factory  in  that  way;  you  can  not  reach  them. 

Q.  Have  you  a  compulsory  education  law  in  Indiana? — A.  Yes:  and  a  full  set  of 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  in  school. 

Q.  But  your  factory  labor  laws  contain  nothing  in  respect  to  education  in  con- 
nection with  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  children? — A.  No;  nothing  that  is  of  any 
value. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  law  is  very  well  enforced  since  you  have  had  it  there  in 
Indiana  with  an  adequate  number  of  inspectors? — A.  Well,  we  did  not  at  first 
have  an  adequate  number,  and  we  have  not  as  many  as  we  need  now,  but  it  is 
increasing  and  is  doing  pretty  effective  work.  I  think  through  a  portion  of  the 
State,  the  manufacturing  portion,  the  law  has  been  fairly  effective. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  women  competing  with  men  in  the  field  of  labor.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  competition  of  the  women  and  children  in  this  factory  system 
competing  with  men?— A.  Well,  the  tendency  as  we  find  it  in  statistics — the 
increased  number  of  women  going  into  the  industries  has  gotten  to  be  an  alarm- 
ing fact.  Its  effect  on  women  is  evidently  very  bad,  and  with  laboring  people  it 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  meet.  We  only  know  of  one  remedy — I 
do  not  know  that  the  Government  could  help  us  in  that.  We  claim  the  only 
remedy  for  it,  unless  it  be  a  very  stringent  one  of  some  other  kind,  would  be  to 
get  the  same  wages  for  women  that  men  get  for  doing  the  same  work.  There  are 
2  or  3  unions  that  have  a  sufficient  control  of  the  craft  to  accomplish  that,  and 
they  are  not  seriously  bothered  by  woman  labor.  The  work  of  the  printing  trade 
could  nearly  all  be  done  by  women.  It  is  peculiarly  women's  work,  and  yet  by 
taking  hold  of  the  matter  a  number  of  years  ago  and  fixing  the  rate  of  woman's 
work  the  same  as  man's,  and  admitting  them  to  the  union  on  the  same  basis,  a 
more  moderate  number  of  women  have  gone  in,  and  those  that  have  are  getting 
men's  wages.  It  has  never  been  a  problem  in  that  trade.  So  long  as  a  woman 
can  take  the  place  of  a  man  and  at  a  lower  wage  she  is  going  to  increase  in  num- 
ber in  the  industries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  When  you  said  public  sentiment  was  against  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  girls  in  factories,  did  you  have  re.'erence  to  any  particular 
kind  of  factories? — A.  Well,  yes;  what  I  would  term— there  could  be  a  few  excep- 
tions, but  what  we  mean  is  these  factories  where  the  conditions  are  not  altogether 
agreeable  for  women;  where  the  factory  runs  night  and  day;  where  the  surround- 
ings, the  environments,  arenot  just  what  public  sentiment  thinks  a  woman  ought  to 
be  in. 

Q.  Such  as  glass  factories  and  iron  and  the  like?— A.  And  paper  mills. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  a  public  sentiment  against  the  employment 
of  women  and  girls  of  a  suitable  age  in  textile  manufactories,  do  you? — A*.  I  do 
not  find  anything  in  Indiana — of  course,  we  have  not  a  great  deal  of  that  indus- 
try there  and  it  is  not  brought  to  the  public  attention.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
feeling  in  regard  to  textile  works  is  in  that  matter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
general  sentiment  against  woman  working  or  having  a  chance  to  work  in  indus- 
tries where  she  can  work  under  conditions  that  will  not  be  detrimental  to  her, 
and  where  she  can  work  without  working  to  the  detriment  of  the  men,  but  there 
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is  a  sentiment  growing  against  the  effect  of  women's  labor  at  cheap  rates— the 
effect  it  has  on  the  rightful  breadwinner,  the  husband.  The  girl  is  beginning  to 
find  out  that  when  she  marries  a  $6  man  he  is  not  the  breadwinner,  but  she  has 
often  to  go  out  and  support  him. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  unions  generally  favor  the  payment  of  equal  wages  to  women 
with  men  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  and  quantity  of  work? — A.  Yes.  It  seems  to 
be  eminently  just  and  I  know  of  nounion  that  basever  raised  an  argument  against 
it,  except  it  is  a  custom  that  has  come  up  without  any  apparent  reason  for  it. 

A  woman  in  Indianapolis,  to  live  according  to  the  standards  that  society  fixes, 
really  requires  wages  about  the  same  as  I  would.  Indianapolis  is  a  town  about 
the  same  as  Washington  and  has  about  the  same  standards,  and  when  she  works 
for  $3  or  $4  a  week — $5  is  high;  very  few  get  $5— and  she  has  to  maintain  herself 
with  that  wage,  it  is  clear  that  a  good  many  things  will  be  said  about  her  and  she 
will  be  brought  under  influences  that  will  not  be  the  best  for  her  because  of  the 
fact  that  everybody  knows  she  does  not  make  money  enough  to  support  her  in 
line  with  what  her  ambition  craves  and  what  her  rights  are. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  printing  offices  through  the  State  of  Indiana  women 
get  the  same  prices  for  composition  that  men  do? — A.  In  all  of  the  union  offices. 
There  is  not  a  single  other  office  in  the  State  that  pays  over  half  rates  to  women. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  large  office  in  that  State  that  employs  a 
good  many  women  below  the  scale? — A.  Yes;  we  have  one  that  is  on  strike  now 
with  the  printers  at  Hammond — Conkey  works. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  if  the  men  in  a  trade  could  fix  it  so 
that  the  employer  must  pay  the  women  the  same  wage  that  he  pays  the  men  that 
the  employer  would  not  care  to  have  women  in  the  trade? — A.  That  would  be 
true  in  a  majority  of  instances.  There  are  instances  where  a  woman  fills  the 
place  as  well  or  better  than  a  man.  The  printing  trade  only  employs  a  few 
women.  It  is  open  to  her,  but  the  employers  have  to  pay  the  same  price,  and  if 
they  have  to  pay  the  same  price  most  of  the  employers  would  rather  have  men. 
The  man  is  largely  in  the  majority  in  offices  where  there  is  a  union,  and  where 
there  is  no  union  women  are  often  in  the  majority,  and  the  reasons  are  on  account 
of  wages. 

Q.  In  union  offices  the  women  get  the  scale  that  men  get  and  in  nonunion  offices 
they  get  only  about  half? — A.  Fromhalf  down;  lower  than  that  in  many  instances. 

Q.  So  the  union  men  at  least  are  friendly  to  women  in  their  trades;  just  toward 
them? — A.  They  give  them  all  the  encouragement  they  do  a  man  to  learn  the  trade, 
and  she  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  women  have  an  equal  privilege  with  the  men  in  join- 
ing the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  women  in 
the  nonunion  offices  entirely? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employment  of  women  there  often  cuts  the  wage  of  the  nonunion  male 
printers,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes;  the  male  nonunion  printer  is  away  below  the  union 
rate  for  that  reason. 

Q.  Does  not  the  same  thing  occur  in  stores — the  succession  of  the  male  help  in 
the  stores  by  women  at  half  the  wages  usually  paid  before? — A.  Yes;  it  is  hav- 
ing the  same  effect.  There  is,  however,  this  one  difference  in  the  store:  In  a  dry- 
goods  or  a  clothing  store — and  the  same  will  apply  more  or  less  to  all— a  man 
becomes  a  fixture  in  the  store.  He  has  been  there  a  long  while  and  has  formed 
acquaintances,  and  is  able  to  control  a  certain  patronage;  and  if  he  went  to  another 
store  he  would  take  the  trade  with  him.  He  maintains  his  wage  against  all  comers. 
Every  store  has  one  or  more  such  clerks  in  it,  and  they  get  pretty  good  wages,  and 
they  hold  it  on  that  proposition;  but  the  man  whose  place  can  be  filled  by  any 
man — and  the  employer  never  loses  in  that  particular — his  wages  have  been  im- 
mensely cut  by  reason  of1  the  cheaper  wages  of  women. 

Q.  Does  not  the  larger  number  of  those  that  are  employed  at  even  half  wages 
make  the  amount  paid  in  wages  the  same  as  was  formerly  paid,  in  the  aggregate? — 
A.  Well,  I  could  hardly  say  that.  I  think  the  modern  system  of  conducting  stores 
has  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  much  larger  force  than  in  former  days, 
even  if  they  hired  men.  They  run  into  the  department  system,  and  even  if  it  is 
not  a  department  store  it  is  like  a  factory,  put  into  departments,  and  somebody 
must  handle  each  of  these.  If  they  could  not  have  a  girl  for  $2  or  $3  a  week,  they 
would  have  a  man  there. 

Q.  But  has  not  the  system  of  marking  goods  in  plain  figures  and  the  system  of 
cash  payment  or  30-day  accounts  entirely  simplified  the  matter  of  attending  now, 
because  the  party  who  sells  only  shows  you  the  article  and  the  figures  are  there? — 
A.  It  is  true  in  the  stores  to  a  large  extent  as  it  is  in  the  factory;  the  new  system 
has  simplified  it  so  that  less  skill  than  formerly  can  do  the  same  work. 

Q.  And  the  less  skilled  gets  the  less  wages?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  So  it  is  not  really  a  matter  of  competition,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  party  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  party  in  filling  the  place  that  regulates  the  wage? — A.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  hardly  want  to  say  that.  There  is  this  about  it. 
There  is  a  large  supply  of  American  girls  who  want  to  get  into  stores  and  offices, 
and  that  supply,  ever  present,  makes  the  man  who  conducts  the  store  know  that 
he  can  make  his  own  price  for  them,  and  he  has  cut  it  and  had  it  for  years  at  that 
low  price,  and  he  says  that  he  can  sell  goods  cheaper  because  of  that;  it  helps  to  sell 
his  goods  cheap,  and  so  on.  But  an  investigation  made  lately  in  Chicago,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  town,  has  shown  that  the  well-to-do  women,  large  purchasers  of 
dry  goods  and  things  like  that — after  an  investigation  it  has  been  discovered  that 
by"  employing  these  girls  the  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  in  wages  as  compared 
with  a  woman  who  is  larger  and  would  get  more  wages,  that  the  saving  is,  to 
some  extent,  lost  in  their  efficiency.  A  little  girl  with  no  judgment  is  not  just 
the  person  that  the  customer  likes  to  talk  to  when  she  comes  in  to  buy  some 
goods;  she  would  rather  talk  to  some  person  of  mature  age,  with  some  knowledge 
in  the  business.  It  is  found  that  the  customers  of  these  large  stores  are  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  this  clerk  system,  and  then  it  is  also  found  they  would  be 
willing  to  insist,  if  some  organization  or  plan  could  be  adopted,  on  these  girls' 
wages  being  increased  to  at  least  double  what  they  are.  They  feel  that  would 
eliminate  the  small  girl  and  put  in  the  larger  girl,  and  one  better  fitted  to  handle 
goods  and  wait  on  customers  satisfactorily,  and  give  that  girl  a  living  wage. 
That  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  when  we  get  at  the  sentiment  in  the  large  towns. 
The  sentiment  seems  to  be  in  the  people  to  that  extent,  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  do  something  if  they  knew  how.  Some  well-to-do  women,  among  them  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine,  say  they  have  been  investigating  and  trying  to  effect  some  organi- 
zation, and  they  have  found  among  the  well-to-do  people  a  sentiment  tnat  is 
very  much  opposed  to  these  cheap  wages  of  clerks. 

Q.  Under  the  modern  mercantile  and  factory  life  of  this  country  and  its  remark- 
able subdivision  into  departments  and  specialization,  do  you  think  as  much  money 
comes  into  the  American  home  now,  where  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  per- 
sons in  the  home  earning  wages,  as  there  was  30  or  40  or  50  years  ago,  when  we  had 
only  one  breadwinner  in  the  family?— A.  You  mean  as  much  of  the  comforts  of 

life? 

Q.  I  mean  as  much  money  coming  into  the  American  home  because  of  all  the 
inmates  of  the  home  can  do  something  now  that  is  remunerative,  which  avenues 
were  not  open  40  years  ago  to  them.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  as  much  money 
coming  into  the  modern  home,  considering  that  there  are  so  many  new  avenues 
open  for  salaries  and  work,  more  than  there  were  under  the  old  one-breadwinner 
system? — A.  Yes;  more  dollars  come  into  the  home  now  than  then. 

Q.  Is  there  more  consumption  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  there  was 
40  years  ago  in  the  mechanic's  home?— A.  You  speak  of  the  mechanic's  home? 
Yes.  The  method  of  living,  however,  I  ought  to  say  right  here,  like  everything 
else  the  quality  and  standard  have  changed  in  this  way:  The  bill  of  fare  that  I 
used  to  eat  in  Ohio  30  or  40  years  ago  when  a  boy  in  my  home  we  thought  it  was 
common  then.  We  had  the  best  butter  and  milk,  the  best  meat,  and  the  best  of 
everything,  and  we  thought  it  was  common.  We  wanted  a  little  tea  and  sugar, 
which  was  very  dear.  Now,  if  I  should  go  in  Indianapolis  to  buy  that  same  bill 
of  fare  that  we  used  to  think  was  common  it  would  take  pretty  near  all  I  can  earn 
as  a  mechanic  to  pay  the  table  bill  for  a  family  of  4  or  5.  But  we  do  not  eat  them 
under  our  new  evolution  or  system  that  evolution  has  brought.  We  find  our 
town  people,  as  working  people,  are  cut  off  from  the  yellow-legged  chicken  and 
pure  butter  and  pure  milk  and  pure,  good  meat.  All  these  things  we  do  not  under- 
take to  buy,  but  we  have  adopted  a  new  standard,  and  we  take  the  second-grade 
meat  and  things  like  that,  which  do  very  well  and  are  maybe  just  as  healthful; 
and  we  take  the  rest  of  the  money  and  go  out  and  buy  a  good  many  things  we 
could  not  buy  when  I  was  a  boy.  We  can  get  sugar  and  many  things  that  we 
called  knicknacks  then;  we  call  them  necessities  now.  We  have  spread  over  a 
large  territory  and  have  eliminated  some  of  the  best  things  we  used  to  have,  but 
have  filled  their  places  with  other  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  you  not  making  a  comparison  between  country  and 
city  life  unconsciously  instead  of  the  change  between  now  and  40  years  ago?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  small  town  and  on  the  farm  this  pure  butter  is  still 
obtainable  by  the  poor  man? — A.  Yes;  a  man  in  the  country  who  raises  it;  but 
you  must  remember  the  town  and  city  40  years  ago  only  comprised  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population,  while  now  it  comprises  over  half  of  it.  You  see 
to-day  in  each  little  town— manufacturing  centers— the  workingman  has  been 
gathered  in  from  the  little  workshop  and  put  into  the  factory,  and  he  centers 
around  the  factory  and  has  to  live  there;  and  even  if  it  is  a  town  of  only  2,000  or 
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3,000  inhabitants,  he  meets  the  same  conditions  that  he  would  have  40  years  ago 
in  a  city  the  size  of  Washington,  You  see  you  go  into  a  small  town— even  a 
town  in  Indiana,  and  you  folks  here  would  call  that  a  good  ways  west— you  go 
there  in  atown  of  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants,  and  you  will  find  that  butter  is  always 
double  the  price  that  the  farmer  gets  for  it,  and  eggs  the  same  way  and  chickens 
he  same.  The  retailer — the  distributer— takes  just  as  much  as  the  farmer  gets 
or  raising  it.  We  pay  25  cents  for  butter  and  14  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and  12  to 
5  cents  a  pound  for  chickens.  Well,  the  workmgman  does  not  buy  them  any- 
where, even  in  the  little  towns.  He  quit  that  business.  Possibly  he  buys  a  few 
eggs  during  the  summer,  and  occasionally  a  man  has  a  deal  with  a  farmer  to 
deliver  butter  the  year  round;  but  if  he  depended  on  the  price  he  could  buy  it  for 
in  the  market,  he  could  not  touch  it.  So  we  buy  oleomargarine,  and  our  people 
actually  have  begun  to  think  it  is  just  as  good  as  butter.  Now  you  find  the  work- 
ingman  does  not  undertake  to  buy  choice  steaks,  and  I  find  by  long  experience 
that  1  feel  just  as  well  without  them.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  lost  anything; 
but  that  is  the  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  buy  oleomargarine  for  what  it  is  or  butter? — 
A.  In  Indiana  we  had  a  law  requiring  it  to  be  labeled  "oleomargarine,"  and  most 
people  who  buy  it  buy  it  for  what  it  is;  but  you  can  not  buy  a  pound  of  pure  but- 
ter in  the  creameries  of  Indianapolis;  you  can  not  buy  any  pure  butter  unless  you 
buy  it  directly  from  the  farmer. 

Q.  Is  there  any  imposition  on  the  purchasers  of  this  article?  Is  the  law  enforced 
strictly,  do  you  know? — A.  I  guess  not  exactly.  I  know  there  was  an  instance 
not  long  ago  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  about  30  gro- 
cery keepers  had  been  handling  butter  made  20  miles  from  Indianapolis,  called 
pure  creamery  butter,  and  it  was  found  it  was  all  oleomargarine,  and  the  grocery 
keepers  swore  they  did  not  know  the  difference,  and  I  think  they  did  not;  it  was 
such  a  good  imitation. 

Q.  You  feel,  if  it  is  offered  for  sale  and  the  workingman  wants  to  buy  it,  he 
should  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  is  what  he  is  buying? — A.  Yes;  it  ought 
to  be  labeled.    If  a  person  is  buying  something  of  that  kind,  he  should  know  it. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  increasing  the  tax  on  oleomargarine? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  I  am.  I  was  until  lately,  but  I  have  about  concluded  it  has  become  an  indus- 
try, and  if  we  are  going  to  protect  industries,  perhaps  we  have  as  much  right  to 
protect  the  oleomargarine  manufacturer  as  the  farmer;  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
it.  The  mass  of  the  people  have  to  buy  it.  I  can  not  use  it;  I  can  not  eat  it,  and 
if  I  could  have  my  way  I  would  annihilate  it;  but  we  can  not  do  that,  and  the 
only  thing  is  to  regulate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congee.)  What  do  you  think  about  the  coloring  of  it?  Do  you 
think  they  should  be  prohibited  from  coloring  it  yellow?  Would  the  consumer 
buy  it  for  what  it  is,  or  do  they  like  to  have  it  yellow?— A.  If  the  coloring  is  not 
detrimental  to  health  and  really  a  good  food  product,  I  would  see  no  objection  to 
coloring  it;  but  if  it  is  not  found  to  be  a  proper  substance  to  put  into  the  system, 
it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  I  think  there  should  be  a  rigid  regulation  of  foods  any- 
way, especially  of  that,  and  they  ought  to  be  made  to  label  it.  I  know  there  is 
nothing  would  make  me  madder  than  to  buy  a  pound  of  butter  and  find  it  was 
oleomargarine.  Even  if  I  did  not  know  the  difference  in  the  taste  I  would  not 
want  to  be  imposed  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  know  anything  about  organized  labor  protest- 
ing against  the  additional  tax  on  oleomargarine?  Has  there  been  any  protest 
from  your  part  of  the  country? — A.  No;  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  citizens  of  New  York  ought  to  pro- 
test against  the  people  out  in  the  country  that  manufacture  white  butter  and 
color  it  and  call  it  Orange  County  butter? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
general  protest  against  such  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress  regulating  the  sale  of  oleomargarine? — A.  No;  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it.    I  glanced  over  the  matter  casually. 

Q.  One  portion  of  that  imposes  a  very  low  internal-revenue  tax  on  oleomarga- 
rine sold  as  such,  and  a  high  tax  on  oleomargarine  sold  as  butter.  Is  that  about 
on  a  line  with  the  reform  you  would  favor? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  would  be 
right.  That  would  strike  me  as  liable  to  bring  some  good.  I  do  hope  that  your 
commission,  in  your  recommendations,  will  find  some  way  to  improve  the  pure- 
food  proposition  somewhere.  The  laboring  people  are  taking  much  interest  in 
that. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  change  in  the  diet  of  working  people  as  compared  with  30 
or  40  years  ago,  I  understand  a  summary  of  your  testimony  is  that  you  have 
exchanged  some  luxuries  for  other  luxuries,  though  on  the  whole  your  life  is 
improved  as  compared  with  the  living  of  that  period? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  has  been  your  exnerience,  so  far,  of  the  effect 
of  these  trusts  or  rather  combinations  of  capital,  on  labor?-A.  Well,  in  Indiana 
probably  we  get  as  good  a  view  of  it  as  anywhere.  We  have  the  Indiana  end  of 
nearly  every  trust  in  the  country  there.  They  are  in  the  formulative  period,  of 
course,  most  of  these  trusts,  and  they  are  taking  on  a  new  form  now,  and  a  man 
can  only  have  an  opinion,  of  course,  as  to  what  they  will  be;  but  so  far  as  they 
have  gone,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  say  in  Indiana  that  they  have  been  very  detri- 
mental to  labor;  but  they  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  that  labor  was  organ- 
ized. Their  first  effect,  in  the  absence  of  organization,  will  be  to  reduce  wages  to 
a  minimum.  Where  they  have  met  an  organization,  however,  they  have  usually 
met  them  quite  fairly,  and  I  believe  some  concessions  have  been  made  in  Indiana, 
which  in  fact  I  believe  could  not  have  been  made  had  there  not  been  this  organi- 
zation of  industry.  Labor  has  always  found  it  could  get  more  from  employers, 
where  an  industry  had  several  places  of  employment,  if  the  employers  had  some 
form  of  organization;  labor  could  get  better  conditions  than  from  them  individ- 
ually, take  it  as  a  whole.  To  illustrate,  suppose  three  or  four  firms  are  doing  the 
same  kind  of  business  in  Washington  and  labor  dealt  with  them  each  as  individ- 
uals. Out  of  the  four  they  might  make,  perhaps,  a  fair  deal  with  three  of  them. 
The  most  of  employers  in  every  kind  of  industry  are  fair  men;  I  want  to  say  that 
as  the  opinion  of  organized  labor.  While  we  may  be  understood  by  some  to  think 
that  all  employers  are  bad  men,  and  are  fighting  them,  we  do  think  the  mass  of 
employers  are  well  meaning  and  want  to  do  the  best  they  can  by  us;  but  where 
we  deal  with  them  as  individuals,  although  three  of  them  out  of  the  four  will  do 
the  best  they  can  by  us,  the  fourth  one  does  not  intend  to  make  any  kind  of  a  deal. 
He  says,  "I  am  running  this  establishment,  and  you  have  nothing  to  say;  if  you 
do  not  work  on  my  conditions,  you  do  not  work  at  all."  He  being  in  competi- 
tion with  the  other  three,  if  we  can  not  get  him  to  come  to  terms,  the  other  three 
won't  be  held.  Therefore,  that  one  controls  the  three  in  that  market.  But  as  far 
as  our  dealing  with  all  of  them  are  concerned,  if  the  four  are  in  an  organization — 
as  in  the  building  trades,  for  instance — if  they  organize  as  employers,  three  is  a 
majority  and  the  three  will  control,  and  the  one  will  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
three  fair-minded  employers;  and  he  yields  to  that  influence  and  the  scale  of  prices 
is  made  by  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  employers. 

The  same  holds  to  some  extent  with  the  trusts;  but  the  trusts  do  one  thing. 
While  it  is  particularly  scientific,  and  I  think  rightly  so  in  its  methods  of  produc- 
tion, one  of  the  things  about  the  trusts  to-day  is  this:  When  a  new  combination  is 
made  they  take  in  these  various  factories  that  have  been  competing,  having  had 
different  wage  scales  and  hours  and  working  conditions,  and  they  want  to  have  a 
system  established  and  want  everything  uniform,  and  that  is,  of  course,  all  right 
in  its  way,  but  they  always  hunt  the  lowest-paid  wage  factory  of  the  outfit  and  try  to 
bring  the  others  that  have  been  getting  higher  wages  down  to  that  low  one  and 
make  the  uniformity  gauge  by  that.  That  is  what  brings  the  friction  on  princi- 
pally. The  nail  trust  has  done  that,  and  one  or  two  others;  but  where  we  have 
had  the  trade  pretty  well  organized  and  a  pretty  good  regulation  of  prices;  we 
have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  a  fair  wage  scale  with  them. 

We  take  it  that  the  trust  ought  to  be  regulated  to  the  advantage  of  the  people 
generally  and  not  with  the  end  in  view  to  destroy  the  trust,  because,  I  think  you 
understand  without  my  telling  you,  the  position  of  organized  labor  is  that  the 
trust  is  the  outgrowth  of  industrial  conditions,  and  is  just  as  essential  now  as  the 
corporation  was  several  years  ago.  So  we  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  trust  per  se, 
and  we  would  not  like  to  be  understood  that  we  are;  but  we  think  some  of  its 
methods  are  very  pernicious,  and  it  is  clearly  now  or  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
legislation.  This  is  one  point  I  want  to  lay  before  you  as  a  thing  that  we  will 
have  more  to  say  about  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

We  feel  that  industry  as  it  is  now  organized  is  as  much  a  quasi  public,  or  what 
you  might  term  an  interstate  concern,  as  is  the  railroad.  They  do  business  in  the 
various  States  and  the  owners  of  the  concerns  are  in  the  various  States,  and  they 
have  made  the  public  and  labor  just  as  dependent  on  them,  having  eliminated  the 
small  competitor,  and  you  can  not  restore  them  under  their  methods;  they  have 
made  us  entirely  dependent  on  them  as  we  are  upon  the  railroad.  It  is  true  we 
can  ride  or  we  can  walk,  but  we  can  not  walk.  I  could  not  walk  to  Washington. 
I  had  to  take  the  railroad. 

We  think  it  would  be  wise  to  inquire  into  whether  the  General  Government  can 
not  provide  a  committee  or  a  commission  or  something  to  be  a  trustee  to  a  certain 
extent,  if  you  please,  over  these  institutions  as  is  done  with  the  railroads,  a  com- 
mission that  would  have  the  duty  of  bringing  about  uniformity  of  prices.  The 
danger  is  here.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  a  point  against  any  one  trust,  but  only  to 
use  this  as  an  illustration:  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  just  now  in  Indianapolis, 
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has  a  fight  on  with  the  American  Oil  Company  and  some  other  competitors 
there,  but  that  is  the  principal  one.  Now  they  reduce  the  price  of  oil  consider- 
ably in  Indianapolis  and  will  elevate  the  price  at  other  places.  In  the  various 
competing  towns  in  Indiana  they  will  sell  oil  from  1  to  2  cents  less  to  dealers 
delivered  than  they  do  in  the  noncompeting  towns.  That  is  about  the  same  thing 
the  railroad  was  doing.  It  was  discriminating,  and  the  Government  saw  fit  to  take 
a  hand  and  try  to  prevent  that  discrimination.  1  believe  the  Government  could 
very  easily,  or  I  would  like  to  suggest  it  for  you  to  think  about  and  consider  the 
question  of  compelling  a  trust  to  have  uniformity  of  prices,  other  things  being 
equal,  and  in  that  way  prevent  them  from,  in  an  unbusiness  like  way  and  unscien- 
tific way,  killing  a  competitor  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else  perhaps;  making 
somebody  else  pay  more  to  kill  that  fellow. 

Then,  I  think  you  should  consider  the  proposition  whether  you  could  not  intro- 
duce an  8-hour  day  in  the  trust  as  you  have  introduced  it  in  certain  other  lines 
where  the  Government  had  jurisdiction  to  some  extent;  and  whether  you  could 
not  suggest  to  the  States  some  things  they  might  do  in  the  way  of  introducing  the 
8-hour  day,  and  other  regulations  regarding  the  abuse  of  the  great  power  that  the 
trust  has.'  The  danger  is  not  in  the  good  things  it  might  do  but  in  the  bad  things 
it  might  do.  Its  power  is  wonderful ,  and  if  it  is  exerted  in  a  bad  direction  it  might 
be  hurtful,  and  if  in  a  good  direction  it  will  be  of  great  good  to  us.  The  Govern- 
ment, if  the  trust  is  interstate,  could  take  a  hand  in  that  matter. 

Now,  we  recognize,  we  laborpeople,  that  the  f  utureof  this  country,  as  far  as  its  in- 
dustrial welfare  is  concerned,  depends  on  a  larger  production  of  wealth,  immensely 
larger,  a  production  that  will  employ  all  the  labor  constantly  and  all  the  produc- 
tive capital  constantly.  That  is  essential,  but  it  can  not  be  brought  about  unless 
we  can  find  some  way  to  get  these  men  employed  first,  and  if  we  can  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  and  if  we  will  restrict  immigration  that  will  help  it  out  until  we 
get  these  men  that  are  idle  part  of  the  time  working  full  time.  In  doing  that  we 
will  immensely  increase  the  markets. 

The  only  difference  to-day  in  the  conditions  of  the  masses  over  what  they  were 
three  years  ago  is  largely  in  the  fact  that  they  are  more  constantly  employed. 
Our  last  investigation  in  Indiana  shows  that  the  increase  in  wages  in  Indianapolis 
compared  to  two  years  ago  will  not  exceed  an  average  of  8  per  cent.  A  large  num- 
ber have  not  had  any  increase  and  some  have  increased  more  considerably,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  8  per  cent;  but  the  yearly  incomes  have  increased  by  the  amount 
of  $75  to  $100,  and  that  has  grown  out  of  more  constant  work.  Now,  if  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  by  labor  can  be  raised  to  275  or  290  a  year  in  our 
country,  there  would  be  no  trouble  of  raising  the  wages  of  those  employed.  A 
raise  of  25  per  cent  in  wages  would  be  a  small  item. 

Now,  right  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  very  important  fact  in  that  respect. 
The  public  generally  believes  that  an  increase  in  wages  adds  very  materially  to  the 
cost  of  the  product.  Well,  now,  in  anything  where  we  have  made  a  careful  inves- 
tigation we  find  that  the  average  labor  cost  of  products  in  anything  outside  of 
farming,  outside  of  agriculture,  is  25  per  cent,  or  really  amounts  to  that.  Now, 
the  labor  cost  being  25  per  cent  of  the  total  factory  cost,  if  we  were  after  an 
increase  in  the  labor  cost  of  50  per  cent  we  would  have  to  add  only  12  per  cent  of 
the  factory  cost.  The  goods  are  bought  in  retail  by  everybody,  and  an  increase  of 
wages  would  only  add  about  10  per  cent  to  the  retail  price  of  the  goods,  so  that  if 
you  added  50  per  cent  to  the  purchasing  end  of  labor,  then  where  they  go  to  spend 
that  money  in  the  channels  of  trade  they  would  be  met  by  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  10  or  11  per  cent.  That  would  make  a  wonderful  impetus  in  our  purchasing 
power  and  in  the  business  in  our  country,  in  our  whole  nation,  and  it  would 
amount  to  about  twice  the  wages  of  about  15,000,000  laboring  men  in  our  country. 
It  amounts  to  four  billions  and  a  half  now  per  annum.  An  increase  of  50  per  cent 
of  wages  and  an  increase  of  the  number  of  days'  work  a  year  added  to  the  mass  of 
that,  which  ought  to  be  done  at  all  hazards,  would  raise  the  purchasing  power  to 
at  least  eight  billions  instead  of  four  and  a  half,  as  it  is  now.  Now,  with  that  net 
gain  it  would  set  everything  in  motion  in  this  country,  and  it  would  make  pro- 
ductive capital  and  labor  work  constantly,  and  as  a  result  of  that  we  would  have 
what  labor  has  been  trying  to  shape  for  in  another  way  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
that  is  to  have  everybody  at  work  and  at  wages  that  would  bring  American  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  every  store  and  every  man  in  every  trade  could  live  and  find 
employment  for  his  capital  and  for  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Let  me  understand  what  you  mean  by  25  per  cent  of 
the  product  where  it  is  produced.  Does  that  apply  to  the  coal  mines  of  your  State? — 
A.  No;  that  would  not  apply  to  the  coal  mines.  I  presume  if  you  take  the  coal  mines 
in  as  a  general  average  of  all  factories  it  would  hold,  because  we  gather  statis- 
tics in  Indiana,  and  one  of  the  blanks  is  filled  out  by  the  employers,  who  make 
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statements  of  the  total  cost  of  raw  material  used  and  the  value  of  the  product 
for  a  year,  and  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  labor;  and  I  am  giving  you  their  own 
statements  in  this.  We  ourselves  gather  some,  too,  but  this  is  their  own  state- 
ment. It  shows  that  taking  the  coal  in  with  the  balance  it  would  not  average 
over  25,  but  in  the  coal  alone  it  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  speak  of  25  per  cent  being  the  cost  of  labor 
production,  you  mean  the  final  labor  cost — the  labor  cost  of  the  factory  process?— 
A.  Yes;  of  the  factory  process. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  finished  product? — A.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  many  industries  everything  that  goes  into  the  factory 
is  somewhat  advanced  by  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  great  variation  in  that,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  kind  of 
product  that  the  factory  is  turning  out.  In  some  cases  the  labor  cost  is  as  high  as 
90  per  cent,  is  it  not,  when  you  take  into  account  all  processes  of  the  production? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  goes  that  high.  It  could  not,  you  see. 
Under  the  machine  method  of  production  capital  must  cut  a  large  figure  in  the 
cost.  There  may  be  some  small  industries  that  might  run  up  to  as  high  as  80  or 
90  per  cent,  but  they  are  little  industries  that  cut  no  figure  in  our  system. 

Q.  For  example,  the  hairspring  in  a  watch? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  apprehension  that  with  this  great  aggrega- 
tion of  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  the  aggregation  of  labor  on  the  other,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  drift  toward  making  a  capitalistic  class  and  a  labor  class  more 
specifically  than  it  has  been  heretofore? — A.  Well,  I  rather  guess  that  is  its  tend- 
ency. 

Q.  There  is  not  so  great  an  opportunity  for  the  laboring  man  to  get  up  and 
enter  the  small  manufacturing  establishments  with  smaller  capital  as  there  was 
formerly?  There  is  no  ch  ance  now  for  men  of  limited  capital  in  large  industries?— 
A.  Yes;  unless  simply  as  a  small  stockholder  he  would  go  into  a  corporation. 
That  is  the  only  show  for  him. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  N.  F.  THOMPSON, 

Secretary  of   Southern  Industrial    Convention,   also    secretary  of    Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  commission  met  at  1.42  p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
concerning  Southern  industrial  conditions  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  may  give  your  name  and  present  address  and 
official  position  with  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention.— A.  N.  F.  Thompson, 
Huntsville.  Ala.;  secretary  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention,  and  also  secre- 
tary of  the  Huntsville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Q.  Would  you  state  to  the  commission  the  business  of  your  Southern  Industrial 
Convention— the  general  objects  of  it?— A.  The  Southern  Industrial  Convention 
was  formed  last  October  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  public  sentiment  in  the  South 
along  industrial  and  business  lines,  and  taking  up  all  interests  of  the  South.  That 
is  its  general  purpose.  It  is  an  open  organization.  There  is  no  revenue,  no  mem- 
bership, local  organizations  taking  charge  of  the  local  expense  of  holding  conven- 
tions which  are  being  held  at  different  points. 

Q.  When  and  where  was  your  first  convention  held? — A.  Huntsville.  I  organ- 
ized the  convention,  was  its  first  secretary,  and  am  its  secretary  now. 

Q.  And  your  second  was  held A.   (Interrupting. )  At  Chattanooga,  in 

May— the  10th  to  the  loth  of  May,  1900. 

Q.  The  two  main  features,  then,  you  say  you  have  in  your  association  are  the 
promotion  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  South?— A.  Man- 
ufacturing, agriculture,  educational,  industrial,  commercial— all  interests.  We 
take  every  phase  of  Southern  industry;  seek  to  bring  to  public  notice  the  defi- 
ciencies in  each  and  the  interests  of  each. 

Q.  The  delegates  who  go  to  these  conventions  are  elected  more  from  localities 
than  interests? — A.  Yes;  the  commercial  bodies  and  organizations  of  various  char- 
acters. The  invitations  are  very  general,  on  very  broad  lines.  Anyone  interested 
in  any  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  or  any  of  the  objects,  is  invited  to  partici- 
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pate;  there  is  no  limitation  on  anyone.    Anyone  who  feels  an  interest  in  its  objects 
can  attend. 

Q.  What  views  you  then  present  to  this  commission  are  really  the  views  of 
Southern  men  as  to  labor  and  capital  in  the  South,  their  conditions  and  relations? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to  put  myself  on  record  in  that  way.  They 
are  my  own,  formed  from  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  public  sentiment  and 
public  men. 

Q.  And  from  your  own  published  reports? — A.  And  from  my  own  published 
reports  and  public  work. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  a  statement  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  Yes;  I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  present  preliminary 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  The  commission  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  read  that. 

(Witness  reads  paper,  as  follows:) 

"Labor  organizations  are  to-day  the  greatest  menace  to  this  Government  that 
exists  inside  or  outside  the  pale  of  our  national  domain.  Their  influence  for  dis- 
ruption and  disorganization  of  society  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  perpetuation 
of  our  Government  in  its  purity  and  power  than  would  be  the  hostile  array  on 
our  borders  of  the  army  of  the  entire  world  combined. 

"I  make  this  statement  from  years  of  close  study  and  a  field  of  the  widest  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  embracing  the  principal  industrial  centers  both  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  I  make  this  statement  entirely  from  a  sense  of  patriotic 
duty  and  without  prejudice  against  any  class  of  citizens  of  our  common  country. 

"If  I  could  make  this  statement  any  stronger  or  clearer,  I  would  gladly  do  so, 
for  it  is  not  until  an  evil  or  a  danger  is  made  strongly  apparent  that  adequate 
measures  of  relief  are  likely  to  be  applied.  That  such  a  menace  is  real  and  not 
imaginary  the  most  casual  investigation  of  existing  tendencies  among  the  labor- 
ing classes  will  make  the  facts  discernible.  On  every  hand,  and  for  the  slightest 
provocation,  all  classes  of  organized  labor  stand  ready  to  inaugurate  a  strike  with 
all  its  attendant  evils,  or  to  place  a  boycott  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  busi- 
ness of  some  one  against  whom  their  enmity  has  been  evoked. 

"In  addition  to  this,  stronger  ties  of  consolidation  are  being  urged  all  over  the 
country  among  labor  unions  with  the  view  of  being  able  to  inaugurate  a  sympa- 
thetic strike  that  will  embrace  all  classes  of  labor,  simply  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances or  right  the  wrong  of  one  class,  however  remotely  located  or  however  unjust 
may  be  the  demands  of  that  class.  To  recognize  such  a  power  as  this  in  any 
organization,  or  to  permit  such  a  theory  to  be  advanced  without  a  protest  or 
counteracting  influence,  is  so  dangerous  and  subversive  of  government  that  it 
may  justly  be  likened  to  the  planting  of  deadly  virus  in  the  heart  of  organized 
society,  death  being  its  certain  and  speedy  concomitant. 

"Organizations  teaching  such  theories  should  be  held  as  treasonable  in  their 
character  and  their  leaders  worse  than  traitors  to  their  country.  It  is  time  for  the 
plainest  utterances  on  this  subject,  for  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  in  view  of  the 
incidents  that  have  occurred  recently  in  strikes  it  can  be  considered  little  less 
than  criminal  in  those  who  control  public  sentiment  that  such  scenes  are  possible 
anywhere  iu  this  country. 

"This  language  may  seem  needlessly  harsh  and  severe,  but  in  some  classes  of 
diseases  it  is  the  sharpest  knife  that  effects  the  speediest  remedy,  and  so,  in  this 
case,  if  the  public  are  to  be  awakened  to  their  real  danger  the  plainest  speech 
becomes  necessary. 

•'No  one  questions  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  any  legitimate  purpose, 
but  when  labor  organizations  degenerate  into  agencies  of  evil,  inculcating  theories 
dangerous  to  society  and  claiming  rights  and  powers  destructive  to  government, 
there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  any  quarter  to  check  these  evil  tendencies  even  if 
the  organizations  themselves  have  to  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  law.  That  these 
organizations  are  thus  degenerating  is  seen  in  the  following  facts: 

"(1)  Many  labor  leaders  are  open  and  avowed  socialists  and  are  using  labor 
organizations  as  the  propaganda  of  socialistic  doctrines. 

"  (2)  These  organizations  are  weakening  the  ties  of  citizenship  among  thousands 
of  our  people  in  that  they  have  no  other  standard  of  community  obligations  than 
what  these  organizations  inculcate. 

"(3)  They  are  creating  widespread  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  equally 
as  entitled  to  the  protection  of  organized  society  as  their  own ,  as  evidenced  in  every 
strike  that  occurs  and  the  increasing  arbitrariness  of  labor  demands  on  their 
employers. 

"(4)  They  are  destroying  respect  for  law  and  authority  among  the  working 
classes,  as  many  have  no  higher  conception  of  these  than  such  as  are  embodied  in 
the  commands  and  demands  of  labor  organizations  and  labor  leaders. 

"(5)  They  are  educating  the  laboring  classes  against  the  employing  classes,  thus 
creating  antagonisms  between  those  whose  mutuality  of  interests  should  be  f os- 
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tered  and  encouraged  by  every  friend  of  good  government;  for  the  success  of  gov- 
ernment hangs  on  no  less  a  basis  than  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
embracing  alike  employers  and  the  employed. 

"(6)  They  are  demanding  of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  authorities  class  leg- 
islation and  class  discrimination  utterly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  in  that  they  are  demanding  of  these  various  authorities 
the  employment  of  only  union  labor,  thus  seeking  to  bring  the  power  of  organized 
society  to  crush  out  all  nonunion  workers. 

"  (7)  They  are  destroying  the  right  of  individual  contract  between  employees 
and  employers  and  forcing  upon  employers  men  at  arbitrary  wages,  which  is  un- 
just alike  to  other  labor  more  skilled,  and  to  capital,  which  is  thus  obliged  to  pay 
for  more  than  it  receives  in  equivalent. 

"(8)  They  demand  the  discharge  of  men  who  risk  life  to  protect  employers' 
interests  during  strikes  to  reinstate  those  who  were  formerly  employed,  but  who 
have  been  instrumental,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, thereby  placing  a  premium  upon  disloyalty  and  crime. 

"(9)  They  are  bringing  public  reproach  upon  the  judicial  tribunals  of  our  coun- 
try by  public  abuse  of  these  tribunals  and  often  open  defiance  of  their  judgments 
and  decrees,  thus  seeking  to  break  down  the  only  safeguards  of  a  free  people. 

"Remedies. — The  remedies  or  remedy  for  the  foregoing  evils  lie  particularly  in 
a  correct  public  sentiment  touching  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  labor 
and  capital.  Any  sentiment  or  legislation  that  does  not  recognize  and  is  not  based 
upon  the  mutuality  of  interests  of  these  two  factors  of  our  industrial  life  is  essen- 
tially wrong,  and  no  just  remedy  can  be  expected  until  this  relationship  is  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a.  healthy  public  sentiment. 

"  The  tendency  among  politicians  and  political  parties  to  court  the  labor  vote  by 
denouncing  capital,  trusts,  corporations,  etc. ,  may  be  called  the  accessory  agencies 
that  have  made  the  foregoing  conditions  possible,  and  not  until  these  factors  of 
industrial  existence  are  placed  properly  before  the  public  and  given  the  protec- 
tion of  such  a  sentiment  as  they  merit  will  there  be  any  material  improvement  in 
present  affairs. 

"Please  understand  that  I  plead  only  for  equal  and  exact  justice  for  both  capital 
and  labor,  the  establishment  of  correct  relationship  between  them,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  in  each. 

"  I  do  not  believe  capitalistic  trusts  should  be  anathematized  to  make  political 
capital  with  anarchistic  labor  trusts.  Neither  do  I  advocate  the  possible  oppres- 
sion of  the  humblest  workman  in  the  land  by  the  strongest  combination  of  capital 
organized  or  used  for  that  purpose.  Both  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  the 
public,  and  the  public  should  demand  that  both  be  treated  with  the  same  degree 
of  impartial  justice. 

"  To  this  end  there  are  many  means  that  will  mutually  aid  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  a  relationship.  Among  these  means,  as  this  is  an  age 
and  era  of  combinations,  I  suggest  organization  of  employers  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness as  the  first  step  to  correct  the  evils  in  contracts  forced  on  individual  employ- 
ers by  labor  unions.  These  employers  could  then  guarantee  equitable  rates  of 
wages,  applicable  alike  to  union  and  nonunion  employees.  A  differential  scale 
of  wages  could  then  be  inaugurated,  giving  equitable  compensation  to  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  performed  as  against  a  union  scale  that  obliges  employers 
to  treat  employees  as  so  many  'head'  of  individuals,  few  of  whom  can  have 
proper  ambition  to  improve,  so  essential  to  industrial  progress,  and  none  any 
inducement  to  do  so.  A  sliding  wage  scale  would  then  be  proper,  but  based, 
rather  on  deliveries  of  products  than  on  scales  for  advanced  deliveries.  A  uniform 
law  that  would  take  the  individual  workman  out  from  under  any  ban  of  reproach, 
such  as  'scab '  or  '  blacklist,'  would  aid  this  general  work  of  reestablishing  correct 
relations  between  labor  and  capital  and  duly  protect  the  rights  of  individuals. 

"A  further  law  should  be  enacted  that  would  make  it  justifiable  homicide  for 
any  killing  that  occurred  in  defense  of  any  lawful  occupation,  the  theory  of  our 
government  being  that  anyone  has  a  right  to  earn  an  honest  living  in  this  coun- 
try, and  any  endeavor  to  deprive  one  of  that  right  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
legal  status  with  deprivation  of  life  and  property. 

"The  incorporation  of  labor  unions  should  be  required,  and  their  members  thus 
brought  under  legal  surveillance  and  responsibility.  In  view  of  the  close  relation- 
ship existing  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens — the  interdependency  of  all  inter- 
ests— strikes  and  boycotts  should  be  made  a  felony,  both  by  national  and  State 
legislation;  and  to  secure  adequate  relief  for  the  grievances  for  which  strikes  and 
boycotts  are  inaugurated,  I  would  suggest  the  formation  of  State  and  national 
boards  of  arbitration,  authorized  and  empowered  to  settle  all  matters  of  differ- 
ences between  labor  and  capital,  whose  decrees  should  be  binding  on  the  parties 
affected,  granting  an  appeal,  however,  to  the  civil  courts  to  either  party  dissatis- 
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fied  with  the  arbitration ;  the  national  board  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  interstate 
lines  of  transportation  and  their  employees,  and  State  boards  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  industrial  interests  confined  within  State  limits. 

''These  boards  should  be  free  from  political  influences,  selected  only  for  special 
fitness  for  the  duties  witb  which  they  will  be  charged.  All  differences  to  be  cer- 
tified by  the  parties  affected  to  these  boai'ds  for  adjudication,  giving  both  parties 
reasonable  time  after  adjudication  either  for  appeal  or  for  obtaining  other 
employees  in  case  the  adj  udication  is  unsatisfactory.  The  expense  of  adj  udication 
to  be  borne  by  the  party  found  to  be  in  error.  This  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  com- 
pulsory measure  of  arbitration  and  for  rendering  strikes  and  boycotts  unlawful." 

Q.  Are  there  any  facts  set  forth  in  that  paper  that  you  want  to  amplify  or 
explain  before  the  commission? — A.  Well,  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  it 
will  be  better  for  this  country  if  we  could  get  clear  of  strikes.  Consequently  it  is 
the  remedy  more  than  anything  else  that  we  should  deal  with.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  class  but  what  would  gladly  adopt  something  that  would  relieve 
this  country  from  strikes  in  the  main.  Consequently  it  is  remedial  measures  as 
much  as  anything  else,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  What  views  have  you  on  preventive  legislation  touching  strikes? — A.  I 
believe  that  the  standard  of  the  people  never  arises  above  that  erected  by  law. 

Q.  Your  convention  at  Chattanooga  made  certain  recommendations,  I  believe, 
or  one  of  your  committees  did.  Do  you  recognize  that  report  [handing  witness  a 
paper] ,  on  the  matter  principally  of  arbitration,  I  believe? — A.  Yes;  that  was 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to'hear  it  read. 

(Witness  reads  paper  as  follows:) 

"We  commend  the  able  addresses  of  Gen.  John  T.  Wilder,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  Col.  N.  F.  Thompson,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  John  W.  Faxon,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  and  recommend  that  they  be  published  for  wide  circulation,  and 
after  carefully  examining  them  we  recommend  the  appointment  by  every  South- 
ern State  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  not  more  than  three  members, 
selected  for  their  general  fitness  for  the  position  and  free  from  political  influence, 
to  whom  all  differences  between  labor  and  capital  shall  be  referred  and  whose 
decisions  shall  be  final,  except  that  an  appeal  may  lie  from  such  decisions  by  any 
aggrieved  party  to  the  civil  courts,  in  the  meantime  making  it  a  felony  to  strike 
or  order  a  boycott  or  lockout  pending  such  decision  in  the  courts. 

"John  P.  Coffin, 
"Chairman  Committee  on  Industrial  Interests." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  was  given  out  at  your  industrial  convention,  on 
the  question  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  vou  in  the  Southern  country  now  any  trouble  in  respect  to  strikes? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  classes  of  labor  do  they  usually  occur? — A.  All  classes.  The  Bir- 
mingham district — I  might  state  that  I  was  secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Com- 
mercial Club  and  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Commercial  Association  10  years  ago. 
From  there  I  went  to  Pennsylvania  and  was  5  years  in  Johnstown ,  Pa. ,  returning  to 
Alabama  a  year  ago.  I  was  secretary  of  the  citizens'  committee  at  Birmingham, 
Ala. ,  during  the  strike  in  1894,  in  which  we  had  occasion  to  have  before  that  com- 
mittee all  the  labor  elements  of  the  district — the  labor  leaders.  The  tendency  was 
very  general;  there  was  no  particular  class  among  them.  The  leaders  there  were 
vicious.  They  got  unfortunately  a  class  of  organizers  around  Birmingham,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  that  the  first  thing,  after  they  got  a  class  of  labor  organized,  was 
to  assert  themselves  by  striking.  That  occurred  very  frequently.  I  know  of  one 
coal  mining  company  that  was  in  operation  there  12  years  peacefully  and  har- 
moniously. Their  labor  was  organized,  and  they  struck  within  60  days— one  of 
the  most  serious  strikes  in  the  district.  The  plumbers'  association  organized, 
where  they  had  been  nonunion  for  a  number  of  years  without  any  difficulty,  and  a 
strike  occurred  there  almost  immediately.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  these 
instances  that  have  come  to  my  observation.  So  the  tendency  is  not  with  any 
class;  there  is  a  tendency  very  prevalent  among  all  classes. 

Q.  What  you  call  the  unskilled  labor— is  that  organized  in  the  South  in  any 
number? — A.  Well,  not  to  any  great  extent.  Around  the  Birmingham  district 
the  negroes  are  being  organized.  That  is  regarded  as  the  unskilled  labor  of  the 
South.  Negroes  now  are  taken  into  the  unions  practically  on  the  same  basis  with 
all  others;  but  there  is  still  a  discrimination  against  them. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  matter  of  mining,  do  the  blacks  work  by  themselves  or  with  the 
whites?— A.  Both. 

Q.  Both  ways  or  both  together? — A.  Both  together. 
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Q.  Now,  in  that  general  indictment,  as  you  might  call  it,  of  organized  labor,  is 
your  paper  more  a  forecast  of  difficulties  that  may  occur  or  is  ittomeetbyremedy 
those  that  are  present  with  you  in  the  South? — A.  This  general  indictment  is  a 
general  statement  of  the  evils  that  exist  and  that  are  reasonably  apprehended,  in 
order  to  get  the  public  mind  fully  to  realize  the  necessity  of  the  remedy.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  overestimated  in  any  single  one  of  these  indictments,  or  clauses  of 
the  indictment,  as  you  call  it;  and  if  that  is  true,  then  my  conclusions  are  mild. 
Now,  I  know  a  number  of  labor  leaders.  My  first  clause  is  that  they  are  avowed 
socialists.  That  is  true  not  only  in  our  section  but  all  over  this  country.  There 
is  a  socialistic  labor  party  in  existence.  They  are  weakening  the  ties  of  citizenship 
among  thousands  of  our  people.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  questioned,  because 
among  these  people,  during  the  strike  that  I  referred  to,  they  would  do  nothing 
in  their  individual  capacities  or  as  citizens;  they  must  first  consult  the  leaders  of 
their  organizations.  No  plea  to  them  on  the  duty  of  citizenship  or  patriotism 
availed  anything — absolutely  nothing.  There  was  no  such  plea  that  you  could 
make  to  them.  The  matter  of  their  duty  to  their  country  or  their  fellow-citizens 
amounted  to  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  name  a  prominent  national  labor  leader  who 
is  an  avowed  socialist? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  1  saw  a  national  labor 
propaganda  from  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  but  I  did  not  take  time  to  take  down 
the  names.  The  National  Socialistic  Labor  Party  it  was  termed,  and  there  were 
names  at  the  head  of  it.  But  I  do  know  that  the  principal  organizers  in  the  Ala- 
bama district  are  avowed  socialists. 

Q.  American  Federation  of  Labor  people,  are  they? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  call  them  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  they  are  national  organizers  of 
labor  through  that  district. 

Q.  Can  you  name  these  men? — A.  I  can  get  them  for  you.  •  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  name  them  now. 

Q.  According  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Chattanooga  convention,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  are  intending  to  adopt  preventive  remedies;  do  they  intend  to  do 
that  through  legislation? — A.  Partially.  I  think  there  will  be  a  number  of  the 
Southern,  States — 3  or  4  are  already  preparing  for  State  boards  of  arbitration. 
Now,  these  boards  will  have  two  functions — one  educational  and  the  other  pre- 
ventive. In  other  words,  we  of  the  South  feel  that  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of 
collective  education  among  the  masses;  that  the  educational  influence  of  the  labor 
organizations  has  gone  on  for  25  years,  and  the  present  conditions  are  the  natural 
result,  because  there  has  been  no  counteractive  education  from  uny  quarter. 

Q.  And  you  believe  the  work  of  the  labor  organizations  is  hurtful  to  the  com- 
munity?— A.  We  believe  they  are  hurtful  for  that  very  reason.  They  are  educat- 
ing the  laboring  classes  to  look  to  these  organizations  for  all  their  measures  of 
relief,  and  to  believe  that  capital  is  their  natural  enemy,  which  is  a  mistake. 
Now,  present  conditions  can  not  be  remedied  until  they  are  disabused  of  these 
views,  until  the  masses  realize  they  are  not  in  antagonism,  and  they  must  natu- 
rally come  together  somewhere  somehow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  Is  it  the  general  idea  of  your  friends  there  in  the 
South  that  a  law  should  be  passed  in  the  several  States  that  would  make  it  justi- 
fiable homicide  for  a  nonunion  man  to  shoot  down  a  union  man  that  was  doing 
picketing  duty  or  even  using  jeering  remarks  toward  a  man?— A.  I  believe  it 
would. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  is  awfully  drastic  legislation?— A.  No;  if  you  come  to 
the  theory  of  government— if  a  man  has  the  right  to  protect  his  life  and  property, 
but  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  earn  a  living,  the  only  thing  by  which  he  can  do 
that,  the  logical  sequence  must  be  that  the  law  must  protect  him  in  earning  that 
living.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  legal  status  of  the  two.  It  may  be  drastic; 
it  is  unquestionably  so;  but  if  it  was  known  that  a  man  would  have  just  the  same 
right  in  protecting  his  occupation  as  he  would  have  in  protecting  his  life— the 
privilege  of  earning  his  living,  on  which  his  wife  and  children  depend,  which 
should  be  dearer  than  his  life  because  he  has  others  depending  on  that— if  that 
was  known,  there  would  be  less  of  this  trouble,  less  disposition  to  riot  and  to  per- 
sonal violence.  It  is  corrective,  you  understand.  The  sentiment  has  been  grow- 
ing so  long  that  you  have  got  to  come  to  drastic  measures.  I  admit  that  it  is 
drastic,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  recognized  anywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  it  ever  will  be  recognized? — A.  I  believe 

it  will. 

Q.  Where?— A.  In  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  From  your  contact  with  these  people  in  your  conven- 
tion you  know  what  the  sentiment  is?— A.  There  is  a  very  strong  sentiment 
among  the  best  element  of  the  South  that  that  should  be  the  legal  status  of  a  man, 
in  defense  of  his  occupation. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Can  the  people  of  the  South  bring  about  this  legislation? 
Are  they  influential  enough  to  have  it  done? — A.  Yes ;  they  are  really  the  controlling 
element  of  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Would  such  legislation  aB  you  propose,  and  which  you 
admit  is  remedial,  be  altogether  justifiable  until  you  have  strikes  that  might  need 
such  legislation?— A.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  you  will  never  get  the  standard  of  the 
people  above  the  standard  which  the  law  raises.  I  hold,  first,  that  we  need  a  cor- 
rect public  sentiment  regarding  the  relationship  between  labor  and  capital.  We 
need  the  strongest  educational  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  all  over  this 
country.  The  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  in  looking  at  classes,  not  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  public.  I  believe  there  is  a  stronger  sentiment  throughout  the 
South,  looking  at  all  interests  as  public  interests,  than  there  is  anywhere  else 
in  this  country,  and  with  that  end  in  view  it  is  easier  to  get  remedial  legislation 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  it  in  the 
North.     I  do  not  believe  anything  suggested  here  would  be  adopted  in  the  North. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  labor  has  been  more  strongly  organized  and  there  is  more 
of  it.  Well,  to  be  frank  with  you,  there  is  not  a  political  party  to-day  that  would 
adopt  the  suggestions  that  are  contained  in  my  paper — neither  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  think  the  politicians  are  afraid  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  honest  opinion — that  they  are  really  afraid? — A.  Yes;  that  they 
are  honestly  afraid  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  they  should  be  adopted  by  your  State  legislature, 
would  not  the  political  party  have  to  father  the  responsibility  of  these  sugges- 
tions?— A.  Not  so  much  so  as  they  would  here.  With  the  best  element  there  is 
a  leaning  to  the  demands  of  business  sentiment.  That  is  more  readily  recogniza- 
ble there  than  I  believe  it  is  here. 

Q.  You  believe  if  such  legislation  were  adopted  in  the  Southern  States  no  polit- 
ical party  would  be  responsible  for  it? — A.  I  do  not.  The  object  of  the  Southern 
industrial  convention  is  to  create  that  sentiment  so  that  there  will  be  such  a 
demand  on  the  powers  that  be  in  the  South  that  they  will  recognize  it  not  as  a 
political  measure  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  not  in  all  States  an  opinion  that  the  political  party  whiph  enacts 
legislation  is  held  responsible  for  that  legislation,  if  it  be  good  or  bad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  naturally  follow  in  the  Southern  States  that  the  political  party 
in  power  would  be  responsible? — A.  If  it  is  good,  the  good  of  all  parties  will  stand 
by  it;  if  it  is  bad,  some  sections  will  stand  by  it,  party  or  no  party. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhab.)  You  seemed  to  indicate  in  the  way  you  answered  the 
question  awhile  ago  that  the  industrial  classes  of  the  South — the  manufacturers 
and  producers — that  their  influence  and  their  demands  would  possibly  predomi- 
nate over  the  politician? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  as  really  your  observation  there,  that  your  industrial  forces 
are  becoming  so  strong  that  they  are  able  to  make  politicians  make  laws  for  the 
industrial  classes?— A.  No;  but  we  are  beginning  to  see  industrial  hopes  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  such  a  sentiment 
for  industrial  development  in  the  South  or  any  other  section  of  this  country  as 
exists  throughout  the  South  to-day.  The  South  realizes  that  it  is  the  acme  of 
their  long  period  of  poverty;  that  they  have  now  an  opportunity  to  recoup  them- 
selves, and  all  intsrests  that  interfere  with  that  are  secondary.  All  measures  that 
are  necessary  to  bring  about  this  industrial  development  would  readily  find  advo- 
cates and  adherents.  That  is  the  reason  of  it.  More  than  any  other  portion  of 
this  country  the  South  is  just  entering  upon  an  industrial  era  which  they  regard, 
true  or  otherwise,  as  the  long-promised  day  of  relief  to  the  South,  financially  and 
in  every  other  way. 

Q.  Now  the  people  of  the  South  at  present — are  they  not  seeking  to  persuade 
capital,  as  much  as  possible,  from  all  sections  to  come  into  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  not  in  the  State  of  Alabama  had  something  to  do  of  late  with 
the  abolition  of  hours  and  the  ages  of  persons  in  manufactories,  to  that  end? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  not  also  given  large  inducements  for  manufacturers  to  settle  and 
invest  in  your  State  by  the  abolition  of  taxes  for  a  time  on  the  property? — A. 
Well,  that  applies  only  to  cotton  mills.  They  are  exempt  for  7  years  now;  10 
years  when  the  bill  was  passed,  and  it  has  7  years  yet  to  run. 

Q.  In  proposing  those  drastic  measures,  whether  as  to  arbitration  or  textile 
legislation,  is  it  another  inducement  for  capital  to  come  in — to  safeguard  that 
capital  by  having  these  laws  on  your  statute  books? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  not  that  had  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  motive? — A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  individually  that  there  is  a  disposition  that  the 
South  can  now  put  herself  on  record,  and  in  absolute  justice  to  both  labor  and 
capital  free  herself  from  the  disturbances  occurring  through  this  section;  and. 
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that  when  she  does  that  she  presents  the  strongest  plea  for  both  labor  and  capital 
on  the  American  continent. 

Q.  Suppose  you  abolish  all  your  labor  unions  and  organizations  of  every  kind. 
Do  you  think  capital  is  any  more  safe  than  it  would  be  with  organized  labor? — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  when  you  take  away  organized  labor  and  its  discipline  and 
its  benefits  and  conciliation,  instead  of  that  you  get  the  mob  and  mob  laws? — A. 
No,  it  is  not  true  in  the  South,  because  employers  and  employees  in  the  South  are 
closer  together.  They  have  worked  closer  together.  Their  interests  have  been 
nearer  recognized  as  mutual,  and  the  tendency  of  the  workingman  of  the  South 
is  to  go  to  his  employer  for  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance — that  relationship  is 
closer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  mutual  and  does  the  employer  go  to  him? — A.  Yes 
I  have  in  mind  a  coal-mining  institution,  the  manager  of  which  I  talked  with, 
and  he  said  he  worked  his  men  for  a  period  of  12  years;  that  any  miner  could 
come  into  his  office  and  ask  any  question,  and  if  there  was  anything  he  wanted  to 
know  he  would  go  among  them.  "  To-day  I  can  not  go  and  ask  them  anything 
but  I  am  referred  to  the  organization;  they  have  absolutely  driven  me  from  my 
interest  in  them,"  he  says. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  as  your  workingmen  enlarge  in  numbers  in  the 
South ,  how  are  you  going  to  escape  something  of  the  natural  law  of  every  country, 
that  organized  labor  shall  assert  itself? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  the  abolition  of  labor  unionism. 

Q.  You  mean  the  regulation  of  them? — A.  That  is  it,  pure  and  simple;  that  is 
all.  I  can  very  readily  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  they  are  beneficial.  I  can  readily 
conceive  that ;  very  readily  grant  that.  The  only  thing  is  to  take  away  from  them 
this  arbitrary  power  and  let  them  realize  that  there  are  other  interests  in  this 
country  equal  to  their  own — not  greater,  but  equal. 

Q.  Let  us  practically  examine,  for  instance,  the  railroad  tiansportation  of  this 
country  here  with  the  five  great  brotherhoods,  which  you  will  grant  are  as  thor- 
oughly-organized as  any  body  of  men  in  the  whole  world.  Do  you  think  the  whole 
railroad  transportation  of  this  country  could  be  handled  equally  as  well  without 
these  organizations? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  have  in  mind  the  injustice 
of  the  recent  attempted  strike  on  the  Southern  lines  by  one  of  the  organizations— the 
telegraphers.  Suppose  the  telegraphers  had  been  successful,  every  other  labor 
organization  on  all  those  lines— that  is  the  point  I  make;  they  ignore  all  other 
rights  of  labor  but  the  one.  If  the  telegraphers  had  been  successful,  every  engi- 
neer, every  fireman,  every  other  class  of  organized  labor  on  that  entire  system 
would  have  suffered.  Not  only  that,  every  other  interest,  public  and  private, 
throughout  the  South  would  have  suffered.  Now  I  say  no  organization  ought  to 
have  that  power. 

Q.  But  you  will  concede  that  the  fine  discipline  that  obtains  in  these  brotherhoods 
is  certainly  a  conservative  element? — A.  I  can  not  give  too  high  commendation  to 
Chief  Arthur  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  I  want  to  be  on  record 
as  giving  him  the  very  highest  credit  for  his  attitude  in  regard  to  strikes  and  his 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  Brotherhood  and  strike  matters  generally — labor  matters 
generally.  He  is  a  broad-minded  man.  If  all  labor  leaders  were  like  him  there 
would  be  no  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harms.)  Then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  leaders  more  than  the 
system?— A.  Yes.  It  is  particularly  the  fault  of  the  leaders,  and  the  tendency 
among  the  masses  to  be  led  away  from  their  citizenship,  other  obligations  and 
other  rights.    To  me,  there  is  the  danger  of  labor  organization. 

Q.  If  the  leaders  were  intelligent  and  conservative  it  would  remove  a  great  deal 
of  the  abuse? — A.  No  doubt  about  it;  no  question  about  it  at  all.  In  other  words, 
if  they  were  all  led  like  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  led,  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  have  any  trouble;  but  it  is  to  put  it  beyond  the  power,  beyond 
the  temptation  of  the  organization  at  any  time— that  is  the  point  I  insist  on,  that 
no  organization  of  individuals  in  this  country  should  have  the  power  to  arbitrarily 
inflict  injury  on  other  rights  equally  entitled  to  be  protected  by  the  Government 
as  their  own.  It  is  a  serious  inroad  upon  the  love  of  the  citizen ,  and  not  only  that 
but  the  love  of  the  Government  itself,  to  recognize  any  such  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  that  legislation  can  substantially  cor- 
rect this  evil? — A.  Very  largely.  That  legislation  must,  however,  be  backed  by 
public  sentiment.  My  idea  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration  is  that  that  board 
should  be  as  much  an  educational  board  as  anything  else;  that  that  board  should 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  get  in  such  leaders  as  Chief  Arthur  in  all  the  labor 
organizations;  that  it  should  disseminate  the  widest  possible  education  among  the 
laboring  classes  as  to  the  correct  relation  between  labor  and  capital.  I  believe  if 
that  is  done  there  will  be  less  friction. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  powers  should  it  have? — A.  Absolute. 

Q.  To  do  what?— A.  The  same  as  any  court. 

Q.  To  enforce  arbitration? — A.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  would  go  as  far  as  compulsory  arbitration  in 
this? — A.  Yes;  I  would  go  as  far  as  compulsory  arbitration.  Voluntary  arbitra- 
tion has  been  tested  and  has  never  been  a  success  anywhere  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  would  make  a  court  decree  final? — A.  Yes:  with  an  appeal,  as  in  any 
other  court;  with  all  the  powers  of  the  judiciary  of  the  country  behind  it. 

Q.  Your  State  board  of  arbitration  would  be  more  a  board  of  mediation  and 
conciliation  until  you  were  able  to  reach  the  court  stage — until  the  strike  became 
so  acute  as  that  you  would  have  to  call  in  the  court? — A.  Precisely.  It  is  more 
conciliation  and  education.  It  is  my  desire  to  be  understood  that  these  boards  are 
to  be  for  mediation  and  conciliation  to  the  extreme,  but  educational  all  the  time 
and  to  any  extent.  We  want  to  get  back  to  the  first  principles  and  get  more 
honest,  genuine  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  fellow-man.  We  are  drifting  off 
into  many  avenues  of  individualism,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  would  organize  a  State  board  of  arbitration  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  national  board?— A.  Pretty  nearly  the  same,  yes;  possibly  give 
the  State  board  more  mediatory  powers  and  conciliatory  powers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  At  what  point  would  you  have  the  State  board  step 
in  and.  take  charge  of  the  matter  of  a  strike  or  difference  between  employer  and 
employee? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  whenever  a  difference  arises  between  them 
that  that  difference  should  be  certified  to  the  State  board  at  once. 

Q.  In  the  beginning?— A.  In  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty;  and  then  after  the 
matter  has  gone  through  the  stage  of  negotiation,  say  30  or  60  days,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  arbitrary  stage  should  come  in.  Their  first  duty  would  be  to  take 
the  matter  up  from  the  point  of  conciliation  until  it  was  exhausted,  and  then  the 
arbitrary  stage  should  occur  in  30  to  60  days  after  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  would  be  your  remedy  when  it  comes  almost  to 
the  riot  feature  of  the  strike? — A.  Well,  all  the  power  of  the  Government,  if  nec- 
essary. 

Q.  Your  State  board  of  arbitration  would  have  no  power? — A.  Yes;  the  same 
power  the  courts  would  have. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  You  would  have  the  board  of  arbitration 
take  and  settle  the  matter  before  the  riot  occurred ;  but  what  if  the  riot  occurred? — 
A.  Use  all  the  power  of  the  State  to  suppress  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  board  of  arbitration  can  not  settle  it  and  a  strike  occurs,  and 
out  of  that  strike  grows  a  riot;  then  what? — A.  At  all  hazards  stop  the  riot.  We 
did  that  in  Birmingham. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  State  authorities  should  not  take  cognizance  of  diffi- 
culties between  labor  and  capital  until  they  reach  the  point  of  riot? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  have  them  take  charge  of  a  strike? — A.  No;  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  understand  there  is  no  law  that  can  make  a  man  work  for  another  man 
unless  he  wants  to?— A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  definition  of  a  strike.  It  may  be  a  peaceable  one. 
Forinstance,allgo  and  say,  "We  do  not  want  to  work  for  you  any  longer  because 
you  donot  give  us  money  enough,  or  you  mistreat  us;"  and  they  walk  off.  Now, 
that  is  a  peaceable  strike;  but  when  they  come  back  to  interfere  with  nonunion 
labor  or  with  new  men  brought  in  to  work,  that  becomes  a  riot,  in  your  opinion, 
does  it?— A.  Well,  1  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor,  to  put  it  mildly,  for  a  strike 
to  occur  and  for  all  the  men  to  walk  out  without  notice  to  the  employer,  even 
though  they  did  it  peaceably,  because  there  are  other  interests  involved.  It  is  not 
one  side  only.  By  so  doing  they  inflict  injury  on  other  rights  equally  entitled  to 
protection  with  their  own. 

Q.  Well,  what  penalty  would  you  put  on  capital  to  offset  that?— A.  Put  it 
exactly  on  the  same  basis.  If  a  lockout  occurred,  put  them  precisely  on  the  same 
basis 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest;  30  days'  notice? — A.  Thirty  days'  notice,  I  would 
say,  would  be  reasonable.  Under  some  circumstances,  10  days  would  be  reason- 
able enough;  under  others,  where  there  was  serious  difficulty,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  might  require  60  days. 

Q.  You  would  make  a  strike  a  felony? — A.  By  that  I  mean,  a  strike  involving 
international  transportation  lines. 

Q.  What  would  you  make  a  strike  where  the  cause  that  led  up  to  it  was  plainly 
and  unequivocally  chargeable  to  the  employer?  What  would  you  make  it  against 
the  employer? — A.  If  possible,  I  would  make  him  doubly  responsible  as  the  pro- 
vocative cause.  The  provocation  of  an  outbreak  is  where  the  application  of  the 
law  ought  to  fall.    That  ia  a  recognized  principle  in  criminal  practice  everywhere. 
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The  man  who  provokes  the  difficulty  is  the  man  who  should  be  held  responsible 
for  it.  But  there  would  be  less  difficulty  if  it  was  understood  at  the  start  that  the 
man  inaugurating  a  strike  is  liable  for  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor.  There  would 
be  more  hesitation,  and  more  efforts  made  for  mediation  and  conciliation. 

Q.  You  would  not  suggest  making  a  strike  a  felony  unless  you  had  first  pro- 
vided a  method  by  which  those  people  could  get  proper  redress?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  In  what  form  would  you  give  them  the  means  of  redress?— A.  In  the  form 
of  a  board  of  arbitration.  If  these  efforts  fail,  let  them  know  the  penalty  of  the 
law  must  be  applied.  Every  possible  means  of  conciliation  and  every  "possible 
means  of  acquiring  whatever  they  deem  their  grievances  may  be  are  first  to  be 
exhausted.  In  other  words,  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  first  to  remedy 
the  difficulties,  to  harmonize  the  difficulties.  Not  until  that  had  been  exhausted 
should  the  arbitrary  feature  come  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Do  you  recognize  any  interstate  conditions  in  organ- 
ized labor,  or  even  international,  in  these  unions? — A.  The  international  lines  of 
transportation,  I  think,  are  justly  entitled  to  that  kind  of  classification. 

Q.  Take  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  where  they 
have  their  branches  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  nearly  every  city — suppose 
that  i  n  Birmingham  a  trouble  arose  there,  and  they  made  an  appeal  to  their  national 
body,  and  the  national  body  ordered  a  strike;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
local  strikers? — A.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  law,  and  the 
national  body  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  law.  In  other  words,  no  man 
can  compel  another  to  do  wrong.  The  man  that  does  the  wrong  must  bear  the 
responsibility. 

Q.  Well,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  wages,  or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  hours,  and  they 
may  be  on  the  right  side,  and  the  national  board  may  order  the  strike? — A.  There 
is  a  provision  for  that,  to  find  out  which  is  the  right  side,  and  when  the  constituted 
authorities  of  tile  land  declare  which  is  right,  the  citizen  then  must  act  as  the  cit- 
izen, under  the  obligations  of  a  citizen,  and  not  as  a  member  of  an  organization. 
That  is  just  the  point  I  am  making.  The  organization  becomes  stronger  than  the 
Government,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  that  should  not  be 
longer  recognized  or  tolerated. 

Q.  Don't  you  take  it  that  these  organizations  are  the  bodies  that  really  regulate 
wages  and  hours  of  employment?  Have  they  not  done  it  so  far  in  this  country? 
Have  you  ever  known  employers  to  do  it? — A.  Yes;  frequently. 

Q.  Where? — A.  They  have  been  doing  it  all  over  the  South  until  recently.  They 
are  practically  doing  it  now  in  the  South. 

Q.  I  rather  think  you  are  in  an  abnormal  condition  there  as  far  as  organized 
labor  is  concerned? — A.  We  want  to  keep  in  the  same  condition,  if  we  can.  We 
do  not  want  to  exchange  that  for  the  condition  that  exists  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  railroads  and 
cotton  factories  and  mining  corporations  do  control  the  price  of  labor  in  the 
South?— A.  Yes;  that  is  really  the  fact  except  now,  possibly.  I  will  say  the 
Birmingham  district  is  an  exception.  I  believe  labor  unions  control  all  classes  in 
the  Birmingham  district. 

Q.  "(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  believe,  after  you  have  enough  workers 
down  there,  where  the  wage  question  must  touch  every  man,  his  home,  and  his 
home  interests,  that  the  men  are  going  to  organize  to  get  more,  if  they  can,  and 
hold  all  that  they  have?  Is  that  not  human  nature?— A.  I  provide  for  that.  The 
differential  wage  scale  and  the  sliding  wage  scale  will  remedy  all  that. 

Q.  Provided  both  parties  agree?— A.  It  can  be  brought  about  that  both  parties 
will  agree.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  bringing  that  about. 
Now,  I  have  in  mind  this  differential  wage  scale  in  coal  mining.  In  the  Birming- 
ham district  there  is  not  an  employer  but  would  prefer  giving  more  to  the  man 
getting  out  the  larger  quantity  of  merchantable  coal  rather  than  paying  another 
man  the  same  for  a  large  volume  of  coal  that  is  not  merchantable,  and  yet  they 
can  not  do  it  to-day.  The  union  wage  rules,  and  they  have  got  to  pay  this  man 
that  gets  out  a  given  quantity  of  poor  coal  the  same  amount  as  the  man  that  is 
more  painstaking  about  it.     He  ought  to  be  paid  more. 

Q.  The  poor  worker  is  in  a  small  percentage  with  the  general  good  worker? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  true.  There  is  a  very  large  per  cent  of  them,  if  there 
is  no  incentive  to  improve. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  when  they  find  a 
man  who  is  palming  off  poor  coal,  they  try  to  get  rid  of  him  themselves;  is  there 
not  a  disposition  of  that  kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  find  that?— A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  disposition  if  they  have 
a  bad  man  to  make  the  mine  owner  keep  him,  at  present. 

Q.  Is  there  any  organization  being  formed  among  the  textile  men  now? — A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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Q.  You  have  in  the  South,  of  course,  in  all  your  States,  branches  or  unions  of 
the  national  and  international  unions,  brotherhoods,  and  steel  workers,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  of  these,  have  you? — A.  We  have  had  no 
special  difficulties  with  any  of  them  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Where  do  you  expect  your  first  troubles  from  organized  labor — in  the  textile 
industry? — A.  The  textile  labor  is  extremely  difficult  to  organize.  There  are  a 
gieat  many  women  and  children  and  girls  and  boys,  and  it  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  task  to  attempt  to  organize  them. 

Q.  You  certainly  could  not  organize  your  agricultural  labor  in  the  South? — A. 
No;  nor  anywhere  else. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  fault  to  find  with  the  international 
unions  in  the  South ,  do  you? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  international,  or 
what  they  are;  it  is  the  local  effect  that  we  get.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  way 
of  getting  absolute  justice  by  the  adoption  of  the  sliding  wage  scale  and  the  differ- 
ential wage  scale  that  will  do  away  with  your  arbitrary  hours,  and  do  away  with 
the  apprehensions  of  labor  unionism. 

Q.  That  would  lead  to  something  like  labor  capitalization,  where  the  worker 
would  have  a  share,  through  the  sliding  scale,  in  the  business  and  the  prices  in 
the  markets.  You  advocate  that  in  the  South?— A.  Yes.  The  sliding  wage  scale 
is  in  effect  in  the  Birmingham  district.  It  has  worked  more  satisfactorily  than 
anything  else  that  has  ever  been  tried,  both  to  employers  and  employees.  The 
differential  wage  scale  is  not  in  effect  anywhere  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  In  these  mills  that  you  have  started  in  the  cotton  belt  of  the  South,  are  the 
employees  at  first  usually  Northern  people? — A.  Well,  it  was  formerly  so,  but  it  is 
not  now  so  much.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Southern  leadership  in  the  establish- 
ment and  management  of  mills.  The  fact  is,  the  best-managed  mills  in  the  South 
are  Southern  all  the  way  through.  * 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  large  bulk  of  the 
operatives  in  these  mills  are  gathered  up  from  the  rural  country  right  around 
where  the  mill  is  built— f  armers,  women,  and  children?  They  come  in  by  families, 
and  the  women  and  children  are  put  to  work  in  the  factories,  and  they  get  their 
labor  that  way? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct.    It  is  the  rural  class  of  labor  up  to  now. 

Q.  Natives? — A.  Native  entirely.  I  do  not  know  of  any  imported  cotton-mill 
labor  in  the  Soxith,  except  possibly  superintendents  and  foremen.  But  there  are 
now  textile  schools  in  the  South,  and  native  Southern  people  are  managing  in  all 
departments,  and  the  most  successful  mills  in  the  South  are  some  that  are  being 
managed  by  Southern  labor  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  You  mean  white  labor  entirely? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  utilize  the  black  man  or  woman  at  all  in  the  Southern  mills? — 
A.  Not  yet.  The  day  is  coming  when  they  will,  in  my  judgment.  I  believe  the 
day  is  coming  when  the  negroes  will  make  the  best  cotton  mill  labor  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  popular  to  say  that  now. 

Q.  What  are  your  usual  hours  of  labor? — A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  What  age  on  children  or  helpers? — A.  There  is  no  limit  in  many  of  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  there  ought  to  be? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Your  association  has  spoken  so  highly  of  the  educational  features  in  the 
South — can  you  very  well  escape  making  a  rule  there  that  the  children  working  in 
the  mills  should  have  a  part  of  the  time  set  apart  for  education? — A.  I  think  they 
ought;  yes.  We  have  the  anomalous  fact,  not  known  in  the  North,  of  white  chil- 
dren in  the  mills,  some  of  them  practically  consuming  their  lives  at  tender  ages, 
and  negro  children  of  the  same  age  in  school  by  themselves,  and  white  people  run- 
ning them.    I  do  not  say,  reverse  it,  but  I  say  there  should  be  a  limit. 

Q.  Did  you  abolish  the  limit  you  had  in  the  State  of  Alabama? — A.  Yes.  That 
was  done  some  4.or  5  years  ago.  I  believe,  however,  public  sentiment  is  coming 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  mills.  It  has  been  a  necessity 
up  to  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  not  reach  the  same  results  that  we  had  in 
New  England  before  they  changed  the  hours  of  children — break  the  child  down? — 
A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  The  Southern  child  is  no  stronger  than  the  Northern  child. — A.  No;  nor  is 
it  any  more  justifiable  to  work  a  child  there  than  anywhere  else.  New  England 
has  larger  educational  facilities,  and  some  of  these  children  might  be  idle  on  the 
streets  and  vagabonds,  and  it  is  infinitely  preferable  that  they  should  be  at  work. 
We  have  no  compulsory  educational  laws  in  the  South,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
Without  that  we  could  not  adopt  the  same  arbitrary  rule  that  New  England  does 
as  to  educating  the  children. 

Q.  You  have  no  foreign  population  down  South? — A.  No. 
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Q.  In  any  of  your  pursuits  in  the  South— manufacturing  or  industrial  pursuits — 
are  there  many  foreigners  occupied? — A.  Not  in  the  industrial  line.  We  have  a 
foreign  population  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  entered  into  industrial 
life.  We  have  a  large  number  of  Italians.  In  New  Orleans  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  foreign  population — French,  Italian,  Spanish.  In  Florida  the  cigar  makers  are 
practically  all  foreigners.    In  the  textile  line  it  is  all  domestic,  all  native. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  Southern  States  invited  this  foreign  immigration  in?  You 
hold  out  no  inducements? — A.  In  the  farming  line  we  do;  not  in  any  other  line. 
In  agricultural  lines  we  are  offering  inducements  and  are  getting  some.  Colo- 
nies of  Germans  are  being  located  at  various  points  in  the  South — agricultural 
colonies. 

Q.  Principally  in  Texas? — A.  No;  I  have  two  in  mind  in  Alabama.  They  are 
remarkably  successful.  They  took  hold  of  a  section  of  country  regarded  as  worth- 
less, and  to-day  it  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  State.  Cullman  County,  Ala., 
is  almost  entirely  German,  and  to-day  it  is  the  most  prosperous  county  in  the 
State.  It  was  regarded  as  a  pauper  county  when  they  took  hold  of  it.  Belvidere 
is  another  section  settled  by  Germans,  which  is  a  very  prosperous  section  of  the 
country.     They  are  agricultural. 

Q.  While  you  are  on  that  subject  would  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of 
what  advance  you  have  made  down  there  in  opening  up  agricultural  lands  and 
finding  markets  for  your  products  and  your  extension  of  railroads?  Give  us  a 
general  idea  of  the  advance  you  have  made  in  the  last  5  or  10  years. — A.  Take  this 
year  for  example.  More  diversified  agricultural  products  are  being  raised  in  the 
South  this  year  than  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  I  believe  the  South  will 
produce  a  surplus  of  food  products  this  year.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a  consumer. 
I  am  satisfied  there  has  not  been  such  a  crop  of  wheat  gathered  in  the  South  since 
the  war,  before  this  year.  That  will  illustrate  pretty  nearly  all  the  other  questions 
that  you  asked.  Development  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  all  lines,  agricultural  as 
well  as  industrial. 

Q.  Have  the  prices  of  your  lands  appreciated  there? — A.  Yes;  prices  of  lands 
are  enhancing  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  more  out  of  your  cotton  mills  than  any  other  industry  that 
may  be  established  in  the  South? — A.  Yes;  directly  and  indirectly,  because  they 
iurnish  a  home  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  soil  where  heretofore  there 
was  no  market.  Inducements  will  be  greater  for  the  farmers  to  diversify  their 
products.  The  growth  of  every  mill  center  is  felt  throughout  that  whole  section 
of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  In  addition  to  that,  the  making  of  a  bale  of 
cotton  into  fabrics  in  Georgia  or  Alabama — it  was  sold  before,  say,  at  7  cents,  and 
the  manufactured  stuff,  whether  one  class  of  cloth  or  another,  will  realize  to  that 
State  15  cents — more  than  double? — A.  Yes;  more  than  18  cents. 

Q.  That  means  a  wonderful  difference? — A.  A  wonderful  difference. 

Q.  Instead  of  sending  out  the  raw  material  at  7  cents  a  pound  she  sends  out 
the  fabricated  stuff  at  15  to  18  cents  a  pound?— A.  That  is  the  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Where  do  you  usually  find  markets  for  your  cotton 
goods  of  the  South? — A.  All  over  the  world. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  your  material  enters  into  the  home  consumption 
proportionately  with  your  exports?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  it;  but  very 
small. 

Q.  Then  naturally  the  South  looks  to  the  extension  of  foreign  markets  if  possi- 
ble?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Are  you  not  now  finding  markets  in  Japan 
and  China? — A.  Anumberof  our  mills  send  theentire  product  toChina.  Wehave 
several  mills  that  I  know  of  whose  entire  product  goes  to  China. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  So  this  dreaded  competition  of  New  England  does  not 
seem  to  materialize? — A.  I  personally  have  no  apprehension  seriously  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  you  should  compete,  which  would  be  able 
to  produce  the  cheaper  goods? — A.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  That 
is  not  a  debatable  question.  If  it  should  ever  come  to  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  it' 
is  on  our  side  of  the  line. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  It  is  true  now,  is  it  not,  that  the  mills 
which  produce  the  coarser  fabrics  which  really  come  in  competition  with  our 
cloths  are  going  South  with  the  mill? — A.  It  is  true. 

Q.  There  is  no  competition  at  this  time  between  the  prints  and  the  grades  of 
the  South? — A.  There  have  been  so  far  no  fine  fabrics,  practically  none,  made  in 
the  South.    But  that  time  is  coming  just  as  clearly  as  the  other. 

Q.  It  may  come  all  along  the  line;  and  when  it  does  come,  there  is  no  question 
about  who  can  produce  the  cheaper  goods? — A.  None  whatever.     There  is  no 
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disposition,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  get  at  the  idea  of  competition.  I  believe 
New  England  and  the  South  should  work  together  to  take  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  they  can  do  it  for  all  classes  of  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  effect  is  this  change  to  diversity  of  produc- 
tion in  the  South  having  on  the  South? — A.  It  is  enjoying  a  degree  of  prosperity 
unparalleled,  taking  it  all  together.  It  is  bringing  more  capital  for  general  devel- 
opment in  all  lines,  and  in  that  way  is  benefiting  the  South  unquestionably. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  aboub  the  availability  of  the  colored  man  for  work 
in  the  mill.  Is  he  better  in  any  particular  for  millwork  than  the  white  man? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  any  better.  I  believe  there  are  conditions  under 
which  he  would  be  as  good.  At  present  he  has  been  undisciplined  for  30  years. 
He  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of  continuous  employment.  Until  he  is  brought 
under  that  idea,  he  is  not  as  good  as  the  white,  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  he  will  not  become,  under  proper  discipline  and  instruction,  just  as 
good  manual  labor  as  the  world  produces.  I  think  the  day  is  coming — I  think  we 
have  got  now  to  a  point  where  native  white  labor  of  the  South  is  about  exhausted. 
With  the  rapidity  with  which  mills  have  come  into  the  South,  I  do  not  see  where 
we  are  going  to  get  sufficient  white  labor — native  labor — to  continue  operating. 
I  believe  the  result  will  turn  to  the  colored  labor;  and  when  they  do,  I  believe 
they  will  prove  just  as  valuable,  just  as  serviceable,  and  the  most  economical  on 
this  continent  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  "You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  presence  of  the  colored  man  in  the  South 
is  a  menace  to  the  South? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  that  the  South  can  never  progress  until  the  colored  man  is  removed? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  would  occur  to  the  South  to  take 
them  out,  and  I  say  it  as  a  Southern  man.  I  say  he  is  the  reserve  productive 
capital  of  the  South  in  all  fields. 

Q.  Agriculture  and  manufacture? — A.  Agriculture,  manufacture,  and  every- 
thing else.  He  is  apt;  he  will  learn  anything — learn  quick.  I  was  brought  up 
among  them  on  a  plantation.  My  father's  plantation  was  absolutely  self-support- 
ing in  every  department — blacksmiths,  machinists,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  seam- 
stresses. They  took  the  wool  from  the  sheep's  back,  carded  it,  spun  it,  dyed  it, 
wove  it  into  cloth,  made  it  themselves.  They  took  the  wood  from  the  tree  in  the 
forest,  took  it  to  their  workshops,  and  made  whatever  the  farmer  required  in  every 
line.     They  can  do  it  again,  and  they  will  do  it  again  with  proper  discipline. 

(4.  You  think  they  will  do  that  as  well  under  freedom  as  they  did  in  slavery? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  the  only  question  that  is  involved  in  the  whole  thing.  I  believe 
that  the  leaders  of  the  race  are  taking  that  position  among  them,  and  that  when 
they  begin  to  realize  that  their  future  lies  along  industrial  lines  rather  than  polit- 
ical lines  no  trouble  will  exist  in  any  department;  that  they  will  become  efficient 
laborers  and  be  so  recognized  in  every  department  of  production  in  the  South.  I 
have  been  through  there.  We  have  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for 
negroes  5  miles  from  Huntsville.     I  have  visited  it  frequently. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  institution?— A.  "Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  Negroes,"  at  Normal,  Ala.  Prof.  W.  H.  Council  has  charge  of  it. 
There  is  not  a  thing  there  that  that  school  does  not  produce,  and  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  made  by  anybody  or  any  other  class  of  people  on  this  conti- 
nent. I  do  not  except  any.  They  have  15  or  20  of  their  students;  they  make 
shoes,  and  the  entire  output  is  taken  by  the  city  of  Huntsville,  and  they  wear 
better  than  machine-made  shoes  that  are  brought  on. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  have  a  separate  exhibit  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition? — 
A.  Yes;  a  separate  building. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  exhibit? — A.  Every  department  of  industry 
that  was  found  in  any  other  building. 

Q.  A  credit? — A.  As  much  credit  as  any  other  building.  I  had  charge  of  the 
Alabama  building  at  Atlanta;  I  was  then  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Commercial 
Association;  I  was  through  the  negro  building  very,  very  often,  and  I  say  it 
reflected  credit  on  any  class  of  people,  it  don't  make  any  difference  where  they 
come  from. 

Q.  There  was  a  variety  of  exhibits  there? — A.  Yes;  a  very  great  variety. 

Q.  Fine  arts  as  well?— A.  Polished,  fine  arts,  yes.  There  is  a  department  of 
Biology  in  the  Normal  School  near  Huntsville  above  referred  to  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  school.  Its  studies  seem  to  be  thorough  and  the  students  well  versed 
in  what  they  are  doing,  seem  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  any  other  class  of  people. 
Well,  I  say  the  leaders  now  are  instructing  the  colored  people  of  the  South  that 
their  future  lies  along  industrial  lines,  that  they  have  got  to  make  for  themselves 
a  living  by  honest  industry.  Heretofore  a  large  class  among  them  only  looked  for- 
ward to  elections  when  they  could  be  treated  as  a  "sport,"  or  something  of  that 
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kind,  and  they  became  vagabonds  and  criminals,  and  the  South  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  It  is  not  so  bad  now.  Some  of  them  are  going  into  various  industrial 
lines  wherever  they  can  get  it,  and  I  say  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  South  to  encour- 
age them.  For  one,  I  am  doing  all  I  can.  The  industrial  convention  at  Huntsville 
was  the  first  body  in  the  South  that  ever  brought  the  two  races  together  on  the 
same  platform  to  discuss  mutual  questions,  the  industrial  convention  at  Hunts- 
ville; and  the  same  thing  was  done  at  Chattanooga,  and  the  best  speeches  made 
at  both  places  were  made  by  negroes.  Booker  Washington  and  Council  spoke  at 
Huntsville,  and  Council  at  Chattanooga,  and  judging  from  the  reception  that 
they  received  I  should  say  that  he  made  the  best  speech  made,  and  there  were  some 
very  able  speeches  made.  But  I  am  perhaps  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
South  on  the  cotton-mill  possibilities  for  the  colored  people;  I  know  I  am;  but 
knowing  the  negro  all  the  way  back,  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  he 
should  not  become,  and  why  he  will  not  become  as  efficient  a  cotton-mill  laborer 
as  anyone  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a  single  thing  against  it  except  the  dis- 
cipline. Well,  by  educating  him  along  the  industrial  lines  and  manual  training 
he  can  be  brought  to  that  very  soon.  As  I  say,  when  that  is  done,  the  South  have 
got  still  a  reserve  textile  labor  that  it  can  hardly  exhaust. 

Q.  Has  he  equal  advantages  for  education  with  the  white? — A.  He  has  better, 
as  I  said  a  while  ago,  because  he  does  not  have  to  work  in  the  cotton  mill  and  he 
has  to  go  to  school,  and  does  go  to  school.  No;  the  outlook  for  the  negro  in  the 
South  is,  in  my  judgment — there  is  a  political  move  to  take  him  out  of  politics.  I 
believe  if  he  is  left  alone  he  will  take  himself  out,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  best 
course.    I  do  not  believe  in  arbitrarily  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  all  the  teachers  of  those  industrial  schools  in  the 
South  uniformly  advised  them  to  keep  out  of  politics  as  much  as  they  can?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Keep  away  from  liquor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  those  vicious  habits  that  make  him  a  danger  to  the  community? — 
A.  Yes;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  not  on  record  a  criminal  from 
the  members  of  either  Booker  Washington's  school  or  Council's  school.  That  is 
a  fact.  They  are  kept  trace  of,  and  I  have  it  from  both,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  reliable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  becomes  of  the  graduates  of  those  schools? — 
A.  Well,  they  drift  into  various  avenues.  However,  at  present  the  opportuni- 
ties are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  for  them.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  discrim- 
ination. As  I  said,  the  labor  unions  were  taking  in  the  colored  people,  but 
notwithstanding  that  fact  there  is  a  discrimination  even  in  the  union.  They  will 
do  everything  they  can  to  get  the  white  laborer  employment  and  crowd  the  other 
one  out. 

Q.  Are  your  colored  schools  taught  by  colored  teachers?— A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Are  they  equally  well  qualified  with  the  white  teachers? — A.  So  far  .as  I  can 
judge  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  Southern  born? — A.  Yes;  educated  in  the  Southern 
schools,  most  of  them.  They  educate  themselves  for  teachers,  and  are  given 
every  facility.  There  are  a  number  of  colored  colleges  in  the  South,  and  normal 
schools  that  are  endowed  by  Northern  capital.  They  largely  take  those  from  the 
common  schools  and  make  teachers  out  of  them,  distributed  pretty  well  all  over 
the  South. 

Q.  Do  they  show  a  disposition  to  acquire  property? — A.  Well,  not  as  much  as 
we  would  suppose;  they  do. 

Q.  Is  that  disposition  growing?— A.  Yes;  that  disposition  is  growing. 

Q.  How  is  the  younger  generation  compared  with  the  older  generation  for 
industry  and  economy? — A.  Don't  compare  with  it.  The  younger  generation 
have  been  brought  up  under  different  regime.  They  have  not  the  discipline -f or 
labor  that  the  older  ones  have,  and  consequently  they  are  more  impertinent. 
There  is  where  the  difficulty  exists  and  where  the  remedy  must  be  applied. 

Q.  Is  the  remedy  now  being  applied  effecting  the  change? — A.  Well,  partially- 
only. 

Q.  You  think  the  tide  has  turned  in  the  right  direction?— A.  The  tide  has  turned 
in  the  right  direction.  In  other  words,  the  better  people  of  the  South  to-day  begin 
to  realize  that  they  need  the  negro.  There  has  heretofore  been  an  absolute  indif- 
ference, and  to  a  large  extent  they  did  not  care.  They  were  looking  after  their 
own  affairs  which  necessity  forced  upon  them  so  much,  and  the  negro  was  more 
secondary. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  disposition  heretofore  to  crowd  him  out  rather? — A.  Well, 
I  can  not  say  that  that  existed;  it  was  more  indifference,  brought  about  really  by 
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the  negro's  own  attitude.  He  had  been  politically  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
white  people.  "All  right;  you  are  there;  stay  there.  We  will  do  as  little  for  you 
as  we  possibly  can."  But  that  feeling  is  going  away,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of 
strong  desire  to  see  them  advance  as  the  South  advances.  I  speak  frorn  personal 
expressions  of  a  great  many  prominent  men.  I  know  that  man  Oouncil  is  as  much 
respected  as  any  man  in  our  county,  white  or  black.  His  word  would  be  taken  as 
quickly  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  county.  His  note  will  be  taken  as  quickly  for 
any  amount  of  money  you  can  give  him  as  anyone  in  the  county,  and  many  of 
his  graduates  and  students  who  have  been  associated  with  him  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  on  money  in  the 
South,  in  your  locality? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  what  the  prevailing  rate  is? — A.  Eight  per 
cent. 

Q.  Is  there  asufflcient  quantity  of  it  at  that  rate  for  you  to  do  the  business  with? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  do  not  hear  of  any  complaint  now  of  scarcity  of  money. 
Banks  all  have  more  than  they  have  had  since  the  war. 

Q.  What  effect  will  your  manufacturing  have  in  bringing  and  keeping  money 
there?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  will  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  unquestionably.  In 
fact,  very  large  amounts  of  money — some  money  has  been  loaned  in  our  locality 
recently  at  less  than  that,  but  that  is  our  legal  rate  of  interest. 

Q.  Have  your  farmers  exercised  the  best  judgment  in  raising  single  crops 
alone? — A.  Exercised  very  poor  judgment. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  South? — A. 
Well,  the  agricultural  section  of  the  South  until  very  recently  has  been  almost 
entirely  colored.  As  I  said,  we  have  had  no  farmers,  only  in  rare  cases,  rare  excep- 
tions. The  plantations  of  the  South  were  turned  over  by  the  owners  andheirs  to  the 
negro  tenants,  who  gave  no  supervisory  care  over  them,  just  simply  what  they  could 
make  out  of  it,  and  consequently  the  farming  interests  of  the  South  have  been 
very  badly  depreciated  until  within  the  last  3  or  4  or  5  years.  Now  there  is  a  tide 
of  white  farmers,  that  is,  into  the  northern  portion  or  belt  of  the  country.  They 
are  not  going  so  far  South,  in  the  warmer  section,  but  through  portions  of  Tennes- 
see, northern  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  there  is  a  very  good  class  of 
white  farmers  from  the  West,  in  fact  all  over  the  country.  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, around  Huntsville,  I  would  suppose,  in  the  last  12  months,  75  or  80  Northern 
farmers  have  been  located,  within  a  radius  of  from  50  to  75  miles  around  Hunts- 
ville. 

Q.  What  is  the  farming  land  worth? — A.  Farm  lands  are  worth  from  $5  to  $25 
an  acre,  owing  to  the  locality.  Farming  lands  that  formerly  sold  for  $100  an  acre 
can  be  bought  to-day  for  $8  and  $10,  and  are  just  as  productive  as  they  were  when 
they  sold  for  §100.  Under  Northern  farmers  and  Northern  methods  they  will  be 
as  fine  agricultural  lands  as  there  are  in  the  world,  but  they  have  been  producing 
crop  after  crop  of  the  same  product,  nothing  put  on  at  all,  and  it  is  a  marvel  to-day 
that  they  are  doing  anything. 

Q.  What  crops? — A.  Cotton.  This  year,  as  I  said,  there  is  a  larger  diversity  than 
I  have  known  since  the  war. 

Q.  Does  the  Southern  farmer  raise  his  own  mules,  and  his  own  corn,  and  his 
own  bacon? — A.  No;  not  south  of  Tennessee. 

Q.  Can  you  raise —A.  (Interrupting.)   Anything  that  can  be  raised  anywhere 

else  in  the  world.  We  can  raise  every  crop  in  Alabama  that  is  produced  on  hab- 
itable soil,  and  some  that  can  not  be  produced  anywhere  else.  There  is  hardly  a 
food  product  known  that  can  not  be  raised  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Q.  Have  you  not  some  advantage  over  the  North  in  that? — A.  Yes;  decidedly. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  feed  your  stock  in  the  winter? — A.  Sometime  we  do  not  feed 
them  at  all.  They  practically  are  not  housed.  The  largest  number  of  them  are 
not  housed  at  all;  go  the  entire  winter  through  on  what  they  can  get  around  the 
place. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  very  good  economy  then  to  send  away  and  buy  mules  at  $125,  when 
you  can  raise  them  for  $25? — A.  No;  very  poor.  As  I  said,  the  South  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  contend  with.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were  most  that  they  had  to 
fight  with.  Everything  gone,  and  having  to  start  from  the  bottom,  there  was  a 
disposition  to  let  things  take  their  course.  Now  there  is  a  more  hopeful  spirit, 
more  reasons  for  encouragement,  and  they  are  profiting  by  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  landlord  letting  the  colored  man  do  the 
farming.    Was  that  done  under  the  crop  lien  system? — A.  Yes;  entirely. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  explain  briefly  how  that  works.  In  the  first  place 
how  does  the  tenant  start  in,  and  what  is  the  effect? — A.  The  tenant  goes  to  his 
master,  or  the  negro  goes  to  him  and  says,  I  want  15  or  25  acres.  I  want  to  plant 
that  this  year.    The  owner  stakes  him  for  everything  and  takes  a  mortgage  on 
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his  crop.  He  can  not  sell  that  to  anybody  else,  and  nobody  else  can  buy  it  until 
he  knows  that  that  tenant's  lien  has  been  satisfied.  The  first  proceeds  of  the  crop 
go  to  the  landlord.  They  rent  it  on  a  basis  of  from  §3  to  $5  an  acre,  money  value, 
out  of  the  first  proceeds  of  the  crop.  Now,  that  is  done  in  most  of  the  cases. 
Other  systems  prevail  of  sharing  the  crop,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  a  money 
value  out  of  the  crop. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  living? — A.  I  say  the  owner  furnishes  the  living. 

Q.  And  takes  the  lien? — A.  Takes  the  lien. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Stakes  the  tenant? — A.  He  becomes  a  factor  for  the 
tenant. 

Q.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  there  a  penalty  for  the  tenant's  leaving? — A.  Yes; 
he  becomes  liable  to  arrest  if  he  leaves  during  the  progress  of  the  crop.  There  is 
a  labor  law  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  that  makes  him  liable  to  arrest  if  he 
breaks  a  contract,  that  is,  if  he- jumps  it,  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  these  black  men  make  more  than  a  living  at 
that? — A.  Very  few.    At  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  them  are  in  debt. 

Q.  It  seems  like  a  new  feature,  almost,  of  slavery? — A.  Very  near  it. 

Q.  Do  you  see  no  way  of  getting  out  of  that  lien  system  in  the  South? — A.  Yes. 
It  is  to  encourage  the  negroes  as  they  become  more  disposed  to  work,  to  become  home 
owners.  Now,  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  South  who  will  sell  to  the  negroes 
on  any  time  they  want.  You  can  pay  a  small  cash  payment,  and  pay  it  monthly, 
annually,  or  any  other  way.  They  are  becoming  owners  of  homes  under  that 
kind  of  a  system.  We  have  some  as  good  farmers  in  Madison  County,  Huntsville, 
among  the  negroes,  as  there  are  in  the  county,  that  own  their  own  places;  not  a 
great  many,  but  there  is  a  disposition  to  encourge  that.  I  have  sold  farms  this 
year  myself  to  4  or  5  negroes,  and  they  have  paid  up  and  are  doing  well. 

Q.  Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  negroes  to  go  to  town  —leave  the 
farm? — A.  Yes.  The  trouble  is  with  the  young  negroes.  They  are  becoming  the 
vagrant  class.  They  do  not  want  to  work  if  they  can  help  it — that  is,  they  do  not 
want  to  live  on  the  farm;  want  to  go  to  town  and  do  anything  rather  than  go  hack 
on  the  farm.  They  will  almost  get  to  the  starvation  point  rather  than  go  back 
and  take  a  steady,  regular  job  for  a  year  on  the  farm.  They  live  a  very  precarious 
existence  in  the  towns  throughout  the  year  rather  than  take  a  regular  job;  but 
there  are  laws  against  that  in  some  of  the  States,  some  of  the  towns  requiring 
them  to  go  to  work,  and  if  not  they  are  put  to  work  on  the  streets,  and  they  are 
breaking  that  up  to  some  extent.  In  Birmingham  the  law  is  that  if  the  negro  has 
no  visible  means  of  support  he  becomes  a  vagrant,  and  he  is  liable  to  be  taken  up 
and  become  a  county  convict  and  put  to  work  for  the  county  building  roads  or  on 
the  streets  or  some  other  similar  class  of  work.  They  are  breaking  up  the  con- 
gregation of  negroes  that  used  to  be  about  the  streets  in  the  Southern  towns,  and 
you  do  not  go  to  town  and  find  a  crowd  of  negroes  idling  around  and  doing  noth- 
ing.    You  do  not  see  that  so  much  during  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  farming  becomes  more  profitable  it  will  be 
more  of  an  inducement  for  the  negro  to  do  better? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Under  the  lien  system,  where  the  tenant  does  not  catch  iip,  the  inducement 
is  not  very  great  to  remain  on  the  farm? — A.  There  was  not  any  inducement  for 
him  at  all;  but  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  South,  in  my  judgment,  were 
never  as  good  as  they  are  to-day,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  the  milling  interests. 
That  class  of  rjeople  that  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  hills  and  rural  dis- 
tricts abandoned  those  and  have  gone  to  these  mills  and  make  a  living  now.  It 
has  left  those  avenues  almost  completely  for  the  negro,  and  they  can  buy  those 
homes;  get  them  on  their  own  terms.  They  can  become  the  owners  of  property 
and  improve  themselves,  and  there  is  more  of  that  than  ever  before  known. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  capital  that  is  coming  into  your  section  and 
nearby  there  Eastern  capital  or  Northern  capital? — A.  Eastern  capital. 

Q.  Have  you  any  European  capital  other  than  buying  timber  land? — A.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  at  all.  There  was  some  around  the  Birmingham  district,  a  good 
deal  around  through  there,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  our  section.  Two  large 
mills  are  being  located  in  Huntsville  now.  One  is  just  about  completed,  from 
Lowell,  Mass.,  the  Merrimac;  and  the  other  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Low,  from  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  Neither  of  those  people  have  asked  any  local  capital  at  all.  We  have 
4  other  mills  there  that  have  local  capital— home  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Four  mills  equipped  with  the  best  modern  machin- 
ery?—A.  Yes;  as  good  as  there  is  anywhere. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  manufacturing  the  coarser  fabrics.  You  do 
not  manufacture  the  fine  cotton  goods?— A.  No.  Well,  it  is  as  fine  as  sheetings 
made  there. 

Q.  Nothing  in  the  way  to  manufacture  finer  goods? — A.  Nothing  in  the  way. 
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These  same  basic  goods  are  made  into  fine  goods  here;  in  fact,  the  Merrimac  people 
are  equipping  themselves  to  make  a  finer  grade  of  goods — dye  house,  print  works, 
and  bleachery.  There  is  no  reason  why  just  as  fine  goods  with  skilled  labor  can't 
be  produced  there  as  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Has  your  convention  ever  taken  up  the  question  of  the  extension  of  foreign 
markets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  serious  question? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  they  given  public  opinion  on  the  matter?— A.  The  committee  has 
that  in  charge  now  to  report  at  New  Orleans. 

Q.  They  will  report  at,the  New  Orleans  session? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  coming  session? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  foreign  markets  thought? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plan  of  your  own  that  you  care  to  outline? — A.-  Well,  I  can 
not  say  that  I  have.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Southern  mills  can  enter  any  market, 
practically  any  market  in  the  civilized  world,  in  competition  with  any  other  mill 
anywhere. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  adopted  for  introducing  your  goods  in  foreign  mar- 
kets?— A.  Well,  we  are  encouraging  steamship  lines.  Now  the  ports  of  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  are  becoming  quite  international  shipping  points.  Whereas  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  none,  11  different  steamship  lines  are  now  at  Mobile, 
practically  reaching  all  markets  of  distribution. 

Q.  Do  your  manufacturers  send  goods  to  the  foreign  markets  and  sell  them,  or 
are  they  sold  here  and  shipped  to  the  foreign  market? — A,  I  think  they  are  mostly 
sold  here  by  bills  of  lading.  I  think  there  is  an  arrangement  that  makes  all  ship- 
ments spot  cash  through  local  banks.  They  are  nearly  all  sold  on  bills  of  lading 
attached,  shipped  in  that  way,  and  in  that  way  become  a  cash  transaction.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  other.    I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  Has  your  convention  taken  any  action  on  the  matter 
of  the  extension  of  the  American  marine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  position  do  they  take  on  that  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  it? — A. 
Well,  it  has  not  gone  into  it  very  far,  very  carefully,  but  they  indorse  the  carry- 
ing of  all  American  products  in  American  vessels,  and  if  possible  to  foster  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  by  removing  the  disabilities  from  foreign-built  ships— a  ship 
built  in  any  part  of  the  world  if  bought  by  American  capital  to  be  run  as  an  Ameri- 
can vessel.  That  is  as  far  as  they  have  made  a  declaration.  The  claim  has  been 
made  that  the  lack  of  our  shipping  facilities  is  due  to  the  cheapness  of  foreign 
builders.  To  offset  that  and  to  remove  this  naval  marine  obstruction  against 
foreign-made  vessels  flying  the  American  flag — if  they  became  the  property  of  an 
American  owner  they  could  be  entered  as  American  ships;  that  was  recommended 
for  legislation.     I  do  not  know  what  effect  it  has. 

Q.  Has  your  convention  ever  taken  up  the  Nicaragua  Canal  matter? — A.  Yes; 
indorsed  that  at  both  sessions. 

Q.  Have  they  taken  any  position  toward  the  Asiatic  trade — trade  with  the 
Orient? — A.  General  Wheeler  was  to  have  delivered  an  address  on  that  subject, 
but  did  not  get  down  there.  That  seems  to  be  the  most  fascinating  trade  for  the 
South  in  the  textile  line  just  now. 

Q.  The  members  of  your  convention  are  considerably  centered  toward  that 
oriental  trade? — A.  Yes;  decidedly. 

Q.  They  are  expansionists,  I  presume? — A.  The  business  element — manufactur- 
ing element — are  all  that  way.  We  want  to  enter  all  markets,  and  have  it  to  do. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  East  and  South  both  that  the  South  should  enter  foreign 
markets  and  give  them  relief  from  competition.  I  took  that  position  at  Birming- 
ham, with  manufactures  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  that  they  fhould  help  Birmingham  to 
get  out  in  the  foreign  markets  and  help  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  for  that  reason,  and 
the  surplus  of  Southern  products  would  not  come  so  sharply  in  competition  with 
products  in  the  domestic  markets,  and  I  believe  that  is  regarded  as  sound  and  is 
being  accepted  pretty  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haeeis.  )  Have  you  ever  given  the  subject  of  dealing  in  options 
and  futures  on  cotton  any  thought? — A.  Very  little;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae  . )  You  depend  on  the  market  now  instead  of  selling  options 
and  futures? — A.  We  have  this  season,  for  the  first  time  I  believe,  controlled  the 
price  of  cotton  of  the  South.  The  cotton  has  been  sold  in  the  Huntsville  market 
at  the  same  day,  same  hour,  and  same  price  as  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haeeis.  )  That  is  a  healthy  condition? — A.  Yes;  and  it  has 
been  done  at  a  number  of  other  points  in  the  South.  This  is  the  first  season  it 
has  ever  been  done. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  has 
gone  into  spindles  in  the  South  this  last  year? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you.  It 
has  been  so  rapid  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  it.  I  think  it  approxi- 
mates §200,000,000. 

Q.  And  that  you  regard  as  almost  stationary  capital? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  that  interest  has  come  to  stay?— A.  No 
doubt  about  that.  There  is  not  a  question  about  that  in  my  mind  at  all.  There 
is  a  mill  at  Huntsville  that  has  a  gin  attached  to  it.  The  product  is  delivered  in 
the  farmer's  wagon  to  that  gin.  An  automatic  process  is  put  into  that  farmer's 
wagon,  and  by  a  suction  that  product  is  not  touched  any  more  until  it  comes 
out  a  finished  product  at  the  other  end  of  the  mill.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any 
more  economical  way  of  handling  the  product.  There  is  simply  ginning,  there 
is  no  baling,  no  expensive  handling  of  it.  There  is  no  transportation  of  any  kind. 
Now,  that  mill  made  last  year  63  per  cent  dividend.  I  am  notsayingthat  extrav- 
agantly, but  that  is  a  fact  as  I  have  it  from  an  officer  of  the  company. 

Q.  You  are  introducing  the  most  economical  methods? — A.  The  most  econom- 
ical methods  and  up-to-date  methods.  Machinery  is  the  latest.  The  mills  are 
the  best  equipped  on  this  continent.  The  mills  are  all  modern,  and  they  are  get- 
ting so  that  they  have  just  as  little  handling  as  possible.  Now,  I  say  that  is  a 
condition  that  can  not  be  overcome;  it  comes  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  factory; 
takes  that  product  as  it  comes  from  the  farmer  "s  wagon  in  the  raw  product.  If 
you  can  beat  it,  just  conceive  some  way  of  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  in  the  beginning  of  your  paper  that  organiza- 
tions are  to-day  the  greatest  menace  to  this  Government  that  exists  inside  or  out- 
side the  pale  of  our  national  domain.  There  is  no  qualification  in  that  statement. 
It  is  a  very  broad  statement,  and  I  presume,  of  course,  that  you  believe  it  to  be 
absolutely  true  or  you  would  not  have  stated  it  here? — A.  As  I  qualified  it  a  while 
ago,  if  my  charges  in  this  indictment  are  correct,  then  that  conclusion  is  correct, 
and  I  can  pot  qualify  it. 

Q.  I  presume  you  know  that  there  are  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  organized  Amer- 
ican workmen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  do  you 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  those  men  are  made  up  from  men  of  all  political  parties, 
that  they  are  men  of  all  churches  and  no  churches,  and  they  are  citizens  in  every 
respect  worthy  to  compare  with  any  other  class  of  citizens,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  is  rather  a  severe  commentary  upon  them;  that 
they  are  a  menace  to  our  Government,  greater  than  any  other  citizens  in  our 
country? — A.  The  obligation  is,  I  think,  that  much  the  stronger  to  correct  these 
evils  which  I  referred  to  specifically,  and  which  they  do  not  do.  It  does  not 
relievethe  menace.  The  fact  remains.  Now,  there  is  no  question  but  what  it  is 
due  to  an  erroneous  public  sentiment. 

Q.  Who  makes  this  public  sentiment? — A.  They  do;  the  labor  organizations. 

Q.  They  can  make  laws,  then,  when  they  come  to  it? — A.  They  are  making  them 
to-day. 

Q.  Then,  if  they  are  a  menace,  there  is  no  hope  of  this  menace  being  remedied 
in  the  country  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  is  there? — A.  From  my  stand- 
point, or  rather  from  my  judgment,  I  do  not  see  any.  I  believe  the  hope  of  that 
remedy  is  going  to  come  from  the  South. 

Q.  And  will  be  confined  to  the  South? — A.  No;  I  believe  the  moment  the  South 
solves  this  question,  that  you  will  adopt  it  just  as  speedily  as  any  other  section, 
but  the  initiative  will  be  taken  in  the  South.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  taken  in 
this  section. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  your  testimony  that  there  is  antagonism  in  the  South  toward 
organized  labor.  Is  that  true? — A.  No;  I  do  not  want  that  idea  to  prevail.  There 
is  a  feeling  in  the  South  that  the  South  wants  to  be  free  from  the  disturbances 
which  labor  have  brought  upon  the  North,  and  for  that  reason  they  will  go,  per- 
haps, farther  than  the  North  will  go  in  a  remedy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  do  not  want  the  labor  organizations  at  all? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  sentiment. 

Q.  Are  they  not  holding  out  inducements  to  northern  capital  and  northern 
manufacturers  that  they  will  be  free  from  the  control  of  these  organizations  if 
they  come  South? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true  in  the  textile  line. 

Q.  Then  organizations  are  to  be  contro.led  by  State  legislation  in  away;  is  that 
so? — A.  Well,  I  have  it  outlined  there.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  place  it 
beyond  the  power  of  any  organization  to  disturb  the  public  and  interfere  with  the 
public  rights  by  compulsory  arbitration.  It  would  not  hurt  organized  labor  any. 
It  will  be  absolutely  fair  to  both  capital  and  labor;  but  it  will  protect  both  sides, 
whereas  here  only  one  side  seems  to  be  looked  after. 
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Q.  You  say  that  you  have  no  objection  to  organized  labor  if  it  is  organized  for 
legitimate  purposes.  What  do  you  mean  by  legitimate  purposes?— A.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  workingmen  in  any  direction;  for  the  bettering  of  their  con- 
dition in  every  way.  That  is  perfectly  legitimate.  For  the  obtaining  of  better 
conditions  between  the  workingmen  and  their  employers;  bringing  them  nearer 
together. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  purpose  of  workingmen,  or  a  set  of  working- 
men,  to  have  some  voice  in  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  they  work? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  If  a  proprietor  is  devoid  of  feeling  and  stiff-necked  and  will  not  concede  that 
the  workingman  has  any  such  rights  as  those  enumerated,  must  they  submit  to 
the  will  of  the  employer? — A.  I  pointed  out  a  movement  by  which  he  can  be  made 
to  give  them  their  rights. 

Q.  He  must  go  to  the  court  and  find  out  he  has  that  right;  submit  to  that 
court?— A.  Well,  I  would  rather  do  that  than  destroy  somebody's  else  right. 

Q.  He  is  not  to  be  the  judge  at  all,  if  he  is  suffering  wrongs,  and  he  can  not 
get A.  (Interrupting. )  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

Q.  And  he  can  not  get  redress  from  the  employer;  and  if  he  belie\  es  that  he 
can  not  get  redress  from  the  courts,  from  the  experience  he  has  had,  he  must  sub- 
mit to  these  wrongs?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  he  is  a  bondman  instead  of  a  freeman? — A.  There  is  not  a  man  that 
goes  into  the  court  that  don't  believe  he  is  right. 

Q.  He  is  not  forced  to  go  to  court? — A.  You  won't  find  any  litigation  that  one 
or  the  other  party  is  not  arbitrarily  brought  into  court. 

Q.  You  say  the  workingmen  are  bringing  the  tribunals  of  this  country  into 
reproach  by  the  way  in  which  they  denounce  them,  etc.  I  suppose  you  mean 
their  denunciation  of  the  courts  on  account  of  the  use  which  they  have  made  of 
the  injunction.    Is  that  what  you  have  in  mind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  government  by  injunction? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  You  do? — A.  I  do,  absolutely.  I  believe  in  any  civil  process  that  the  laws  of 
the  land  allow.    I  believe  in  its  use. 

Q.  "Sou  believe  the  court  has  a  right  to  send  out  blanket  injunctions  command- 
ing 1  citizen  or  100  citizens  not  to  do  certain  things  which  citizens  may  believe 
those  people  have  in  mind  to  do? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  pro- 
tect to  the  utmost  every  right  that  comes  before  them  for  adjudication  in  any  man- 
ner that  is  within  their  province.  Now,  for  illustration,  a  boycott.  I  believe  a 
man  can  be  methodically  robbed  of  his  property  in  a  peaceable  way  by  a  set  of 
men  going  and  sitting  right  across  in  front  of  his  door  and  marking  everybody 
that  goes  in,  following  them  to  their  homes  and  placing  them  under  the  ban  of 
reproach.  I  believe  that  as  wrong  as  if  that  man  put  a  pistol  to  that  man's  head 
and  said,  "Hold  up  and  give  me  your  purse."  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
come  in  and  say  that  must  not  be  done. 

Q.  You  believe  there  has  not  been  any  abuse  of  the  writ  of  injunction? — A. 
That  is  possible.  It  is  possible  for  abuses  to  occur  in  every  line;  but  to  denounce 
wholesale  the  courts  of  this  country  and  bring  them  into  reproach  before  the 
working  class  to  me  is  criminal. 

Q.  Do  you"believe  a  judge  sitting  in  a  chamber  500  miles  or  more  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  labor  troubles  is  justified  in  issuing  an  injunction  against  a  thou- 
sand people,  named  and  unnamed,  for  instance,  who  are  at  the  seat  of  the  trou- 
ble?— A.  I  believe  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  if  the  proper  state  of  facts  are  made  out. 

Q.  On  representations  made  to  him  by  one  side? — A.  Proper  representations 
made  to  him  in  a  proper  way.  I  do  not  see' how  he  can  refuse  it,  and  I  think  the 
more  use  is  made  of  it  there  will  be  fewer  strikes;  and  1  am  for  government  by 
law,  not  by  violence. 

Q.  I  believe  you  concede  that  these  800,000  or  1,000,000  workingmen  who  are 
organized  in  the  North,  and  who,  as  1  said,  are  men  of  all  political  parties  and  all 
churches,  are  in  the  main  good  citizens? — A.  Thousands  of  them  are  as  good  as 
the  world  produces,  as  honest  men  as  there  are.  Their  judgment  may  be  warped 
from  one-sided  study,  studying  too  long  from  one  side,  and  consequently  they  may 
be  a  little  unfair  to  look  after  class  interests,  and  not  be  thoroughly  alive  to  pub- 
lic interests  as  they  should  be. 

Q.  You  encouraged,  I  believe,  the  organization  of  employers  of  the  South,  the 
capitalistic  class.  Do  you  believe  that  that  organization  will  be  less  a  menace  to 
the  country  than  the  organizations  of  labor  which  we  have  in  the  country? — A.  I 
knew  nothing  of  this  organization  until  I  heard  Mr.  Devens.  I  knew  nothing  of 
any  organization  of  employers  in  any  line.  My  idea  is  an  organization  similar  to 
what  he  outlined.    In  that  way  the  employers  are  able  to  protect  their  contracts. 
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They  are  able  to  protect  their  employees,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  they 
have  not  oganized  long  ago;  not  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  but  purely  for  equi- 
table purposes,  for  purposes  of  securing  equitable  contracts  alike  to  all  employers. 
Then,  if  that  is  done,  they  can  say  to  their  employees:  Now,  you  get  whatever  you 
earn;  you  get  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

Q.  Are  the  industries  of  Birmingham  prosperous? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  veiy 
much  so. 

Q.  As  much  so  as  any  other  State  in  the  South  or  North? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  organized  labor  controls  in  the  Birmingham  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  organized  labor  has  not  been  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  Birmingham? — A.  Birmingham  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  organized  during 
the  period  of  her  prosperity  as  she  is  now.  This  organization  has  been  going  on 
and  is  still  going  on,  most  of  it  being  done  within  the  last  12  months. 

Q.  But  prior  to  12  months  the  reorganization  of  the  Birmingham  district  was  in 
advance  of  any  other  industrial  city  in  the  South,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  organization  of  labor  has  gone  along  evenly  with  the  prosperity 
of  Birmingham,  has  it  not? — A.  Well,  you  may  put  it  that  way.  There  are  some 
lines  of  business  there  to-day,  the  contractors  and  builders,  perhaps,  who  are  not 
as  prosperous  as  they  were,  and  I  gather  they  have  been  subjected  to  more  losses 
from  labor-union  demands,  more  interruption  of  building,  more  strikes  which 
have  entailed  losses.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  don't  think  the  building  trades  of  that 
city  are  as  prosperous  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Q .  What  were  their  demand  s  f  or — a  larger  share? — A.  I  will  give  you  one  demand : 
The  plumbers  of  that  city  a  year  ago  were  working  at  9  hours,  25  cents  or  30  cents 
per  hour.  They  were  unionized  about  8  months  ago.  They  at  once  demanded  an 
H-hour  day  and  a  50-cent  limit. 

Q.  Per  hour? — A.  Per  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  an  unjust  demand? — A.  I  do  not;  but  I  know 
they  got  it. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  an  unjust  demand? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  contractors  had  to  pay  it? — A.  The  contractors  had  to  pay  it.  They  had 
a  large  number  of  contracts  on  which  there  were  heavy  forfeitures  unless  they 
were  finished  in  time. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  they  lost  money  on  them? — A.  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  workingmeu  believed  they  were  entitled  to 
that  number  of  hours  and  that  much  pay  per  hour? — A.  No;  it  was  done  purely 
because  they  got  these  fellows  in  a  tight  place. 

Q.  They  were  altogether  unreasonable? — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  The  other  side  were  entirely  in  the  right? — A.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  some  wrongs.  I  do  not  say  it  is  all  on  one  side,  but  I  say  that  was 
an  unjust  demand.    That  came  to  my  knowledge.    I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  at  arbitration  of  these  differences  between  them? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  side? — A.  Without  success  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Both  sides  offered  arbitration? — A.  Both  sides,  practically.  That  is,  some 
of  both.  The  allied  trades  there — there  is  what  they  call  the  Trades  League,  the 
allied  trades.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  natioual  organization  or  purely  local, 
but  the  officers  of  both  attempted  to  settle  the  matter,  without  success.  There  was 
another  illustration  which  I  will  give  you:  The  largest  corporation  in  that  section 
is  paying  to-day  arbitrary  assessments  or  dues  on  nonmembers  as  well  as  union 
members  of  their  employees  at  the  demand  of  the  labor  union. 

Q.  Who  is  this  that  is  paying  this  arbitrary  assessment? — A.  The  largest  corpo- 
ration in  that  district  is  paying  to-day  an  arbitrary  assessment. 

Q.  Why  are  they  paying  it? — A.  Paying  it  to  the  labor  unions. 

Q.  Why  are  they  paying  it?  —A.  Simply  because  they  can  not  help  themselves. 
It  is  a  demand  of  labor  unionism. 

Q.  Labor  unions  levy  tribute  upon  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  of  that,  please? — A.  I  do  not  know  the 
details.  I  only  know  that  as  a  fact.  I  know  that  the  same  demand  was  made  on 
another  corporation,  and  they  were  given  23  hours — a  short  length  of  time— to 
accede  to  it,  or  their  men  would  be  called  out;  and  the  proprietor  stated  to  them 
that  he  could  not  do  it,  "because  it  is  illegal,  against  the  law;  I  can  not  do  it." 
And  it  has  not  been  done  by  that  organization  at  all  yet,  but  the  other  organiza- 
tion is  doing  it,  I  am  informed  the  week  past. 

Q.  They  must  have  profited  in  doing  it?— A.  Well,  they  said  they  could  not  help 
themselves.     I  said  to  you  that  the  labor  union  controls  that  district. 

Q.  And  yet  on  the  whole  that  Birmingham  is  prosperous? — A.  There  are  excep- 
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tional  times  in  the  Birmingham  district  just  now.  Up  to  the  last  4  years  the  Bir- 
mingham district  was  not  prosperous;  losing  money.  The  furnaces  of  Birming- 
ham were  selling  iron  as  low,  at  one  time,  as  $5.75  a  ton,  and  lost  money  on  every 
ton  sold  at  that  price,  and  yet  the  labor  was  getting  the  same  rate  of  wages  all 
that  period.  There  was  a  period  from  1890  to  1895  in  which  there  was  no  money 
made  by  the  furnaces  and  iron  interests  of  Birmingham. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  employers  of  labor  are  men  who  live  in  palaces 
and  drive  fast  horses,  have  fine  homes  and  all  the  comforts  of  life,  as  a  rule,  and 
that  the  people  who  work  for  them  are  men  who  just  barely  eke  out  an  existence?— 
A.  No.  I  know  of  some  who  once  lived  in  huts  who  live  in  palaces  to-day  and 
who  are  owners  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  Alabama  district. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  rule  that  the  employers  of  labor  are  in  that  condition,  as  compared 
with  the  laborers? — A.  It  may  be  through  this  country,  but  some  of  our  mine 
owners  in  that  section  were  once  miners.  1  know  of  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
mines  in  that  section — well,  I  can  recall  two  or  three  that  were  once  in  the  mines 
who  are  managers  of  these  mines  to-day,  who  were  poor  men,  very  poor  men,  10 
years  ago. 

Q.  Are  employers  of  labor  always  fair?  Do  they  always  give  the  workingman 
the  proper  share  or  his  proper  reward  of  industry? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  they 
are,  any  more  than  any  other  men  driving  a  trade.  He  always  wants  to  get  the 
best  on  his  side. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  these  labor  troubles  were  caused  by  greed 
of  the  employer  and  the  knowledge  of  the  workingmen  that  they  were  not  getting 
their  proper  share? — A.  Well,  my  belief  is  that  a  large  number  of  these  differences 
occur  from  that  feeling  among  the  working  people.  They  believe  that  their 
employers  are  not  just  to  them  and  their  employers  are  getting  an  undue  propor- 
tion. No  doubt  about  that,  in  my  mind;  that  belief  exists  among  the  working 
class.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  or  whether  that  feeling 
is  due,  as  I  said,  awhile  ago,  to  wrong  education;  in  some  cases  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  You  believe  the  workingman  should  be  educated  to  believe  he  is  getting  his 
just  share? — A.  No;  I  believe  the  workingman  should  be  educated  to  believe  that 
he  has  the  same  right  to  try  to  become  a  manager  himself;  that  his  ambition 
should  always  be  alive,  and  that  he  should  not  become  a  misanthrope,  and  that 
he  has  no  possibility  of  improving  himself.  I  believe  we  have  not  put  him  in  that 
position. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  they  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  that  they 
have  the  right  to  become  an  employer  if  they  can,  and  that  perhaps  many  of  them 
have  that  ambition  all  the  while? — A.  It  don't  look  like  it;  they  don't  act  like  it; 
otherwise  they  would  not  try  to  destroy  their  own  business. 

Q.  The  employers  have  come  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  employees,  certainly? — 
A.  Yes;  always.    I  think  that  ambition  should  always  be  before  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  little,  I  believe,  of  the  sliding  scale  which  exists  in  the  iron 
A.  (Interrupting.)  Wage  scale;  the  differential  wage  scale  is  one. 

Q.  The  sliding  wage  scale  of  the  Amalgamated  Association — do  you  know  who 
initiated  that  sliding  scale? — A.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  labor  organizations  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  that  into  effect. 

Q.  The  proprietors  have  agreed  to  it? — A.  I  think  the  proprietors  must  have 
agreed  to  it.  or  it  would  not  have  gone  into  effect. 

Q.  Satisfactory  to  them? — A.  Satisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  That  is  another  good  result  of  the  work  of  organized  labor? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  all  right.  Wherever  they  do  good  I  will  praise  them;  wherever  they  do  wrong 
I  can  not. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  the  Typographical  Union,  which  has  an 
organization  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  South?  Would  you  class  them  with  these 
people  who  are  a  menace  to  our  Government? — A.  Well,  let  me  give  you  a  little 
experience  of  my  own;  it  does  not  exist  to-day,  but  it  did  at  that  time.  I  began 
my  career  as  a  printer  and  as  a  publisher.  I  had  a  young  man  who  boarded  at 
my  house  and  was  a  part  of  my  family.  He  wanted  to  learn  printing,  and  I  put 
him  in  my  office.  I  advanced  him  as  rapidly  as  he  became  proficient,  until  he 
became  the  foreman  of  my  office.  The  week  I  made  him  foreman — I  had  my  own 
office,  and  another  office  in  the  same  city  was  doing  my  press  work,  as  it  is 
called — when  the  forms  were  sent  to  this  other  office  they  refused  to  print  my 
paper.  The  foreman  came  to  see  me  and  said  I  must  discharge  this  young  man 
whom  I  had  made  foreman;  that  his  office  would  not  print  my  paper  unless  I  did. 
I  told  him  I  would  stop  publishing  my  paper  before  I  would  do  so.  That  young 
man  had  been  raised  with  me;  he  was  loyal  to  my  interests;  he  had  proven  him- 
self proficient;  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  work;  and  that  I  would 
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not,  under  any  circumstances,  discharge  him.  That  whole  office  went  on  a  strike, 
and  caused  a  considerable  loss  to  the  publishers  of  my  paper.  It  was  finally 
adjusted,  and  to  harmonize  the  matter  I  advised  my  young  man  to  become  a 
member  of  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  What  city  was  that  in? — A.  Louisville,  Ky.,  25  years  ago.  That  was  my 
first  experience  with  labor  unionism. 

Q.  How  long  had  this  young  man  worked  at  his  trade  before  you  put  him  in  as 
foreman? — A.  About  12  months. 

Q.  Twelve  months.  Are  you  a  practical  printer  yourself? — A.  No;  I  am  not  a 
practical  printer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  at  12  months  in  the  trade  is  competent  to  be  a  foreman 
over  men  in  an  office  that  gets  out  a  daily  newspaper? — A.  He  was  competent. 
He  did  his  work  to  satisfy  me.  He  got  out  his  paper  in  admirable  shape,  on  time, 
thoroughly  satisfactory;  nothing,  as  the  manager  of  that  office,  that  I  had  to 
complain  of  in  any  way. 

Q.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  rule  in  the  union  was  that  a  man  should  work  3 
years  in  the  trade  before  he  could  become  a  journeyman.  That  rule  of  the  union 
had  been  violated  then  in  this  case,  had  it  not? — A.  This  young  man  was  with  me 
in  my  family.  I  had  put  him  in  the  office  at  the  request  of  his  mother  to  learn 
the  business.  He  became  so  proficient,  adapted  himself  to  it,  worked  at  all  hours, 
that  I  saw  he  was  competent  and  admitted  to  be  competent.  The  foreman  of  this 
other  office  said,  "  I  have  no  complaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  your  paper  is 
brought  to  me  except  that  this  young  man  is  not  a  member  of  the  union." 

Q.  That  was  a  controversy  between  you  and  the  printer  or  trade  organization? — 
A.  Exactly.  Now,  I  regarded  it  as  so  unjust  that  this  demand  came  to  me  in  that 
shop  that  I  should  discharge  that  man  that  I  refused  to  do  it  if  my  paper  could 
not  be  published.  I  had  a  contract  with  them,  and  I  told  them  I  would  hold  them 
in  damages  if  they  refused  to  get  it  out  on  time,  and  they  sent  it  out  to  another 
office  and  had  it  printed.  They  had  trouble  in  the  office,  and  it  was  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  it  was  adjusted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  holding  a  propaganda 
in  the  South  and  trying  to  induce  people  to  join  labor  organizations? — A.  Yes;  as 
never  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  all  the  influence  of  that  powerful  organization  is  being 
exerted  in  that  direction? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  prevail  against  that  influence  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor? — A.  1  think  that  the  outlook  is  very  good  for  compulsory  arbitration. 
1  do  not  consider  that  we  are  fighting  that  organization  at  all  or  fighting  any  other. 
Our  position  is  to  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude  where  we  will  be  free  from  labor 
disturbances.     You  can  have  all  the  labor  organizations  you  want. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  idea  of  organized  labor?  Is  not  that  what  they  are  striving 
for,  to  be  free  from  labor  disturbances? — A.  No:  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
All  the  organizations  have  been  and  are  directed  to  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  know  that  they  are  suffering  under 
unjust  conditions  and  that  they  are  striving  to  get  out  from  under  those  injus- 
tices?—A.  They  should  be  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  secure  a  position  that  will 
lead  them  to  arbitration,  either  voluntary  among  themselves  or  from  the  State  and 
the  nation.  I  believe  the  most  intelligent  labor  leaders  will  take  that  view  from 
this  time  forth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  labor  organization  that  is  not  in  favor  of  arbitration? — 
A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do;  but  then  it  is  voluntary  arbitration  and  in  no  way 
binding  upon  anybody  on  either  side  to  it. 

Q.  You  heard  the  evidence  this  morning.  Is  not  that  very  good  evidence  (refer- 
ring to  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Devens,  assistant  secretary  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  concerning  mode  of  settlement  of  labor  difficulties  adopted  at  a  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  said  association  and  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists.  Said  testimony  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  testimony 
relating  to  labor  difficulties  in  Chicago.)— A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  that  is 
excellent. 

Q.  Of  the  result  of  voluntary  arbitration? — A.  I  think  that  is  excellent.  I  will 
say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  that  until  this  morning  and  it  is  a  revelation  to  me, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  get  it  because  it  is  an  evidence  in  the  right  direction. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  H,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  P.  COFFIN, 

Vice-president  of  Southern  Industrial  Convention. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  10.35  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris, 
presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  John  P.  Coffin  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — A.  John  P. 
Coffin,  Lake  Butler,  Fla. 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  position? — A.  Vice-piesident. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention  since  its 
inception? — A.  Yes;  I  was  one.of  its  first  officers. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  opportunities  for  knowing  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
the  South,  organized  and  unorganized,  and  the  laws  with  respect  to  labor? — A. 
Well,  both  as  a  newspaper  man  and  as  a  large  employer  of  labor  in  different  lines 
of  industry  in  the  past  10  years,  so  far  as  to  laws  governing  the  labor  question, 
we  have  not  very  many  in  the  States  that  I  have  operated  in.  There  are  some  few 
that  control  it,  but  very  few.    It  has  been  just  run  by  labor  itself  largely. 

Q.  Your  means  of  observation  have  been  quite  extended? — A.  Very  extended; 
all  over  the  South. 

Q.  Nearly  every  State  in  th  a  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  personal  observation  then  and  from  contact  with  leading  men  in  the 
South  you  have  formed  the  opinions  which  you  give  before  this  commission? — A. 
Yes,  from  close  personal  observation,  great  interest  being  taken  in  it  by  myself;  I 
have  watched  it  very  closely. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  a  paper  which  you  would  present  to  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  1  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  secretary  of  your  convention  appeared  before  this 
Industrial  Commission  the  day  before  yesterday  and  gave  some  testimony.  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  a  leading  Southern  journal,  printed  the  press  report  of  that  testi- 
mony, and  after  the  report  there  appeared  an  editorial  item  to  the  effect  that  the 
Huntsville  Industrial  Convention,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  accredited  sec- 
retary, is  rather  circumscribed  in  its  influences  and  not  altogether  representa- 
tive. Of  course  that  would  be  a  very  safe  statement  to  make  in  regard  to  any 
gathering  of  men,  but  that  item  appearing  at  the  foot  of  what  was  one  of  the 
severest  capitalistic  arraignments  of  organized  labor  that  I  have  ever  listened  to, 
I  considered  that  it  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  organization.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  how  far  the  influences  of 
this  convention  do  extend  and  how  far  they  are  representative  of  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  South?— A.  The  limiting  of  the  convention  to  Huntsville  is  an 
error.  Its  first  session  was  held  in  Huntsville.  Mr.  Thompson  is  really,  I  sup- 
pose, the  author  of  the  convention,  its  originator,  with  ex-Governor  McCorkle,  of 
West  Virginia,  as  his  backer  and  the  president  of  the  institution.  The  first  ses- 
sion came  to  my  attention  through  invitations  being  extended  to  all  whom  they 
could  ascertain  were  interested  in  the  industrial  conditions  in  the  South.  Invita- 
tions were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  States,  to  all  industrial  interests,  mayors  of 
principal  cities,  and  these  officials,  the  mayors  and  governors,  were  requested  to 
send  representative  men  to  this  convention  to  represent  their  several  interests,  their 
several  States,  and  their  several  localities.  The  first  convention  met  in  October, 
1899,  in  Huntsville,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  Southern  industrial  conventions, 
it  had  more  brains  and  more  intelligence  and  was  a  more  representative  body  than 
I  ever  before  saw  together  in  a  convention  in  the  South.  The  second  convention 
was  called  to  meetat  Chattanooga,  and  in  that  convention,  also,  we  had  representa- 
tives from  almost  every  Southern  State.  There  was  1  missing,  I  think.  These  men 
represented  the  influence  of  their  sections;  they  represented  the  industries  of  their 
section,  and  it  was,  as  I  look  upon  it,  a  nonpolitical,  strictly  industrial  organiza- 
tion, with  the  true  and  best  interest  of  the  State  and  nation  at  heart. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now  you  may  proceed  with  your  paper.— A.  Perhaps, 
gentlemen,  in  looking  over  this,  I  may  have  gone  into  generalities  more  than  I 
should  have  done,  but  my  observation  has  been  from  a  broad  status  always, 
rather  looking  over  general  results  and  general  facts  than  detail  facts.  It  has 
been  looking  to  the  results  from  any  action  rather  than  to  the  specific  action  or 
details  of  that  action.  Therefore  if  I  trench  upon  and  give  my  own  beliefs  too 
much,  you  may  be  assured  that  they  are  beliefs  that  are  founded  absolutely  on 
my  observation  of  absolute  facts. 
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(Here  witness  read  paper,  as  follows:) 

"As  to  labor  in  the  several  industries. — The  relation  of  organized  labor  to  non- 
union labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  contract  is,  as  is  well  known  by  all  who 
have  given  the  matter  attention,  arelation  of  suppression  of  nonunion  labor  by  labor 
combination  whenever  and  wherever  it  can,  by  any  means  in  its  power,  produce  such 
suppression,  using  force,  even  to  the  death,  when  it  can  attain  its  end  by  no  other 
means;  and  should  nonunion  labor  surrender  to  combination  without  force  being 
used,  then  it  simply  means  a  death  by  slow  starvation,  for  where  not  strenuous 
in  their  own  behalf  those  who  are  not  in  the  labor  trust  are  allowed  no  favors 
and  no  chance  to  earn  their  bread.  , It  is  a  matter  of  placing  their  liberty  in  the 
hands  of  a  walking  delegate,  submitting  to  enforced  idleness  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  or  taking  their  places  in  the  field  of  labor,  ready  to  combat  force  with  force, 
if  need  be,  even  to  the  death.  Labor  unions,  in  their  relations  to  nonunion  men, 
simply  say  by  their  political  governors,  '  You  must  do  as  we  say  and  submit  to 
our  dictation  or  you  shall  not  labor  for  yourself,  your  wife,  or  your  little  ones.' 
Unskilled  labor  is  seldom  organized  to  an  extent  to  play  any  serious  part  in  the 
great  labor  problem,  so  far  as  organization  goes. 

"The  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes,  in  my  observation,  are:  First,  the 
walking  delegate,  a  man  usually  who  desires  to  earn  a  living  from  the  muscles  of 
others,  a  born  and  cultivated  agitator  who,  though  himself  prospering  largely 
from  the  earnings  of  others,  can  not  bear  to  see  peace  prevailing  for  fear  that  the 
sinecure  he  enjoys  will  be  lost.  Therefore  he  insinuates  suggestions  into  the  minds 
of  those  most  ready  to  receive  them — a  chance  grievance  here,  a  misunderstanding 
there;  he  exaggerates  instead  of  removes.  The  leaven  works;  the  whole  mass  is 
stirred,  particle  by  particle,  man  by  man,  until  the  whole  finally  overflows  in  a 
strike,  without  cause  or  reason,  to  the  injury  of  all  concerned,  the  laborer  most 
of  all. 

"  Second  in  the  category  of  causes  I  should  place  the  great  crime  of  greed;  but 
always  and  ever  in  instigating  and  producing  the  effect  from  these  causes  comes 
in  the  agitator.  A  manufacturer  is  prospering;  the  men  have  been  paid  fair  wages 
with  which  they  are  content;  the  manufacturer  has  a  large  contract  on  hand 
which  he  must  fill.  The  opportunity  creates  the  desire;  greedmust  be  satiated:  a 
demand  for  increased  wages  is  made,  a  strike  ordered,  perhaps  not  sanctioned  by 
one-fourth  the  employees;  the  works  are  shut  down;  all  concerned  suffer,  until 
after  a  time,  when  one  or  the  other  is  tired  out,  work  begins  again  on  some  agreed 
basis,  but  without  satisfaction  or  profit  to  either  side,  no  matter  which  wins. 
The  laborer  may  have  to  work  weeks  or  months  to  pay  up  what  he  has  lost  dur- 
ing the  stoppage,  while  the  manufacturer  has  lost  all  opportunity  of  making  what 
would  have  been  a  profit  from  his  contract.  The  cordial  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  are  gone,  perhaps  never  to  be  restored.  It  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  greed  is  on  the  other  side,  and  narrow-minded  employers  grind  the 
wages  of  labor  down  to  such  a  point  that  no  respectable  man  can  live  upon  the 
stipend,  and  this  causes  a  strike  in  which  both  are  equally  injured,  though  in  this 
case,  the  laborer  instead  of  the  employer  has  the  sympathy  of  the  community. 

"  The  third  cause,  and  perhaps  it  should  have  been  placed  earlier  in  the  list,  is 
the  employment  of  nonunion  men  in  a  shop  where  the  labor  combination  are  try- 
ing to  obtain  and  keep  absolute  control.  This  cause  attacks  the  right  of  not  only 
the  employer  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  but  it  attacks  the  right  of  an  American 
citizen  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  loved  ones;  it  attacks  the  very 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  e^ual  rights  to  all  men;  it  forms  a  class 
which  arrogates  to  itself  exclusive  privileges  and  denies  equal  rights  of  others;  it 
forms  a  gigantic  trust,  besides  which  the  so-called  trusts  or  aggregations  of  cap- 
ital pale  into  insignificance. 

"There  are  many  other  causes,  but  in  my  own  observation  these  are  the  leading 
ones,  or  perhaps  they  should  be  divided  into  four:  The  desire  of  walking  delegates 
to  keep  their  position,  which  they  feel  would  be  insecure  without  trouble;  the 
greed  of  the  laborer  aroused  by  the  agitator;  the  greed  of  the  employer,  aroused 
by  his  own  cupidity;  the  attempt  of  labor  unions  to  allow  no  one  but  those  in  the 
labor  trust  to  earn  a  living. 

"27ie  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts. — I  have  already  referred  to  these 
in  regard  to  the  loss  of  wages  by  the  laborer  and  time  and  damage  by  the  employer, 
but  to  the  community  at  large  I  have  not  referred.  In  some  cases  perhaps  the 
damage  in  this  respect  is  not  so  great,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  equal,  if  not  greater, 
to  the  general  public  than  to  the  contending  parties.  Laborers  can  not  pay  their 
bills;  the  accustomed  circulation  of  currency  from  the  normal  pay  roll  is  cut 
down  totally;  business  is  stagnant;  the  very  air  breathes  of  distrust  and  fear;  the 
whole  morale  of  the  community  is  affected,  even  where  the  corporation  is  a  pri- 
vate one;  but  where  it  involves  public  or  semipublic  institutions,  snch  as  rail- 
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roads,  street-car  lines,  water  or  gas  companies,  or  anything  upon  which  the  public 
generally  depend  for  transportation  or  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  then  the  stop- 
page of  work  by  either  a  strike  or  lockout  becomes  a  public  calamity  and  should 
be  controlled  and  governed  by  the  public  and  by  statutory  law. 

"The  method  of  strikes,  the  boycott,  the  black  list,  picketing,  or  patroling,  all 
are  well  known  and  it  is  useless  to  go  into  an  extended  argument  regarding  them. 
They  are  un-American  in  that  they  seek  to  invade  private  rights  and  induce 
outsiders  to  take  up  the  quarrel  regardless  of  its  justice.  A  man  has  a  right  to 
trade  or  cease  trading,  as  it  suits  him;  if  a  friend  desires,  from  sympathy,  to  fol- 
low the  same  course,  I  would  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  the  right.  An  employer 
has  a  right  to  discharge  a  man  and  to  refuse  to  rehire  him,  and  an  employee  has  a 
right  to  leave  his  employment  and  refuse  to  return;  but  no  man  has  aright,  be  he 
employer  or  employee,  to  place  the  name  of  another  upon  any  list  which  will  tend 
to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  or  scorn  and  deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  employ  labor 
or  to  obtain  it.  This  leaves  no  chance  of  repentance,  even  should  the  one  so  black- 
listed be  in  the  wrong,  and  perchance,  though  he  had  been  wrong,  he  may  see  the 
error  of  his  way  and  be  correct  hereafter,  but  placed  upon  such  a  list  his  way  is 
hedged  up,  and  there  remaineth  no  opportunity  for  repentance. 

"The  sympathetic  strike  is  one  of  the  most  unjust  of  all  the  methods  of  organ- 
ized labor,  and  when  I  refer  to  sympathetic  strikes,  I  mean  sympathetic  lockouts 
as  well;  but  the  latter  is  extremely"rare  in  occurrence,  while  the  former  is  very 
frequent.  I  have  seen  a  strike  of  this  character  where  one  manufacturer  was 
paying  a  higher  wage  scale  than  others;  the  employees  of  the  other  establishments 
struck  for  the  same  scale,  and  the  other  places  were  shut  down  for  some  days 
while  the  higher  scale  went  on  at  work.  Those  laborers  who  were  losing  their 
wages  could  not  bear  to  see  the  prosperity  of  the  others,  agitators  began  their 
work  of  suggestion,  the  idler  became  restless,  and,  finally,  by  force,  compelled  the 
satisfied,  contented  laborers  to  cease  work,  break  confidence  with  their  employer, 
and  ruin  his  business  for  the  ostensible  purposo  of  bringing  to  bear  the  influence 
of  that  establishment  upon  the  others  to  cause  them  to  come  to  the  terms  of  the 
strikers.  This,  too,  is  often  carried  into  other  trades  and  avenues  of  business,  so 
if  allowed  to  carry  out  their  designs  to  a  logical  conclusion,  a  strike  in  a  little  fac- 
tory in  Massachusetts,  or  some  other  section  of  the  country,  would  paralyze  every 
railroad  and  shut  down  every  machino  in  the  United  States  which  is  under  control 
of  union  labor;  and  then — what  then?  Union  laborers  would  compel  all  nonunion 
labor  to  cease,  even  at  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle.  Another  great  trouble  with  a  strike 
in  all  its  phases  is  the  crowd  of  worthless,  drunken  vagabonds  who  attach  them- 
selves to  the  skirts  of  labor's  coat,  or  to  its  body  politic,  and  suck  its  lifeblood, 
and,  while  weakening  it,  bring  it  into  disgrace  and  contumely,  for  I  believe  a  large 
part  of  the  evil  deeds  committed  during  a  strike  are  not  by  laborers  themselves, 
but  by  their  parasites  who  strive  to  live  by  the  misfortunes  of  labor. 

"  Conciliation  is  well,  but  it  must  come  before  the  strike  or  lockout.  It  can  not 
come  later  without  it  comes  about  by  the  absolute  collapse  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  then  the  successful  one  is  conciliated.  Mediation  is  an  excellent  thing  when 
both  sides  desire  it;  otherwise  the  would-be  mediator  may  be  politely  reminded 
that  it  would  be  well  to  attend  to  his  own  business,  as  we  were  in  the  Anglo 
African  war.  Arbitration  is  well  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  but  my  experience 
and  observation  has  been  that  when  arbitration  is  proposed  both  sides  are  juggling 
so  hard  to  obtain  the  advantage  nothing  is  accomplished.  The  only  method,  in 
my  mind,  is  compulsory  arbitration.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
this  method.  Its  constitutionality  may  be  called  in  question,  but  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration would,  when  properly  constituted  under  State  law,  be  a  tribunal  which 
would  command  respect.  It  would  be  judge  and  jury,  with,  however,  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  retained  by  the  parties.  This  would  give  a  court  of 
quick  resort  and  quick  action,  and  its  dictates  could  be  acquiesced  in  by  both 
parties  without  loss  of  dignity  or  prejudice  to  their  cases.  Thus  in  a  day  or  two 
a  status  quo  could  be  reached,  work  go  on,  and  normal  conditions  be  restored  to 
the  community,  and  my  private  opinion  is  that  the  verdict  so  made  by  a  fair- 
minded  board  would  stand,  and  an  appeal  would  seldom  be  taken. 

"As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  industrial  iinterests  at  the  recent  Southern 
Industrial  Convention  at  Chattanooga,  Tonn.,  I  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  that  body  of  representative  men — men 
who  have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart: 

"'We  recommend  the  appointment  by  every  Southern  State  of  a  board  of 
arbitration,  composed  of  not  more  than  3  members,  selected  for  their  general  fit- 
ness for  the  position  and  free  from  political  influences,  to  whom  all  differences 
between  labor  and  capital  shall  be  referred  and  whose  decisions  shall  be  final,  except 
that  an  appeal  may  lie  from  such  decision  by  any  aggrieved  party  to  the  civil 
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courts,  in  the  meantime  making  it  a  felony  to  strike  or  order  a  boycott  or  lockout 
pending  such  decision  in  the  courts.' 

"  I  would  say  here,  before  this  august  body,  that  I  believe  every  State  will  have 
to  adopt  some  such  legislation  as  will  reach  fctiis  idea.  I  believe,  however,  I  would 
favor,  before  reference  to  the  board,  an  official  notice  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties,  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  that  within  a  certain  definite  time  they  must 
cease  all  strife  and  reach  an  agreement  or  appear  before  the  established  board  for 
a  compulsory  settlement  of  the  affair,  both  sides  being  given  a  fair  hearing  and 
the  board  having  the  power  to  punish  for  contempt  any  parties  refusing  to  appear 
before  it.  This  board,  I  think,  by  acting  promptly  would  render  the  resort  to  the 
injunction  unnecessary,  and  I  believe  this  a  desideratum. 

"I  believe  in  aiding  the  laborer  as  much  as  possible,  and  believe  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  employers  to  do  this.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  few  dollars  extra  wrung 
from  the  pockets  of  labor  will  ever  bring  a  sure  and  permanent  prosperity  to  the 
employer;  therefore  I  believe  fully  that  in  ordinary  cases,  where  it  is  in  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  a  weekly  pay  roll  should  be  made  out  and  cashed.  This 
has  always  been  my  method  when  I  have  employed  large  numbers  of  laborers, 
and  never  but  onco,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks,  did  I  have  a  commissary.  My 
men  were  paid  in  cash  weekly  and  were  content  and  satisfied.  In  cases  of  rail- 
roads, where  the  workmen  are  scattered  along  a  large  system,  it  would  be  almost 
an  impossibility  to  pay  them  oftener  than  once  a  month,  but  where  that  is  done 
regularly  it  works  no  hardships. 

"Time  work,  piecework,  etc.,  must  be  governed,  in  my  estimation,  by  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  case.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  much  overtime  work.  The 
human  machine  needs  rest,  and  it  must  have  it  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

"The  living  wage  is  hard  to  reach  by  any  regular  standard.  The  community 
in  which  one  labors,  the  character  of  his  labor,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  all 
tell  upon  the  question;  for  ignorant,  unskilled  labor  does  not  require  the  surroudd- 
ings  of  a  skilled  and  educated  mechanic,  who  should  be  able  to  purchase  and  sur- 
round himself  with  literature  concerning  his  work,  which  expenditure  of  money 
would  make  him  still  more  valuable  to  his  employer.  Location  makes  a  difference 
in  the  '  living  wage.'  In  the  South  the  same  method  of  living  requires  much  less 
than  in  the  North.  The  iuel  bill  is  very  largely  eliminated,  and  one  can  live  with 
less  expenditure  in  houses  and  furnishings. 

' '  I  have  already  stated  that  I  believe  in  cash  payments,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  take  up  the  question  of  '  store  orders, '  but  I  will  do  so  long  enough 
to  state  a  few  instances  within  my  knowledge.  I  know  that  I  am  touching  a  very 
sensitive  spot  in  the  feelings  of  many  employers  when  1  speak  of  this,  but  I  believe 
the  truth  should  be  told  regardless  of  the  susceptibilities  of  anyone.  If  conducted 
on  a  competitive  basis,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  manufacturer  should  not  own  a  store 
where  his  employees  could  trade  if  they  so  desired,  where  they  could  obtain  credit 
up  to  the  amount  of  their  labor,  audwhen  necessary  anticipate  pay  day  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  credit;  but  where  one  does  so  own  a  store  the  logical  effect  is  to 
wish  the  employee  to  trade  exclusively  with  him,  and  it  also  has  a  tendency  to 
postpone  the  pay  day  so  the  laborer  will  be  compelled  to  trade  at  the  store.  Again, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  stores  so  owned  and  operated,  practically  having  a  mortgage 
on  the  trade  of  the  employee,  are  never  satisfied  with  small  profits  upon  goods, 
and  labor  is  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant  percentage,  far  above  what  it  would 
if  they  received  the  cash  and  could  trade  at  other  points.  This  is  not  always  so, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  but  it  is  in  many,  far  too  many  cases.  I  know  commissaries 
in  the  South  where  laborers  are  compelled  to  pay  12  cents  per  pound  for  a  grade 
of  salt  meat  which  has  cost  the  employer  less  than  6  cents  per  pound  laid  down  at 
his  store,  and  in  many  such  places  no  article  is  sold  at  less  than  100  per  cent  profit, 
thus  cutting  the  laborers  wage  in  two. 

"Pines  and  penalties  should  not  be  enforced  except  in  cases  of  willful  careless- 
ness or  willful  disobedience  to  orders,  and  in  either  case,  should  it  be  often  repeated, 
so  that  fines  or  penalties  were  necessary,  it  would  be  well  for  the  party  to  be  dis- 
charged. In  a  well-managed  place,  where  the  relations  are  what  they  should  be 
between  employer  and  employed,  it  will  be  very  seldom  necessary  to  have  such 
fines  and  penalties. 

"Factory  tenements  are,  I  believe,  from  my  observation,  a  good  thing,  when 
properly  built  and  when  under  the  control  of  honorable  management;  but  what  I 
believe  would  be  far  better  for  all  concerned  would  be  the  erection  of  neat  cot- 
tages, with  a  garden  and  yard,  to  be  sold  upon  the  installment  plan  to  such 
employees  as  are  faithful  workmen.  I  might  say  right  here  that  I  pursued  that 
plan  myself  and  found  it  was  successful.  This  would  make  the  laborer  a  prop- 
erty owner,  would  give  him  a  pride  in  his  surroundings  and  an  individuality 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  often  lacking  in  a  row  of  tenement  houses,  which 
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often  fairly  swarm  with  a  population  by  far  too  numerous  for  the  space  provided. 
A  man  owning  his  house  is  a  fixture.  He  seldom  strikes  of  hie  own  accord.  He 
educates  his  children.  He  takes  pride  in  dressing  them  neatly  and  in  cultivating 
the  social  graces  and  amenities  of  life,  which  show  the  true  man  in  no  matter 
what  position  he  may  be  placed. 

' '  The  influence  of  organized  labor  may  be  to  keep  up  the  wage  scale  and  would 
be  if  organization  always  meant  competence,  but  it  does  not.  In  striving  for 
numbers  anyone  almost  who  will  agree  to  submit  to  the  rules  governing  strikes, 
nonunion  labor,  etc.,  will  be  taken  in,  and  thus,  though  strong  in  numbers,  they 
are  feeble  in  body.  The  very  weight  of  numbers  tends  to  disintegration,  for  where 
a  union  does  not  giveitsmembersan  absolute  badge  of  ability  they  can  not  expect  to 
be  paid  more  than  others  outside  of  their  organization  who  are  equallycompetent. 

"  The  effect  of  new  and  improved  machinery  on  labor  has,  of  course,  atendency 
to  decrease  the  force  employed  in  the  several  industries  using  such  machinery,  but 
the  lower  price  which  can  thus  be  made  largely  increases  the  demand  and  the 
output  is  so  increased  that  almost  if  not  as  much  labor  is  eventually  employed. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  printing  business;  machines  have  been  in  the  past  few 
years  introduced  which  have  multiplied  the  composition  of  one  man  by  about 
eight,  but  the  size  of  the  various  publications  has  also  been  multiplied,  not,  per- 
haps, to  the  same  extent,  but  largely.  Again,  the  introduction  of  this  machine 
has  brought  out  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  only  those  who  are 
quick,  sober,  and  steady  can  for  any  length  of  time  hold  a  position  at  the  keyboard 
of  a  type  machine.  In  my  rounds  I  find  very  few  printers  idle  if  they  really  want 
to  work.  Many  of  them  do  not  obtain  as  large  wages  as  they  did;  neither  now 
does  it  require  them  to  expend  as  much  for  their  subsistence  as  it  did  formerly. 
There  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  there  are  no  more  printers  idle,  and  that  is,  a 
'printer  ordinarily  can  and  will  do  something  else  if  he  is  not  at  work  at  something 
else,  and  many,  very  many,  of  our  great  men  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
printers,  graduated,  as  it  were,  with  a  diploma  of  capacity  which  takes  them  into 
any  desired  walk  of  life.  I  do  not  consider  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved 
machinery  an  unmixed  evil  for  the  workingman  by  any  means.  It  may,  and 
perhaps  does,  unsettle  conditions  temporarily,  but  in  a  short  time  a  normal  status 
is  regained  and  all  are  again  at  work. 

"The  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  on  themselves  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  nature  of  the  employment.  Woman,  by  her  physical  forma- 
tion, is  unfitted  for  some  classes  of  work  at  all  times  and  for  all  classes  of  work 
at  some  times;  therefore  the  effect  of  constant  labor  throughout  all  conditions 
must  be  detrimental  not  only  to  herself  but  to  future  generations.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  right  of  woman  to  enter  the  field  of  labor  in  whatever  position  she 
chooses  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  loved  ones  who  are  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  her  toil,  out  I  am  opposed  to  a  married  woman  toiling  and  destroying 
her  life's  forces  for  the  sake  of  supporting  a  drunken  husband  who  squanders  the 
money  that  should  go  to  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  the  factory  or  workshop;  for 
by  so  doing  they  crush  out  the  soul  life,  which  should  be  developed  at  an  early 
age,  when  broad  suggestions  of  power  and  future  success  should'be  implanted, 
and  when  the  mind  of  the  child  should  be  developed  in  regard  to  material  things 
and  their  position  in  the  universe.  Their  employment  in  factories  or  in  any  place 
where  they  are  bound  down  to  iron  rule  crushes  out  all  individuality  and  binds 
them  forever  between  the  narrow  walls  of  one  idea,  and  that  one  simply  to  go  on 
in  the  same  old  path,  obtaining,  when  young,  sufficient  means  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  and,  when  older,  their  sensual  appetite,  reproducing  their  species,  to  be 
in  turn  crushed  in  the  same  old  round  of  eternal  drudgery. 

''The  employment  of  women  and  children  tends  to  make  the  employment  of  men 
less,  and  also  tends  to  decrease  the  price  of  labor.  Let  the  heads  of  households 
work  for  the  household,  and  let  youths  and  maidens  be  employed  in  proper  lines 
when  they  have  attained  a  proper  education  and  a  proper  idea  of  life;  and  if  by 
removing  the  cheap  child  labor  from  the  factories  we  increase  the  average  price 
of  the  manufactured  product  by  employing  men,  then  let  the  world  at  large  pay 
the  increase.  It  will  never  feel  it,  but  it  will  feel  the  increased  life  and  power  of 
the  world  when  the  process  of  suffocating  childhood  has  ceased. 

"I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  shorter  workday  movement.  I  believe  in  it  lies 
to  a  great  extent  the  future  welfare  of  our  country.  I  believe  8  hours  is  sufficient 
for  any  man  to  work,  for  I  believe  a  longer  time  than  that  devoted  to  ordinary 
work  contracts  his  knowledge  and  his  power  for  good.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and 
should  have  the  society  of  his  family  and  his  friends;  he  needs  it  and  they  need  it. 
He  should  also  have  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  those  younger  in  life 
who  have  come  to  his  family.  He  should  have  time  to  teach  and  to  train  them  to 
become  good  citizens,  and  he  should  be  the  one  to  lead  them  out  into  a  broader 
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knowledge  of  the  world;  but  how  can  he  do  this  if  bound  down  to  a  machine  or 
routine  work  from  daylight  until  dark,  his  whole  physical  and  mental  being 
exhausted,  or  perchance  from  the  dull,  dreary  routine  of  his  work  the  whole 
mental  nature  is  made  dormant,  and  he  becomes  simply  a  machine  to  work ,  to  eat, 
and  to  sleep,  to  rise,  to  work;  expecting  nothing  else,  consequently  caring  for  noth- 
ing else;  a  mere  machine,  never  leaving  the  routine,  except  perchance  the  govern- 
ing belt  flies  off,  and  he  rushes  madly  along,  wrecking  himself  against  the  bar  of  a 
saloon.  Ashorter  working-day  leaves  a  man  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  family  and  of  improving  his  mind,  and  another  great  advantage  is  that 
it  employs  more  men.  Let  the  day  be  divided  into  3  parts,  so  that  an  industry 
which  desires  longer  than  an  8-hour  day  can  have  1,  2,  or  3  sets  of  workmen,  as 
they  may  desire  to  use  8,  16,  or  24  hours  of  time.  More  men  would  be  employed, 
each  would  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  himself,  and  the  world  would  be  ben- 
efited. We  must  think  of  the  future.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  our  wage-earners  to 
be  starved  mentally.  It  is  an  economic  and  political  necessity  that  the  employee 
as  well  as  employer  should  be  an  enlightened  and  broad-minded  man. 

"Where  cooperation  in  any  of  its  methods  has  been  tried  it  has  proven  almost 
universally  a  success,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone.  By  cooperation  I  do  not 
mean  absolutely  cooperative  establishments,  where  every  man  is  equally  interested 
and  equally  desirous  to  bo  at  the  head.  These  have  often  failed,  but  when  under 
good  business  management  a  corporation  allows  its  faithful  employees  to  have 
some  of  its  stock,  or  otherwise  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  earnings  of  the  company, 
the  status  of  these  institutions  is  always  high,  and  but  little,  if  any,  trouble  ever 
arises  between  the  company  and  the  workmen;  all  are  interested  in  doing  the  best 
that  can  be  done.  There  are  many  ways  that  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  the 
interest  of  the  workman  should  increase  in  proportion  to  the  term  of  his  faithful 
service,  and  some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  or 
injured,  that  they  may  not  suffer  during  the  period  of  their  disability.  I  do  not 
believe  in  doing  this  entirely  by  compelling  wage-earners  to  contribute  toward  a 
fund  for  their  own  insurance,  but  a  good  plan  would  be  to  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  the  dividends  upon  which  would  become  a  fund  from 
which  could  be  drawn  the  necessary  aid  for  those  who  needed  it. 

"The  effect  of  immigration  has  a  tendency,  I  am  satisfied,  to  place  upon  a  lower 
plane  the  status  of  all  labor,  especially  unskilled.  The  morale  of  unskilled  immi- 
grants is  in  many  cases  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Often  they  herd  together  without 
regard  to  sex,  cleanliness,  or  health,  and  it  should  be  regulated  for  the  benefit  of 
our  own  present  citizens  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Alien 
labor  should  not  be  employed  except  in  rare  instances  where  it  is  necessary  to 
instruct  or  supplement  our  own  citizens  in  some  branch  not  already  filled  by 
them.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  should  refuse  the  right  of  employment  to 
those  who  have  recently  come  among  us  irom  other  nations  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  I  mean  that  no  man  should  t.e  employed  who  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  long  enough  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has 
not  done  so.  If  he  desires  to  live  among  us  and  obtain  subsistence  and  wealth 
among  us,  let  him  become  one  of  us,  and  let  his  naturalization  be  upon  a  strict 
basis  and  an  educational  qualification.  He  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  fit  him  for  an  understanding  of  our  laws 
and  our  principles.  If  he  can  not  and  will  not  do  this  in  the  5  years  allowed  him, 
refuse  him  employment  and  let  him  go  back  to  his  mother  country. 

' '  The  question  of  colored  labor  is  a  great  one — a  question  which,  though  it  must 
be  answered  largely  by  the  South,  is  not  a  sectional  but  a  national  one.  The 
colored  laborer  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  South  for  many  grades  of  labor,  but  he 
must  be  fitted  by  education  for  the  higher  grades  of  mechanical  skill.  Brought 
to  this  country  a  few  years  ago  from  a  state  of  savagery,  he  was  trained  in  man- 
ual labor  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  but  a  few  instances  was  he  given  any 
mechanical  work.  Generation  after  generation  this  has  continued,  and  he  had  no 
responsibility  except  to  complete  his  task.  He  was  himself  the  machine;  not  the 
governor  and  controller  of  the  machine.  This,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  produc- 
tion under  the  law  of  like  producing  like,  tended  to  make  him  only  an  agricul- 
turist, practically,  in  the  line  of  growing  cotton,  corn,  and  rice,  and  without  even 
an  executive  idea  in  this.  It  can  not  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  intricacies 
of  machinery  would  become  at  once  natural  to  him.  Since  the  change  has  come 
in  his  political  condition  he  has  been  thrown  largely  upon  his  own  resources  and 
has  developed  a  greater  variation  in  his  mental  make-up.  but  still  the  tendency 
has  been  for  the  same  pursuits  and  to  lean  upon  his  former  master  for  employ- 
ment and  advice.  The  industrial  schools  of  the  South  for  colored  people  are 
teaching  the  younger  generation  more  in  this  line,  and  I  would  refer  to  two  which 
are  noticeably  doing  this— those  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  at  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  and 
W.  H,  Council!,  at  Normal,  Ala.    These  and  some  others  are  doing  a  great  work, 
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but  the  task  of  fitting  any  large  proportion  of  8,000,000  people  who  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  mechanics  or  the  higher  pursuits  for  these  positions  is  too  great  to 
be  accomplished  within  any  one  generation.  It  must  come  slowly.  The  negro 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  advance  he  has  made  along  these  lines  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  to  climb  the  hill  of  knowledge.  The  following  resolution, 
introduced  by  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  industrial  interests  at  the 
Southern  Industrial  Convention  at  Chattanooga,  expresses  my  sentiments,  and 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  convention,  representing  every  section  of  the 
South  and  all  its  leading  industries: 

>■  i  We  recommend  that  every  possible  means  shall  be  used  to  educate  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  South  to  regard  the  negro  as  a  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
South,  and  that  as  such  we  should  use  all  possible  means  to  make  him  as  efficient 
as  possible,  and  pledge  him  the  fullest  guaranty  of  earning  a  living  in  every  hon- 
est field  of  human  endeavor  and  protection  in  his  God-given  right  of  self-support. ' 

"I  believe  that  in  the  negro  labor  of  the  South  lies  the  panacea  for  the  wrongs 
frequently  committed  by  organized  labor  and  a  reserve  force  from  which  can  be 
supplied  any  needed  number  of  workers  when  the  time  shall  come  that  they  will 
be  needed. 

"The  schools  of  the  South  are  becoming  better  each  year,  and  there  has  been  a 
change,  notably  in  my  own  State,  in  the  past  5  years  for  the  better.  1  am  a 
thorough  believer  in  trade  schools,  manual  training,  and  technical  education,  and 
they  are  taking  a  stronger  hold  each  year  on  our  people,  as  they  see  and  realize 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

' '  Public  librai'ies  and  reading  rooms  are  being  established  in  many  of  our  cities, 
but  there  are  not  enough  in  our  small  towns,  and  the  public  generally  needs  to  be 
educated  to  the  necessity  of  this  work  and  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using 
them  after  they  are  established. 

' '  The  great  question  of  convict  labor  is  one  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  politics  of  our  country  in  the  near  future,  and  I  predict  that  it  will  be  a 
plank  in  political  parties  within  less  than  a  decade,  and  I  will  write  the  plank: 
'  The  nonemployment  of  convict  labor  in  competition  with  free  laber  and  its  employ- 
ment upon  the  roads  of  the  several  States.'  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts 
of  the  several  States  and  employing  them  upon  the  roads  without  their  producing 
a  single  cent  toward  their  own  support  would  be  but  a  mere  bagatelle,  in  direct 
taxation  upon  the  people,  to  the  difference  between  what  they  now  pay  for  trans- 
portation over  poor  roads  and  what  it  would  cost  over  good  ones.  It  costs  the 
farmer  in  time  and  labor  from  1  to  300  per  cent  more  to  haul  his  product  to  market 
over  poor  roads  than  it  does  over  good'ones,  and  I  believe  in  letting  the  convicts 
make  smooth  the  way  of  the  honest  man  whose  path  they  have  made  rougher 
during  their  freedom. 

"Again,  good  roads  help  to  produce  wealth  for  a  State  by  bringing  tourists  and 
visitors  to  it,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  class  avoid  a  country  of  poor 
roads  and  locate  and  spend  money  freely  in  a  country  of  good  roads.  Elegant 
residences  spring  up  on  a  well-kept  road,  and  along  its  borders  settlements,  yards, 
and  gardens  appear  where  before  nothing  but  weeds  and  brush  could  be  seen. 
This  is  not  a  fancy  picture;  it  is  a  fact.  The  convict  labor  in  our  own  State  is 
leased  and  employed  in  many  sawmills  and  upon  turpentine  farms.  It  is  no  more 
or  less  than  a  system  of  hired  slaves,  and  I  believe  it  is  injurious  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State  and  of  the  people.  It  is  equally  as  injurious  to  employ  the  labor 
in  the  production  of  goods  in  competition  with  free  and  honest  labor.  No  State 
can  afford  to  do  it.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  convicts  in  a  measure  self- 
supporting,  let  a  portion  of  them  be  employed  in  farm  work  to  raise  the  products 
on  which  they  themselves  subsist,  but  none  for  sale.  In  South  Carolina  a  judge 
can  now  commit  a  petty  criminal  to  the  county  jail  instead  of  the  penitentiary, 
and  the  county  is  authorized  to  employ  him  on  the  roads  of  that  county.  This  is 
a  good  law  and  partially  covers  the  question,  but  it  needs  to  go  further  and  apply 
to  the  penitentiary  and  its  permanent  prisoners.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  turn 
its  prisoners  over  to  private  corporations.  It  should  keep  the  supervision  and 
strive  to  give  them  such  environments  that  when  their  term  expires  they  will 
become  good  and  law-abiding  citizens.  I  believe  in  a  constitutional  amendment 
forbidding  the  employment  of  convict  labor  except  upon  public  roads  and  in  farm 
work  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  raise  food  for  their  own  sustenance. 

"Regarding  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  etc.,  I  am  only  posted  in  a  general 
way  as  to  its  effect,  but  I  had  recently  to  look  up  the  rates  regarding  the  fisheries 
industry  of  Florida  and  found  that  it  stood  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
to  many  other  sections.  The  figures  as  given  me  are  as  follows  and  certified  to 
me  as  correct: 

"In  1885  the  only  fisheries  of  any  consequence  in  the  State  were  situated  at 
Pensacola  and  Cedar  Keys,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  from  this  small  beginning  the 
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catch  of  fish  has  been  gradually  increasing  until  this  time,  when  there  are  between 
25  and  30  different  fisheries  and  shipments  of  fish  go  forward  from  15  different 
points  in  large  quantities,  besides  from  many  places  where  the  fishermen  ship 
their  own  catch.  However  great  the  advance  in  this  industry  in  Florida,  what  is 
being  done  in  this  line  now  is  not  what  it  should  be  and  what  is  possible  to  be 
done.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  from  looking  the  matter  over  thoroughly  that 
the  cost  of  getting  these  products  to  market  is  so  high  that  shipments  must  be 
limited  to  a  great  extent.  This  evil  exists  on  shipments  from  points  on  the  penin- 
sula and  from  Jacksonville  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  from  Pensacola,  and  we 
will  only  quote  a  few  comparisons  from  these  points.  Competition  in  this  region 
seems  to  be  stifled  on  account  of  there  being  only  one  express  company,  which 
does  not  seem  to  believe  it  is  to  their  interest  to  make  more  reasonable  rates,  pre- 
ferring to  get  a  high  price  to  improving  and  increasing  their  business,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  fish  of  the  finer  grades  are  shipped 
by  steamer  from  Jacksonville  and  Savannah  to  New  York,  and  then  distributed  to 
the  Western  cities  from  New  York  by  express.  Shipments  can  be  sent  by  this 
'roundabout'  or  'star 'route  and  delivered  to  consumers  for  much  less  money 
than  if  shipped  direct  from  Jacksonville.  We  give  a  few  examples  below,  show- 
ing the  express  rates  on  a  barrel  of  fish  and  distances  from  New  York  as  com- 
pared with  those  from  Jacksonville: 

Chicago  direct --_ ..  $7.00 

Chicago  via  New  York 2. 80 

Cincinnati  direct .. 4.75 

Cincinnati  via  New  York .  _ . .  2. 80 

St.  Louis  direct .. 5.00 

St.  Louis  via  New  York _ 3.30 

Nashville  direct 3.50 

Nashville  via  New  Y'ork _.  3.80 

Louisville  direct 4. 50 

Louisville  via  New  York 3.05 

■ '  These  rates  are  via  Clyde  Line  from  Jacksonville  to  New  Y'ork  and  thence  via 
Adams  Express  Company. 


Jacksonville  to  Chicago 

New  York  to  Chicago.-- 

Jacksonville  to  St.  Louis 

New  York  to  St.  Louis 

Jacksonville  to  Memphis 

New  York  to  Memphis  _ 

Jacksonville  to  Chattanooga  - 
New  York  to  Chattanooga 

Jacksonville  to  Nashville 

Now  York  to  Nashville ._ 

Jacksonville  to  Louisville 

New  York  to  Louisville 


Miles.  |  Kate. 


1,100 

$7.00 

950 

1.50 

950 

5.00 

1,100 

8.00 

700 

3.75 

1,100 

3.25 

500 

3.50 

950 

2.50 

■no 

3.50 

900 

2.50 

700 

4.50 

750 

1.75 

"During  the  winter  season  large  quantities  of  shad  are  caught  in  the  St.  Johns 
River,  and  as  near  as  can  be  learned,  fully  80  per  cent  of  this  catch  of  fully  5,000 
barrels  annually  are  shipped  by  steamer  from  Jacksonville  and  Savannah  to  New 
York  for  distribution  to  western  cities,  whereas  this  business  should  be  done 
direct  from  Florida.  The  consequence  of  shipping  via  New  York  is  that  it  can  be 
done  until  shad  make  their  appearance  on  the  Carolina  and  Virginia  coast,  when 
the  fish  from  these  States  take  the  New  York  market  on  account  of  being  nearer, 
and  the  Florida  shad  fisheries  must  close  down.  The  same  conditions  exist  in 
regard  to  the  handling  of  pompano  and  Spanish  mackerel. 

"We  learn  from  fish  shippers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  that  the  cost  of 
sending  a  barrel  of  mullet  to  many  Georgia  and  Carolina  points  is  more  than  the 
shippers  get  for  the  fish,  and  the  carload  rate  by  freight  to  Atlanta  is  about  §140 
per  car,  and  only  common  box  cars  can  be  had  to  place  them  in. 

"  Even  against  these  great  odds  the  business  has  shown  some  improvement,  but 
the  shippers  hope  to  see  an  improvement  in  transportation,  so  that  they  can  place 
their  products  on  the  markets  on  an  equality  with  others,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  handle  the  fish  to  better  advantage,  and  be  situated  so  a  better  price  can  be  paid 
fishermen,  which  will  allow  these  workers  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living  for  their 
labor,  hardships,  and  exposure. 
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"  It  seems  from  the  above  figures  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  express 
company  to  take  lower  rates  than  to  compel  our  fisheries  to  ship  to  New  York  to 
firms  for  them  to  resell  to  Western  parties,  and  thus  become  middlemen  between 
our  fisheries  and  the  West,  and  also  agents  for  the  Northern  express  companies, 
which  are  thus  enabled  to  take  the  business  from  the  express  company  in  our  own 
State. 

' '  The  migration  of  industries  from  and  to  localities  is  caused,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  extended,  principally  by  three  reasons:  First,  the  advantage  of  getting 
nearer  the  raw  material;  second,  greater  shipping  facilities  and  consequently  com- 
petition; thirdly,  and  a  reason  which  has  caused  much  moving  recently,  and  will 
cause  much  more  if  conditions  do  not  change,  the  autocratic  demands  of  organized 
labor  compelling  the  industries  to  shut  down  or  move  to  a  locality  where  labor 
conditions  are  just  and  equitable.  This  condition,  to  a  great  degree,  obtaining 
more  in  the  South  than  in  the  Northern  cities,  the  South  is  becoming  rapidly  the 
gainer  through  this  enforced  migration.  Many  industries  have  sought  and  are  seek- 
ing to  manufacture  on  the  ground  where  the  raw  material  is  produced,  and  this 
has  in  the  past  decade  brought  many  sections  of  the  South  out  of  the  ranks  of 
simple  agricultural  sections  into  the  duality  of  production  and  manufacture,  and 
placed  them  in  the  front  ranks  in  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  produced. 

"  The  question  of  trusts  is  somewhat  an  enigmatical  one,  for  the  question  of 
what  a  trust  is  and  where  the  line  of  extended  partnership,  as  in  a  corporation, 
ends  and  the  boundary  of  a  '  trust '  begins  is  one  which  requires  a  delicate  scale  to 
weigh;  but  I  should  draw  the  line  at  the  point  in  the  '  trust '  question  that  I  do  in 
the  labor  problem;  that  is,  just  so  soon  as  any  corporation  begins  to  use  its  power 
to  crush  out  opposition  by  unfair  methods,  such  as  withdrawing  their  goods  from 
sale  and  refusing  to  sell  to  those  handling  goods  not  made  by  the  said  corporation, 
then,  I  believe,  the  corporation  becomes  a  menace  to  the  people  and  to  the  nation 
and  should  be  suppressed,  no  matter  by  what  name  or  title  it  may  be  called, 
whether  trust,  corporation,  or  partnership.  The  right  to  buy  up  every  opponent 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  monopoly  is  unquestionably,  under  our  Constitution, 
one  of  the  privileges  of  anyone  or  any  combination  that  is  able  to  do  it;  but  if 
they  do  not  exercise  their  power  to  prevent  others  from  entering  the  field  in  other 
quarters  and  use  their  power  unfairly,  also  the  great  purchase  and  combination 
of  industries  would  become  unprofitable,  for  new  ones  would  enter  the  field  of 
competition  and  it  would  be  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  great  combine  would  fall 
by  its  own  excessive  weight. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  upon  remedial  legislation,  which  I  have,  however, 
largely  covered  in  the  body  of  my  remarks. 

"Employer's  liability  laws  should  be  based  largely  upon  the  condition  of 
machinery  and  the  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  employees  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  him  at  his  work,  and  the  personal  carelessness  of  the  employee  should 
in  a  great  measure  be  a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  exemplary  damages.  There  should 
be  in  each  State  thorough  and  complete  factory  inspection,  so  that  where  the 
employer  is  careless  of  the  welfare  of  his  workmen  the  State  could  step  in  and 
protect  its  citizens. 

"No  child  under  12  years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  a  factory,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  better  if  the  age  were  made  14.  Such  laws  should  be  passed  by  each 
State  as  will  prevent  any  manufacturer  from  employing  child  labor. 

"Laws  should  be  passed  regulating  the  periods  of  payment  to  laborers,  but 
should  be  based  upon  the  different  classes  of  employment,  and  should  in  no  case 
be  longer  than  one  month. 

"  There  should  be  compulsory  arbitration  laws  passed  by  each  State,  or  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  framed  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  misunderstanding  between  labor  and  capital  can  unsettle  social  conditions 
or  interfere  with  public  business  or  convenience  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

"Mechanics  and  laborers  should  be  allowed  a  lien  upon  their  work  for  their 
wages,  and  thus  be  protected  from  irresponsible  contractors  who  defraud  the 
laborer  and  unsettle  the  prices  of  honest  competition. 

"Uniformity  of  industrial  legislation  should  be  obtained  as  nearly  as  possible, 
or  national  legislation  take  its  place,  for  the  nearer  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
agree  the  better  will  they  be  enabled  to  cooperate  with  each  other  for  mutual 
welfare." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  There  is  no  part  of  the  paper  you  have  just  read  that 
you  desire  to  explain  or  amplify? — A.  No;  not  unless  some  idea  should  suggest 
itself  to  you  that  I  have  not  amplified. 

Q.  In  the  first  part  of  your  paper  you  deal  considerably  with  the  supervision  of 
the  rights  of  nonunion  labor  by  organized  labor.  Do  you  not  take  it  that  a  trade 
union  is  a  voluntary  body  of  associated  workmen? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  compulsion  in  the  way  of  nonunion  labor  being 
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forced  into  a  trade  union? — A.  I  would  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  Non- 
union labor  fears  union  labor,  and  human  nature  has  not  always  the  backbone  to 
stand  up  for  its  rights  against  organized  power,  and  the  suggestion  of  fear  is 
always  present  when  a  nonunion  laborer  is  approached  by  a  member  of  the  union 
organization  and  requested  to  become  a  member. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  popular  opinion,  well  founded,  probably,  among  mechanics  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  that  a  man  belonging  to  the  union  has  greater  advan- 
tages and  gets  better  pay  and  more  permanent  employment  than  he  would  if  he 
was  simply  an  individual? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  the  general  opinion,  but  as  I 
stated  in  my  paper,  the  union  is  not  always  a  badge  of  competence,  and  union 
labor  requires  the  same  payment  to  be  made  to  each  of  its  individual  members 
that  it  does  to  others,  and  a  wrong  and  injustice  is  done  to  the  employer  who  is 
compelled  to  pay  an  incompetent  man  the  same  price  that  he  pays  a  competent  one. 

Q.  But,  don't  you  think  that  the  general  average,  even  in  the  trades  union,  would 
bear  the  test  of  competency? — A.  I  consider  that  organized  labor  has  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  competence  than  unorganized  labor,  but  I  do  not  allow  that  that  is 
any  reason  why  they  should  interfere  with  the  individual  rights  of  others. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  generally  stated  by  all  who  have  appeared  before  this  commission, 
who  are  leaders— officers  of  these  organizations — that  their  scales  are  founded  on 
the  minimum  wage  scale.  Now,  competency  or  incompetency,  the  union  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  party  that  shall  be  admitted  into  their  association;  and  after  he 
is  admitted,  even  though  a  two-thirds,  or  one  not  having  the  experience  of  cities, 
for  instance,  as  a  mechanic,  he  is  admitted  in  the  minimum  wage  scale — what 
criticism  can  be  made  even  against  the  union  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  they 
are  very  apt  to  admit  those  that  may  come  in  competition  with  themselves?  Is  it 
not  a  safety  to  the  union  to  do  that? — A.  I  am  not  criticising  the  labor  unions  as 
labor  unions,  and  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  impression  in  my  paper.  I  was 
criticising  the  methods  of  labor  unions  as  to  others. 

Q.  In  other  words,  your  paper  strives  more  to  show  up  the  hardships  of  strikes 
and  boycotts  and  blacklisting? — A.  It  is  more  the  position  that  union  labor  takes 
against  others  that  are  not  of  its  members.  The  question  of  competence  is 
undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  union  organizations,  but  if  a  man  is  so  constituted 
physically  or  mentally  that  he  does  not  wish  to  join  an  organization  he  should 
have  the  same  right  to  labor  that  the  others  have.  That  is  the  position  that  I 
take. 

Q.  Let  us  state  a  parallel,  then.  Suppose  you  are  a  merchant  or  manufacturer 
in  a  large  city,  and  you  have  there  a  board  of  trade  or  merchants'  exchange  under 
regular  rules,  where  you  know  yourself  as  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  that  you 
have  advantages  of  cooperation  and  association  with  that  board  of  trade.  Would 
you  not,  as  a  manufacturer  and  handler  of  industries,  become  a  member  immedi- 
ately of  that  board  of  trade  if  you  located  your  business  there  in  that  city? — A.  I 
should  become  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  but  I  should  fight  any  position 
that  that  board  of  trade  took  which  strove  to  drive  a  man  out  of  business  in  the 
city  who  was  not  a  member  of  that  board  of  trade. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  an  extreme,  but  do  not  the  boards  of  trade  to-day,  north,  south, 
east,  or  west,  in  their  associate  capacity,  through  the  subdivision  of  standing  com- 
mittees, do  just  exactly  for  the  city  and  for  its  business  what  the  union  does  for  its 
trade? — A.  If  they  adopted  the  same  methods  I  should  condemn  the  board  of  trade 
equally  severely  as  the  union  labor  organization. 

Q.  You  would  generally  indorse  the  boards  of  trade  for  any  action  they  take  in 
furtherance  of  the  city? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  absolutely  a  parallel  case. 

Q.  Granting  that  we  come  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the  parallel. — A.  Where  it 
worked  an  injustice  to  others  I  would  certainly  condemn  the  action. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  come  back,  then,  to  the  position  of  the  workman.  You  go  to  a 
city  and  you  are,  we  will  say,  an  ordinary  good  mechanic.  You  have  no  acquain- 
tance in  that  city  with  the  manufacturers  or  others,  but  you  know  that  there  is  an 
organized  body  there  that  will  take  care  of  your  labor,  provided  you  join  their  asso- 
ciation and  live  under  their  rules;  and  you  know  that  by  joining  that  association  and 
living  under  their  rules,  you  are  more  apt  to — and  you  will  surely  grant  that — more 
apt  to  have  permanent  and  immediate  employment  and  at  better  wages  than  you 
can  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  you  place  your  labor  into  the  general  labor  market 
controlled  by  this  organization,  and  you  are  free  as  a  member  of  it  to  express  your 
opinion  and  to  go  out  and  come  in  just  as  you  please.  Is  not  that  a  more  favor- 
able condition  for  keeping  up  prices  and  sustaining  American  labor  than  the  simple 
individual  contract  with  the  factory  having  7  or  8  classes  of  wages  in  the  city? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  in  this  question  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency, but  with  personal  liberty,  and  although  it  may  be  expedient  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  a  necessity  before  1  can  put  my  labor  on  the  market, 
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Q.  But  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  positive  advantage  for  you  to  reach  an  organized 
body  of  that  kind  with  your  labor  when  you  reach  the  city?— A.  From  a  question 
of  expediency,  upon  my  first  entering  the  city  I  should  certainly  have  an  advantage ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  fact  that  I  have  got  to  put  my  manhood  under  the  con- 
trol of  some  man  who  is  going  around  seeking  causes  of  trouble  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  I  think  it  is  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  By  that  answer  you  criticise  the  policy  presumably  of  the  walking  delegate 
or  executive  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  surrender  any  freedom  when  you  join  a  trades  union? — A.  You  cer- 
tainly do.  You  have  to  bow  to  the  order  of  a  trades  union  if  a  strike  is  begun, 
whether  you  consider  it  just  or  not.  You  are  bound  by  the  rules  of  that  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  not  just  as  much  right  as  an  individual  in  the  trades  union  as  you 
have  inside  your  own  stock  company,  where  you  are  not  even  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  but  as  a  stockholder  alone?— A.  There  it  is  a  question  of  finance 
instead  of  personal  liberty ;  and  I  should  certainly  want  to  know  that  the  directors 
of  that  stock  company  were  men  in  whom  I  could  absolutely  confide — men  in 
which  the  same  sentiments  were  dwelling  as  in  me  before  I  put  my  money  into 
the  corporation. 

Q.  You  mean  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty  in  a  man  joining  the  union? 
Suppose  a  strike  is  ordered  and  you  are  in  the  minority,  have  you  not  the  liberty 
to  draw  your  card  within  24  hours  and  go  to  any  other  city  or  anywhere  else  you 
want  to? — A.  If  I  desire;  but  if  my  family  is  located  in  that  city  do  I  want  to  be 
driven  by  the  committee  from  my  own  city  to  another  for  the  sake  of  earning  a 
living,  and  separate  myself  from  my  family? 

Q.  Still  you  must  know  if  you  were  a  nonunionist  you  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  migratory  condition  if  there  was  no  labor. — A.  Certainly;  but  there  is  labor; 
only  the  committee  says  you  shall  not  work;  the  labor  is  ready. 

Q.  But  during  the  years  when  there  is  no  labor?— A.  Then  a  man  must  take  the 
conditions  as  they  occur.  It  is  not  then  a  question  of  personal  liberty,  but  of 
personal  ability  to  obtain  employment. 

Q.  But  you  know  the  employment  of  labor  in  this  country,  even  in  good  times, 
is  very  unequal.  Don't  you  know  that  if  you  are  a  union  man  with  a  union  card 
in  your  pocket  you  can  travel  through  every  State  and  city  in  this  Union  and  you 
are  the  first  to  receive  work  where  there  is  an  organized  union?  Is  not  that  a 
privilege  far  beyond  any  sentimental  idea  of  personal  liberty  of  contract? — A.  I 
do  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  not  surrender  some  measure  of  personal  liberty 
when  you  go  into  any  kind  of  organization,  political,  religious,  social,  or  what 
not? — A.  You  do  surrender  your  personal  liberty  to  the  extent  of  your  own  will- 
ingness to  submit,  but  it  does  not  affect  you  as  regards  your  ability  to  earn  a 
living. 

Q.  It  might? — A.  Possibly  it  might.  If  a  man  left  a  church,  possibly  some  of  the 
men  might  stop  trading  with  him. 

Q.  Or  if  he  left  a  fraternal  organization  or  political  party  or  social  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  it  might  injure  his  trade  to  some  extent,  but  ordinarily  I  find  there 
is  a  splendid  equation  coming  in  from  the  other  side. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  going  into  any  kind  of  organization  you  do  surrender 
some  measure  of  personal  liberty? — A.  You  certainly  do;  and  personally  I  have 
very  largely  refrained  from  joining  any  organizations  whatever. 

Q.  Church  organizations  or  political  organizations? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  a 
church  organization,  and  I  plainly  stated  in  that  church  organization  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  creed  they  promulgate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Then  you  do  not  go  out  of  the  church— A.  I  stay  there, 
but  so  far  as  creed  is  concerned  I  could  unite  with  one  church  as  easily  as  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  about  the  political  party  you  belong  to?  How 
about  its  affecting  your  business?  Supposing  you  jump  out  of  the  party  and 
denounce  it? — A.  If  you  want  my  personal  opinion,  I  believe  a  business  man  should 
stay  out  of  politics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is  the  reason  with  trades  unions  frequently,  is  it 
not;  that  they  are  built  on  business  principles,  not  sentiment? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  on  business  principles.    It  is  a  purely  political  organization. 

Q.  You  have  something  of  an  indictment  of  the  walking  delegate  in  your  paper. 
Are  there  not  good  features  in  the  walking  delegate  or  business  agent?— A.  It  is 
altogether  owing  to  his  personal  make-up.  He  can  do  good  and  he  can  do  evil. 
If  he  is  a  broad-minded  man  he  can  do  a  world  of  good,  but,  unfortunately,  that 
class  qo  not  take  that  position. 
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Q.  In  the  trouble  that  occurs  between  the  employers  and  the  union  does  it  not 
more  often  happen  that  the  walking  delegate,  if  he  is  headstrong  and  fanatical  in 
carrying  out  whatever  feelings  he  may  have,  may  possibly  cause  more  trouble 
than  any  instructions  he  could  have  received  from  his  union  or  from  his  executive 
committee? — A.  I  personally  criticise  the  walking  delegate  more  than  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  unions  because  I  think  it  is  very  largely  a  personal  point  with 
him,  but  that  power  is  delegated  him  by  this  board.  That  is  the  power  that 
places  him  in  the  position;  is  the  only  power  given  him,  the  power  of  injury 
through  his  personality,  consequently,  the  union  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
work  he  may  do,  although  possibly  not  absolutely  responsible. 

Q.  The  possibility  is  that  the  walking  delegate  may  often  overstep  his  author- 
ity?— A.  He  is  very  liable  to. 

Q.  Is  it  not  human  nature,  then,  if  the  walking  delegate  has  gotten  a  particular 
union  in  trouble,  that  the  men  will  stand  by  the  delegate  even  if  he  is  wrong? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  human  nature. 

Q.  And  no  law  can  touch  thorn? — A.  That  is  the  great  trouble. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  conceded  that  the  walking  delegate,  in  getting  employment  for 
those  out  of  employment,  finding  where  there  are  opportunities  for  work,  new 
contracts  being  entered  into  for  work,  and  all  these  matters  that  really  concern 
the  active  administrative  head  of  the  union  there — that  he  is  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  union? — A.  He  can  be  of  immense  advantage,  and  I  have  found  him 
especally  active  in  finding  places  for  work  for  such  laborers  as  are  engaged  in  a 
strike,  to  take  them  away  from  the  employer  in  that  section. 

Q.  Lessening  the  market,  of  course? — A.  In  other  words,  he  deports  all  labor 
possible  from  any  employer  that  has  allowed  a  strike  to  take  place. 

Q.  You  describe  it  in  your  paper  there  as  caused  by  greed.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  make  both  employer  and  employee  subjects  of  the  same  greed. — A.  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  so. 

Q.  That  seemed  very  fair,  and  yet  dont  you  think  the  man  that  depends  on  daily 
wage  for  his  family  ought  not  to  receive  as  severe  an  indictment  for  his  greed  and 
selfishness  in  providing  for  his  little  ones,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  as  the 
employer? — A.  It  is  altogether  owing  to  the  justice  of  his  claim.  Now,  there  is 
justice  in  many  claims  that  the  union  makes  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but  the 
same  power  is  frequently  used  for  unjust  causes.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
laborer  is  entitled  to  and  should  receive,  especially  in  this  country,  liberal  wages — 
wages,  as  I  state,  by  which  he  can  educate  himself,  care  for  his  family,  becomea 
broader-minded  man  than  he  can  upon  a  stinted  wage — and  I  have  so  stated  as 
to  the  employment  of  child  labor,  and  I  say  so  in  other  lines  of  labor,  that  he 
should  have  the  time  to  educate  himself,  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  to 
educate  his  children— to  educate  them  to  take  even  a  higher  position  than  he  him- 
self has— and  that  others  outside  of  labor,  those  general  patrons  of  the  institu- 
tions, should  pay  the  additional  cost. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  much  of  your  paper  in  respect  to  the  disagreements  between 
capital  and  labor  might  be  characterized  a  protest  against  strikes? — A.  Well, 
yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  propose  remedies  among  the  trades  themselves,  so 
that  your  arbitration  and  conciliation  and  mediation,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
applying  a  remedy,  would  be  first  of  all  in  the  craft,  and  then  let  the  State  or 
municipality  put  in  the  board  afterwards?— A.  i  will  answer  that  this  way.  To  go 
to  the  craft  and  educate  them  to  the  proper  position  where  they  could  and  would 
deal  justly  with  employers  would  need  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  mis- 
sion work.  The  education  that  the  union  receives,  in  that  line,  is  from  its  politi- 
cal governors  who  strive  for  preferment  over  those  who  are  in  the  ranks,  and  who, 
from  my  observations,  it  seems  simply  operate  a  union  for  their  own  personal 
aggrandizement. 

Q.  As  leaders?— A.  As  leaders:  yes. 

Q.  We  have  considerable  testimony  here  before  our  Commission  which  goes  to 
show,  and  almost  conclusively,  that  the  main  reason  of  strikes  in  all  trades  is  the 
fact  that  the  proprietor  will  never  recognize  the  union  or  any  rights.  What  have 
you  to  say  to  that?— A.  Well,  the  same  question  again  comes  in  of  personal  lib- 
erty. As  an  employer  I  would  claim  the  right  to  employ  any  competent  man 
that  I  chose,  regardless  of  his  union  position,  regardless  of  his  church  proclivities, 
regardless  of  his  political  proclivities,  or  any  other  proclivities  which  he  might 
have.  When  the  unions  step  in,  they  step  in  as  a  body  of  people  who  propose  to 
govern  and  control  my  affairs,  outside  of  any  opinion  that  I  may  have.  When 
they  do  that  they  transcend  their  rights  and  trench  upon  my  rights,  just  the  same 
as  I  would  have  no  right  to  go  to  my  employee  and  say,  You  have  got  to  belong 
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to  that  church,  or  do  this  or  do  that.  He  has  his  personal  rights  and  I  have  mine, 
among  which  is  the  right  to  conduct  my  own  affairs  as  I  see  fit. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  8,  10,  20,  or  100  individuals  expressing 
their  opinion  as  to  their  own  rights  before  an  employer,  and  one  individual  doing 
the  same  thing?  Are  the  rights  any  different  simply  because  10  or  12  men  are  of 
one  mind  and  contend  for  one  thing,  than  if  it  were  one  man  of  one  mind? — A.  I 
am,  as  I  grow  older,  a  little  more  democratic  than  republican,  in  the  sense  of 
republican  government;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  this  body  of  men  should  not 
send  a  representative  to  talk  with  the  employer.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  employer  should  not  talk  with  that  delegate  and  consider  what  he  has  to 
bring  up;  but  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  demand  I  would  treat  him  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  body  just  the  same  as  I  would  treat  an  individual. 

Q.  Undoubtedly.— A.  That  is  all  that  I  say;  and  another  thing,  when  a  strike  is 
ordered,  I  have  seen  many,  many  cases  where  it  was  not  even  a  majority  of  the 
workmen  that  desired  it.     It  was  not  majority  rule,  that  is  all. 

Q:  Probably  passion  or  other  reasons  that  the  union  might  see  in  passing  upon 
these  things  might  order  a  strike,  as  we  may  say,  inadvertently;  but  you  never 
knew  of  a  union,  did  you,  that  ever  made  a  strike  intending  to  ruin  their  organi- 
zation simply  by  their  own  stupidity  or  cupidity? — A.  No;  butmany  things  which 
one  takes  upon  himself  to  perform  do  ruin  him  without  his  intention. 

Q.  We  had  two  object  lessons  within  a  year  in  this  country— one  in  Cleveland, 
the  street  railway  strike,  and  the  one  now  in  St.  Louis.  Both  of  those  originated 
in  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  the  roads  would  not  recognize  the  union,  would 
not  receive  a  committee,  and  there  were  men  working  16,  14,  15,  13,  and  12  hours 
a  day  there,  with  not  five  minutes  for  lunch,  and  they  had  their  grievances.  They 
properly  presented  them  and  the  corporation  would  not  hear  them,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  Cleveland  strike  came  off.  Very  much  the  same  reasons  attach  to 
the  St.  Louis  strike.  Now,  if  there  is  to  be  compulsory  arbitration  in  this  matter, 
why  not  compel  the  proprietor  as  well  as  the  workmen  to  submit  all  these  con- 
tests or  disputes  at  the  beginning?  Has  he  any  more  rights  than  the  workingman 
simply  because  he  is  a  capitalist? — A.  Not  the  slightest  degree  more  right;  and  I 
should  say  by  all  means  that  arbitration  means  both  sides,  not  one.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory upon  one  only;  but  this  board  should  decide  whether  the  employer  or 
whether  the  laborer  was  in  the  wrong,  and  either  side  should  be  compelled  to  accept 
whatever  the  decision  might  be  until  such  a  time  as  they  could  appeal  to  the  civil 
courts.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  this  should  apply 
against  labor  any  more  than  against  t  apital.  I  say  that  this  board  should  be  one 
that  would  strive  to  give  equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  labor  and  capital;  and 
the  board  should  state  if  capital  was  wrong  equally  as  energetically  and  forcibly 
as  if  labor  was  wrong. 

Q.  Provided  you  have  such  a  law,  has  the  employer  any  more  right  to  recognize 
the  union  after  you  have  established  your  lines  of  arbitration,  and  the  difference 
is  in  process  of  being  arbitrated,  than  before  the  strike  was  ever  opened  or  dis- 
cussed?— A.  No. 

Q.  Why  should  he  recognize  the  union  when  it  comes  into  law  by  arbitration, 
and  not  recognize  them  before,  when  they  are  his  own  workmen? — A.  My  idea  is 
that  arbiration  is  not  to  recognize  the  union  at  all  only  as  labor. 

Q.  The  testimony  before  this  commission  shows  that  in  the  case  of  strikes — in 
fact  we  will  say  nine-tenths  of  them— the  leaders  of  these  associations  say  that  it 
is  proven  that  they  occur  because  the  employers  will  not  recognize  the  union  in 
any  shape  whatever,  even  through  a  deputation  of  its  members  or  even  through 
an  appeal  to  the  public  to  have  strange  arbitrators  outside:  the  proprietors  will 
not  recognize  them  in  any  shape  whatever,  just  as  in  the  strike  in  Cleveland  and 
in  St.  Louis  now,  the  door  was  closed  on  the  appeals  of  the  workmen? — A.  I  should 
say  that  they  ought  to  have  listened,  whether  they  granted  the  appeal  or  not. 
That  is  only  justice.  But,  now,  the  other  question  you  brought  out  there  was 
whether,  after  compulsory  arbitration,  the  arbitrating  board  would  be  compelled 
to  deal  with  the  union.  Now  they  can  deal  with  the  representatives  of  the  union 
just  as  they  could  deal  with  the  individuals,  for  this  body  of  laborers,  recognizing 
these  as  representative  men  coming  up  there.  They  are  not  dealing  with  the  men; 
they  are  dealing  with  individual  men  through  their  representatives.  And  they 
can  say  to  this  representative  of  these  men,  without  recognizing  the  union,  or 
having  the  question  of  union  brought  in,  If  you  represent  these  men,  you  are  in 
the  wrong,  or  you  are  in  the  right.  If  you  are  in  the  wrong  you  go  back  to  work 
until  you  settle  the  grievances  in  the  civil  courts.  If  they  are  in  the  right  then 
you  say  to  this  street-car  company,  You  should  have  listened  to  the  complaints  of 
these  men;  these  men  have  justice  on  their  side;  you  are  working  too  many  hours 
without  giving  a  chance  of  relief;  you  are  not  paying  sufficient;  now,  you  do  so 
and  so,  pending  the  appeal  to  the  civil  courts. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  system  of  arbitration  that  yon  would  have?— A.  I  certainly 
won'.d  recommend  it. 

y.  That  is,  you  would  give  the  arbitration  board  sufficient  power — authority — 
to  establish  a  status  quo  between  the  two  until  settled? — A.  That  is  my  idea, 
exactly,  and  it  would  give  a  status  quo  before  finding  final  judgment,  with  dig- 
nity to  both.    In  other  words,  they  could  call  off  a  mistake  without  loss  of  dignity. 

Q.  And  safety  to  the  whole  community?— A.  And  safety  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. It  is  very  hard,  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  to  acknowledge  a 
mistake  or  to  correct  an  error;  but  if  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  without 
apparent  loss  of  prestige,  they  will  take  advantage  of  it  at  once. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  eight  hours,  and  shorter  hours  of  labor  in  a 
day,  and  also  called  attention  to  the  child-labor  problem,  in  which  yon  say  that  14 
years  is  young  enough  for  any  child  to  go  into  a  factory? — A.  I  say  12;  I  should 
prefer  14. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  really  represents  the  sentiment  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  South  with  respect  to  the  age  when  children  should  be  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  1  am  here  absolutely  in  trying  to  represent  the 
manufacturers' interests  of  the  South.  I  am  here  to  state  upon  my  oath  what  are, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  the  facts  that  I  see,  and  as  1  see  them:  and  I  have  not  con- 
sulted the  manufacturing  interests,  and  I  have  not  consulted  especially  for  this 
occasion  the  laboring  interests,  but  I  have  consulted  my  own  belief  in  the  matter 
from  the  facts  that  1  have  observed  for  the  last  25  years. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  State  of  Alabama  within  a  short  time  has 
abolished  the  age  limit  at  which  children  shall  enter  the  factories,  and  also  the 
hours  of  labor? — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  In  other  words,  they  have  thrown 
the  door  wide  open. 

Q.  Possibly,  as  an  inducement  of  course  for  capital  to  locate  there,  where  longer 
hours  shall  prevail,  in  competition  with  States  where  they  have  factory  laws  and 
are  circumscribed  in  the  age  of  young  operatives  and  young  people,  and  in  their 
honrs  of  working. — A.  Well,  I  would  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  if  Alabama  has 
thrown  her  doors  wide  open  to  the  employment  of  child  labor  and  the  extension 
of  hours  of  industry,  she  has  made  a  mistake  which  within  the  next  decade  she 
will  rue  seriously.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  State  can  become  permanently  pros- 
perous where  they  are  doing  just  as  that  would  represent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  for 
instance? — A.  Not  definitely.     I  do  not  think  I  could  speak  of  that. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  usually  in  the  South  it  is  possible  to  work  them  70  hours 
a  week? — A.  Well,  it  is  possible  to  work  them  a  good  deal  more  than  70  hours  in 
the  general  work  there  Now,  you  take  sawmills  all  through  the  South,  Georgia 
included,  and  they  work  their  help  from  sun  to  sun.  It  frequently  amounts  to 
14  or  15  hours  in  the  summer,  and  they  never  think  of  working  less  than  11  hours; 
that  is  the  least  they  expect  to  work,  but  very  often  it  is  14.  Now,  the  convict 
labor  is  worked  from  sun  until  sun.  and  it  don't  matter  how  far  the  convict  works 
from  his  place  of  abode,  his  sleeping  place,  he  always  gets  to  his  place  to  work 
before  the  sun  is  up;  so  they  practically  employ  the  convicts  about  16  hours,  and 
more  sometimes.  They  get  np  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  sometimes  :i.30  in 
the  morning,  and  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  sleeping  quarters  before  dark;  and 
they  sometimes  walk  5  miles  away  from  that  place,  and  the  consequence  is  they 
are  working  16  hours  or  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  manufactory  help  of  the  South  were  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  advantages, 
that  the  South  could  equally  compete  in  manufacturing  with  these  Eastern 
cities? — A.  I  think  they  could  come  in  with  direct  strong  competition  and  have 
great  advantages  even  then  over  them. 

Q.  The  nearness  of  your  fuel,  and  the  raw  material,  cotton,  certainly  ought  to 
be  advantageous  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  curtailment  of  hours. — A.  There  is 
another  thing  also  that  comes  in  there:  New  England  s  factory  business,  its  manu- 
facturing industries,  were  built  up  on  the  labor  of  American  girls  very  largely. 
Thedecadence,  as  I  do  consider  it  decadence  in  New  England,  in  manufacturing  lines, 
commenced  when  that  American  labor  ceased.  To-day  the  conditions  in  the  South 
are  American  labor  instead  of  foreign  labor,  and  in  that  we  go  back  to  the  advan- 
tages New  England  first  had  when  they  first  established  munuf  actures.  1  con- 
sider that  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  You  consider,  then,  that  the  factory  labor  of  the  South  will  be  nearly  all 
white  labor  for  a  great  many  years? — A.  I  consider  it  will  be  largely  white.  As 
I  said,  the  negro  has  got  to  be  educated  Tip  to  mechanics.  There  may  be  occa- 
sional mills,  but  1  do  not  look  for  his  employment  in  the  finer  manufacture, 
especially  in  cotton  milling,  for  a  great  while. 
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Q.  Your  industrial  convention  and  your  officers  there  have  widened  the  discus- 
sion of  industrial  labor  in  the  South.  Have  you  anything  to  state  to  the  commis- 
sion independent  of  what  you  had  in  your  paper  there,  as  to  the  advance  in  the 
industrial  education  of  the  black  man,  and  how  much  your  States  cooperate  with 
it,  the  public  bodies? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  look  that  up  definitely  as  to  details,  but 
there  are  several  industrial  institutions  in  the  South.  I  mentioned  two  of  the 
leading  ones.  There  is  another  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  and  there  is  one  for  girls  at 
Concord,  N.  C,  and  they  are  doing  great  good,  I  consider,  in  the  lineof  educating 
them  industrially.  1  have  no  special  figures  to  give  regarding  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  sentiment  of  your  convention  was  on  this  ques- 
tion?— A.  Yes.  The  question  has  been  discussed.  We  were  the  first  convention 
that  permitted  colored  men  to  speak  before  white  men  on  the  subject,  and  they 
were  both  men  that  had  made  it  a  practical  life  study,  both  able  men,  and  they 
are  working  along  these  lines. 

Q.  That  was  Washington  and  Council? — A.  Washington  and  Council.  I  was 
talking  with  Council  as  I  came  up  from  Knoxville  on  this  trip.  He  wants  to  get 
manufacturers  to  locate  there  and  employ  different  sets  of  his  people  at  a  cheap 
wage,  simply  a  living  wage,  simply  what  they  can  barely  subsist  oh,  to  give  them 
the  principle  of  mechanics,  in  some  different  lines,  in  shoe  manufacturing  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  they  can  handle,  and  says  he  will  guarantee  all  the  labor 
and  good  labor,  steady  labor,  to  anyone  who  will  come  and  locate  there  and  try 
it  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  a  standing  committee  in  your  organization  on  Southern 
education? — A.  There  is  an  educational  committee;  yes.     I  am  on  the  industrial. 

<J.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression  in  your  paper  there,  of  having 
in  the  negro  of  the  South  a  reserve  force  in  case  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles  and 
combinations  against  capital  in  the  South? — A.  The  real  meaning  that  I  intended 
to  convey  was  that  he  would  be  a  buffer  against  injustice;  that  the  negro  is  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  his  employer:  he  is  not  given  to  strikes;  he  does  his  wort  faithfully, 
and  can  be  depended  on.  Now,  while  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going — in  the  near 
future — to  be  necessary  to  use  this  buffer,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  thing  that  will 
keep  out  much  of  the  agitation  of  labor  in  the  South,  because  the  Southern  people 
and  manufacturers  of  the  South  will,  before  they  submit  to  unjust  domination 
by  unions,  negroize  their  industries.  They  will  not  want  to  do  this,  and  they  will 
not  do  it  if  labor  is  at  all  reasonable.  They  do  not  desire  it.  Many  of  them  to-day 
do  not  think  they  would  do  it  under  any  circumstances,  but  you  bring  them  to 
the  test,  and  it  will  be  done.  If  labor  is  reasonable,  if  labor  will  work  for  any- 
thing within  reason,  white  labor  will  dominate  the  South  forever;  but  they  will 
not  submitto  such  outrages  as  have  been  frequently  committed  by  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  would  bring  negro  domination  in  industry  then, 
would  it  not? — A.  It  will  bring  negro  domination  of  the  labor  market  if  labor  is 
unjust. 

Q.  And  the  white  man  will  dominate  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
South,  and  the  negro  will  dominate  the  labor  market  of  the  South? — A.  The  negro 
will  never  dominate  the  labor  market  of  the  South,  and  when  I  said  negro  domina- 
tion, I  only  had  reference  to  it  as  far  as  negro  labor  was  concerned.  In  other 
words,  he  would  dominate  the  labor  that  he  did,  but  would  never  dominate  the 
market.  The  white  employer  would  simply  put  him  in  place  of  unjust  white, 
probably  foreign,  labor. 

Q.  If  they  dominated  white  labor,  white  labor  would  be  suppressed? — A.  They 
will  never  dominate  white  labor.  He  will  take  their  places,  but  domination  will 
rest  with  the  whites.    There  is  no  fear  of  negro  domination  in  the  South. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  domination  over  the  employer,  but  domination  over  the  white 
labor.  They  would  be  eliminated,  would  they  not? — A.  No;  the  employer  would 
dominate  the  labor,  not  the  negro.  The  negro  never  will  dominate  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  He  may  take  his  place  in  work  under  certain  conditions,  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  not  created  to  bo  dominated. 

Q.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  who  works  with  his  hands,  whose  capital  is  his  muscle, 
believes  that  he  is  suffering  injustices,  and  he  makes  demands  to  have  those  injus- 
tices righted,  and  the  employer  will  not  accede  to  them  according  to  his  idea,  then 
the  employer  is  going  to  negroize  the  labor  in  these  factories;  and  tho-n  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  negro  certainly  does  dominate  that  Anglo-Saxon  labor? — A.  The 
first  question  that  will  come  in  will  be,  according  to  my  idea,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion between  the  white  man  and  the  employer.  If  the  employer  is  in  the  wrong 
he  will  be  compelled  to  right  it;  if  he  is  not  in  the  wrong,  he  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  enough  sentiment  in  the  South  to  put  a  law 
of  that  kind  on  the  statute  book? — A.  Well,  a  statute  of  what  kind? 
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Q.  Compulsory  arbitration. — A.  I  think  they  will  all  do  it  within  a  short  period 
of  time.     You  will  find  that  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  South.  *■ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  That  is  not  on  account  of  present  necessities,  but  for 
safeguard  in  the  future? — A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  Your  recommendation  at  the  Chattanooga  convention  was  to  safeguard  the 
future? — A.  Safeguard  the  future  and  bring  the  questions  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  they  may  be  digesting  them  and  put  them  into  some  feasible  shape. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  the  negro  is  the  great  reserve  force,  and  that 
the  employers,  rather  than  submit  to  what  you  have  in  mind  as  an  unjust  demand, 
would  negroize  their  institutions,  their  factories,  etc.  You  spoke  of  them  as  a 
reserve  force  for  this  purpose.  Is  he  not  really,  then,  to  be  held  up  as  a  menace 
over  the  white  labor  to  make  them  understand  that  they  must  not  make  unjust 
demands,  but  that  they  must  submit  to  the  will  of  the  employers  in  all  things? — 
A.  You  could  make  the  same  remark  about  nonunion  labor.  In  other  words,  the 
employer  must  have  something  to  hold  over  union  organizations,  or  just  turn  his 
business  over  to  the  union  and  let  them  run  it.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  South,  if  put  to  a  vote  to-day,  would  say  that  they  would  do  it. 
I  believe  they  would  turn  me  down;  but  I  know  the  sentiment  that  they  feel  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  South.  The  people  of  the  South  are  not  fighting 
the  negro  as  a  negro.  They  will  employ  a  white  man  before  they  will  employ  a 
negro  if  they  can  do  it;  but  they  do  feel  toward  the  negro  that  they  will  put  him 
in  if  an  injustice  is  done,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  South  will  carry  that  out  in  the 
future  if  it  comes.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will, 
when  the  negro  will  be  put  in  place  of  the  white  labor,  and  very  likely  it  would  be 
only  temporary  if  be  was  put  in,  because  his  forte  is  in  the  lower  grades  of  labor. 
1  am  speaking  of  the  race  as  a  race,  and  he  has  not  the  mechanical  ability  that  the 
white  race  has.  As  Council  said  in  his  remarks  at  the  convention  at  Chattanooga, 
"You  can't  expect  us  in  150  years  to  take  the  place  you  have  taken  in  1,000." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  he  be  made  competent  to  do  this  work  in  the 
mills  in  the  event  this  conflict  should  come? — A.  He  can  after  a  time. 

Q.  But  owing  to  his  incompetency  at  present  you  think  it  could  be  postponed, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  it? — A.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  burning  question  by  any  means. 
I  have  brought  it  in  here;  but  it  is  a  question  that  must  be  considered  by  union 
labor  before  they  organize  unjust  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Well,  is  it  not  the  universal  sentiment  in  the  South,  so 
far  as  textile  labor  is  concerned,  that  it  shall  be  confined  to  the  whites? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  present  view  of  the  whole  South? — A.  That  is  the  present  view  of 
the  whole  South.    There  have  only  been  one  or  two  attempts  to  put  the  negro  in. 

Q.  With  apparent  failure? — A.  With  apparent  failure.  There  is  one,  I  believe, 
that  they  claim  is  succeeding  now.  I  have  taken  a  position  against  it  myself  in 
my  own  paper,  against  putting  negroes  in  cotton  mills  at  present.  I  believe  in 
white  labor  as  far  as  possible;  but  I  also  believe  in  justice. 

Q.  You  spoke  quite  favorably  of  convict  labor  and  its  employment  there  on  the 
roads.  Are  not  your  views  somewhat  in  advance  of  legislation  in  the  South  in 
respect  to  convict  labor? — A.  Well,  I  think  my  paper  will  so  state  it.  If  they  were 
not  it  would  be  useless  to  express  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  views  you  set  forth  there  in  respect  to  convict  labor  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  South? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  to  the  convicts  themselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  study  of  the  New  York  law  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  convicts  in  hand  work,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  without  having  com- 
petition outside? — A.  Not  especially;  but  they  do  allow  competition  by  paying  a 
certain  license  and  stating  that  you  sell  convict  goods. 

Q.  They  raise  all  their  products  and  everything  else  for  the  convicts. — A.  I 
believe  in  raising,  and  I  would  have  no  objection  to  manufacturing  for  the  con- 
victs themselves,  so  that  the  State  would  not  be  put  to  any  more  cash  outlay  than 
possible,  any  more  than  necessary;  but  not  for  competition  with  honest  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  national  legislation  that  would  interdict,  like  under  the 
interstate-commerce  act,  the  transfer'of  convict-made  goods? — A.  That  was  not 
exactly  the  way  I  stated  it.  That  would  practically  be  the  only  method  it  could 
be  done  by — national  legislation. 

Q.  In  Tennessee,  where  convict  labor  is  used  in  coal  mines,  suppose  the  sale  of 
their  coal  was  confined  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  do  you  think  you  could  find  leg- 
islation in  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  cover  such  an  act  as  that? — A.  I  have  not 
stated  it  should  be  employed  in  coal  mining.  I  have  stated  it  should  be  employed 
only  on  roads. 

Q.  They  are  employed,  practically,  in  Coal  mining  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
now. — A.  They  are  doing  it  now,  but  my  opinions  are  in  advance  of  legislation. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  hope  of  the  Southern  States  reaching  the  legislation  that  you 
set  forth  in  your  paper?— A.  I  certainly  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  own  convention  would  take  a  step  forward  in  such  a  mat- 
ter as  that?— A.  Factory  labor? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  I  do;  honestly.  I  believe  that  men  that  will  attend  that  con- 
vention are  broad-minded,  progressive  men,  who  think  more  of  the  future  and  suc- 
cess of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  of  their  own  section  of  the  South,  than  they 
do  of  their  own  personal  predilections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hareis.  )  Do  you  think  that  they  agree  with  you  in  regard  to 
the  shorter  work  day? — A.  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  not — some  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  they  not  be  more  apt  to  make  a  10-hour  day 
than  8? — A.  I  presume  they  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  climatic  conditions  enter  into  this  question  of  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor? — A.  No.  The  advantage  claimed  by  the  South  has  been  that 
they  have  longer  hours  of  labor;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  here  to  discuss 
that  question,  but  to  give  what  I  believe  to  be  absolute  facts,  and  that  the  shorter 
working  day  would  be  better  for  the  whole  country  in  the  future.  It  might 
unsettle  present  conditions  for  the  time  being  and  make  a  little  greater  expense 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods,  but  I  believe  the  people  at  large  can  afford  to  pay  it 
for  the  increased  competency  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  real  working  people  of  the  South  are  worse  off  on 
account  of  the  educational  facilities  and  the  shorter  workday  that  they  have  in  the 
North;  that  is,  because  of  their  opportunities  not  being  enlarged  for  both  recrea- 
tion and  time  for  study  and  improvement? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  South  are  lacking  very  much,  compared  with  whatthe  North 
has,  but  I  consider  that  the  Southerner  can  imbibe  equally  as  much  education  in 
a  limited  time  as  the  Northern  man.  He  is  getting  greater  school  facilities  now 
than  he  has  had,  and  really  I  think  he  deserves  credit  for  what  he  has  done,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  occurring  just  after  the  civil  war. 

Q.  When  you  consider  that  he  has  the  burden  of  the  education  of  two  races? — 
A.  Yes;  and  pretty  nearly  three  sometimes — two  generations  and  two  races.  He 
has  the  burden  of  education  of  two  generations  as  well  as  the  races. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  in  this  country  nearly  fifteen  hundred  thousand  Americans — men  of  all  par- 
ties and  all  creeds? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  number.     I  presume  it  might  reach  it. 

Q.  I  notice  that  in  your  paper  you  have  nothing  good  to  say  for  these  organized 
workers;  that  your  paper  in  the  main  is  condemnatory.  Is  it  possible  that  these 
men  are  altogether  vicious  and  that  there  is  nothing  good  that  may  be  said  for 
them? — A.  No;  I  do  not  so  consider  it.  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that 
there  might  not  be  good.  In  fact,  I  stated  that  if  it  was  a  badge  of  competence  it 
would  do  good  in  sustaining  the  wage  scale  and  that  they  would  be  stronger;  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  as  to  how  many  laborers  there  are  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  only  a  very  small  percentage,  I  believe,  of  the  workers  in 
the  United  States  are  organized. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  One-tenth. 

The  Witness.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  out  the  question,  Why  should  one-tenth 
dominate  the  other  nine-tenths? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  seem  to  labor  in  your  paper  to  show  the  main  objects 
are  the  suppression  by  the  union  of  nonunion  labor.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  believe 
that  to  be  true;  if  you  do  not  believe  they  have  higher  and  better  aims  than 
simply  the  suppression  of  nonunion  labor? — A.  I  am  something  of  a  Yankee,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  privileged  to  answer  a  question  by  asking  one.  I  would, 
like  to  ask,  If  it  was  not  for  nonunion  labor  would  there  be  any  organization? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

The  Witness.  The  question  is  simply,  Would  there  be  any  organized  labor  if 
it  were  not  for  unorganized  and  nonunion  labor?  If  it  was  not  to  create  positions 
just  for  themselves,  for  selfish  purposes  over  others,  what  would  be  the  object 
of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  they  hold  their  doors  open  to  all  comers  in  their  different 
crafts. 

The  Witness.  Under  certain  limitations  and  agreements,  to  absolutely  be  con- 
trolled in  questions  of  strike  against  their  own  personality,  their  own  honest 
belief  by  the  powers  that  be. 

Q.  The  representatives  of  organized  labor  and  their  journals  say — and  they 
have  said  it  before  this  commission,  too— that  their  purpose  is  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  class  by  getting  better  wages,  better  sanitary  and  other 
conditions,  and  shorter  hours,  so  that  men  shall  not  spend  all  their  working  hours 
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in  slaving  and  toil,  so  that  they  can  improve  their  minds  and  have  some  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  life.  Do  you  believe  they  misstate  those  as  their  aims?— A.  It  is 
undoubtedly  their  theory,  and  it  is  a  good  theory;  excellent.  Many  theories  are 
not  practical  in  working,  however.  Perhaps  some  of  mine  will  not  be.  But  when 
you  come  to  talk  with  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  those  out  of  touch  with  the 
powers  that  be,  you  find  that  its  practical  working-out  is  not  the  beautiful  theory 
they  have  erected.  I  state  here  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  organized  labor,  except 
so  far  as  they  interfere  with  the  rights  of  non  anion  labor.  I  claim  that  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  organize,  a  perfect  right  to  increase  and  benefit  their  personal 
condition  by  a  union,  or  by  organization,  so  long  as  they  do  not  trench  upon  the 
personal  rights  of  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqcjhar.)  In  other  words  you  believe  the  door  ought  to  be  open 
in  every  factory  to  nonunion  men  as  well  as  union  men? — A.  Yes;  if  equally  com- 
petent and  the  man  desires  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  men  not  organized  enjoy  as  large  a 
measure  of  freedom  of  contract  really  as  men  who  are  organized? — A.  They  cer- 
tainly should  enjoy  it. 

Q.  Js  he  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  greed  of  the  employer  if  the  trade  in  which 
he  works  is  not  organized? — A.  There  comes  in  again  the  question  of  expediency 
for  the  laborer  himself.  That  I  am  not  here  to  discuss.  The  question  of  expe- 
diency is  one  thing,  and  the  question  of  right  is  another.  Of  course,  if  you  take 
the  old  simile  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  bound  together,  it  is  stronger  than  the  single 
stick. 

Q.  You  believe  in  union  there  is  strength? — A.  There  is  certainly  strength  in 
union,  and  I  do  not  blame  labor  for  organization,  for  strengthening  their  own 
condition,  and  for  obtaining  what  they  consider  their  rights;  but  when  the  union 
steps  in  and  says  to  another  man,  We  have  special  rights  that  you  have  not,  then 
they  are  transcending  their  powers  acd  their  rights.  When  the  union  says  to  the 
employer,  You  shall  not  employ  this  man  because  he  does  not  affiliate  with  us, 
then  they  are  transcending  their  rights. 

Q.  Is  capital  all  that  should  be  considered  in  industries?  Have  not  the  men, 
whose  muscle  and  experience  in  learning  the  trade  is  their  only  capital,  some  right 
to  say  what  the  conditions  shall  be  under  which  they  labor?  And  if  they  strike 
against  injustice,  and  the  employer  puts  a  man  or  men  in  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages 
than  they  are  willing  to  work  for,  have  they  not  some  interest  in  that  industry  or 
in  that  trade,  and  some  right  to  at  least  morally  persuade  them  not  to  work  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  less  than  decent  American  wages? — A.  I  have  not  tried  to 
curtail  their  power  or  their  rights.  I  have  recommended  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  capital  for  the  worthy  laborer  who  depends  upon  his  labor  and  that  his  interest 
shall  increase  according  to  the  term  of  hislabor.  I  have  recommended  compulsory 
arbitration,  whereby  if  men  strike  against  injustice  the  employer  will  be  com- 
pelled to  remedy  the  injustice.  I  have  recommended  to  give  the  union  the  right 
of  all  men,  their  individual  rights,  their  rights  of  combination.  I  have  stated, 
regarding  the  boycott,  that  union  labor  has  a  right  to  stop  trading;  they  have  a 
right  to  go  to  their  friends  and  to  say,  Here,  Tom,  I  do  not  want  you  to  trade  at 
Smith's,  because  we  are  on  a  strike.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  use  every  moral 
influence  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  prevent  these  laborers  from  going  to  work. 
They  have  the  right,  if  they  choose,  and  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  say,  Protect 
them  in  that  right  of  moral  suasion.  But  when  Tom  will  not  be  morally  persuaded, 
and  says,  I  have  got  to  work,  my  wife  is  hungry;  and  they  then  say  to  Tom,  If  you 
do,  we  will  injure  you,  then  they  are  transcending  their  power,  and  Tom  has  a 
right  to  resist. 

Q.  If  they  do  that,  undoubtedly  they  are  transcending  their  powers,  and  this 
party  has  a  right  to  resist.  They  deny,  however,  that  they  do  such  things. — 
A.  Well,  theory  is  one  thing  and  fact  is  another.    We  have  the  facts. 

Q.  They  profess  not  to  believe  in  them,  at  least;  and  they  also  say  these  acts  of 
violence  incident  to  strikes  are  done  by  loafers  and  saloon  bummers,  and  others 
who  are  not  legitimate  working  people? — A.  I  have  said  that  unfortunately  these 
people  that  you  refer  to  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  labor's  coat  and  suck  their  life 
blood;  but  I  also  have  found  that  when  there  is  suddenly  a  discharge  of  weapons 
that  are  not  blank  cartridges  there  are  usually  many  union  men  drop  in  the  tracks. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  that  it  came  out  in  a  Congressional  investigation  that 
the  men  who  were  guilty  of  the  acts  of  violence  at  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  Pull- 
man strike,  such  as  burning  property  and  maiming  and  injuring  people,  were  not 
the  Pullman  strikers;  that  they  were  the  mob  that  were  incited  to  go  on,  an  irre- 
sponsible mob  that  were  not  connected  with  organized  labor? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  fact,  but  I  do  not  doubt  it.  At  the  same  time,  organized  labor,  for  its  own 
protection,  if  necessary,  should  arm  itself  to  repulse  any  such  hanging  on. 
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Q.  You  know  that  is  the  history  of  the  world.  You  know  that  the  scenes  of 
violence  that  disgraced  the  civilized  world  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution 
were  incidents  that  followed  the  uprisings  of  the  people  against  very  great  injus- 
tices. These  things  always  follow  in  righting  a  wrong. — A.  Yes;  but  we  have 
brought  this  question  down  to  another  point.  That  is,  I  have  not  stated  they 
should  not  strike  against  injustice,  but  I  have  said  they  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  others  who  wish  to  work;  but  I  have  also,  as  I  said  before,  recommended 
that  the  injustice  shall  be  righted. 

Q.  Is  not  the  slighting  talk  which  one  so  often  hears  about  the  walking  dele- 
gate merely  expressive  of  the  greed  of  the  capitalist  who  wishes  to  keep  labor  in  a 
condition  of  quasi  servitude,  and  thus  hold  for  himself  an  unjust  proportion  of  the 
profits  which  labor  creates? — A.  It  may  be  in  some  instances;  not  in  all,  by  any 
means,  because  there  is  too  much  to  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  walking  delegate  only  the  representative  of  organized  labor  and 
circumscribed  by  their  rules,  and  amenable  to  their  discipline,  just  the  same  as 
any  other  member  of  their  organization? — A.  I  presume  so.  He  certainly  is.  At 
the  same  time  his  amenability  to  the  rules  as  being  prescribed  and  limited  to  a 
certain  action  doeo  not  affect  a  strike  after  he  gets  it  organized  and  arouses  the 
passions  of  men.  It  does  not  affect  it  after  he  orders  the  strike  and  compels  the 
laborers  to  cease  work  even  against  their  own  better  judgment. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  walking  delegate  to  order  a  strike  except  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  union  that  had  already  taken  action? — A.  I  say  he  has  recom- 
mended it.    He  will  recommend  it. 

Q.  He  will  recommend  it?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  may  be  others  in  the  organization  that  recommend  it  also? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  ever  knew  a  walking  delegate,  if  you  could  name  a 
walking  delegate  anywhere  in  the  South  who  measures  down  to  the  picture  that 
you  make  of  the  walking  delegate  in  the  forepart  of  your  paper? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
so.     I  think  I  could  do  it  without  trouble. 

Q.  You  gave  as  the  second  cause  for  strikes  what  you  call  the  great  crime  of 
greed.  You  lay  particular  stress  on  the  organizations  as  being  guilty  of  this  crime 
of  greed  and  then  incidentally  fasten  a  little  of  it  on  the  other  side — say  they 
are  sometimes  guilty  of  it.  The  representatives  of  labor  almost  invariably  charge 
that  the  other  side  are  the  ones  who  are  guilty  of  this  so-called  crime,  and  when 
both  sides  make  these  representations,  I  suppose  the  public  will  have  to  be  the 
judge  as  to  which  side  are  the  real  criminals  in  this  matter? — A.  Well,  you  cer- 
tainly can  not  expect  a  representative  of  organized  labor  to  come  up  before  this 
commission  and  acknowledge  the  guilt,  and  it  is  of  course  the  only  claim  that  they 
can  make,  that  the  injustice  is  on  the  other  side.  They  must  have  something  to 
take  before  the  public,  and  in  many  cases  they  may  have  justice  on  their  side. 
Now,  you  take  it  in  the  great  strike  of  1876,  and  1  suppose  they  claim  it  is  the 
greatest  strike  that  ever  occurred,  and  I  think  it  probably  was. 

Q.  The  railroad  strike? — A.  Yes.  It  was  in  1877.  I  was  running  a  paper  in  one 
of  the  great  strike  centers  at  the  end  of  the  4  or  5  divisions  of  the  M. ,  K.  and  T. 
road. 

Q.  What  town  was  that? — A.  Parsons,  Kans.  And  the  men  in  that  strike  all 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  community.  They  had  mine.  They  had  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  community  until  the  time  that  they  began  a  career  of  violence,  as  they  did  at 
Pittsburg  and  at  other  places.  Had  the  men  held  out  on  the  lines  that  they  star  ted 
just  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Heaven  above  us  public  opinion  would  have  compelled 
the  railroads  to  have  come  to  their  ideas  and  to  their  terms,  for  public  opinion  is 
the  only  criterion  that  will  really  control  it.  Public  opinion  was  for  the  men  as 
s gainst  the  railroads,  and  it  would  have  helped  the  men:  but  the  moment  the 
violence  took  place  then  public  opinion  went  the  other  way,  and  it  compelled  the 
final  destruction  of  the  cause  of  the  strikers. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  workers  who  are  in  the  main  guilty  of  this  great 
crime  of  greed  and  thus  bring  about  labor  troubles,  or  would  you  say  that  the 
crime,  if  it  be  one  and  if  there  be  such  a  crime,  is  perhaps  equally  to  be  attributed 
to  both  sides? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  I  would  not  give  the  labor  any  disad- 
vantage in  it.  I  think  probably  it  is  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  know  but  what  jus- 
tice would  require  me  to  say  that  it  is  more  frequent  on  the  side  of  capital  than 
on  the  side  of  labor.  Yes;  I  would  think  that.  I  am  not  fighting  labor.  I  do  not 
wish  to  fight  labor  except  so  far  as  its  injustice  goes.  I  am  a  practical  printer 
myse.f ,  though  I  have  not  worked  at  it  for  some  years.  I  believe  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  I  believe  he  should  be  paid  liberal  wages.  I  believe, 
especially  in  our  form  of  Government,  that  he  should  be  paid  such  wages  that  he 
can  become  a  broad-minded  and  educated  citizen,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
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labor  in  its  strife  to  receive  competent  wages  to  carry  ont  the  liberal  education  of 
themselves  and  family  and  get  a  proper  living,  and  I  would  resent  an  injustice  by 
the  employer  just  as  quickly  as  by  the  employee,  and  my  sympathies  are  really 
and  practically  with  the  laborer,  as  a  laborer  all  the  time,  but  not  organized  labor 
where  the  organization  strives  to  attack  the  liberty  of  the  person;  then  I  am 
against  it. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  any  good  things  that  have  been  done  by  organized  labor; 
any  great  movements  that  have  been  inaugurated  by  organized  labor  and  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion? — A.  "Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  take  the  8-hour,  shorter  workday.  I  presume  you  know  that  wherever 
it  is  on  the  statute  books  in  the  nation  or  in  the  States  it  is  the  result  of  efforts  of 
organized  labor? — A.  It  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  and  I  have 
stated  that  organization  might  do  very  well.  I  do  not  dislike  the  organization. 
I  simply  take  the  stand  against  their  methods  in  controlling  unorganized  labor 
and  attempting  to  control  unorganized  labor. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  in  that  line.  I  suppose  that  you 
know  that  the  factory-inspection  laws  that  we  have  in  the  Northern  States,  in 
many  of  them — perhaps  you  have  some  of  them  in  the  South,  although  there  is 
not  much  need  for  them  there  yet — that  the  arbitration  boards  which  have  been 
set  up  in  different  States,  the  coal-mine  inspectors,  and  all  that  sort  of  legislation 
beneficial  to  labor  is  directly  traceable  to  the  efforts  of  organized  labor? — A.  Then 
all  honor  to  organized  labor  for  the  efforts  they  have  made  and  the  success  they 
have  accomplished. 

Q.  Then  is  not  organized  labor,  if  these  things  be  true,  more  to  be  praised  than 
to  be  blamed;  have  their  efforts  in  the  main  not  been  for  the  good  of  our  race  and 
our  civilization? — A.  The  efforts  and  what  they  have  done  may  have  been  and  is 
in  those  cases  beneficial.  We  can  credit  them  with  that  work  as  we  can  anybody 
else,  if  it  is  done  with  a  selfish  motive,  but  results  are  just  as  good. 

Q.  You  mean  that  all  these  good  movements  have  selfishness  back  of  them? — 
A.  I  believe  very  largely  that  it  is  done  for  that  purpose;  and  still,  if  it  aids  labor 
and  uplifts  it,  it  is  a  personal  advantage  to  all  labor. 

Q.  To  labor  and  all  the  community?— A.  The  whole  community,  taking  the 
whole  community.  But  because  I  perform  one  good  action  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  be  allowed  to  perform  an  evil  action  to  counterbalance  it.  Eecause 
I  perform  one  good  action  it  does  not  remove  me  from  the  onus  of  an  evil  action 
and  from  the  onus  of  performing  the  evil  action  or  the  evil  of  the  action  itself. 
Because  I  may  do  good  to  you  at  one  time  and  then  go  to  work  and  injure  your 
family,  that  does  not  absolve  me  from  any  crime  or  evil. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  you  would  acknowledge  with  most  of  your  countrymen  that 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  best  governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  yon 
would  rather  live  under  it  than  any  other,  and  yet  you  find  many  defects  in  the 
Government  and  much  to  blame  in  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  human  nature  is 
perfect.     Now,  our  Government  is  formed"  under  human  instrumentality. 

Q.  You  praise  your  Government,  do  you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  best  not  to  give  capital  all  the  credit  for  the 
good  things  that  have  been  done? — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  The  reason  that  I  asked  you  that  question  was  that  I  thought  from  reading 
your  paper  that  your  abuse  all  went  oneway;  that  you  wanted  to  condemn  organ- 
ized labor  and  really  give  it  no  credit  at  all. — A.  I  did  not.  In  reading  over  the 
first  part  of  my  paper  I  find  that  it  would  naturally  create  a  feeling  in  a  man  who 
reads  it,  as  I  did,  in  reading  it  over  after  I  sent  it  here — he  would  get  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  opposed  to  labor,  that  I  was  against  it  all  the  time;  but  if  he  would 
look  at  the  recommendations  I  have  made  in  regard  to  labor  he  would  not  find  it  so. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  do  not  have  organized  labor  at  all  in  view,  when  you  say  that? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  recognize  organized  labor  as  a  factor  outside  of  its  individuality. 

Q.  All  that  you  have  to  say  of  organized  labor  was  condemnatory,  and  anything 
you  have  to  say  in  praise  of  labor  was  of  labor  generally? — A.  Well,  that  may  be, 
and  perhaps  the  paper  does  give  that  idea,  but  as  I  have  said  here,  I  do  not  object 
to  organization  when  carried  on  legitimately.  It  may  be  a  good  thing,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  a  good  thing,  if  conducted  within  its  proper  scope.  If,  as  I  stated  in 
the  paper,  and  as  I  repeat  again,  it  made  competence  an  absolute  badge,  then  they 
can  go  to  work  and  deal  with  the  employer,  and  he  will  be  willing  to  let  the  union 
run  his  business  for  him ;  that  is,  the  labor  part  of  it.  He  will  let  them  in  and  put 
only  union  labor  in  there,  and  contract  with  the  union  to  furnish  him  certain  labor. 
But  when  they  undertake  to  give  those  who  are  not  competent  as  well  as  those  who 
are,  he  can  not  afford  to  let  them  furnish  the  labor.  Now,  that  was  the  case  in 
Birmingham  a  while  ago.  There  were  the  carpenters;  they  struck  against  the  con- 
tractors.    They  were  getting  far  greater  wages  than  in  the  surrounding  sections. 
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They  waited  until  the  time  came  when  there  were  very  large  contracts  on  hand, 
and  they  made  a  strike  at  once.  They  brought  all  classes  of  labor  into  the  union 
to  increase  its  numerical  strength.  They  gave  the  contractors  the  privilege,  if  a 
man  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  of  discharging  him.  Well,  he  would  discharge 
him.  This  same  man  with  his  union  badge  and  his  union  label  not  taken  away 
from  him  for  incompetency,  and  not  generally  criticised  by  the  union,  would  go 
to  another  contractor  and  say:  ' '  Here  is  my  union  card  and  badge, "  and  he  would 
take  this  man  and  find  out  after  an  interval  of  time  that  he  was  not  competent. 
He  would  go  the  whole  round,  and  he  would  lose  the  contractors  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars before  they  could  find  out  that  he  was  not  competent,  whereas  this  union  card 
should  have  been  a  badge  of  competency. 

Q.  Speaking  about  Birmingham,  labor  is  pretty  well  organized? — A.  Yes,  they 
are;  but  the  strike  was  lost. 

Q.  They  lost  that  strike?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  unions  are  very  strong  there? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  strong  organization 
town.  Even  the  news  boys  are  organized  and  have  a  union,  and  they  will  not  sell 
a  paper  without  the  union  label  on  the  street. 

Q.  Are  the  industries  prosperous? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 

Q.  Well,  compared  with  other  cities  in  the  South  in  the  past  has  it  been  pros- 
perous?— A.  Union  labor  in  Birmingham  to-day,  as  I  consider  it,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  menaces  there  is  in  the  city  of  Birmingham.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  man  to  gd  there  and  compete  with  outside  places.  It  comes  in  with  local  option. 
Local  option  is  all  right  if  you  get  away  from  the  State  line;  but  when  you  are 
on  the  State  line  you  can  not  get  it.  Now,  there  was  a  hospital  to  be  built  by 
the  Catholic  Church  there.  They  advertised  for  bids  and  the  contractors  of  Bir- 
mingham bid.  It  was  just  outside  of  the  corporation.  They  bid  upon  the  basis 
that  t  .e  union  compelled  them  to  take,  and  Atlanta  bid.  Atlanta  got  the  contract. 
I  forget  the  exact  amount,  but  there  was  a  difference  of  75  cents  a  day  that  the 
people  paid  their  labor  coming  from  Atlanta  from  what  they  would  have  had  to 
pay  those  living  in  Birmingham.  It  lost  to  Birmingham  contractors  the  contract; 
it  lost  to  Birmingham  workers  the  money;  and  the  union  did  not  help  them  in  the 
least  in  preventing  them  from  losing  that  work. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  they  bring  Atlanta  workers  there  for  that  work 
who  carried  away  the  wages  to  Atlanta?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  But  you  say  Birmingham  sends  its  ironwork  all  over 
the  world  and  competes  with  Pittsburg  and  other  centers? — A.  Certainly;  in  sec- 
tions where  we  find  the  coal,  the  iron,  and  the  flux  in  the  same  acre  of  ground 
and  do  not  have  to  pay  transportat.on  charges  we  can  do  that. 

Q.  Birmingham  is  considered  to  be  a  city  enjoying  prosperity  now? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Was  there  any  protest  from  the  workers  in  Birming- 
ham against  this  Atlanta  scale  being  worked  upon? — A. '  Why,  certainly  there  was 
a  protest,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Were  those  Atlanta  people  allowed  to  work  in  peace  without  any  open  hos- 
tility?— A.  They  went  right  along  and  completed  their  contracts.  It  was  not  quite 
completed  when  I  left  Birmingham,  but  it  was  in  process. 

Q.  By  (Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  it  be  true  that  the  economic  results,  which  you  picture 
as  following  strikes  occur,  is  it  not  better  that  the  entire  community  should  suffer 
those  losses  for  a  time  than  that  a  portion  of  the  community  should  be  paid  below 
the  standard  of  American  manhood — slavish  toil  and  less  than  a  decent  living 
wage? — A.  The  question  of  majority  rule  is  a  very  hard  one  to  answer — it  is  a 
very  hard  one.  I  believe  in  therightof  the  minority;  I  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
minority  1  y  all  means;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  right  of  the  minority  to  govern 
the  ma  ority  and  to  control  and  injure  the  majority.  The  minority  has  rights 
which  must  be  respected;  the  majority  also  has  rights  which  must  be  respected; 
but  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  a  few  union  men  organized  should  be  able  to 
paralyze  a  city  of  a  half  million  or  a  million  inhabitants. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  really  oppressed  and  suffering,  is  it  not  better  that  all  should 
suffer  to  help  right  the  wrongs  under  which  they  suffer? — A.  If  they  are  really 
oppressed  and  suffering  why  not  call  on  the  walking  delegate  to  find  them  employ- 
ment in  some  other  city? 

Q.  We  have  not  many  instances  of  any  other  interests  being  paralyzed? — A. 
Why,  you  find  whole  industries.  You  can  not  control  a  strike  as  there  has  been 
recently  in  St.  Louis.  It  keeps  people  away  from  there;  they  are  afraid  to  go 
there;  they  can  not  go  about  their  business  there;  they  can  not  conduct  their 
business  in  the  ordinary  channels;  they  paralyze  finance;  they  paralyze  work; 
they  paralyze  everything. 
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Q-,  Do  you  know  the  wages  that  a  good  many  of  those  men  there  on  strike  were 
receiving? — A.  I  do  not;  I  have  never  looked  into  it;  very  likely  they  have  been 
receiving  too  little. 

Q.  Less  than  $1  a  day  in  some  cases. — A.  Without  raising  the  question  of  the 
injustice  that  was  very  likely  perpetrated  against  the  St.  Louis  people,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  right  a  wrong,  and  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  by  any 
means. 

Q.  Well,  have  not  many  of  these  injustices  that  labor  has  suffered  in  this  coun- 
try been  righted  as  a  result  of  strikes?— A.  Many  strikes  have  accomplished  the 
results  sought,  not  always  with  justice. 

C^.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  fear  of  a  strike  has  also  had  its  effect  in  righting 
injustices  and  giving  better  wages  and  better  conditions?— A.  Possibly,  yes. 
Fear  might  keep  a  man  away  from  St.  Louis  when  a  strike  is  on  hand.  Men  will 
consent  to  many  thiDgs  through  fear  that  are  not  just  and  never  were. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sentiment  in  any  Southern  State  which  can  be  crystallized  into  a 
statute  making  it  a  felony  to  strike  or  boycott? — A.  I  could  not  answer  the  question. 
I  only  speak  from  my  own  standpoint  largely;  but  still  that  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  a  convention  of  representative  men  in  the  South. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  will  endeavor  to  have  it  enacted  bv  State  legislation? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  successful? — A.  I  think  in  the  near  future  it  will. 
It  may  not  be  immediately.  I  think  something  on  that  line  will  be  obtained  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Q.  Very  few,  if  any,  intelligent  men  are  to-day  railing  against  labor-saving 
machinery,  but  is  it  not  one  of  the  probabilities  that  science  or  invention  in  this 
line  is  going  to  go  forward  to  a  point  of  such  tremendous  production  that  if  there 
shall  be  labor  for  all  the  hours  of  work  must  be  decreased? — A.  Well,  I  have 
thought  of  that.  I  advocated  the  decrease  of  hours;  but  the  production  is  increased 
with  the  productive  capacity  of  machiney  in  almost  all  cases,  if  not  in  all.  The 
production  of  machinery  makes  it  cheaper.  I  called  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  newspapers  of  to-day  and  the  newspapers  of  10  years  ago  owing  to 
the  linotype  machines. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  the  printers,  for  instance.  Labor-saving  machinery  has 
driven  at  least  4  in  5  out  of  employment,  that  is,  compositors.  Now,  they  go 
out  into  other  fields,'you  say,  and  pick  up  other  work.  They  may  come  face 
to  face  again  with  labor-saving  machinery  that  will  drive  them  out  again? — A. 
1  do  not  believe  that  it  has  di-iven  4  out  of  5  out  of  employment. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  1  machine  does  the  work  of  8  compositors? — A.  Well, 
practically;  but  still  I  do  not  believe  it,  because  with  the  facilities  there  have 
been  a  great  many  more  papers  established;  a  great  deal  larger  paper  has  been 
issued;  there  has  been  more  book  work  done;  the  printers  that  have  not  taken 
the  machine  have  gone  out  into  the  job  fields,  and  they  have  gone  out  into  the 
country  fields,  and  are  doing  work  to-day  that  they  did  before. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  possible  that  in  taking  up  other  avocations  they  may  find 
labor-saving  machinery  driving  them  out  again? — A.  It  is  possible,  but  still,  as  I 
say,  I  believe  the  machinery  will  settle  itself  and  conditions  will  settle  themselves 
in  a  short  time;  it  is  simply  a  temporary  unsettlement  at  times. 

Q.  As  to  arbitration,  you  say  that  both  sides  juggle  for  advantage  and  that 
voluntary  arbitration  is  not  likely  to  be  successful.  If  we  take  the  object  lesson 
that  we  have  from  nations,  we  see  the  same  thing,  struggling  and  juggling  for 
advantage,  and  we  see  voluntary  arbitration  successful,  do  we  not? — A.  Well, 
semisuccessful. 

Q.  The  arbitration  between  this  country  and  Great"Britain  was  successful? — 
A.  Yes;  but  neither  one  of  them  is  organized  against  the  other  right  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.,)  You  mean  they  did  not  remain  in  that  way? — A.  No; 
they  did  not  remain  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  were  at  the  time  they  resorted  to  voluntary  arbi- 
tration?— A.  Yes;  but  there  was  not  any  special  advantage  at  that  time.  Well, 
practically  it  was  not  a  parallel  case;  it  was  hardly  a  parallel  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  that  boLh  parties  concurred  in  that  arbi- 
tration; that  they  had  both  lost  or  both  won?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
one  was  very  well  satisfied. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Voluntary  arbitration  is  a  success  with  nations,  is  it 
not?— A.  I  should  advocate  the  idea  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  You  know  of  instances  frequently  between  South  American  republics  and 
European  countries  and  this  country?— A.  Arbitration,  if  successfully  carried 
out,  is  the  proper  method. 
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Q.  It  is  not  altogether  hopeless  that  voluntary  arbitration  may  be  successful  is 
it?— A  Oh  it  is  not  likely  to  be  successful,  because,  as  has  been  stated  here,  if  the 
employer  refuses  to  receive  a  committee  of  his  employees  before  the  strike,  why 
should  he  receive  one  after  it,  for  arbitration?  If  the  employer  would  not  receive 
his  delegation  first,  why  would  he  receive  it  after?  And  if  the  employee  would 
not  receive  any  proposals  to  stop  the  strike  before  it  commenced,  why  would  he 
receive  them  afterwards?  , 

Q.  Necessity  perhaps.— A.  Then  give  compulsory  arbitration,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  retire  with  "dignity.  .,--,-,,.  •i,     , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  you  believe  in  arbitration  with  the 
screws  attached? — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  latter  part  of  your  paper  is  full  of  very  beautiful 
sentiments,  and  I  think  you  are  strictly  in  accord  with  organized  labor  in  nearly 
everything  you  have  suggested.  I  think  that  they  are  contending  against  these 
other  questions  just  the  same  as  you  have  pictured  them.— A.  I  will  welcome 
them  into  my  army. 

Q.  They  will  welcome  you.     Are  you  a  Southern  man?— A.  No. 

Q.  Northern  man?— A.  Northern  and  Western. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  have  spent  nearly  all  your  adult  life  in  the  South, 
have  you  not? — A.  I  have  spent  the  last  12  years.  I  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  raised  in  the  West,  lived  several  years  in  the  East,  but  I  have  lived  12 
years  in  the  South. 

Q.  The  matter  that  you  presented  as  to  discriminations  in  freight  shipments— 
you  have  nothing  more  than  just  simply  the  statement  to  lay  before  us?— A.  That 
is  all  that  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  further  comments  to  make  than  simply  the  differences 
between  the  coastwise  and  rail  and  the  full  rate? — A.  I  have  none  whatever  to 
make.  The  only  idea  that  I  wished  to  bring  out  was  to  let  the  figures  stand  for 
themselves. 

Q.  You  had  the  railroad  question  before  your  convention  there  very  strongly 
and  passed  resolutions  very  commendatory  of  the  railroads.  Are  the  people  of 
the  South  and  the  manufacturers  satisfied  with  the  rates  and  classifications  that 
they  receive  from  the  roads? — A.  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  not  be  more  in  line  in  your  convention  there  to  make  a  pro- 
test against  the  discriminating  rates?— A.  It  was  not  in  my  committee.  But  at 
the  same  time  the'  railroads  of  the  South  and  the  railroads  of  the  West  and  the 
railroads  of  the  country  have  done  wonderful  work  in  building  up  the  resources 
of  the  country.  They  are  not  to  be  condemned  indiscriminately  by  any  means; 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  any  mortgage  created  by  that  work  which  they  have 
done  is  canceled,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  perpetuation  of  that  mortgage  unneces- 
sarily. I  am  not  one  who  condemns  railroads;  I  believe  they  have  done  great 
good  for  the  country;  but  when  the  railroads  begin  to  take  an  undue  advantage 
of  the  people  along  their  lines,  just  then  they  are  transcending  their  rights. 

Q.  Do  you  see  or  know  of  any  prospects  of  reducing  these  exorbitant  rates  in 
the  South? — A.  I  have  no  information,  but  from  all  I  can  understand  from  gen- 
eral talk  and  conversation  and  newspaper  articles,  there  is  not  much.  1  will  say 
that  the  railroads  refused  for  a  long  time  at  least  to  meet  the  peach  shippers. 

Q.  You  have  had  in  the  South  in  quite  a  number  of  localities  such  a  thing  as 
the  commodity  classification  or  commodity  rates,  have  you  not? — A.  I  do  not  know 
as  I  quite  understand. 

Q.  Rates  that  are  usually  below  the  schedule? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  also  mention  in  your  paper  the  express  company  and  its  exorbitant 
rates.  Do  you  mean  the"Southern  Express? — A.  It  is  the  only  express  company 
in  our  State. 

Q.  And  a  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  with  the  Adams  on  the  middle 
line  between  the  North  and  the  South?— A.  I  have  not  taken  that  into  snecial  con- 
sideration, but  it  would  come  in,  I  presume,  in  this  question.  These  fisnirps  wpre 
prepared  by  a  man  who  knows  the  absolute  rates  and  are  what  have  tn  Ttb  r^ifl 
and  from  conversation  with  fruit  dealers  on  the  east  coast  and  9|,nZ  «t<.fT  !Jf 
Florida,  I  find  there  are  pretty  heavy  rates.  tne  State  of 

Q.  You  directly  see,  I  presume,  why  you  have  higher  ra+na  fl™.™  j.v.  •  ^ 
fact  of  the  lack  of  competition  between  the  road ^having  onlvTf.w  *** If  **! 
south  roads,  whereas  the  great  capital  goes  east  and  west  in th« t^W  ^^J*  ™a 
railroad  building,  and  that  makes  certainly  a  great  deaTof  dfff™ ^ort.^0^ 
both  in  the  running  of  the  roads  proper  in  the fsouth i  and °LS Tin Zfchar^^r 
make?-A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  expenses for  & s!he-y 
^T^toony^osetr868  *"*  ""  ^  ^^^^^SSS^^T' 
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Washington,  D.  C,  September  11, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOHN  M'MACKIN, 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  State  of  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chainnan  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Hon.  John  McMackin  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

a3:  (By  ^Tt-Farquhae.)  Please  state  your  name  and  official  position  in  the 
State  of  New  York.— A.  John  McMackin;  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  State 
of  flew  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  in  New  York?— 
A.  Since  January,  1899. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  that  bureau  for  some  years,  have  vou  not'— 
A.  Yes;  since  1896. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  bureau  before  you  became  commis- 
sioner?—A.  I  was  first  chief  clerk  and  afterwards  deputy  before  I  became  com- 
missioner. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  bureau  been  established  in  the  State  of  New  York?— 
A.  Since  1883. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  clerical  help  and  the  expenditure  voted  by  the  State 
for  the  bureau?— A.  We  get  $20,000  for  clerical  help.  That  is  supposed  to  include 
special  agents  and  statisticians.  The  salaries  of  the  commissioner,  the  deputy, 
and  the  chief  clerk  are  independent  of  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  your  reports  or  publications  in  your  State?— A.  At 
present  we  publish  a  quarterly  bulletin  giving  the  statistics  of  the  earnings  of  all 
the  organized  working  people  of  the  State  and  such  general  matter  of  interest  to 
the  labor  people — legislation  and  so  forth— as  we  find  obtainable;  and  then  we 
furnish  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  10  days  after  it  convenes. 

Q.  Are  your  statistics  quite  full  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  organized 
labor  in  the  State,  as  well  as  the  unemployed? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  absolutely 
full.    I  believe  absolutely  correct. 

Q.  During  the  last  year  or  two  what  was  the  proportion  of  unemployed  in  your 
State?— A.  About  3.6  for  the  summer  quarter  of  1899. 

Q.  Do  the  statistics  of  late  years  there  show  a  greater  employment  of  organized 
labor  than  previously? — A.  Yes;  a  very  great  improvement. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  increase  in  organized  labor  bodies  within  the 
State  during  the  last  year  or  two? — A.  They  have  increased  nearly  100,000  in 
membership  since  March,  1897,  and  the  unions  have  increased  by  about  500  in  New 
York  State.  We  have  now  in  New  York  a  little  over  347,000  members  in  organiza- 
tions. As  near  as  1  can  remember,  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd  thou- 
sand in  1897.  At  that  time  there  were  about  800  labor  organizations,  and  to-day 
we  have  around  1,400. 

Q.  Does  the  increase  result  from  the  formation  of  new  unions  in  new  trades  or 
is  it  an  increase  in  the  old  bodies  principally? — A.  Well,  it  is  rather  an  increase 
in  organizations.  The  increase  comes  principally  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  organizations.  For  instance,  in  this  last  quarter  the  membership  in  unions 
increased  in  the  country  part  of  New  York  State  by  over  15,000  members  and 
nearly  100  unions,  while  New  York  City  itself  remained  stationary.  The  fact 
is  that  New  York  City  itself  has  pretty  generally  been  well  organized. 

Q.  In  the  formation  of  these  new  unions,  what  do  you  think  is  the  prevailing 
cause — good  times  or  readjustment  of  wage  scales  or  a  more  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  men? — A.  The  organization  really  proceeds  from  business  conditions 
just  the  same  as  strikes  result  from  a  prosperous  condition — just  the  same  cause. 
We  find  quite  a  peculiarity  in  our  records — in  New  York  State  the  membership  of 
the  organizations  fell  down  about  100,000  during  the  years  from  1892  up  to  1897. 
In  fact  we  did  not  recover  in  1897 — not  until  the  fall  or  perhaps  the  spring  of  1898. 
Q.  These  prosperous  conditions  rather  induce  strikes,  so  as  to  make  a  readjust- 
ment of  wage  scales? — A.  The  men  find  that  business  conditions  justify  them  in 
demanding  more  wages.  And  then,  of  course,  in  small  communities  where  all  of 
the  trade  is  organized,  they  can  immediately  determine  whether  there  is  a  rush 
of  business  more  readily  than  they  can  find  it  out  in  large  centers  of  population, 
as  in  New  York  city,  for  instance. 

Q.  What  classes  of  trades  have  entered  more  into  strikes  the  last  year  or  two 
than  others? — A.  The  building  trades  have  had  considerable  trouble,  but  most  of 
them  were  immediately  settled.  We  had  some  trouble  on  the  railroads ;  and  among 
iron  workers — the  iron  molders;  but  none  of  them  of  such  a  character  that  they 
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were  not  easily  settled,  except  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  strikes.  They  could 
Undoubtedly -have  been  avoided.  There  was  no  cause,  for  instance  for  the  rauroad 
strike  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn.  The  State  law  required  that  the  men  on 
these  railroads  should  work  only  10  hours  a  day.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  county  to  enforce  that  law.  The  law  was  not  enforced ,  and  the 
onus  of  enforcing  it  was  placed  on  the  working  men  themselves,  and  in  order  to 
enforce  it  they  were  compelled  to  strike. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  Brooklyn  strike  on  the  roads?  Are  they 
working  under  10  hours  now? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  report  we  get,  and  the  report 
is  that  while  the  feeling  was  very  bitter  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  the  company 
itself  found  its  old  men  were  the  most  reliable,  and  they  were  reemployed 
wherever  they  could  get  them  again.    That  has  been  our  best  information. 

Q.  So  the  statement  would  be  that  to  enforce  the  law  itself  it  was  necessary  for 
the  workmen  themselves  to  strike? — A.  That  is  the  statement  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  absence  of  strikes  in  the  building  trades  in 
New  York  City? — A.  In  the  first  place,  their  perfect  organization,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  a  great  many  of  them  have  provided  for  annual  agreements.  For 
instance,  the  bricklayers  of  Greater  New  York  for  a  great  number  of  years  have 
made  annual  agreements,  and  sometimes  an  agreement  reaching  over  two  years, 
regulating  wages  and  hours,  and  that  method  has  obtained  now  with  a  great 
many  of  the  others. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  other  trades  in  the  building  council — painters  and 
plumbers  and  carpenters? — A.  The  painters  do  not  seem  to  have  the  organization. 
In  a  great  measure  they  are  divided  in  nationality  and  divided  by  two  systems  of 
organization.  They  have  the  old  organization  of  painters  in  New  York;  that  is 
distinctively  a  New  York  organization;  and  they  had  another  organization  con- 
nected with  the  national  body,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Then  they 
had  a  distinctively  German  organization  of  painters,  and  I  think  through  that 
they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  as  good  an  understanding  as  the  other  trades. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  tradus  in  New  York  that  have  these  annual  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  working? — A.  Yes;  the  printers 
and  bookbinders;  the  foundry  men  and  iron  molders,  from  June  1, 1899,  to  June 
1, 1900;  the  stonecutters,  from  July  13, 1899,  to  July  13, 1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  the  scale  was  fixed  for  that  period? — A.  Yes; 
covering  hours  and  wages.  The  Hebrew  printers,  made  July  13, 1899,  covering 
wages  for  a  year;  the  plumbers  in  Rochester,  made  June  1, 1899,  to  extend  1  year, 
covering  wages  and  hours;  the  bricklayers  and  masons  in  Mount  Vernon,  made 
May  1, 1900,  to  extend  1  year,  covering  wages  and  hours;  the  plumbers  in  Cohoes, 
from  July  10, 1899,  to  December  31 1899,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  continued;  the 
bakers  in  New  York  City,  made  November  1, 1899,  to  extend  6  months;  the  mar- 
ble cutters  and  carvers,  made  April  13, 1900,  to  extend  to  May  1, 1901;  the  marble 
polishers,  rubbers,  and  sawyers  of  New  York  City,  made  April  18, 1900,  and  after- 
wards taking  in  the  White  Stone  Association,  made  to  extend  from  May  1, 1900, 
to  May  1,  1901;  carpenters  and  joiners,  Brooklyn,  May  1,  1900,  to  May  1, 1901. 

Q.  Do  these  persons  fix  wages  in  their  own  organization  simply,  or  do  they 
meet  the  contractors,  etc?  For  instance,  the  bakers — with  whom  would  they 
contract  for  the  period  of  6  months? — A.  With  the  employers  of  the  bakers.  All 
these  agreements  are  with  the  employers. 

The  electrical  workers  of  New  York  City,  made  May  1,  1900,  between  the 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  No.  3  and  various  employers,  to  extend  2 
years,  covering  wages,  hours,  etc.;  the  painters  and  decorators  of  Richmond, 

•  *  •>  m^e  April  16, 1900,  to  extend  1  year,  covering  wages  and  hours;  plumbers 
and  gas  fitters  of  Richmond,  made  May  1,  1900,  to  extend  1  year;  the  building 
o^rfS  or  Port  Chester,  made  April  2,  1900,  between  the  contractors  and  builders 
^  T?L ^a^amate£  Trade.s  Council  of  Port  Chester,  Mamaroneck,  Harrison, 
of  " Wpw  vLwm^ d^r+fnw*oll>Coiin.,to  extend  1  year;  the  Bohemian  bakers 
BawJald  CoKwa?  ?TUeV'  ™£*  May  1,  1900  between  Journeymen 
Bakers  ^S^^^ST^^f^J^SL^  T  Bohemia/Bos* 
Hebrew .bates,  of  New YOTk?M^^BU^)??^KTO(W^rt^ 
1  year;  beer  drivers  m  New  fork  City,  made  April  1, 1900,  between  Beer  Drivers- 
Union  No.  23  and  employing  brewers  of  New  York  City,  to  extend  1  ytar  cover- 
ing hours,  wages,  etc.  '       "^-^"^  ±  yeai ,  cover- 

I  can  give  you  the  correct  membership  of  the  organizations  now  if  vou  want  ,•+ 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  These  organizations  you  have  mentioned?— A    Of +i 
whole  State.    On  June  30, 1897,  there  were  976  labor  organizations  in  the  Stat     S 
New  York,  with  151,206  members.     On  the  same  date  in  1900,  three  veaww 
there  were  1,603  unions,  with  a  total  membership  of  247,602.  »ter, 
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u  *&  iB^r-  Kennedy.)  This  is  from  your  last  bulletin?— A.  This  will  be  in  the 
bulletin  this  month. 

Now  I  will  give  you  the  idleness.  In  1897,  of  the  total  number  of  union  mem- 
bers in  the  State,  11.8  per  cent  were  idle  during  the  whole  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  but  in  1899  the  proportion  of  members  idle  during  those  months  was  3.6 
per  cent. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  proportion  these  247,602  organized  workers  in  the 
btate  of  New  York  constitutes  of  the  entire  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the 
same  trades  in  the  State?— A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  determine  for 
you.  The  nearest  approximation  that  we  can  get  is  of  the  total  numbers  in  the 
State. 

Q.  In  industries  outside  of  agriculture?— A.  Yes.  It  would  be  fair  to  assume 
that  of  the  mechanical  trades  75  per  cent  of  them  are  in  organized  labor. 

CJ.  Does  that  statement  hold  good  of  the  cities  and  towns  and  Tillages?— A.  I 
think  it  would  in  New  York  now.  I  think  about  75  per  cent  would  be  a  fair 
approximation. 

Q.  Do  you  include  in  this  list  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  how  large  a  percentage  of  this  number  is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  We  have,  but  I  have  not 
brought  them  with  me.  Of  course,  their  returns  show.  "We  get  them  direct  from 
the  union. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  answer?— A.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  f  air 
for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  will  furnish  that  data  later  on?— A.  Yes.  There  is 
considerable  objection  to  our  furnishing  the  number  of  members  belonging  to 
any  separate  organization.  I  find  that  if  we  do,  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  further 
information  from  the  organization. 

Q.  Why  is  that  the  case? — A.  They  do  not  care  for  the  exact  number  of  the 
unions  to  be  absolutely  known;  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yet  you  have  the  exact  number?— A.  Not  with  me. 

Q.  Can  you  state  howmany  of  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  included 
in  this  total? — A.  I  could  give  you  a  fair  approximation  from  memory,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  these  workers  are  massed 
in  unions  that  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  hold  good.  For  instance,  the  railway  employees  do  not 
belong  to  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  great  mass  of  them,  while  they  are  inti- 
mately, you  might  say,  attached  to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  yet  to  speak  consist- 
ently you  could  not  speak  of  them  as  members  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  I  said  affiliated. — A.  Yes,  it  might  hold  in  that  way.  Of  course,  you  can 
recognize  the  position  I  am  in — it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  the  membership.  I 
could  furnish  it  for  the  Commission,  but  not  for  public  use. 

Q.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  the  trades-union  movement  of  late 
years  has  not  pretty  largely  supplanted  the  K.  of  L.  movement  which  was  so 
strong  many  years  ago? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  State  of  New  York  what  proportion  of  the  labor- 
ing people  are  in  organizations  and  what  proportion  are  not  in  organizations? — 
A.  I  would  take  it  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  wage  workers  of  the  State  at  the 
present  time  are  organized.    That  is,  taking  all  classes  of  wage  earners. 

Q.  Would  that  embrace  farm  labor? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fajrqtjhar.)  How  long  has  this  system  of  agreeing  on  wage  scales 
and  hours  between  the  trades  and  the  employers  been  in  existence  in  New  York? — 
A.  It  did  not  obtain  as  a  general  practice  until,  you  may  say,  1899.  A  few  of 
the  trades,  as  I  told  you — the  bricklayers  and  the  stonecutters — have  had  it  in 
existence  perhaps  for  10  years  in  New  York,  working  under  that  system. 

Q.  Are  these  sliding  scales,  or  a  definite  scale  that  lasts  during  the  term? — A. 
A  definite  scale  that  lasts  for  the  time. 

Q.  So  the  scale  itself  is  not  dependent  on  the  state  of  business  itself? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  scale  built  on  the  minimum  wage,  or  the  average  or  compromise 
wage? — A.  It  is  the  general  average  compromise. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  in  your  department  as  to  how  successful  this 
arrangement  has  been,  as  far  as  both  employers  and  employees  are  concerned? — 
A.  Yes;  it  has  been  very  successful,  both  for  the  employees  and  for  the  business 
men,  and  particularly  so  in  the  building  trades,  because  in  any  business  where 
you  are  required  to  make  contracts  the  benefit  of  having  an  agreement  which  all 
the  employers  are  bound  to,  gives  each  man  a  fair  opportunity.  The  employers 
have  suffered  as  much  from  the  want  of  these  agreements  as  the  workmgmen 
themselves  in  the  competition  that  exists  for  work. 
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Q.  In  thus  making  arrangements  for  a  mutual  scale  in  wages  and  hours  of  work 
but  once  a  year,  does  not  that  set  aside,  to  a  large  extent,  the  work  of  the  union 
proper  itself? — A.  No;  because  most  of  the  unions  are  also  of  a  benevolent  char- 
acter as  well  as  of  a  protective,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  trades 
union,  and  I  think  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  the  assimilation  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  the  outside  public  gives  the  credit  to 
the  organizations  of  labor  that  really  belongs  to  them  for  the  general  good  that 
they  do  to  the  whole  country  in  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  way  do  they  benefit  the  whole  country? — A. 
They  do  more  in  assimilating  the  people  and  reconciling  the  different  nationalties 
to  conditions.  You  may  say  that  in  a  measure  they  do  the  work  that  the  public- 
school  system  does  for  the  young.  The  trades  union  is  practically  an  addition  to 
the  public-school  system  that  does  so  much  to  assimilate  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  necessary,  in  making  these  arrangements  for  a 
standard  scale,  to  have  the  consent  of  the  national  or  international  body  of  any 
of  these  unions  before  the  local  can  make  the  arrangements  with  employers? — 
A.  Generally  the  locals  can  regulate  their  own  wages.  If  all  the  unions  belong- 
ing to  one  trade  are  united  in  one  locality,  then  of  course  they  can  settle  the  wage 
scale,  but  if  there  are  two  unions  contending  for  different  rates  the  national  body 
would  have  to  interfere. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council? — A.  No,  I  have  not,  directly. 

Q.  In  a  separate  union  like  the  bricklayers  making  an  arrangement  in  New  York 
City  with  their  employers,  and  that  union  is  a  member  of  the  trades  council 
there,  how  is  it  possible  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  union  that  steps  out  of 
the  council  to  make  an  arrangement  lasting  12  months  or  2  years? — A.  That  has 
had  the  effect  of  taking  the  trade  out  of  the  general  body,  because  they  could  not 
become  party  to  what  you  would  call  a  sympathetic  strike.  It  has  had  that  effect. 
But  I  find  that  last  year  and  this  year  the  trades  that  have  made  these  agree- 
ments still  retain  then-  membership  in  the  central  bodies  in  New  York;  but  it 
has  not  been  so  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  practically  see  a  settlement  of  many  trade  disputes  in  this  system  of 
agreements  between  employers  and  employees  for  a  stated  time? — A.  Yes;  I  say 
there  is  more  hope  of  getting  a  mutual  understanding  than  by  any  other  method. 

Q.  Have  like  good  results  occurred  in  England  or  other  countries  that  have 
adopted  this  system? — A.  Yes;  public  opinion  has  exercised  a  more  potent  influ 
ence  in  settling  strikes  than  any  legal  methods.  For  instance,  while  I  was  in 
London,  on  my  return  here,  the  Northeastern  Railway  employees  threatened  a 
large  strike  there  and  the  company  refused  to  arbitrate.  The  London  Times — 
which  seemed  to  me  very  strange — came  out  very  strongly  in  favor  of  arbitration 
and  in  favor  of  the  employees.  The  result  of  it  was  that  the  president  of  the 
railroad  company,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  think,  who  is  a  member  of  the  present  Salis- 
bury government,  proposed  a  scheme  of  arbitration  by  which  he  was  to  name  the 
labor  members  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  It  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the 
railway  employees  and  rejected  by  about  5,000  to  20.  After  that  the  newspapers 
kept  up  the  agitation,  particularly  the  editor  of  the  London  Daily  News,  and  they 
forced  an  arbitration  and  a  complete  settlement  there.  Now,  in  our  own  State, 
to  show  you:  We  have  a  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  our  State.  In 
1899  there  were  455  strikes.  The  board  reported  action  on  only  46  of  them.  They 
settled  17  of  them  only.  Mediation  was  attempted  but  failed  in  14,  and  15  of 
them  were  settled  by  other  means  than  through  the  board  of  mediation.  So 
there  were  only  46  out  of  the  455  that  were  actually  treated  by  the  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration. 

Q.  Have  you  not  as  good  statutory  machinery  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  in 
any  State  in  the  whole  United  States  on  State  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  laws  than  the  New  York  law? — A.  None  of  them, 
I  think,  is  any  better  than  we  have  in  New  York. 

Q.  And  by  this  showing  it  has  been  a  failure? — A.  It  seems  to  be  a  failure. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason? — A.  I  think  permanent  boards  of  arbitration  would  be 
a  failure  anywhere.  The  natural  tendency' of  men  is  to  doubt,  whether  they 
have  reason  or  not,  to  lose  confidence;  and  then  there  is  the  other  tendency,  the 
tendency  that  is  growing  up  among  our  people  of  arriving  at  mutual  understand- 
ings themselves  and  selecting  men  of  their  own  choice.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
case  here  of  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New  York,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the 
wage  dispute  between  the  labor  organizations  and  the  employers  in  the  marble 
industry  in  New  York  City  in  1895,  and  he  rendered  a  decision  satisfactory  to 
both  sides.  Since  that  time  these  unions  and  the  manufacturers  have  entered 
into  agreements  periodically.  Bishop  Potter's  decision  raised  the  wagas  of  the 
marble  workers.    There  is  a  case  in  point. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  cases  were  settled  by  arbitration  outside  of 
your  State  boards  or  your  permanent  boards  of  arbitration?  You  said  there  were 
some  four  hundred  odd  strikes.— A.  The  trouble  is  the  report  of  the  State  board 
of  mediation  and  arbitration  does  not  give  it.  They  do  not  give  in  their  report 
the  action  taken  in  these  outside  strikes. 

Q.  But  you  have  reason  to  believe  quite  a  large  number  were  settled  by  arbi- 
tration between  the  parties  themselves?— A.  No  doubt  of  it— 73  per  cent  settled 
by  the  unions  themselves  and  the  employers. 

Q.  Without  appealing  to  the  State  board?— A.  Without  appealing  to  the  State 
board. 

Q.  So  the  principle  of  arbitration,  then,  predominates  in  your  State  and  has 
accomplished  a  great  good?— A.  Yes.  Here  is  a  case:  Hon.  Seth  Low,  president 
of  Columbia  University,  satisfactorily  arbitrated  a  strike  of  printers  in  New  York 
City  in  1896.  President  Low  has  also  adjudicated  controversies  in  other  trades. 
In  the  case  of  the  printers  the  main  point  in  dispute  was  recognition  of  the  union, 
and  the  decision  was  favorable  to  the  union.  It  was  in  one  of  the  largest  printing 
establishments  of  New  York — J.  J.  Little's.  Little  was  employing  a  large  num- 
ber of  union  printers  and  a  large  number  of  nonunion,  and  the  printers  were 
insisting  on  making  the  shop  a  union  shop,  and  Seth  Low,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  the  view  that  if  the  union  printers  in  the  employ  at  that  time  were  in 
the  majority  in  Mr.  Little's  establishment  the  whole  shop  should  be  union.  That 
was  the  ground  on  which  he  rendered  his  decision,  and  Mr.  Little  abided  by  it, 
and  has  ever  since.  So  you  can  see  by  these  cases  I  have  cited  the  growth  of  that 
sentiment  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then  you  would  advance  the  opinion  that  trade  arbi- 
tration between  the  employer  and  his  immediate  employees  is  the  true  and  better 
way  of  settling  all  these  readjustments? — A.  Yes;  that  would  be  my  opinion. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  any  amendments  to  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York 
with  respect  to  the  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration?  Provided  they 
were  given  more  power,  would  there  be  any  advantage  in  it  as  far  as  the  real 
adjustment  of  strikes  is  concerned? — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  if  they  were  clothed 
with  arbitrary  power  it  would  be  at  all  feasible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  make  a  law  that 
reaches  the  line  of  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
acceptable  even  to  the  workmen  in  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  employers  of  that  State,  building  a  law  as  close  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  keeping  down  rioting,  trouble, 

picketing,  etc. A.  (Interrupting.)  Remember,  I  make  a  distinction  in  that.    I 

believe  for  all  employments  of  a  general  character  that  compulsory  arbitration 
would  not  be  acceptable;  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  workable.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  believe,  in  all  quasi  public  employments,  such  as  employments  conducted  by 
virtue  of  a  charter  of  the  State  or  a  municipality,  that  in  that  case  compulsory 
arbitration  would  be  feasible. 

Q,  Would  it  be  a  necessity  to  have  your  trades  unions  incorporated  to  carry 
out  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  in  respect  to  incorporation  of  unions? — A.  The  great 
majority  of  the  trades  unions  in  New  York  State  are  incorporated  now;  in  fact, 
they  are  nearly  all  incorporated  on  account  of  their  benevolent  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Our  information  has  been  that  there  is  practically  no 
incorporation  of  unions  anywhere  in  the  United  States. — A.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  all  of  these  trades  unions,  beneficial  in  their  character,  are  incorporated. 

Q.  The  Typographical  Union  pays  benefits  and  it  is  not  incorporated. — A.  I 
know  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  because  I  have  had  occasion  several 
times  to  look  over  the  list  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  and  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  them. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  a  list  of  the  incorporated  unions  in  the  State  of  New 
York. — A.  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  send  it  to  you,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
law  providing  for  it;  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Collin,  lately  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  statutory  revision,  as  to  how  to  incorporate  labor  unions  in 
New  York  State  under  this  law.  (See  Exhibits  to  Mr.  McMackin's  testimony, 
pages  820-827,  this  volume.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  incorporation  make  them  liable  to  their 
emplovers? — A.  Of  course. 
Q.  They  could  sue  and  be  sued? — A.  They  could  sue  and  be  sued. 
Q.  If  a  strike  was  not  justified  they  could  be  sued  as  a  union? — A.  Because 
incorporated.    You  will  find  many  decisions  in  our  bulletin  on  sick  and  death 
benefits,  where  all  of  this  question  of  incorporation  comes  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  while  they  have  a  phase  of  incorporation  are  they 
not  really  registered  unions? — A.  1  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Before  an  organization  can  become  a  benefit  society  it  has  to  register  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  is  it  not  under  this  registry  system,  instead  of  the  incor- 
poration system,  that  these  benefits  are  regulated? — A.  That  is  virtually  incorpo- 
ration under  our  law. 

Q. 'Practically  it  is,  but  I  think  Mr.  Kennedy's  question  referred  to  direct 
incorporation  of  the  union? — A.  I  think  you  will  find  that  a  great  majority  of 
them  comply  with  this  general  law,  and  that  covers  them  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Our  information  is  that  the  sentiment  of  the  unions  is 
nearly  unanimous  as  opposed  to  incorporation? — A.  I  can  not  say  that.  I  belonged 
to  a  union,  and  it  was  incorporated  in  January  1870. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  system  of  mediation  in  Austria  under  the  fac- 
tory inspection  law.  [Reading:]  One  section  (section  12)  of  the  Austrian  factory 
inspection  law  of  June  7, 1882,  directs  inspectors  to  make  every  effort,  in  carrying 
out  their  official  duties,  to  mediate  between  employers  and  employees  and  to 
maintain  and  foster  friendly  relations  between  those  classes.  Under  their  gen- 
eral direction  the  inspectors  have  developed  a  large  activity  in  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes.  The  great  majority  of  disputes  in  which  the  inspectors  inter- 
vene or  are  appealed  to,  are  of  the  nature  of  individual  or  civil  questions.  But 
frequently  in  collective  disputes,  or  strikes,  they  are  equally  active  and  success- 
ful. Thus  the  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  for  1898,  published  by  the 
Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  shows  that  out  of  255  strikes  during  that 
year  28  were  settled  by  inspectors,  and  in  31  others  the  inspectors  aided  other 
authorities  in  bringing  about  a  settlement.  The  confidence  felt  by  both  indus- 
trial classes  toward  inspectors  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1896,  for  example,  the 
latter  were  consulted  on  the  subject  of  strikes  by  employers  in  121  cases  and  by 
laborers  in  151.  This  shows  that  the  system  of  mutually  settling  strikes  is  com- 
ing to  obtain  in  even  the  other  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  yet  that  statement  you  have  read  from  Austria 
shows  that  the  State  makes  the  settlement,  and  you  have  already  expressed  your 
opinion  here  that  State  mediation  and  arbitration  is  a  failure. — A.  Oh,  no;  I  did 
not  say  that,  but  compulsory  arbitration.  I  rather  favor  mediation  of  the  local- 
ity, the  law  providing  for  mediators  whose  principal  business  it  would  be  in  case 
of  a  strike  to  bring  about  an  understanding  by  the  parties,  and  I  believe  that 
almost  all  of  these  strikes  could  be  settled  in  that  way.  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment should  provide  for  an  honorable  man  in  the  locality  whose  business  should 
be  to  bring  about  an  understanding  by  some  kind  of  agreement, 

Q.  Suppose  that  mediation  and  conciliation  fail,  and  it  comes  to  arbitration, 
and  one  of  the  parties  to  that  fails  to  carry  out  the  findings  of  the  arbitration 
board,  what  is  your  proposed  remedy?  As  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  have 
they  any  more  interest  after  that  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  in  the  case 
I  have  stated,  of  quasi  public  employment  where  the  public  is  directly  interested, 
but  in  the  outside  cases  I  can  see  that  is  where  compulsory  arbitration  would 
utterly  fail. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  United 
States? — A.  I  do  not.    I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  generally. 

Q.  How  nearly  to  the  line  would  you  suggest  so  as  to  sustain  public  order  and 
keep  the  two  parties — until  they  can  come  to  some  agreement — from  offensively 
acting  against  each  other? — A.  I  certainly  think  the  Government  could  enforce 
compulsory  arbitration  on  all  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  and 
employments  of  that  character.  That  could  be  done  and,  as  a  matter  of  public 
necessity,  ought  to  be  done,  but  for  the  other  class  of  employment  I  would  sug- 
gest these  mediators  to  bring  about  understandings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  you  do  in  case  one  party  would  not  abide 
by  the  arbitration? — A.  As  a  prerequisite  the  workmen  would  have  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  all  quasi  public  employments.  They  would  be  then  an  incorporated 
body  and  could  be  dealt  with  the  same  as  the  company.  That  would  be  a  matter 
of  necessity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Whether  in  trade  organization  or  quasi  public  employ- 
ment arbitration,  suppose  one  party  fails  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  the  arbitration 
board,  what  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? — A.  I  would  suggest  either  a  heavy  fine 
on  the  labor  organization,  and  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  a  revocation  of  the  char- 
ter, if  they  failed  to  do  it.  In  fact  our  State  law  provides  that  where  a  railroad 
company  violates  the  State  law  you  can  revoke  the  charter.  The  charter  lapses 
after  the  failure  to  run  the  cars  in  a  certain  time.  That  rule  could  be  made  to 
apply  generally. 

Q.  In  the  plan  of  arbitration  through  your  State  board,  do  you  see  any  way  of 
amending  your  law  so  that  peace  may  be  maintained  between  the  two  contending 
parties  until  arbitration  is  finished?    Don't  you  think  there  is  a  failure  in  all  State 
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laws  in  not  being  able  to  hold  the  status  quo  of  the  two  parties?— A.  Yes,  but  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  regulate  by  statute— very  difficult.  No  doubt  about 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  present  to  the  com  mission  on  this  compulsory  arbi- 
tration as  adopted  by  other  countries? — A.  I  have  a  synopsis  of  the  Australian 
law,  as  taken  from  the  report  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labor  for  1899- 
1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  what  is  called  the  New  Zealand  law?— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  synopsis  might  as  well  be  read,  as  it  might  suggest  some 
questions  to  be  asked  here. 

Witness  [reading]: 

"COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IN   NEW   ZEALAND. 

"  The  first,  and  thus  far  the  only  example  of  strictly  compulsory  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  strikes  and  lockouts  is  in  New  Zealand.  Such  a  system  was 
established  there  in  1894  by  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  that 
year.  Introduced  in  1891 ,  it  was  only  after  being  twice  passed  by  the  lower  house 
of  Parliament  to  be  so  amended  by  the  upper  house  as  to  eliminate  all  compulsory 
features,  and  after  standing  the  test  of  a  general  election  as  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  administration  supporting  it,  that  the  measure  finally  became  law  in  practi- 
cally its  first  form.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  bill  was  generally  opposed  by 
employers,  but  strongly  favored  by  trades  unions  and  working  people.  The 
original  law,  which  was  a  most  elaborate  act  of  91  sections,  has  been  modified  in 
some  details  by  amendments  of  1895,  1896,  and  1898.  At  present  the  essential 
features  of  the  system  are  as  follows: 

"  In  the  first  place,  and  most  important  for  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  sys- 
tem, while  the  law  covers  disputes  in  which  either  individual  or  associated 
employers  are  involved,  as  regards  employees  it  extends  only  to  cases  in  which 
trades  unions  are  concerned.  Differences  to  which  unorganized  workmen  are  a 
party  are  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act.  As  to  subjects  of  dispute 
the  jurisdiction  is  practically  unlimited  outside  of  indictable  offenses. 

"  The  machinery  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  consists  of  local  boards  of 
conciliation  and  one  general  court  of  arbitration.  The  colony  is  divided  by  the 
governor  into '  industrial  districts,'  for  each  of  which  he  appoints  a  clerk  of  awards. 
In  each  district  is  a  board  of  conciliation  of  not  less  than  4  or  more  than  6  mem- 
bers, one-half  of  whom  are  employers  elected  by  the  employers'  associations  in 
the  district  and  one-half  employees  elected  by  the  trades  unions,  with  a  chairman 
who  is  to  be  '  some  impartial  person  'not  of  their  number  chosen  by  them.  In 
order  to  take  part  in  these  elections,  which  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  clerk  of  awards,  registration  with  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  of  the 
colony  is  necessary.  Any  union  of  employers  or  laborers  and  any  federation  of 
such  unions  may  be  registered  upon  proper  application  and  evidence  of  their  bona 
fide  character  and  definite  organization.  This  registration  makes  the  union  or 
federation  a  '  body  corporate,'  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to  recover  dues 
from  members,  and  renders  it  and  all  its  members  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

"  The  court  of  arbitration  for  the  whole  colony  consists  of  3  members,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  1  from  nominations  made  by  the  federations  of  trade  unions  in 
the  colony,  each  federation  presenting  1  nominee,  1  from  similar  nominations  by 
the  federations  of  employers'  associations,  and  a  third  chosen  directly  by  the  gov- 
ernor from  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

"The  procedure  in  case  of  a  dispute  consists  of  a  reference  first  to  the  local 
board  of  conciliation  upon  application  by  either  party  to  the  clerk  of  awards  of 
the  district.  The  board  seeks  first  to  bring  about  an  amicable  agreement  between 
the  parties.  Failing  that,  they  must  render  a  decision  and  file  a  report  with  the 
clerk  within  2  months  of  the  application  for  reference.  Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
this  decision  from  the  clerk,  either  party  may  require  him  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
court  of  arbitration.  An  award  must  be  made  by  the  court  within  1  month  of 
the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk.  Comprehensive  and 
summary  powers  for  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  evidence  are  conferred  upon  both  boards  and  court. 

"  Whenever  any  dispute  is  referred  to  either  board  or  court  the  law  requires 
that  neither  party,  on  account  of  such  dispute,  shall '  do  any  act  or  thing  in  the 
nature  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  or  suspend  or  discontinue  employment  or  work  in 
any  industry  affected  by  such  proceedings,  but  each  party  shall  continue  to  employ 
or  be  employed '  until  a  final  decision  is  reached. 

"  Decisions  of  local  boards  are  not  compulsory  and  have  force  only  as  volun- 
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tarily  accepted  by  the  parties,  though  provision  is  made  whereby  parties  may 
enter  into  industrial  agreements  which  are  compulsory  and  enforcible  in  the  same 
manner  as  awards  of  the  court.  The  final  awards  of  the  court  of  arbitration, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  are  absolutely  binding  on  the  parties  for  any  period 
which  the  award  may  specify,  not  exceeding  2  years.  Their  breach  by  either 
party  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,500,  imposed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court  upon  demand  by  any  interested  party,  and  the  court  has  sole  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  imposition  of  penalties.  In  executing  judgment  for  breach  of  awards 
the  property  of  either  party  may  be  seized,  and  if  that  of  an  association  or  union 
is  insufficient,  their  members  are  liable  for  the  difference  up  to,  but  not  exceed- 
ing, $50  for  each  individual.  In  case  also  of  an  association  or  union  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  organization  or  withdrawal  of  members  therefrom  in  no  way  relieves 
either  of  obligations  or  liabilities  under  the  law. 

"  The  law  of  1894  went  into  force  on  January  1,  1895.  From  the  first  the  trade 
unions  manifested  a  favorable  attitude  by  registering  under  the  act,  while  em- 
ployers generally  held  aloof.  By  the  end  of  March,  1896,  74  unions  and  5  federa- 
tions of  unions  had  registered,  of  which  all  but  2  unions  and  1  federation  repre- 
sented workmen.  On  March  81,  1899,  a  total  of  132  unions  of  employers  or  work 
people  had  registered,  124  of  which  had  a  total  membership  of  14,882. 

"It  took  some  time  to  get  the  local  boards,  the  court,  and  other  machinery 
established,  so  that  the  system  did  not  get  fairly  into  operation  before  the  middle 
of  1896.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labor 
mention  but  2  cases  of  disputes  between  boards  up  to  March  81,  1896,  and  for 
the  next  year  6  are  reported  as  the  '  principal '  ones.  For  the  2  years  ended  on 
March  31 ,  1898  and  1899,  respectively,  full  returns  are  available,  which  show  during 
the  first  of  those  years  20  cases  handled,  and  during  the  year  ended  March  31  last  25. 

"  Of  the  20  cases  in  the  year  1897-98  only  4  were  brought  to  a  settlement  by 
boards  of  conciliation,  the  other  16  being  carried  to  the  court  of  arbitration.  The 
proportion  of  cases  carried  up  to  the  court  in  1898-99  was  not  so  largo  as  in  the 
previous  year,  though  still  over  one-half.1  These  appeals  were  made  in  a  few 
case's  by  both  parties,  and  of  those  by  one  party  alone  during  1897-98,  at  least,  the 
majority,  though  not  all,  were  by  employees. 

"In  the  cases  handled,  boards  and  court  deal  with  all  sorts  of  questions  in  a 
great  variety  of  trades.  The  very  radical  character  of  the  law  and  the  decisive 
manner  in  which  the  vital  matters  of  controversy  between  capital  and  labor  are 
being  settled  under  it  appear  in  the  court's  awards.  Rates  of  wages,  both  day 
and  piece,  have  been  repeatedly  fixed  for  a  period  of  2  years,  and  hours  of  labor 
similarly.  The  court  has  prescribed  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  what  holi- 
days shall  be  observed.  The  ever-recurring  and  difficult  question  of  the  prefer- 
ence of  union  labor  has  on  numerous  occasions  been  decided  by  the  court.  In 
short,  the  arbitration  court  is  literally  decreeing  in  its  awards  the  conditions  of 
labor  for  employers  and  employees,  which  the  parties  must  live  up  to  or  render 
themselves  liable  to  a  fine  of  $2,500. 

"  As  to  the  working  of  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  law,  there  have  been  cases 
of  violation  of  awards.  But  these  have  all  been  by  employers,  and  in  matters  of 
technicality  or  detail.  Where  the  breach  has  been  proven  damages  have  been 
awarded  or  fines  imposed.  The  supreme  test,  however,  of  the  system  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Thus  far  there  have  been  no  cases  of  flat  refusal  by  either  party  to 
accept  an  award  in  toto,  nor  especially  has  there  been  a  case  of  breach  of  award 
by  a  trade  union. 

"Finally,  not  only  has  no  serious  difficulty  been  met  with  thus  far  in  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  system,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  experience  has  lessened 
its  favor  with  working  people,  and  there  are  signs  that  employers  are  coming  to  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  it.  Manufacturers,  in  some  cases,  have  frankly 
stated  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  have  wages  and  conditions  of  labor 
definitely  fixed  for  2  years  ahead,  thus  affording  a  surer  basis  for  calculation  in 
connection  with  future  contracts. 

"The  act  still  holds  its  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  industrial  classes, 
and  nothing  could  dismay  the  workers  of  New  Zealand  so  much  as  the  possibility 
that  they  might  ever  revert  to  the  old  warfare  of  strike  and  lockout. 

"Two  of  the  disputes  heard  in  the  arbitration  court  have  had  unsatifactory  ter- 
minations, the  result  of  one  being  disliked  by  the  workers,  the  other  by  the  employ- 
ers. In  one  Mr.  Justice  Edwards  considered  that  the  Grocers'  Assistants'  Union 
and  the  Tram-drivers'  Union  were  unable  to  bring  cases  into  the  arbitration  court, 
as  their  members  were  not  industrial  workers,  apparently  limiting  the  definition 

Exact  figures  are  not  available  on  account  of  cases  undecided  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 
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of  an  industrial  worker  to  mean  the  producer  of  a  manufactured  article.  This  is 
held  by  those  interested  to  be  too  narrow  a  reading  of  the  act,  and  if  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  statute  bars  all  workers  engaged  in  transit  operations  or  in  dis- 
tribution (such  as  sailors,  carters,  railway  employees,  shop  assistants,  tram  drivers, 
cabmen,  etc. ) ,  there  is  grave  necessity  for  amending  it  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  act 
may  have  effect  and  allow  large  bodies  of  industrious  men  and  women  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  beneficent  measure.  The  other  cause  of  trouble  was  an 
application  by  the  employers'  side  (Christchurch  plumbers)  to  prevent  an  award 
being  made  in  the  arbitration  court  giving  preference  to  trade  unionists  over  unor- 
ganized labor,  and  questioning  the  power  of  the  president  to  make  a  preferential 
award.  The  prohibition  was  applied  for  to  the  supreme  court ,  argued  in  that  court , 
and  given  against  the  applicants,  it  being  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Denniston  that  the 
president  of  the  arbitration  court  had  power  to  award  preference.  This  judgment 
was  disputed,  the  case  brought  before  the  court  of  appeals,  and  decided  that  the 
president  had  the  power  claimed.  It  is  probable  that  Parliament  will  be  asked 
to  make  the  matter  clear  by  stating  in  an  amending  bill  whether  it  is  prepared  to 
grant  preference  to  unionists." 

So  that  gives  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  Australian  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Have  you  many  organizations  of  employers  in  New 
York  State  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  trades  unions  ? — A.  No,  very 
few,  except  the  typothetse  and  master  builders,  I  think,  and  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers of  New  York  Oity;  but  you  can  scarcely  call  it  a  permament  organiza- 
tion— the  clothing  manufacturers. 

Q.  Do  you  look  for  an  enlargement  of  these  unions  of  employers. — A.  I  do.  I 
find  that  even  small  employers — for  instance,  in  the  city  of  Binghamton — that 
even  they  first  tried  to  obtain  membership  in  the  unions,  and,  failing  in  that, 
formed  a  union  of  their  own. 

Q.  You  have  had  occasion  in  your  State  (New  York)  to  examine  into  the  sweat- 
ing system  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  other  things? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  successful  has  the  State  of  New  York  been  in  the  suppression  of  the 
sweating  system? — A.  Under  the  law  of  1898  the  State  is  eliminating  pretty  much 
the  double  use  of  tenements  for  manufacturing  and  household  purposes,  and  the 
sanitary  laws  that  are  being  enforced  are  contributing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
doing  away  of  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  organizing  those  that  work  in  the  sweat  shop  ?  Has 
the  trial  ever  been  made? — A.  They  have,  you  know,  in  a  measure  been  organ- 
ized. Sometimes  we  will  have,  say,  15,000  or  20,000  of  them  organized,  That  is 
when  business  is  good.  Then  when  business  drops  the  organization  ceases  to 
exist.  They  are  entirely  different  from  our  regular  trade-union  people;  but  while 
there  is  business  they  try  to  settle  on  a  scale  of  wages,  etc.,  just  in  the.  same  way 
that  the  regular  unions  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  workers  in  the  sweat  shops  is  becom- 
ing better  now  than  it  has  been? — A.  I  think  there  is  an  improvement  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  people.  The  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  will 
bring  it  about.    They  demand  more. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  that  the  sweating  system  may  become  permanent  in  this 
country? — A.  I  think  it  would  not  be  properly  termed  the  sweating  system,  but  I 
rather  think  our  whole  clothing  trade  will  gradually  gravitate  to  large  factories. 
I  believe  we  will  eventually  drive  it  out  of  tenement  houses,  and  we  will  drive  it 
of  necessity  into  large  factories— no  other  place  for  it  to  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  consider  the  inspection  laws  of  the  State  ade- 
quate upon  this  question  of  sweat  shops? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  any  place  for  an  amendment  or  improvement? — A.  I  say  you 
run  a  great  danger,  in  enforcing  too  stringent  laws,  of  outraging  the  individual 
altogether.  There  is  just  the  possibility  of  taking  the  reform  too  far,  and  in  many 
cases  the  reformation  of  our  sweating  system  has  been  attended  with  many, 
many  sad  sights.  There  have  been  cases  where  the  life  and  the  very  existence  of 
those  poor  people  have  depended  upon  the  earnings,  the  scanty  earnings,  and 
where  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  driven  out  the  family  and  sent  the  children 
to  an  institution,  causing  a  breaking  up  of  the  home— such  a  home  as  you  call  it. 
That  has  been  the  sad  side  of  the  enforcement  of  the  antisweating-system  law. 

Q.  If  a  man  purchases  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  gets  a  tailor-made  suit  of  clothes  in 
one  of  the  establishments  in  New  York  City,  on  Fifth  avenue,  for  instance,  has 
he  assurance  that  that  suit  will  not  be  made  in  a  sweat  shop,  or  amid  unhealthy 
or  filthy  surroundings? — A.  He  may  get  the  assurance  that  it  was  not,  but  I  have 
my  own  opinion  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  very  best  tailor  establishments  in  New  York 
label  sweat-shop  goods  as  first-class  clothing?— A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  from  some 
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deputies  that  they  have  come  across  labels  of  some  of  the  first-class  tailors'  in 
New  York. 

Q.  Having  been  made  in  sweat  shops? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  possibly  where  there  were  not  healthy  surroundings? — A.  Yes,  possibly. 
I  have  had  such  cases  as  that  reported  to  me,  and  I  was  dumbfounded  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry  White,  secretary  of 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  before  this  commission. — A.  But  they 
have  also  found — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  White  testified  to  it  or  not — in 
several  inspections  of  these  sweat  shops,  the  label  of  the  organized  garment 
workers. 

Q.  His  testimony  before  us  was  that  the  label  was  assurance  that  the  garment 
was  not  made  under  these  conditions. — A.  That  is  what  we  thought.  There  was 
the  label,  and  it  was  given  to  the  State  as  a  record  of  it,  that  even  the  union  itself, 
for  self-interest — you  can  not  distinguish  the  union  from  an  individual  when  self- 
interest  is  concerned— that  even  the  union  takes  advantage  of  the  very  laws  that 
are  enacted  for  reform  to  benefit  their  own  organization.  That  is  an  unfortunate 
condition,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.  )  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  trade  if  the  whole 
or  the  better  part  of  these  sweat  shops  were  under  the  control  of  the  garment- 
workers'  association? — A.  It  might  be. 

Cj.  If  they  had  them  more  thoroughly  organized? — A.  It  might  be.  Of  course 
it  is  the  attempt  to  get  them  organized  that  induced  them  to  give  this  label.  No 
doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Speaking  of  those  that  are  in  the  sweat  shops  of  New  York — do  you  think 
their  condition  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  same  class  in  London,  Liverpool, 
or  English  cities? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  much  better.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
districts  of  London  that  I  saw — the  sanitary  conditions— there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  houses  which  we  have  here,  sweat  shops,  and  the  same  houses  in 
London.  In  the  one  it  is  utter  filth,  no  sanitary  arrangements  at  all,  none  what- 
ever, and  the  great  wonder  is  that  disease  does  not  carry  them  all  off.  There  are 
very  few  of  our  shops  where  the  sweating  system  is  carried  on  where  there  is  not 
water  running  on  every  floor,  and  the  necessary  toilet  room  somewhere  at  least. 
Over  there  they  are  carrying  out  the  system  we  inaugurated  in  New  York  some 
years  ago,  of  demolishing  all  those  rickety  buildings,  tearing  them  down,  because 
there  is  no  other  remedy  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  sweating  system  greatly  improved  in  New  York 
in  recent  years? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the  factory-inspection  laws  took  cognizance  of 
this  sweating  system? — A .  It  is  only  about  4  year s  since  they  have  made  it  a  special 
object,  because  it  was  not  until  that  time  that  the  class  of  immigrants  obtained 
foothold  in  New  York  that  made  the  conditions  such. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  very  considerable  improvement  since  the  enactment  of  this 
law? — A.  Oh,  yes;  a  very  considerable  improvement.  I  think  there  were  over  a 
thousand  refused  licenses  last  year. 

Q.  They  are  required  to  get  a  license  in  order  to  make  goods  in  private  houses? — 
A.  Yes,  before  they  proceed  to  make  goods;  and  they  must  have  the  houses 
inspected  and  get  a  certificate. 

Q.  Do  these  inspectors  do  their  duty  as  a  rule,  and  is  this  inspection  pretty 
rigid? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  judge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  You  have  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  free  employment 
bureau,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  it  was  instituted? — A.  That  was  instituted  June  1, 1896, 
I  think. 

Q.  All  expenses  of  that  bureau  are  paid  by  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  bureau  itself  with  respect  to  unemployed 
labor? — A.  The  effect  has  been  in  a  measure  to  break  up  the  offices  that  were 
simply  in  the  employment  business  for  exploiting  purposes,  of  which  we  had  a 
great  many  there — and  it  exists  in  some  cases  yet,  where  employment  agencies 
will  take  $2  from  a  poor  man,  allowing  him  the  use  of  the  office,  perhaps  for  2 
weeks,  and  then  demand  another  $2;  and  in  some  cases  they  would  exact  perhaps 
$5  on  a  promise  to  get  a  man  employment,  and  they  would  obtain,  nominally, 
employment  for  him  with  a  confederate — simply  get  him  employment ,  and  he  would 
be  turned  on  the  street  again.  They  have  been  regulated.  These  employment 
agencies  in  New  York  are  controlled  by  municipal  ordinance,  but  there  has  not 
been  a  sufficient  penalty  and  no  supervision,  and  they  have  degenerated  a  good 
deal  into  what  you  might  call  a  padrone  system — nearly  as  bad  as  the  padrone 
system  in  some  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  Unsuspecting  girls  have 
been  sent  to  places  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  sent,  and  we  tried  to  remedy 
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it  last  year  by  getting  a  general  law  placing  them  under  control,  with  our  bureau 
having  the  right  of  inspection,  but  it  failed  of  passage.  We  find  in  the  free 
employment  office  conducted  by  the  State  that  for  a  female  that  admits  she  is  45 
years  of  age  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  employment;  and  if  a  man  admits  an  age 
much  over  50  he  also  finds  it  very  difficult.  I  saw  one  case  myself  there,  being 
down  in  the  office,  of  an  engineer  whose  hair  was  gray  but  who  was  physically  a 
strong  man,  looked  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  fact  at  a  time  to  get  the  best 
work  out  of  him,  and  he  was  refused  employment  on  account  of  his  gray  hairs, 
and  the  superintendent  tells  me  that  that  prevails  pretty  generally  in  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Well,  do  they  succeed  in  getting  employment  for  others 
that  are  under  the  age  which  you  mention? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  To  a  pretty  large  extent? — A,  Yes,  to  a  large  extent,  and  it  is  increasing  all 
the  time;  but  we  get  very  little  employment  for  males  in  New  York,  because  all 
the  unskilled  labor  in  New  York  is  employed  on  public  works  or  on  quasi  public 
works — the  employment  is  controlled  by  the  party  in  power.  A  workman  would 
not  be  able  to  get  a  job  unless  he  had  a  ticket  from  the  leader  of  his  district,  no 
matter  who  he  was.    That  system  prevails  generally  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  all  the  cities  of  the  State? — A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
not  so  much  as  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  idea  of  the  principles  of  this 
free  employment  law? — A.  The  system  under  which  it  works  is  that  it  is  per- 
fectly free.    You  go  in  there  and  you  register. 

Q.  How  many  places  of  registry  are  there  in  the  city  or  State? — A.  Only  the 
one,  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  One  in  New  York  City?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  None  in  Buffalo? — A.  No.  The  law  provides  for  them  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  which  would  include  Buffalo,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  appro- 
priation to  establish  one  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  appropriation  would  be  required,  for  instance,  for  Greater 
New  York? — A.  We  have  $5,000  for  this  one  we  have. 

Q.  And  can  not  get  any  for  Buff alo  for  that  purpose? — A.  No.  I  only  asked  for 
$4,000  for  Buffalo,  as  the  rent  is  more  reasonable  in  Buffalo.  You  see,  the  rent  is 
a  big  item  for  New  York. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  effort  that  is  being  made  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
unemployed — this  employment  agency  with  one  office? — A.  That  is  all  the  State 
has  done.  Of  course  there  are  any  quantity  of  benevolent  employment  agencies. 
A  great  many  churches  conduct  them.  There  is  one  very  excellent  one  in  New 
York  run  by  the  St.  Bartholomew  Church — the  Rev.  Dr.  Greer. 

Q.  Could  you  state  with  regard  to  the  benefits  of  this  particular  one;  has  it 
proven  of  very  considerable  benefit?— A.  It  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  poor  woman 
or  men  that  could  not  pay  a  fee.    They  would  be  shut  out  completely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  get  employment  from  this  means  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  or  have  you  statistics  on  that  point?— A.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures. 
Quarter  ending  March  31,  1899:  Applicants  for  work,  1,337;  applicants  for  help- 
that  is  employers — 641;  places  secured,  467. 

Q.  That  is  in  Greater  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FAEQUHAK.)  That  is  for  one  quarter? — A.  Yes;  it  is  the  means  of 
saving  the  people  that  are  on  the  street,  that  are  friendless  and  have  no  place  to 
go,  and  of  putting  them  in  communication  with  people  that  will  give  them 
employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  do  not  furnish  any  transportation  to  anyplace— 
anything  of  that  kind?— A.  No. 

6.  How  is  the  office  conducted?— A.  We  have  a  superintendent;  and  then  we 
have  a  lady  there,  because  a  great  many  of  the  applicants  are  female,  and  she  is 
a  stenographer,  as  well  as  everything  else;  and  then  we  have  an  assistant. 

Q.  Three  persons?— A.  Three  persons. 

Q.  And  they  are  paid  a  salary  of  only  $5,000  a  year,  the  three?— A.  Well,  they 
do  not  get  that,  because  all  the  printing  has  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  rent. 

Q.  And  yet  there  is  only  $5,000?— A.  $5,000  for  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  The  State  is  very  nearly  on  the  sweating  system  itself,  then?  A.  Yes.  Well, 
you  see  it  is  an  innovation.  A  great  many  opposed  that  law  because  they  claim 
it  borders  on  socialism — too  much  of  the  paternal  government,  they  call  it;  but 
strange  to  say  Ohio  had  the  law  before  we  had,  and  since  we  have  had  it  Illinois 
has  passed  a  free  employment  law.    It  is  very  radical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  have  several  offices  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes,  several 
in  Chicago,  and  they  have  a  first-class  law;  much  better  than  ours.    I  was  sur- 

TiTiSPn 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  consider  their  law  the  best  of  any  State? — A.  Of 
any  State. 
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Q.  How  many  States  have  such  a  law?— A.  I  think  there  are  about  five  of  them. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  you  think  they  are  quite  beneficial? — A.  Quite  beneficial.  In 
large  cities  they  are  essential.  I  have  grown  up  in  New  York  City  myself;  have 
been  25  or  30  years  in  New  York.  A  man  can't  readily  find  employment  through 
his  own  exertions  to-day.  Even  a  first-class  mechanic  will  have  difficulty  in  find- 
ing employment  in  that  city  except  through  an  acquaintance;  that  is  what  I  find; 
has  been  so  for  years  in  New  York  City;  and  you  will  find  that  as  the  cities  grow 
that  condition  grows  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  not  the  New  York  unions  usually  provide  head- 
quarters for  their  own  organizations,  so  that  the  unemployed  in  their  own  ranks 
can  always  find  work  immediately? — A.  Yes;  and  they  are  supposed  to  employ 
the  men  in  regular  order  as  they  are  registered;  but  the  unions  will  often  find  a 
way  of  avoiding  that  with  a  friend — the  place  will  not  be  reported,  and  some 
friend  will  get  it  who  is  idle,  without  being  near  the  hall  at  all  and  registering. 
That  is  something  you  can  not  prevent. 

Q.  This  free  employment  agency  is  entirely  for  unorganized  labor? — A.  Yes;  and 
for  organized.  One  clause  of  the  Illinois  law  forbids  them  to  furnish  labor  to  any 
employer  whose  employees  are  on  a  strike.  We  have  no  such  provision  as  that  in 
our  law,  although  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  any  labor  when 
any  such  employer  wanted  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  a  wise  provision  of  the  law  in  Illi- 
nois?— A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  State  should  be  utilized  as  a  feeder  for  an 
employer  engaged  in  controversy  with  working  people.  I  think  it  perfectly 
justifiable. 

Q.  No  doubt  union  men  occasionally  get  out  of  employment  and  can  not  get  it 
through  a  union;  they  would  not  get  State  employment? — A.  Oh,  yes;  where  we 
get  an  application  for  a  good  man  we  always  send  to  union  headquarters;  if  we 
have  not  got  a  man  registered  we  send  to  the  walking  delegate  or  business  agent, 
and  he  sends  a  man  and  we  register  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  suppose  it  is  very  gratifying  to  organized  labor  for 
the  great  State  of  New  York  to  gather  these  statistics  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  organized  labor  only.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that  the  State 
does  not  gather  statistics  also  of  the  unorganized  workers  of  the  State  of  New 
York? — A.  Yes;  in  the  first  place  the  expense  would  be  so  enormous  that  you 
would  actually  have  to  take  a  census  of  the  State  to  get  it. 

Q.  They  make  no  attempt  in  that  direction  at  all? — A.  No,  can  not;  it  would 
be  impossible. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  members  of  unions 
in  the  last  3  years?— A.  I  think  it  is  nearly  100,000— well,  it  is  about  96,000. 

Q.  That  is  an  enormous  increase.  I  notice  that  it  is  coincident  with  what  is 
known  as  industrial  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  believe  that  the  one  movement  has  had  any 
effect  on  the  other? — A.  I  think  naturally  it  would  have.  Consolidation  of  one 
opposing  force  would  naturally  force  consolidation  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a 
natural  law. 

Q.  Have  the  workers  of  the  State  of  New  York  suffered  any  as  a  result  of  this 
industrial  combination  that  has  gone  on  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  They  seem  to 
think  not.    They  seem  to  think  they  can  make  better  agreements. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  that  unions  are  able  to  take  care  of 
their  own  interests  in  connection  with  these  industrial  combinations? — A.  In  a 
broad  sense,  I  do  not.  In  the  narrow  sense  of  the  present  condition  they  might. 
But  broadly,  I  should  certainly  dissent  from  any  opinion  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  think  they  need  the  assistance  of  the  State? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  question  put  in  that 
way  is  feasible.  The  State  would  be  encouraging  an  antagonism  and  warfare 
which  is  implied  altogether  from  Mr.  Gompers'  stand  on  the  whole  question. 
My  whole  view  of  the  matter  is  that  this  matter  is  not  only  a  bad  policy,  but  is  a 
ruinous  policy  both  for  the  workers  and  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  the  workers  of  the  State  of  New  York  do  not 
believe  that  they  have  suffered  as  yet  as  a  result  of  that  industrial  combination? — 
A.  Of  course,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Your  opinion? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  that  they  have? — A.  There  is  no  evidence  from 
our  returns  that  they  have  suffered  any  decrease  in  wages. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  general  increase  in  wages? — A.  Yes;  general  increase,  so 
far  as  that  goes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  your  view  in  regard  to  this  industrial  combi- 
nation on  the  one  hand,  and  the  combination  of  labor  on  the  other;  is  there  not 
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danger  of  it  tending  to  make  two  classes,  the  capitalistic  class  and  the  labor 
class? — A.  It  can  not  but  tend  in  one  way.  If  continued  under  the  present  con- 
dition you  would  grow  up  simply  a  trust  of  the  manufacturers  and  a  trust  of  the 
workers.  Statistics  of  the  country  go  to  show  that  even  under  the  best  condi- 
tion prevailing  in  my  own  State  we  would  have  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
wage-workers  organized  in  that  State.  That  would  be  supported  by  the  condi- 
tion of  business.  We  would  be  paying  for  a  condition  of  business  in  which  we 
had  no  interest,  and  which  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people; 
and  there  perhaps  is  a  view  of  the  trust  question  that  few  of  them  treat  upon, 
and  those  that  know  of  it  do  not  care  to  treat  upon.  It  is  the  great  question  that 
will  loom  up  in  the  future.  What  is  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  going 
to  think  of  this  trust?  Will  they,  as  the  socialist  looks  upon  it,  say  to  themselves: 
Well,  if  a  few  men  can  run  this  business  and  become  enormously  rich,  and  if  the 
men  that  work  at  it  can  live  in  comfort,  with  their  families  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, why  can  not  the  State  undertake  the  whole  of  it  and  give  us  all 
comfort?  And  thereby  you  go  to  work  and  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican institutions.  You  take  out  of  American  life  what  has  made  America,  its 
initiative,  its  individuality,  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  American 
people  to-day,  which  you  can  see  if  you  travel  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  run 
a  great  danger  of  destroying  those  two  great  qualities  that  have  made  us  such  a 
distinctively  progressive  nation.  I  am  just  simply  giving  you  my  own  opinion 
about  it.  If  I  were  in  Mr.  Gompers's  place,  or  in  any  of  the  other  labor  leaders' 
places,  I  would  likely  take  the  same  view  as  they.  I  would  be  willing  to  have  a 
man  run  a  business  that  I  could  make  the  best  terms  with;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  the  State  that  deals  with  the  whole  people,  then  the  question 
comes  up  in  the  broad  sense,  and  you  must  consider  the  great  body  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  distinct  from  the  manufacturers  and  the  producers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAE.)  Then  you  would  say  there  are  unjust  privileges  on  the 
part  of  the  trust  and  the  same  with  labor  unions? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  these  combinations  pay  particular 
regard  sometimes  to  conserving  the  interests  of  the  whole  people?  It  is  not  merely 
good  wages  to  the  laborer  and  large  profits  to  the  monopoly,  or  the  trust,  or  the 
combination  that  are  desirable,  but  the  interests  of  all  the  people  should  be  con- 
served in  fixing  both  wages  and  prices. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  that  sufficiently  looked  after,  in  your  judgment? — A.  I  do  not  think 
so.   It  would  not  be  natural  that  it  should.   The  cost  and  profit  is  the  first  thought. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Once  you  are  in  constructive  socialism,  could  you  take 
care  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  outside  of  trade  unions? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  it  destroy  the  nation  to  put  them  into  that  position? — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
it  would. 

Q.  Nationality  would  cease  and  individuality  be  lost,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes; 
and  all  ambition  would  be  taken  out  of  mankind,  and  when  you  take  ambition 
out  of  the  human  system  you  destroy  all  the  good  characteristics.  No  question 
about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  do  not  think  there  is  the  same  opportunity  now  for 
the  laboring  man  in  any  trade  to  accumulate  and  become  a  producer  and  manu- 
facturer himself  as  there  was  when  no  such  combinations  of  capital  existed?  It 
makes  it  very  much  more  difficult,  does  it  not,  for  men  of  small  means  to  enter 
business? — A.  Yes;  makes  it  quite  difficult. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Do  you  not  think  the  difficulty  with  the  small  capital- 
ist getting  into  business  is  the  fact  that  he  can  not  meet  the  competition  of  any- 
one with  double  the  capital  over  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  capital  entirely  whether  you  shall  go  into  business  or 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  your  experience  as  a  trade  unionist  and  business  man? — A.  Yes;  no 

doubt  aboiit  that. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  combination.  The  question  is  whether 
the  man  with  the  small  capital  can  compete  with  the  great  working  concern? — A. 
That  is  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  problem?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then  the  whole  tendency,  you  think,  would  be  toward 
a  capitalistic  class  and  a  labor  class? — A.  Under  the  present  conditions,  but  the 
result  would  be  State  socialism,  and  that  is  where  our  public  men  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  possible  outcome  of  all  this  whole  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  When  any  labor  organization  enters  into  these  con- 
tracts that  last  for  12  months  or  2  years  with  capital,  with  a  trust,  or  with  an 
industrial  combination,  are  they  not  parties  and  principals  in  carrying  out  the 
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trust  principle  themselves? — A.  Oh,  of  course,  they  are;  because  they  virtually 
agree  not  to  engage  in  any  trade  dispute.  They  tie  themselves  virtually  for  1 
year  or  2  years. 

Q.  And  yet  you  claim  that  such  arrangements  are  a  real  benefit  to  the  working 
class,  giving  stability  to  labor  and  regular  wages? — A.  Yes;  it  is  the  old  principle 
of  self-interest ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  take  care  of  myself  and  it  is  the  same 
way  with  a  large  body  of  men,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  eliminate  that.  This 
brotherhood  of  man  that  has  been  preached — there  is  so  very  little  of  it  that  enters 
into  human  life,  after  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  still  those  who  have  entered  into  it — that  is  what 
has  made  modern  society? — A.  Yes;  it  is  that  elevation  that  keeps  society;  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mi-.Farquhar.)  Employers' liability  acts  and  remedial  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration, have  they  not,  in  the  last  8  or  10  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  the  bureau  and  otherwise  in  the  State,  have  you 
any  views  to  set  forth  on  this  question  to  the  commission? — A.  On  the  employers' 
liability? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  have  taken  occasion  this  last  year  to  investigate  all  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed  by  European  countries  and  by  our  own  States,  and  we  find 
that  the  States  have  had  to  give  up  the  wh  ole  question  of  employers'  liability  and 
substitute  for  it  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  The  best  European  statistics 
that  could  be  got  on  employers'  liability  itself  showed  that  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  were  incident  to  the  employment,  and  consequently  you  could  not 
claim  anything.  And  then  the  conditions  were  such  that  you  would  have  to  prove 
that  you  were  ordered  to  do  this  thing;  you  would  have  to  prove  that  you  gave 
notice  that  you  knew  of  the  defect  of  some  part  of  the  machinery;  and  there  were 
so  many  loopholes  that  the  percentage  of  cases  where  workmen  obtained  anything 
was  so  small  as  to  make  the  acts  perfectly  worthless.  Germany  was  the.  first 
Government  that  had  to  give  way,  and  eventually  England  and  the  rest  of  them 
supplemented  the  old  employers'  liability  law  by  what  they  called  the  workmen's 
compensation  act. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  present  the  commission  your  views  on  that  matter? — A.  I  can. 
[Reading:] 

"EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

"The  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics  gathered  statistics  of  industrial 
accidents  from  manufacturers  employing  452,425  persons  for  the  three  months 
ending  June  30,  1899,  not  one-half  of  those  employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  State,  and  exclusive  of  railroad  employees,  and  found  that  1,822  persons 
met  with  injuries  during  that  period,  25  of  which  were  fatal. 

"For  the  whole  State  the  number  would  undoubtedly  have  reached  4,000  for 
the  period  stated,  and  16,000  for  the  year. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  railroad  commission  reported  210  fatal  accidents 
for  (the  year  ending  June  30, 1899.  No  report  of  those  crippled,  maimed,  or 
wounded. 

"Aside  from  the  physical  suffering  in  all  cases  of  injury  and  the  mental 
anguish  of  the  members  of  the  sufferer's  family  in  case  of  the  more  serious  acci- 
dents, there  are  entailed  in  nearly  all  cases  financial  losses  and  material  hardships 
to  families.  Few  workmen  carry  accident  insurance  of  any  kind;  only  in  the 
best  paid  classes  of  labor  does  there  exist  the  practice  of  paying  contributions 
into  a  death  or  disability  fund  of  some  trade  union,  fraternal  order,  or  assess- 
ment society,  in  order  to  secure  financial  relief  in  times  of  affliction.  In  many 
cases  the  injured  man  and  his  family  are  dependent  upon  public  charity  for  their 
means  of  living  during  the  period  of  disability.  Hence,  from  financial  considera- 
ations  alone,  the  State  is  interested  in  this  question  of  industrial  accidents.  In 
gathering  statistics  of  industrial  accidents  this  country  has  only  made  a  begin- 
ning. The  best  are  the  statistics  of  accidental  injuries  to  railway  employees 
published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Another  dangerous  industry, 
mining,  is  fairly  well  treated  in  this  respect  in  a  few  States.  But  the  frequency 
of  disabling  injuries  is  nearly  as  great  in  such  industries  as  building,  iron  and 
steel,  saw  and  planing  mills,  etc.,  and  these  industries  have  not  received  so  care- 
ful attention.  True,  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  as  of  many  other  States, 
require  every  factory  owner  to  report  to  the  factory  inspector,  within  48  hours, 
all  accidents  or  injuries  sustained  by  employees  while  at  work.    But  compliance 
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with  the  laws  is  not  general;  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspector  frequently  com- 
plain of  the  carelessness  or  indifference  to  the  law  on  the  part  of  employers; 
hence  the  factory  inspector  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  a  special  effort  to  secure  for  a  limited  period  and  from  a  selected  list 
of  factories,  as  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  accidents  to  labor. 

"  The  period  chosen  for  the  investigation  embraced  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  1899,  and  the  results  are  as  follows: 

Table  A. — Ratio  of  injuries  to  persons  employed. 


Industries. 


Number 

of  injuries 

in  3 

months. 


Propor- 
tionate 
number  in 
1  year. 


Number 
employed. 


Number 
injured  to 
each  1,000 
employed. 


I.  Stone  and  clay  products 

II.  Metals,  machinery,  and  apparatus  . . 

III.  Wood 

IV.  Leather,  rubber,  pearl,  etc 

V.  Chemicals,  oils,  and  explosives 

VI.  Pulp,  paper,  and  cardboard 

VII.  Printing  and  allied  trades 

VIII.  Textiles 

IX.  Clothing,  millinery,  laundering,  etc 

X.  Food,  tobacco,  and  liquors 

XI.  Public  utilities 

XII.  Building  industry _. 

Total ..._ 


75 
820 
145 

25 
145 

85 

88 
133 

22 
154 

69 

61 


300 
1,280 
580 
100 
580 
340 
352 


616 

276 
244 


19,764 
123,467 
31,482 
31,169 
13,164 
8,201 
38,293 
59,709 
65,220 
45,600 
7,403 
9,313 


452,425 


15.18 
26.57 
18.42 
3.21 
44.06 
41.45 
9.19 
8.91 
1.35 
13.51 
37.28 
26.20 


16.11 


"  It  will  be  noticed,  first,  that  the  number  of  employees  covered  in  this  investi- 
gation was  452,425 — scarcely  half  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  State.  Secondly,  the  number  of  injuries  reported  nevertheless  exceeds 
the  number  regularly  reported  to  the  factory  inspector,  which  has  never  reached 
1,800  per  annum  among  700,000  employees  of  inspected  factories.  Thirdly,  the 
number  of  injuries  is  even  now  understated;  many  firms  that  reported  '  No  acci- 
dents'  to  the  bureau  nevertheless  had  employees  injured  within  the  specified 
period,  and  others  failed  to  report  all  accidents.  So  much  was  learned  from 
trade-union  reports  and  other  sources;  for  example,  one  railway  company  which 
operates  repair  shops  in  different  cities  of  the  State  reported  no  accidents  in  one 
shop  and  a  long  list  of  accidents  in  a  smaller  but  similar  shop  in  another  town. 
Moreover,  the  rate  per  1,000  is  absurdly  low  when  compared  with  German  and 
Austrian  results;  whereas  the  accidents  on  American  railways,  more  carefully 
reported  to  the  authorities,  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  Europe. 

"  The  ratios  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  are  very  misleading  if  taken  to  indi- 
cate the  relative  hazards  in  the  several  industries.  Groups  V,  VI,  and  XI  are  not 
especially  dangerous  industries;  which  fact  appears  not  only  from  the  European 
accident  statistics,  but  also  from  the  rates  of  the  accident  and  employers'  liability 
insurance  companies  in  this  country.  The  explanation  is  that  the  accident  reports 
for  these  three  industries  are  more  accurate  and  complete  than  they  are  in  other 
groups,  because  the  business  is  concentrated  in  a  few-  large  establishments  which 
keep  a  far  more  careful  record  of  accidents  than  do  the  smaller  establishments. 
If  similar  accuracy  could  be  obtained  in  the  building  and  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries they  would  show  larger  percentages  than  the  three  groups  specified.  Hence 
the  one  useful  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  table  is  the  conclusion  that  44  injuries 
to  each  1,000  employees  per  annum  constitute  a  more  likely  proportion  than  16.11. 

"  The  number  and  character  of  the  injuries  sustained,  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  are  shown  in  Table  B  for  each  of  the  principal  groups  of 
industries. 
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"  Table  B. — Nature  of  injuries  sustained  in  industrial  accidents. 
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I.  Stone  and  clay  prod- 
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260 

84 

20 

32 

26 

58 
53 

16 

54 
11 
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3 
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2 
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10 
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II.  Metals,  machinery,  and 

3 
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820 
145 

III.  Wood 

IV.  Leather,  rubber,  pearl, 
etc 

V.  Chemicals,  oils,  and  ex- 

145 

VI.  Pulp,  paper,  and  card- 
board   

2 

85 

VII.  Printing  and  allied 
trades 

1 

VIII.  Textiles. 

1 

1 

5 
1 
3 

IX.  Clothing,  millinery, 

22 

X.  Food,  tobacco,  and 

3 

14 

9 

10 

"18" 

1 

154 

69 

XII.  Building  industry 

1 

61 

Total 

678 

29 

8 

2 

1 

28       190 

329 

637 

368 

195 

35 

1,822 

"  The  parts  of  the  body  most  frequently  injured  were  the  fingers;  a  fact  which 
appears  with  particular  emphasis  in  the  wood  industries,  where  the  circular  saw 
plays  an  important  role.  In  the  building  trades,  chemical,  stone,  and  clay  indus- 
tries, and  public  utilities  the  legs  and  feet  suffered  more  severely.  Next  came  the 
arms  and  hands.  The  number  of  internal  injuries  reported  is  comparatively 
small,  as  is  also  the  number  of  such  severe  and  disabling  accidents  as  the  loss  of 
an  eye  or  limb.  It  must  be  duly  explained,  however,  that  the  number  of  such 
injuries  is  understated  in  the  classification;  many  of  the  injuries  to  arms  and 
hands  and  legs  and  feet  having  without  any  doubt  involved  subsequent 
amputation. 

'  'Period  of  disability. — The  extent  of  injuries  sustained  may  also  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  time  lost  from  work  as  a  result  of  the  accidents.  Omitting  from 
the  tabulation  the  29  fatal  accidents  we  should  obtain  the  following  results: 

Number  of  establishments  in  which  nonfatal  accidents  occurred 667 

Total  number  of  nonfatal  accidents 1,793 

Number  of  injured  persons  still  disabled  June  30 25 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  no  time l 152 

Number  of  injured  persons  not  considered  in  this  table 286 

Number  of  persons  who  lost  no  more  than  1  week 619 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  less  than  1  day 48 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  1  day 85 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  2  to  7  days .".  486 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  over  1  week  but  not  more  than  1  month.  545 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  1  to  2  weeks 286 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  2  to  3  weeks 165 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  3  to  4  weeks 94 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  1  to  2  months 124 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  2  to  3  months 42 

Total  number  of  persons  whose  time  lost  was  reported 1, 330 

Total  number  of  days  lost  by  same. 19, 587 

Average  number  of  days  lost  per  capita _.  15 
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"  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  25  of  the  injured  persons  were 
still  disabled  at  the  close  of  the  period  investigated;  this  does  not  mean  that  25  is 
the  number  that  was  permanently  disabled,  for  many  of  these  might  have  been 
only  slightly  injured  in  the  last  days  of  the  month.  The  number  reported  as  hav- 
ing lost  no  time  (i.  e.,less  than  1  hour)  was  152,  which  probably  represents  some- 
thing like  the  total  number  of  trivial  accidents.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  are 
not  considered  in  the  table  because  the  number  of  days  lost  was  not  stated  by  the 
employer.  Some  of  these  cases  were  no  doubt  trivial,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  very  severe,  the  failure  to  report  having  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
injured  employee  had  left  his  employer's  service.  Of  the  619  injured  persons  who 
did  not  lose  more  than  a  week's  time,  486  lost  more  than  1  day.  Five  hundred 
and  forty-five  lost  from  1  week  to  1  month  and  124  from  1  to  2  months ;  42  were  dis- 
abled more  than  2  months,  nearly  all  of  whom  must  have  been  injured  in  April. 
The  total  number  of  working  days  lost  by  1,330  injured  persons  was  19,587,  which 
is  a  per  capita  average  of  15  days  or  slightly  more  than  2  weeks. 

"  Action  of  the  State  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. — Nowhere  has  the  modern 
State  assumed  that  its  help  is  not  needed  by  the  working  people  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  accidents.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pronounced  gross  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  be  criminal  under  certain  conditions.  It  has  pro- 
ceeded further,  through  its  legislature  or  its  courts,  and  in  two  directions:  First, 
to  require  employers  to  erect  and  maintain  safeguards  about  machinery  at  the 
direction  of  the  factory  inspector;  secondly,  to  place  upon  the  employer  a  finan- 
cial responsibility  to  his  employees,  to  be  enforced  through  an  action  for  damages 
by  the  injured  person.  The  former  policy  has  undoubtedly  prevented  many 
accidents,  and  its  results  appear  in  the  most  favorable  light  in  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  accidental  injuries  sustained  by  railway  employees  since  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  law  requiring  the  adoption  of  automatic  couplers.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  factory  inspector  of  this  State  furnish  ample  testimony  of 
the  need  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  such  legislation,  as  does  also  the  report  of  the 
inspector  of  boilers  in  the  department  of  public  works. 

"Nevertheless,  the  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the  factory  inspector  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  large  than  ever  before.  The  availability  of  the  second 
policy — the  responsibility  of  employers — must  therefore  come  under  discussion; 
the  more  so,  as  this  policy  promises  not  only  to  prevent  accidents,  but  also  to 
give  such  relief  to  an  injured  employee  as  can  be  afforded  by  any  financial  aid. 

"  Liability  of  employers.— -In  New  York  State  the  liability  of  employers  to  pay 
civil  damages  to  injured  employees  rests  purely  upon  judge-made  law,  no  statute 
up  to  the  present  time  having  been  enacted  by  the  legislature.  The  source  of  the 
present  law  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  English  common  law  and  the  prece- 
dents established  by  English  and  American  courts.  While  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  law  have  been  invested  with  a  mass  of  detail  and  legal  subtleties, 
they  are  in  reality  very  simple.  They  are  deducible  from  two  maxims  of  the 
common  law:  (1)  A  person  is  liable  for  his  own  wrongdoing  and  breaches  of  con- 
tract. Hence  '  a  person  guilty  of  negligence  is  liable  to  make  compensation  for 
pecuniary  damages  therefrom  if  the  damage  is  legally  traceable  to  the  negli- 
gence.' (2)  A  principal  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agents,  a  master  for 
those  of  his  servants,  an  employer  for  those  of  his  employees  while  they  are  per- 
forming his  work  and  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority.  Respondeat 
superior,  '  Let  the  master  answer.' 

"  Doctrine  of  common  employment. — Had  these  two  simple  principles  of  the 
common  law  been  logically  applied,  there  would  not  have  arisen  so  universal  and 
powerful  a  demand  for  legislation  to  make  effective  the  responsibility  of  employ- 
ers to  their  workmen.  Unfortunately,  the  common-law  rule  of  respondeat  supe- 
rior has  been  abrogated  by  the  judge-made  law  that  an  employer  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  negligence  of  his  agent  or  employees,  provided  the  person  injured  is 
also  in  his  service.  A  perfect  stranger  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  from  the 
employer  for  injuries  brought  upon  him  by  any  of  the  latter 's  employees;  not  so 
one  of  his  own  employees.  This  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  common  employment, 
established  in  the  English  courts  in  1837  and  since  followed  as  a  precedent  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of  England.  Its  harshest  application 
appeared  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents,  wherein  any  passenger  injured  could 
sue  the  company  for  damages,  but  a  clerk  employed  by  the  company  in  its  offices 
and  traveling  on  the  same  train  would  have  had  no  cause  of  action,  since  the 
accident  was  caused  not  by  the  corporation  itself,  but  by  one  of  its  servants,  i.  e., 
a  fellow-employee  of  the  clerk. 

"The  doctrine  of  common  employment  rests  on  the  false  assumption  that  the 
workman,  upon  taking  employment,  voluntarily  assumes  the  ordinary  and  famil- 
iar risks  of  the  occupation,  including  accidental  injuries  caused  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  his  fellow-workmen.    The  assumption  of  the  risk  has  been  regarded  as 
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an  implied  part  of  his  contract  with  the  employer,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  his 
wages  covered  payment  for  the  hazard  of  accident.  The  argument  is  a  plausible 
one,  but  it  proves  too  much.  If  the  workman  is  judged  to  assume  the  risks  of 
occupation  simply  because  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  dangers,  a  third 
person  injured  under  the  same  circumstances  with  the  workman  should  have  no 
standing  in  court.  Railway  passengers  are  aware  of  the  risks  of  accident  to 
which  they  subject  themselves  when  traveling;  yet  they  are  not  permitted 
to  relieve  the  transportation  company  of  liability  by  any  contract,  express  or 
implied. 

"Whatever  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment in  a  primitive  agricultural  community,  it  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  an  indus- 
trial society  where  work  is  carried  on  in  great  shops  and  factories  with  the  aid  of 
complicated  machinery.  It  is  absurd  to  hold  a  cotton  spinner  responsible  for  an 
act  of  the  distant  engineer  which  causes  an  injury  to  the  former.  Hence  the 
universal  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  by  statute,  a  demand  which 
was  first  satisfied  by  Germany  nearly  a  generation  ago  (1871) .  England  partially 
abrogated  the  doctrine  in  1880,  and  replaced  it  with  entirely  new  methods  of 
enforcing  employer's  responsibility  in  1897.  Throughout  Europe  the  doctrine 
long  since  lost  all  defenders,  but  in  this  country  it  still  persists,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  States.  Alabama  followed  England  in  1885  and  Massachu- 
setts in  1887,  and  a  few  other  States  have  also  restricted  its  application  by  statute. 
Elsewhere  it  has  been  limited  by  the  courts,  as  has  been  done  in  New  York;  and 
yet  within  the  past  year  a  case  was  decided  in  one  of  the  appellate  divisions  of 
the  supreme  court  which  virtually  pronounced  a  car  dispatcher  on  an  electric 
street  railway  to  be  a  fellow-servant  of  a  motorman  who  was  injured  while  car- 
rying out  the  dispatcher's  orders. 

'  'Breakdown  of  liability  laws. — The  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment appears  at  first  sight  a  simple  and  adequate  remedy  for  the  establishment 
of  the  responsibility  of  employers  in  cases  of  accidental  injury  to  workmen.  It 
was  so  thought  by  the  worMngmen  of  Europe  until  an  experience  of  from  10  to 
20  years  convinced  them  of  the  utter  failure  of  employers'  liability  laws  to  secure 
justice.  In  order  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  damages  the  workman  is  obliged  to 
break  down  a  host  of  defenses  set  up  by  clever  attorneys.  He  must  prove  first  of 
all  that  he  himself  exercised  the  utmost  care,  else  he  will  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
'  contributory  negligence '  and  his  case  dismissed.  He  must  prove  that  he  was 
carrying  out  orders  of  his  superiors;  that  he  was  engaged  at  work  within  his  own 
employment;  that  machinery  was  defective.  Finally,  after  he  has  given  legal 
proof  of  these  and  other  technical  facts,  he  must  show  that  he  gave  notice  to  his 
employer  of  any  defect  in  the  machinery  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  injury. 
If  he  was  aware  of  any  defect  and  failed  to  make  complaint,  he  thereby  '  acqui- 
esced '  in  the  situation  and  had  no  legal  remedy.  The  element  of  uncertainty  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  even  with  the  best  of  employers'  liability  laws  and 
deters  scores  of  workmen  from  attempting  to  secure  a  just  compensation.  Other 
deterrents  are  the  heavy  expenses  of  litigation  and  the  absolute  certainty  of  los- 
ing employment.  The  British  royal  commission  on  labor  clearly  pointed  out 
that '  when  a  workman  goes  to  law  with  his  employer  he,  as  it  were,  declares  war 
against  the  person  on  whom  his  future  probably  depends.  The  broad  result  is 
that  a  legal  claim  for  damages  only  answers  when  the  injury  is  very  great  and  a 
workman  is  prepared  to  leave  his  master's  service.' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  liability  laws  were  only  a  little  less  distasteful  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  employers,  who  were  often  put  to  enormous  expense  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  legal  attacks  of  professional '  accident '  attorneys. 
The  money  that  fair-minded  employers  would  willingly  have  paid  to  an  injured 
employee  in  the  way  of  compensation  they  saw  absorbed  in  the  costly  processes 
of  litigation. 

"  The  whole  difficulty  lay  in  the  impossibility  of  locating  the  blame  for  an  acci- 
dent, as  the  principle  of  liability  laws  requires.  When  an  accident  occurs  in  a 
modern  factory  or  railway  the  fault  can  seldom  be  traced  to  a  single  person.  This 
was  well  demonstrated  in  a  German  investigation  of  15,970  accidents  in  1887,  the 
figures  of  which,  frequently  quoted,  still  bear  repetition: 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Fault  of  the  employer .__ - _ 19.76 

Fault  of  the  injured _ 25. 64 

Fault  of  both _      4, 45 

Fault  of  a  third  person,  particularly  a  coemployee 3. 28 

No  fault  which  can  be  assigned 3,47 

Inevitable  risk  when  at  work 43!  40 

Total 
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"  This  table  sets  in  clear  light  the  whole  case  against  employers'  liability  laws 
from  the  standpoint  or  the  worker.  Even  with  full  legal  proof  he  can  not  obtain 
compensation  in  20  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  injury,  and  it  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  he  can  secure  legal  proofs.  In  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  accidents  the 
fault  was  neither  the  workman's  nor  the  employer's;  the  accident  was  due  to  the 
inherent  risks  of  the  occupation. 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  do  away  with  the  heavy  expenditures  for  litigation, 
which  benefit  no  useful  class  in  society,  to  secure  adequate  compensation  for 
every  accidental  injury  during  work,  and  to  replace  hostility  between  employer 
and  employed  with  industrial  peace,  both  employer  and  workman  in  the  great 
European  countries  joined  in  promoting  legislation  which  gave  to  every  work- 
man injured  while  at  his  occupation  the  right  to  a  stipulated  compensation  with- 
out recourse  to  law. 

"Workmen's  compensation  acts. — The  underlying  principle  of  these  workmen's 
compensation  acts,  as  they  are  called,  is  the  demonstrated  fact  that  most  acci- 
dents are  an  incident  of  the  industry  rather  than  the  fault  of  individuals.  Laws 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  have  accomplished  so  little  principally  because  a 
vast  number  of  accidents  is  positively  inevitable  under  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion. When  a  workman,  in  order  to  save  time,  risks  his  fingers  too  near  a  circu- 
lar saw  and  eventually  receives  a  bad  cut,  it  is  idle  to  reproach  him  with  his  own 
carelessness.  He  was  saving  time  for  his  employer  and  taking  the  risk  in  his 
employer's  service.  The  hazard  of  accident  is  to  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  progressive  business  men  have  treated  the  danger  of  fire,  i.  e.,  to  be 
insured  against  and  the  cost  of  insurance  charged  against  the  expense  account. 
It  thus  becomes  a  charge  upon  the  industry  and  is  eventually  paid  by  the  com- 
munity as  consumers.  In  some  countries  accident  insurance  is  compulsory,  the 
purpose  being  the  prevention  of  losses  to  injured  workmen  whose  employers 
become  insolvent. 

"Germany  was  the  first  country  to  recognize  both  the  injustice  and  the  waste- 
fulness of  employers'  liability  laws,  which  cause  a  large  expenditure  of  money  for 
litigation  alone,  and  to  substitute  therefor  workmen's  compensation  acts,  designed 
to  abolish  litigation,  to  provide  compensation  for  every  accidental  injury  not  due 
to  the  victim's  own  misconduct,  and  to  fix  the  charges  upon  the  industry.  The 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  German  law  was  July  6,  1884.  Austria  followed 
December  28. 1887,  and  Norway  July  23,  1894.  England,  after  long  years  of  agi- 
tation for  the  reform  of  tho  employers'  liability  act  of  1880,  finally  accepted  the 
principle  of  compensation  and  enacted  the  workmen's  compensation  act  of  August 
6,  1897,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1898.  England's  decisive  action  brought 
to  a  head  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  compensation  acts  in  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  within  a  short  time  the  legislatures  of  Denmark,  Italy,  France, 
and  Switzerland  fell  into  hue,  and  nearly  every  other  country  in  Europe  has 
undertaken  investigations  preliminary  to  parliamentary  action.  That  the  Ameri- 
can States  will  sooner  or  later  follow  along  the  same  path  of  social  legislation  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted. 

"Liability  insurance. — The  one  obstacle  to  such  needful  legislation  in  each  State 
will  be  the  apprehension  of  driving  out  capital.  This  view,  however,  overlooks 
the  immense  expense  already  involved  in  the  liability  of  employers  under  the 
present  system,  an  expense  that  can  be  partially  estimated  now  that  insurance 
companies  have  entered  upon  the  business  of  assuming  the  liabilities  of  employers 
according  to  a  fixed  schedule  of  rates.  This  business  sprang  up  in  England  as  a 
result  of  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880.  Several  companies  were  incorporated 
which  made  it  a  special  part  of  their  business  to  indemnify  an  employer  not  only 
against  his  liability  to  pay  for  injuries  to  his  employees  up  to  the  statutory  limit 
of  the  act,  but  also  against  all  costs  incurred  by  the  employer  in  the  defense  of 
any  action  for  damages  for  injuries  brought  by  an  employee.  This  means  in 
practice  that  employers  carrying  liability  insurance  report  every  accident  in  their 
establishment  to  the  insurance  company  to  which  they  refer  for  adjudication  all 
claims  of  injured  employees.  Some  interesting  statistics  are  reported  by  one  of 
these  companies  in  an  English  insurance  journal.  In  about  15  years  after  incor- 
poration it  had  issued  over  12,000  policies,  covering  over  500,000  men.  More  than 
10,000  accidents  had  been  reported  to  the  company,  and  in  about  7,750,  or  76  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  no  claims  were  made  by  the  employees.  In  2,467  cases 
which  became  claims,  952  were  abandoned  by  the  claimants  without  litigation; 
1,188  were  admitted  and  paid  by  the  company  without  litigation;  191  were  liti- 
gated by  the  employees  and  lost;  134  were  litigated  and  won;  35  were  appealed, 
of  which  the  employees  eventually  won  29  and  the  company  6.  The  small  num- 
ber of  claims  actaally  paid  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  accidents  shows 
that  only  the  most  serious  injuries  were  provided  for  at  all  by  the  employers 
liability  act. 
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"  Two  or  three  of  the  British  companies  have  opened  Jaranch  offices  in  this 
country,  while  numerous  American  companies  have  also  of  late  years  entered 
into  competition  for  the  business,  which  has  grown  very  rapidly.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  business  of  ten  companies  has  increased  as  follows: 

Insurance  in 
force. 

1894 $354,666,798 

1895. .  --  493,657,522 

1896 - - 545,823,020 

1897 -. 661,694,235 

1898-... 726,944,452 

"These  figures  pertain  to  employers' liability  insurance  alone,  and  therefore 
exclude  elevator  liability,  steam-boiler  liability  business,  etc.,  which  are  also 
forms  of  accident  insurance.  The  striking  growth  of  this  branch  of  insurance — 
the  amount  of  insurance  in  force  having  more  than  doubled  in  five  years — demon- 
trates  the  need  of  accident  insurance  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
and  points  to  an  extensive  development  of  such  insurance  by  private  initiative. 

' '  In  New  York  State  liability  insurance  has  already  taken  deep  root.  In  response 
to  a  question  asked  by  the  bureau  in  the  present  inquiry,  1,078  out  of  4,931  firms 
reported  the  taking  out  of  accident  insurance  in  some  form.  Many  others  who 
failed  to  answer  the  question  may  be  assumed  to  be  following  the  same  method 
of  protecting  themselves,  while  still  others  who  reported  no  accident  insurance 
were  discovered  to  have  interpreted  the  question  as  not  referring  to  liability 
insurance.  The  following  figures,  which  pertain  only  to  1,020  firms  whose  annual 
premiums  were  ascertained,  show  only  the  minimum  amount  of  accident  insur- 
ance carried  by  factory  owners  in  New  York  State: 


Establish- 
ments 
insured. 

All  estab- 
lishments. 

Percent- 
age 
insured. 

1,020 

4,931 

20.7 

Number  of  employees: 

Male 

86,040 
24,868 

359,145 
93,280 

24.0 

26.7 

Total 

110,908 

452,425 

24.5 

Amount  paid  in  wages  during  year  ended  June  30,1899 

$48,975,360 

$199,611,015 

24.5 

"  Of  the  employees  in  the  establishments  considered,  one-fourth  are  covered  by 
liability  insurance  policies  taken  out  by  their  employers.  The  custom  of  taking 
out  liability  insurance  is  somewhat  more  general  among  the  large  than  among 
the  small  establishments,  as  would  naturally  be  expected: 


Establishments  graded. 


Percentage  of  establish- 
ments and  employees 
insured. 


Establish- 
ments. 


Employees. 


Under  20  employees  ... 
With  20-39  employees.. 
With  40-99  employees . . 
With  100-199  employees 
With  200  +  employees. . 
All  establishments 


9.13 
20.00 
23.40 
29.63 
26.54 
20.69 


10.75 
20.32 
23.70 
29.90 
23.93 
24.51 


"According  to  this  table  it  is  the  establishments  employing  between  100  and  200 
persons  that  lead  in  the  custom  of  insuring  themselves  against  liability.  But 
there  is  no  marked  difference  among  the  other  establishments  with  the  exception 
of  the  smallest  ones— those  employing  fewer  than  20  men.  Speaking  generally, 
among  establishments  where  not  less  than  20  workmen  are  employed,  at  least  one- 
fourth  make  it  a  practice  to  carry  liability  insurance.  In  the  various  industries 
the  percentage  varies  as  follows: 
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Industries. 


Percent- 
age of  em- 
ployees 
insured. 


I.  Stone  and  clay  products 

II.  Metals,  machinery,  and  apparatus- . 

III.  Wood ---. 

IV.  Leather,  rubber,  pearl,  etc 

V.  Chemicals,  oils,  and  explosives 

VI.  Pulp,  paper,  and  cardboard 

VII.  Printing  and  allied  trades 

VIII.  Textiles - 

IX.  Clothing,  millinery ,  laundering,  etc 

X.  Food,  tobacco,  and  liquors 

XI.  Public  utilities 

XII.  Building  industry . ... 

Total 


20.8 
23.8 
23.3 
23.7 
13.7 
20.1 
34.2 
18.6 
36.7 
35.2 
28.3 


24.5 


"Cost  of  compensation. — Certain  grave  objections  may  be  urged  against  liability 
insurance  as  it  is  at  present  carried  out.  The  employer  is  less  disposed  to  intro- 
duce and  maintain  safeguards  about  machinery  upon  the  recommendation  of  State 
inspectors,  saying  that  he  pays  the  insurance  company  for  assuming  his  liabilities. 
The  employees  for  their  part  have  often  found  insurance  corporations  much  more 
heartless  and  hostile  to  their  just  claims  for  damages  than  were  their  employers. 
Finally,  the  employers  themselves  are  burdened  by  the  excessive  costs  of  a  scheme 
of  insurance  still  more  or  less  in  its  experimental  stages.  Thus,  the  premiums 
received  and  losses  paid  by  the  ten  companies  already  mentioned  were  as  follows: 


Premiums 
received. 

Losses 
paid. 

1894        

$2,379,348 
3,201,991 
3,752,401 
4,575,821 
5,491,950 

$1,063,884 

1895 

1,662,118 

1896.. — 

1,970,945 

1897 

2, 190,946 

1898                          

2,494,798 

"  Less  than  half  the  premiums  paid  in  by  employers  were  returned  by  the  com- 
panies in  the  shape  of  losses  paid.  This  is  of  course  a  poor  showing  compared 
with  such  a  system  as  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  working  out,  in  which  82 
per  cent  of  the  expenditures  goes  directly  to  the  workmen  in  indemnification  of 
injuries  received  while  at  work,  while  only  10  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  is 
absorbed  in  the  direct  costs  of  administration,  being  22  cents  per  annum  to  each 
person  insured.  The  exact  distribution  of  the  expenditures  of  the  64  insurance 
corporations  into  which  all  German  manufacturing  establishments  are  combined 
is  very  instructive: 


Aggregate. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Indemnification  of  injuries 
Investigation  of  accidents  . 

Arbitration 

Prevention  of  accidents  — 

Current  expenses 

Reserve 

Total - 


$10,749,075 
296,050 
144,975 
256,550 
1,344,650 
319,700 


83 

2.3 

1.1 

2 
10.2 

2.4 


13,111,000 


100 


4  marks  =  $1. 

"  This  expenditure  of  $13,000,000  on  account  of  serious  accidents  (those  involving 
a  disability  of  less  than  3  months  being  charged  to  the  sick  insurance  fund)  was 
made  by  establishments  employing  over  6,000,000  working  people,  to  whom  they 
paid  $1,063,405,000  in  wages  during  the  year  1897.  The  insurance  thus  cost  $1.23 
per  $100  of  the  annual  wages.  For  this  expenditure  every  injured  employee  could 
claim,  for  every  week  of  total  disablement  after  the  fourteenth,  two-thirds  of  his 
regular  wages,  and  the  family  of  a  workman  killed  in  the  factory  could  claim  a 
pension  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  his  regular  weekly  wages, 
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"  The  cost  of  liability  insurance  in  this  country  is  undeniably  less  than  the  cost 
of  real  accident  insurance  in  Germany,  but  relative  to  the  benefits  obtained  it  is 
more  expensive.  The  1,020  firms  that  reported  insurance  paid  $187,563  in  pre- 
miums. Their  total  annual  pay  rolls  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  was 
$48,975,360,  but  this  was  a  larger  sum  than  the  pay  roll  on  which  the  premiums 
were  actually  calculated  by  the  insurance  companies,  so  that  the  expense  of  insur- 
ance may  be  estimated  at  about  50  cents  per  $100  of  the  annual  pay  roll.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  same  firms  paid  injured  employees  half  or  full  wages  during  a 
period  of  temporary  disablement,  considerably  raising  the  cost  of  indemnifying 
accidents  under  the  present  system. 

"If  now  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  indemnification  of 
every  accident,  the  insurance  companies  would  of  course  advance  their  rates  for 
New  York  State  employers.  But  inasmuch  as  such  a  law  would  do  away  with 
the  litigation  which  at  present  absorbs  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
the  system,  the  increased  expense  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  great 
benefits  achieved,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  would  be  felt  so  strongly  in 
rival  States  in  favor  of  a  similar  policy  of  justice  to  its  working  people  that  no 
one  State  would  long  be  obliged  to  stand  alone.  Many  fair-minded,  employers  in 
New  York  State  who  have  examined  the  workings  of  the  compensation  acts  have 
expressed  their  conviction  of  the  justness  and  expediency  of  such  a  policy  for  the 
State.  The  machinery  already  exists  for  insuring  employers  against  their  respon- 
sibilities for  making  compensation.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  law  requiring  adequate 
indemnification  of  injuries." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  Is  this  matter  going  to  appear  in  the  bulletin? — A.  No; 
it  is  the  annual  report.  You  will  have  a  copy  of  it  by  the  1st  of  October,  and  you 
will  also  have  a  copy  of  all  those  laws,  European  laws,  and  the  whole  thing  treated 
from  that  point  of  view. 

You  see  there  is  no  question  of  greater  moment  to  the  working  people  of  this 
country  than  the  proper  understanding  of  an  indemnification  for  injuries.  We 
did  not  gather  the  statistics  of  railway  accidents.  As  to  accidents  on  railways 
in  our  State,  there  were  210  fatal  accidents  in  1899,  which  would  mean  according 
to  our  statistics  of  other  accidents  that  there  must  have  been  well-nigh  20,000 
men  hurt  in  some  way  in  addition.  So  that  it  will  become  a  matter  not  only  of 
good  public  policy  for  the  State,  but  really  as  the  only  protection  for  those  who 
are  compelled  to  work  for  a  living,  to  adopt  some  such  system  as  this  that  now 
obtains  in  England  and  the  European  countries.  The  matter  is  agitated  generally 
now,  but  the  great  trouble  is  that  they  do  not  understand,  they  do  not  compre- 
hend, what  it  means — the  enactment  of  an  employers'  liability  law.  The  only  thing 
about  it  would  be  to  give  a  man  a  footing  in  court;  all  your  trouble  follows  that. 

Q.  You  speak  of  simply  raising  the  insurance — raising  the  rate? — A.  Yes.  Of 
course  our  contemplation  would  be  entirely  to  free  it  from  these  private  com- 
panies. You  know  in  England  and  in  Germany  it  is  a  distinctive  system  of  its 
own.    I  only  cited  those  cases  to  show  the  circumstance. 

Q.  Does  the  State  of  New  York  propose  to  make  a  compensatory  act  of  the 
character  of  the  English  act  of  1897? — A.  That  is  what  we  are  urging  upon  them, 
and  in  fact  they  rather  favor  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  feasible  to  have  Federal  legislation  on  this  work- 
men's compensation  act.  If  it  could  be  done  by  a  general  law,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  reforms  that  was  ever  brought  about  for  the  country.  Once 
you  declare  the  principle  in  law,  then  they  can  not  get  away  from  it.  No  doubt 
about  that.  The  fact  of  it  is,  you  know,  that  we  have  been  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  the  men  that  have  known  about  all  those  questions  have  conveniently  kept 
us  in  the  dark. 


Exhibits  accompanying  the  Testimony  op  Hon.  John  McMackin. 

On  a  subsequent  date  Mr.  McMackin  submitted  as  part  of  his  testimony  the 
following: 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  New  York  State  law  authorizing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  labor  organizations;  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Collin  as  to  how 
such  incorporation  should  be  effected: 

authorizing  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations. 

[Article  II  of  Chap.  659,  Laws  of  1895.] 

AN  ACT  relating  to  membership  corporations. 

Section  30.  A  membership  corporation  may  be  created  under  this  article  for 
any  lawful  purpose,     *    *    * 
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§  31.  Five  or  more  persons  niay  become  a  membership  corporation  for  any  one 
of  the  purposes  for  which  a  corporation  may  be  formed  under  this  article  or  for 
any  two  or  more  of  such  purposes  of  a  kindred  nature,  by  making,  acknowledging, 
and  filing  a  certificate,  stating  the  particular  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is 
to  be  formed,  each  of  which  must  be  such  as  is  authorized  by  this  article;  the 
name  of  the  proposed  corporation;  the  territory  in  which  its  operations  are  to  be 
principally  conducted;  the  town,  village,  or  city  in  which  its  principal  office  is  to 
be  located,  if  it  be  then  practicable  to  fix  such  location;  the  number  of  its  direct- 
ors, not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  thirty;  the  names  and  places  of  residence 
of  the  persons  to  be  its  directors  until  its  first  annual  meeting;  and  the  times  for 
holding  its  annual  meetings.  Such  certificates  shall  not  be  filed  without  the 
written  approval,  indorsed  thereupon  or  annexed  thereto,  of  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  *  *  *  On  filing  such  certificate,  in  pursuance  of  law,  the 
signers  thereof,  their  associates  and  successors,  shall  be  a  corporation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  certificate. 


OPINION  OF    PROF.  CHARLES   A.  COLLIN    AS   TO   HOW   TO  INCORPORATE  LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Collin,  lately  one  of  the  commissioners  of  statutory  revision, 
has,  by  special  request,  furnished  to  the  bureau  the  following  information  as  to 
the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations  for  benevolent  and  protective  purposes: 

"  Previous  to  1895,  the  incorporation  of  workingmen's  unions  was  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  1871,  chapter  875.  This  act  was  repealed  by  the  membership  cor- 
porations law  (Laws  of  1895,  chapter  559),  the  provisions  of  which,  by  section  30 
thereof,  are  made  applicable  to  the  incorporation  of  workingmen's  unions.  The 
membership  corporations  law  and  the  general  corporations  law  are  to  be  read 
together  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  statutory  provisions  now  regulating 
the  incorporation  and  corporate  administration  of  workingmen's  unions,  and 
together  they  furnish  substantially  all  of  the  statutory  law  upon  this  subject. 

' '  Incorporation  is  effected  by  filing  certificates  of  incorporation  in  the  offices  of 
the  secretary  of  state  and  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  corporation  are  to  be  principally  conducted.  The  certificates  may  be 
executed  in  duplicate  original,  each  charter  member  signing  and  acknowledging 
both  originals,  and  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  approving  both  originals,  and 
by  filing  one  of  the  originals  in  each  of  the  two  offices  aforesaid;  or,  instead,  by 
executing  one  original  only  and  filing  that  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and 
filing  a  certified  copy  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  When  the  filing 
is  completed  the  corporation  is  born. 

"  There  must  be  at  least  five  charter  members  signing  the  certificate  and  as 
many  more  may  sign  as  is  desired.  The  signers  may  be  either  men  or  women, 
but  must  all  be  over  21  years  of  age;  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  one  of  them  must  be  a  resident  of  this  State. 

"The  certificate  must  state: 

"  (1)  The  particular  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  to  be  formed.  In  gen- 
eral, the  objects  to  be  stated  may  be  any  object  other  than  the  conduct  of  a  busi- 
ness for  the  purposes  of  profit,  except  that  the  objects  stated  must  not  amount  to 
cooperative  insurance,  or  for  building  or  mutual  loan  purposes.  If  cooperative 
insurance  or  mutual  loan  are  among  the  objects  proposed,  incorporation  must  be 
under  the  insurance  or  banking  laws. 

"(2)  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation.  The  name  chosen  must  not  be  the 
name  of  any  existing  corporation,  nor  so  similar  to  the  name  of  any  existing  cor- 
poration as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive.  This  does  not  prevent  the  name  being 
exactly  the  same  except  as  to  difference  of  locality  or  number.  For  instance,  '  The 
Boilermakers'  Union  of  Brooklyn '  is  not  prohibited  because  there  exists  a  corpo- 
ration whose  name  is  '  The  Boilermakers'  Union  of  Buffalo.'  Neither  would  the 
name  '  The  Boilermakers'  Union  of  Brooklyn,  No.  21,'  be  prohibited  because  there 
already  existed  a  corporation  whose  name  was  '  The  Boilermakers'  Union  of  Brook- 
lyn, No.  20.' 

"  (3)  The  territory  in  which  its  operations  are  to  be  principally  conducted. 
Such  territory  may  either  be  a  city,  village,  town,  county,  the  entire  State,  or  the 
United  States  and  England,  or  one  or  more  specified  foreign  countries. 

"  (4)  The  town,  village,  city,  or  county  in  this  State,  in  whichits  principal  office 
is  to  be  located,  if  it  be  then  practicable  to  fix  such  location.  This  does  not  require 
the  actual  location  of  an  office  in  a  room  or  building,  nor  the  occupation  or  the 
renting  of  a  building  or  of  any  room  therein  for  the  purposes  of  an  office.    The 

as  used  in  the  statutes,  means  either  its  principal 
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office  within  the  State  or  the  town,  village,  city,  or  county  within  the  State  in 
which  its  operations  are  to  be  principally  conducted,  and  the  designation  of  any- 
such  town,  village,  city,  or  county  will  be  sufficient  designation  of  the  principal 
office.  In  other  words,  the  general  headquarters  of  the  union  is  its  principal  office 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

"  (5)  The  number  of  its  directors,  which  must  be  at  least  3  and  not  more  than  30. 

"  (6)  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  persons  to  be  its  directors  until 
its  first  annual  meeting.  At  least  2  of  the  directors  so  named  must  be  residents 
of  this  State. 

"  (7)  The  times  for  holding  its  annual  meeting. 

"  (8)  The  certificate  may  contain  any  other  provision  for  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  or  any  limitation  upon  its  powers  or  upon  the  powers 
of  its  directors  which  does  not  exempt  them  from  the  performance  of  any  obliga- 
tion or  duty  imposed  by  law. 

"  The  certificate  must  be  acknowledged  by  each  signer  before  a  notary  public, 
justice  of  the  peace,  commissioner  of  deeds,  judge,  mayoi ,  recorder  of  the  city,  or 
other  officer  authorized  to  take  the  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  and  must  be 
approved  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  before  it  can  be  filed. 

"  The  certificate  may  be  in  the  following  form: 

' '  Certificate  of  incorporation  of  Typographical  Union  No.  — ,  of  the  city  of . 

"We,  the  undersigned,  all  being  of  full  age,  two-thirds  of  us  being  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  us  being  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  desir- 
ing to  form  a  membership  corporation  under  and  in  pursuance  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  do  hereby  certify: 

"  First.  The  purposes  for  which  such  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  its  members  in  their  trade  or  calling  as  printers;  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement  of  its  members;  the  assistance  of 
the  members  who  may  be  out  of  work  or  otherwise  needy  or  deserving,  and  the 
payment  of  the  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  members. 

"  Second.  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  shall  be  '  Typographical  Union 
No. — ,  of  the  city  of .' 

"Third.  The  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  such  corporation  are  to  be 
principally  conducted  is  the  city  of . 

"  Fourth.  The  principal  office  of  such  corporation  is  to  be  located  in  the  city 
of . 

"  Fifth.  The  number  of  directors  of  such  corporation  shall  be  twelve. 

"  Sixth.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  persons  to  be  directors  of 
such  corporation  until  its  first  annual  meeting  are  as  follows:  John  Smith,  resid- 
ing at  No.  24 street, ,  N.  Y.    (Here  insert  the  names  and  residences 

of  the  other  directors.) 

"Seventh.  The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meetings  of  such  corporation  shall 
be  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  of  each  year  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

"In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  signed  our  names  this  20th  day  of 
July,  1895. 

"John  Smith. 
(Here  follow  the  names  of  the  other  signers.) 


"State  of  New  York,  County  of ,  ss: 

"  On  this  20th  day  of  July,  1895,  before  me  personally  appeared  John  Smith 
(here  add  the  names  of  the  other  signers),  to  me  known  to  be  the  persons 
described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  they  severally 
acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

"James  Brown,  Notary  Public. 

"  I  approve  the  foregoing  certificate. 

"Peter  V.  McLennan, 

"Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  The  foregoing  form  of  certificate  is,  of  course,  to  be  changed  to  suit  particu- 
lar trades  or  localities. 

"The  most  convenient  way  will  probably  be  to  have  two  copies  of  the  certifi- 
cate drawn  and  have  each  signer  sign  and  acknowledge  both  copies  and  the  judge 
approve  both  copies,  so  that  each  will  be  an  original,  and  one  original  can  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Albany  and  the  other  original  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  But  one  original  only  may  be  executed  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  a  certified  copy  thereof  filed  in  the 
county  clerk's  office. 

"  If  a  labor  organization  be  already  formed  but  not  incorporated,  and  it  is 
desired  to  incorporate  it  so  that  all  its  property  and  its  members  will  be  the  prop- 
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erty  and  the  members  of  the  corporation,  proceedings  should  be  had  under  section 
5  of  the  membership  corporations  law,  to  wit:  '  The  unanimous  vote  of  all  its 
members  present  and  voting  at  a  regular  or  a  regularly  called  meeting  thereof 
may  authorize  its  directors  to  incorporate.'  Whereupon,  the  directors  so  author- 
ized may  execute  and  file  a  certificate  of  incorporation  in  the  same  manner  as 
above  set  forth  for  the  incorporation  of  an  entirely  new  organization. 

"The  certificate  of  incorporation,  together  with  the  general  corporation  law 
and  the  membership  corporations  law,  may  properly  be  termed  the  charter  of  the 
corporation.  Its  by-laws  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
to  wit,  the  signers  of  the  certificate,  or  by  the  directors  named  in  the  certificate  if 
the  members  do  not  choose  to  make  the  by-laws.  The  by-laws  should  provide  for 
the  election  of  new  members,  terms  of  membership,  the  grounds  for  expulsion  of 
members,  dues  of  members,  if  any,  etc.  The  by-laws  may  also  provide  for  the 
classification  of  the  directors,  as,  for  instance,  that  12  directors  shall  be  divided 
into  three  classes  of  4  each,  so  that  4  shall  hold,  for  3  years,  4  for  2  years,  and 4  for 
1  year,  and  after  the  first  board  is  elected,  4  will  be  elected  annually  for  a  term  of 
3  years. 

"  The  general  corporation  law  is  Laws  of  1892,  chapter  687,  as  amended  by  the 
various  acts  since,  and  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
New  York,  published  by  Banks  &  Brothers,  Volume  II,  pages  972-992. 

"The  membership  corporations  law  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  pages 
1432-1467.  The  sections  thereof  applicable  to  the  incorporation  of  workingmen's 
unions  are  sections  1-31." 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  labor  organizations  which  have  filed  certificates  of 
incorporation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
principally  under  chapter  875,  Laws  of  1871,  and  the  membership  corporations 
law  {chapter  559,  Laws  of  1895) . 


Name  of  organization. 


Date  of  fil- 
ing. 


American  Musical  Protective  Union,  New  York  City — 

American  Order  Steam  Engineers,  Brooklyn  -. . 

American  Society  of  Scenic  Painters,  New  York  City ... -- 

Amulet  Association  of  Jack  Spinners,  Cohoes- . . 

Albany  Benevolent  Association  of  Segar  Makers,  Albany _   .. 

Alpha  Assembly  of  Painters  and  Paper  Hangers,  No.  a639,  Knights  of  Labor,  Troy- 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  State  of  New  York 

Amalgamated  Trade  Union  Twist  and  Warp  Lace  Makers  and  Warpers  of  America, 

Brooklyn ... 

Artificial  Stone  Masons'  Union  No.  1,  New  York  City 

Associated  Lightermen  of  the  Port  of  New  York, New  York  City 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers1  Association  No.  1,  Brooklyn ... . 

Brewers'  Union  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Bricklayers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union  of  City  of  Brooklyn 

Bricklayers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Bricklayers, Plasterers  and  Stone  Masons'  Union, Eochester 

Bricklayers'  Union  of  Buffalo  .. 

Bricklayers' Union  No.  1  of  New  York  City — _.. 

Brotherhood  of  Hoisting  Engineers,  New  York  City  .. 

Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Engineers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 
Brushmakers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Buffalo  Trucking  Association,  Buffalo -- 

Building  Constructors'  District  Assembly,  No.  253,  K.  of  L.,  New  York  City 

Buttonhole  Makers'  Union  No.  1  of  New  York  City . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Brotherhood  No.  72,  Eochester 

Carpet  Upholsterers'  Association,  New  York  City . 

Carpet  Workers'  Protective  Benevolent  Association  No.  1,  New  York  City 

Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York 

Central  Musical  Liberty  Union  No.  1  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Cigarette  Makers'  Union,  New  York  City -.. 

Cloak  Makers'  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

Clothing  Cutters'  Belief  Circle  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 

Coach  Drivers'  Benevolent  Protective  Society  No.  lof  New  York 

Coachmen's  Association  of  Syracuse 

Coachmen's  Union  League  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Coat  Operatives'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society  No.  1  of  Brooklyn 

Cordwainers'  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dirt  Cartmen's  United  Beneficial  and  Protective  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

District  Assembly  No.  147,  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  Albany 

District  Assembly  No.  220,  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  Brooklyn 

District  No.  49  of  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor  of  America,  New  York  City 

Dreadnaught  Assembly,  No.  7941,  Knights  of  Labor  of  Saranac 

Drivers  and  Hostlers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Dry  Goods  Clerks'  Association  of  New  York  City.New  York  City 

■EootSHrlia  flrnfierTT  Clerks' Association 


May  13,1893 
Oct.  6,1886 
July  12, 1892 
Oct.  18,1888 
Mar.  7,1857 
May  29, 1885 
Mar.  19,1881 

May  23,1893 
Feb.  13,1886 
Feb.  24,1887 
Mar.  31,1873 
Dec.  5,1887 
June  7,1865 
Sept.  2,1886 
Jan.  18,1881 
Aug.  3,1891 
June  17, 1881 
Mar.  18,1892 
Apr.  6,1877 
Nov.  20, 1896 
June  39, 1900 
Mar.  29, 1900 
July  31,1890 
May  9,1885 
Jan.  21,1889 
Oct.  3,1885 
Mar.  26, 1900 
Sept.  14, 1894 
Mar.  8,1880 
Nov.  21, 1894 
Nov.  23, 1896 
Mar.  28,1866 
Nov.  9,1896 
Apr.  4,1870 
June  29, 1895 
Sept.  4,1849 
Aug.  1,1854 
Apr.  10,1895 
Oct.  17,1896 
Sept.  22, 1888 
Feb.  6,1888 
Aug.  28, 1894 
Nov.  15,1895 
Dec.  20, 1899 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  labor  organizations  which  have  filed  certificates  of 
incorporation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
principally  under  chapter  875,  Laws  of  1871,  etc. — Continued. 


Name  of  organization. 


Date  of  fil- 
ing. 


East  Side  Salesmen's  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

Eccentric  Association  of  Engineers,  No.  1,  New  York  City 

Excavating  Laborers'  Association  of  Greater  New  York 

Eureka  Association  of  Engineers,  No.  1,  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Piremens  and  Coal  Heavers'  Union  Protective  Association  (town  not  given) .  _ 

Furniture  and  Carpet  Employees'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association  of  New 
York 


German  Bricklayers'  Benevolent  Society  No.  13  of  the  City  of  New  York 

German  Manhattan  "Waiters  and  Bartenders'  Association,  New  York  City 

German  Workingmen's  Union,  New  York  City _ 

Grain  Shovelers'  Union  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo _ 

Greenpoint  Lightermen's  Benevolent  Association,  Brooklyn 

Hebrew  Butchers'  Workmen's  Union  No.  1,  of  New  York 

Hebrew  Grocery  Clerks'  Union  No.  1  New  York  City 

Hebrew  Tailors' Association  of  City  of  Albany 

Hod  Carriers'  Union  of  Mount  Vernon,  Mount  Vernon 

Hod  Carriers' Union  No.  1  of  Newburgh 

House  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  UnionNo.  9  of  Buffalo. 

Housesmitns'  Independent  Union  of  New  York  City,  Brooklyn 

Honsesmiths'  Independent  Union  of  New  York  City 

Hudson  River  Steamboat  Pilots' Association  of  Albany ._ 

Independent  Brotherhood  of  Cabinetmakers  of  Brooklyn 

Independent  Carpenters  and  Framers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York _ 

Independent  Coat  Pressors'  Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  New  York  City 

Independent  Clothing  and  Cloak  Cutters'  Union  No.  1  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York _ 

Independent  Custom  Pants  Makers'  Union _ 

Independent  Shirt  Makers'  Association,  New  York  City 

International  Cloak  Makers'  Union,  New  York  City 

International  Society  of  Hotel  Employees  in  America— founded  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, in  1877— New  York  City _ 

International  Tailors'  Union  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

International  Telegraphers'  Association,  New  York  City _ 

Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  2  of  Troy,  Troy __ 

IronMolders'  UnionNo.  25  of  New  York _ 

Italian  Helpers'  Union  of  Mosaic  in  Marble  and  Imitation  Granite,  New  York  City 

Italian  Independent  Labor  Union,  New  York  City 

Italian  Stone  Masons'  Protective  Union  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York 

Italian-American  Laborers'  Union,  Brooklyn 

Journeymen  Butchers'  United  Protective  Benevolent  Society "of  "the  City  "of  New 
York 


Journeymen  Horseshoers'  Protective  Union  and  Benevolent  Society  oi 'the  City "of 
New  York 


Journeymen  Bakers'  Protective  Benevolent  Union  of  New  York,  New  York  City 
Journeymen  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers'  Union  of  the  City  of  Yonkers 
Journeymen  Iron  Molders'  Society,  New  York  City. 
Journeymen  Lathers'  Union  No.  1  of  Brooklyn . . 


Journeymen  Plumbers'  Brotherhood  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  New  York  City 
Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Association  of 

Kings  County  and  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  __  _ 

Journeymen  Plumbers'  Protective  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Cityof  New  York" 

Knee  Pants  Makers' Union  of  New  York  _ ___ _ 

Laborers'  Brotherhood, Dover  Plains _ 

Laborers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association  of  the  City  of  Troy 

Laborers' Protective  Union  of  Long  Island,  Brooklyn... 

Laborers' Union  Protective  Society,  New  York  City 

Laborers'  Union  Society  of  the  City  of  Newburgh _ 

Lace  Makers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Lathers'  Protective  Union,  New  York  City 


Lathers'  Union  No.  1  of  the  City  of  Troy,  Troy 
Laundrymen's  Protective  Association,  New  "Sfork  City 


Liberty  Dawn  Association,  Local  Assembly  No.  9114,  K.  of  L.,  Ne w  York  City" 

Licensed  Venders' Association  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 

Licensed  Venders'  Mutual  Protective  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York       " 
Lightermen's  Union  Benevolent  Protective  Association  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  " 
Longshore  Lumber  Handlers'  Union  Protective  Association  No.  1  of  the  City  and 

County  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Longshore  Seamen's  Benevolent  ana  Protective  Association  of  the  Port  of  New 

York 


Longshoremen's  Union  Protective  Association  No.  3,  New  York  City 

Longshoremen's  Independent  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association  No.  1  "of 

Brooklyn  and  New  York,  Brooklyn __ _ :. 

Longshoremen's  Union  Protective  Association  No.  4,  New  York  City..: 

Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Union  of  North  America,  New  York  City .'...'.'. 

Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Benevolent  Association  of  Rochester 

Machinists'  Benevolent  Association  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Machinery  Molders'  Union  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo 

Marble  Cutters  and  Setters'  Trade  and  Benevolent  Society  of  New  York,  New 

York  City  .. _ _ 

Masons'  Laborers'  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  Cohoes,  Cohoes II 


Dec.  5,1896 
Oct.  8,1887 
Mar.  29, 1900 
Oct.  22,1897 
Dec.  27,1885 

Feb.  21,1889 
Apr.  24,1868 
Apr.  9,1900 
June  21, 1865 
Mar.  20,1884 
Aug.  14,1888 
Nov.  20,1890 
July  11,1890 
Aug.  29, 1891 
Oct.  16,1897 
July  24,1890 
June  15, 1882 
Dec.  29,1899 
Dec.  20,1899 
Mar.  13, 1872 
July  6,1886 
Dec.  6,1897 
Dec.  29,1899 

Mar.  29,1895 
Dec.  20,1899 
Nov.  20,1889 
Aug.  16, 1893 

Nov.  12,1887 
Sept.  29, 1893 
May  5,1897 
May  15,1884 
Mar.  15. 1869 
Aug.  5,1897 
May  16,1894 
Apr.  9,1890 
May  29,1893 

June  27, 1866 

Nov.  11, 1851 
Jan.  22,1868 
May  8,1890 
Sept.  21, 1854 
Aug.  20, 1886 
Dec.  10,1881 

Sept.  13, 1884 
Apr.  6,1870 
Apr.  25,1889 
Feb.  14,1884 
Mar.  19, 1867 
Oct.  7, 1887 
Apr.  27,1883 
Aug.  7,1867 
May  18, 1870 
Mar.  22, 1871 
July  30,1885 
July  28,1897 
June  14, 1897 
Feb.  19,1897 
Dec.  15,1896 
Feb.  15,1866 

Oct.  12,1806 

Jan.  30,1886 
Dec.  22,1885 

Apr.  1,1887 
Mar.  1,1881 
Apr.  4,1876 
Aug.  30, 1872 
Oct.  22,1864 
Mar.    7, 1882 

June  28, 1886 
Oct.  29,1869 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  labor  organizations  which  have  filed  certificates  of 
incorporation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
principally  under  chapter  875,  Laws  of  1871,  etc. — Continued. 


Name  of  organization. 


Date  of  fil- 
ing. 


Masons'  Laborers'  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  Troy,  Troy 

Masons'  Laborers'  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  Troy 

Masons'  Laborers'  Union  No.  1  of  Albany,  Albany 

Masons  and  Plasterers'  Benevolent  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  Troy 

Masons'  Protective  Union  No. 3  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,!!.  D 

Mitre  Assembly  of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  No.  2640  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 

Troy 

Musical  Mutual  Protective  Union,  Troy 

Musical  Mutual  Protective  Union  No.  1,  New  York  City 

New  York  Bakers'  Union,  New  York  City  .. . 

New  York  Benevolent  and  Protective  Society  of  German  Laborers,  New  York 

City 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  Ferrymen's  Association  of  Brooklyn 

New  York  Hotel  and  Restaurant  German  Cooks'  Society,  New  York. 

New  York  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Steamship  Bakers  and  Pastry  Cooks'  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City 

New  York  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Benevolent  Protective  Society,  New  York  City 

New  York  Letter  Carriers'  Association,  New  York  City 

New  York  Lodge  of  the  United  Order  of  American  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  New 

York  City 

New  York  Lodge  of  the  United  Order  of  American  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

New  York  Longshoremen's  Union  Protective  Association  No.  3,  New  York  City  . 

New  York  Musical  Mutual  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

New  York  Mutual  Benevolent  and  Protective  Society  of  Operative  Painters,  New 

York 

New  York  Painters'  Kranken  und  Unterstuetzung's  Verein,  New  York  City 

New  York  Post-Office  Clerks'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York 

New  York  Practical  House  Painters'  Benefit  and  Protective  Association,  New 

York  City..... 

New  York  Practical  Journeymen  Bakers'  Benevolent  Society,  New  York  City 

New  York  Pressmen's  Union  No.  9,  New  York  City 

New  York  State  Portable  Hoisting  Engineers,  New  York  City 

New  York  Steamship  Firemen's  Protective  Union,  New  York 

New  York  Stonemasons'  Protective  Union,  New  York  City 

New  York  Suspender-ends  Makers'  Union,  New  York  City 

New  York  Truckmen's  Association.  New  York  City 

New  York  Typographical  Society.New  York  City 

New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  New  York 

Brooklyn's  Longshoremen's  Protective  Association  No.  1,  Brooklyn 

Ocean  Association  No.  69  of  the  Marine  Engineers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New 

York  City.. 

Operative  Bricklayers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Operative  Plasterers'  Mutual  Protective  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Operative  Plasterers'  Union  No.  2,  of  Brooklyn,  E.D 

Operative  Stonemasons'  Association  of  Brooklyn,  E.  D 

Operative  Stonemason's  Benevolent  Society,  Brooklyn 

Operators  and  Cloak  Makers'  Union  No.l,  of  New  York 

Order  of  Commercial  Telegraphers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  New  York 

City 

Paper  Stainers'  Union  No.  1  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Plasterers'  Laborers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  of  Greater  New  York 

Plasterers'  Laborers'  Union  of  the  City  and  County  and  State  of  New  York,  New 

York  City - — . 

Plate  Printers'  Union  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters' Union  of  the  City  of  Troy,  Troy 

Polishers' Union  No.  1  of  Troy,  Troy 

Post-office  Clerks'  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Pressers  and  Tailoresses'  Union  of  Syracuse.  Syracuse 

Progressive  Pearl  Button  Makers'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

Protective  and  Benevolent  Order  of  General  Workmen  of  the  Bookbinders,  Map 

Mounters  and  Record  Repairers'  Trades,  New  York  City. 

Protective  Musical  Union  No.  73,  New  York 

Public  Carmen's  United  Beneficial  and  Protective  Society,  New  York  City 

Push  Cart  Venders' Protective  Association 

Quarrymen's  Union  Benevolent  Protective  Society  of  the  County  of  Westchester, 

Quarrymen's  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Quarrymen's  Union  Protective  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Sailor  Jacket  Makers' Union,  New  York  City _ 

Scandinavian  Help  and  Protective  Society  of  the  United  States,  Brooklyn 

Scroll  Sawyers  and  Mechanics' Union,  New  York  City 

Soda  Makers' Union  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City __ 

Stone  Rubbers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society,  New  York  City 

Stone  Rubbers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Yonkers  _ 

Stone  Rubbers'  Protective  Union  Association  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. 
Stove  Mounters  and  Pattern  Workers'  Association  No.  2,  Albany 

1  Incorporated  under  special  act. 


May  21,1867 
July  5,1882 
Dec.  24,1894 
Aug.  12, 1867 
Oct.  29,1867 

Oct.  6,1884 
Dec.  14,1883 
Apr.  11,1864 
Sept.  17, 1864 

June  20, 1868 
Sept.  22, 1879 
June  2,1870 

Oct.  12,1868 
Jan.  18,1882 
June  4,1889 

Dec.  14,1872 
Feb.  19,1881 
Oct.  28,1865 
May  29,1849 

Jan.  25,1870 
Aug.  10, 1892 
Oct.  6, 1897 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Aug. 
May 
Oct. 
Dec. 
July 
Apr. 
Nov. 


30,1854 
28,1859 
17,1888 
28,1885 
30.1880 
25; 1895 
12,1897 
20,1886 
1,1848 
24,1868 
18, 1864 


Apr.  4,1890 
Dec.  3, 1866 
Sept.  22, 1863 
Mar.  7,1884 
Dec.  20,1867 
Mar.  1,1866 
Mar.  13, 1890 

Oct.  5,1892 
June  14, 1869 
Oct.  19,1897 

Oct.  13,1891 
Aug.  9,1871 
Feb.  17,1883 
Sept.  6,1883 
Oct.  19,1893 
Aug.  24, 1888 
June  7,1895 

Dec.  6, 1893 
Oct.  25,1893 
Mar.  12, 1853 
June  11, 1900 

Mar.  18,1868 
June  17, 1895 
Jan.  24,1851 
Sept.14,1894 
Feb.  11,1881 
July  29, 1884 
Apr.  26, 1890 
Apr.  11,1867 

Sept.  1,1881 
Sept.30, 1867 
May  24,1882 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  labor  organizations  which  have  filed  certificates  of 
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Name  of  organization. 


Date  of  fil- 
ing. 


Stove  Mounters  and  Pattern  Workers'  Union  of  the  City  of  Troy,  Troy 

Stove  Mounters  and  Pattern  Workers'  Union  of  the  City  of  Troy . . 

Structural  Iron  Setters'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  of  the  United  States, 
New  York _ . 

Supreme  Council  of  the  American  Order  of  Steam  Engineers,  Buffalo 

Syracuse  Colored  Waiters' Alliance,  Syracuse .. _ 

Tinsmiths'  Union  Benevolent  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Tool  Makers'  Protective  Union  of  the  United  States,  Brooklyn" 

Troy  Iron  Heaters' Association,  Troy .. 

Troy  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Union,  Troy -- 

Troy  Theatrical  Mechanics'  Association,  Troy.. . 

Troy  Typographical  Union  No.  52  of  the  City  of  Troy,  Troy 

Truck  Drivers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. . 

Twist  and  Warp  Lace  Makers'  Association  of  America,  Brooklyn 

Union  District  Assembly  No.  68,  Knights  of  Labor,  Troy. . 

United  Belgian  Pavers  of  the  Cit#  of  New  York 

United  Boot  Blacks'  Protective  League,  New  York  City 

United  Brewery  Workers'  Union,  L.  A.  4769,  K.  of  L.,  Hudson 

United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers  No.  1  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Vicinity 

United  Brotherhood  of  Progressive  Varnishers  No.  1,  Hardwood  Finishers  of  New 
York  and  Vicinity _ 

United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  New  York  City 

United  Cigar  Packers  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

United  Coat  Pressors'  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

United  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks'  Association,  New  York  City 

United  Dressmakers' Association,  New  York  City. 

United  Grocery  and  Tea  Clerks'  Association,  New  York  City 

United  Hatters  of  New  York,  New  York  City _ 

United  Laborers  of  Soda  Stands  of  New  York  City,  Union  No.  1,  New  York  City . . 

United  Order  of  American  Bricklayers,  Lodge  No.  2,  of  the  City  of  New  York 

United  Order  of  American  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  New  York  City _ 

United  Order  of  Italian  Laborers  of  Buffalo, N.  Y __ 

United  Turn  Shoe  Makers  of  America,  Brooklyn 

United  Wrapper,  Tea  Gown,  and  Ladies'  Waist  Cutters'  Protective  and  Benevo- 
lent Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  New  York  City 

Wire  Drawers'  Benevolent  Protective  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  ("town 
not  given) _ __ 

Women's  Typographical  Union  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City.. ....  . '.". 

Working  Women's  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Yorkville  and  Harlem  Baker  Kranken-Unterstuetzungs-Verein,  New  York  City 

International  Electrotypers'  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  New  York 


City. 

Longshoremen's  Union  Protective  Association  No.  2  of  New  York  City.. 

National  Brotherhood  of  Barkeepers,  Brooklyn __ 

International  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners'  Union  of  America,  Brooklyn 

Machine  Stone  Workers'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Blockers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York 


Italian  Bakers'  Society,  New  York  City _ I  

Longshoremen's  Union  Protective  Association  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York 
City. 


Picture  Frame  Workers'  Protective  Association  of  New  York  City"  Borough  of 
Manhattan 


Private  Cartmen's  Protective  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City  I 
Savilles  Lightermen  Association,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City 
Independent  Ladies'  Waist  Makers'  Umon  of  Brownsville,  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
International  Protective  and  Benevolent  Bakers'  Union  No.  75  of  the  Borough  of 

Brooklyn,  Counties  of  Kings  and  Queens,  principal  office  in  Brooklyn 
Legal  Granite  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, City  of  New  York _ 

National  Plasterers'  Union  of  the  Counties  of  New  York  and  Westchester  in  the 

State  of  New  Y ork,  principal  office  borough  of  Bronx 

Plasterers'  Union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  District  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

United  Sheet  and  Plate  Glass  Workers  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Albany  Local  Stone  Cutters'  Union,  City  of  Albany "__" 

Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators'  Union  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

T.  B.  A.  Tailors'  Benevolent  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

Grain  Trimmers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Association  of  the  International 

Floating  Elevator  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y _ 

Italian  Protective  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City. _ . ~ " 

Musical  Protective  Alliance  No.  1  of  America,  City  and  County  of  New  York. .. 
Artificial  Stone  Work  Masons  and  Helpers'  Cooperative  and  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, City  of  New  York __ , 

Association  of  the  Turners  of  Pearl  Buttons,  City  of  New  York 

Buffalo  Plasterers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association,  City  of  Buffalo 

First  National  Plasterers'  and  Masons'  Laborers'  Union  of  New  York,  New  York 
City 


Oct. 
Mar. 

Aug. 

Dec, 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

July 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Aug. 


6,1871 
9,1882 

10,1892 
1892 

4,1895 
11,1882 

7,1891 
12,1866 
-7,1871 
26, 1891 

5,1868 
26,1884 

6,1883 
24,1884 
24,1887 
23,1895 

9,1897 
20,1896 


Hod  Carriers'  Protective  Association,  New  Itochelle,  N.  Y  _ 

Independent  Passementerie  Workers'  Support  Society,  New  York  City. 
Industrial  Wood  Polishers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  City.... 


Apr.  30, 1896 
Mar.  23, 1896 
June  5,1873 
Aug.  26, 1896 
Nov.  24, 1886 
Dec.  1,1896 
Oct.  16,1855 
June  13, 1892 
June  9,1891 
Oct.  4,1872 
July  14, 1884 
June  20,1895 
Dec.    8,1894 

Feb.  26,1895 

Dec.  23,1863 
Mar.  21,1871 
June  22, 1889 
.Dec.  28,1881 

Feb.  18,1898 
Mar.  23,1898 
Mar.  12, 1898 
Apr.  21, 1898 
June  3,1898 

July  26, 1898 
Oct.  31,1898 

Sept.  27, 1898 

June  21, 1898 
Oct.  24,1898 
Jan.  7,1899 
Mar.  20, 1899 

Nov.  17, 1898 

Feb.    2,1899 

Jan.  18,1899 
Jan.  16,1899 

Do. 
Apr.    7,1899 
Apr.    3,1899 
May    1,1899 

Mar.  23, 1899 
May  19,1899 
Apr.  28, 1899 

Aug.  22,1899 
July  24, 1899 
Sept.  19, 1899 

Aug.  14, 1899 
May  29, 1899 
Aug.  1,1899 
Aug.  30, 1899 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  labor  organizations  which  have  filed  certificates  of 
incorporation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
principally  under  chapter  875,  Laws  of  1871,  etc.— Continued. 


Name  of  organization. 


Date  of  fil- 
ing. 


Lincoln  Assembly  No.  1102,  Knights  of  Labor,  County  of  Ulster 

Eef  orm  Club  of  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Laborers'  L.  A.  706,  Knights  of  Labor  of 

City  of  New  York 

FederalHebrewTrad.es'  Union  of  Greater  New  York 

Independent  Carpenters  and  Framers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York,  Brooklyn 

United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers,  No.  1,  of  New  York  and  Vicinity 

Vest  Makers'  Union,  No.l,  of  New  York - _ 

Albany  Railway  Employees'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Association,  Albany  _ 

Bluestone  Cutters  and  Curb  Setters'  Association  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Empire  Journeymen  Barbers'  Association  of  Greater  New  York,  Brooklyn.. 

Uptown  Bakers'  Association,  Borough  of  Manhattan  ._ 

The  Association  of  Civil  Employees  in  the  State  of  New  York — objects:  To  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  all  civil  employees  and  to  secure  the  best  service  in  the 

government  departments  of  the  State — New  York  City 

Elevator  Operators  of  the  United  States,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City 

Italian  Plasterers'  Laborers'  Protective  Union,  New  York  City — 

Kings  County  Painters'  Protective  and   Benevolent  Association,  Borough  of 

Brooklyn — 

United  States  Masters  and  Pilots'  Association;  principal  office,  21  Park  Bow,  New 

York  City — 

Engineer  Janitors'  Association  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York 

National  Trade  Council,  United  Brewery  Workers  of  North  America;  principal 

office,  Albany __ _ _. __ 

Building  Constructors"  District  Assembly,  No.  253,  K.  of  L.,  of  New  York  City,  Coun- 
ties of  New  York,  Kings,  Nassau,  Westchester,  Queens,  Suffolk,  and  Rockland, 
New  York  State  and  State  of  New  Jersey;  principal  office,  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, City  of  New  York _ 

Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York,  Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City 

Independent  Union  of  Shoe  Workers  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  Brooklyn 

"  Workmen's  Benevolent  Society  Vebebit,"  City  of  New  York - 

House  Movers  and  Shorers'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan   _ _ .__ _ 

New  York  City  Carpenters,  New  York  City _ 

Push  Cart  Venders'  Protective  Association,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City 

United  Briar  Wood  Pipe  Workers'  Association,  City  of  New  York 

The  Yacht  Stewards'  and  Cooks'  Association,  Brooklyn. 

American  Peddlers'  Protective  Union,  New  York  City - 

American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  New  York  City __. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

American  Association  of  Masters  and  Pilots  of  Steam  Vessels •_ 

New  name  assumed-- 

Associated  Bill  Posters  of  Dnited  States  and  Canada.  _-_ ._ 

Brighton  Labor  Club,  Buffalo _ ___ _ 

Columbia  Labor  Club,  Buffalo 

Columbia  Musical  Union,  No.  1,  of  America,  New  York  City 

Commercial  Clerks'  Association,  New  York  City ~ 

Congress  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  State  of  New  York,  Albany 

Grocery  and  Tea  Clerks'  Association  of  Brooklyn _ 

Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society  (Aintauti  Moisaicisti  Di  Mutuo  Soccorso) 

New  York 

New  York  Peddlers' Protective  Union 

Oilcloth  Peddlers'  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

Societa  Operaia  Frai  Pattesio  Provincia  (Laborers'  Union  of  the  city  and  province 

of  Patti) - 

Harlem  River  Freight  Handlers'  Union 

Independent  Vest  Makers'  Union, of  New  Tom ___ 

Protective  and  Aid  Society  of  the  Shirt  Ironers  of  New  York  (U.  S.  A.) 

Amalgamated  Beef  Carvers'  Association.-- _ 

Electrical  Workers,  No.  3,  Local  Assembly,  No.  5468,  Order  of  K.  of  L__- 

Electrical  Workers,  No.  12,  of  Greater  New  York,  Local  Assembly,  No.  2191,  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor _ 


June  13, 1899 

Aug.  11,1899 
Nov.  29,1897 
Dec.  2,1897 
Dec.  10,1897 
Dec.  27,1897 
Mar.  7,1898 
Mar.  12,1898 
Feb.  14,1898 
Sept.  6,1889 


Nov.  13, 1899 
Dec.  4,1889 
Oct.  25,1899 

July  14,1899 

Sept.  15, 1899 
Dec.  26,1899 

Do. 


Mar.  27,1900 
Mar.  22, 1900 
Apr.  25,1900 
May    9,1900 


May 
May 
Nov. 
Apr. 
May 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
July 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Aug. 


16,1900 
7,1900 
16,1899 
9,1900 
16,1900 
29,1885 
28, 1895 
27,1881 
26,1894 
22,1894 
13,1897 
26,1896 
30,1896 
10,1893 
26,1895 
28,1897 
30,1895 


June  21, 1890 
July  28,1893 
Nov.  20, 1896 

July  27,1900 
July  20,1900 
July  6,1900 
July  8,1900 
Aug.  1,1900 
Sept.  12, 1900 

Do. 


I  do  hereby  certify  that  certificates  of  incorporation  of  the  above-named  organi- 
zations were  duly  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  npon  the  dates 
mentioned. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  the  city 
of  Albany  this  15th  day  of  September,  1900. 

[seal.]  John  T.  McDonough, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  September  XS,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ADDISON  THOMPSON, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Addison  Thompson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass 
Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  You  will  please  give  your  name,  official  position,  and 
address. — A.  Addison  Thompson;  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company; 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  National  Glass  Company  been  in  existence?— A.  The 
National  Glass  Company  was  formed  on  November  1, 1899. 

Q.  How  many  concerns  are  combined  and  associated  in  that  company? — A. 
Nineteen;  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

Q.  Is  your  company  incorporated  under  any  State  law? — A.  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  What  is  your  capitalization?— A.  The  authorized  capital  is  $4,000,000; 
bonded  indebtedness,  $2,000,000.  The  outstanding  stock,  in  round  figures,  is 
$2,400,000. 

Q.  What  department  of  glass  manufacturing  does  your  association  control? — 
A.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  mean  control  or  engage  in? 

Q.  Well,  engage  in. — A.  We  manufacture  tableware,  such  as  sugar  bowls,  berry 
bowls,  tumblers,  goblets,  lamps,  bar  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  some  gas  goods,  elec- 
tric light,  and  goods  for  the  use  of  kerosene  oil.  A  very  large  part  of  our  product 
is  used  by  the  packing  trade,  packers  of  jellies  and  condiments,  and  by  the  packers 
of  meats. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  commission  the  general  branches  of  the  glass  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States. — A.  They  might  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Our 
line  is  known  as  the  flint  glass.  I  will  use  the  terms,  in  designating  the  different 
glasses,  used  by  the  union,  so  that  you  will  get  it  uniform.  Prescription  ware, 
iron-mold  ware,  pressed  ware,  chimneys,  castor  work,  stoppered  work,  lamp  work, 
piece-mold  work,  cutting,  gas  and  electric  shades,  engraving,  mold  making — those 
comprise  the  branches  of  flint-glass  manufacture.  The  window-glass  business  is 
another  branch,  the  plate-glass  business  another,  and  what  is  known  as  the  manu- 
facture of  green  glass,  such  as  fruit  jars  and  beer  bottles  and  like  character  of 
goods,  another  t  Those  are  the  four  classes,  and  the  union  workmen  are  controlled 
by  four  separate  organizations.  In  the  window-glass  branch,  I  believe,  their 
workmen,  if  union,  are  controlled  by  three  separate  union  organizations,  known 
as  the  blowers,  cutters,  and  flatteners. 

Q.  Have  you  at  hand  the  official  title  of  any  of  these  organizations  of  the  work- 
ing men  in  glass? — A.  The  title  of  the  organization  of  workmen  in  our  branch  is 
the  American  Flint  Glass  Union.  In  the  window-glass  branch  the  blowers,  I 
believe,  are  known  as  the  Window  Glass  Workers'  Union,  No.  300, 1  think.  They 
are  a  branch  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  think  the  cutters  and  flatteners  are 
known  by  the  titles  Cutters'  Union  and  Flatteners'  Union.  I  do  not  know  the 
title  for  the  green-glass  workers,  and  I  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  plate- 
glass  business.  1  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  unionism  does  not  enter  into 
it  very  largely,  or  rather  that  they  do  not  employ  union  labor  very  largely. 

Q.  Before  the  organization  of  the  National  Glass  Company  from  the  19  con- 
cerns ,  what  means  did  the  owners  of  factories  and  the  men  have  of  arranging  scales 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor? — A.  Practically  the  same  methods  were  pursued  for 
the  4  years  previous  to  our  organization  as  are  used  now  in  arranging  for  scales 
and  settlement  of  labor  difficulties.  However,  a  number  of  the  companies  that 
comprise  the  National  Glass  Company  were  nonunion  concerns;  about,  I  should 
say,  50  per  cent  of  our  producing  capacity  was  nonunion  before  we  absorbed  it. 
But  the  balance  of  the  works  that  we  took  over,  as  well  as  outside  concerns, 
operated  and  settled  their  labor  matters  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  settled  now. 

Q.  How  did  you  organize  the  National  Glass  Company  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ties that  were  in  interest  before  they  came  into  your  organization? — A.  The 
National  Glass  Company  became  purchasers  of  the  different  properties,  paid  for 
them  in  either  cash  or  securities,  and  the  board  of  directors  was  elected.  The 
first  board  of  directors  was  elected  from  the  managements  of  the  old  concerns, 
each  concern  casting  one  vote  without  reference  to  its  size  or  its  capacity.  That 
was  the  manner  of  selecting  the  first  board  of  directors.  Our  board  of  directors 
at  that  time  consisted  of  9  members.  I  would  like  to  state,  a  little  more  fully 
possibly,  relating  to  the  organization  of  our  company,  because  I  presume,  from 
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the  questions  that  you  have  set  out  here,  that  you  will  ask  me  some  further  ques- 
tions.   I  will  just  go  into  that  now,  if  you  will  let  me. 

Q.  Yes,  and  give  the  reasons  that  impelled  you  to  form  this  association. — A. 
The  preliminary  agreement  of  organization  provided  that  the  first  board  of  direct- 
ors should  be  selected  in  the  manner  that  I  have  indicated.  It  was  also  the  out- 
lined policy  of  the  company  that  the  officers  of  the  different  concerns  should  be 
retained  in  practically  the  same  positions  in  which  they  had  been  theretofore,  and 
that  the  conditions  at  the  local  plants  should  not  be  disturbed  except  where  it 
was  evident  that  the  management  was  incompetent.  Our  business  being  a  busi- 
ness of  great  detail  we  believe  this  to  be  the  true  policy,  and  our  successful  oper- 
ation of  all  the  plants  that  we  took  over,  we  feel  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  retained,  where  it  was  the  desire  of  the  management  to  stay,  all  the 
local  managers,  and  have  allowed  them  to  conduct  their  own  business  practically 
the  same  as  heretofore,  producing  goods,  making  new  designs  and  patterns  and 
marketing  them.  Our  main  office  fixes  a  uniform  price,  passes  upon  credits,  col- 
lects the  accounts,  buys  the  material,  and  in  a  general  way  has  a  supervision  of 
the  business.  The  details,  however,  are  carried  out  at  the  individual  plants,  the 
same  as  heretofore.  The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  local 
plants,  and  traveling  men.  has  not  been  decreased  but  has  been  added  to.  This  I 
might  have  stated  when  I  was  talking  about  the  capitalization  of  this  company; 
that  the  plants  came  in  to  the  National  Glass  Company  at  an  actual  value  arrived 
at  by  competent  committees,  who,  under  oath,  appraised  the  plants.  They  came 
into  the  National  Glass  Company  at  that  valuation. 

Q.  You  had  no  intervention,  then,  of  a  promoter? — A.  No  intervention  of  a  pro- 
moter. We  were  our  own  promoters.  We  have  found  that  where  we  have  one 
man  having  great  talent  in  any  one  direction  his  talents  can  be  used  for  the  19 
concerns.  When  our  purchasing  agent  goes  to  make  a  contract  for  material, 
he  makes  it  for  19  concerns  rather  than  1,  and  can  do  it  cheaper.  Good  busi- 
ness methods  are  applied  to  all  of  them,  instead  of  to  individual  concerns,  as 
before  the  consolidation.  Another  important  point  is  the  export  business.  Indi- 
vidual concerns  were  unable,  on  account  of  the  large  expense,  to  intelligently  or 
well  market  their  goods  in  foreign  markets.  Companies  of  the  size  of  ours  are 
able  to  establish  offices  in  London  and  other  foreign  markets,  and  have  done  so, 
and  we  are  finding  a  very  large  market  abroad  for  our  products.  Those  are  some 
of  the  economies  in  the  business  that  we  have  been  able  to  practice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  countries  do  you  find  these  markets? — A.  Par- 
ticularly England,  Australia,  and  South  America;  and  we  have  shipped  con- 
siderable goods  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  we  hope  to  get  some  into  the 
Philippines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Did  you  have  any  export  trade  previous  to  this  forma- 
tion of  your  company,  of  any  account? — A.  Yes;  there  was  some  export  trade, 
but  not  as  large  as  since  the  organization  of  our  company;  and  we  have  found 
out  since  the  organization  the  needs,  or  what  they  can  use,  which  was  not  well 
known  in  this  country  before.    We  are  meeting  that  condition. 

Q.  What  countries  do  you  compete  against  in  this  foreign  trade? — A.  The 
Belgians  and  French,  principally. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  export  trade  in 
comparison  with  the  rest? — A.  I  can  only  speak  from  our  personal  experience; 
about  6  per  cent  of  our  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much  of  your  line  of  goods  is  imported  to  this 
country  from  foreign  countries? — A.  The  imports  are  confined  to  blown  goods, 
such  as  blown  tumblers,  jugs,  shades,  electric  bulbs,  and  the  like  character  of 
goods.  Very  little  pressed  goods  are  made  abroad.  Some  are  made  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  of  an  inferior  class,  and  they  do  not  attempt  to  import  them 
into  this  country;  they  could  not  be  sold  here.  But  the  blown  goods  that  they 
import  are  nice  goods.  If  there  was  no  tariff  to  protect  us  on  blown  tumblers 
and  other  like  goods  we  would  be  unable  at  the  present  wage  rate  to  meet  the 
competition. 

Q.  In  your  line  is  more  imported  into  this  country  than  exported? — A.  I  believe 
that  there  is  more  imported,  but  principally  in  goods  having  a  large  amount  of 
labor  on  them,  such  as  cut  goods,  engraved  goods,  decorated  and  etched. 

Q.  But  you  are  beginning  to  meet  that  demand  more  and  more,  are  you  not? — 
A.  More  and  more,  and  the  goods  that  we  export  are  goods  where  machinery 
enters  more  largely  into  their  manufacture.  The  goods  for  practical  purposes 
are  as  good  and  resemble  the  cut  goods  that  are  brought  in  from  other  countries 
for  use  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  get  the  same  prices,  comparatively,  for  your 
exported  goods  that  you  do  for  your  domestic  sales? — A,  We  do  not  get  as  good 
prices  for  our  export  goods. 
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Q.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  difference?— A.  I  believe  that  it  will  average  15  per 

Ce0'Will  you  please  state  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  price  of  15  per  cent? 
Is  it  by  large  shipments  or  anything  of  that  kind?-A.  More  particularly  for  the 
reason  that  in  Belgium  and  France  they  manufacture  goods  that  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  goods  that  we  manufacture  in  this  country.  That  is  to  say,  we  will 
take  a  whisky  glass.  We  manufacture  a  pressed  whisky  glass  which  is  made  by 
machinery  largely.  On  the  other  side  they  manufacture  a  blown  whisky  glass. 
One  can  be  substituted  for  the  other.  Our  article,  if  at  equal  prices  or  there- 
abouts, will  be  used.    That  is  the  reason  that  we  are  unable  to  get  quite  as  good  a 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  advantage  in  labor-saving  machinery 
and  in  the  utilities  of  your  business  over  Belgian  and  French  manufacturers?— 
A.  I  believe  not,  in  the  character  of  goods  which  they  manufacture. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  character  of  goods  that  you  export?— A.  Yes,  we  have.  The 
character  of  goods  we  export  are  not  manufactured  in  Belgium  or  France.  Some 
of  them  are  manufactured  in  Germany  and  England,  but  only  in  a  very  crude 
way.    They  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  us  in  labor. 

Q.  Cheap  labor,  you  mean?— A.  Cheap  labor.  Cut  goods  are  manufactured 
to-day  very  largely  in  the  United  States.  Large  berry  bowls  with  beautiful 
designs,  and  that  character  of  goods,  are  very  largely  made  in  this  country.  I  will 
take  as  an  illustration  a  prism,  which  you  see  on  lamps  and  decorations  around 
lamps  and  chandeliers.  Those  goods  are  manufactured  in  Belgium  and  cut  in 
this  way:  Families  living  on  the  sides  of  mountains  have  water  power;  they  have 
their  little  farms,  and  they  work  through  the  day  at  those  pursuits,  and  nights  the 
whole  family  work  up  prisms.  They  will  go  to  the  factory  at  their  nearest  town 
and  buy  a  quantity  of  them,  take  them  home,  and  during  the  evenings  and  nights 
they  will  cut  them  and  return  them  to  the  factory  the  following  Saturday,  or  at 
intervals.  We  can  not  meet  that  kind  of  competition  in  this  country.  Anything 
of  a  staple  character,  like  the  prism  or  cut  tumbler,  we  can  not  meet,  because  it 
is  done  in  that  way.  We  will  pay  for  that  same  character  of  work  in  this  coun- 
try from  $2.50  to  $4  a  day.  I  have  been  told  that  the  earnings  for  10  hours  of 
the  people  who  work  on  that  order  would  not  amount  to  20  cents  a  day,  and  I 
believe  it  from  the  prices  at  which  they  are  imported  and  sold  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  prism  cut  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  more  protection  in  the  tariff  would  result  in  the 
greater  employment  of  glass  makers  here? — A.  Well,  it  would  take  a  pretty  stiff 
tariff  to  meet  that  condition. 

Q.  In  nearly  all  other  matters  but  the  cut  glass  the  American  manufacturer  can 
go  into  the  foreign  market  very  much  on  an  equal  footing? — A.  Cut  glass  and 
blown  goods. 

Q.  Blown  goods? — A.  Blown  goods  that  are  manufactured  in  Belgium  and 
France.  You  can  understand  also  that  china  ware  can  be  substituted  for  glass, 
and  that  is  a  competition,  of  course,  we  have  to  meet  abroad  as  well  as  of  glass. 
That  also  replies  to  your  inquiry  as  to  why  we  have  to  sell  it  cheaper  there  than 
we  do  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  can  sell  for  15  per  cent  cheaper  there  and  still  make 
a  profit  in  exporting? — A.  Well,  the  shipments  are  usually  quite  large,  the  expense 
of  selling  and  many  other  expenses  that  we  have  in  this  country  do  not  enter  into 
it  so  largely,  and  we  figure  that  we  can  send  our  surplus  goods  out  to  that  coun- 
try. If  a  factory  has  a  producing  capacity  of  $100,000,  the  fixed  charges  for  that 
factory  are  the  same  whether  you  manufacture  $75,000  or  $100,000.  If  you  can 
send  out  part  of  your  goods  to  some  other  country  at  a  less  price  and  run  your 
factory  to  the  maximum  and  keep  your  people  employed,  you  distribute  your 
fixed  charges  over  a  larger  amount  of  production,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  better 
to  get  rid  of  the  entire  product,  even  if  some  of  it  goes  abroad  without  making 
anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  that  always  been  the  practice  of  American  manu- 
facturers, to  sell  cheaper  at  one  place  and  dearer  in  another  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  market? — A.  Not  in  the  home  markets,  I  believe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  it  largely  prevails  in  exporting? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  always  the  rule  that  for  a  great  many  years 
there  is  rate  cutting  where  there  is  competition  of  two  or  more  foreign  countries 
to  reach  any  foreign  market? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  The  English  and  French  and  the  Belgians  and  the  Germans,  when  they  were 
reaching  for  our  part  of  the  South  American  trade,  sold  below  their  home  market 
all  the  time  and  granted  all  the  privileges  that  they  could,  such  as  longer  credits 
than  they  were  giving  the  home  purchaser. — A.  I  think  that  is  true,  and  they  also 
have  granted  very  long  time. 
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Q.  Longer  credits  than  you? — A.  Longer  credits  than  we  have  in  America.  And 
another  point:  Their  mannner  of  doing  business  over  there  is  a  little  different  from 
ours.  From  what  I  can  understand,  they  send  to  a  trader  in  Australia,  we  will 
say,  a  given  quantity  of  goods,  and  they  will  take  his  products  and  at  the  end  of 
a  given  time  they  will  settle;  in  other  words,  they  pay  in  kind  instead  of  in  money. 
That  has  been  a  difficult  proposition  for  us  to  meet  in  this  country;  but  I  think 
all  those  countries  view  the  situation  as  we  do,  to  a  large  extent,  that  they  get  rid 
of  their  surplus  product  if  possible,  if  they  have  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price  out  of 
the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  up  to  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Americans  had  been 
unable  to  give  long  credits,  first  of  all,  on  account  of  capital  having  investments, 
and  then  the  difference  of  exchange  as  between  the  American  manufacturer  and 
the  purchaser  in  South  America;  for  instance,  in  the  London  market?  Are  not 
those  two  main  reasons  that  have  kept  the  Americans  out  of  the  foreign  market? — 
A.  Well,  it  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  In  shipping  to  Australia  and  elsewhere,  do  you  handle  London  exchange  for 
your  return? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  established  American  bank  that  you  make  your  exchange 
•through? — A.  No.  We  have  an  agent  in  London  who  handles  our  stuff,  makes 
collections,  and  sends  us  our  exchange. 

Q.  You  said  that  when  these  nineteen  concerns  were  taken  over  into  your  asso- 
ciation nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  nonunion. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  all  of  your  employees  are  union  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  those  parties  who  had  run  nonunion  establishments  so 
long,  and  possibly  successfully,  came  in  and  agreed  to  unionizing  the  whole  con- 
cern?— A.  How  they  came  to  agree? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  were  outvoted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  union  men  outvote  them? — A.  Well,  in  our 
board  of  directors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  was  not  a  question  of  experience  of  unionism;  it 
was  simply  that  they  were  outvoted? — A.  I  think  some  of  them  are  of  the  same  • 
opinion  still.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  I  understand  that  you  have  subpoenaed  the 
president  of  our  company,  who  had  a  very  large  interest  in  the  Bochester  Tum- 
bler Company,  and  he  will  explain  to  you  while  he  is  here  why  he  favored  non- 
union factories.  He  ran  one  very  successfully,  and  his  people  were  happy  and 
saved  their  money,  and  possibly  were  better  contented  under  nonunion  rules  than 
they  are  to-day;  but  they  had  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  nonunion  Bochester  Tum- 
bler Company  who  treated  them  very  kindly  and  nicely  and  shared  his  profits 
with  them  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  the  reasons  why  they  selected  the  union  work- 
ingmen  in  making  the  arrangements?  There  must  have  been  a  general  discussion 
as  to  the  changing  of  that? — A.  Well,  one  of  the  rules  of  the  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union  is  that  part  of  the  works  of  the  company  shall  not  be  oper- 
ated with  the  union  and  the  other  nonunion,  and  we  were  up  against  a  strike. 
Our  board  of  directors  thought  that  they  would  rather  have  the  union  than  to 
have  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  those  nonunion  men  consulted  at  all? — A.  They 
were  not  consulted. 

Q.  Did  they  accept  it  with  good  grace? — A.  In  our  agreement  with  the  Ameri- 
can Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  we  stipulated  that  none  of  the  employees  that 
were  working  at  the  nonunion  plants  should  be  compelled  to  join  the  union; 
neither  would  we  prevent  them  from  joining  the  union  if  they  so  desired,  but 
that  we  would  pay  them  union  wages  and  adopt  union  rules  in  these  factories. 

Q.  Whether  they  came  into  the  union  or  not  they  had  to  observe  those  rules? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Generally  did  they  accept  the  open  door  thus  pre- 
sented?— A.  I  think  so.  There  may  have  been  a  little  coercion  used.  We  believe 
there  was.  We  used  no  effort  to  prevent  their  joining  the  union — becoming 
members  of  it. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  strong  labor  organization  against 
you  at  that  time,  was  it  the  general  opinion  of  your  directors  and  officers  that  the 
better  way  would  be  to  unionize  the  whole  combination? — A.  I  think  the  opinion 
of  our  directors  was  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strike  or  the  probabilities  of  a 
strike  they  would  have  tried  the  two  systems.  Many  of  us  were  not  familiar  with 
nonunion  factories,  and  many  of  the  nonunion  managers  were  not  familiar 
with  union  factories.  We  would  probably  have  run  them  under  the  old  con- 
ditions for  a  while  until  we  had  determined  which  was  the  better. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  you  a  good  economic  reason  that  a.strike  would 
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be  disastrous,  and  at  the  same  time  would  handicap  the  new  company  in  its 
operation? — A.  Yes.  .       .  ...    ,,  . 

Q.  So  you  took  the  middle  course  of  cooperating  in  a  measure  with  the  work- 
ingmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  If  the  union  men  had  gone  on  strike  and  left  you,  could 
you  have  got  enough  nonunion  men  in  the  country  to  have  filled  their  places?— 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  we  could. 

Q.  Are  those  nonunion  men  idle  now?— A.  Well,  we  would  have  distributed  the 
nonunion  men  that  we  had  in  our  various  plants.  We  would  have  advanced 
them— some  of  them— grades  higher  than  the  labor  on  which  they  were  working. 
We  would  have  introduced  new  men  from  other  trades — kindred  trades— for 
instance,  green-glass  workers  and  trades  where  the  wage  list  is  not  so  high  as  in 
our  trade. 

Q.  Would  that  not  have  been  a  great  disadvantage  and  perhaps  financial  loss? — 
A.  We  figure  it  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether,  out  of  that  50  per 
cent  you  speak  of,  really  pretty  much  all  of  these  nonunion  men  are  in  this  union — 
the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union?— A.  I  am  of  the  opinion  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  are  now  members  of  the  union.  I  also  believe  that  a  large  portion  of. 
them  are  members  by  reason  of  coercion.  It  would  have  been  very  unpleasant 
for  them  if  they  had  not  joined  the  union. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  your  company  make  this  arrangement  with  these  workers, 
or  general  agreement  on  the  scale? — A.  Our  company,  in  connection  with  all 
other  companies  manufacturing  the  same  line  of  goods,  met  them  about  January 
1, 1900,  for  the  scale  year  commencing  July  1,  1900.  The  scale  runs  from  July  1 
to  July  1.  January  1  is  about  the  time  the  scale  matter  is  taken  up  for  the  next 
year. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  committee  on  the  scale,  of  the  workers  and  of  the  employers? — 
A.  The  manufacturers  in  this  line  have  an  organization.  I  believe  it  is  called  the 
manufacturers'  association.  They  usually  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  repre- 
sent all  the  manufacturers  employing  union  labor  to  meet  the  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union. 

Q.  And  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers' Union  has  also  a  committee  of  five, 
an  equal  number? — A.  Also  a  committee  of  five.  Each  side  submits  to  that  joint 
committee  proposed  changes,  reductions,  or  advances  in  wages,  rules,  and  moves — 
every  character  of  change  that  is  desired. 

'  Q.  How  long  does  that  scale  hold? — A.  The  scale  holds  for  one  year  after  it  is 
made. 

Q.  In  your  agreements  do  you  have  more  than  simply  the  wage  matter  and  the 
hours.  Have  you  any  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  customs  of  trade,  the  matter 
of  settling  disputes  in  your  concerns,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  practical  working  of  it  to  the  commission. 

A.  (Reading:) 

"Rule  I.  The  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  hire  and  discharge  employees  is 
acknowledged,  and  it  is  understood  that  when  workmen  are  to  be  hired  that  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  F.  G.  W.  U.  shall  have  the  preference.  When  no  competent  union 
labor  can  be  procured  labor  can  be  drawn  from  any  source. 

"Rule  II.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  employees,  or  to 
make  needed  changes,  a  week's  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
under  all  circumstances  a  like  notice  shall  be  given  by  one  or  more  workmen 
before  quitting  work.  This  does  not  apply  in  cases  of  drunkenness,  incompe- 
tency, neglect  of  work,  or  the  violation  of  any  acceptable  factory  rules. 

"  Rule  III.  Fifty -five  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  in  mold  making  and 
engraving  department,  4J-  hours  a  turn's  work  in  pressing  and  iron  mold  blow- 
ing departments,  overwork  to  be  allowed  in  the  two  first-named  departments." 

I  might  say  right  there,  in  connection  with  that,  that  a  shop  is  composed  of 
enough  people  to  produce  whatever  article  they  may  be  working  on,  and  that  they 
are  only  allowed  to  make  11  turns  in  the  week  under  the  agreement,  and  these 
turns  are  of  4J  hours'  duration.    Do  you  care  about  the  apprentices? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Apprentices,  yes. 

The  Witness.  [Reading:] 

"Rule  IV.  Each  manufacturer  shall  be  entitled  to  employ  in  press  department 
2  apprentices  to  each  10  pots  in  operation,  at  gathering,  who  shall  work  12  months 
at  10  per  cent  less  than  list  wages." 

These  minor  rules,  I  suppose,  you  care  nothing  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Of  course  the  simple  small  trade  rules  we  do  not  care 
so  much  about.  What  we  desire  is  the  main  features  of  both  the  employers'  side 
and  the  employees'  side  in  coming  to  these  adjustments.— A.  Our  workmen  are 
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paid  on  the  piecework  plan  except  in  a  few  instances  where  it  is  not  applicable, 
such. as  mold  making,  and  where  the  articles  to  be  produced  require  a  large 
amount  of  skill,  no  move  can  be  fixed.  Rule  No.  IX  between  the  manufacturers 
and  workmen  has  proved  to  be  a  good  rule  and  has  prevented  many  difficulties 
and  strikes.     [Reading:] 

"Rule  IX.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  in  any  factory  in  this  association,  it 
shall  if  possible,  be  settled  in  the  factory  in  which  it  occurs.  In  case  of  a  failure 
to  agree  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  manufacturers'  and  workers'  com- 
mittee for  settlement.  Pending  the  discussion  and  decision  of  such  difference, 
there  shall  be  no  lockout,  strike,  or  cessation  of  work,  by  either  employer  or  em- 
ployed." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  find  you  can  generally  settle  on  that  principle? — 
A.  Well,  if  the  parties  interested  are  unable  to  settle  the  matter  at  the  factories, 
it  is  referred  to  people  who  are  not  associated  with  the  factory,  and  they  have  no 
feeling  in  the  matter,  and  they  generally  get  together.  Usually  these  matters 
come  up  from  bad  blood — small  matters  that  do  not  amount  to  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  You  have  not  had  many  cases  of  appeal  from  the  shop 
up  to  this  board,  have  you? — A.  Quite  a  number,  but  appeals  usually  have  been 
for  the  setting  of  the  move  of  an  article  and  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  each  member 
of  the  shop,  which  legitimately  should  come  before  the  joint  committee. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  expression,  "move." — A.  The  wage  list  is 
based  on  a  set  move  for  each  article  made.  In  our  branch  of  the  business  we 
probably  manufacture — this  is  only  one  establishment — 10,000  different  articles. 
As  an  illustration,  the  wages  on  a  sugar  bowl  are  based  on  a  move  of  515.  The 
presser  receives  §2,  or  39  cents  a  hundred;  the  finisher  $1.75,  or  34  cents  a  hundred; 
the  gatherer  $1.25,  or  24  cents  a  hundred.  Up  to  4  years  ago  shops  were  permitted 
to  make  only  the  maximum  move  as  set,  but  on  account  of  nonunion  competi- 
tion they  were  compelled  to  eliminate  the  limits  on  moves  and  allow  the  shops  to 
make  all  that  they  could  or  all  they  were  able  to  make.  So  that  I  am  informed 
by  the  officers  of  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  the  average  wages  of 
their  members  have  increased  about  40  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  since  the  old  fixed  rule  was  abolished? — A.  Since  the  old  fixed  rule 
was  abolished.  And  I  want  to  say  that  the  abolishing  of  that  rule  has  done  more 
to  strengthen  the  union  in  our  branch  than  anything  they  have  done  in  a  great 
many  years.  It  has  removed  an  argument,  and  a  good  one,  that  has  been  used 
against  them  for  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  please  explain  the  nature  of  the  work  the  men 
do.  For  instance,  what  does  a  presser  do? — A.  A  presser  manipulates  the  mold 
in  which  the  goods  are  made.  He  cuts  off  the  glass  when  the  gatherer  takes  it 
out  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod.  from  the  pot  that  contains  the  molten  metal.  After 
he  cuts  off  and  drops  into  the  mold  sufficient  glass  to  make  the  article,  he  then 
pulls  down  a  lever  which  manipulates  a  press  that  forms  the  article. 

Q.  Purely  mechanical? — A.  No;  a  great  deal  of  skill,  for  the  reason  that  if  he 
cuts  off  too  much  glass  when  he  pulls  the  lever  down  the  article  will  crush  in  the 
mold  and  be  destroyed,  or,  if  it  does  not  do  that,  it  is  too  heavy,  and  when  the 
article  is  selected  after  being  tempered,  we  set  it  out  because  we  can  not  afford  to 
waste  an  excess  amount  of  material.  If  he  cuts  it  off  too  little  the  mold  will  not 
fill  and  therefore  he  has  nothing.  He  must  know  by  practice  and  touch  when  he 
has  the  lever  to  the  proper  point  also.  If  he  pulls  too  hard  he  will  crush  the 
article,  and  if  he  does  not  pull  hard  enough  he  will  not  fill  the  mold,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  material  enough  or  not.'  After  the  article  is  taken  out  of  the 
mold  a  boy  takes  it  and  reheats  it.  He  snaps  it  up,  as  we  call  it,  on  the  end  of 
an  iron  snap,  puts  it  into  the  reheating  furnace  and  after  a  few  moments  gets  it 
hot  again  and  the  finisher  then  takes  it  and  smooths  it  up  and  brings  it  back  into 
shape.  The  reheating  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  sharp  edges  which  are 
left  when  it  leaves  the  mold  and  also  to  give  it  a  polish.  The  molds  are  made 
from  cast  iron  and  the  grain  of  the  mold  shows  in  the  article,  and  the  reheating 
is  to  get  rid  of  that  trouble.  The  gatherer,  the  man  who  receives  the  least 
wages  in  the  shop,  is  the  man  that  takes  the  metal  out  of  the  pots  on  the  end  of 
the  iron  rod  and  brings  it  to  the  presser.  As  indicated  in  the  example  of  the  sugar 
bowl  which  I  read  to  you  a  moment  ago,  the  presser,  if  he  only  makes  the  maxi 
mum  move,  makes  $4  a  day  for  9  hours'  work;  the  finisher  $3.50,  and  the  gatherer 
$2.50,  two  turns  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  How  do  the  wages  they  are  receiving  now  compare 
with  what  they  received  before  your  association  was  formed  and  when  they  were 
independent  union  shops? — A.  Do  you  refer  to  the  formation  of  the  National 
Glass  Company. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  union  end  of  it,  because  I  do  not  know 
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what  the  nonunion  factories  paid.     The  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  one- 
fourth  of  an  hour,  or  15  minutes  on  each  turn.     Wages  have  been  advanced  5  per 

Q  In  reducing  your  hours  and  advancing  wages  5  per  cent,  what  would  it 
amount  to  as  a  per  cent,  both  combined?— A.  I  should  say  the  wages  have  been 
increased  for  the  relative  time  employed  probably  7  to  7£  per  cent  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Glass  Company.  However,  I  do  not  desire  to  credit  the  Na- 
tional Glass  Company  with  all  that  advance,  because  the  other  manufacturers  on 
the  same  line  were  in  that  conference  and  took  part  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  the  reduction  in  hours  is  equal  to  about  21  per 
cent?— A.  Yes;  if  you  figure  the  time  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Paequhar.)  In  the  flint-glass  business  are  the  operatives  subject 
to  a  hardship  in  the  way  of  excessive  heat  or  anything  of  that  kind  different  from 
the  ordinary  mechanic? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  is  it  in  comparison  with  glass  blowers?— A.  I  be- 
lieve the  window-glass  blower  is  subject  to  more  heat.  Our  business  as  a  rule 
uses  covered  pots,  and.  they  are  not  exposed  as  much  to  the  extreme  heat  as  they 
are  in  the  window-glass  branch  of  the  business,  and  I  believe  not  so  much  as  in 
the  iron  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  many  old  men  in  the  business— operatives? — 
A.  Yes;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Women  and  children? — A.  Quite  a  number  of  women  and  children.  In  the 
manufacturing  end  of  it  proper  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  without  the  small 
boy  in  carrying  the  work  over  from  the  presser  to  the  finisher,  carrying  it  to  the 
finisher,  carrying  it  to  the  reheating  furnace,  and  to  be  tempered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  young  is  "  the  small  boy?" — A.  Usually  not  under 
15.    We  are  restricted  in  most  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  obey  the  State  law? — A.  Yes;  we  obey  the  State 
law,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  without  the  small  help  in  our  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  more  efficient  than  a  grown  person? — A.  They 
are  quicker;  get  about  quicker. 

Q.  And  their  wages  are  less? — A.  Their  wages  are  less;  yes.  The  least  wage,  I 
believe,  that  we  pay  is  60  cents  per  day. 

Q.  Per  day? — A.  Per  day,  for  9  hours.  The  boys  earn  from  that  up  to  $1.20, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  any  of  these  boys  considered  as  apprentices  under 
that  apprentice  rule? — A.  From  these  boys  the  apprentices  are  taken. 

Q.  Two  apprentices  to  ten? — A.  Two  apprentices  to  10  pots'  capacity.  That 
rule,  however,  is  not  enforced  usually  in  factories,  for  the  reason  that  in  a  factory 
short  of  help  the  manager,  with  the  consent  and  usually  without  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  local  union,  puts  on  these  boys  to  do  various  kinds  of  work,  prin- 
cipally gathering,  however,  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor. 

Q.  In  your  experience  in  the  glass  business  do  the  manufacturers  really  carry 
the  apprentices  up  to  the  time  of  membership— two  or  three  years?  Do  they  usu- 
ally carry  through  their  verbal  contract  or  terms  in  teaching  the  apprentice  the 
business? — A.  They  usually  do  carry  it  through  in  our  branch  of  the  business. 

Q.  Have  the  manufacturers'  end  of  the  committee  on  scales  and  hours  and  trade 
regulations,  and  the  operatives'  end  of  that  committee,  full  authority  to  sign  the 
agreement  without  sending  it  back  to  the  unions?— A.  The  workers'  committee 
have  always  said  they  did  not  have  the  authority,  but  that  any  settlement  they 
made  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  unions.  They  would  submit  it  by 
circular  and  take  the  sentiment,  and  if  approved  by  the  members  of  the  local  unions 
by  vote  it  was  settled;  but  I  believe  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  in  which 
the  action  of  their  committee  has  not  been  sustained  by  their  members. 

Q.  As  a  usual  thing  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  operatives  certainly  must 
consult  with  their  bodies  before  they  ever  come  into  the  conference ,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood any  debatable  question  that  may  occur  there  with  respect  to  wages,  etc.,  is 
usually  settled,  and  these  committees  in  a  measure  are  instructed  before  they 
come  into  the  conference? — A.  I  think  it  is  usually  so  from  the  manufacturers' 
standpoint.  They  are  instructed  and  given  full  power  to  act  for  the  manufac- 
turers' side.  They  have  usually  full  authority  to  make  settlement  when  they  go 
into  the  conference  and  what  they  do  is  final, 

Q.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  yourself  and  directors  that  the  arrangement  you  have 
made  now  with  these  workmen  is  advantageous  both  to  the  workmen  and  the 
manufacturers.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  better  than  it  was  before? — A.  Better 
than  where  there  were  union  and  nonunion  plants? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Is  it  better  than  it  was  under  the  union  and  nonunion  system  you  had 
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before  the  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  union  men  and  the  manufacturers, 
as  you  have  it  now? — A.  Not  having  had  experience  with  a  nonunion  factory,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Q.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  the  arrangements  you  have  now  made  are 
the  best  that  can  be  made,  and  that  they  are  advantageous  to  both  parties 
involved?  That  is  easy  enough. — A.  Easy  enough,  yes;  but  I  would  prefer  not  to 
answer  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  of  glass  to  form  a 
scale  of  wages  and  hours  mutually  advantageous  to  the  worMngmen  and  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  thereby  gain  to  the  manufacturer  the  cooperation  of  a  steady 
body  of  workmen  the  whole  time? — A.  You  are  asking  my  individual  opinion? 

Q.  Or  your  knowledge. — A.  My  individual  opinion  is  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  both  parties — only  answering  for  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  give  any  reasons  or  shall  we  simply  pass  it  as  an  opinion? — 
A.  I  prefer  to  just  pass  it  as  an  opinion. 

Q.  Does  not  this  combination,  and  all  like  forms  of  arrangements  that  are 
made  between  manufacturers  and  operatives,  just  simply  multiply  by  so  much 
the  force  and  power  and  ability  of  great  concerns  and  combinations  to  establish 
stable  prices  and  attain  economies  in  manufacture  and  find  wider  markets  and 
find  greater  capital  and  credit? — A.  I  think  it  is  all  tending  in  the  same  general 
direction. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  whether  the  helpfulness  and  the  auxiliary  power  of 
a  great  labor  union,  coming  in  cooperation  with  manufacturers,  did  not  almost 
increase  the  working  power  and  the  utilities  of  any  combination  double  what  they 
were  before,  when  they  were  separate  parties? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  cooperation  of  those  unions  in  forming  scales  or  making 
agreements  for  12  or  18  months  is  for  the  advantage  of  both  workingman  and 
manufacturer? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  cooperation  such  as  you  have  already  formed  would 
eliminate  strikes  and  disagreements  and  everything  of  that  kind? — A.  There  is 
no  question  but  for  the  period  named  there  will  be  no  strike. 

Q.  So  the  manufacturer  has  then  found  the  opportunity  to  make  his  market? — 
A.  Make  his  contracts,  yes.    He  knows  on  what  basis  he  can  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  banker  is  safe  entirely  at  the  same  time  in  advancing  money  to  the 
manufacturer,  simply  because  there  is  a  stability  about  the  two  sides  of  the  trade 
who,  on  their  honor  and  signatures  to  these  agreements,  are  bound  as  one? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  formation  of  your  company  did  you  have  associations  somewhat 
like  this  that  made  agreements  with  the  workmgmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  back? — A.  From  15  to  20  years;  but  they  were  gov- 
erned by  different  rules.    The  rules  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  pertained  both  to  the  union  and  nonunion  plants, 
did  it? — A.  Not  to  the  nonunion;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Did  they  not  make  an  agreement  for  the  year  with  their  workmen? — A.  I 
think  they  had  no  agreement.  They  simply  made  the  rules  and  hired  the  work- 
men individually — treated  with  them  as  individuals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  then  find  the  nonunion  shop  or  manufacturer 
a  menace  to  your  trade? — A.  Up  until  the  time  that  the  union  workmen  eliminated 
the  maximum  move  to  be  made  they  were  a  menace,  but  that  largely  did  away 
with  the  advantage  they  had.  Also,  this  rule  No.  9,  relating  to  disagreements  in 
factories  during  the  scale  year — these  two  points  went  a  long  way  toward  destroy- 
ing nonunion  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhae.)  Your  nonunion  competition  was  pretty  much  in  the 
matter  of  cutting  prices,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Entirely  so,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  nonunionism  gave  the  opportunity  for  these  independent  manufacturers 
to  cut  prices? — A.  To  cut  prices. 

Q.  And  cut  wages? — A.  And  cut  wages.  In  some  instances  we  found,  after  the 
organization  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  that  some  of  the  nonunion  factories 
were  paying  the  men  more  than  the  union  factories  by  10  to  15  per  cent.  In 
other  instances  they  were  paying  from  20  to  25  per  cent  less  than  the  union  scale. 
The  conditions  were  different,  however. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  in  the  glass  trade  that  these 
nonunion  establishments  have  been  a  menace  to  both  the  worMngmen  and  the 
manufacturer  who  intended  to  do  an  honest,  legitimate  business? — A.  Nonunion 
factories  which  have  been  successful,  I  believe,  have  been  largely  successful  on 
account  of  improved  machinery  which  they  introduced  and  used,  and  which  the 
union,  as  it  was  constituted,  would  not  permit  the  union  factories  to  use,  or  give 
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them  any  advantage  by  reason  of  its  use.  The  ideas,  as  I  believe,  of  union  work- 
men have  changed  very  materially  in  that  line;  in  fact,  we  know  they  have. 

Q.  Very  much  as  it  is  in  all  trades— coal  mining  and  everything  else;  the  union 
finds  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  machine  out. — A.  It  is  a  condition  they  must 
meet,  and  if  they  do  not  meet  it  the  union  can  not  stand.  The  success  of  the  non- 
union concerns  has  been  as  much  due  to  the  improved  machinery  they  have  used 
and  been  permitted  to  use  by  nonunion  workmen — more  than  by  reason  of  the  cut 
in  wages,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  In  some  concerns  that  we  took  over  we  found 
the  wage  list  was  25  per  cent  less  than  in  other  factories ,  but  in  the  factory  to  which 
I  refer  they  had  improved  machinery,  and  while  the  wage  list  per  hundred  was 
25  per  cent  less  than  our  list,  yet  the  workmen  made  more  money,  or  as  much. 

Q.  It  scaled  up  on  account  of  the  advantage  of  the  machinery? — A.  They  made 
more  numbers  in  a  given  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  true,  I  take  it  from  your  testimony,  that  in  this 
case  of  a  so-called  trust  or  industrial  combination  of  yours,  the  workingmen  in 
the  trade  have  been  practically  forced  to  become  union  men? — A.  In  our  factories? 

Q.  Yes;  under  your  combination. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  from  my  personal 
knowledge.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  all  became  members  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union.  While  the  agreement  required  the  union  not  to 
compel  them  to — neither  were  we  to  do  aught  to  prevent  them — yet,  I  think,  the 
larger  proportion  of  them  are  members  of  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Have  you  had  many  strikes  in  the  last  8  or  10  years  in 
the  flint  glass  trade? — A.  Yes;  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  the  corporation 
formed,  I  think,  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  which  consolidated  16  plants,  had 
a  strike,  and  it  was  principally  on  account  of  the  rule  fixing  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  made  by  the  shop.  That  was  the  principle  that  the  United  States 
Glass  Company  insisted  should  be  eliminated.  They  had  a  strike  for  2  or  3 
years,  and  it  was  disastrous  for  both  sides.  United  States  Glass  Company,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strike,  had,  as  indicated,  I  think,  16  factories,  with  a  large  pro- 
ducing capacity.  To-day,  I  believe,  they  are  only  operating  6  or  8.  They  finally, 
however,  succeeded  in  manning  their  plants  and  filled  them  with  nonunion 
workmen  and  are  still  operating  under  that  principle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  per  cent  of  the  plants  of  the  country  is  embraced 
in  the  National  Glass  Company — about  what  per  cent  of  the  whole  manufac- 
ture?— A,  About  75  per  cent. 

Q.  And  in  how  many  States  have  you  plants?— A.  Five — Indiana,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

Q.  Do  those  outside  cut  prices  materially? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  work  pretty  nearly  in  harmony  with  your  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  would  be  the  total  value  per  annum  of  the 
output  of  the  National  Glass  Company?— A.  We  have  not  had  a  year's  experi- 
ence yet,  but  some  place  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

Q.  Then  your  output  per  annum  would  be  about  equal  to  your  capital? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Returning  to  the  matter  of  strikes— you  mention  a 
disastrous  strike  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company.  Was  it  a  frequent  occur- 
rence, in  trying  to  form  these  scales  heretofore,  before  your  company  was  organ- 
ized, that  strikes  resulted  nearly  the  whole  time  from  this  agreement?— A.  I 
think  previous  to  the  strike  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  which  occurred 
several  years  ago,  they  did  have  frequent  strikes.  Since  that  strike,  however, 
there  have  not  been  so  many  strikes.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  feel  that  it 
taught  the  workers  a  lesson— that  they  could  not  be  arbitrary  in  matters,  but 
that  they  had  to  meet  conditions.  One  of  the  things  that  brought  about  that 
strike  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company— while  I  was  at  that  time  not  in  a 
position  to  know  everything  that  was  transpiring— I  believe  that  the  competition 
of  concerns,  like  the  Rochester  Tumbler  Company,  making  similar  goods  to  the 
plants  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  was  too  fierce  for  them  to  stand. 
They  must  have  some  concession— some  place  to  enable  them  to  meet  that  com- 
petition—and the  concession  that  they  asked  was  the  elimination  of  maximum 
moves,  which  was  refused  and  which  brought  on  the  strike.  The  workmen,  1 
believe,  appreciate  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  manufacturers  halfway  and  lis- 
tening to  arguments.  To-day  they  are  broader  and  are  being  educated  along 
that  line.    On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  manufacturers  are  perhaps  a  little 

broader  than  they  used  to  be.    Continued  agitation  of  labor  problems under 

it  we  are  all  being  educated. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  heretofore  a  .great  deal  of  difficulty  between  employers 
and  employees  in  respect  to  the  employers  recognizing  the  labor  organization- 
refusing  to  recognize  it?    Has  not  over  half  of  these  difficulties  occurred  in  that 
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way? — A.  I  can  only  state  from  my  personal  experience  with  this  one  branch  of 
the  business.  I  have  never  been  associated  with  any  company  where  they  have 
not  been  recognized,  and  in  our  branch  of  the  business  I  believe  they  have  been 
recognized  and  have  been  consulted  with  and  their  committees  have  been  met. 
The  most  of  the  troubles  have  been  brought  about  from  the  fact — from  the  manu- 
facturers' standpoint,  at  least — that  the  workers  would  not  concede  propositions 
that  were  necessary  to  allow  the  union  manufacturer  to  do  business.  He  simply 
was  forced  to  either  go  out  of  the  business  or  else  start  nonunion  to  meet  the 
competition.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  very  many  manufacturers  to 
get  into  trouble  with  their  labor,  and  that  they  will  strain  every  point  possible  to 
avoid  it. 

Q.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  the  glass 
workers  of  this  country  are  exceptions,  because  both  have  had  long  experience  in 
making  sliding  scales  and  agreements;  but  in  your  own  knowledge  of  strikes  in 
Pittsburg  and  other  districts,  have  not  many  of  them  come  from  the  fact  that  the 
employer  does  not  recognize,  and  sets  his  face  against  recognizing,  the  organized 
body;  that  he  will  treat  with  individuals,  but  not  organized  bodies? — A.  I  think 
a  good  many  strikes  occur  from  the  fact  that  in  many  branches  of  business  there 
is  an  effort  to  make  a  uniform  scale  to  cover  the  whole  country,  which  is  not 
practicable.  It  is  very  practicable  in  our  business  or  the  iron  business  to  do 
that.  The  establishments  are  situated,  as  a  rule,  where  conditions  are  about  the 
same  as  to  material,  freights,  and  fuel;  but  in  many  other  branches  there  is  an 
attempt  to  make  the  prices  in  San  Francisco  and  Pittsburg  and  New  York  the 
same,  where  conditions  vary  so.    It  makes  it  a  hardship  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  worMngmen's  organizations — 
trying  to  enforce  through  national  organizations  uniform  scales? — A.  Without 
regard  to  local  conditions;  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Instead  of  a  fixed  scale,  as  you  have  now,  do  you  discuss  among  yourselves 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  sliding  scale  in  your  business? — A.  We 
have  a  sliding  scale  upon  one  article  only.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  common 
tumbler.  The  price  per  hundred  paid  to  the  presser,  finisher,  and  gatherer  is 
fixed  on  the  sliding  price.  It  is  the  only  experience  we  have  had  with  it,  and 
that  was  fixed  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  and 
when  there  were  so  many  nonunion  concerns,  and  it  was  fixed  with  the  view  of 
enabling  the  union  manufacturer  to  meet  the  nonunion  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  that  still  obtain  in  your  company? — A.  The  rule 
has  never  been  changed  on  that  one  article. 

Q.  Prices  do  not  now  fluctuate  as  they  did  formerly? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  Are  there  any  cooperative  independent  manufacturers 
in  your  business? — A.  You  mean  where  the  workmen  cooperate  and  are  inter- 
ested in  the  profits? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  are  some  so-called  or  so-named  cooperative  institutions,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  believe  they  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  your  present  arrangement  with  the  workingmen  as  a  suffi- 
cient cooperation  so  that  both  sides  have  somewhat  an  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  go  in  the  manufacturing 
business. 

Q.  The  workingmen  and  others,  as  far  as  you  know,  are  all  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  own  board  of  directors  are  satisfied,  too? — A.  I  have  to  speak 
individually.    I  can  not  speak  for  the  board  of  directors  here. 

Q.  From  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  see  a  practical  settlement  of  many  of  the  labor  difficulties  through 
this  class  of  cooperative  agreements? — A.  Where  it  is  applicable  to  the  business 
I  think  it  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  labor  proposition.  So  long  as  the  labor  side 
of  it  is  inclined  to  treat  fairly  and  allow  manufacturers  to  have  a  share  of  the 
advantages  of  improved  machinery,  and  to  treat  subjects  from  a  business  stand- 
point, I  believe  it  is  the  proper  way  to  settle  the  labor  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think,  then,  there  is  no  doubt  the  manufacturers 
would  be  fair  with  the  laborers? — A.  The  manufacturer  in  dealing  with  all  labor 
questions  usually  has  a  large  fixed  charge.  A  strike  means  the  loss  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  from  his  standpoint.  Whether  he  desires  to  do  so  or  not  he 
usually  is  forced  to  treat  fairly.  He  is  forced  to  go  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  go  and  still  have  a  chance  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment. 
It  is  a  natural  thing  for  him  to  do;  and  he  does  not  usually  resent  unfair  proposi- 
tions. In  conference  with  the  officers  of  different  unions  I  find  that  as  a  rule  the 
officers  of  the  unions  are  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing,  but,  as  some  of  them  have 
said  to  me,  "  We  are  the  creatures  of  our  members,  and  sometimes  must  do  things 
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that  we  dislike  to  do  and  things  that  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  men."  Unfor- 
tunately they  have  to  deal  and  act  for  large  numbers  of  people  and  can  not  always 
carry  out  their  own  ideas  and  do  the  things  that  are  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
number.  Manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fewer  in  number  and  are  acting 
entirely  for  a  few  people,  while  the  representatives  of  the  workingmen  are  unfor- 
tunately acting  for  a  large  number  of  people. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  your  line  of  business  is 
represented  by  labor?— A.  About  60  per  cent. 

Q.  It  is  less,  then,  than  in  window  glass?— A.  Yes;  we  use  a  little  higher  grade 
of  material  than  they  do. 

Q.  So  the  labor  is  a  very  important  factor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  window-glass  branch  has  perhaps  the  largest  per  cent  of  labor  of  any 
other? — A.  It  is  said  to  be;  I  could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Yours  perhaps  would  come  next  to  that  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  would 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Kennedy.)  How longhaveyoubeenintheglass business? — A.  About 
16  years. 

Q.  "Were  you  ever  a  journeyman? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  scale  of  wages,  say,  for  the  past  10  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  to  the  commission  a  statement  of  the  changes  in  scales  of  wages 
in  that  period? — A.  The  union  workmen  entirely — I  speak  from  that  standpoint. 

Q.  I  mean  union  scales. — A.  The  wages  paid  workmen  in  our  branch  of  the 
business,  I  believe,  during  the  last  15  years  have  not  been  decreased  at  any  time. 

Q.  Has  the  scale  been  the  same  during  the  period  of  15  years  in  union  shops  all 
over  the  country? — A.  There  have  been  some  readjustments  of  moves,  rules,  and 
conditions,  which  in  some  cases  have  lessened  the  earnings  of  shops,  but  taking 
the  whole  matter  together  there  has  been  no  reduction  during  the  entire  period. 

Q.  They  were  not  affected,  then,  by  the  recent  depression  of  industries? — A. 
No;  that  is,  the  union  workmen.  However,  they  were  not  steadily  employed  dur- 
ing the  depression,  while  nonunion  factories  did  run  quite  steadily  during  that 
period. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  there  had  been  an  increase  of  about  7  per  cent  since  the 
formation  of  your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "Wages  were  steady  down  to  that  time,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  7 
per  cent  since  that  time? — A.  There  have  been  small  advances  on  particular  items, 
possibly  some  decrease  on  some  items,  but  as  a  whole  no  decrease  during  that 
period.  The  material  increase  has  been  within  the  last  few  months,  since  the 
formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company. 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  of  a  saving  and  reduction  of  fixed  charges  as  a  result 
of  this  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  yqu  say  about  what  it  has  been? — A.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that 
proposition. 

Q.  It  has  been  considerable,  has  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  prices  of  your  products  since  the  forma- 
tion of  your  company? — A.  No. 

Q.  "What  benefit,  then,  does  the  public  get  as  a  result  of  this  combination? — A. 
The  workmen  employed  by  us  are  receiving  more  money  than  before  our  company 
was  organized.  We  are  earning  about  6  per  cent  on  our  capitalization — some- 
thing in  excess  of  that — and  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  our  factories  are  situ- 
ated are  receiving  the  benefits  of  our  workmen  being  steadily  employed,  and  that 
is  very  far-reaching,  so  it  would  seem.  The  steady  employment  in  all  the  mills 
and  factories  of  this  country,  I  think,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present 
conditions. 

Q.  You  claim,  then,  that  the  only  benefit  that  the  public  gets  is  the  increased 
pay  to  your  workmen  and  the  steady  employment  that  they  have? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  To  compensate  for  that,  do  you  not  sell  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  you  did  before?  Do  not  the  public  lose  again  in  that  regard? — A.  We 
are  realizing  more  money  for  our  product  than  when  the  National  Glass  Company 
was  formed,  but  not  a  large  per  cent  in  excess.  Some  of  our  plants  were  selling 
below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Some  of  them  did  not  have  the  capitaliza- 
tion to  enable  them  to  properly  conduct  their  business — were  forced,  to  sell  when 
the  goods  were  manufactured  or  close  up  their  plants,  and  that  sort  of  competition 
is  pretty  hard  competition  for  a  manufacturer  to  meet.  The  benefit  of  the  people 
being  employed  steadily  is  a  feature  in  any  community. 

Q.  Since  the  organization  of  your  company,  has  much  opposition  sprung  up  on 
account  of  advanced  prices? — A.  No. 

Q.  Not  any  special  new  plants  being  built  on  that  account? — A.  There  is,  pos- 
sibly, one  or  two  talked  of  being  constructed,  but  the  advance  in  our  particular 
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line  has  not  been  great.  We  have  been  conservative  in  advancing  the  price.  One 
object  was  not  to  encourage  a  large  amount  of  competition. 

Q.  You  do  not,  then,  have  any  special  complaints  from  those  who  handle  your 
goods  on  account  of  the  advance  in  prices? — A.  No;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  mate- 
rials since  your  combination  was  formed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  increase? — A.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  instance?— A.  Soda  ash. 

Q.  Forty  per  cent  increase  in  soda  ash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  that  enter  pretty  largely  into  your  work?— A.  Into 
the  material  end  of  our  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  manufactured  by  a  combination?— A.  No; 
no  combination.  Soda  ash  is  manufactured  abroad.  Until  6  or  7  years  ago  it  was 
entirely  imported  into  this  country.  I  believe  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The 
manufacture  of  it  was  first  started  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  afterwards  at  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  and  Saltville,  Va.  It  cost  up  to  the  time  of  being  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica— these  figures  may  not  be  exactly  correct — soda  ash  cost,  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
about  $1.30,  based  on  48  per  cent  pure  for  58  per  cent  ash.  Since  it  has  been  man- 
ufactured in  America  with  only  25  per  cent  duty- — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the 
duty — it  has  been  manufactured  here  and  sold  and  delivered  at  our  plants,  instead 
of  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  at  47£  cents  for  48  per  cent,  based  on  that  price  for  58  per 
cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  against  $1.30?— A.  As  against  $1.30;  and  to-day  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  soda  ash  imported  into  this  country. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  to-day? — A.  To-day  the  open  price  in  the  market  is  about 
78  cents  for  48  per  cent. 

Q.  Name  any  other  raw  materials  which  have  increased. — A.  Quite  an  increase 
in  nitrate  of  soda  recently,  which  comes  from  the  coast  of  South  America.  That 
is  largely  due  to  the  great  demand  for  freight  vessels.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
engage  carriage  capacity  at  this  time.  There  is  said  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
vessels  for  carrying  coal  to  the  other  side  at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  sand,  which  enters  pretty 
largely  into  your  business,  I  suppose? — A.  The  supply  of  sand  in  this  country  is  so 
great,  scattered  through  so  many  sections,  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  that 
condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  raw  materials  equal  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  to 
the  consumer? — A.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  that  the  institutions  that  we  took 
over  collectively  made  very  much  money  before  they  came  into  our  concern. 

Q.  Been  run  at  a  loss? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  case  of  the  company  you  were  connected  with? — A.  We 
made  some  money;  very  little  compared  with  the  investment. 

Q.  Did  you  have  agreements  as  to  prices  before  the  combination? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  agreements  with  different  manufacturers? — A.  Every  man  sold  his  prod- 
uct as  he  saw  fit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  company  able  to  control  the  price  of  the 
finished  product? — A.  The  National  Glass  Company? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  sufficient  competition  outside  of  your  company  to  have  a  tendency 
to  fix  the  price? — A.  There  is  enough  competition  to  make  it  quite  interesting  if 
we  attempted  to  control  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  prices  at  the  present  time  compared  with, 
say,  2  years  ago? — A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  pretty  hard  proposition  for  me  to 
figure  out.  As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  we  make  possibly  10,000  articles,  and 
in  fixing  a  price  we  had  no  uniform  basis  upon  which  to  figure.  We  first  figured 
the  cost  of  the  articles,  and  advances  were  made.  In  many  instances  radical 
advances  were  made  where  things  had  been  sold  at  a  decided  loss,  and  to  figure 
out  and  say  to  you  what  the  percentage  of  advance  had  been,  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  manufacture  about  75  per  cent  of  the  product 
of  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  a  company  manufacturing  75  per  cent  of  the  product  be  able  to 
control  the  price  to  a  very  great  extent? — A.  Well,  25  per  cent  competition  can 
help  make  the  price. 

Q.  In  taking  into  your  concern  plants  that  were  losing  monoy  you  expected  to 
fix  a  price  that  would  make  all  make  some  money,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  expect,  in  taking  in  75  per  cent  of  the  plants,  to  be  able  to  fix  a 
price  that  would  make  all  make  money?— A.  Yes,  naturally  so.  We  were  in  it 
for  profit  and  not  for  pleasure. 
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Q.  Then,  to  that  extent  at  least,  you  were  able  to  fix  a  part  of  the  prices?— A.  "We 
have  been.  Of  course,  we  recognize  the  conditions  at  the  present  time.  The 
demand  is  great. 

Q.  Where  is  this  25  per  cent  outside  competition  located? — A.  In  the  same  gen- 
eral districts  that  our  factories  are. 

Q.  It  is  in  close  competition,  then,  with  the  old  plants? — A.  So  far  as  the  loca- 
tion is  concerned,  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  follow  you  in  price,  or  do  you  fix  your  own  prices  and  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  25  per  cent  competition? — A.  I  shall  have  to  decline  to  answer  that 
proposition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  bought  in  plants  manufacturing  75  per  cent 
of  the  product  of  the  country  you  were  able  to  control  the  prices? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  I  am  not  able  to  understand  exactly  the  object  of  the  company. — A. 
We  formed  the  National  Glass  Company  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  plants 
taken  into  it  profitable.    So  far  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  that. 

Q.  Was  there  an  effort  made  to  take  in  the  25  per  cent  outside? — A.  They  were 
invited  to  come  in;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  As  a  business  man,  do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
National  Glass  Company  to  make  and  maintain  an  arbitrary  high  price  for  its 
goods? — A.  If  we  made  and  maintained  an  arbitrary  high  price  we  would  be  unable 
to  market  a  large  proportion  of  our  production,  for  the  reason  that  the  consumer 
could  not  use  it.  As  an  illustration:  To-day  we  sell  to  a  jelly  manufacturer  or 
meat  packer  tumblers  or  goblets  at  a  price  at  which  he  is  enabled  to  pack  his 
product  and  sell  it  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  at  which  the  consumer  can  afford 
to  buy  it.  If  we  fixed  an  arbitrary  price  he  could  not  use  it;  the  business  would 
be  curtailed;  we  simply  would  have  to  put  out  of  business  part  of  our  furnaces. 

Qj.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  understanding  between  your  company  and 
this  25  per  cent  outside  competition  in  regard  to  prices? — A.  I  shall  have  to 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  we  to  infer,  then,  that  there  is  an  understand- 
ing?— A.  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  you. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  general  discussion,  combinations  that  have  been  formed  on 
the  basis  of  $10  for  $1  of  actual  value  in  their  plants  and  who  anticipate  that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  price  and  earn  dividends  on  that  sort  of 
capitalization,  will  soon  rid  the  country  of  themselves;  that  is  sure.  Legislation 
on  the  line  of  preventing  a  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  good.  I  think  that  is  an 
outrage  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  we  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  give 
us  any  information  in  your  own  mind  in  regard,  to  your  industry  that  has  not 
been  covered  by  the  questions. — A.  I  notice  in  your  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufac- 
tures [reading:]  "  Combination  of  manufacturers;  causes  inducing  them; 
objects  sought  by  them;  results  secured,  etc." 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  that  question. — A.  Combination  in 
our  line  of  business  was  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  parties  having 
their  capital  invested  to  earn  reasonable  dividends  upon  that  capital,  because  it 
had  not  been  doing  so  previously;  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  capitalized 
indicates  we  did  not  go  in  to  sell  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  constituent  com- 
panies did  take  in  payment  the  stock  of  the  new  company — practically  all.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  testimony  of  some  of  these  people  interested  in  the  iron 
business,  some  branches  of  it,  as  to  the  objects  sought  by  them  where  they  are 
capitalized  ten  for  one — and  some  other  lines  of  business.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting,  and  they  would  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  dismantled  any  plants? — A.  One.  You  also 
talk  about  arbitration  here.    I  notice  some  questions  on  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  your  views  regarding  arbi- 
tration.— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  arbitration  is  practicable,  or  that  it  is  as  good 
a  tribunal  to  settle  questions  of  dispute  that  come  up  between  labor  and  capital 
as  committees  that  may  be  appointed  by  both  sides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  not  arbitration? — A.  It  is  arbitration,  but  not 
enforced  by  law.  The  trades  and  factories  interested  will  usually  select  men 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  are  broad  enough  to  hear 
both  sides  and  able  to  judge  of  the  reasons  advanced.  They  usually  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  technical  matters  in  connection  with  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Q,  You  do  believo  in  the  principle  of  arbitration,  but  not  in  State  arbitration? — 
A.  Trade  arbitration.  They  are  not  governed — they  are  not  prejudiced — by 
political  reasons  to  decide  the  matter  in  any  way.  They  will  do  it  from  the 
interest  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  both  from  the  manufacturers'  side  and  the 
workers'  side. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  in  trade  arbitration  very  frequently  one  party  will 
not  consent  to  arbitration,  whereas  in  arbitration  by  the  State  it  might  be  differ- 
ent; one  or  the  other  parties  could  apply  to  the  State  officers. — A.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  people  to  have  much  confidence  in  State  boards  of  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  the  State  is  called  upon  to  protect  life  and 
property  in  case  of  a  strike  or  a  difference  between  employer  and  employee,  has 
not  the  public  then  some  right  in  settling  the  dispute? — A.  If  an  incendiary  is 
about  to  burn  your  house  down  and  you  are  unable  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so 
yourself,  you  have  a  right  to  call  help  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  parallel  case.  Here  is  a  difference  between  two  organizations, 
and  life  and  property  is  in  danger,  sufficiently  so  for  the  officials  to  call  upon  the 
Government  or  State  for  militia  to  protect  life  and  property.  When  it  reaches 
that  point,  does  it  not  then  become  a  part  of  the  interest  of  the  State,  the  public, 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  settlement  of  the  dispute? — A.  Those  extreme  cases  usually 
grow  out  of  the  refusal  of  workmen  to  work  at  a  scale  of  wages  offered  by  the 
employer,  and  they  also  refuse  to  allow  anyone  else  to  accept  the  proposition. 

Q.  I  would  not  like  to  assume  that  fault  is  on  one  side? — A.  I  am  only  stating 
my  view  of  it.  As  I  said,  I  may  be  wrong  about  it.  Those  troubles  usually 
come  around  from  that  sort  of  a  situation  and  the  manufacturer  feels  that  he  has 
a  right  to  operate  his  plant  and  pay  such  wages  as  he  may  see  fit,  and  he  certainly 
has  a  right  to  have  his  property  protected,  the  same  as  you  would  have  to  have 
yours  protected  in  a  smaller  way.  Because  he  is  a  manufacturer  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  public  has  any  right  to  take  charge  of  his  property  and  say  to  him 
that  he  shall  pay  any  fixed  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Then  you  are  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  in  any  form  and  at  any 
stage? — A.  In  any  form  and  at  any  stage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  on  any  question? — 
A.  I  believe  not — nothing  else. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  13, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  W.  H.  SAYWARD, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders. 

The  commission  met  at  10.52  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  W.  H.  Say  ward,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Builders,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  By  (Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  official  position,  and 
address? — A.  William  Henry  Sayward;  and  my  residence  is  Boston,  Mass.  I  am 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  and  also  secretary  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  of  Boston. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  national  association  been  in  existence? — A.  Since  1887, 
March  30. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  this  association  at  the  present  time? — A.  It  comprises  10 
organizations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been 
very  much  larger  than  that. 

Q.  Principally  confined  to  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  national  convention  or  a  conference!1 — A.  We  have  had  up  to 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  We  are  in  a  state  of  subsidence  just  at  present, 
and  are  not  thinking  of  having  a  convention  again  until  Buffalo  Exposition  year. 
We  usually  have  had  them  every  year  since  we  were  formed. 

Q.  What  circumstances  or  reasons  brought  about  the  formation  of  your  national 
association? — A.  Its  start  originated  with  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of 
Boston,  of  which  I  have  just  said  I  am  secretary,  and  its  principal  impulse  was  to 
reach  the  labor  problem,  which,  of  course,  has  always  agitated  the  building 
fraternity  very  much  indeed;  so  that  body  in  Boston  corresponded  very  largely 
with  organizations  of  a  similar  character  that  it  could  find  all  over  the  country, 
and  a  preliminary  conference  was  called  in  Boston  in  February  of  1887,  at  which 
conference  it  was  decided  that  we  would  hold  a  regular  convention  in  Chicago, 
with  the  intent  of  forming  a  national  association.  Its  impulse  was  the  labor 
question,  but  with  the  purpose  behind  it  of  trying  to  organize  the  builders  in  all 
the  various  parts  of  the  country  so  as  to  work  more  perfectly  and  harmoniously 
and  have  more  system  in  all  their  business  affairs. 
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I  understand  the  questions  you  have  been  asking  me  are  merely  preliminary,  to 
give  me  a  start.  I  would  like  tc  say  that  I  consider  it  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
be  summoned  before  this  commission  to  testify  on  this  important  matter,  as  it  is 
to  me  a  most  important  matter,  having  personally  given  nearly  15  years  of  my 
life  to  the  question  through  my  connection  with  builders  and  their  various 
organizations. 

The  conditions  and  situation  in  the  building  fraternity  for  a  great  many  years  had 
been  such  that  this  undertaking  which  I  refer  to  (the  formation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders)  by  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  was  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  were  constantly  having  strikes  with  the  work- 
men and  lockouts  caused  by  the  employers.  All  of  them,  as  you  well  know, 
must  be  disastrous;  and,  in  conjunction  with  that,  it  seemed  as  if  the  employ- 
ers themselves  were  in  a  very  bad  shape  and  did  not  really  know  what  they 
did  wish.  The  workmen  seemed  to  be  in  very  much  better  shape  and  knew  what 
they  wanted,  or  at  least  they  gave  evidence  of  what  they  should  move  for;  so  the 
first  move  was  to  get  some  sort  of  an  organization  which  should  be  representative 
enough  to  really  be  effective  throughout  the  land,  for  we  conceived  that  a  sin- 
gle powerful  organization,  such  as  ours  in  Boston,  was  of  very  little  moment 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  whole  country  is  really  involved 
in  labor  questions,  and  had  been,  through  the  sympathetic  strike,  very  seriously 
touched;  that  we  had  felt  a  great  deal  in  the  building  industry,  so  I  think  I 
am  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  really  the  foundation  idea  of  the  formation 
of  our  national  association  was  to  try  and  reach  some  end  that  would  help 
us  out  of  labor  difficulties,  not  only  in  one  part  of  the  country,  but  in  all,  and  in 
the  constitution  which  we  adopted  in  Chicago  that  was  not  lost  sight  of.  Article 
I  simply  gives  the  name  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Article  II  starts  off  by  saying:  "  The  fundamental  objects 
of  this  association  shall  be  to  foster  and  protect  the  interests  of  contractors,  man- 
ual workmen,  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  erection  and  construction  of  build- 
ings; "  so  that  was  right  to  the  fore. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  convention  in  Chicago? — A.  March  30, 1887.  The 
first  clause  of  the  declaration  of  principles  is  practically  all  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental general  question  of  labor,  and  if  it  appears  wise  to  you  I  would  like  to 
read  just  that  one  section.  It  will  show  where  the  national  association  stands  in 
regard  to  this,  and  I  think  will  give  weight  to  what  we  have  done  since  [reading] : 

"1.  This  association  affirms  that  absolute  personal  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  work  or  not  to  work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ,  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  should  never  be  questioned  or  assailed;  that  upon  it  depends  the 
security  of  our  whole  social  fabric  and  business  prosperity,  and  that  employers 
and  workmen  should  be  equally  interested  in  its  defense  and  preservation.  While 
upholding  this  principle  as  an  essential  safeguard  for  all  concerned,  this  associa- 
tion would  appeal  to  employers  in  the  building  trades  to  recognize  that  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  good  in  associations  of  workmen,  and,  while  condemning 
and  opposing  improper  action  upon  their  part,  they  should  aid  and  assist  them  in 
all  just  and  honorable  purposes;  that  while  upon  fundamental  principles  it 
would  be  useless  to  confer  or  arbitrate,  there  are  still  many  points  upon  which 
conferences  and  arbitration  are  perfectly  right  and  proper,  and  that  upon  such 
points  it  is  a  manifest  duty  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
association  to>"  confer  together,  to  the  end  that  strikes,  lockouts,  and  other  dis- 
turbances may  be  prevented.  When  such  conferences  are  entered  into  care 
should  be  taken  to  state  clearly,  in  advance,  that  this  fundamental  principle  must 
be  maintained  [that  is,  the  fundamental  principle  of  personal  independence] ,  and 
that  such  conferences  should  only  be  competent  to  report  results  in  the  form  of 
resolutions  of  recommendation  to  the  individuals  composing  the  various  organi- 
zations participating,  avoiding  all  forms  of  dictatorial  authority." 

We  have  been  in  existence,  as  I  stated,  ever  since  1887.  We  have  never  seen 
any  cause  for  changing  that  declaration  of  principles,  which  gave  us  the  basis  for 
whatever  we  may  have  done  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  interested — that  is, 
to  get  at  some  method  which  should  be  feasible,  practicable  for  business  men  to 
pursue;  not  altogether  business  men  in  our  branches  of  business;  we  think  that 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  kind  of  business.  We  can  not  conceive  how  it  can 
not  be  applied  to  any  and  every  kind,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  feasible  for  ours, 
because  we  have  tried  it  and  tested  it  and  proved  it,  as  I  shall  show  you,  and 
although  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  building  trades  have  adopted  our 
method,  the  fact  that  others  have  not  adopted  it  proves  nothing  against  it.  They 
simply  have  been  lax,  have  not  been  wise  from  our  point  of  view.  Of  course  we 
started  out  with  a  tremendous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  trades  or 
trade  organizations,  and  the  workmen's  labor  unions.    The  labor  unions  had  been, 
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with  us  particularly,  in  bad  odor,  and  I  presume  you  have  found  thev  have  been 
in  bad  odor  m  other  lines  of  business.  It  seems  to  be  the  current  view;  but  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  with  us  they  were  in  exceedingly  bad  odor,  so  we  had  to  meet 
tremendous  opposition  among  all  builders  who  came  to  our  first  convention  to  get 
e7eii  lr1S  declaratiorl  of  principles  so  worded  that  it  would  give  us  a  basis  to 
start  from,  and  we  had  very  vigorous  opposition,  which  opposition  lasted  through 
that  year  and  through  1888  and  1889  and  until  we  held  our  convention  in  St. 
Paul  m  the  winter  of  1890,  where,  after  a  very  vigorous  fight  to  get  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  and  report,  that  was  finally  carried  by  a  small 
vote,  and  we  came  together  in  New  York  in  the  following  year,  in  1891,  and  there 
we  had  a  grand  battle  over  it,  finally  carrying  it  through  at  that  convention. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  interject  just  here,  in  order  that  you  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand it,  that  this  national  association  is  composed  of  collective  organizations  of 
builders  in  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  That  is  the  purpose  as  found 
in  its  constitution.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  organizations  of  special  trades  that 
have  a  special  representation  in  the  national  association.  The  stone  masons, 
carpenters,  and  plumbers  united  together  in  what  we  call  an  exchange  that 
represents  all  these  trades. 

Q.  Commonly  what  they  call  builders'  exchanges? — A.  Commonly  what  they 
call  builders'  exchanges.  In  a  great  many  cities,  of  course,  they  have  not  any- 
thing at  all  of  that  sort,  but  they  do  have  some  special  organizations,  like  car- 
penters and  bricklayers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  name  in  Chicago?— A.  In  Chicago  it  is  the 
builders'  and  traders'  exchange. 

Q.  Well,  has  the  builders'  and  traders'  exchange  supplemented  this  other 
organization? — A.  No.  That  is  a  new  organization.  The  Builders  and  Con- 
tractors' Council  started  to  meet  the  great  difficulty  they  have  been  having  out 
there  recently;  sort  of  a  concentrated  body. 

Our  national  association  is  not  mandatory,  but  is  rather  intended  simply 
to  get  a  congress  of  builders  to  consider  all  topics  of  concern  and  recommend  to 
these  local  organizations  certain  methods  of  procedure  which  we  think  wise. 
They  in  their  turn  recommend  them  to  the  special  trade  organizations  into 
which  they  are  divided.  So  at  this  convention  in  New  York,  when  we  finally 
got  this  method  of  arbitration  focused  and  passed,  the  method  of  procedure 
was  for  every  one  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  association  to  try  to  get  this 
method  adopted  in  their  respective  localities.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  practi- 
cally in  only  one  city  has  the  recommendation  of  the  national  association  been 
followed  in  any  degree  of  purity — that  is,  following  it  precisely  as  I  have  pre- 
sented it  to  you  here — and  that  is  in  my  own  city.  I  suppose  it  was  largely 
because  of  my  own  personal  influence,  being  a  mason  builder,  that  I  was  able  to 
get  our  mason  builders'  association  to  adopt  the  plan,  on  the  recommendation  of 
our  local  exchange,  which  we  call  the  master  builders'  association,  which  com- 
prises all  these  various  grades.  They  were  notified  as  to  what  the  national 
association  recommended,  but  the  mason-  builders'  association  in  Boston  was  the 
only  organization  that  took  this  matter  up  and  carried  it  through,  which  they  did 
immediately  after  that  convention,  and  for  9  years  we  have  had  this  plan  in 
operation  with  several  of  our  unions  of  workmen. 

I  should  like  to  show  you  the  feelings  that  actuated  the  committee  appointed 
in  St.  Paul,  which  made  the  report  to  the  New  York  convention,  before  they  got 
the  propositions  into  shape.  In  making  the  report  we  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted  when  we  started  out  in  the  national, 
recited  that  [reading]  "employers  in  the  building  trades  should  recognize  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  good  in  associations  of  workmen,  and,  while 
condemning  and  opposing  improper  action  upon  their  part,  they  should  aid  and 
assist  them  in  all  just  and  honorable  purposes." 

Following  that  we  said  [reading] : 

"  III.  Your  committee  believe  it  to  be  possible  and  desirable  for  employers  and 
their  workmen  to  unite  in  establishing  a  method  by  which  the  interests  of  work- 
men and  the  interests  of  employers  may  each  receive  just  consideration  and 
through  which  the  relations  of  each  to  the  other  may  be  harmoniously  adjusted. 

"  IV.  They  believe  that  to  secure  the  establishment  of  such  a  method  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  be  associations  of  employers  and  associations  of  work- 
men, to  serve  as  representative  bodies  in  the  premises,  in  order  that  the  action 
taken  may  comprehend,  as  fairly  as  possible,  the  collective  interests  of  the  indi- 
viduals on  both  sides,  and  in  order  that  the  practices  recommended  may  through 
them  be  more  generally  adopted." 

You  see  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  position  taken  by  the  employers' 
association  before,  because  it  had  refused  to  recognize  unions  and  the  hundreds  of 
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strikes  and  the  millions  of  dollars  lost  all  over  the  country  was  the  spur  which  led 
us  to  recommend  a  different  method. 

Q.  Does  not  your  experience,  then,  go  to  show  that  the  employers  of  labor  in 
the  past  have  been  very  largely  in  fault?— A.  My  feeling  is  that  the  employers 
then  were  almost  wholly  at  fault,  though  I  was  an  employer  myself.  And  I  ought 
to  explain  that  by  saying  that  their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  whole  situation 
are  infinitely  better  than  those  of  the  workmen,  and  it  is  because  of  their  larger 
responsibility  in  that  respect  that  their  laxity  is  more  pronounced.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  say  so.  That  is  not  excusing  anything  rank  or  radical  that  may 
have  been  done  by  organizations  of  workmen,  understand. 

The  committee  also  said  [reading] : 

"V.  They  believe  that  no  association  desiring  recognition  as  a  representative 
body  [that  means  no  association  either  of  employers  or  workmen]  should,  either 
in  its  form  of  organization  or  through  its  by-laws,  rules,  or  practices,  attempt  to 
independently  or  arbitrarily  control  or  influence  the  action  of  others,  but,  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  others,  should  adopt  measures  that  will  lead  to  joint  consid- 
eration and  joint  action  in  all  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

"VI.  They  believe  that  associations  established  on  the  principles  above  expressed 
should  be  heartily  encouraged,  all  persons  eligible  thereto  should  be  urged  to  join, 
and  every  legitimate  effort  made  to  convince  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  unite 
with  their  fellows  in  all  honorable  methods  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  just  and  proper  practices  among  themselves  and  in  their  relations  to 
others." 

That  was  a  pretty  radical  ground  to  take,  and  it  resulted  in  a  portion  being 
stricken  out  before  it  passed — by  a  man  from  Washington,  president  of  the  build- 
ers' exchange  at  that  time,  Thomas  J.  King.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  living 
or  not.  The  words  stricken  out  on  his  motion  were  these:  "  all  persons  eligible 
thereto  should  be  urged  to  join,  and  every  legitimate  effort  made  to  convince  them 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  unite  with  their  fellows."  So  those  words  being  stricken 
out,  the  clause  as  adopted  read:  "They  believe  that  associations  established  on 
the  principles  above  expressed  should  be  heartily  encouraged  in  all  honorable 
methods  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  just  and  proper  practices 
among  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  others  "  So  that  while  the  specific 
effort  to  strengthen  the  unions  through  the  movement  by  the  employers  was  taken 
out  of  it,  the  essence  of  it  still  remained  in  there.  Then  the  committee  went  on 
and  said,  in  harmony  with  those  views,  and  believing  it  is  the  employers'  duty, 
which  was  fully  recognized.     [Reading:] 

"VIII.  Your  committee  offer  the  following  draft  of  a  form  of  organization  of 
a  joint  committee,  and  certain  other  action  deemed  essential,  which  they  believe 
to  be  applicable  for  the  use  of  any  and  all  of  the  various  branches  of  the  building 
trade,  and  offer  it  as  an  honorable  plan,  which  affiliated  bodies  may  safely  recom- 
mend to  employers  and  workmen  in  the  building  trades  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  all  matters  of  mutual  concern."  > 

The  great  body  of  the  cities  of  the  country  have  not  adopted  it.  In  the  one 
city  where  it  has  been  adopted  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  The  Mason 
Builders'  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston  took  it  up  and  adopted  it  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  and  immediately  sent  a  communication  to  the  bricklayers' 
unions  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  stone  masons'  unions  and  the  building  labor- 
ers' unions,  which,  I  suppose,  was  the  first  time  any  move  was  ever  made  by 
employers  to  address  unions  first  and  ask  for  a  conference.  But  we  did  ask  them 
for  a  conference,  saying  we  had  something  important  to  lay  before  them,  and 
asked  for  separate  committees  from  each  one  of  these  bodies.  They  very  speed- 
ily appointed  such  committees,  and  met  with  us,  and  we  laid  before  them  this 
plan,  and  after  a  very  pleasant  and  thorough  discussion  they  at  our  request  took 
it  back  to  their  various  unions  to  see  whether  or  no  the  unions  would  approve  of 
it  and  would  appoint  a  permanent  committee  upon  their  board  to  sit  with  the 
permanent  committee  on  our  board.  What  we  asked  them  to  adopt,  and  what 
they  did  adopt,  all  three  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  us  was  this  [reading] : 
"For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  method  of  peacefully  settling  all  questions  of 
mutual  concern,  (name  of  organization  of  employers)  and  (name  of  organization 
of  employees)  severally  and  jointly  agree  that  no  such  question  shall  be  conclu- 
sively acted  upon  by  either  body  independently,  but  shall  be  referred  for  settle- 
ment to  a  joint  committee,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  from  each  association;  and  also  agree  that  all  such  questions  shall 
be  settled  by  our  own  trade,  without  intervention  of  any  other  trade  whatsoever." 
Those  words  in  that  last  sentence  you  will  notice  are  italicized,  and  it  is  the  nib 
of  the  whole  thing,  because  it  cuts  out  the  sympathetic  strike,  which  is  the  impor- 
tant thing  and  the  one  glaringly  unjust  thing  that  unions  have  done  when  pro- 
ceeding upon  their  own  motion  without  any  help  from  the  employer. 
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Q.  At  the  time  that  this  form  of  arbitration  was  brought  forward,  in  1887,  were 
there  building  trades  councils  in  Boston  composed  of  all  the  various  organizations 
entering  into  the  building  trade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  at  that  time  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons  were  in  that  council  of 
workmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  they  settled  it  themselves  and  accepted  this  proposition?— A.  Yes;  they 
accepted  that  proposition  and  we  have  not  had  a  strike  or  lockout  in  their  trades 
in  Boston  since  then. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  at  that  time  the  building  trades  council  of  that 
city  took  any  action  as  to  these  unions  passing  out  of  their  jurisdiction? — A.  I 
can  not  answer  your  question  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  protest  on  the  part  of  the  building  trades  council  of 
Boston  against  these  people  who  passed  out  of  their  jurisdiction? — A.  The  build- 
ing trades  council  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  divorcement  from  their  body  of 
the  bricklayers,  stone  masons,  and  building  laborers,  so  far  as  those  bodies 
belonged  to  the  amalgamated  council.     [Beading.] 

"The  parties  hereto  agree  to  abide  by  the  findings  of  this  committee  on  all 
matters  of  mutual  concern  referred  to  it  by  either  party.  It  is  understood  and 
agreed  by  both  parties  that  in  no  event  shall  strikes  and  lockouts  be  permitted, 
but  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  the  joint  committee  and  work  shall  pro- 
ceed without  stoppage  or  embarrassment." 

Allow  me  to  interject  just  here  that  this  method  of  ours  is  something  to  precede 
any  strike,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  such  thing  as  strikes  and  lockouts.  It 
is  not  a  plan  to  settle  a  difficulty  after  it  shall  have  occurred,  but  is  a  plain  busi- 
ness arrangement  by  which  it  shall  not  occur  at  all.    [Reading:] 

"The  parties  hereto  also  agree  that  they  will  incorporate  with  their  respective 
constitutions  and  by-laws  such  clauses  as  will  make  recognition  of  this  joint 
agreement  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  their  respective  associations.  The  joint 
committee  above  referred  to  is  hereby  created  and  established,  and  the  following 
rules  adopted  for  its  guidance: 

"  ORGANIZATION   OF   JOINT   COMMITTEE,  AND  RULES   FOR   ITS   GOVERNMENT. 

"  1.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  six  members,  equally  divided 
between  the  associations  represented,  and  an  umpire,  to  be  chosen  by  the  com- 
mittee at  their  annual  meeting,  and  as  the  first  item  of  their  business  after  organ- 
ization." I  will  explain  as  I  go  along.  Now,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
umpire  selected  before  they  get  to  hot  words  or  a  dispute,  so'there  will  be  no  bad 
feelings  or  friction.  They  are  selected  in  the  first  place  and  stand  for  a  year. 
[Reading:]     "  This  umpire  must  be  neither  a  journeyman  craftsman  " 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Why  do  you  make  this  unskilled  craftsman  or  employer 
an  umpire? — A.  We  want  to  have  somebody  to  represent  the  community  as  an 
umpire,  away  from  the  business,  so  he  will  not  have  any  prejudice  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Q.  From  the  people  at  large? — A.  From  the  people  at  large. 

Q.  Was  that  satisfactory  to  both  parties  when  it  was  proposed  to  take  an  out- 
sider?— A.  Yes.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  for  3  years  we  had  Hon. 
John  D.  Long  as  umpire  and  for  2  years  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  For  2  years,  I 
think,  we  had  the  Rev.  Edward  Connelly,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  for  the  last  year, 
possibly  a  little  longer,  the  Hon.  George  8.  Adams,  judge  of  one  of  our  superior 
courts,  and  he  has  just  acted  as  umpire.    I  will  tell  you  later  on  about  that. 

Q.  Some  of  the  employers  of  labor  in  Chicago  have  said  that  they  can  not  tol- 
erate the  idea  of  anybody  coming  in  to  arbitrate  differences  between  themselves 
and  workingmen  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  trade  or  business.  Do  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  having  people  not  familiar  with  your  building  trades  arbitrating 
these  matters? — A.  Not  under  this  form.  We  had  such  difficulty  in  the  State 
board  of  arbitration.  We  consider  our  State  board  of  arbitration  of  no  earthly 
use,  but  in  this  form  there  is  no  objection  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  ever  called  in  the  services  of  the  State  board 
in  any  troubles  in  the  last  10  years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  there  is  little  utility  in  it,  little  advantage? — A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  give  us  a  reason  for  that?  Are  they  foreign  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
trade?— A.  Yes.  They  are  so  foreign  that  to  sit  as  a  whole  body,  to  have  the 
whole  thing  lodged  with  them,  it  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  decidedly  inefficient 
and  inadequate.  I  will  refer  to  a  case  that  I  have  in  mind.  It  was  of  the  granite 
cutters  and  their  employers.  We  had  more  or  less  unofficial  correspondence 
with  members  of  our  State  board  to  the  effect  that  we  did  not  consider  that 
a  lawver  and  a  shoemaker  and  a  merchant  could  by  any  possibility  take  up  and 
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justly  consider  questions  that  involved  building-trade  matters;  and  they  claimed 
that  they  could — in  fact,  they  could  take  up  any  matter. 

Q.  That  was  under  a  law,  of  course,  for  arbitration? — A.  Yes.  This  case  of  the 
granite  cutters  was  brought  before  them,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  we 
addressed  the  board  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  felt  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  this  important  business,  as  previously  stated,  and  that  we  desired  to  lay  before 
them  the  bill  of  prices  of  the  granite  cutters.  It  was  a  book  I  should  think  fully 
as  thick  as  that  [indicating]  and  almost  as  large,  and  closely  printed  with  prices 
for  the  various  styles  of  work.  The  chairman  immediately  said,  "  What  will  we 
do  with  this?"  and  I  replied, "  That  is  what  I  say."  And  he  said,  "We  will  have  to 
have  some  experts  come."  They  did  have  some  experts  come.  The  result  was 
they  got  more  confused  than  ever,  and  when  they  finally  did  reach  a  decision 
neither  the  workmen  nor  the  employers  would  abide  by  it,  and  they  immediately 
called  a  meeting  and  formed  a  committee  of  their  own  and  settled  the  bill  of 
prices  for  themselves,  throwing  over  the  action  of  the  State  board.  But  our 
method  of  having  an  umpire  we  find  works  beautifully  with  us,  because  here  you 
have  five  men,  we  will  say,  on  each  side  representing  the  practical  side  of  it,  the 
employers  understanding  all  the  business  side,  as  well  as  the  practical  work,  and 
the  workmen  understanding  all  the  practical  work  and  the  difficulties  from  the 
workmen's  point  of  view,  and  they  both  have  a  full  chance  to  tell  this  man  who  has 
come  in  as  umpire  what  the  trouble  is.  And  I  might  say  right  here,  as  illustrating 
one  of  the  beauties  of  this  form,  that  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  3 
years  at  its  start,  particularly  because  I  wanted  to  get  it  going  in  the  right  way, 
and  we  did  not  call  any  umpire  at  all,  did  not  have  to  have  him,  settled  it  our- 
selves, and  the  votes,  I  think,  in  almost  every  case,  were  practically  unanimous 
on  everything,  and  the  feeling  was  delightfully  amicable.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  in  this  world  of  friction  we  should  have  such  a  thing  as  peace 
between  employers  and  workmen;  but  we  have  had  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  cases  where  the  umpire  has  been  called  in  to  settle 
the  difficulties,  have  his  decisions  been  in  favor  of  the  labor  side  of  the  contro- 
versy?— A.  Mr.  Long,  as  I  say,  served  3  years,  and  his  services  consisted  only  in 
allowing  his  name  to  be  used,  as  he  was  not  called  in.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  served,  and  he  was  called  in.  Everything  in  relation  to 
the  mutual  questions  was  agreed  upon  except  prices  for  the  bricklayers.  This  was 
with  the  bricklayers.  They  had  been  getting  40  cents  an  hour,  and  felt  as  though 
they  ought  to  have  42  cents.  Mind  you ,  this  did  not  come  to  the  point  of  a  demand. 
Where  you  have  a  method  of  this  kind  it  is  simply  10  men  sitting  down  together 
and  saying,  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  price?  We  are  not  going  to 
demand.  The  workmen  when  they  felt  as  though  they  were  being  treated  fairly 
and  squarely  did  not  come  in  and  say,  We  demand;  they  just  simply  talked  it  over 
as  business  men,  and  they  thought  in  this  case  42  cents  ought  to  prevail,  and  it 
came  to  a  vote  and  the  vote  was  tied.  Mr.  Garrison  was  called  in  and  he  held  a 
meeting,  heard  the  arguments,  and  he  came  to  me  for  some  statistics,  and  I  gave 
him  statistics  as  to  what  wages  bricklayers  were  getting  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  practically  what  the  average  earnings  of  bricklayers  were  for  the 
year,  with  all  their  lost  time  and  everything  out,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I 
thought  about  it.  I  told  him  I  thought  the  men  were  entitled  to  the  2  cents  an 
hour  and  he  made  a  decision  to  that  effect,  and  the  work  was  never  stopped.  That 
is  part  of  the  agreement.  Everybody  assented  to  it,  and  it  was  all  done  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  very  little  building  was  going  on,  and  everybody  was  perfectly 
delighted.  The  following  year  there  was  no  need  of  an  umpire,  and  the  year  after 
that  this  Catholic  priest,  Rev.  Father  Edward  Connelly,  was  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  a  similar  question  of  an  advance  from  42  cents  to  45  cents,  and  that  was 
decided  favorably  to  the  workmen.  The  same  conditions  right  along  all  the 
time — everybody  tickled  to  death  that  they  could  get  together  without  trouble, 
workmen  and  employers,  and  the  community  did  not  suffer  any.  The  community 
felt  perfectly  right  about  it;  no  one  had  been  injured.  I  think  that  the  only  other 
time  that  an  umpire  has  been  called  in  was  this  one  which  I  referred  to  as  hap- 
pening only  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  this  Judge  Adams  was  summoned  in  in  a 
case  concerning  the  engineers.  By  the  way,  I  should  have  said  that  our  mason 
builders  have  these  committees  with  4  different  unions  of  workmen — the  brick- 
layers, the  stone  masons,  the  building  laborers,  and  the  hoisting  engineers.  The 
hoisting  engineers  wanted  very  considerably  increased  wages,  from  35  cents,  I 
think,  up  to  45  or  50,  or  something  of  that  sort;  and  the  decision  of  the  umpire  was 
against  the  workmen.  That  was  a  case  where  it  was  against  the  workmen.  I  said, 
I  think,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  they  had  all  been  favorable  to  the  work- 
men, but  there  were  two  favorable  and  one  against  them. 
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Q.  Did  they  deny  any  increase  to  the  workmen?— A.  Yes;  they  denied  the 
increase  because  it  had  got  too  far  along  in  the  year;  contracts  had  already  been 
made,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  have  been  a  serious  question  for  them  to  raise 
the  wages  while  the  contracts  were  on;  but  if  they  had  come  in  the  dull  season 
they  would  have  probably  got  an  increase. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  So  that  the  hoisting  engineers  were  too  late  in  their 
application? — A.  Too  late.  We  were  trying  to  get  them  in  but  they  had  been 
unwilling  for  some  reason  or  other  to  do  it,  and  it  delayed  them;  they  did  not  get 
into  it  until  too  late.  I  am  making  this  rather  chopped  up  in  the  way  I  am  going 
along,  but  if  it  answers  your  purpose  am  perfectly  satisfied.     [Reading:] 

"2.  The  members  of  this  committee  [this  joint  committee]  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  their  respective  associations  at  their  regular  meetings  for  the  election 
of  officers." 

That,  you  see,  makes  it  a  regular  piece  of  business  every  year,  not  for  any  special 
occasion,  but  for  all  time.     [Reading:] 

"3.  The  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  consider  such  matters  of  usual  inter- 
est and  concern  to  the  employers  and  the  workmen  as  may  be  regularly  referred 
to  it  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  transmitting  its  conclusions  thereon 
to  each  association  for  its  government." 

Here  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  transmitted.  I  have  brought  you  some  copies 
of  this.  There  is  the  latest  one,  which  was  adopted  very  recently  with  these 
steam  engineers'  rules  for  the  year.  Here  is  one  for  the  bricklayers'  union  and 
this  for  the  stone  masons'  union. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Associa- 
tion of  Boston  and  Stone  Masons'  Union  No.  9  for  the  year  1900.  The  same  form 
of  agreement  is  also  had  with  the  bricklayers'  union  and  the  hoisting  engineers' 
union: 

"  Boston,  February  8, 1900. 

"  The  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity  has,  through  the  joint 
committee  on  arbitration,  made  the  following  agreement  with  Stone  Masons' 
Union  No.  9,  as  follows: 

Rules  for  the  Year  1900. 

•'1.  Hours  of  labor. — During  the  year  not  more  that  8  hours'  labor  shall  be 
required  in  the  limits  of  the  day,  except  it  be  as  overtime,  with  payment  of  same 
as  provided  for. 

"2.  Working  hours. — The  working  hours  shall  be  from  8  a.m.  to  12  m.  (1  hour 
for  dinner  during  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October).  During  November,  December,  and  January,  it  shall  be  optional 
with  the  men  on  jobs  whether  they  work  half  hour  at  noon  and  quit  at  4.30  p.  m. 

"3.  Night  gangs.— S  hours  shall  constitute  a  night's  labor.  When  two  gangs 
are  employed,  working  hours  to  be  from  8  p.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  a.  m.  to  5 
a.  m.  Where  regular  night  gangs  are  employed  from  1  a.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  Sunday 
morning,  the  minimum  rates  shall  be  paid. 

' '  4.  Overtime. — Except  in  cases  of  emergency  no  work  shall  be  done  between  the 
hours  of  5  and  8  a.m.  and  5  and  6  p.m.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one- 
half,  except  the  hour  between  5  and  6  p.  m.,  which  shall  be  paid  for  as  double 
time,  but  this  section  as  to  double  time  is  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  secure  a 
practical  operation  of  a  9-hour  day. 

"5.  Holiday  time. — Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  and  Christmas  Day 
are  to  be  considered  as  holidays,  and  work  done  on  either  of  these  days  is  to  be 
paid  for  as  double  time. 

"6.  Wages. — The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  45  cents  per  hour. 

"  7.  That  the  stone  masons  shall  be  paid  their  wages  on  or  before  5  p.  m.,  on  the 
regular  pay  day. 

"8.  If  an  employee  is  laid  off  on  account  of  a  lack  of  material,  or  for  other 
causes,  or  is  discharged,  and  if  said  employee  demands  his  wages,  intending  to 
seek  other  employment,  he  shall  receive  his  money. 

"9.  The  business  agent  of  the  stone  masons'  union  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all 
jobs  during  working  hours  to  interview  the  steward  of  the  job. 

"  10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  the  best  interests  of  the  employing 
masons  demand  that  all  journeymen  stone  masons  3hall  belong  to  the  stone  ma- 
sons' union.  Therefore  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  union  stone 
masons  by  the  members  of  the  mason  builders'  association. 

"  Issued  by  order  of  the  joint  committee  on  arbitration. 

"L.  B.  Cullen, 
'•  Secretary  of  Committee." 
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That  is  the  way  that  it  is  done.  These  cards  are  sent  around  to  every  member 
of  the  mason  builders'  association,  and  the  unions  take  as  many  copies  as  they 
wish.    I  shall  want  to  refer  to  some  of  these  as  I  go  on.     [Reading^ 

"  4.  A  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  held  during  the  month 
of  January." 

That  was  fixed  so  as  to  have  it  at  a  time  of  year  when  all  these  questions  should 
be  settled  in  anticipation  of  making  contracts.     [Reading:] 

"At  which  meeting  the  special  business  shall  be  the  establishment  of  'work- 
ing rules '  for  the  ensuing  year,  these  rules  to  guide  and  govern  employers  and 
workmen  and  to  comprehend  such  particulars  as  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  number 
of  hours  to  be  worked,  payment  for  overtime,  payment  for  Sunday  work,  gov- 
ernment of  apprentices,  and  similar  questions  of  joint  concern. 

"5.  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  when  either  of  the  parties  hereto  desire  to 
submit  any  question  to  the  committee  for  settlement." 

I  will  explain  that  if  any  workman  does  not  follow  these  rules  the  employer 
has  a  right  to  complain  to  the  joint  committee,  and  that  workman  can  be  sum- 
moned before  the  joint  committee  through  his  organization,  through  his  union. 
If  any  employer  does  not  live  up  to  these  rules,  he  can  be  summoned  through  his 
organization  to  come  before  the  joint  committee  and  be  disciplined;  and  that  has 
been  done  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  on  both  sides,  and  it  has  worked  very  satis- 
factorily, because  neither  workmen  nor  employers  have  refused  to  see  the  justice 
and  reason  in  that,  and  whatever  the  joint  committee  do  is  accepted  as  the  right 
course.     [Reading:] 

"6.  For  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen  at  each 
meeting,  but  he  shall  preside  only  for  the  meeting  at  which  he  is  so  chosen.  The 
duty  of  the  chairman  shall  be  that  usually  incumbent  on  a  presiding  officer." 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  chairman  has  in  every  case  been  one  of  the 
employers,  and  by  the  wish  of  the  workmen.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  fair — I 
was,  as  I  told  you,  chairman  for  3  years — the  second  year  I  said  it  was  proper  for 
a  workman  to  be  chairman;  but  they  did  not  want  it;  they  preferred  that  one  of 
the  employers  should  be  chairman.  But  we  have  had  a  clerk  or  secretary  who 
has  always  been  a  member  of  the  workmen's  union,  and  it  is  his  name  that  is 
appended  to  the  rules.     [Reading:] 

"  7.  A  clerk  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  during  the  year. 
His  duty  shall  be  to  call  all  regular  meetings,  and  to  call  special  meetings  when 
officially  requested  so  to  do  by  either  body  party  hereto.  He  shall  keep  true  and 
accurate  record  of  the  meetings,  transmit  all  findings  to  the  associations  inter- 
ested, and  attend  to  the  usual  duties  of  the  office. 

"  8.  A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  any 
member,  the  president  of  the  association  by  which  he  was  appointed  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  him.    The  umpire  shall  have  casting  vote  in  case  of  tie." 

Then  follow  clauses  to  be  incorporated  with  the  by-laws  of  the  parties  to  this 
joint  agreement;  that  is,  each  one  of  the  associations,  the  employers'  association 
and  the  workmen's  association,  must  incorporate  with  their  by-laws  these  clauses 
which  follow  to  the  effect  that  [reading:] 

"A.  All  members  of  this  association  do  by  virtue  of  their  membership  recog- 
nize and  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  of  arbitration  (under 
a  regular  form  of  agreement  and  governing  rules) ,  by  and  between  this  body  and 

the for  the  peaceful  settlement  of-  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the 

two  bodies  and  the  members  thereof. 

"B.  This  organization  shall  elect  at  its  annual  meeting delegates  to  the 

said  joint  committee,  of  which  the  president  of  this  association  shall  be  one,  offi- 
cially notifying  within  three  days  thereafter  the  said of  the  said  action 

and  of  the  names  of  the  delegates  elected. 

"  C.  The  duty  of  the  delegates  thus  elected  shall  be  to  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  said  joint  committee,  and  they  must  be  governed  in  this  action  by  the  rules 
jointly  adopted  by  this  association  and  the  said . 

"  D.  No  amendments  shall  be  made  to  these  special  claims,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  of 

these  by-laws,  except  by  concurrent  vote  of  this  association  with  the  said , 

and  only  after  6  months'  notice  of  proposal  to  so  amend." 

Now,  perhaps,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  speak  of  these  rules.  (See  copy 
of  rules,  p.  847.)  You  will  notice  that  they  comprehend  first,  hours  of  labor,  as 
expressed  on  this  card  of  the  stone-mason's  union,  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  others.     They  all  work  practically  the  same  hours  with  us  in  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  card  of  rules  seems  to  be  a  very  liberal  agreement 
for  working  hours,  pay  for  overtime,  holiday  time,  etc.  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  The  complaint  in  Chicago  among  the  working- 
men  is  that  when  they  make  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  the  employers  seek  to 
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make  it  also  the  maximum  rate,  and  they  complain  a  great  deal  about  it.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  how  you  arrange  this,  and  how  many  workers  get  above  the  mini- 
mum rate? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  me  to  answer — how  many 
of  them.  I  assume  from  what  I  know  of  the  circumstances  that  there  are  a  good 
many  cases  where  men  get  more  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  because  of 
their  superior  ability,  and  we  never  have  had  any  complaint  with  us  of 
employers  endeavoring  to  make  it  the  maximum.  That  is  rather  a  singular  sort 
of  an  attack;  but  if  the  Chicago  people  had  only  had  this  sort  of  thing  in  vogue 
they  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  settle  such  a  matter  as  that  by  making 
complaint  to  this  joint  committee  and  finding  out  what  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter  was,  if  there  was  anything  to  be  determined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  you  really  have  a  great  exchange, 
and  there  is  an  established  minimum? — A.  It  has  established  a  minimum. 

Q.  But  more  excellent  workmen  receive  higher  wages? — A.  Yes;  that  depends 
entirely  upon  the  employers.  For  instance,  you  might  be  a  particularly  desira- 
ble workman  to  me  because  I  might  happen  to  have  a  certain  kind  of  work  in 
which  you  were  particularly  skillful,  but  if  my  competitor  over  there,  when  you 
got  through  with  me,  wanted  you  for  ordinary  work  he  would  only  pay  the  mini- 
mum rate.  That  was  so  fixed  to  have  a  certain  fixed  minimum  rate  so  that 
people  would  not  cut  under.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  contractors, 
because  you  thus  have  a  rule  which  can  not  readily  be  avoided. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  general  rate  prevailing  in  this  trade  what 
you  would  call  your  minimum  rate? — A.  It  has  prevailed  since  we  have  had  this 
joint  committee;  and  the  singular  thing  about  it  is  that  it  prevails  with  employ- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  our  mason  builders'  association;  everybody  has  fol- 
lowed it.  We  had  a  singular  case  that  came  up  the  first  year  after  we  established 
this,  that  is  rather  interesting.  A  very  pronounced  nonunion  employer  who 
said  he  would  not  have  a  union  man  work  for  him — he  objected,  by  the  way,  to 
one  of  these  last  clauses  here  and  had  nothing  but  nonunion  men  to  work  for 
him — had  some  trouble  with  his  men  and  it  came  out  that  he  was  paying  the  same 
rate  of  wages  that  we  had  been  fixing,  and  working  the  same  number  of  hours; 
and  he  talked  with  me  about  it.  I  said,  "  Why  do  you  not  put  your  men  back  to 
ten  hours  then  if  you  do  not  like  your  hours?"  and  he  says,  "  I  cannot  do  it;  that 
is  the  fixed  time."  But  I  said,  "  Who  fixed  it?  The  working  men  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mason  builders,  in  the  organization,  in  their  own  committee,  and  now 
you  have  followed  it;  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  union  men  were  leading  you." 
I  said,  "Why  don't  you  put  them  back  to  the  old  wages  and  the  old  time?"  and 
he  said,  ' ' I  should  not  have  a  man  left." 

Q.  They  were  getting  the  benefit  of  organized  labor  without  bearing  any  of  the 
burden? — A.  Yes;  and  so  was  the  employer  getting  the  benefit  of  it,  and  he  was 
not  joining  with  us  and  helping  the  good  work  along. 

(The  witness  read  rule  9.     See  copy  of  rules,  p.  847. ) 

Now  you  see  there  was  a  manifest  benefit  that  arose  from  having  the  workmen 
and  employers  talk  over  together  the  inadvisability  of  having  the  business  agent 
or  walking  delegate  come  on  to  a  job  and  visit  any  individual  man  and  disturb 
his  work.  The  result  of  their  talking  together  so  showed  that  there  was  a  middle 
ground  to  be  adopted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.  )  What  are  the  duties  of  the  steward?— A.  The  duties  of 
the  steward  are  to  have  general  charge.  He  is  not  an  appointee  of  the  employers; 
he  is  an  officer  of  the  union,  and  he  has  simply  to  see  that  the  members  of  the 
union  who  are  working  on  the  building  all  have  their  proper  cards,  as  belonging 
to  the  union,  and  see  that  they  do  not  disobey  any  of  the  rules  of  the  union;  also 
to  keep  track  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  the  steward  talk  as  freely  with  the  men  as  the 
walking  delegate  could  previously? — A.  The  steward  can  do  whatever  talking  he 
has  a  mind  to,  but  the  outside  man,  the  walking  delegate,  can  only  have  a  talk 
with  the  steward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  steward  one  of  the  workmen  himself  or  does  he 
simply  stand  around  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets? — A.  No ;  he  is  a  workman.  He 
must  be  one  of  the  workmen,  an  employee. 

Q.  How  is  the  steward  selected? — A.  By  the  union. 

Q.  Is  there  a  separate  steward  on  each  job  or  is  there  a  general  steward? — A. 
A  separate  steward  on  each  job. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  something  like  the  printers— the  father  of  the  chapel 
runs  the  whole  machine? — A.  Yes. 

Now  here  follows  a  clause  that  has  excited  the  most  comment  of  anything;  I 
think  you  will  find  that  in  every  one.     [Reading:] 

"  10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  the  best  interests  of  the  employing 
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masons  demand  that  all  journeymen  stone  masons  shall  belong  to  the  stone 
masons'  union.  Therefore,  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  union 
stone  masons  by  the  members  of  the  mason  builders'  association." 

You  will  note  that  this  is  also  a  middle  ground.  It  does  not  state  that  no  one 
will  be  hired  unless  they  are  members  of  the  stone  masons  union,  but  it  is  for  the 
better  interest  of  all  that  they  belong  to  the  union,  and  that  simply  preference  of 
employment  will  be  given.  Of  course  when  we  started  off  in  this  conference  and 
through  the  first  year  the  union  men  wanted  to  have  it  fixed  that  none  but  union  men 
should  be  employed,  and  we  said,  Now  you  are  getting  on  very  dangerous  ground; 
let  us  leave  this  whole  question  of  union  and  nonunion  men  alone;  we  have  got 
along  beautifully  with  settling  these  really  important  questions  between  us;  we 
have  had  no  trouble  whatever;  we  have  voted  unanimously  for  all  of  them;  now 
let  us  let  this  rest,  but  use  our  influence  to  bring  about  a  general  condition  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  and  not  try  the  radical  measure  of  driving  non- 
union men  off;  work  right  alongside  of  the  nonunion  men,  and  we  will  simply  use 
our  influence  to  have  them  come  in  with  you.  The  result  has  been  that  they  have 
been  working  right  along  with  such  nonunion  men  and  have  not  been  making  any 
trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.)  Have  the  nonunion  men  joined  the  union? — A.  Some 
of  the  nonunion  men  have  gone  into  the  union.  There  is  only  one  prominent  case 
that  I  think  of  where  any  grievance  was  brought  up  about  a  workman,  and  that 
was  brought  up  because  a  workman  had  made  trouble  on  the  work  and  there  had 
been  trouble  between  him  and  the  steward  of  the  job.  He  was  brought  before 
the  joint  committee,  and  it  developed  that  this  man  had  been  a  persistent  non- 
payer  of  dues  in  his  union,  wanted  to  still  retain  his  membership  in  the  union  and 
did  not  want  to  pay  his  dues,  and  he  made  considerable  trouble  there.  He  had  to 
be  disciplined  and  he  was  told  he  must  pay  his  dues,  and  he  paid  his  dues,  and 
that  man  has  disappeared  out  of  the  friction  center. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  It  stands  to  reason,  does  it  not,  that  nonunion  men 
find  more  permanent  employment  and  permanent  homes  in  Boston  by  going  into 

the  unions  than  they  do . — A.  (Interrupting.)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

unions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  run,  as  far  as  their  internal  arrangements  go, 
sometimes  in  a  very  arbitrary  fashion,  which  makes  it  very  disagreeable  for  men 
who  want  to  be  conservative  to  belong  to  them;  I  believe  that  they  do  find  it 
more  advisable  to  be  in  the  union,  because  it  relieves  us  from  this  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  incrimination  and  recrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  last  March,  before  the  com- 
mission.— A.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  incrimination  in  making  any  charges,  but  I 
have  only  wanted  to  bring  out  this  one  fact — and,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  lay  this  particularly  to  heart  as.  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  matter — 
that  my  theory  is  that  no  union  of  workmen  and  no  organization  of  employers 
can  be  perfect  or  satisfactory  in  its  operations  without  some  sort  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  side.  That  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  union  of  workmen  safe 
and  sound  and  free  from  the  dangerous  things  that  they  do;  it  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  the  employers  from  being  arbitrary. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago,  when  you  mentioned  this  arrangement  with  the  work- 
men, that  they  were  in  very  bad  odor  with  the  employers.  I  suppose  the  employers 
were  in  very  bad  odor  with  them ,  and  now  both  are  in  good  odor  with  each  other? — 
A.  Well,  there  are  some  men,  as  you  know,  on  both  sides  that  will  be  so  stubborn 
that  you  can  not  get  anything  to  suit  them,  as  far  as  that  goes.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  at  the  head  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  in  Boston,  one  of  the  chief  agi- 
tators so  to  speak,  not  a  workman  but  a  man  that  is  high  in  office,  came  in  the 
other  day  and  wanted  copies  of  this  very  form  of  arbitration.  I  handed  them 
out,  and  I  said  to  him,  "I  know  that  you  are  opposed  to  this  form  of  arbitra- 
tion; are  you  willing  to  acknowledge  it?  "  He  said,  "I  am  opposed  to  it."  I  said, 
"  So  I  have  heard.  Now,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  the  reason  that  you  are  opposed 
to  it,  and  it  is  this  little  sentence  in  italics  that  troubles  you?  "  He  said,  "  Yes." 
I  said,  "Is  it  not  perfectly  fair?"  He  said,  "It  is  perfectly  fair."  I  said,  "  Yet 
you  object  to  it?  "  He  said,  "Yes;  it  cuts  out  the  sympathetic  strike."  I  said, 
"It  does,  and  that  is  exactly  what  should  be  cut  out  for  the  real  benefit  of  the 
workmen.  It  is  the  sympathetic  strike  that  is  destroying  the  best  interests  of  the 
workmen  and  the  unions." 

Q.  Was  he  an  officer  of  the  building  trades  council? — A.  Of  the  central  labor 
union. 

Q.  And  not  of  the  building  trades? — A.  No. 

Q.  All  the  building  trades  of  Boston  were  not  in  this  agreement  that  you  had? 

A.  Oh,  certainly  not;  that  is  one  of  my  great  disappointments. 

Q.  Do  those  who  are  not  interfere  with  you? — A.  Well,  their  fangs  are  drawn 
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because  we  have  got  this  big  bulk  of  men  right  out  of  the  sympathetic  strike 
center — that  is,  out  of  the  council  and  the  central  labor  union;  and  with  all  the 
masons  and  bricklayers  and  laborers  and  engineers  pursuing  their  work  right 
along,  why  the  building  trades  council  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  Now,  we 
have  got  the  engineers  in,  and  the  master  plasterers  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
plasterers  in,  but  as  to  the  carpenters  and  the  painters  and  the  plumbers  and  the 
iron  workers  and  all  the  other  trades  among  the  building  industries,  I  can  not  get 
the  employers  to  take  the  trouble  to  proceed  the  same  as  we  have.  I  suppose  it 
is  the  same  as  it  is  with  a  great  many  other  men;  they  are  too  lazy.  They  see 
the  work  is  practically  done  for  them  by  the  mason  builders,  because  we  have 
stopped  the  sympathetic  strike. 

Q.  Do  the  organizations  that  are  not  cooperating  with  your  organization  keep 
at  work? — A.  It  amounts  to  that,  because  if  they  can  not  get  all  of  the  trades  on 
a  building  to  strike,  the  sympathetic  strike  does  not  amount  to  much.  But  if  the 
steam  fitters  go  out,  or  the  iron  fitters,  or  the  plumbers,  or  the  plasterers,  or  any- 
thing, that  embarrasses  the  work,  and  it  might  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
bricklayers  would  have  to  stop  because  they  had  got  as  far  as  they  could  go;  but  it 
never  has;  because  the  year  before  the  national  association  was  formed — that  is, 
in  1886  or  1885 — we  had  the  biggest  strike  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  building 
trades  in  Boston,  which  involved  all  the  building  trades.  They  were  out  very 
many  weeks,  and  there  was  a  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  many  million  dollars. 
That  strike  was  to  drop  from  10  hours  to  9,  and  they  brought  it  on  at  the 
1st  of  May.  It  was  a  severe  fight,  and  the  employers  beat  them  out.  And  at 
the  close  of  the  strike,  I  then  insisted  that  was  the  time  for  the  employers  to 
do  something.  So  as  the  result  of  a  series.of  conferences  that  we  held  with  all 
the  employers  in  the  building  trades  at  that  time,  we  said  that  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  we  would  begin  working  9  hours  as  an  experiment — with- 
out any  demand,  without  any  movement  at  all  upon  the  part  of  the  men;  and  we 
also  announced  in  that  same  declaration  that  if  that  worked  well  without  disturb- 
ing the  interests  either  of  the  builders  or  of  the  community  we  would  as  soon  as 
practicable  try  8  hours.  So  you  see  that  we  were  constantly  moving  along  this 
line.  I  was  trying  to  force  them  up  along  the  line  to  get  to  some  place  where  we 
could  deal  harmoniously  together;  but  of  course  that  was  without  any  conten- 
tion with  the  workmgmen  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  While  you  were  endeavoring  at  that  time  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor,  did  you,  or  those  with  you  in  this  movement,  have  sufficient 
control  of  the  building  business  of  Boston  to  draw  into  the  same  hours  of  labor 
those  that  were  not  associated  with  you — the  outside  concerns,  the  independent 
builders? — A.  That  action  was  taken  not  by  this  mason  builders'  association,  but 
by  the  master  builders'  association,  which  was  the  exchange,  and  involved  men 
in  all  lines  of  the  building  business.    Yes;  that  is  what  we  did. 

Q.  Regarding  the  dropping  from  10  hours  to  9,  could  you  have  taken  that  step 
yourselves  unless  you  had  had  a  pretty  thorough  control  of  the  building  business 
of  that  city  and  if  the  nonunion  or  independent  workmen  or  contractors  who  were 
working  10  hours  had  had  the  same  opportunities  for  building  that  you  had? — A. 
We  never  paid  any  attention  to  them  or  tried  to  get  any  cooperation  at  all.  We 
simply,  as  the  master  builders'  association,  announced  that  we  would  do  this 
thing  and  took  our  chances,  and  the  practical  result  was  that  everybody  followed 
our  lead.  There  would  be  here  and  there  a  straggling  employer  that  worked  10 
hours  while  we  were  working  9. 

Q.  So  that  the  competition  that  came  from  10  hours'  work  while  you  were  work- 
ing 9  did  not  affect  you  whatever? — A.  It  did  not  stop  us  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  more  a  lucky  circumstance  than  a  business  propo- 
sition?— A.  Well,  if  we  had  waited  in  order  to  make  it  a  clear,  sound  business 
proposition  we  should  have  waited  until  to-day. 

Q.  And  you  took  the  initiative  in  a  reform  of  this  kind? — A.  Yes;  and  we  never 
have  regretted  it.  I  know  at  the  time  I  broached  the  question  of  having  a  con- 
ference looking  toward  the  establishment  of  9  hours  for  the  following  year  that 
in  our  local  body,  among  the  men  of  the  master  builders'  association  in  the 
exchange,  we  had  tremendous  opposition  to  it,  because  we  had  licked  the  men,  as 
they  said.  There  was  one  of  the  weakest  ones  who  blustered  around  and  said, 
"  We  have  licked  them,  and  we  can  lick  them  again."  I  said,  "  We  do  not  want 
to  lick  them.  We  want  to  adopt  a  more  businesslike  way."  And  it  was  finally 
carried  through  just  that  way.  We  took  the  initiative,  and  afterwards  every- 
body said  they  would  not  go  back  to  10  hours  for  any  consideration. 

Q.  Your  organization  really  controls  the  building  business?— A.  Yes;  practi- 
cally. We  do  not  do  it  directly,  but  we  are  so  influential  that  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  not  the  International  Association  of  Bricklayers 
enjoin  upon  its  subordinate  unions  that  they  must  submit  all  difficulties  with 
employers  to  arbitration,  and  if  they  do  not  they  lose  certain  benefits  in  the 
organization? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  question;  that  is  one  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  body  as  to  which  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  this  came  after  your  arrangement 
with  the  bricklayers  or  before? — A.  That  is  what  I  could  not  say.  I  know  we 
have  never  had  any  friction  with  any  of  the  national  bodies.  All  of  the  national 
organizations  have  looked  with  great  approval  on  what  we  have  done  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  they  have  had  any  rules  that  would  conflict,  I  believe  they  have  allowed 
them  to  be  ignored,  because  they  see  this  comes  approximately  to  what  they  have 
been  arguing  for  for  years. 

There  is  so  much  in  this,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  tire  you. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Go  on  with  what  you  have  to  say. 

The  Witness.  But  it  has  been  an  exceedingly  interesting  sociological  study,  and 
interesting  in  this  respect,  that  it  teaches  the  workmen  and  employers  that  they  can 
not  get  along  without  each  other,  that  they  can  not  get  along  without  consulting 
each  other  in  an  amicable  way.  At  the  first  meeting  we  held  of  this  joint  commit- 
tee I  remember  that  a  man  was  there  as  one  of  the  workmen  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spouting  very  loud  and  being  very  dramatic,  and  he  got  up  and  began  to 
declaim,  and  I  said,  "  Jerry,  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  listen  to  any  declamation, 
we  are  ten  business  men  sitting  down  to  talk  over  a  business  proposition,  and 
business  men  do  not  usually  orate. "  He  dropped  into  his  place  and  said, ' '  I  guess 
that  is  right."  And  he  never  again  raised  his  voice  above  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tional tone.  I  think  the  business  men  will  generally  say  it  has  been  very  instruc- 
tive to  them  to  come  into  contact  with  the  workmen ,  and  I  will  very  gladly  testify 
to  this,  that  I  have  heard  a  better  argument  in  regard  to  the  economic  side  of  the 
labor  question  from  a  fellow  that  carries  a  mortar  hod  than  from  anybody  else  I 
have  ever  listened  to;  he  is  carrying  a  hod  now,  and  I  met  him  on  the  street  the 
day  before  I  came  away. 

Here  is  another  mighty  interesting  thing  that  possibly  you  have  not  heard:  As 
a  result  of  coming  together  and  talking  this  matter  over  quietly  and  satisfactorily 
as  business  men,  there  was  one  friction  point  that  I  felt  should  be  guarded 
against;  and  in  the  very  first  meeting  I  staved  it  off  until  the  very  last  item 
because  I  felt  as  if  there  was  more  than  likely  to  be  trouble  there  if  anywhere; 
and  that  was  the  question  of  apprentices.  That  has  been  the  bone  of  contention 
for  years  and  years  and  years,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  about  the  business,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  building  business  for  over  30  years.  When  we  got  to  the  ques- 
tion of  apprentices,  I  said,  "  Well,  now,  we  have  just  one  more  question  to  talk 
about,  and  that  is  the  question  of  apprentices."  And  thereupon  the  president 
of  the  bricklayers'  union  arose  in  rather  an  important  way — feeling  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question,  I  mean — and  he  said,  "  We  do  feel  as  if  we  are  likely  to 
have  some  difference  of  opinion.  Things  have  gone  so  smoothly  so  far  that  we 
are  almost  afraid  to  believe  it  is  true,  but  I  guess  we  will  have  trouble  now  over 
the  apprentices."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know;  go  on,  let  us  see;  we  will  talk  about 
it."  He  said,  "We  want  to  have  the  number  of  apprentices  limited."  I  said, 
"  Yes;  you  do.  What  do  you  want  to  limit  them  to— the  bricklayers'  appren- 
tices?" He  said,  "We  want  to  limit  them  to  4  to  every  mason."  I  said,  "For 
heaven's  sake,  are  you  going  to  let  every  mason  have  4?  "  And  he  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  he  said,  "  I  thought  you  all  objected  to 
the  limitation  of  the  number."  "Oh,"Isaid,  "Wedo.  You  want  to  let  every  mason 
have  4  apprentices?  "  He  said,  "Yes."  Isaid,  "  Do  you  know  how  many  masons 
there  are  in  Boston?  "  He  said,  "  No."  I  said,  "  You  ought  to  have  looked  into 
that.  There  are  400  employing  masons."  He  said  they  had  never  looked  at  it 
in  that  way.  Now,  you  see  the  advantage  of  coming  together.  You  take  it  at 
random  in  your  organization  and  we  do,  and  then  we  get  nowhere.  But  when 
we  get  together  we  agree,  when  we  come  to  inquire  about  it.  He  said,  "  What 
do  you  propose  to  do?  "  I  said,  "  We  do  not  want  to  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices for  this  reason,  that  there  are  some  masons  in  this  city  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  that  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  any  apprentices  at  all,  while  there 
are  other  men  who  are  so  well  fitted  to  train  men  that,  if  they  can  be  encouraged 
to  take  them,  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  50  or  the  whole  number,  if  it 
was  desirable  to  have  as  many  as  that.  Now,  we  have  got  together  the  two  inter- 
ests that  ought  to  be  together  to  discuss  the  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
shall  be  able,  by  giving  a  little  time  to  it,  to  devise  a  plan  which  will  not  limit 
the  number  at  all  and  which  will  prevent  a  bad  man  from  having  even  a  single 
apprentice  and  will  insure  for  the  apprentice  when  he  is  taken  that  he  shall  serve 
his  full  term." 
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As  the  result  of  that,  without  burdening  you  by  reading  all  that  again,  I  will 
leave  with  you  what  was  done  by  that  committee.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  that  a  regular  system  of  apprenticeship 
has  been  adopted  by  the  workingmen  and  the  employers  cooperating  and  agreeing 
upon  it.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  that.  As  far  as  I  can  find  out,  the  terms  of 
apprenticeship  have  been  settled  by  the  employers  themselves,  who  have  fixed  the 
indentures;  but  here  is  something  that  takes  the  place  of  that  and  which  has 
been  a  very  admirable  thing  and  puts  the  apprentices  entirely  under  the  joint 
committee.  It  fixes  the  time  of  beginning  apprenticeship,  the  hours  of  labor, 
term  of  service,  rights  of  employer  and  rights  of  apprentice,  pay  of  apprentices, 
graduation  of  apprentices,  and  then  on  top  of  everything  else,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose we  did?  We  got  them  to  approve  trade  schools,  which  they  have  been  bit- 
terly opposed  to.    Here  is  the  article  [reading] : 

"Recognizing  the  fact  that  special  instruction  in  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  bricklaying  trade  (which  instruction  shall  comprehend  education  of  both 
mind  and  hand,  so  that  the  individual  shall  gain  a  proper  knowledge  of  quantity 
and  strength  of  materials,  and  of  the  science  of  construction)  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  special  instruction  in  other  trades  or  professions,  and,  realizing  that  the 
chances  of  an  apprentice  to  get  as  much  instruction  as  he  is  entitled  to  while 
at  work  on  buildings  is  necessarily  limited,  the  parties  to  these  rules  agree  that 
they  will  join  in  an  effort  to  establish  an  institution  in  this  city  where  all  the 
trades  shall  be  systematically  taught;  that  when  such  school  is  established  they 
will  unite  in  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  same  and  will  modify  these  rules  so 
that  a  reasonable  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  term  of  an  apprentice  by  vir- 
tue of  the  advantage  gained  through  instruction  in  said  school." 

Now  I  consider  that  alone  as  of  exceedingly  great  importance  as  a  contribution 
to  history  as  to  what  this  form  of  agreement  has  done — that  we  have  been  able  to 
straighten  out  and  get  into  proper  terms  the  whole  question  of  apprenticeship. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  number  of  apprentices  a  year  have  been 
employed? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  over  50  any  year,  where  they 
were  willing  to  have  1,600,  according  to  their  first  terms. 

Q.  (By  Mt.Farquhar.)  How  is  the  assignment  of  apprentices  made? — A.  No 
restriction  is  made. 

Q.  No  restriction  made? — A.  It  was  not  thought  wise.  We  have  rather  trusted 
to  natural  selection. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Must  an  employer  get  the  consent  of  the  joint  commit5 
tee  to  employ  an  apprentice? — A.  No;  but  if  a  mason  builder  employs  an  appren- 
tice he  must  notify  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  it,  giving  the  name  of  the 
apprentice,  etc.,  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  through  its  secretary, 
notifies  the  clerk  of  the  joint  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  apprentices? — 
A.  No;  we  do  not  limit  it  at  all. 

Q.  Haven't  you  found  in  your  trade  an  anxiety  occasionally  on  the  part  of  the 
master  builders  to  take  on  as  many  apprentices  as  possible? — A.  On  the  contrary 
the  anxiety  is  just  the  other  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  do  not  want  them? — A.  They  do  not  want  them 
at  all.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  largest  builders — he  is,  by  the  way,  secre- 
tary of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  now — the  day  before  I  came  away.  I 
said:  "How  many  apprentices  have  you?"  And  he  says:  "  I  have  not  had  one; 
I  don't  want  them." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  How  is  it  in  your  trade?  They  used  to  assign  their 
apprentices. — A.  Who  used  to  assign  them? 

Q.  The  bricklayers'  association. — A.  They  never  did  in  Boston. 

Q.  They  have  in  other  cities. — A.  They  have  in  other  cities  simply  for  this  rea- 
son ,  that  in  other  cities  they  have  not  given  any  time  to  thi  s  question ;  have  not  put 
time  into  it.  Now,  just  think  of  it.  There  are  5  busy  men  in  the  building 
business  who  give  on  an  average,  I  suppose,  1  or  2  days  every  month  to  the  ques- 
tions of  this  joint  committee.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  as  many  meetings 
of  the  joint  committee  as  that,  but  questions  that  are  going  to  be  brought  up  and 
talked  in  the  joint  committee  they  give  time  to,  and  a  lot  of  this  trouble  is  avoided. 
Chicago  is  to  blame  for  all  their  trouble.  I  have  told  them  so  many  times,  and 
they  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  national  association 
at  all. 

Q.  You  say  it  averages  50? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  over  50. 

Q.  From  where  do  you  recruit  your  building  trades  workmen  in  Boston,  by 
immigration  or  from  country  towns? — A.  I  imagine  there  is  a  good  deal  of  recruit- 
ing from  immigration.  They  seem  to  be  drifting  in — Swedes  and  a  great  many 
Irish,  and  other  nationalities  outside,  and  Germans. 
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Q.  It  probably  pays  the  master  builder,  better  to  hire  a  workman  than  to  raise 
an  apprentice?— A.  The  whole  method  of  conducting  building  business,  just  the 
same  as  the  methods  of  conducting  other  kinds  of  business,  has  altered  in  the  last 
20  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  apprentices  frequently  sons  of  the  workmen?— 
A.  They  are  very  frequently. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  they  seek  to  educate  their  children  along  the  line  of  the 
industry  that  they  are  engaged  in? — A.  I  never  made  any  effort  to  look  into  that. 
I  think  that  the  general  tendency  of  men  is  to  feel  that  their  own  employment  is 
pretty  poor  and  want  to  get  their  sons  into  something  else,  no  matter  what  their 
business  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  men,  public  men,  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere ,  have  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  trade  unions  of  this  country  because 
they  endeavored  to  suppress  apprenticeship? — A.  Yes;  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  Now,  practically  your  own  experience  shows  differently? — A.  "Well,  I  would 
not  say  that  they  have ;  where  they  ha  ve  had  no  method  of  j  oinins  with  the  employ- 
ers they  have  done  many  bad  things. 

Q.  Now,  has  not  the  practical  question  been  this,  that  the  labor  union  itself 
found  that  the  trade  could  be  recruited  from  adults,  men  who  have  learned  their 
trade  elsewhere  than  in  this  locality,  and  that  every  apprentice  was  a  drag  to  the 
trade?  I  mean  just  generally. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  ques 
tion  in  the  affirmative.  I  think  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  things  that  have 
contributed  toward  the  effort  of  the  labor  organizations  to  control  the  output  of 
apprentices,  and  among  them,  of  course,  has  been  the  great  glut  of  workmen  that 
have  come  in  from  other  countries ,  which  has  loaded  us  up ,  so  that  we  have  2  work- 
men where  we  ought  to  have  1 ;  and  so  they  have  endeavored,  in  view  of  all  these 
things,  that  have  operated  to  their  injury,  to  control  quite  arbitrarily.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  strikes  in  the  last  25  years  purely  on  the  question  of  apprentices. 
They  do  not  want  apprentices  and  say  so.  Well,  there  is  underlyingit  all  a  really 
just  cause,  and  yet  approached  in  a  near-sighted  way.  It  operated  the  same  as  ft 
did  with  us.  They  wanted  to  limit  the  number,  but  they  did  not  see  where  it  was 
going  to  land  them.  Now,  it  has  operated  in  this  way  with  us,  that  the  thing  has 
taken  care  of  itself.  It  has  been  the  same,  you  know,  as  when  men  are  told  that 
they  shall  not  do  a  thing — they  want  to  do  it.  You  go  to  one  of  these  employers, 
and  you  say  he  shall  have  only  so  many  apprentices,  and  he  says,  "  Bythunder!  I 
will."  And  then  he  goes  and  puts  on  a  lot  of  them,  and  when  he  gets  through  with 
them  he  sends  them  flying.  What  do  they  do?  They  injure  both  the  employer  and 
his  city,  because  they  go  off  to  some  other  city,  and  they  pass  themselves  off  as 
full-fledged  workmen,  and  they  injure  the  workmen,  and  they  injure  the  employer, 
because  they  are  not  skillful  men.  So  that,  if  you  can  get  around  it,  as  we  have 
by  this  system,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  accomplished  a  very  great  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  number  of  applications  for  apprentice- 
ship increasing  in  Boston? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  boys  that  want  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  they  usually  are  sent  in  to  me  by  their  parents  or  somebody  because  I 
take  pains  to  send  their  names  and  residences  and  various  items  in  regard  to  them 
to  the  mason  builders,  so  that  it  will  help  them  a  little  in  that  way.  There  are 
always  some  that  are  seeking  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  equal  to  the  supply? — A.  No;  there  are  very  few  that  are  taken 
on;  they  are  rather  avoiding  it.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have 
said,  as  you  will  see,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  as  to  this  form  of  arbitration 
being  a  reasonable,  rational,  and  practicable  plan,  in  my  own  city  only  this  mason 
builders'  association  has  taken  it  up.  I  have  urged  right  there  in  that  locality  the 
carpenters  and  all  of  the  other  trades  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  I  have  tirgedit  all 
over  the  country  in  my  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  national  association.  I  have  had 
to  travel  a  great  deal  and  talk  on  this  matter  among  other  matters  in  conjunction 
with  the  organization  of  employers,  and  still  they  do  not  take  it  up.  It  has  been 
very  .disappointing  to  me  in  that  regard,  but,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  proves 
nothing  against  the  system  that  people  do  not  use  it  any  more  than  any  other 
good  thing  is  proven  bad  simply  because  people  won't  follow  it.  It  is  good  when 
it  is  followed.  The  effort  of  this  one  organization  has  preserved  the  city  of  Boston 
from  any  general  strike  in  the  building  trades  for  9  years.  It  means  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  us,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  buildings  that  have  been 
erected.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  thing  operates:  The  engineers  were 
the  latest  ones  to  come  into  this  form,  the  hoisting  engineers;  and  the  very  next 
thing  after  they  came  in  there  was  some  trouble  with  the  iron  workers  on  a  job, 
and  the  iron  workers  were  going  to  call  a  strike  of  the  iron  workers,  and  they 
did.  Somebody  went  to  the  hoisting  engineer  on  that  job  and  told  him  he  must 
strike,  too.    Well,  the  idea  of  the  organization  having  an  agreement  had  not  got 
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through  his  skull,  so  he  stopped  work.  The  mason  builder  who  was  carrying  on 
that  job  immediately  reported  the  case  to  the  joint  committee,  and  down  came 
the  joint  committee  the  next  day  and  held  a  meeting,  and  the  engineers  on  that 
committee  were  as  angry  as  anybody  else  at  their  own  man;  they  sent  for 
nim  in  hot  haste,  and  they  gave  him  a  very  strong  disciplining,  saying  they  had 
an  agreement  that  there  should  not  be  any  striking;  and  he  should  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  anybody  but  their  officers,  and  never  go  off  on  a  strike  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mention  the  fact  somewhat  deprecatingly  that 
others  of  the  builders'  exchanges  have  not  taken  up  your  idea  as  readily  as  you 
wish.  Is  not  the  reason  back  of  that  among  the  builders  that  if  they  get  into  an 
organization  of  this  kind  where  they  find  their  hands  are  tied  by  the  builders 
themselves.who  are  their  competitors,  and  the  workmen  who  are  auxiliaries  to 
the  builders,  there  is  not  as  much  freedom  in  competition  for  bidding  up  work 
or  for  controlling  work  as  there  is  if  they  do  not  have  any  joint  agreement  at 
all,  but  a  case  of  catch-as-catch-can,  to  get  the  work  through  political  pulls, 
through  personal  influence,  through  any  other  way  that  is  common  to  those  who 
regard  themselves  as  independent  builders?  Haven't  you  found  that  that  is  the 
underlying  reason? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  answer  to  that  question  that  there 
are  combinations  working  through  exactly  such  channels  as  that  which  are 
thoroughly  unworthy,  and  they  are  productive  of  the  kind  of  men  that  are  the 
cutthroats  of  the  business.  They  will  cut  work  and  steal  work  and  skimp  work, 
and  they  are  the  sort  of  people  that  unfortunately  the  public  rather  approve  of, 
because  the  public  that  wants  a  building  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  sim- 
ply look  at  the  dollars  they  are  getting  it  for,  and  they  do  not  look  at  anything 
else;  and  the  result  is  that  a  man  of  that  sort  feels  that  he  has  some  ground  to 
work,  and  in  some  communities  he  has  more  liberty  than  in  others.  I  think 
myself — it  may  seem  conceited;  Boston  men  are  always  conceited,  you  know — 
that  we  have  a  little  better  condition  in  Boston  in  that  regard  than  in  other  cities 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  true  that,  perhaps  unfortunately  for  us,  there  has  been 
considerable  of  an  intrusion  of  a  good  many  foreign  contractors  in  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  which  is  militating  against  our  more  honorable  methods  which  have 
always  prevailed  there;  and  it  has  only  been,  I  think,  the  existence  of  our  master 
builders'  association  and  the  strength  and  standing  that  we  have  in  the  commu- 
nity that  has  enabled  us  to  keep  things  as  wholesome  as  they  are.  We  do  not 
think  they  are  as  wholesome  as  they  ought  to  be  by  a  good  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  not  the  master  bricklayers  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore  some  such  arrangement  as  this? — A.  They  had  an  arrange- 
ment somewhat  approaching  this  but  not  this  in  its  purity.  The  master  builders 
of  New  York  have  had  one  in  existence  for,  I  guess,  practically  as  long  as  the 
national  association  has  been  in  existence  and  perhaps  before  the  national  associa- 
tion prepared  this  form,  but  they  never  have  substituted  this  form  exactly, 
although  it  is  something  that  amounts  to  a  conference.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
one  peculiarity  in  regard  to  this.  You  will  not  find  anything  in  that  agreement 
that  is  a  condition.  It  is  nothing  but  purely  and  simply  an  agreement  to  leave 
everything  of  a  mutual  character  to  a  joint  committee,  and  not  tack  on  to  it  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  it  is  not  mandatory? — A.  It  is  not 
mandatory  in  the  agreement  part.  Simply  that  they  will  leave  to  10  men  the 
decision  of  these  questions.  Now,  in  all  these  other  cases  that  you  refer  to,  they 
have  what  I  consider  the  great  danger  of  certain  conditions  that  go  along  with 
the  agreements.  The  agreement  should  be  absolutely  clear  of  any  condition. 
Let  the  rules  for  the  year  give  the  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  stated  in  the  beginning  that  your  association  is 
not  as  large  as  originally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reason? — A.  lean.  It  is  the  general  condition.  There  were 
35  organizations  that  belonged  to  it  at  the  time  we  adopted  this  method:  Balti- 
more. Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Milwaukee,  Minne- 
apolis, New  York,  Omaha,  Peoria,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, Portland, Me.;  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Rochester,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.;  San  Francisco,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Syracuse,  "Washington,  D.  C; 
"Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Worcester,  Mass.  To-day,  as  I  say,  I  will  not  be  positive 
of  the  exact  number,  but  it  is  10  or  11  only.  But  it  is  the  general  rule  which  fol- 
lows all  organized  efforts,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  in  25  years,  that  organizations 
have  periods  of  enthusiasm  and  periods  of  depression.  They  get  to  believing  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  through  organization,  and  they  come  in  with  a 
rush  and  fill  up,  and  then  seeing  that  things  have  got  to  come  by  slow  degrees, 
they  drop  out.  We  are  simply  resting  quiescent  for  a  year  or  two,  waiting  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  start  up  again. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  other  city  aside  from  Boston  that  has  universally  adopted  it? 
You  have  it  more  fully  in  Boston?— A.  Yes;  and  in  Boston  it  is  only 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy,  interrupting.)  Is  not  Chicago  a  rich  field  for  your  prop- 
aganda?—A.  O,  I  am  tired  to  death  of  Chicago.  If  anybody  says  Chicago,  I 
want  to  go  out  in  the  back  yard. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  while  the  conditions  in  Chicago  are  as  they  are,  if  you  people 
were  to  go  out  there  and  bring  about  some  such  arrangement  as  this,  you  would 
be  doing  a  grand  work  and  it  would  spread  all  over  the  country.— A.  I  am  free 
to  admit  and  testify  that  all  you  say  is  quite  correct,  but  I  have  got  pretty  tired 
of  this  work.  I  have  been  in  it  15  years.  It  is  trying  work  and  discouraging 
work  and  I  have  got  very  tired  of  doing  it,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do  very 
much  more  of  it.    I  think  I  have  done  my  share  as  an  individual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  You  say  you  had  such  a  large  organization  at  the 
start  and.  it  is  now  brought  down  to  10  or  12  members;  can  you  give  the  reason 
why  many  of  these  organizations  have  dropped  out  and  ceased  to  cooperate 
with  you?— A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  These  35  were  not  all  in  at  the  start.  Here 
will  be  a  little  piece  of  inside  history.  When  the  Boston  association  began  to 
correspond  with  every  sort  of  organization  that  it  could  unearth  in  the  country, 
I  think  my  list  of  correspondents  covered  about  100  to  125  organizations  to  whom 
we  sent  letters  asking  them  to  join  us  in  a  conference  with  the  view  of  forming 
a  national  association.  We  had  only  10  cities  represented  when  they  came 
together  and  then  we  announced  the  convention  in  Chicago.  I  think  we  had 
only  12  or  13  cities  represented  at  Chicago  when  we  formed  the  national  asso- 
ciation. Then  our  propaganda  being  started  out,  we  began  gathering  in,  and 
in  4  years  afterward  we  had  these  35  organizations.  The  conditions  are  like 
this.  Organizations  of  employers  are  the  most  aggravating  things  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  Here  are  a  set  of  business  men  doing  a  lot  of  business,  and 
they  will  form  a  little  miserable  organization,  taking  in  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
and  have  a  little  miserable  assessment  of  $5  or  $6  a  year;  while  the  workmen, 
working  for  dollar  wages,  many  of  them,  pay  $15  in  the  year  in  the  way  of  dues 
to  their  unions;  while  the  organizations  of  employers  will  have  no  end  of  squab- 
bling over  paying  their  little  sum  of  $5  and  $6.  In  our  organization  in  Boston 
every  member  pays  $100  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  too.  That  is  the  condition 
that  was  prevailing  all  over  the  country;  organizations  of  employers  not  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  organization  and  forming  bodies  simply  under  the  spur 
of  some  trouble.  Such  bodies  would  not  be  half  formed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
rules,  by-laws,  and  constitution  would  be  very  shiftless  affairs,  and  their  dues 
would  be  very  small,  and  as  a  result  the  organizations  were  weak.  A  great  many 
of  these  organizations,  after  they  came  into  the  national  organization,  began  to 
get  enthused  and  thought  they  could  do  something,  but  they  did  not  have  the 
material  to  do  it  with  and  a  great  many  of  them  went  to  pieces.  The  Cincinnati 
organization — the  first  one  that  I  think  of  that  dropped  out — dropped  out  because 
the  organization  did  not  like  to  pay  dues  into  the  national  organization.  Some- 
how or  other  they  got  the  idea  that  the  national  association  could  be  carried  on 
without  money.  I  was  telling  a  gentleman  here  this  morning  that  I  thought  the 
total  expenditures  of  our  national  association,  since  we  have  been  in  existence  as 
a  national  association  until  within  the  last  2  years,  have  not  been  far  from  $50,000 
a  year.  The  Cleveland  exchange  went  to  pieces.  It  has  had  a  strange  history — 
has  been  organized  three  times.  When  I  went  there  they  had  none.  I  organized 
one  and  it  ran  a  year  or  two  and  went  to  pieces. 

Q.  Did  they  put  up  a  permanent  building? — A.  No. 

Q.  Had  no  means  of  revenue? — A.  Simply  assessments.  Denver,  Colo. ,  almost 
immediately  after  this,  had  a  setback  in  business,  and  their  organization  fell  to 
pieces.  Detroit  was  one  of  the  last  to  go  out,  and  they  got  discouraged  on  account 
of  the  assessments;  they  thought  it  should  be  less.  We  had  it  $3  per  capita  on 
each  member  of  the  local  body.  The  Grand  Rapids  exchange  went  to  pieces. 
The  Indianapolis  exchange  failed  to  pay  their  assessments  and  were  ruled  out,  and 
so  on  through  the  list.  It  is  largely  on  account  of  poor  methods  in  the  body  and 
a  failure  to  give  time  enough  to  it.  There  is  not  one  man  in  100,000  in  the  whole 
country  that  is  giving  clean,  solid,  wholesome  attention  to  any  question  of  public 
concern.  It  is  only  a  few  people  who  are  doing  the  thinking,  and  it  is  just  exactly 
the  same  in  the  building  business  as  in  the  general  community.  There  are  very 
few  among  the  builders  that  are  doing  any  thinking  in  advance.  They  wait  until 
there  is  some  trouble  right  on  their  backs,  and  then  they  say,  ' '  Let  us  get  together; 
let  us  organize;"  and  then  fall  apart  again  on  the  mere  question  of  money. 

Q.  Possibly  they  have  not  as  good  reasons  to  demand  their  organization  as  the 
working  men?— A.  The  working  men,  as  we  all  know,  have  been  agitating  these 
questions  for  a  great  many  years,  and  they  have  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  it 
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by  persistent  work  night  after  night  when  the  employers  were  doing  something 
else;  they  are  meeting  together  and  talking  over  these  questions,  and  they  keep 
at  it. 

Here  is  a  peculiar  thing,  by  the  way:  I  went  into  a  workmen's  union  and  made 
an  address,  and  I  asked  them  to  answer  this  question:  Why  it  was  that  the  worst 
kind  of  an  employer  to  talk  with,  to  get  to  be  reasonable  in  the  matter  of  unions, 
is  the  man  just  out  of  the  union  who  had  just  taken  up  business  as  an  employer? 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  true.  They  said  they  knew  it,  and  the  only  answer  they 
knew  was  because  he  had  the  bighead.    It  is  a  fact. 

I  can  not  think  of  anything  else  that  has  caused  the  decline  in  our  membership 
unless  it  is  an  inherent  evil  in  all  kinds  of  organizations — the  failure  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  organization  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion— that  you  must  keep  it  up  constantly,  all  the  time;  you  must  have  able  men 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  it,  and,  as  a  usual  thing  in  the  builders'  organization, 
these  men  can  make  more  money  by  attending  to  their  private  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  reaction  in  favor 
of  your  national  organization? — A.  My  opinion  is  we  will  probably  have  the  adhe- 
sion of  more  exchanges  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  Mr.  Sayward's  testimony  has  been  far  more  interesting, 
and  perhaps  just  as  valuable,  as  though  he  had  prepared  it  in  advance,  and  I  hope 
if  any  other  points  occur  to  him,  which  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  present, 
that  he  will  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  present  them  to  the  commission. 

The  Witness.  I  have  taken  this  book  and  marked  one  or  two  places,  showing 
just  where  this  matter  of  arbitration  came  up  and  where  we  finally  adopted  it. 
It  took  from  the  time  we  met  in  Chicago  until  the  St.  Paul  meeting  to  get  them  to 
appoint  a  committee  even.  Here  you  will  see  where  we  discussed  the  matter.  It 
was  a  very  hot  discussion  and  it  was  very  strenuously  opposed.  If  it  is  at  all  of 
interest  to  you,  you  will  find  it  in  these  pages  here  just  as  it  was  adopted.  Of 
course  you  will  see  from  the  general  tenor  of  what  I  have  had  to  say  that  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  unions,  but  I  do  not  want  to  leave  a  wrong  impression.  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  unions  of  workmen  and  of  employers  too,  and  I  believe  you 
must  have  them;  but  I  believe  the  only  way  you  can  have  them  right  and  do  the 
business  is  to  have  some  method  of  joining  their  unions  together  so  they  can  cor- 
rect each  other.  Where  the  workmen  have  been  entirely  alone  they  have  com- 
mitted the  hugest  blunders.    Everybody  makes  blunders. 

Q.  You  have  a  settled  condition  prevailing  in  Boston.  Is  not  the  union  largely 
responsible  for  that  condition? — A.  If  there  had  not  been  any  union  there,  we 
would  not  have  had  anything  of  this  kind  at  all,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  evolu- 
tion that  runs  through  all  things  that  we  know  about  in  this  world,  that  certain 
conditions  prevail  that  have  to  be  corrected,  and  they  must  prevail  to  the  extent 
of  being  corrected  before  you  get  the  right  thing. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  argument  that  I  made  at  New  York  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  touches  on  that.  I  was  replying  to  something  a  man  from  St.  Louis  had 
said,  objecting  to  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  saying  the 
national  association  could  not  legislate.  I  replied,  saying:  "My  friend  from  St. 
Louis  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  legislation;  that  it  is  not  something  which 
this  body  is  going  to  do.  We  have  recognized  from  the  start  that  we  are  simply 
a  congress  of  builders;  we  come  together  from  council  and  to  recommend  back  to 
the  various  filial  bodies  that  we  represent,  and  to  all  others,  whether  they  belong 
to  us  or  not,  feasible  methods  by  and  through  which  we  believe  the  things  that 
are  proper  to  do  can  be  accomplished.  If  the  filial  body  in  Detroit  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  recommend  to  its  mason  builders,  or  to  its  car- 
penter builders,  or  to  its  plumber  builders,  or  to  its  painters,  to  take  up  this  form 
of  arbitration,  the  national  association  has  no  means  of  coercion,  and  has  no  desire 
to  coerce.  It  simply  says  this:  We  believe  this  to  be  a  good  plan — the  wisest  way; 
that  is  all.  No  one  is  hampered  or  bound  by  it,  and  if  the  recommendations  are 
not  followed  no  fault  will  be  found.  The  national  association  can  only  say  this: 
You  have  asked  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  hamper  and  embarrass  you 
in  the  questions  arising  between  your  workmen  and  yourselves.  We  have  given 
you  our  best  judgment  in  the  premises,  and  if  you  do  not  choose  to  follow  it,  that 
is  your  own  affair .  We  think  you  are  making  a  mistake.  I  apprehend  that  those 
special  trade  organizations  that  do  put  up  the  standard  of  arbitration  upon  just 
principles  will  find  their  strength  increasing  year  to  year;  their  example  will  be 
followed,  and  by  and  by — you  can  not  do  these  things  all  in  a  minute — all  of  the 
trades  associations — employers  and  workmen  alike — will  find  it  wise  to  prune  off 
improper  things,  and,  when  this  is  done,  that  they  can  come  together  on  perfectly 
honorable  and  proper  grounds.  I  wish  to  be  fair  to  both  sides,  and  I  wish  to  say 
this  much,  that  I  believe  that  organizations  of  employers  need  improvement 
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almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  organizations  of  workmen.  Simply  because  they 
are  employers  does  not  by  any  means  make  them  entirely  just  in  all  that  they  do. 
Many  a  time  they,  too,  are  arbitrary;  they,  too,  step  too  far;  they,  too,  claim  too 
much — arrogate  too  much  to  themselves.  One  of  the  things  that  this  national 
body  is  doing,  or  should  attempt  to  do,  is  to  try  and  show  how  these  two  great 
interests,  which  are  bound  to  exist  no  matter  how  much  we  talk — the  interests  of 
the  workmen  and  the  interests  of  the  employers — can  be  harmonized,  so  that  jus- 
tice will  prevail."  That,  I  think,  is  my  opinion  in  a  nutshell  in  regard  to  the 
whole  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Durand.)  I  had  some  conversation  in  New  York  with  the 
epresentatives  of  a  number  of  builders'  organizations — carpenters,  tile  setters, 
and  others — and  they  complained  that  they  had  been  unable  to  make  agreements 
or  unable  to  keep  up  the  system  after  its  establishment  because  of  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  unions.  They  said,  after  making  agreements  for  the  year  the  unions 
would  sometimes  break  them,  if  a  convenient  time  seemed  to  arise  for  demanding 
higher  wages  or  better  conditions;  and,  further,  that  when  negotiations  were 
being  made  with  the  unions  for  establishing  an  annual  scale  or  settling  a  diffi- 
culty, the  representatives  of  the  unions — the  committee — would  not  be  given 
power  to  actually  sign  the  agreements,  but  in  every  case  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  unions;  that  the  union  would  frequently  repudiate  the  negotiations  thus 
far  carried  on,  and  would  often  send  back  a  new  committee  instead  of  the  old 
one,  so  that  the  continuity  of  negotiations  would  be  broken  up.  A  good  many 
complaints  were  thus  made  on  account  of  the  irresponsibility  and  unbusiness-like 
methods  of  the  unions.  Do  you  consider  that  a  frequent  difficulty,  or  whether 
the  difficulty  is  more  serious  on  the  part  of  the  union  than  on  the  part  of  the 
employer? — A.  As  I  understand,  the  employers  make  this  general  statement? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  My  belief  in  regard  to  that,  without  having  the  specific  case  before 
me — my  opinion  is  that  they  have  not  proceeded  right  at  the  initial  movement. 
If  they  had  done  what  the  national  association  has  recommended,  they  would 
not  have  had  any  trouble  of  that  kind  at  all  if  they  got  the  thing  started  right; 
but  unless  you  get  one  of  these  arbitration  movements  started  right  you  are 
bound  to  get  into  a  snarl  somehow.  You  must  have  it  introduced  in  both 
bodies — introduced  into  their  by-laws — a  thoroughly  laid  foundation ;  and  without 
this  you  are  bound  to  get  into  some  trouble. 

Q.  Doubtless  some  unions  are  more  strongly  organized  and  more  responsible  in 
their  management  than  others? — A.  Undoubtedly;  and  the  same  of  employers' 
organizations,  too.  Some  of  them  are  better  formed  than  others,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  keep  an  organization  right  after  you  have  it  started, 
because  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  the  membership  of  a  national  organization 
applies  to  the  single  trade  organization.  The  individuals  in  the  organization  get 
slack,  and  one  after  another  says,  "  What  good  am  I  getting  out  of  this  organiza- 
tion?" And  he  steps  out,  and  that  weakens  it  so  much.  And  so  you  will  find  in 
New  York  and  almost  every  other  State,  that  enough  pains  is  not  taken  in  the 
method  of  organization  of  the  various  bodies.  I  will  say  in  regard  to  our  experi- 
ence in  Boston  with  the  unions  we  have  there,  that  we  have  never  had  any 
trouble  caused  by  their  going  back  on  the  decisions  of  the  joint  committee. 

Q.  Do  the  committees  with  whom  you  negotiate  usually  appear  with  power 
themselves  to  sign  an  agreement,  or  do  they  have  to  refer  it  back? — A.  Yes! 
with  power.    We  would  not  have  gone  into  any  agreement  with  them  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  I  presume  it  may  be  considered  that  a  great  many  of 
the  members  of  trades  unions  are  nomadic,  and  travel  from  city  to  city  and  State 
to  State,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  unmarried  men  and  others  who  have  no 
stock  in  the  community  whatever? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  state  whether,  as  a  result  of  your  plan  of  procedure  in  what 
we  might  call  a  joint  partnership  of  capital  and  labor — whether  in  Boston  men 
have  acquired  homes  who  never  had  homes  before;  whether  they  marry  and  are 
raising  families,  and  are  better  off  than  they  were  before? — A.  That  I  can  not 
answer  as  specifically  as  you  would  like. 

Q.  From  your  own  knowledge  of  workingmen  that  you  have  had  yourself? 

A.  Since  I  have  been  in  association  work  I  have  had  to  practically  knock  my  own 
business  in  the  head.  But  with  us  in  Boston,  I  would  say  there  are  more  resident 
workmen  than  almost  any  other  city  in  the  country.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so  large 
a  city  as  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  there  is  some  shifting  about,  but  I  think 
there  is  less  of  that  than  there  used  to  be.  The  old  word  "  journeyman  "  came 
from  that  traveling  about.  I  think  as  a  rule  men  settle  more  than  they  used  to 
in  the  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  this  plan  of  general  agreements  really  lends  stability  to 
the  men's  employment  first  of  all? — A.  It  certainly  does. 
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Q.  And  more  than  that,  to  his  credit  in  the  community,  to  his  stability  and 
permanency  as  a  citizen,  and  ultimately  a  taxpayer;  and  when  he  becomes  the 
taxpayer,  an  interested  party,  and  will  stay  by  all  these  plans  that  are  good  for 
him,  won't  the  practical  good  of  this  thing  ultimately,  if  properly  carried  out  by 
unions  and  employers,  result  in  almost  a  partnership  of  capital  and  labor  in  the 
settlement  of  trouble? — A.  It  seems  so  to  me.  If  the  general  plan  were  followed 
out  in  its  entirety,  not  only  in  the  building  business,  but  in  all  other  kinds  of 
business — and  I  can  not  see  why  it  is  not  just  as  applicable  inthe  manufacturing 
business — it  would  produce  as  settled  a  condition  as  we  could  hope  for. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  really  about  the  most  practical  way  of 
settling  strikes  in  this  country? — A.  It  is  better  than  that.  It  does  not  settle 
strikes;  it  prevents  them.  It  should  not  be  called  a  method  of  settling  strikes, 
but  a  method  of  preventing  all  troubles  between  employers  and  workmen.  That 
is  precisely  what  it  does;  it  prevenst  them.  We  go  to  work  like  business  men — 
"  I  have  something  to  sell  and  you  wish  to  buy;  what  will  you  pay  for  it?  " 

There  is  one  question  you  did  not  ask  me,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  was  just  going  to  ask  your  view  in  regard  to  State 
arbitration.— A.  The  reputation  is  that  the  Massachusetts  State  board  is  a  pretty 
good  board,  but  we  do  not  think  anything  at  all  of  it  among  the  builders.  We 
have  not  brought  a  case  before  it  for  years.  The  treatment  of  the  one  or  two 
cases  brought  before  it  was  absolutely  so  absurd  that  we  dropped  out  for  the 
reason  that  the  men  did  not  know  anything.  You  may  choose  six  of  the  best 
judges  in  the  United  States  and  put  them  on  a  building  matter  and  they  would 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  not  that  same  objection  obtain  with  refer- 
ence to  the  trial  of  a  controversy  between  the  builders  and  employees,  or  the 
builders  themselves  before  a  jury? — A.  Some  criminal  case? 

Q.  No,  a  civil  case.— A.  I  never  heard  of  a  civil  case  at  law  being  brought 
between  them,  so  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  often  occurs  there  are  differences  between  the  trade  and  the  contractor 
which  have  to  be  settled  by  law.  There  may  be  cases  where  some  contractor 
thinks  he  has  been  injured  by  the  action  of  some  union,  and  an  individual  suit 
results,  say,  between  the  contractor  and  subcontractor. — A.  That  is  very  true 
where  it  brings  in  details  of  business,  and  that,  I  think,  is  generally  acknowledged; 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  in  any  particular  business  for  any  jury  to  get  at 
a  thing  closely  and  accurately.  But  here  is  a  matter  that  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  a  dispute  between  two  individuals.  It  is  the  settlement  of  a 
principle,  and  the  people  who  are  going  to  settle  that  principle  can  only  be  those 
who  know  something  about  the  business.  I  think  that  the  State  board  of  arbi- 
tration never  is  in  a  condition  to  give  that  fair  consideration  to  it,  because  they 
are  at  sea.    They  do  not  even  know  the  terms  of  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  What  are  your  views  on  compulsory  arbitration? — 
A.  I  want  to  say  just  this  much:  I  believe  that  voluntary  arbitration  of  this  sim- 
ple and  pure  character  is  the  best  possible  thing,  and  1  am  somewhat  inclined  to 
believe  that  when  people  won't  do  this  sort  of  thing  they  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  do  the  nearest  thing  to  it  that  can  be  devised.  Now,  the  New  Zealand  method 
of  compulsory  arbitration  is  very  good,  but  it  does  not  arrange  for  the  substitution 
of  voluntary  arbitration.  I  should  think  all  compulsory  arbitration  should  be 
simply  leading  up  to  voluntary  arbitration.  They  should  say, ' '  Gentlemen,  until 
you  are  ready  to  go  into  this  matter  voluntarily,  which  is  the  true  way  to  do  this 
thing,  and  relieve  the  community  of  the  disturbance,  you  must  be  compelled  to;" 
but  they  should  compel  them  to  use  the  same  elements.  They  could  be  compelled 
to  select  men  from  their  own  constituents.  Of  course,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
amicable  as  a  voluntary  board,  but  I  sometimes  get  so  discouraged  in  trying  to 
get  them  to  do  it  voluntarily  that  I  would  like  almost  to  see  them  compelled  to 
doit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  need  of  compulsory  arbitration  until  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  public  peace  is  threatened? — A.  That  is  the  difficulty;  you  have 
to  wait  for  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  frame  any  law  that  would  compel  arbitration 
when  they  get  close  to  the  danger  line  of  a  riot,  bloodshed,  and  unlawful  means? — 
A.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that,  as  I  am  not  an  experienced  lawmaker,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  frame  such  a  law;  but  when  it  is  so  easy 
why  don't  people  do  it? 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  appealing  to  the  police  power  of  the  State,  the 
strength  and  sovereignty  of  the  State,  it  is  better  to  use  all  means  to  reach  the 
self-interest  of  the  two  parties  in  antagonism?— A.  Sure. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  nearly  all  settlements  are  made  tinder  opposition? — A.  Yes. 
It  is  an  awful  thing  to  let  things  go  until  you  have  to  kill  people  to  stop  it.  Some- 
times things  occur  so  that  you  must  do  it,  but  it  is  perfectly  awful  to  think  it  is 
so.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  plan  suggested,  I  think,  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams  10  or  12  or  15  years  ago.  It  came  out  in  one  of  the  period- 
icals, and  if  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  great  railroad  corporations  there  never 
would  have  been  any  railroad  troubles  from  that  time  on.  It  was  simple,  honor- 
able, and  never  would  have  hurt  a  soul.  It  was  the  same  idea  as  this,  but  he 
approached  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lawyer,  and  it  was  much  more  elaborate: 
but  it  was  practically  to  give  to  the  employes  a  fair  share  of  judgment  in  regard 
to  what  the  policy  of  the  railroad  should  be.  It  was  a  splendid  thing,  but  it  was 
shoved  aside.  Very  much  the  same  proposition  as  was  made  when  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  appeared  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  London  and  presented  a  plan 
very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  labor  capitalization,  that  as  soon  as  the  workman 
had  the  immediate  interests  of  himself  and  employer  in  touch  all  strikes  would 
vanish  at  once. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  questions  of  incorporating  labor  unions? — A.  I 
think  all  organizations  of  that  nature  should  be  incorporated  under  some  general 
law,  organizations  of  workmen  and  employers,  so  as  to  define  their  functions. 
Our  Master  Builders'  Association  in  Boston  is  chartered  under  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  any  of  the  unions  in  this  arrangement  with  you 
incorporated? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  unions  in  Boston  that  are  incorporated? — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  are  favorable  to  incorporation? — A.  I  do  not  of  my 
own  knowledge.  I  have  heard  it  said  they  do  not  favor  being  incorporated,  but 
that  I  only  know  second  hand.  I  never  heard  any  of  the  officials  say  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  there  any  rule  in  your  organization,  either  general 
rule  or  otherwise,  that  the  members  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston,  for 
instance,  shall  not  work  for  any  but  union  employers? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  allow  the  local  union  to  make  its  own  arrangements? — A.  Yes;  and  the 
local  union  is  perfectly  free  to  discipline  any  employing  mason  builders  who  are 
outside  of  the  Mason"  Builders'  Association  that  they  see  fit.  If  they  choose  to 
strike  against  any  mason  builder  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  association,  we  can 
find  no  fault,  because  we  have  no  authority  over  that  mason  builder. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Professor  Durand  suggests  that  it  is  common  to  have  rules 
tying  down  journeymen,  that  they  shall  not  work  for  any  but  members  of  this 
organization. 

The  Witness.  Where  is  this? 

Professor  Durand.  It  is  quite  common. 

The  Witness.  They  have  tried  that  in  many  places — doing  that  sort  of  thing — 
and  I  think  it  has  caused  considerable  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  that  a  great  cause  of  trouble  in  Chicago? — A. 
Yes. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  U,  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  J.  HOGAN, 

Secretary  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hogan  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  M.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address  and  official  desig- 
nation?— A.  Thomas  J.  Hogan,  Auditorium  Tower,  Chicago.  I  am  secretary  of 
the  two  national  organizations  connected  with  the  stove  business,  the  National 
Association  of  Stove  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  which  treats  altogether 
of  the  commercial  side  of  the  business;  and  the  Stove  Founders' National  Defense 
Association,  which  treats  with  all  matters  of  contention  between  members  and 
their  employees,  when  such  matters  can  not  be  equitably  adjusted  by  the  parties 
directly  interested. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  stove  manufacturing  busi- 
ness?— A.  About  33  years. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  your  trade  as  a  stove  founder  or  moulder,  or  otherwise? — A. 
Yes  as  a  molder. 
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Q.  And  you  have  also  been  an  employer  of  labor?— A.  Yes. 

S'  ■B^'ye  y°u  kad  tne  immediate  management  of  manufacturing  concerns?— A. 
I  nave  had  the  entire  management,  as  vice-president  and  manager. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Now  if  you  have  a  statement  to  make  you  may  proceed. 

The  "Witness  (reading) :  "  The  Stove  Founders' National  Defense  Association- 
why  organized:  For  more  than  30  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Stove 
Founders'  National  Defense  Association  the  stove  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  were  in  continual  warfare  with  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica. _  The  latter  organization,  which  is  composed  of  stove  and  machinery  mould- 
ers, is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  organizations  representing 
manufacturing  industries  of  a  special  character,  and  up  to  the  year  1890  seemed 
to  be  specially  devoted  to  promoting  strife  and  disorder  in  the  stove  manufactur- 
ing industry.  The  large  membership  and  the  power  to  control  the  actions  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  workmen  who  followed  stove  moulding  for  a  living  made 
them  very  arbitrary  in  their  demands,  which  were  enforced  upon  manufacturers 
individually  and  collectively  without  regard  to  the  prevailing  conditions. 

"  The  interests  of  the  manufacturers  were  seldom  if  ever  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  no  thought  was  given  to  the  consequences  that  might  follow  whether  the 
ultimate  end  was  victory  or  defeat.  An  individual  manufacturer  to  undertake  to 
fight  against  an  organization  so  powerful  courted  defeat  and  inevitably  the  ruin 
of  his  business. 

"  The  city  of  Troy  was  at  one  time  noted  for  its  stove  industries,  and  its  stoves 
were  sent  to  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  there  were  in  the  memory  of  the 
writer  30  stove  foundries  in  operation  in  that  city  and  vicinity.  To-day  one  mod- 
erate sized  foundry  could  easily  manufacture  all  the  stoves  sold  from  that  city. 
This  condition  was  brought  about  through  frequent  strikes  and  lockouts  that 
diverted  the  trade  to  other  sections,  eventually  closing  up  the  factories. 

"  The  last  strike  and  lockout  in  that  city  occurred  in  1886  and  lasted  nearly  8 
months ;  8  or  9  large  stove  foundries  were  involved,  nearly  all  of  which  have  since 
gone  out  of  the  business.  It  was  during  this  lockout  that  the  idea  was  conceived 
of  organizing  stove  manufacturers,  and  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense 
Association  was  formed  after  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Stove  Manu- 
facturers held  in  Cleveland,  June,  1886,  with  the  view  of  protecting  its  members 
against  unjust  and  unlawful  actions  of  labor  organizations ,  and  to  prevent  a  recur 
rence  of  conditions  responsible  for  the  lockout  above  mentioned. 

"  The  primary  object  of  the  defense  association  was  to  unite  the  manufacturers 
of  stoves  for  their  mutual  protection  against  any  unjust  and  unlawful  acts  of  their 
workmen,  whether  through  the  influence  of  labor  organizations  or  otherwise. 

' '  It  was  also  the  desire  and  aim  of  its  promoters  to  so  conduct  its  operations  as  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  only  fairness  and  equity  would  be  countenanced 
upon  any  question  affecting  the  interests  of  its  members,  and  that  anything  to  the 
contrary  would  be  met  with  a  resistance  supported  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
organization,  that  would  have  but  one  result,  viz,  convince  organizations  of 
employees,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  a  just  and  reasonable  course  must 
be  taken  upon  all  questions  affecting  their  mutual  interests. 

"  Strikes:  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  S.  F.N.  D.  A.  was  effected  the 
International  Moulders'  Union,  through  the  local  union,  made  a  demand  upon  one 
of  our  members  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  firm  immediately  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  who  decided,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  to  protect  the  member,  and  succeeded 
in  a  very  short  time  in  defeating  the  strikers. 

"  Several  other  strikes  were  instituted  after  the  one  mentioned  above,  but  in 
each  case  the  strikers  were  defeated  and  the  shops  became  independent  or  non- 
union shops. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  defense  association  proved  its  superiority 
by  defeating  every  attempt  of  labor  organizations  to  cope  with  it,  it  was  not  at 
any  time  the  aggressor ;  it  simply  defended  its  members  and  aided  them  in  running 
their  works. 

"  The  defense  association  is  not  opposed  to  labor  organizations,  and  has  always 
conceded  the  right  of  employees  to  join  an  organization  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so; 
and,  furthermore,  they  do  not  sanction  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  in  a  shop 
that  is  practically  considered  a  union  shop,  but  they  do  protest  against  any  demand 
of  the  union  to  discharge  a  man  who  has  been  employed  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  shop  if  he  prefers  not  to  join  the  union.  The  union  must  exert  its  influence 
in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  to  get  the  man  into  the  union  or  let  him  remain  at 
work  as  a  nonunion  man. 

"The  officers  of  the  defense  association  recognize  the  rights  of  employees 
whether  they  are  members  of  an  organization  or  not,  and  advise  the  members  to 
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always  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  them.  Every  question  that  comes  up  is  treated 
as  a  business  proposition,  the  interests  of  both  employer  and  employee  being  care- 
fully studied  ana  considered,  and  decided  upon  a  basis  of  equity  and  fairness. 

"Since  the  introduction  of  the  annual  conferences_ between  the  Iron  Moulders' 
Union  of  North  America  and  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association 
in  1891,  there  has  never  been  a  strike  or  lockout  among  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N. 
D.  A.  and  their  employees,  and  while  many  questions  come  up  during  the  course 
of  the  year  they  are  always  settled  in  an  amicable  manner  by  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  both  organizations.  Perfect  confidence  has  been  established  between  the 
two  organizations  and  all  agreements  have  been  faithfully  carried  out." 

Now  then,  I  have  another  paper  here  which  I  had  probably  better  read: 

"The  term  'arbitration,'  as  generally  understood,  does  not  operate  in  our 
agreements. 

"Both  national  organizations  insist  upon  all  questions  being  first  taken  up  by 
the  parties  directly  interested  and  every  effort  made  to  reach  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment, and  only  upon  the  failure  of  these  efforts  are  they  to  call  upon  the  presi- 
dents or  their  representatives. 

"  Both  organizations  are  supposed  to  be  represented  by  men  who  are  expert 
and  fully  capable  to  take  up  the  questions  at  issue,  and  when  they,  after  due  con- 
sideration, decide  the  question,  the  verdict  is  regarded  by  all  parties  as  being  fair 
or  reasonable;  at  any  rate,  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and  therefore  desirable 
under  the  circumstances. 

"  Our  success  in  dealing  with  these  matters  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
substitution  of  the  plan  of  thorough  conferences  by  the  parties  in  interest  rather 
than  leaving  them  to  be  decided  by  a  disinterested  party,  who  would  be  almost 
sure  to  be  biased  in  either  direction — at  least  the  party  decided  against  would  so 
look  upon  it — whereas  under  our  plan  an  agreement  being  reached  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  both  sides,  it  is  accepted  without  further  question." 

Q.  (By  Mr.FAEQUHAK.)  Do  you  now  desire  to  supplement  anything  in  that  by 
any  oral  statement? — A.  No,  nothing  further.  If  there  are  any  questions  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Q.  You  might  nowproceed  to  agreements  made  in  1891. — A.  I  thought  I  would 
read  our  preamble  and  resolutions  when  we  started  the  conferences.  In  March, 
1891,  the  representatives  from  both  organizations  met  at  Chicago  with  a  view 
of  trying  to  come  to  some  understanding  that  would  do  away  with  further  con- 
tentions or  strikes,  and  at  that  time  the  following  preamble  was  adopted. 

Q.  By  both  parties? — A.  By  both  parties.  Legislation  must  be  by  both  parties, 
and  if  possible  be  concurred  in  unanimously.     (Beading:) 

"  Whereas  there  has  heretofore  existed  a  sentiment  that  the  members  of  the 
Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association  and  the  members  of  the  Iron 
Moulders'  Union  of  North  America  were  necessarily  enemies,  and  in  consequence 
a  mutual  dislike  and  distrust  of  each  other  and  of  their  respective  organizations 
has  arisen,,  provoking  and  stimulating  strife  and  ill  will,  resulting  in  severe  pecu- 
niary loss  to  both  parties:  Now,  this  conference  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other's  persons,  methods,  aims,  and 
objects,  believing  that  thereby  friendly  regard  and  respect  may  be  engendered, 
and  such  agreements  reached  as  will  dispel  all  inimical  sentiments,  prevent  fur- 
ther strife,  and  promote  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  all  parties  concerned." 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted  (reading) : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settle- 
ment of  any  dispute  between  the  members  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North 
America  and  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 

"  That  a  conference  committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  stove  moulders  appointed  by  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North 
America  and  three  persons  appointed  by  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. ,  all  to  hold  their  offices 
from  May  1  to  April  30  of  each  year. 

"  Whenever  there  is  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the 
moulders  in  his  employ  (when  a  majority  of  the  latter  are  members  of  the  Iron 
Moulders'  Union) ,  and  it  can  not  be  settled  amicably  between  them,  it  shall  be 
referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations  before  named,  who  shall  them- 
selves or  by  delegates  give  it  due  consideration.  If  they  can  not  decide  it  satisfac- 
torily to  themselves,  they  may,  by  mutual  agreement,  summon  the  conference 
committee,  to  whom  the  dispute  shall  be  referred,  and  whose  decisions  by  a 
majority  vote  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  each  party  for  the  term  of  12  months. 

"Pending  adjudication  by  the  presidents  and  conference  committee,  neither 

party  to  the  dispute  shall  discontinue  operations,  but  shall  proceed  with  business 

■  in  the  ordinary  manner.    In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  committee  of  conference,  it 

shall  be  filled  by  the  association  originally  nominating.    No  vote  shall  be  taken 

except  by  a  full  committee  or  by  an  even  number  of  each  party." 
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Now,  that  is  as  far  as  we  went  in  1891,  but  we  have  had  conferences  right  along 
after  that.  That  is  the  foundation  of  it.  I  call  attention  there  to  the  point  that 
when  these  matters  are  up  for  consideration  and  adjustment  the  foundries  are 
run,  the  men  remain  at  work,  there  is  no  time  lost,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
when  it  is  decided  it  dates  from  the  time  the  thing  was  first  brought  up. 

Q.  A  dispute  of  that  character  is,  then,  first  left  to  the  presidents  of  the  two 
associations? — A.  We  insist  that  the  parties  directly  interested — that  is,  the 
employer  and  his  employees — shall  get  together  and  use  every  reasonable  means 
to  adjust  it.  In  the  meantime  they  have  informed  the  officers  of  each  organiza- 
tion. They  receive  advice  so  as  to  help  them  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and 
then  if  they  can  not  agree  they  call  on  the  presidents  or  their  representatives  to 
take  the  matter  up.  When  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  these  representatives  the 
matter  is  entirely  at  their  disposal.  Neither  the  employers  nor  the  employees 
have  anything  further  to  say  except  to  answer  questions  relating  to  the  matter 
at  issue,  and  of  course  all  the  facts  are  brought  out  by  the  representatives  and 
they  together  go  into  it  thoroughly.  Sometimes  they  may  have  to  go  into  con- 
siderable detail.  They  find  out  everything  in  connection  with  it,  because  both 
understand  all  the  details  and  they  are  able  to  go  into  them  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  then  they  get  together  and  decide  what  is  right.  Now,  in  the  9  or  10  years 
that  the  organizations  have  been  getting  together  in  that  way  it  has  never  but 
once  gone  beyond  the  presidents  or  their  representatives;  never  gone  to  the  con- 
ference committee  but  once.  It  was  a  case  in  Ohio,  and  our  members  voted 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  motilders'  union — voted  against  their 
own  member  because  he  was  wrong.  The  member  was  not  satisfied;  felt  that  it 
was  not  right.  He  was  the  only  man,  in  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  were  con- 
cerned, that  ever  disputed  anything  done  between  the  two  organizations,  and  he 
was  told  that  if  he  fought  the  question  it  would  have  to  be  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility; that  he  would  receive  no  support  from  the  organization. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Phillips.]  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  history  of  the  various  confer- 
ences, and  how  you  have  settled  disputes? — A.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  do  that, 
because  there  are  so  many  things  which  are  applicable  to  the  business  alone,  and 
you  probably  would  not  understand  them.  Now,  for  instance,  the  moulders  may 
in  some  certain  foundry  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  enough  price  for  their  work, 
and  they  will  demand  an  adjustment.  Well,  the  firm  as  a  general  thing  will  say 
that  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  it,  or  that  they  can  not  pay  it,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  finally  the  men  bring  the  matter  before  the  national 
officers,  or  our  member  may  bring  it  up  to  me  if  he  finds  the  men  are  getting  a 
little  bit  troublesome — maybe  won't  make  the  work,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  then  the  representatives  of  both  organizations  go  there,  and  in  order  to 
make  this  adjustment  they  secure  stoves  that  are  made  in  that  district,  in  that 
competitive  district,  and  they  get  the  price  and  they  make  comparisons,  and 
the  idea  is  to  keep  the  price  just  about  the  same  all  through  the  district.  The 
men  will  claim,  you  know,  that  the  price  paid  by  Mr.  John  Brown  is  more  than 
the  price  paid  by  this  firm,  and  so  when  you  make  a  comparison  and  find  that 
out,  sometimes  it  means  a  reduction;  that  has  occurred  two  or  three  times.  Then 
they  had  to  stand  for  it.  The  men  were  really  wrong.  They  thought  they  were 
getting  less  than  the  people  in  other  parts  of  that  district,  and  then,  when  the 
comparison  was  made,  of  course  to  be  consistent  it  must  be  either  an  advance 
or  a  reduction.  The  idea  is  that  in  making  the  comparison  the  prices  must  be 
regulated. 

Q.  Sometimes  when  they  applied  for  an  increase  they  got  a  reduction  instead  of 
an  increase? — A.  Yes;  that  has  occurred  a  few  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhab.)  How  many  district  organizations  have  you? — A.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  four  districts.  We  have  also  what  we  call  district  commit- 
tees, but  they  are  never  called  upon  unless  as  a  last  resort,  or  to  take  up  questions 
with  organizations  that  we  have  no  agreements  with.  The  only  organization  that 
we  have  a  real  form  or  agreement  with  is  the  iron  moulders'  organization,  which 
represents  the  large  percentage  of  our  employees. 

Q.  In  your  organization  you  must  have  had  many  open  shops  when  you  made 
your  arrangement  in  1891.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  open  shops  to-day  to 
your  whole  trade,  or  to  your  whole  organization? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember 
about  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  membership  are  running  what  are  called  open 
shops.  That  is,  men  can  work  there,  no  matter  whether  they  belong  to  an  organi- 
zation or  not— no  discrimination  is  made. 

Q.  Have  you  any  nonunion  shops  now  in  your  defense  association? — A,  Oh,  yes. 
We  have  two  shops  that  are  called  strictly  nonunion  shops.  What  I  mean  by 
nonunion  shops  are  shops  where  the  firms  won't  recognize  any  union  rules  what- 
ever, and  employ  mostly  nonunion  men  that  do  not  belong  to  any  organization. 
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Q.  Now,  these  firms  are  in  your  association  and  subject  to  the  defense  of  this 
association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  in  a  nonunion  shop  of  that  kind,  have  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  iron  moulders'  union  authority  to  settle  a  strike  jointly 
with  your  committee? — A.  Yes,  providing  any  union  men  are  employed.  That 
is  covered  by  a  clause  that  was  adopted  in  1898,  being  clause  13.  It  says  here 
(reading) :  "  Clause  13,  Conf .  1898.  Whenever  a  difficulty  arises  between  a  mem- 
ber of  the  S.  F.N.  D.  A.  (whose  foundry  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
clause  3, 1891  conference)  and  the  moulders  employed  by  him,  and  said  difficulty 
can  not  be  amicably  settled  between  the  member  and  his  employees,  it  shall 
be  submitted  for  adjudication  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations,  or 
their  representatives,  without  prejudice  to  the  employees  presenting  said 
grievance." 

That  comes  up  in  the  case  where  it  is  an  open  shop,  and  where  there  are  a  great 
many  nonunion  men,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  small  minority  of  union  men. 

Q.  So,  practically,  under  your  agreement  the  iron  moulders' union  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  nonunion  shops? — A.  We  do  not  say  so  exactly,  but  they  have  a  right 
to  be  heard;  that  is  the  idea.  They  really  have  not  jurisdiction,  because  they 
can't  enforce  any  arbitrary  rules  of  their  union  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  they 
understand  that  they  will  get  a  respectful  hearing. 

Q.  Has  your  agreement  of  1891,  and  its  amendments,  practically  unionized  the 
shops  of  your  business? — A.  It  has  in  some  cases.  I  call  to  mind  within  the  las"t 
year  three  of  our  members  who  have  unionized  their  shops.  One  did  so  volun- 
tarily. The  others — it  was  after  some  question;  the  men  had  brought  the  question 
up,  and  after  considering  it  they  concluded  they  would  make  their  shops  union 
shops. 

Q.  How  does  your  association  provide  for  the  expense  of  these  agreements  and 
frequent  conferences;  by  assessment  or  annual  dues? — A.  There  are  annual  dues, 
and  then,  probably  during  the  course  of  the  year,  if  they  find  it  necessary,  they 
will  make  a  small  assessment  on  the  membership  to  meet  expenses. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  average  annual  expense  of  your  association? — A.  The 
annual  expenses  are  not  over  $4,000. 

Q.  Does  that  include  salaries  of  officers  -and  traveling  expenses? — A.  Yes;  and 
office  expenses. 

Q.  In  case  of  strike,  previous  to  this  arrangement,  when  your  defense  association 
had  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  owner  of  the  shop,  was  there  an  extraordinary 
expense  entailed  on  your  association? — A.  You  mean  before  our  conferences? 

Q.  Yes;  before  this  arrangement  was  made? — A.  The  expense  would  be  consid- 
erable. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  highest  expense  that  you  have  gone  to  in 
defense  of  any  member  of  your  association? — A.  I  think  the  highest  amount  that 
it  ever  cost  us  to  defeat  any  strike  was  about  $6,000. 

Q.  Were  these  cases  of  defense  quite  frequent  until  you  had  this  agreement 
made? — A.  Yes.  We  would  have  a  fight  on  pretty  nearly  all  the  time.  That  is, 
have  probably  one  or  two  a  year  as  a  general  thing.  The  moulders'  union  appar- 
ently thought  that  the  manufacturers  could  not  hold  together.  Right  after  the 
organization  was  formed  they  brought  on  this  trouble  in  St.  Louis,  and  one  of 
our  rules  was  that  when  a  member  was  affected  we  would  take  his  work  and  send 
it  to  other  members  in  that  district  to  be  made.  Just  as  soon  as  we  did  that  the 
men  quit. 

Q.  In  the  other  place? — A.  Yes;  and  that  closed  the  shops,  and  we  sent  it  to  the 
next  district.  The  men  quit  there  and  that  closed  those  shops,  and  we  then  shipped 
it  into  another  district,  and  finally  we  had  the  whole  membership  shut  down. 
That  was  a  serious  thing  for  the  moulders;  it  cut  off  their  revenue. 

Q.  Serious  also  for  the  manufacturers? — A.  Not  so  very  much  so,  because  it 
was  during  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  were  not  bothered,  and  they  did  not 
suffer  very  much  from  the  closing  down.    It  lasted  about  six  weeks. 

Q.  Prom  which  side  did  the  overtures  in  respect  to  this  agreement  come — the 
manufacturers  or  employees? — A.  From  the  manufacturers.  The  man  who  first 
brought  it  forward,  you  might  say,  was  the  father  of  the  defense  association — Mr. 
Henry  Cribben,  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  man  that  rose  from  the  ranks.  He  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  moulders'  union.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  inter- 
national organization.  He  holds  their  honorary  card  to-day.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  defense  association,  and  when  we  won  the  strike  in 
St.  Louis,  he  wrote  the  president  of  the  iron  moulders'  organization  that  it 
was  foolish  for  them  to  attempt  to  cope  with  an  organization  like  the  defense 
association,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  afford  to  be  beaten,  whatever 
it  cost;  and  he  advised  that  they  appoint  somebody  and  try  to  have  a  confer- 
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ence,  and  do  away  with  this  constant  strife.  We  had  several  strikes  after 
that  at  St.  Louis,  and  one  strike  was  going  on  when  I  became  secretary  in  1891, 
in  Rochester.  That  is  the  one  that  cost  $6,000.  We  defeated  the  union.  The 
shop  was  filled  up  with  nonunion  men.  There  was  not  a  union  man  in  it.  After 
that  was  won  out  I  happened  to  be  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Fox  was  just  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  iron  moulders'  union,  and  having  a  few  moments  to  spare  I  called  on 
him.  I  had  never  met  him  before,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  the  proposi- 
tion that  was  presented  some  time  before  by  Mr.  Cribben  ought  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  if  there  was  anything  that  I  could  do  to  help  bring  it  about  I  would  do  it. 
Mr.  Fox  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  In  fact,  he  said  he  had  been  instructed  by 
his  organization  to  take  any  action  that  he  thought  fit  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  the  best  way  to  bring  it  about.  I  said  to  him  if  he  would 
write  to  me  requesting  the  conference  that  I  would  see  that  it  was  brought  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  proposition  came  from  a  man  who 
really  represented  both  sides? — A.  He  understood  pretty  thoroughly  the  labor 
side  of  the  question,  and  he  is  a  very  successful  manufacturer;  runs  one  of  the 
largest  stove  concerns  in  the  country,  and  of  course  he  understood  pretty  thor- 
oughly both  sides  of  the  question,  and  the  moulders  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
him.  So  also  have  the  manufacturers.  He  is  very  honest,  very  outspoken  with 
anything  in  connection  with  these  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  association  now  settled  all  those  questions 
in  the  matter  of  the  open  shop  and  the  matter  of  the  "  Berkshires,"  and  other 
debatable  questions,  so  that  there  is  perfect  harmony  in  both  organizations?— A. 
No;  those  questions  are  still  unsettled. 

Q.  Is  your  apprenticeship  question  settled? — A.  No;  that  is  an  open  question. 

Q.  The  ratio  of  apprentices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  the  defense  association  held  is  the  ratio? — A.  The  defense  associa- 
tion at  the  last  conference  was  willing  to  make  an  agreement  for  1  apprentice  to 
4  moulders,  and  the  moulders  would  not  consent  to  anything  better  than  1  to  6. 
The  present  rules  of  the  moulders'  union  allow  only  1  to  8,  but  from  figures  that 
we  got  from  our  membership  we  found  that  our  membership  were  now  running 
better  than  1  to  6,  and  it  was  not  quite  enough.  We  became  convinced  that  there 
were  not  moulders  enough  to  meet  the  demand  during  the  last  year,  so  conse- 
quently our  membership  insisted  on  a  1  to  4  proposition.  The  difference  now  is  1 
to  6  and  1  to  4.    Probably  a  compromise  will  be  effected.    I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Has  the  experience  of  the  year  since  then  shown  that  1  to  4  or  1  to  6  is 
about  the  right  proportion? — A.  We  have  already  better  than  1  to  6.  We  do  not 
feel  that  we  want  to  make  an  agreement  for  just  what  we  have  already,  and  then 
a  time  come  when  we  find  we  can  not  get  moulders  enough.  The  idea  is,  when 
we  can  not  get  moulders  to  fill  our  shops  we  must  get  boys.  If  the  moulders' 
union  can  not  furnish  us  with  moulders  we  want  to  put  on  apprentices. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  the  moulders'  union  being  unable  to  furnish  moulders,  do 
they  concede  the  right  to  put  in  apprentices? — A.  They  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  define  the  term  " Berkshire? " — A.  The  "Berkshire "is  a  man 
employed  by  the  moulder  to  do  certain  parts  of  the  work.  He  is  paid  by  the 
moulder;  he  is  not  paid  by  the  firm. 

Q.  You  would  call  him  a  helper? — A.  Just  a  helper;  but  eventually  he  becomes 
a  moulder. 

Q.  Then  these  "Berkshires"  are  hired  not  on  account  of  their  ability,  but  sim- 
ply as  helpers? — A.  Helpers  to  get  out  the  work.  It  largely  applies  to  sections  of 
the  country  where  it  is  very  hard  to  get  moulders.  Now,  the  manufacturer  is 
really  compelled  to  get  men  of  that  character  so  as  to  turn  out  the  work  that  is 
necessary  to  meet  his  demands. 

Q.  The  "Berkshire "  is  not  able  to  take  the  moulders'  places  usually? — A.  Not 
usually. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  a  harm  to  both  the  moulders  and  manufacturers? — 
A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  them  abolished? — A.  I  believe  the  best  thing  for 
the  manufacturer  and  the  best  for  the  moulder  is  to  have  men  who  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  their  business,  and  that  can  only  be  done  through 
apprentices. 

Q.  Journeymen  and  apprentices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  havo  any  rules,  agreed  upon  by  both  sides,  as  to  how  the  apprentices 
shall  be  treated? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  rule  in  connection  with  that. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  that. — A.  This  was  adopted  at  the  conference  of 
1892  [reading]: 

"  Clause  4.  Conf.  1892.  Apprentices  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  learn 
all  the  details  in  the  trade  thoroughly,  and  should  be  required  to  serve  4  years. 
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Any  apprentice  leaving  his  employer  before  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship 
should  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  foundry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America,  but  should  be  required  to  return  to  his 
employer." 

That  is  to  make  Mm  serve  his  full  time. 

"An  apprentice  should  not  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Iron  Moulders' 
Union  of  North  America  until  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship  and  is  competent 
to  command  the  average  wages.  Each  apprentice  in  the  last  year  of  his  appren- 
ticeship should  be  given  a  floor  between  two  journeymen  moulders,  and  they, 
with  the  foreman,  should  pay  special  attention  to  his  mechanical  education  in  all 
classes  of  work." 

That  is  the  rule.  We  have  in  some  cases  put  in  instructors;  that  is,  take  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  qualified  and  put  him  over  a  certain  number  of  boys,  and  his 
business  is  to  instruct  them  in  everything  connected  with  the  trade. 

Q.  Is  the  instruction  of  apprentices  under  the  employer  or  moulders'  union,  or 
under  both  jointly?— A.  It  is  under  both  jointly  to  an  extent.  The  manufacturer 
generally  looks  after  his  apprentices  and  wants  to  see  them  learn  the  business 
thoroughly  and  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  good  work. 

Q.  Is  the  manufacturer  given  the  privilege  of  putting  apprentices  in,  or  does 
the  union  put  them  in? — A.  You  mean  in  employing? 

Q.  Employing  them. — A.  It  is  the  employer  that  puts  them  in.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
most  cases  on  the  request  of  some  moulder;  maybe  it  is  the  son  of  some  employee, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  under  simply  a  verbal  agreement  or  articles? — A.  As  a  general  thing 
they  are  articled;  in  some  cases  they  are  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  at  all  on  this  apprenticeship  matter  that  amounted 
to  a  strike  or  was  brought  up  before  the  board? — A.  The  matter  has  been  brought 
up  in  two  or  three  instances  in  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  It  is  more  a  question  of  ratio,  I  presume,  than  anything  else? — A.  Yes.  In 
foundries  where  we  have  very  much  more  than  the  ratio,  instead  of  1  to  8 
probably  1  to  2,  the  question  has  been  brought  up,  but  it  has  been  dropped 
because  there  is  no  agreement  on  it.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  the  manufacturer 
to  discharge  the  apprentice,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  want  to  bind  the  manu- 
facturer that  he  will  not  put  on  any  more  apprentices  to  take  their  places  until 
after  we  have  an  agreement  of  some  kind.  Then ,  I  think,  our  membership  would 
be  willing  to  stand  by  the  agreement,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  your  articles  you  use  the  word  "  arbitration." — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  your  agreement  rather  a  business  agreement  instead  of  arbitration? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  a  simple  business  arrangement,  and  I  say  here  in  my  description  of 
the  plan  [reading] :"  The  term  arbitration  as  generally  understood  does  not 
operate  in  our  agreements.  Both  national  organizations  insist  upon  all  questions 
being  first  taken  up  by  the  parties  directly  interested  and  every  effort  made  to 
reach  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  only  upon  the  failure  of  these  efforts  are  they 
to  call  upon  the  presidents  or  their  representatives.  Both  organizations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  men  who  are  experts  and  fully  capable  to  take  up  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  when  they,  after  due  consideration,  decide  the  question, 
the  verdict  is  regarded  by  all  parties  as  being  fair  or  reasonable,  at  any  rate  the 
best  that  could  be  had,  and  therefore  desirable  under  the  circumstances." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  arbitration  pure  and  simple,  then? — A.  In  arbitra- 
tion there  is  an  opening  in  case  the  parties  do  not  agree.  Supposing  there  are  three 
on  each  side,  then  there  must  be  another  man  to  decide.  By  our  plan  the  three 
on  each  side  must  come  to  an  understanding. 

Q.  You  arbitrate  your  own  differences  without  calling  in  an  umpire? — A.  You 
find  in  pretty  nearly  all  cases  of  arbitration  the  odd  man  must  be  called  in,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  case  where  that  was  satisfactory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faeqdhae.)  You  regard  it  more  satisfactory  to  have  even  numbers 
on  each  side? — A.  And  parties  that  are  directly  interested  and  that  thoroughly 
understand  the  business,  that  is,  the  details  connected  with  it.  It  is  an  adjust- 
ment pure  and  simple. 

Q.  In  making  your  arrangements  between  the  two  committees,  as  you  do 
annually,  do  you  agree  on  a  scale  of  prices  for  districts  or  for  the  whole  country? — 
A.  Yes;  for  the  whole  country.  Of  course  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  people 
not  in  our  membership,  but  we  decide  for  our  membership,  and  they  must  pay  it; 
they  must  accept  this  agreement,  which  they  do,  and  that  becomes  the  basis  for 
the  whole  country.  The  moulders'  union  takes  care  of  that.  They  insist  that 
everybody  will  be  governed  by  the  agreement  of  the  defense  association. 

Q.  When  you  have  an  equal  scale  of  prices  all  over,  how  do  you  manage  in  the 
case  of  districts  where  prices  can  not  be  even;  that  is,  take  the  Eastern  district 
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here  and  the  extreme  Western  one — how  do  you  manage  to  arrange  your  scale  of 
prices  to  suit  the  districts  where  there  is  a  difference  in  living,  and  the  length  of 
the  terms  of  employment  during  the  year  are  different?  Can  you  make  a  scale 
of  prices  covering  the  whole  of  these  features? — A.  We  have  found  there  is  very 
little  difference  so  far  as  the  prices  of  moulding  or  anything  in  connection  with  the 
foundry  business  is  concerned.  The  difference  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent  any- 
where. And  even  those  differences  do  not  always  exist,  because  the  moulders  are 
pretty  apt  to  find  there  is  a  difference,  and  they  will  regulate  that.  During  the 
depression  which  started  in  1893  and  lasted  up  to  1897  pretty  nearly  all  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  in  the  country  reduced  their  employees  all  the  way  from  30 
to  35  and  40  per  cent.  The  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association  did  not 
do  so.  They  had  the  matter  up  once  or  twice — once,  I  believe — and  in  talking 
the  matter  over  they  concluded  that  it  would  not  amount  to  enough  without 
they  got  a  very  large  reduction — that  is,  it  would  not  amount  to  very  much  on 
the  selling  price  of  the  goods — and  they  concluded  that  they  would  not  make  any 
reduction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  regard  to  the  selling  prices  of  these  goods,  are  they 
uniform  in  different  parts  of  the  country?  Do  you  fix  prices? — A.  I  was  going  to 
say,  first,  as  soon  as  the  times  got  good,  which  was,  I  believe,  in  1899,  as  soon  as 
the  wave  of  prosperity  came  on,  the  moulders  asked  for  an  advance  of  15  per  cent. 
They  said  they  thought  everything  was  prospering  and  they  ought  to  get  a  share 
of  it.  The  manufacturers  told  them  that  prosperity  had  not  reached  them  yet— it 
was  too  early  in  the  game;  but,  of  course,  the  moulders  felt  that  if  they  did  not  get 
it  then,  which  was  in  the  month  of  March,  they  would  not  get  it  at  all,  because  it 
would  have  to  go  around  another  year.  They  had  to  settle  the  question  right 
there.  So,  after  some  discussion  of  the  matter,  the  manufacturers  agreed  to  give 
them  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.  Mind  you,  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  never 
had  reduced  them,  never  reduced  the  scale  in  all  the  bad  times.  This  year  they 
came  at  us  again  for  another  15  per  cent,  and  the  matter  was  discussed  just  as 
any  business  proposition  would  be,  and  the  manufacturers  told  them  exactly  the 
situation  and  what  they  expected  for  this  coming  year;  told  them  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  another  advance  of  15  per  cent;  but  the  moulders  seemed  to  feel 
they  ought  to  get  more.  They  seemed  to  think  that  business  was  much  better 
than  it  really  was,  and  they  held  to  that  view,  and  when  the  manufacturers,  or 
the  conference  committee,  on  their  own  volition,  said  that  they  would  grant  them 
another  advance  of  5  per  cent,  making  15  per  cent  within  a  year,  that  was  accepted 
as  satisfactory.  Of  course,  at  the  time,  the  moulders  did  not  feel  that  they  were 
getting  as  much  as  they  ought  to,  but  they  have  been  satisfied  ever  since,  because 
one  of  the  members  told  me — one  or  two  that  I  talked  with — that  if  it  had  gone 
a  little  bit  longer  they  would  not  have  received  any  further  advance. 

CJ.  Now,  will  you  speak  of  the  uniformity  in  selling  prices?  Have  you  uniform 
prices  throughout  the  country? — A.  Of  course  the  defense  association  has  nothing 
to  do  whatever  with  the  commercial  situation.  The  only  thing  they  deal  with  is 
the  manufacturing.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  end  of  the 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  Have  you  found  that  these  conferences  and  discussions 
of  this  adjustment  matter  before  both  bodies — the  manufacturers  and  the  em- 
ployees— have  been  somewhat  of  an  education  to  both  of  them? — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
it  has  been  educating  to  both  sides.  It  has  taught  the  moulders  that  there  are  a 
great  many  things  that  must  be  considered  always;  that  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  employee  must  be  considered;  and  it  has  also  taught  the 
manufacturers  that  there  are  some  good  men  in  the  labor  organizations,  men  of 
intelligence,  men  that  are  fair  and  only  want  what  they  think  is  right,  and  so  on; 
so  it  has  created  a  very  good  feeling  with  our  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee— our  men  who  have  been  on  there  ever  since  our  organization  was  formed; 
and,  of  course,  they  know  these  men  pretty  well,  and  have  learned  to  look  upon 
them  as  really  business  men — that  is  about  the  size  of  it.  The  way  we  look  upon 
it  is  a  proposition  from  either  side  is  a  business  proposition,  in  which  both  are 
interested,  and  which  ought  to  be  settled  fairly  to  the  interest  of  both  parties. 

Q.  Have  not  strikes  in  the  last  30  years  in  your  trade  been  due  a  good  deal  to 
ignorance  of  both  parties  as  to  profits  and  losses  in  the  business? — A.  That  is 
true  of  the  moulders  possibly,  but  not  of  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  When  I  spoke  of  educating  them  it  was  to  reach  this  point:  Whether  these 
'adjustments  are  amplified  sufficiently  before  the  employers'  asssociation  and  iron 
moulders'  union  so  that  the  most  ordinary  member  of  these  unions  can  comprehend 
what  his  rights  are  in  the  profits  of  the  concern,  or  how  far  his  labor  enters  into 
the  profits  of  the  business  itself? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true  as  far  as  the  conference 
committee  is  concerned. 
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Q.  So  that  this  knowledge  is  possibly  one  of  the  best  reasons,  is  it  not,  for  you 
to  have  mutual  confidence  in  each  other — to  get  together  and  cooperate?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  your  adjustments  and  your  agreements  amount  almost  to 
a  capitalization  of  both  labor  and  capital  in  the  whole  business  of  stove  moulding 
in  this  country?— A.  I  would  not  call  it  capitalization.  I  would  call  it  coopera- 
tion.   It  is  really  cooperation. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  of  benefit  to  both? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  members  of  your  defense  association  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  withdrawals  in  your  association  are  more  from  going  out  of  business, 
are  they  not,  than  dissatisfaction  with  your  arrangements? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  dissatisfied  members  go  out  on  account  of  these  adjust- 
ments?— A.  I  have  never  known  one  since  the  conferences  were  first  instituted. 

Q.  The  firms  in  your  defense  association — what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  firms  in  the  country? — A.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  amount  of  product  turned  out  or  simply  the  num- 
ber of  firms? — A.  The  number. 

Q.  "What  about  the  product?— A.  Our  membership  controls  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  product.  "We  have  about  all  the  large  concerns  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  large  and  small,  but  what  I  mean  by  that — all  the  large  concerns  have 
been  members  of  it  right  from  the  start.    It  is  really  necessary  that  it  should  be  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  growing  or  decreasing? — A.  It  is  growing.  We 
are  very  conservative  about  taking  in  people.  We  will  not  take  a  firm  in  that 
we  know  to  be  continually  fighting  with  its  employees,  and  that  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  unfair.  It  could  not  get  in  our  organization.  "We  will  not  have 
anybody  but  good,  upright,  and  substantial  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  "Was  this  increase  you  gave  last  year,  15  per  cent, 
allowed  in  the  shops  not  in  your  organization?— A.  Yes.  All  we  could  control 
was  our  own  organization;  but  the  fact  that  we  had  granted  it  made  it  so  that 
the  moulders  had  no  trouble  in  getting  it  in  every  other  shop  of  the  country  where 
they  had  any  say;  and,  in  fact,  where  they  had  not  it  was  accepted  and  paid  by 
the  nonunion  shops — people  that  were  not  controlled  by  either  party. 

Q.  "When  you  granted  that  increase,  then,  you  had  no  fear  that  the  other  shops 
would  pay  a  smaller  scale  of  wages  and  therefore  underbid  you  in  the  trade? — A. 
"Well,  we  did  not  think  so.    "We  felt  that  they  would  all  have  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Your  organization,  then,  very  largely  controls  the  trade,  whether  they  are  in 
your  organization  or  not? — A.  Yes;  in  that  matter.  In  fact,  all  the  stove  found- 
ries of  the  United  States  outside  of  our  organization — where  they  have  any  trouble 
they  try  to  settle  on  our  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Before  your  agreement  was  made,  and  since  the  agree- 
ment, what  has  been  the  difference  in  wages  among  the  moulders — before  and 
since? — A.  There  was  no  reduction  made  at  all  by  our  association  excepting  on 
Oak  stoves  in  1895,  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties  to  meet  a  condition 
that  existed  affecting  that  particular  grade  of  stove.  Since  April,  1898,  we  have 
advanced  them  15  per  cent.  They  are  better  off  in  every  way,  because  in  the 
details  of  the  business  they  are  better  off.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
advances  made  here  and  there  on  special  pieces  that  come  up.  Things  that  would 
be  overlooked  otherwise  come  up  in  the  shops,  and  they  are  regulated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  means,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  stove  moulders 
now  are  getting  15  per  cent  better  wages  than  they  ever  received  in  the  best  of 
good  times? — A.  No;  I  do  not  say  that.    I  say  since  our  coming  together. 

Q.  That  coming  together  was  in  1891? — A.  1891.  You  will  remember  there  was 
a  time  when  the  gold  dollar  was  worth  $2.80  in  greenbacks,  and  in  those  days 
they  were  getting  very  much,  apparently,  larger  wages;  but  it  is  on  a  gold  basis 
to-day,  and  I  believe  it  is  better  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Considering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  these 
wages  are  better  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been,  you  think,  in  the  trade? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  your  agreement  and  like  agreements  could  be  made 
with  the  whole  trade  in  the  country  it  would  be  apt  to  make  your  men  more  per- 
manent in  their  locations  and  better  in  their  habits? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  think  it  causes  stability  to  employment — this  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  become,  as  it  were,  domesticated  to  the  shops,  and  take  more  personal 
interest  and  everything  else  in  the  concern? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  employers  take  more  interest  in  the  men? — A.  Yes.  "We 
study  their  interest.  "We  feel,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  study 
their  interest  and  have  them  cooperate  with  us. 

Q.  Cooperate  in  the  production,  and  that  production,  of  course,  is  for  the  benefit 
of  both. — A.  Yes,  and  for  getting  out  good  work. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  really  makes  better  moulders  than  the  way  you  had 
before,  where  you  had  the  traveling  moulder? — A.  Very  much  better. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  arbitration  by  a  State  or  national  board  of  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  either  one  of  those  would  ever  be  able 
to  accomplish  anything.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  ever  can  satisfactorily  adjust 
a  labor  difficulty.  I  believe  that  they  do  not  command  the  confidence  of  either 
organization — that  is,  either  employers  or  employees.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
they  are  not  familiar  with  the  details,  and  for  that  reason  they  can  not  decide  a 
question  unbiased.  The  manufacturer  may  be  a  better  talker  than  the  employee, 
and  he  may  impress  his  case  on  the  mind  of  the  arbitrator,  and  he  may  give  his 
judgment  on  that,  and  that  would  not  be  satisfactory  at  all  to  the  employee, 
who  would  know  that  it  was  not  just  right.  The  same  way  on  the  other  side.  He 
might  be  prejudiced — he  might  have  a  feeling  toward  labor  that  would  make 
him  biased  on  that  side.  So  I  have  never  known  an  instance  where  there  seemed 
to  be  any  confidence  whatever  in  a  difficulty  before  a  State  or  national  board  of 
arbitration  being  settled  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Then  there  is  another  thing: 
They  are  never  called  in  to  take  hold  of  those  things  until  a  fight  is  on.  It  is 
much  easier  to  settle  trouble  at  the  outset;  but  when  it  is  started — after  both  par- 
ties have  got  to  pulling  from  one  another — a  feeling  is  engendered  that  is  pretty 
hard  to  overcome.  So  that  I  believe  the  only  way  to  settle  these  matters  is  to 
have  manufacturers  in  certain  lines  meet  their  employees  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, with  the  determination  to  be  fair  and  just  with  them,  and  also  to  consider 
these  matters  as  business  propositions  that  they  are  both  interested  in.  I  believe 
that  is  the  only  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  usually  the  ignorance  of  State  arbitrators  on  the  techni- 
calities of  the  trade  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  prejudice? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that 
is.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  understand  all  the  details  or  the  technicalities, 
as  you  call  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  educate  the  State  board  in  the  course  of  30  days 
to  the  technicalities  of  the  trade? — A.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  The  only  thing 
I  believe  the  State  board  or  national  board  or  officers  of  that  kind  could  do  would 
be,  when  a  difficulty  arose,  to  go  there  on  the  ground  and  investigate,  have  a 
thorough  investigation,  bring  the  parties  together,  and  advise  them.  You  can  not 
decide  for  them.  You  might  advise  them.  A  man  of  that  kind  or  a  board  of  that 
kind  might  talk  to  the  manufacturer  in  proper  spirit  and  show  him  some  things 
that  probably  he  might  be  blind  to  on  account  of  his  talks  with  his  employees.  I 
believe  that  is  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done.  You  might  investigate  and 
advise  both  sides,  because  you  are  disinterested  and  because  your  advice  might 
be  considered. 

Q.  You  think  their  proper  vocation  would  be  conciliation  instead  of  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  I  think  so.    I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  them  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  on  the  matter  of  compulsory  arbitration  between 
capital  and  labor? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  good  thing. 
I  do  not  believe  the  word  "  compulsory"  would  go  in  this  country.  It  stirs  up 
either  the  workmgman  or  employer,  if  they  have  any  spirit  in  them  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  strike  and  violence  are  on  the  increase  or  on  the  decrease? — A. 
I  believe  they  are  on  the  decrease  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  will  work  without  legislation — that  is,  by  firms  and  by 
companies  seeking  conciliation  along  the  lines  which  you  describe? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  tendency  is  that  way? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  by  law,  in  your  judgment,  to  facilitate  that? — A. 
That  is  something  I  could  not  answer  right  out.  I  believe  as  to  some  things  it 
might  be  well  to  have  laws  passed,  but  what  they  are  now  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  think  that  human  nature  is  improving  so  fast  that  after  a  time  all  employ- 
ers and  labor  people  will  get  together  and  adjust  difficulties  without  so  much  vio- 
lence?— A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  human  nature  is  any  different,  but  I  believe  that 
organization  must  be  met  by  organization,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  bring  that 
about.  The  employee  as  well  as  the  employer  is  selfish.  They  do  not  want  to 
give  up  anything  that  they  do  not  have  to,  and  I  believe  by  having  organization 
meet  organization  they  become  better  acquainted  and  they  learn  a  great  many 
things  that  they  never  knew  before  about  each  other,  and  I  believe  that  will  have 
a  tendency  to  have  them  work  harmoniously. 

Q.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  present  in  a  legal  way  that  you  think  would  aid 
in  adjusting  these  difficulties? — A.  There  is  nothing  I  could  think  of  now  that 
would  be  what  you  call  making  it  compulsory. 

Q.  How  about  a  law  authorizing  persons  by  State  authority,  when  there  was  a 
strike,  to  consult  with  the  parties  and  seek  conciliation? — A.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done,  but  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  law  you  can  pass  for 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  your  plan  was  adopted  there  would  be  no  cause 
for  arbitration,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  your  plan  is  not  generally  adopted,  has  not  the  public  some  rights  at  a 
certain  stage  of  a  strike  to  interfere?— A.  I  believe  that  the  public  has  a  great 
many  rights  which  should  be  considered  by  both  parties,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
you  are  going  to  bring  that  about. 

Q.  If  a  strike  is  in  progress,  and  life  and  property  are  in  danger,  and  the  police 
power  of  the  State  is  called  upon  to  defend  both,  would  it  not  be  right  then  that 
the  State  should  have  some  control  or  power  over  the  settlement  of  the  trouble? — 
A.  I  believe  they  certainly  have  the  power  to  stop  riots,  and  so  on,  but  whether 
they  have  power  to  enforce  a  settlement  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Should  they  not  have  more  power  than  the  mere  question  of  stepping  in  and 
protecting  life  and  property  and  permitting  the  contending  parties  to  continue  in 
the  attitude  that  they  were  in  the  beginning? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make 
any  law  to  compel  a  settlement.  In  doing  that  you  might  injure  the  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  that  would  hurt  probably  both  parties.  Matters  of  that 
kind  must  be  gone  into  in  detail.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  they  must 
be  decided  on  a  basis  that  is  equitable. 

Q.  When  the  employer  and  employee  are  both  standing  out,  they  are  not  only 
injuring  themselves,  but  they  are  injuring  the  public,  are  they  not? — A.  That  is 
true.  One  feature  that  we  have  in  our  laws,  whereby  the  men  must  remain  at 
work  and  the  employer  must  not  lock  them  out,  pending  adjudication,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  things  that  could  be  brought  about  in  any  organization.  It  keeps 
the  shops  open  and  the  men  at  work;  the  men  do  not  lose  any  time;  they  are  not 
losing  any  money,  and  the  work  of  adjustment  is  going  on  just  the  same.  I 
believe  that  is  one  of  the  desirable  things — that  those  people  remain  at  work  and 
the  manufacturers  and  the  men  themselves  agree  to  go  into  the  matter  and  dis- 
cuss it  as  a  business  proposition.  Then  there  would  not  be  so  much  trouble,  would 
not  be  loss  of  life,  would  not  get  the  employees  up  to  that  point  that  they  want 
to  do  lots  of  things  that  are  unlawful,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  both 
parties. 

Q.  If  both  parties  knew  that  the  State  had  a  legal  right,  to  a  certain  point,  to 
step  in  and  settle  the  difficulty,  would  it  not  be  conducive  to  a  settlement  before 
it  reached  the  State  authority?— A.  I  hardly  believe  it. 

Q.  With  a  compulsory  law,  applying  after  a  certain  stage  of  the  trouble  has 
been  reached,  would  there  not  be  more  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
and  employee  to  adopt  some  plan  similar  to  the  one  you  have  outlined  to  the 
commission  to-day? — A..  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  compulsory  law  you  could 
bring  about.  As  I  said  before,  I  believe  the  only  thing  is  to  endeavor  to  recon- 
cile them.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  pass  any  law  that  is  compulsory  that  will 
make  them  come  together  any  more  than  they  do  to-day.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  law  could  be  passed  in  that  way  that  would  be  lawful  and  proper. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  offer,  then,  in  the  way  of  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
disputes  might  be  settled  by  the  courts? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  courts  should 
come  into  it  at  all  unless  there  are  acts  of  violence,  destruction  of  property,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  courts  have  a  right  to  step  in  and 
stop  that. 

Q.  They  have  a  right  to  interfere  but  have  no  right  to  settle  the  dispute;  they 
have  a  right  to  protect  property,  but  they  have  no  right,  unless  there  is  some  leg- 
islation, to  settle  the  controversy? — A.  I  believe  that  they  may  come  in  and  insist 
on  a  thorough  investigation,  and  all  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  can  settle  it  by 
compelling  arbitration.  I  believe  they  could  go  in  there  and  investigate,  and  let 
the  public  know  just  what  the  real  facts  are,  and  probably  it  would  have  some 
effect. 

Q.  Two  corporations  may  have  a  dispute,  or  two  citizens  may  have  a  dispute. 
They  can  settle  it  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  They  can  go  into  court  and 
have  it  settled.  Now,  why  could  not  that  be  extended  to  differences  between 
capital  and  labor  in  case  of  a  strike,  in  some  proper  form,  and  made  available  in 
cases  that  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  destruction  of  life  and  property? — A.  I  am 
not  versed  at  all  in  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  there  is  destruction  of  property  you 
have  laws  that  will  get  at  them  in  that  way,  or  if  there  is  any  violence  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind;  but  I  do  not  think  that  cuts  any  figure  with  the  settlement. 

Q.  The  State  is  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  as  long  as  the  dispute 
exists,  as  the  State  is  compelled  to  either  keep  its  police  or  its  militia  on  the  ground 
to  prevent  parties  from  doing  violence.  The  State  is  constantly  at  an  expense 
while  these  parties  are  standing  out  opposing  each  other  and  not  disposed  to  get 
together. — A.  If  there  were  some  officer  of  the  State  to  whom  all  these  troubles 
would  be  reported  just  as  soon  as  they  started,  and  he  would  make  it  a  point  to 
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inform  himself  on  both  sides  and  advise,  I  think  it  would  avoid  a  great  deal  of  that 
trouble;  but  that  is  as  far,  I  think,  as  tho  State  could  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Suppose  the  trouble  is  on  a  transportation  line — it  is 
not  an  impossible  supposition — and  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
railway  employees  of  this  country  become  organized,  and  have  a  grievance 
against  the  companies  which  the  companies  will  not  listen  to,  and  the  men  simply 
stop  working,  and  resort  to  no  violence  at  all,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  cities  are  injured  by  being  shut  off  from  their  supply  of  breadstuffs,  and 
fruit,  and  cattle,  and  their  property  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed — ought  not 
the  State  in  a  case  of  that  kind  to  have  some  authority  to  come  in  and  settle  the 
trouble? — A.  If  a  man  does  not  want  to  work,  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  Mm 
work. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  difficulty  is  on  the  side  of  the  corporations  that  have  their 
franchises  from  the  State,  and  it  is  a  bad  thing,  should  they  not  be  compelled? — 
A.  I  do  not  like  the  word  "  compel,"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  an  investigation 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary,  and  something  would  be  found  on  either 
side  that  might  conciliate  the  parties.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  legislate  to  compel  men  to  do  certain  things  that  are  against  their 
interest. 

Cj.  You  know  that  they  have  such  a  law  in  New  Zealand? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  law  in  a  free  country.  If  you  are  compelled  to  do  something  that  is 
going  to  ruin  your  business,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  good  law. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  New  Zealand  is  not  a  free  country? — A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  laws  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  do  not  think  that  a  man  should  be  compelled  to 
work  or  that  another  man  should  be  compelled  to  keep  him  in  his  employment? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  you  could  pass  any  law  that  could  accomplish  that. 

Q.  That  would  interfere  with  individual  liberty? — A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  When  you  came  to  the  establishment  of  this  rule  for 
suppressing  a  strike  by  continuing  work  until  the  settlement  was  made,  did  you 
have  much  trouble  in  reaching  that  arrangement  with  the  moulders'  union? — 
A.  No,  we  did  not;  because  after  we  talked  the  matter  over  pretty  thoroughly 
they  found  that  it  was  to  their  interest  that  the  men  should  remain  at  work.  The 
men  were  losing  no  time;  their  pay  was  going  on;  when  the  matter  was  adjusted 
they  would  get  whatever  was  due  them.  The  international  union  is  composed 
of  a  great  many  local  unions.  There  have  been  cases  locally  where  the  question 
has  come  up  and  the  men  have  quit.  Before  we  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  those  men  must  go  back  to  work.  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases 
where  they  have  been  ordered  back  before  we  would  take  up  the  question  of 
adjustment. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  the  cooperation  of  the  international  moulders'  union  in  a 
case  of  that  kind? — A.  Of  the  executive  officers,  yes.  We  have  an  agreement, 
and  they  must  live  up  to  the  agreement;  that  is  all.  If  they  do  not,  they  can  not 
accomplish  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  stove  moulders' union  have 
not  contended  for  the  principle  of  arbitration  even  before  it  was  brought  up  and 
adopted  by  your  two  organizations? — A.  I  never  knew  the  word  "  arbitration  "  to 
be  brought  up  by  them  in  any  case.  It  was  fight  and  win;  that  was  all,  if  they 
could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Did  they  not  take  pattern  from  the  Troy  men  in  the 
matter  of  strikes  and  adjustment  all  over  the  country? — A.  Pretty  much.  I 
could  mention  a  number  of  cities  where  the  strikes  and  lockouts  ruined  the  stove 
business — drove  it  out  of  the  cities — in  the  last  30  years. 

Q.  Were  there  not  many  customs  of  the  trade  contended  for  by  the  old  unions 
that  caused  as  much  trouble  really  as  the  strikes? — A.  No;  almost  every  strike 
that  ever  came  up  was  a  question  of  advance.  I  will  show  you  an  indication 
of  it.  The  great  lockout  that  came  about  in  Troy  in  1886  was  brought  about 
from  a  demand  made  the  year  before,  in  the  spring,  by  the  moulders  for  15 
per  cent.  It  only  applied  to  that  locality.  They  were  paying  as  high  prices  as 
they  were  anywhere  in  the  country  at  that  time,  at  least  claimed  to  be.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  city  happened  to  be  busy  at  that  time  and  they  got  together 
and  talked  the  matter  over,  and  they  thought  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  it,  and 
they  shut  down  their  shops  for  a  few  weeks.  Finally  they  started  up  and  granted 
the  15  per  cent.  About  the  1st  of  August  of  the  same  year  the  moulders  came  at 
them  for  another  advance  of  15  per  cent.  That  simply  put  them  out  of  the 
market.  They  had  contracts  made  that  would  take  up  most  of  the  balance  of  the 
year:  they  had  to  finish  -up  those  contracts;  they  could  not  afford  to  quit  and  say 
they  would  not  grant  this  at  that  time  of  the  year,  because  that  is  their  busy  time, 
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and  they  were  obliged  to  grant  that  second  15  per  cent.  That  of  itself  made  it  so 
that  after  the  first  of  the  year  the  manufacturers  said,  "  We  can  not  do  a  success- 
ful business  until  we  are  put  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  sections  of  the  country. " 
Then  they  got  together  and  said  to  the  men,  "If  you  will  take  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  we  will  start  up  and  try  to  get  along."  But  the  moulders  would 
not  do  it;  they  would  not  concede  anything.  That  was  in  1886,  and  that  lockout 
went  on  until  about  the  1st  of  March.  The  president  of  the  moulders'  interna- 
tional union  at  that  time  came  on  there.  He  called  for  a  consultation  or  a  con- 
ference, and  we  met  him  and  talked  matters  over,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
concede  more  than  a  5  or  10  per  cent  reduction,  I  do  not  remember  which  now, 
but  a  small  amount,  and  the  manufacturers  explained  about  the  advances  that  had 
been  made  the  year  before  which  were  not  made  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  andshowed  the  position  thatthey  were  placed  in,  and  said  that  unless  this 
20  per  cent  reduction  was  accepted  within  a  certain  time,  a  month  probably,  that 
then  the  whole  advance  would,  have  to  come  off  when  they  went  to  work,  and 
that  was  the  way  it  ended  about  prices.  About  the  1st  of  August  or  1st  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  they  went  to  work.  Mr.  Fox  was  not  president  at  that  time. 
He  has  been  more  conservative,  and  is  better  informed  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  that  case  would  it  not  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  start  up  with  other  laborers;  could  they  not  have  been  supplied  with  other 
moulders? — A.  Well,  not  in  the  city  of  Troy.  Troy  was  a  pretty  hard  place  at 
one  time  in  that  way. 

Q.  The  other  men  would  not  have  desired  to  go  to  work  among  so  many  idle 
men? — A.  Their  lives  would  be  endangered. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Has  any  gentleman  of  the  commission  any  further  questions  to 
ask  Mr.  Hogan? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  understood  Mr.  Hogan  to  state  at  the  outset  that  he  wished  to 
supplement  his  statement  by  reading  from  some  pamphlet. 

The  Witness  (producing  Iron  Moulders'  Journal  for  August,  1900).  This  is  the 
Journal  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union;  it  is  printed  monthly.  This  strike  that  I 
spoke  to  you  about  that  occurred  in  St.  Louis  in  1887  was  brought  about  through 
the  Bridge  &  Beach  Company.  The  manager  of  that  company  recently,  of  his 
own  volition,  made  his  shop  a  union  shop.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  his  letter 
as  printed  in  this  journal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  this  Mr.  Holland  you  are  alluding  to  now? — A.  Yes. 
After  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  action  had  been  purely  voluntary  on  his  part, 
he  says  [reading] : 

"My  action  is  the  result  of  contact  with  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the 
Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America  at  our  conference  meetings.  1  have  been 
impressed  with  the  conservatism  of  your  officers  from  Mr.  Fox  down,  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact,  and  gradually  became  converted  to  the  fact  that  trade 
unions  are  all  right  if  their  leaders  are  conservative  and  fair-minded.  I  finally 
decided  that  sooner  or  later  I  would  arrange  with  your  organization;  the  rest  you 
know." 

Here  is  another  part  taken  from  his  letter  [reading:]  "We  have  run  an  open 
shop,  as  all  our  men  must  admit,  successfully,  fairly,  and  with  every  proper  con- 
sideration for  our  employees.  We  wish  to  now  run  a  union  shop  just  as  success- 
fully.   If  we  succeed,  others  will  follow. 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  say  to  the  committee  that  may  be  selected  that  they  should 
be  conservative  and  look  carefully  on  all  sides  of  a  proposition  before  they  take  a 
stand." 

That  is,  the  shop  committee,  something  they  have  not  had  in  there  in  13  or  14 
years.     [Reading]: 

"  As  I  stated  in  your  presence,  I  wish  each  member  of  the  committee  who  may 
be  appointed  to  feel  he  has  a  position  of  trust,  and  my  desire  is  that  our  best  men 
will  not  dodge  the  position  of  a  committeeman,  but  seek  it.  The  great  trouble  in 
most  union  shops  has  been  that  incompetent  men  have  been  put  on  the  com- 
mittee, men  who  are  not  good,  all-round  moulders  and  fair-minded." 

Now,  then,  I  have  here  what  the  moulders  themselves  say  of  it  in  talking  of  this 
change.     [Reading] : 

"It  might  be  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  success  and  uninterrupted  pleasant  relations  with  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  in 
the  light  of  past  events.  When  a  dispute  arose  involving  points  upon  which 
there  was  no  agreement  between  the  national  bodies,  it  was  settled  with  regard 
solely  to  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  case  and  in  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral good.  The  officers  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  have  never'  shown  themselves  to  be 
sticklers  about  precedents,  nor  did  they  appear  to  entertain  any  exaggerated  fear 
of  them  in  their  dealings  with  the  iron  moulders'  union.    As  a  result,  we  got  along 
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very  nicely.  Not  that  we  made  progress  quickly  in  the  matter  of  national  agree- 
ment upon  such  questions  as  union  shops,  ratio  of  apprentices,  hours  of  labor,  and 
so  on,  but  with  the  officers  of  the  association  discouraging  their  members  in  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  union  and  promoting  a  desire  to  seek  closer  and 
more  friendly  relations  with  it,  the  danger  of  serious  friction  was  minimized. 
That,  with  an  effort  on  our  part  to  be  fair  and  just,  is  the  secret  of  our  9  years  of 
peaceful  relationship." 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  [readingj — 

"The  Bridge  &  Beach  Manufacturing  Company  is  not  the  only  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 
shop  that  has  recently  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  iron  moulders'  union. 
There  is  the  F.  &  L.  Kahn  &  Bros.'s  shop,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  which,  on  August, 
1899,  became  a  union  shop  by  mutual  consent,  and  later  that  of  the  Cooperative 
Stove  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  But  Mr.  Holland  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  who,  by  his  own  volition,  invited  the  officers  of  the  national  union  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  him  and  who  has  made  so  many  candid  expressions  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of 
the  iron  moulders'  union  has  been  such  as  to  merit  such  a  rare  display  of  confi- 
dence and  good  will." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  in  your  paper  that  prior  to  this  arrangement 
which  you  had  with  the  moulders  they  "  seemed  to  be  specially  devoted  to  pro- 
moting strife  and  dispute  in  the  stove-manufacturing  industry."  Were  they  spe- 
cially devoted  to  that  purpose?  Were  they  not  devoted  to  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  own  interests,  and,  not  being  recognized  by  the  employers,  these  troubles 
were  brought  about? — A.  I  believe  that  to  a  great  extent  the  men  probably  thought 
so,  but  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  specially  devoted.  I  said  they  seemed  to  be. 
Of  course  that  is  the  way  we  looked  at  it  from  the  manufacturing  standpoint. 
But  they  from  their  standpoint  would  look  at  it  just  the  same  as  you  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  trouble  in  the  past  was  very  largely  that  the 
employers  would  not  assume  the  attitude  toward  them  that  they  have  since  1891 ; 
that  they  would  not  recognize  them,  but  believed  them  to  be  their  enemies? — A . 
I  believe  that  applies  to  both  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  applies  to  the  employers  as  largely  as  it  does  to  the  employ- 
ees?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  applies  to  both.  It  was  understood  generally  by  the 
employees,  the  labor  organizations,  that  we  could  not  get  together  a  combination 
or  an  organization  of  manufacturers  that  would  stand  for  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  not  now  in  your  trade  relations  with  the  employers  what  you  con- 
sider an  ideal  condition  of  affairs? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Are  not  the  moulders  more  largely  responsible  for  this  having  been  brought 
about  than  the  manufacturers,  in  that  they  forced  them  to  recognize  them?-^A. 
They  did  not  force  the  manufacturers  to  recognize  them  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  not  brought  on  by  these  strikes? — A.  But  they  were  defeated  in 
every  strike  that  they  had  until  their  organization  was  run  down  considerably — it 
is  stronger  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before  in  its  history,  and  it  is  due  to  their  con- 
nection with  this  system. 

Q.  Those  troubles  forced  the  necessity  of  bringing  about  stability  in  the  trade, 
and  this  is  the  way  you  brought  it  about? — A.  No;  it  forced  upon  the  manufac- 
turers the  foundation  of  their  organization— their  getting  together  to  meet  them 
on  the  same  basis  of  action,  you  might  say — on  an  equal  basis. 

Q.  The  stove  moulders'  union,  then,  is  very  largely  responsible  for  bringing 
about  the  present  position  in  your  trade? — A.  I  can  not  say  they  were  responsible 
for  that.  They  are  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  organization  of  the  stove 
manufacturers;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  But  as  for  the  other,  I  think 
that  both  parties  are  entitled  to  the  credit  equally,  because  both  parties  have  tried 
to  come  together.  They  have  tried  to  make  agreements  that  were  for  mutual 
interest,  and  they  have  both  lived  up  to  them;  so  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more 
credit  due  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  is,  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  M.  GILBERT, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.    At  that 
time  Hon.  James  M.  Gilbert,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
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mediation  and  arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  office.— A.  James 
M.  Gilbert;  address,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  my  office  is  that  of  chairman  of  the  State 
board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  your  board  first  created  there? — A.  In  1887. 

q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  board?— A.  Since  the  20th  of  May, 
1899. 

Q.  Have  you  any  views  to  present  to  the  commission  before  any  oral  examina- 
tion is  made,  in  respect  to  the  operations  of  your  board,  or  your  own  views  on 
State  arbitration?— A.  I  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  how  the  matter  should  be 
presented;  and  looking  over  the  topics  as  indicated  in  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
on  manufactures  and  general  business,  I  selected  two  or  three  of  them  and 
prepared  a  statement  with  reference  to  them,  which  I  will  read.     [Reading:] 

"I  mention  three  of  the  common  causes  of  strikes: 

"First.  Unwillingness  on  the  part  of  employers  to  recognize  trades  unions. 

"  Second.  Lack  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  employers  toward  their  employees. 

"Third.  Indiscreet  leadership  of  the  employees  in  their  efforts  to  secure  higher 
wages  or  better  conditions  of  employment. 

"Referring  to  the  first  of  these  causes,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition 
that  the  employers  in  New  York  State  are,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  the  organization 
of  their  employees  into  trades  unions,  and  in  most  cases  only  tolerate  their  exist- 
ence because  they  are  powerless  to  prevent  them. 

"The  chief  reason  for  this  opposition  to  unionism  is  that  the  employer  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  employees  who  act  individually  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
higher  wages  or  better  conditions  of  employment  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  those  who  are  sustained  by  a  union  of  individual  interests.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  employers  would  generally  admit  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. It  is  very  common  for  employers  to  state  that  they  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  organization  of  their  employees  into  unions,  and  that  they  have 
no  desire  or  purpose  to  interfere  for  or  against  unions.  But  their  refusal  to  treat 
with  or  recognize  union  committees  upon  questions  relating  to  wages  or  labor 
conditions  is  a  practical  repudiation  of  the  principles  of  unionism  and  a  most 
prolific  cause  of  labor  troubles.  Working  men  have  long  since  learned  that 
when  employers  refuse  to  deal  with  them  save  as  individuals  there  is  really  only 
one  party  to  the  case.  There  will  be  no  such  thing  as  industrial  peace  until 
employers  recognize  not  only  the  right  of  the  existence  of  trades  unions,  but 
also  the  purpose  of  their  existence. 

"The  refusal  of  employers  to  recognize  trades  unions  has  its  origin  in  part  in 
the  second  of  the  causes  of  labor  difficulties,  which  I  have  enumerated,  viz,  a 
lack  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  employers  toward  their  employees. 

"A  broad  conception  of  the  true  relation  which  should  exist  between  the 
employer  and  employee  is  that  it  is  really  one  of  partnership  in  which  each  side 
is  entitled  to  its  fair  share  of  the  product  of  labor.  Capital  is  prone  to  be  selfish 
in  the  distribution  of  this  product  and  to  treat  labor  as  it  does  the  raw  material 
upon  which  it  works.  It  would  therefore  have  full  control  over  the  question  of 
wages  and  labor  conditions  and  is  not  often  willing  to  admit  any  closer  relation, 
which  would  make  these  questions  subject  for  debate.  A  closer  relation  would 
lead  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  to  whether  labor  was  receiving  its  fair 
share  of  the  product  of  labor,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  where  greater  publicity  would  be 
required.  They  prefer  to  deal  with  labor  at  arms'  length.  A  spirit  of  distrust  is 
thus  engendered  which  renders  difficult  attempts  at  the  adjustment  of  difficulties. 

"  Unwise  leadership  of  laboring  men  is  another  cause  of  labor  troubles.  This 
cause  does  not  often  apply  to  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  skilled  trades.  As  a  rule, 
in  these  trades,  men  of  discretion  and  experience  who  are  skilled  and  tactful  in 
the  presentation  of  their  cases  are  at  the  helm. 

"It  is  more  frequently  met  in  organizations  of  the  less  skilled  classes,  or  in 
newly  formed  unions.  Leadership  in  these  bodies  is  frequently  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  lack  discretion  and  are  often  fired  with  a  zeal  to  try  their  new- 
born powers. 

"It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  leaders  and  business  agents  who  are  fully 
aware  of  the  injustice  of  their  demands  and  of  the  certainty  of  failure  to  enforce 
them,  lack  the  moral  courage  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  men  they  represent  and  to 
tell  them  the  exact  truth.  Thislack  of  courage  usually  has  its  source  in  the  fear 
of  a  loss  of  power  or  of  leadership.  It  has  led  to  a  good  many  serious  strikes  and 
often  to  the  continuance  of  others  that  have  been  declared. 
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"  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  LABOR  DIPFEEENCES. 

"From  my  observation  and  personal  experience  gained  in  efforts  to  settle 
strikes,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  rational  solution  of  labor  differences  lies 
m  the  making  of  agreements  between  employer  and  employees,  by  which  all  dis- 
putes shall  be  referred  for  settlement  to  boards  of  reconciliation  made  up  in  part  of 
employees  and  in  part  of  employers.  This  method  of  settling  strikes  presupposes 
the  right  on  the  part  of  workingmen  to  organize,  their  right  to  know  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  true  condition  of  the  trade  which  may  be  involved,  and  their  equality  as 
men  with  their  employers.  To  be  successful  both  sides  must  meet  on  a  common 
basis  at  short  range,  imbued  with  a  desire  for  fairness  and  candor  and  a  determina- 
tion to  reach  conclusions  which  are  fair  to  both  sides.  Discussions  carried  on  by 
parties  to  this  kind  of  agreements  would  give  opportunity  for  giving  and  taking 
argument,  for  learning  each  other's  point  of  view,  and  for  being  influenced  by 
reasonable  considerations.  I  have  participated  in  the  settlement  of  many  strikes 
where  a  little  discussion  has  quickly  cleared  up  many  misunderstandings  which 
seemed  serious,  and  if  such  differences  can  be  settled,  after  a  serious  break  has 
occurred,  why  should  they  not  be  more  easily  disposed  of  before  open  hostilities 
are  declared?  If  this  method  of  settling  strikes  is  to  becpme  general,  it  must 
become  so  through  the  cultivation  of  a  sentiment  in  its  favor  among  the  employ- 
ers of  this  country.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  our  territory  and  resources 
employers  have  not  been  forced  to  the  study  of  social  questions,  but  with  the 
changed  conditions  which  are  upon  us  a  recognition  of  the  true  relation  which 
should  exist  between  employer  and  employees  has  become  a  necessity.  It  is  for 
the  employers  to  say  whether  they  will  recognize  it.  The  idea  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  agreements  is  not  a  new  one.  In  New  York  State  local  agreements  of 
this  kind  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  am 
informed  that  wherever  they  exist  there  have  been  no  serious  troubles.  The 
agreements  made  by  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America  and  the  Stove 
Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  and  between  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  and  the  National  Metal  Workers'  Association  are  prominent 
examples  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  conciliation.  The  latter  agreement  in 
particular  will,  I  believe,  give  great  impetus  to  this  principle. 

"  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

"  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  consumer  and  the 
public  are  interested  in  the  enterprises  of  employers  and  employees,  and  disturb- 
ances between  them  which  become  a  public  menace  are  a  proper  subject  for  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  usual  argument  against  the  principle  is  that 
its  enforcement  would  be  in  violation  of  the  personal  rights  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  interested.  But  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  for  people  to  submit  their 
differences  to  interpretation  of  laws  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  of  compulsion. 
A  compulsory  arbitration  board  would  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  court, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  would  be  less  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  its 
decisions  than  there  is  in  the  decisions  of  other  courts.  Employers  are  now  in 
many  cases  compelled  to  submit  against  their  wishes  to  the  force  of  trades  unions 
or  go  out  of  business,  and  employees  are  compelled  to  accept  the  wages  and  con- 
ditions forced  upon  them  by  capital. 

"Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  both  be  ready  to  accept  the 
decisions  of  an  impartial  arbitration  board  before  which  they  have  had  a  hearing? 
The  great  objection  to  compulsory  arbitration  boards,  however,  is  that  there  is 
little  public  sentiment  in  their  favor.  The  great  majority  of  the  workingmen  in 
New  York  State,  at  least,  have  not  been  forced  by  hard  experiences  to  see  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  such  a  law,  and  a  law  which  had  no  public  sentiment 
at  its  back  would  be  a  dead  letter. 

"  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
arbitration  act  which  shall  apply  to  corporations  which  derive  rights  and  fran- 
chises from  the  public.  Between  such  corporations  and  their  employees  there 
is  something  more  than  the  ordinary  relation  existing  between  employer  and 
employee.  Railroads,  for  example,  perform  public  functions.  The  entire  com- 
munity depends  upon  them  for  the  everyday  movements  of  commerce.  If  they 
fail  in  their  operation,  paralysis  follows  in  the  communities  which  they  serve. 
These  observations  apply  to  street  railways  as  well  as  the  surface  railroads  of  the 
country.  I  believe  that  the  public  has  the  right  to  say  that  they  shall  not  cease  to 
perform  their  everyday  functions  because  of  difficulties  which  may  arise  between 
them  and  their  employees.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  differences  between  rail- 
roads and  their  employees  should  not  be  settled  by  means  of  voluntary  concilia- 
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tion  and  arbitration  boards,  but  the  attitude  assumed  by  railroads— particularly 
street  railways— toward  organizations  of  their  men  does  not  lead  to  a  hopeful 
expectation  of  this  kind  of  settlement.  I  believe  that  the  general  public  would 
favor  a  law  which  would  compel  both  sides  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  public 
tribunal. 

"  STATE   ARBITRATION   BOARDS. 

"  I  believe  that  State  boards  of  arbitration,  in  the  present  condition  of  labor 
affairs,  have  a  place  which  entitles  them  to  consideration.  Their  organization  is 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  media- 
tion. Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  New  York  State  board 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  has  been  of  great  service  in  settling  labor  differ- 
ences. Its  offices  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of  mediation  and  even 
in  cases  where  the  board  has  not  directly  effected  settlements  their  efforts  have 
been  of  service  in  the  final  determination.  In  the  year  1899  there  were  455  strikes 
in  New  York  State.  Of  this  number  the  board  took  part  in  73  and  settled  20. 
There  were  5,375  employees  involved  in  the  strikes  settled  by  the  board  and  27,300 
involved  in  the  strikes  which  the  board  attended  officially. 

' '  Our  statistics  showing  the  number  of  strikes  during  the  year  cover  every  lock- 
out or  strike  which  came  to  our  knowledge,  however  small.  Of  the  total  number 
more  than  200  lasted  less  than  a  week  and  more  than  30  per  cent  lasted  less  than 
3  days.  I  give  these  figures  to  show  why  the  board  did  not  give  official  attention 
to  more  of  them.  Many  of  them  were  settled  before  we  had  knowledge  of  them. 
The  73  strikes  which  the  board  attended  were  the  principal  strikes  of  the  year. 
There  was  an  increase  of  70  per  cent  in  the  number  of  strikes  in  1899  over  1898,  and 
in  the  current  year  the  proportion  of  increase  over  1898  has  been  about  the  same. 
From  January  1  to  September  1  of  this  year  there  were  385  strikes,  75  per  cent  of 
which  are  for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours.  In  both  years  the  strikes  took  place 
on  a  rising  labor  market  and  were  in  the  main  successful." 

That  is  all  I  have  written.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes  in 
the  last  20  months,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  indicate  more  than  usual  seriousness  or 
difference  between  labor  and  capital.  As  I  have  said,  they  took  place  on  a  rising 
labor  market,  and  as  wages  are  the  last  thing  to  rise,  the  laborers  became  very 
anxious  and  eager  to  get  higher  wages  and  forced  the  issue  all  along  the  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  the  laborers  have  shared  properly  in  the 
increase,  from  your  knowledge  of  this  question? — A.  I  should  say  they  have. 

Q.  They  have  got  their  share  of  the  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  articles  and 
commodities? — A.  So  far  as  is  covered  by  the  strikes  that  have  occurred.  I  have 
not  examined  the  question  generally  to  know  whether  people  who  have  not  struck 
have  gotten  what  they  deserve  or  what  they  think  they  deserve,  but  I  should  say 
from  the  fact  that  the  strikes  have  been  successful  in  almost  every  case  during 
the  last  20  months,  it  would  show  that  they  had  received  what  they  thought  was  a 
fair  share  of  the  profit. 

Q.  But  very  frequently  there  was  a  compromise  between  them  and  their  employ- 
ers, was  there  not,  and  they  did  not  get  the  full  amount  that  they  struck  for? 
What  is  your  observation  in  that  regard  in  your  State?  Were  the  terms  generally 
conceded  to  the  full  amount  for  which  they  struck? — A.  Yes;  they  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  You  have  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  provision  by 
law  for  local  boards  as  well  as  the  State  board? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  experience  how  many  times  have  these  local  boards  been  called  into 
existence? — A.  Not  once. 

Q.  So  that  that  provision  is  somewhat  of  a  dead  letter? — A.  It  is  a  dead  letter. 

Q.  In  the  law  creating  your  board  how  widely  defined  are  your  powers  of  arbi- 
tration?— A.  We  have  no  power  to  enforce  a  decision  unless  both  parties  to  a  con- 
troversy shall  agree  to  arbitrate.  In  that  event  they  may  state  in  writing  the 
points  of  difference,  and  agree  in  writing  to  submit  to  arbitration. 

Q.  Your  first  action,  then,  as  a  State  board  is  mediation  with  the  parties  where 
the  dispute  or  trouble  occurs? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  failing  in  that,  the  parties  must  come,  in  writing,  to  your  board  to  have 
the  matter  arbitrated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  on  the  refusal  of  one  party  in  that  case? — A.  Simply  con- 
tinue mediation.  I  may  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  has  been  no  case 
referred  to  our  board  for  arbitration  since  I  have  been  on  the  board.  In  fact, 
there  have  been  very  few  cases  in  the  13  years  in  which  the  board  has  been  organ- 
ized— very  few  cases  where  the  matters  have  been  submitted  formally  to  the 
board  for  arbitration,  one  side  or  the  other  refusing. 
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9-  Then  wherein  do  you  find  the  utility  of  the  State  board? — A.  Entirely  in 
bringing  the  parties  together  after  they  have  severed  relations.  It  is  a  matter 
entirely  of  mediation.  Our  board  also  has  the  power  to  investigate  causes  of 
strikes  and  make  findings  and  recommendations.  We  did  that  in  several  cases 
last  year.  It  practically  amounts  to  arbitration — that  is,  the  practical  effect  is 
the  same  as  it  would  be  in  arbitration,  because  in  a  number  of  cases  our  find- 
ings and  recommendations  have  been  accepted  after  a  public  investigation.  We 
have  power  to  send  for  papers  and  witnesses,  swear  witnesses,  and  get  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  controversy. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  you  have  all  that  power  by  statute  probably  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  both  narties  will  accept  your  findings  more  readily  than 
they  would  if  you  were  left  simply  as  a  mediation  board?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Q.  That  is,  they  respect  the  power  that  is  back  of  your  board? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  they  resort  to  trade  arbitration,  busi- 
ness arbitration,  or  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  trade  proper  itself,  without  calling 
in  the  State  board? — A.  Yes. 

Q .  How  far  has  this  trade  arbitration  been  carried  in  the  State  of  New  York?  You 
mentioned  two  cases  in  national  matters — the  iron  moulders  and  the  machinists. — 
A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  agreements  the  machinists'  union  have.  The  Na- 
tional Machinists'  Union  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  these  trade  agreements 
with  local  manufacturers  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  O'Connell  informed  me 
that  he  had  a  number  of  agreements  in  New  York  State.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are  specifically,  excepting  one  in  Elmira.  We  settled  a  strike  in  Elmii-a  in 
which  one  of  those  permanent  agreements  was  made  with  the  manufacturers. 
The  bricklayers  and  stone  masons  in  Rochester  have  had  permanent  trade  agree- 
ments for  over  10  years;  they  have  never  had  a  particle  of  trouble.  They  meet 
in  March  of  each  year  and  settle  wages,  conditions  of  labor,  hours  of  labor,  and 
conditions  for  a  year  from  the  May  following.  Any  disputes  are  settled  by  a  per- 
manent arbitration  board  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  each  side. 

Q.  In  those  strikes  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  20  months,  what  class  of 
labor  was  involved? — A.  All  classes;  a  great  number  of  strikes  by  laborers  of  all 
kinds;  more  than  the  usual  number  of  strikes  by  laborers.  A  good  many  of 
those  strikes  occurred  through  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  8- 
hour  law  with  respect  to  what  constituted  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that.     There  is  still. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  construction  in  your  State  of  the  expression  ' '  pre  vailing 
wages?" — A.  It  has  not  been  adjudicated  in  the  highest  court. 

Q.  Have  you  any  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of 
anything.    There  has  been  a  disposition  not  to  force  that  question  to  adjudication. 

Q  Can  it  mean  anything  but  the  local  rate  of  wages? — A.  No;  it  can  not,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  where  the  difference  is.  The  legislature  intended  to  pass  a  law 
making  8  hours  a  legal  day's  work  with  the  pay  for  10  hours.  It  is  a  very  great 
question  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  employers  of  labor  whether  the  law  really 
means  that  they  should  have  eight-tenths  of  10  hours'  pay.  That  is  the  question 
that  they  are  a  little  afraid  to  take  to  the  court. 

Q.  Are  there  many  unions  of  this  unskilled  labor  in  the  State  of  New  York?— 
A.  We  have  not  met  very  many  in  our  labors. 

Q.  For  instance,  take  a  city  like  Rome,  N.  Y.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an 
unskilled  labor  union  there?— A.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  not  had  any  experi- 
ence in  Rome.     There  is  one  in  Rochester;  there  is  one  in  Syracuse. 

Q.  Are  these  unions  of  unskilled  labor  principally  connected  with  public  works 
or  municipal  works,  streets  and  sewers,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  an  8-hour  law  in  the  State  of  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  pretty  thoroughly  enforced,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  I  should  say  it  was; 
yes.    There  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  publicity  of  the  reports  which  you  have  made  after 
a  thorough  investigation  of  one  of  these  disputes,  on  the  community  itself,  on 
public  opinion? — A.  I  think  they  do  affect  public  opinion,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.     They  do  have  an  effect  on  public  opinion  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  the  trade  unions  and  organized  labor  generally  accept  the  decisions  of 
your  board  in  respect  to  those  disputes? — A.  They  have  done  so  wherever  we  have 
had  investigations.  You  must  understand  we  have  very  few  investigations.  We 
had  only  six  last  year. 

Q.  Have  you  met  with  refusals  on  the  part  of  these  local  organizations  to  accept 
mediation  or  arbitration  from  your  board? — A.  Never;  and  we  have  never  met 
with  but  one  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer,  and  in  that  case  we  ordered 
a  public  investigation,  held  the  investigation,  swore  him  as  a  witness,  made  our 
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findings  and  recommendations,  and  they  were  accepted  by  both  sides,  and  he  was 
very  cordial  to  the  members  of  the  board  after  he  got  through  with  the  trouble. 
When  we  first  went  to  him  he  would  not  talk  with  us.  He  said  he  had  not  sent 
for  us;  did  not  want  any  interference  with  his  business;  he  knew  how  to  run  it 
himself  without  any  interference,  and  refused  to  answer  any  questions  we  put  to 
him.  We  simply  exerted  the  power  we  had  to  hold  a  public  investigation,  and 
he  acknowledged  his  error,  accepted  the  findings,  and  settled  the  strike  at  once. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  like-minded  employers  in  the  State  of  New  York? — A.  No. 
Our  board,  with  that  one  exception,  has  been  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
on  both  sides. 

Q.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  your  preliminary  paper  that  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  in  the  settlement  of  these  things  is  that  the  employers  would  not  recog- 
nize trade  unions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  pretty  generally  in  your  State? — A.  I  do.  As  I  stated  in 
what  I  read,  they  will  not  always  admit  it,  but  that  is  my  observation;  that  is  the 
practical  effect  of  their  attitude  toward  trade  unions,  that  they  are  opposed  to 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  isolated  plants,  away  from  the  great  centers  of  population, 
are  more  apt  to  have  nonunion  shops  than  in  a  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  the  State  where  they  do  isolate  plants  to  be  free 
both  from  taxes  and  from  unionism? — A.  They  have  been  located  with  that  end 
in  view,  but  I  find  that  they  are  being  organized  pretty  rapidly.  It  is  very  hard 
to  find  any  isolated  places  now  where  they  are  not  organized. 

Q.  Please  state  in  your  own  way  the  utility  of  State  arbitration  as  compared 
with  trade  arbitration — that  is,  the  strength  or  the  utility  of  the  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration — and  whether  it  is  a  more  desirable  way  than  the  trade 
arbitration  that  has  been  common  to  the  bricklayers. — A.  I  have  not  any  doubt 
whatever  that  trade  arbitration  is  far  superior  to  State  arbitration. 

Q.  State  why,  in  your  experience,  men  that  know  the  technicalities  of  the  trade, 
know  what  their  immediate  necessities  are,  prefer  trade  arbitration  to  State 
mediation  and  arbitration. — A.  I  can  tell  why  I  think  they  should  prefer  it: 
Because,  as  you  state,  they  are  better  posted  on  their  necessities,  on  the  trade 
technicalities,  methods  of  manufacture,  and  all  the  conditions  of  labor  than  a 
State  board  can  be.  Such  agreements  are  apt  to  be  much  more  permanent  than 
anything  which  might  be  arranged  by  a  State  board.  The  State  boards  at  the 
very  best,  having  as  little  power  as  they  have,  can  do  little  else  than  to  mediate. 
So  that  their  influence  for  good  can  only  be  temporary. 

Q.  Your  State  board,  independent  of  the  position  of  either  disputant,  can  enter 
upon  an  investigation  of  any  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  may  publish  your  findings  within  10  days,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  any  necessity  of  having  an  investigation 
entirely  distinct  from  the  disputants  in  a  strike? — A.  We  have,  because  we  have 
held  an  investigation. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  results  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  beneficial  or  otherwise? — 
A.  Beneficial. 

Q.  Accepted? — A.  Usually  accepted. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  holding  those  investigations  you  have  authority  to 
for  witnesses  from  both  sides? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  interfered  in  a  number  of  cases  where  you  have  not  been 
called  upon  by  either  party  to  the  controversy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Have  you  had  any  cases  where,  after  you  have 
made  your  decision,  but  one  or  more  of  the  parties  concerned  have  disagreed  to 
it,  it  has  led,  nevertheless,  to  a  settlement  or  left  the  matter  just  as  it  was? — A. 
Yes;  led  to  a  settlement  ultimately. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  your  investigations  there  led  to  a  settlement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  investigations  result  in  making  a  trade  agreement  after- 
ward between  the  employers  and  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  many  of  these  agreements  depend  on  the  position  of  the  national  or 
international  body  in  respect  to  the  settlement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  they  are  agreeable  to  make  settlements  or  not  with  the  local 
bodies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  there  have  been  more  of  these  disputes  the  last  20  months  than 
previously.  To  what  reason  do  you  assign  this  increase? — A.  The  general  pros- 
perity in  the  country,  increase  in  prices  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  material, 
which  rendered  workmen  very  anxious  to  get  their  share  of  what  they  call  the 
increase. 

Q.  Would  you  properly  define  these  things  as  strikes  which  are  nothing  but  a 
readjustment  of  the  wage  scale? — A.  No;  that  is  what  I  stated  at  the  end  of  my 
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paper,  that  it  did  not  really  indicate  any  great  differences  between  labor  and 
capital.  They  were  on  and  off  in  a  day,  a  great  many  of  them.  There  were  over 
40  strikes  that  lasted  less  than  a  day;  6C  that  lasted  a  day.  Thirty  per  cent  lasted 
less  than  3  days. 

Q.  These  were  just  simply  readjustments? — A.  That  is  all.  We  count  among 
our  strikes  the  garment  workers'  strikes  in  New  York,  which  are  purely, 
in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases,  readjustments  of  the  annual  scale.  They  take  a  vaca- 
tion practically  in  the  month  of  August  to  get  a  new  scale  signed.  It  does  not 
mean  anything;  it  does  not  mean  any  general  disturbance  in  the  labor  world. 
There  were  some  60  strikes  in  New  York  City  which  were  disagreements 
between  two  bodies  of  labor  unions,  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  and  the  Allied 
Trades  Council.  They  have  been  at  swords'  points  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
have  ordered  a  great  many  strikes  to  settle  differences  and  jealousies  between  the 
boards.  Our  board  never  has  paid  any  attention  to  those  strikes.  These  two 
boards  have  now  united  within  the  last  3  or  4  weeks  into  one  body,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  cessation  of  strikes  on  that  account  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  unions  of  New  York  State,  of  skilled  labor  especially,  more 
ready  to  accept  arbitration  than  the  employers  are? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  is  pretty  much  a  rule  with  all  organized  labor  in  your 
State  to  submit  to  arbitration,  whether  trade  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  the  powers  of  your  board,  as  now  constituted,  enlarged 
through  legislation,  to  be  more  effective? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  our  board  without  compulsory  arbitration.  I  think  they 
have  about  all  the  power  they  can  exercise  now  without  having  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Q.  What  benefit  would  it  be  to  labor  and  capital  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
have  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  Settle  labor  differences  without  strikes,  which 
are  economically  bad  for  the  State,  for  the  employer,  and  for  the  employee,  and  I 
believe  it  would  also  lead  to  a  very  large  number  of  trade  agreements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Suppose  under  compulsory  arbitration  that  this  board 
would  find  against  the  men— the  men  struck  to  secure  certain  wages  and  the  board 
found  against  them — would  the  compulsion  be  such  as  to  make  those  men  con- 
tinue to  work  during  the  year  at  the  price? — A.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon 
what  the  specific  provisions  of  the  law  were. 

Q.  Would  not  compulsory  arbitration  imply  that  the  men  would  be  compelled 
to  work  at  a  wage  that  they  perhaps  thought  was  insufficient? — A.  Yes;  that 
would  be  the  practical  effect  of  it. 

Q.  Would  that  not  interfere  very  materially  with  the  individual  liberty  and 
rights  of  the  citizens?— A.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  that  would  be  the  technical 
or  legal  effect  of  it,  but  not  the  practical  effect,  because  I  believe  that  the  practical 
effect  would  be  that  there  would  be  such  decisions  of  an  arbitration  board  as 
would  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  men,  and  that  they  would 
accept  the  decisions. 

Q.  What  would  be  done  in  case  they  did  not  accept,  rf  it  was  compulsory? 
What  means  would  you  take  to  require  the  men  to  work?— A.  We  have  only 
the  New  Zealand  law  to  judge  from;  and  in  that  case,  in  New  Zealand,  they 
require  the  registration  of  trade  unions  and  all  the  property  of  trade  unions  is 
subject  to  fine  by  the  court.  If  they  fined  the  trade  unions,  that  would  be  the 
penalty.  Of  course,  if  a  man  paid  the  penalty  he  would  not  be  compelled  to 
work.  He  would  have  to  keep  paying  penalties  and  probably  he  would  want  to 
work'rather  than  pay  the  penalties. 

Q  Then  suppose  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  would  say  that  he  could  not 
carry  on  his  business  and  pay  the  wages  as  found  against  him?— A.  He  could  go 
out  of  business;  but  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  arbitration  board  would 
make  a  decision  which  would  force  him  out  of  business?  Practically,  is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that?    I  should  not  think  so.  _      ^ 

O  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  What  would  a  compulsory  arbitration  board  do  with 
a  concern  that  really  had  been  practically  insolvent  for  three  or  four  years,  had 
been  able  to  hide  its  debts,  and  had  cut  down  its  workmen  20  per  cent?  What 
would  be  the  findings  of  the  compulsory  board  there  so  far  as  the  proprietors 
were  concerned?— A.  That  is  a  question  that  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to 

O  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  men  in  business  and  elsewhere  that  bring 
about  troubles,  strikes,  or  readjustments,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  simply 
because  they  are  not  able  to  pay;  they  are  simply  so  deep  in  debt  that  they  can 

n°Mr.  A.  L.  Harms.  Would  not  that  be  a  question  taken  into  consideration  by 
your  board? 
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The  Witness.  Yes.  Their  decision  would  have  to  be  based  on  the  particular 
case.  Of  course,  I  am  assuming  that  in  the  making  of  a  compulsory  arbitration 
board  labor  would  be  represented  and  capital  would  be  represented,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  umpire,  some  third  party,  who  would,  be  impartial  and 
above  suspicion;  not  an  arbitration  board  made  up  as  our  present  arbitration 
boards  are.     They  would  not  be  competent  to  deal  with  those  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  it  your  judgment  of  American  organized  labor  that 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  establish  compulsory  arbitration  here  than  it  would 
in  Australia  or  almost  any  nation  in  the  world? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  that  would  have  to  be  studied,  and  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law  would  have  to  be  worked  out  after  years  of  experience  and  amendment. 

Q.  You  think  that  while  in  the  State  of  New  York  your  board,  neither  by  find- 
ings nor  decrees  nor  anything  else,  can  go  very  far  in  forcing  settlements,  yet  the 
fact  that  you  have  the  statute  machinery  back  of  it  is  of  great  advantage? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  in  all  the  States  of  this  country  to  have 
compulsory  arbitration,  even  though  possibly  the  machinery  is  not  complete 
enough  to  reach  disputes  and  make  fair  settlements?  Would  it  be  well  to  have 
such  statutes  enacted  by  the  States? — A.  I  think  so,  whenever  public  sentiment 
is  favorable  to  that  kind  of  law. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  you  like  to  have  a  law  to  stop  all  strikes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  State  board  or  any  board  outside  of  trade  arbitration 
can  stop  a  strike  as  quickly  as  trade  arbitration? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  all  the  metal  trades,  etc.,  do  they  not  make  the  first  condition  of  any  set- 
tlement upon  agreement  that  all  parties  shall  stay  at  work  as  they  were  before? — 
A.  Yes. 

C^.  Is  not  that  practically  the  sole  way  that  you  keep  down  these  labor  troubles, 
these  riots,  and  infractions  of  the  peace? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  you  call  it  compulsory  or  not,  a  State  law  that  would  force  dispu- 
tants to  stay  at  work  until  the  dispute  was  settled  by  some  tribunal,  whether 
local,  State,  or  otherwise,  would  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  as  good  a  way 
to  settle  it? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  In  your  experience  as  an  arbitrator,  do  you  not  think  that  as  long  as  you 
reach  the  qualities  of  fair  play  between  the  two,  through  both  sides  having  the 
public  ear  so  that  public  sentiment  can  reach  it,  settlement  is  nearer  being 
reached? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  a  law  of  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  of  no 
benefit  unless  means  were  adopted  for  mediation  first? — A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  that 
the  New  Zealand  plan,  which  provides  for  conciliation  boards  prior  to  an  appeal 
to  the  arbitration  board,  is  right  along  the  line  of  trade  agreements  as  they  have 
started  in  this  country;  and  their  experience  in  New  Zealand  has  been  that  a  good 
many  decisions  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  trade  agreements.  The  board  of . 
conciliation  settles  perhaps  three  out  of  five  or  two  out  of  five  labor  difficulties 
that  are  referred  to  them,  and  besides  that  a  large  number  of  agreements  are 
made  without  going  to  either  board,  as  a  result  of  compulsory  arbitration.  They 
know  they  have  got  to  settle,  and  they  get  together  and  settle  voluntarily  without 
appeal  to  the  board.  > 

Q.  A  very  prominent  public  man  has  stated  that  "No  one  who  has  observed 
the  friction  which  arises  between  great  corporations  and  their  numerous  employees 
can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  establishing  an  impartial  court  for  the  just  and  equi- 
table settlement  of  disputes."  Do  you  know  how  any  court  could  ever  be  formed 
in  this  country  for  the  settlement  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  labor  disputes  that 
occur  every  month?  In  your  experience  have  you  ever  seen  where  it  was  possible 
to  bring  the  court  functions  into  a  settlement  of  any  dispute  between  capital  and 
labor,  unless  it  was  a  civil  suit? — A.  No",  I  have  not. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  trade  arbitration  proper  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee  on  the  customs  of  the  trade  and  their  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
technicalities,  and  everything  else,  was  probably  the  better  way  of  settling  all 
these  things? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  views  to  present  to  the  commission  on  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  such  agreements? — A.  Only  that  it  gets  the  employer  nearer  to  the  employee; 
they  have  a  better  understanding;  they  do  not  treat  with  each  other  at  arm's  length; 
they  settle  their  differences  in  a  friendly  way,  and  when  they  are  settled  it  stops 
all  agitation  during  the  time  that  the  agreement  lasts.  It  establishes  a  precedent 
for  settling  disagreements,  which  grows  year  after  year.  They  stop  considering 
each  as  the  enemy  of  the  other. 

Q.  Is  not  that  practical  cooperation  between  capital  and  labor? — A.  Yes;  in  a 
sense. 
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Q.  You  have  no  cooperative  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York  now,  have 
yon,  in  production? — A.  No;  the  United  Community  used  to  be,  but  it  is  not  now. 
They  have  a  branch  up  in  Niagara  Falls  that  is  run  like  any  other  factory,  I  guess; 
that  is  not  cooperative  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  members  constitute  your  board? — A. 
Three. 

Q.  How  are  they  distributed? — A.  One  member  must  be  a  member  of  an  incor- 
porated labor  union,  one  member  of  the  dominant  political  party,  the  other  a 
member  of  the  party  casting  the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  office  for 
3  years. 

Q.  Briefly,  what  is  your  power? — A.  We  are  directed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
upon  strikes,  to  offer  our  services  as  an  arbitration  board  or  in  the  capacity  of 
mediators.  We  have  power  to  hear  appeals  from  the  local  arbitration  boards 
which  are  provided  for  in  the  statute,  and  to  render  decisions  on  those  appeals. 
We  have  power  to  hold  public  investigations,  send  for  papers  and  persons,  and 
hear  testimony. 

Q.  You  are  not  compelled  to  wait  until  you  are  invited  to  adjust  them? — A.  No; 
we  are  not  supposed  to  wait  until  we  are  invited. 

Q.  When  you  hear  of  a  strike  you  immediately  take  steps? — A.  We  do;  yes.  We 
make  inquiry  where  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  get  around.  Some  of  the 
time  during  the  last  2  years  it  has  been  a  physical  impossibility  to  reach  all  the 
strikes  we  have  heard  from. 

Q.  Is  your  board  growing  in  favor  or  disfavor? — A.  I  think  it  is  growing  in 
favor  both  with  laboring  men  and  employers.  We  have  reason  to  think  so  from 
expressions  we  get  from  people  that  we  serve. 

Q.  The  good  that  you  have  done,  you  think,  warrants  hope  of  good  for  the 
future? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  board  is  one  of  the  necessary  parts  of  the  government  of 
the  State  of  New  York? — A.  I  do.    I  think  the  board  is  worthy  of  existence. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  conditions  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
Could  you  briefly  outline  the  way  in  which  you  would  have  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion introduce  itself  into  a  controversy? — A.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  an  entirely 
new  subject.  We  must  judge  simply  from  the  experience  in  New  Zealand  prac- 
tically. I  would  like  the  idea  of  compelling  arbitration  if  either  party  to  a  con- 
troversy desired  it.  Under  the  New  Zealand  law  men  are  not  compelled  to 
arbitrate  if  both  sides  decide  that  they  do  not  want  arbitration.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion unless  one  side  or  the  other  desires  to  arbitrate,,  I  would  have  that  kind 
of  a  law  in  this  country. 

Q.  But  has  not  the  public  a  right,  under  certain  conditions,  to  interfere  when  a 
strike  is  in  progress  and  life  and  liberty  endangered? — A.  I  have  not  any  doubt  of 
that.  Practically  the  State  does  interfere  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  have  tried 
compulsory  arbitration  in  every  case.  That  is,  there  are  no  cases  on  record  where 
either  one  side  or  the  other  would  not  ask  for  arbitration;  so  that,  practically,  they 
do  compel  arbitration  in  every  case. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  had  a  compulsory  law  would  probably  induce  trade  settle- 
ments, would  it  not?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so;  very  decidedly. 

Q.  Would  you  only  use  the  compulsory  part  as  a  last  resort? — A.  As  a  last 
resort.  They  have  only  had  about  60  cases  before  the  New  Zealand  arbitration 
board  in  5  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Are  there  any  propositions  for  the  amendment  of  your 
law'coming  before  the  legislature  of  New  York?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  We 
have  recommended  that  the  executive  officers  in  cities  shall  be  compelled  to 
notify  us  of  the  existence  of  strikes  in  their  territory,  and  that  the  presidents  and 
officers  of  trades  unions  be  required  to  notify  the  State  board  of  strikes.  These 
are  the  only  recommendations  that  I  know  of.  Whether  they  will  be  incorpo- 
rated or  not  into  laws  I  can  not  say.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  It  would 
help  us  many  times  in  settling  strikes  early  in  their  existence. 

6.  Independent  of  quasi-public  corporations  like  railroads,  have  you  any  belief 
that  national  arbitration  or  a  national  board  in  this  country  could  do  any  good?— 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  all  the  remedial  legislation  needed  lies  entirely  with  the  State 
and  with  the  unions?— A.  I  do;  yes.       „,..,.,.,,.. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  State  of  New  York  m  its  legislation  on  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, and  arbitration  as  far  ahead  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union? — A.  Yes. 
Most  of  the  legislation  on  that  subject  is  copied  from  that  of  New  York  State. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  features  in  any  other  State  legislation  that  might  with 
nrofit  be  adopted  by  New  York?— A.  The  feature  of  notification  is  one  that  we 
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ought  to  have  incorporated.  I  have  not  read  the  new  Indiana  law  very  thoroughly. 
It  did  not  come  to  my  attention  until  within  the  last  2  months,  and  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  it  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anywhere  in  your  reports  a  summary  of 
the  entire  number  of  strikes  that  have  been  settled  by  your  board  since  it  has 
been  in  existence? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  for  certain  years,  have  you  not? — A.  I  have 
only  for  the  year  I  have  been  on  the  board. 

Q.  Did  the  board  keep  a  record  of  it  prior  to  your  connection  with  it? — A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  My  object  in  asking  that  question  was  to  know 
whether  the  number  of  strikes  that  you  have  settled  has  increased  from  year  to 
year  or  not. — A.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  last  2  years  there  has  been  a  greater 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  that  the  results  have  been 
better.    Better  results  have  come  from  the  work  in  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  course  does  your  board  take  when  there  are  a 
number  of  strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  State? — A.  "We  have  had  times  when  all 
three  of  us  have  been  in  separate  places,  and  the  clerk  in  another  place,  and  the 
secretary  in  another  place.    Very  seldom  all  three  go  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Your  secretary  is  not  a  member  of  the  board? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  he  is  familiar  with  your  methods  of  procedure?— 
A.  Yes;  he  does  a  great  deal.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  in  New  York  City, 
where  there  are  a  great  many  strikes.    He  looks  them  up. 

Ql  But  you  have  all  three  present  when  you  have  an  investigation? — A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  19, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  HUGH  HART  LTJSX, 

Of  New  Zealand. 

The  commission  met  at  11.05  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Hon.  Hugh  Hart  Ilusk,  former  member  of  New  Zealand  Parliament, 
appeared  as  a  witness  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  give  your  name,  address,  and  what  position, 
if  any,  you  hold  now  officially  in  New  Zealand.— A.  My  name  is  Hugh  Hart  Lusk. 
My  home  address  is  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  My  present  address  is  New  York, 
general  delivery.    I  now  hold  no  official  position  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  for  some  time? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long?— A.  About  11  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  New  Zealand?— A.  For  35  years. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  any  of  the  other  Australian  divisions?— A.  Yes;  I  have 
resided  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  Victoria. 

Q.  You  may  state  in  your  own  way,  if  you  please,  the  initiative  and  the  progress 
of  labor  legislation  in  New  Zealand,  more  especially  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  through  mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration,  the  mechanic  lien 
laws  and  employers' liability  laws,  and  like  questions  that  have  entered  into  your 
legislation.— A.  I  think  I  might  begin  by  saying  that  up  to  the  year  1892  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  friction  between  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  laboring 
classes  in  New  Zealand,  and  also  in  Australia.  It  culminated  in  1892  in  what 
was  known  as  "  The  Great  Strike,"  which  affected  all  the  colonies  of  Australasia, 
New  Zealand  like  the  others.  It  began  with  the  seamen's  strike  and  it  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  principal  industries  of  the  country.  The  thing  was  so  bad  that 
it  of  course  attracted  attention,  because  everything  was  tied  up.  Railway 
employees  struck,  carriers  struck,  sailors  struck;  every  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  gold  mining,  was  practically  tied  up  for  a 
time.  That,  of  course,  attracted  much  attention  everywhere,  and  attempts  were 
made  in  all  the  colonies  to  meet  it.  The  attempts  made  in  the  Australian  colonies 
all  took  the  form  of  arbitration,  which  was  not  compulsory;  that  is  to  say,  every 
sort  of  scheme  was  put  into  the  form  of  law  by  which  people  could  arbitrate  such 
differences.  In  New  Zealand,  however,  there  had  been  such  a  law  before,  but  it 
had  not  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  parties  had  no 
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confidence  that  they  would  ever  come  to  any  settlement.  Their  differences  were 
such  that  each  party  would  think  themselves  the  strongest  and  hold  out;  just  as 
I  take  it  they  are  doing  to-day  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  minister 
for  labor,  Mr.  Reeves,  who  is  now  agent-general  for  the  colony  in  London,  thought 
that  it  was  time  that  some  effort  were  made  to  go  beyond  this,  and  in  1893  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  which  he  had  himself  carefully  elaborated,  for  making  arbitration 
compulsory.  It  was  twice  rejected  by  what  is  called  The  Council  there — that  is, 
the  equivalent  of  the  senate  in  our  parliament — which  naturally  represented  largely 
the  more  capitalistic  class  of  the  country.  But  on  the  third  occasion,  the  end  of 
1894,  they  accepted  it  as  being  the  most  hopeful  experiment  that  could  be  made; 
and  it  was  made — as  many  of  the  laws  are  made  in  New  Zealand — merely  tentative. 
It  was  only  in  force  for  2  years,  until  it  should  be  tried,  in  point  of  fact. 

The  law  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time  since  then,  but  not  in  any  of  the 
absolutely  radical  features.  The  main  features  were  these:  That  all,  employers 
and  employed,- in  any  tra'de  whatever  should  be  invited  to  associate  themselves 
into  what  might  be  called  trades  unions  and  register  themselves  as  registered 
unions.  The  object  of  that  was  that  there  should  be  some  person  authorized  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  employed  persons  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers, 
or  whatever  they  were,  who  were  on  the  other  side.  Further,  it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  a  court  of  conciliation  instituted  in  each  center  of  popula- 
tion— there  are  really  6  centers  of  population  in  New  Zealand — which  court 
should  consist  of  5  persons,  2  of  them  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  registered 
employed  persons — that  is,  the  trades — and  2  of  them  by  the  employers,  also  reg- 
istered, and  the  fifth  person  should  be  elected  by  the  other  four,  as  chairman. 
This  court  was  to  be  the  court  of  first  instance'— that  is  to  say,  that  when  people 
quarreled  or  had  a  difference  they  should  appeal  first  to  this  court  of  conciliation. 
There  were  no  fees  to  be  paid,  and  that  is  a  material  feature  in  the  whole  system. 
There  are  no  fees  paid  in  connection  with  conciliation  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Government  pays  all  expenses. 

The  application  has  to  be  made  either  on  behalf  of  a  registered  body  of  employ- 
ers or  on  behalf  of  a  registered  body  of  employees,  and  the  question  was  taken  up 
simply  in  the  ordinary  way  of  conciliation  by  this  board.  If  they  come  to  a  deci- 
sion which  is  accepted,  of  course  there  is  an  end  of  it.  If  they  do  not  come  to  a 
decision  accepted  by  both  parties,  either  party  is  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  arbitra- 
tion court  of  the  colony. 

The  arbitration  court  consists  of  three  persons.  It  was  originally  five,  but  it 
has  been  reduced  to  three.  One  of  these  persons  is  elected  by  all  the  registered 
labor  bodies  throughout  the  colony,  the  other  is  elected  by  the  employers'  bodies, 
and  the  third  person,  who  is  chairman  and  practically  arbitrator  of  what  is  done, 
is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  who  is  from  time  to  time  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  colony. 

Q.  You  have  parties  in  this  appellate  court  of  New  Zealand  denominated  assess- ' 
ors;  what  are  their  functions? — A.  The  assessors  can  be  called  in  by  the  court, 
and  in  almost  every  case  the  assessors  are  called  in;  that  is,  persons  especially 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  which  is  in  dispute.  Two  assess- 
ors are  usually  called  in  by  the  court — persons  who  are  supposed  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  employers  and  on  behalf  of  the  employees  from  special  knowledge. 
They  have  no  actual  voice,  excepting  advisory.  They  have  no  actual  voice  in  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

Q.  Do  they  stand  in  the  character  of  experts? — A.  Yes;  experts. 

This  court  is  absolutely  final;  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  court,  excepting  as 
to  a  question  of  the  construction  of  the  law— that  is  to  say,  as  to  what  their  powers 
really  are.  That  might  be  a  question  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  country  to 
decide.  Their  decision  is  not  subject  to  any  appeal  whatever;  it  is  final.  They 
are,  as  I  say,  the  representatives  equally  of  labor  and  of  capital  and  of  the  chief 
justiciary  of  the  country.  Their  usual  place  of  sitting  is  at  the  capital,  but  they 
move  to  the  other  centers  when  a  case  arises  of  importance  at  any  of  these,  and 
they  take  the  evidence  on  the  spot.  They  are  empowered  to  take  any  evidence 
that  seems  necessary  to  them  to  throw  light  on  the  question.  They  may  call  for. 
any  papers,  for  any  books,  for  any  information  whatever.  They  may  compel  the 
production  of  all  books  and  documents  whatever  in  the  same  way  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  country  can  do.  They  sit  in  public,  an  absolutely  public  court,  no 
private  sessions  whatever.  All  of  it  is  open  to  the  public,  and  I  may  say  that  the 
government  publishes  every  month  a  report  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
as  taken  down  by  the  shorthand  reporter — all  the  evidence  and  the  conclusions. 
Their  decision  is  generally  for  a  certain  time — that  is  to  say,  they  will  say  the  rate 
of  wages  in  this  case,  which  is  the  question  in  dispute,  is,  in  our  opinion,  suffi- 
cient under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  trade,  or  it  is  insufficient,  and  we 
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think  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  raised  so  much,  and  that  shall  be  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  wages  in  this  trade  at  this  particular  center  of  work  for,  say,  one 
year  or  two  years,  or  whatever  they,  may  think  desirable.  They  have  the  power 
of  extending  this  decision  of.  theirs  to  affect  all  parts  of  the  colony  if  they  think 
fit.  I  may  give  you  one  case:  This  question  which  has  arisen  between  the  shoe- 
makers,' union  and  the  manufacturers  of  shoes  has  arisen  in  the  Auckland  district, 
but  after  taking  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  decision 
might  properly  be  made  to  extend  throughout  the  country,  and  we  therefore  say 
that  for  a  space  of  13  months  from  this  date  the  rate  of  minimum  wages  through- 
out the  colony  shall  be  so  much;  the  number  of  apprentices  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  expert  workmen  shall  not  exceed  so  many.  These  were  the  two 
questions  that  came  up  in  that  particular  case. 

There  were  persons  outside  of  these  unions — manufacturers  who  had  not  joined 
any  registered  body  of  manufacturers — who  said:  "  That  is  all  right;  we  have  not 
anything  to  do  with  this.  This  does  not  affect  us.  "We  are  all  right.  We  will  go 
on  as  we  are  doing."  But  the  court  said:  "  No;  on  the  complaint  of  any  person 
whatever  we  will  make  it  apply  to  every  manufacturer  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  the  power  to  do  so,  and  it  would  be  unfair  ibo  the  manufacturers  who  are 
incorporated  if  we  made  a  ruie  to  affect  them.which  did  not  affect  outsiders- 
They,  of  course,  might  be  starved  out  of  the  business.  Therefore  it  shall  affect 
everybody."  Well,  that  was  the  case  in  that  particular  strike,  and  there  were 
some  manufacturers  who  defied  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  the  court  had  them 
up  before  it  and  inflicted  a  fine  of  $500  for  the  offense,  with  the  warning  that  in 
every  action  in  which  a  complaint  was  made  that  they  were  employing  men  at 
less  wages  than  those  fixed  a  similar  fine  would  be  imposed  on  them.  Of  course, 
in  the  cage  of  employers  it  practically  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  may  say  that  there  never  has  been  any  organized  revolt  against  the  decision 
of  the  court.  It  has  now  been  in  force  for  6  years,  and  every  year  it  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  an  increasing  scale;  every  year  there  have  been  more  ap- 
peals to  the  court  on  new  questions  arising.  Finding  that  the  court  treated  them 
apparently  with  absolute  fairness,  sometimes  deciding  in  favor  of  the  workers 
and  sometimes  in  favor  of  the  employers,  without  any  bias,  both  parties  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  court  as  soon  as  any  question  really  arises. 
They  are  obliged,  practically,  to  appeal  to  the  court,  because  it  is  manifest  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  one  party  or  another,  wherever  there  is  a  difference,  to 
get  an  absolute  decision  upon  the  question,  since  they  find  that  these  decisions 
are  absolutely  enforced.  Of  course,  if  you  had  decisions  of  the  court  which  were 
not  always  enforced,  you  would  necessarily  bring  the  court  into  contempt,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  fail  altogether,  but  so  far  in  New  Zealand  we  have  had  no 
failure. 

I  remember  Well  the  contempt  that  was  expressed  for  the  idea  of  compulsory 
arbitration  and  the  argument  that  was  used.  I  have  seen  it  used  in  England.  I# 
have  seen  it  used  here,  as  well  as  in  Australia.  The  argument  used  was  that  you' 
could  not  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  jail.  Supposing  there  was  such 
a  court  with  power  to  compel  obedience  to  its  finding,  if  the  number  of  men  who 
were  on  strike  or  wanted  to  go  out  on  strike  were  sufficiently  large  it  would  be 
inoperative,  because  you  could  not  possibly  enforce  it. 

The  answer  to  that,  of  course,  is  that  experience  shows  that  the  vast  majority 
of  people  are  not  fools.  Neither  workmen  nor  capitalists  are  fools  as  a  rule,  and 
no  body  of  employees  ever  have  been,  found  who  were  fond  of  striking  for  its  own 
sake.  They  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  suffer  terribly  by  the  conditions  of 
every  strike,  and  everything  that  holds  out  the  hope  of  better  conditions  seems  to 
them  to  be  at  all  events  well  worth  trying.  Now,  if  men  have  any  real  griev- 
ance they  are  not  going  to  condemn  themselves  to  starvation  or  to  loss  oi  their 
homes  or  to  having  to  scatter  all  over  the  world  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a 
mere  prejudice  or  mere  fad.  So  we  found  it  in  New  Zealand.  We  found  that 
although  the  men  were  by  no  means  so  successful  as  they  hoped,  were  by  no 
means  able  to  get  decisions  wholly  in  their  favor,  yet  whenever  there  was  any 
real  grievance  they  always  got  some  relief,  and  they  were  always  satisfied  it  was 
far  better  for  them  to  take  what  was  given  them  in  this  way  than  it  was  to 
attempt  to  defy  the  law  and  to  go  out  on  strike.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  never 
has  been  any  strike  whatever  in  New  Zealand,  large  or  small,  since  the  law  was 
put  in  operation. 

In  Australia  there  was  at  first  a  very  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  the  idea,  a 
very  strong  prejudice  indeed.  I  speak  because  I  was  myself  in  New  South  Wales 
in  the  year  1892-93,  at  a  time  just  after  the  great  strike,  when  there  was  nothing 
much  talked  about  but  how  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune  again.  The  prejudice  on 
the  part  especially  of  employers  amounted  almost  to  plain  ridicule.    They  would 
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■not  listen  to  anyone  who  suggested  compulsory  arbitration.  They  saw  it  intro- 
duced into  New  Zealand  and  they  watched  it  very  closely.  Every  now  and  then 
people  representing  the  different  chambers  of  commerce  have  come  over  to  New 
Zealand  and  investigated  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation has  been  that  in  two  of  the  colonies,  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales, 
there  have  been  brought  forward  laws  similar  in  their  general  effect  to  the  law 
of  New  Zealand;  and  at  the  date  of  the  last  mail  leaving  Australia  that  law  was 
under  consideration  by  the  parliament  in  Sydney;  a  law  drawn  precisely  upon  the 
lines  of  the  New  Zealand  act  with  the  exception  of  omitting  the  conciliation  court. 
The  attorney-general,  bringing  it  forward,  stated  that  he  had  left  that  out  on  pur- 
pose, because,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  results,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  where  there  was  an  absolutely  effective  means  of  bringing  about  a 
settlement  men  would  less  and  less  resort  to  one  which  was  of  a  very  doubtful 
character;  and  that  even  in  Now  Zealand  people  were  more  and  more  making  the 
conciliation  court  a  mere  form  as  preliminary  to  going  to  the  court  which  really 
could  enforce  its  decisions.  Therefore  in  his  act,  which  I  have  no  doubt  from 
"what  I  know  of  the  parliament  there  will  become  a  law,  he  simply  takes  all  that 
part  of  the  act  which  is  compulsory.  He  says  the  result  of  6  years'  trial  has  been 
that  they  have  saved  immense  sums  of  money  in  New  Zealand;  they  have  been 
saved  friction  between  the  classes,  and  there  has  been  such  an  increase  of  manu- 
facturing energy  in  the  country  as  no  other  one  of  these  colonies  can  show. 

Now,  that  is  generally,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  result  of  what  has  been  done 
with  the  arbitration  law  in  New  Zealand.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  to  expatiate 
on  it.    If  there  are  any  things  not  clear,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Q.  Can  this  board  or  court  hear  all  the  cases  that  may  occur?  A  number  of 
strikes  might  be  inaugurated  about  the  same  time,  in  which  event  how  does  the 
court  hear  all  the  cases,  being  but  one  court  for  so  large  a  population? — A.  The 
moment  a  question  is  referred  to  the  court  it  becomes  sub  judice.  No  similar 
dispute  can  be  allowed  to  take  the  form  of  a  strike.  Any  person  refusing  to 
work  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  or  fined.  Any  person  turning  away  his  employees 
while  the  question  is  before  the  court  is  also  in  danger  of  fine  or  imprisonment. 
The  court  has  absolute  power  to  put  down  its  foot,  just  as  the  supreme  court 
•would  in  a  case  of  contempt  of  court,  and  say,  "There  shall  be  no  attempt  to 
take  this  matter  out  of  our  hands;  it  is  here  now  and  we  shall  decide  it,  and  you 
must  not  attempt  to  disturb  existing  relations  until  it  is  decided." 

Q.  Then  they  would  not  allow  a  strike  in  a  different  place  on  the  same  ques- 
tion?—A.  No;  not  on  the  same  question. 

Q.  But  there  might  be  a  strike  on  another  question;  then  how  would  the  court 
handle  several  of  them  at  the  same  time,  or  have  you  had  that  difficulty? — A.  Oh, 
there  are  always  cases  in  advance  in  New  Zealand.  There  are  always  cases  to 
t)e  heard,  although  they  strive  very  earnestly  to  keep  up  with  them..  They  are 
not  able  to  be  always  abreast  of  the  cases,  but  they  have  hitherto  contrived  to  be 
within  a  month  or  6  weeks  of  the  cases  because«they  do  nothing  else,  and  go  from 
place  to  place  to  hear  the  cases.  As  there  are  no  lawyers  allowed  in  the  court,  the 
cases  do  not  take  nearly  so  long.  I  am  an  old  lawyer  myself  and  I  speak  without 
any  intention  of  making  fun  of  the  profession;  but  of  course  a  lawyer  has  to  do 
something  for  his  money,  and  what  he  generally  does  do  is  to  make  the  case  a 
good  deal  longer  than  it  need  otherwise  to  be.  In  other  words,  it-  has  greatly 
tended  to  a  reduction  of  time  that  no  lawyers  are  allowed  to  appear  in  court. 
The  persons  who  appear  are  interested  parties  on  each  side,  but  no  lawyer  is 
allowed  to  represent  them. 

I  have  considered  the  question  of  how  this  could  be  worked  on  the  enormously 
larger  scale  of  a  country  like  this,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  insuperable 
difficulty  if  the  country  were  mapped  out  into  districts.  There  could  be  just  as 
many  courts  constituted  on  the  same  basis  asvrere  necessary  for  the  prompt  hear- 
ing of  all  cases.  Of  course  you  can  not  deal  with  it  as  we  do  with  one  arbitration 
court,  but  you  may  deal  with  it  with  a  dozen  or  more  arbitration  courts.  And 
there  is  no  difficulty  if  the  basis  of  the  court  were  the  same,  and  its  powers  were 
the  same,  it  seems  to  me;  always  supposing  the  people,  ©f  America  are  hot  fond 
of  a  row  for  the  row's  sake,  which,  after  4  years'  investigation,!  do  not  think  is 
a  fact.  I  think  they  are  just  as  reasonable  people  as  the  people  of  New  Zealand; 
the  only  thing  is  that  our  people  have  had  the  chance  to  show  their  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  matter  before  the  court  be  a  question  of  wages, 
does  the  decision  go  back  to  the  time  the  case  was  made  up  and  brought  to  the 
court  or  from  the  time  of  the  decision?— A.  No;  from  the  date  of  the  decision. 
The  operation  of  the  decision  is  from  its  date,  not  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  both  the  employers  and 
employees  are  under  a  registry  law?— A.  That  is  so;    No  one  has  a  right  to  go  to 
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the  court  unless  they  have  already  registered  as  a  body  of  some  kind.  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  a  dozen  men  registering  themselves  as  a  body,  but  they  must 
have  some  recognized  officer  who  can  be  dealt  with.  One  object  that  Mr.  Reeves 
told  me  he  had  in  doing  that  was  that  he  hoped  in  this  way  the  principle  of 
trades  unionism  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  law  would  become  universal 
among  all  trades,  and  that  it  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  becoming  a 
sort  of  universal  system  of  benefit  societies;  that  all  these  people  could  join 
together  and  they  would  necessarily  have  some  fund,,  and  in  fact  that  they  may 
have  that  fund,  the  law  provides  also  that  those  registered  societies  shall  be 
empowered  to  go  into  court  and  recover  the  dues  that  are  due  to  them  from  their 
members  under  the  rules  under  which  they  join. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  And  those  employers  of  labor  that  are  not  registered  are 
bound  under  the  decision  of  the  court,  but  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  it? — A.  No 
right  to  appeal  to  it,  but  bound  by  its  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  say  how  nearly  your  registry  law  conforms 
to  the  British  registry'law? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  law. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  that  the  New  Zealand  law  was  copied  after  the  British 
act? — A.  I  could  not  say  that,  but  I  should  think  in  all  probability  it  is  not, 
because  we  have  copied  very  few  things  from  the  law  as  in  force  in  England. 

Q.  The  registry  law  of  New  Zealand  is  in  the  nature  of  an  incorporation,  both 
for  the  employer  and  employee,  and  the  incorporated  body,  if  a  trades  union,  is 
subject  to  all  the  penalties  of  law  as  an  incorporated  body? — A.  Yes;  all  its  funds 
are  liable  to  the  decision  of  any  court. 

Q.  Your  reasons  for  framing  that  law  were  that  heretofore  you  had  simply  asso- 
ciated bodies  without  any  authority  or  any  person  to  bring  into  court  and  to  be 
answerable  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  malfeasance  in  office,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  adopted  practically  the  British  system  of  registration,  whereby  all 
their  officers  are  responsible? — A,  That  is  so.  If  that  is  the  English  law,  then  it 
is  practically  adopted. 

Q.  We  have  no  registration  law  in  this  country;  we  have  no  incorporation  of 
unions;  then  how  would  it  be  possible  to  apply  your  compulsory  arbitration  law 
of  New  Zealand  here? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  applied  in  any  country  unless  the  registry  was 
preliminary  to  the  arbitration? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing. 
That  I  know  was  the  conclusion  that  Beeves  came  to  and  he  had  made  a  study  of 
the  conditions  as  far  as  law  was  concerned,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  could  be  done  that  would  be  effective  without  first  of  all  getting  the  par- 
ties into  a  corporate  position. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  therefore  advise  the  incorporation  of  labor 
organizations? — A.  Certainly;  most  strenuously. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  hardship  on  the  corporations  by  the  imposition  of  fines? 
Have  they  ever  been  fined  to  any  large  extent  when  in  the  wrong? — A.  No;  they 
have  not  been  fined  largely.  I  may  say  fairly  that  the  trouble  with  the  arbitra- 
tion law  of  New  Zealand  has  not  arisen  from  the  employees,  but  from  the  employ- 
ers of  labor.  They  have  been  the  people  that  the  law  has  had  to  fight,  because 
they  have  always  had  the  impression  that  they  had  the  better  of  it  if  it  came  to  a 
fight.    They  have  the  money. 

Q.  Then  the  labor  bodies  are  in  favor  of  incorporation  or  registry? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
and  increasingly.  This  last  year  the  increase  of  these  incorporated  bodies  was 
enormous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  percentage  of  organized 
labor  is  in  New  Zealand  to  the  unorganized? — A.  I  have  an  idea  and  I  think  I 
could  probably  ascertain  it  absolutely.  I  have  the  means  of  getting  exact  data 
on  a  great  many  of  these  points  because  I  have  the  documents,  but  I  have  not 
thought  of  looking  it  up,  and  it  is  only  an  impression.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  give  an  impression,  but  my  impression  is  that  up  to  last  year  something  like 
three-fifths  of  all  labor  was  organized. 

Q.  You  mentioned,  as  an  illustration,  the  shoemaker  matter.  Suppose  that 
your  final  court  decided  upon  a  rate  of  wages  for  twelve  months  in  the  shoemak- 
ing  trade,  would  that  decision  prevail  over  all  the  shoemaking  trade  in  New  Zea- 
land?—A.  It  did. 

Q.  So  that  practically  the  State  makes  the  wage  of  the  workingman? — A.  Prac- 
tically the  State  makes  the  wage  of  the  workingman.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
time  they  decided — both  employers  and  employees — that  they  would  not  go  back 
to  the  court  for  any  extension,  but  keep  the  thing  as  it  was. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  chance  for  application,  if  necessary,  to  continue  the  judg- 
ment?— A.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  supposing  the  conditions  would  change  within -the 
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year? — A.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for  altering  within  the  period 
mentioned. 

Q.  Not  in  the  period,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year?— A.  Either  party  can  go  to 
the  court  and  ask  to  have  it  reviewed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  a  particular  union  makes  a  complaint  to  the  court, 
it  practically  brings  the  other  party  into  court,  willing  or  not?— A.  Certainly;  and 
practically  it  brings  all  others  in  the  same  trade,  whether  they  are  the  parties 
complained  against  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  the  decision  is  binding  on  all  in  the  same  trade. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  result  in  a  case  of  this  kind:  Suppose  it  is  a  case  of  reduc- 
tion of  wages  and  the  employers  in  one  city  in  the  colony  were  paying  the  rate  of 
wages  which  the  court  decided  should  be  reduced;  they  were  willing  to  pay  that 
rate  of  wages  and  so  stated.  Would  they  be  compelled  then  to  reduce  those 
wages? — A.  The  court  never  fixes  a  maximum  rate  of  wages.  You  may  pay  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  never  less  than  so  much.  The  minimum  wage  is  what 
the  court  fixes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  any  of  your  public  utilities,  like  surface  railroads, 
etc.,  owned  by  the  government  in  New  Zealand?— A.  Yes.  Not  all,  because  the 
government  did  not  begin  the  practice  of  doing  this  until  after  a  great  many  had 
been  started,  but  all  our  steam  railroads,  not  mere  street  railroads,  belong  to  the 
government. 

Q.  Are  the  employees  on  these  government  roads  organized? — A.  They  are 
organized. 

Q.  Subject  to  this  law  also?— A.  Subject  to  this  law. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  organized?— A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gold  miners 
are  organized,  though  of  course  they  may  be,  but  the  coal  miners  are,  throughout 
the  colony. 

Q.  Strikes  among  gold  miners  are  very  infrequent? — A.  I  never  heard  of  a  strike 
among  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  do  much  in  mining  quartz? — A.  Yes.  They  do 
not  strike  on  account  of  wages.  Some  of  them  must  be  organized,  for  I  observed 
one  case  before  the  court.  One  large  quartz-mining  company  was  brought  before 
the  court  and  a  decision  was  given  about  a  year  ago,  I  think.  A  decision  was 
given  which  was  practically  in  favor  of  the  men,  and  I  am  not  certain  but  I  think 
an  application  was  made  by  some  one  to  have  that  extended  to  quartz-mining 
companies  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  and  the  court,  after  hearing  the  case, 
decided  that  it  would  not  do  so,  because  the  conditions  were  not  the  same,  and 
that  they  would  require  to  have  the  case  brought  before  them  as  in  other  cases, 
because  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  not  similar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  unorganized  or  nonunion  labor,  how 
could  the  parties,  one  or  more,  come  into  court  through  a  complaint  and  have  a 
hearing? — A.  There  is  no  way. 

Q.  Consequently  the  organized  labor  under  registration  and  the  employers 
under  registration,  through  this  law,  regulate  really  the  wages  of  all  unorganized 
labor  in  New  Zealand? — A..  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  have  complete  control  of  the  whole  labor  market? — A.  Complete 
control. 

Q.  What,  to  your  mind,  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  this  law  in  settling  the 
strikes  and  making  a  uniform  wage  and  uniform  working  day  to  the  whole 
colony? — A.  The  effect  has  been  steadily  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  The  rate  of 
wages  has  risen  steadily  during  the  6  years,  until  now  I  should  say  on  an  average 
it  is  nearly  one-third  higher  than  it  was. 

Q.  The  employer  and  employee  being  on  the  same  footing  as  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, has  that  advantaged  your  colony  as  to  outside  markets,  independent  of  your 
home  consumption? — A.  I  can  only  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
manufacturing  productions,  and  I  presume  there  would  not  have  been  if  they 
had  not  found  that  it  paid.  I  do  not  know  more  than  that.  I  am  merely  going  on 
the  general  principle  that  year  by  year  new  industries  are  being  started  and  the 
old  ones  are  being  increased  in  their  productions.  Therefore  I  take  it  to  be  the 
best  indication  that  the  thing  is  not  found  inimical  to  their  success. 

Q.  Are  your  manufacturing  industries  equal  to  your  home  consumption  in  New 
Zealand? — A.  Well,  equal  in  the  way  they  are  in  most  colonies.  A  certain  class 
of  goods  are  not  made  at  all  in  the  colonies.  A  certain  class  of  goods  are  all 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  others  from  France  and  Germany,  particularly 
in  the  Australian  colonies;  but  New  Zealand  is  especially  conservative  because  the 
most  of  its  goods  come  from  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Has  this  raise  of  one-third  in  wages,  which  enters  into  the  output,  disadvan- 
taged your  dealing  with  Australia  proper? — A.  No;  not  at  all. 
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Q.  You  are  able  to  compete  equally  as  well  as  you  did  before  you  had  this 
arrangement? — A.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  New  Zealand  makes  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  fine  woolen  goods  than  are  used  in  New  Zealand,  while  Australia  makes  a 
great  deal  less  than  she  uses  herself,  and  the  export  of  such  goods  has  greatly 
increased.  It  is  not  exactly  in  competition  with  Australian  goods;  it  is' rather  in 
competition  with  the  goods  of  the  outside  world  going  to  Australia.  But  we 
have  no  advantage  over  outside  goods  in  the  way  of  customs  duties.  There  is  no 
customs  convention  at  all.  We  pay  the  same  duty  that  the  German  pays  for  his 
goods  going  into  Australia,  and  yet  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  trade. 
I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  follow  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  so.  I  suppose  it  is 
possible  at  least  that  better  machinery  and  better  workmen  are  the  result  of  better 
wages, 

Q.  What  are  the  main  raw  materials  of  the  product  of  New  Zealand  that  enter 
into  manufactures? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  you  might  say  that  wool,  timber,  flax — 
that  is,  the  native  flax  of  New  Zealand — and  the  native  gum  of  New  Zealand  are 
the  four  largest  factors.    There  are  many  minor  ones. 

Q:  You  import  all  your  raw  cotton? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Where  are  your  principal  imports  of  cotton  from? — A.  I  suppose  from 
America.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  imports  in  the  last  5  years 
to  New  Zealand  from  America.  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  more  if  New 
Zealand  goods  could  come  into  America  on  as  easy  terms  as  the  American  goods 
go  into  New  Zealand. 

Q.  Are  your  textile  workers  very  well  organized? — A.  Very  well  organized. 

Q.  Have  you  strict  laws  in  respect  to  sanitary  arrangements  there? — A.  Quite 
exceptionally  strict,  I  should  say,  and  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  with  regard 
to  the  age  of  persons  who  can  be  employed.  All  these  things  are  very  stringently 
regulated. 

Q.  Have  you  different  hours  of  labor  for  your  different  trades? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  8  or  9  hour  law  for  the  cities? — A.  There  is  this:  No  person  in 
any  trade  can  be  employed,  without  payment  for  extra  time,  more  than  for  48 
hours  a  week. 

Q.  That  is  the  State  law? — A.  That  is  the  State  law.  If  you  employ  persons  for 
more,  they  must  be  paid  a  wage  and  a  half  for  the  extra  time,  and  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  employ  any  one  on  extra  time  under  18  years  of  age.  No  person  under 
18  years  of  age  can  be  employed  for  extra  time.  Women  in  factories  can  not  be 
employed  for  more  than  44  hours  in  the  week.  There  are  a  good  many  special 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  women. 

Q.  Just  state  them,  if  you  please. — A..  To  begin  with ,  no  woman  can  be  employed 
in  a  factory  until  she  is  18  years  of  age.  No  youth  can  be  employed  until  he  is 
16  years  of  age.  You  may  not  employ  a  woman  or  girl  more  than  44  hours'  in  the 
week,  and  you  must  arrange  that  the  extra  4  hours  shall  constitue  a  half  holiday — 
shall  not  be  distributed  over  the  week  but  shall  constitute  a  half  holiday.  There 
are  special  regulations  which  I  can  not  tax  my  memory  with  now  with  regard  to 
the  sanitation  of  the  room  and  space  allowed  in  all  factory  rooms,  especially  for 
'  girls.  There  has  been  very  special  care  taken  that  everything  that  has  been  thought 
necessary  for  men  shall  be  made,  if  possible,  better  in  regard  to  the  women. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  children? — A.  You  can  not 
employ  them.  You  can  not  employ  any  child  in  a  factory  or  workroom  under  16 
years  of  age. 

Q.  Do  you  have  compulsory  education  there? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  compulsory  about  children  there  being  required  to  attend 
school  a  certain  time  before  they  are  admitted  into  these  factories? — A.  There  is 
this,  that  the  parents  are  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  they  do  not  send 
them  to  school  so  many  days  in  the  year,  unless  they  are  sick.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions  in  that  case.  I  was  the  author  of  the  education  act  myself,  so  I 
take  a  particular  interest  in  the  education  law. 

Q.  How  many  days  constitutes  your  school  year  there? — A.  It  is  practically  9 
months  in  the  year.  Two  months  in  the  summer,  1  week  at  Christmas,  and  3 
weeks  in  midwinter  are  excepted,  so  you  have  practically  9  months'  school  in  the 
year.  To  exempt  the  parents  from  fine  or  imprisonment  the  child  must  be  sent 
to  school  at  all  events  3  out  of  4  school  days.  I  was  noticing  the  last  govern- 
ment handbook,  and  according  to  the  returns  made  the  attendance  at  the  schools 
was  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  any  other  known  country  in  the  world.  All  the 
Australian  colonies  have  compulsory  education,  but  it  does  not  compel  somehow 
to  the  same  extent.  It  is  not  that  anybody  has  been  had  up  and  fined  in  New 
Zealand,  but  I  think  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  much  looking 
after.  The  system  has  become  a  system  of  very  close  inspection  by  the  people 
interested.  There  is  the  education  board,  of  which  there  are  6  in  New  Zealand, 
one  for  each  of  the  6  districts — formerly  the  6  provinces  of  New  Zealand  now 
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the  6  educational  districts,  because  the  provinces  were  done  away  with  a  good 
many  years  ago.  This  board  has  the  supreme  control  of  the  education,  subject 
to  the  act,  in  its  own  district.  They  subdivide  the  district  into  school  districts 
as  they  are  called,  and  in  each  school  district  there  is  elected  every  year  by  the 
householders  of  the  district  a  school  committee  of  7,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
the  working  of  the  school  and  the  attendance  of  the  children.  The  result  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  schools  give  more  satisfaction  and  the  children  are  more 
regular  in  their  attendance  than  in  any  one  of  the  Australian  colonies,  a  long  way. 
This  last  return  makes  it  something  like  89  per  cent— the  number  of  the  children 
who  were  actually  in  attendance  during  the  year. 

Q.  Does  the  State,  through  taxes,  provide  for  all  these  schools? — A.  Out  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  country.    There  is  no  special  tax. 

Q.  Taken  out  of  the  general  fund? — A.  Simply  voted  by  the  parliament. 

Q.  Has  the  State  established  any  technical  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Schoolsof  trade,  etc.? — A.  Some;  not  on  a  very  large  scale  as  yet.  Theywere 
not  in  existence  until  after  I  left,  so  they  are  of  recent  institution.  It  can  not  be 
more  than  3  or  4  years. 

Q.  Are  these  distinct  from  the  general  educational  school  law? — A.  Oh,  no;  they 
are  a  part  of  it.  The  grammar  schools,  as  they  are  called,  are  equivalent  to  your 
high  schools  and  are  a  part  of  it.  The  university  is  a  part.  It  is  all  a  part,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  person  should  not  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est grade  of  education  without  expense  if  he  shows  sufficient  aptitude.  They  will 
not  be  admitted  unless  they  do.  They  will  not  be  admitted  from  what  are  called 
the  common  schools — that  is  to  say,  from  the  elementary  schools  into  the  high 
school— until  they  have  passed  the  necessary  examination.  The  attendance  in  the 
colleges  is  not  compulsory  at  all,  because  you  can  not  compel  anyone  to  go  to 
school  after  15  years  of  age,  and  of  course  they  would  not  be  competent  to  go  to 
the  colleges  until  after  that,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  choice;  but  the  whole  thing 
is  one  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  At  what  age  are  they  admitted  to  the  primary  school?— A. 
Five  years  of  age — from  5  to  15. 

Q.  The  same  age  for  boys  and  girls? — A.  The  same  age  for  boys  and  girls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  special  statute  there  on  employers'  lia- 
bility?— A.  There  is  a  special  statute,  and  I  believe  quite  a  stringent  one.  I  am 
told,  although  I  have  not  examined  it  myself,  that  it  was  largely  framed  upon  the 
English  model.  I  do  not  know  what  the  distinctions  are,  but  it  was  largely 
framed  upon  that  model. 

Q.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  last  British  act — the  compensation  act? — A. 
As  conversant  as  one  can  be  by  merely  looking  through  it;  not  studying  it  as  I 
would  have  done  if  I  had  been  specially  interested. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  New  Zealand  has  adopted  that  yet? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  she  has.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  think  I  should 
have  seen  it  certainly  had  they. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  how  far  the  New  Zealand  trade  unions  and 
labor  organizations  enter  into  insurance  of  their  members? — A.  I  believe  some  of 
them  do,  but  I  am  not  aware  how  far  it  has  extended.  You  see  in  New  Zealand 
special  facilities  for  insurance  have  been  given  by  the  government  of  New  Zea- 
land.   The  government  insures  in  New  Zealand. 

Q.  Please  explain  that.— A.  That  has  been  in  force  for  S3  years.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  government.  It  was  instituted  to  take  up  the  question  of  insuring  the 
lives  of  New  Zealand  citizens  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  that  it  could  be  done, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  any  very  special  rates,  excepting  that  the  rates 
which  they  adopted  were  the  lowest  rates  which  were  in  force  throughout  Aus- 
tralia. But  they  have  made  gradually  a  great  many  provisions  for  allowing 
workmen  to  pay  in  small  installments — monthly  installments — so  as  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  a  workingman  to  insure  his  life.  The  consequence  of  this 
seems  to  have  been  that  it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a  very  wonderful  extent 
in  New  Zealand.  They  have  almost  shut  out  other  insurance  companies  alto- 
gether. The  only  one  that  has  any  considerable  hold  in  the  country  is  the  Aus- 
tralian Mutual  Providence  Society,  which  is  the  great  society  of  Australasia;  but 
they  are  making  no  progress;  they  are  not  increasing  their  hold  at  all.  The  only 
one  that  increases  seems  to  be  the  government  insurance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  it  embrace  accident  insurance?— A.  Life  and 
accident.  And,  of  course,  they  are  great  conveniences,  because  these  things  can 
be  paid  at  the  post-offices  which  are  also  the  telegraph  offices  through  the  country 
and  the  telephone  offices.  They  in  that  way  save  an  immense  amount  of  money 
in  doing  a  very  large  business.    These  offices  serve  for  a  number  of  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  post-office  serves  as  a  savings  bank? — A.  Yes. 
I  think  that  that  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  trust  that  we  have  in  New  Zealand. 
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Q.  This  insurance  system?— A.  A  government  trust.  It  seems  to  embrace 
most  of  the  public  requirements  excepting  manufactures;  it  embraces  principally 
the  main  things  that  are  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  anything  contributed  from  the  insurance  to 
the  taxes  of  the  State?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q .  It  is  entirely  maintained  by  the  assessments?— A.  By  the  assessments ,  and  these 
are  found  quite  ample.  All  the  surplus  is  divided  just  as  it  would  be  in  a  mutual 
society;  all  the  surplus  after  paying  the  actual  expenses  of  the  administration.  It 
is  divided  amongst  the  insured.  There  is,  of  course,  as  you  probably  know,  a 
public  trust  office.  That  is  to  say,  anyone  can  have  his  affairs;  or  will,  or  any 
trust  that  he  wishes  to  institute  involving  money,  and  investment,  and  distribu- 
tion of  money — can  have  it  administered  by  the  government.  There  is  a  public 
trust  office,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  public  trustee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive 
moneys  to  be  administered  for  any  person  in  the  colony;  and  there  is  a  very  large, 
a  very  increasing  tendency  to  make  the  public  trustee  the  executor  of  wills  and 
the  trustee  under  wills. 

Q.  It  would  require  a  very  large  force  of  employees,  would  it  not,  to  carry  out 
such  an  enterprise? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  the  last  time  I  was 
in  the  public  trust  office  that  it  was  by  any  means  of  such  an  enormous  extent. 
Of  course,  you  know  that  if  you  were  to  apply  it  to  a  country  of  75,000,000  peo- 
ple, it  would  no  doubt  involve  an  enormous  number  of  people.  And  that  is  a 
thing  I  have  always  to  remember  and  to  remind  people  of  who  are  talking  of  New 
Zealand,  that  when  you  are  speaking  of  a  country  which  contains  800,000  people 
you  are  speaking  of  one  thing,  and  when  you  talk  of  75,000,000  you  are  speaking 
of  another.  The  principle  may  be  applied,  but  certainly  not  the  detail.  It  is 
impossible,  and  it  is  only  foolishness  when  people  talk  as  though  it  could  be  done; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  principles  are  things  which  may  be  of  immense 
service  as  giving  hints  to  people  to  apply  them  to  different  conditions;  that  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  cooperation  between  manufacturers  and  employ- 
ees in  manufacturing  had  any  foothold  in  New  Zealand? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
has;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case. 

Q.  In  any  part  of  New  Zealand  have  you  known  of  where  cooperation,  either 
in  production  or  distribution,  has  had  any  foothold? — A.  You  know  there  is  an 
act  by  which  cooperation  in  contract  is  made  quite  feasible,  and  a  large  number 
of  public  works  have  been  carried  on  under  the  system  and  are  carried  on  to-day — 
railway  works  and  so  on.  And  that  is  simply  by  providing  that  any  number  of 
men  may  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  contract.  They  shall  then 
appoint  three  of  themselves,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  this  contract,  shall  be  the 
representative  trustees  of  the  whole.  They  shall  sign  a  contract  on  behalf  of  the 
men.  They  shall  have  power  to  hold  the  men  to  their  bargain  and  the  men  shall 
have  power  to  hold  them,  of  course;  and  the  government  or  any  other  person 
dealing  with  such  a  body  will  deal  with  these  three  trustees  ari*d  will  have  power 
to  compel  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  an  incorporated  society. 

Q.  They  may  do  that  in  temporary  cases? — A.  Oh,  certainly,  they  may  do  it  just 
for  this  contract.  And  that  has  been  done  largely  by  the  government  in  railway 
contracting.  I  saw  not  very  long  ago  a  statement  by  an  exceedingly  well-known 
person  in  New  South  Wales,  who  had  large  experience  in  such  matters  as  .rail- 
way construction  and  so  on,  who  had  been  to  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  thing.  He  said  in  an  interview  that  I  saw  in  an  Australian 
newspaper  lately  that  it  .appeared  to  him  that  the  work  was  extremely  well  done 
and  appeared  to  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  that  as  far  as  he  could 
learn  there  had  been  no  quarrels.  Of  course,  that  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  men. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  three  trustees,  of  course,  are  bonded? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  make  the  contract  as  safe  as  it  would  by  a  corporation? — A. 
Yes,  certainly;  the  only  difference  is  that  it  is  a  temporary  corporation  instead  of 
a  permanent  one. 

Q.  It  gives  the  employees  an  opportunity,  who  are  skilled  in  construction  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  to  reap  any  benefit  there  may  be  or  profit  in  the  con- 
tract?— A.  Yes.    In  fact,  it  applies  cooperation  in  the  practical  form. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  the  members  of  your  arbitration  court  experience 
any  difficulty  in  the  settling  of  trade  disputes  on  account  of  want  of  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade? — A.  I  think  not;  because  it  is  specially  provided  that  they  shall 
call  in  such  experts,  as  assessors  to  the  court,  as  they  think  fit,  and  I  have  never 
heard  that  they  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  them.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  any 
dissatisfaction  has  arisen  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  the  working  of  your  law  growing  in  favor  with  your  people? — A.  Cer- 
tainly; rapidly  growing.    I  think  it  has  certainly  come  to  stay,  now.    I  do  not 
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think  the  workers  of  New  Zealand  would,  nnder  any  consideration,  give  up  that 
law.  I  know  that  the  other  day  the  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Steam 
Shipping  Company  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  the  largest  steam  shipping  company 
of  the  country,  and  conducts  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  intercolonial  traffic, 
said  that  he  had  been  very  much  opposed  to  this  system  at  first,  and  so  had  the 
company ,  but  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  only  practical  thing 
that  had  ever  been  done  to  settle  the  question,  and  he  thought  that  on  the  whole 
it  was  more  beneficial  even  to  the  employer  than  it  was  to  the  employee. 

Q.  So  it  is  growing  in  favor  with  all  parties? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  growing  in  favor, 
and,  as  I  said  already,  it  is  spreading  to  the  other  colonies.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  tried  on  a  vigorous  scale  all  over  Australia  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  in  your  possession  giving  the  average  wage  in  the 
different  trades? — A.  I  have.  I  have  not  them  here  because  they  form  part  of  the 
last  yearbook  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  which  is  rather  a  heavy  book, 
and  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me,  but  I  would  be  very  happy  to  supply  from  it 
any  further  information  that  I  could  give.  I  will  not  send  you  the  book,  but  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  extract  the  information.  I  can  not  replace  the  book 
very  easily. 

(J.  How  does  the  wage  in  New  Zealand  compare  with  the  wage  in  the  other 
colonies? — A.  The  wage  in  New  Zealand  is  a  little  higher  than  it  is  in  the  other 
colonies — not  very  much  higher,  but  a  little  higher.  It  is  higher  in  manufactur- 
ing and  skilled  labor  generally.  It  is  not  materially  higher  in  mere  work  or  mere 
labor;  may  be  a  trifle,  but  it  is  only  a  trifle;  but  the  wage  is  high  for  the  laborer 
all  over  Australia;  it  may  be  said  to  average  §1.50  a  day  for  the  mere  laborer. 

Q.  The  efficiency  of  your  wage-earners,  then,  makes  up  to  some  extent  the  dif- 
ference in  labor  cost  when  you  compete  with  other  countries  in  manufactured 
goods? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  that  is  what  accounts  for  it.  I  can  not  otherwise 
quite  understand,  as  the  wages  have  been  advanced,  why  they  should  still  be  as 
well  able  as  ever  to  compete  unless  it  be  that  they  have  attracted  the  best  class  of 
artisans.  I  take  it  that  that  would  naturally  be  the  effect,  because  it  is  not  in 
New  Zealand  as  it  is  elsewhere — hearing  that  good  wages  are  to  be  dropped,  but 
it  is  knowing  that  wages  are  fixed. 

Q.  Your  system  governing,  of  course,  in  a  country  with  800,000  inhabitants, 
could  be  substantially  transferred  to  a  country  like  this  with  the  States  as  divisions 
for  its  use? — A.  I  think  it  could.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not;  or  if  not  the 
States,  at  all  events  districts.  Some  of  your  States  are  very  big  and  some  are 
very  small,  but  as  a  rule  the  very  small  ones  have  the  most  people  in  proportion 
to  the  size,  so  it  would  come  to  very  much  the  same  thing,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Your  opinion  is  that  the  States  themselves  could  be 
divided  into  districts  for  purposes  of  arbitration? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  success  of  this  compulsory  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  your  wage  scales  there  practically  has  been  on  a  rising  labor  mar- 
ket?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  while  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  rising  rates  for  labor 
and  naturally  an  acquiescence  on  the  employees'  side,  if  you  came  to  a  term  of 
disaster  or  a  business  crisis  which  would  affect  New  Zealand  disastrously,  that 
on  a  falling  labor  market  you  would  find  the  same  cooperation  between  your 
employers  and  your  employees  and  the  same  lack  of  friction  in  your  arbitration 
court? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that.  Of  course,  we  have  not  tested  it, 
and  it  is  a  rash  man  who  expresses  an  opinion  without  anything  to  go  upon.  Of 
course,  there  would  not  be  the  same  ready  acceptance;  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  so;  but  I  believe  there  would  be  an  acceptance.  For  instance,  if  you 
have  miners  who  have  had  experience  of  the  court,  of  its  justice  and  fairness, 
and.  how  it  had  increased  their  wages  in  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be  the 
conditions  of  the  trade,  and  the  time  came  that  there  was  a  stagnation  in  the 
trade,  and  the  court,  being  appealed  to,  held  that  under  existing  circumstances 
the  minimum  wages  must  be  reduced,  I  believe  they  would  acquiesce.  I  believe 
they  would  say,  "We  have  tested  these  people;  they  have  done  fairly  by  us;  they 
have  inquired  into  this  thing;  it  has  been  open  to  us  to  see  why  they  have  taken 
this  step;  we  have  had  a  chance  to  bring  all  our  evidence  here  to  show  just  what 
these  mine  owners  are  making  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  their  books  to  show  just  what  they  are  getting  and  what  they 
are  paying,"  and  on  these  facts  the  court  decides  that  really  they  can  not  be 
expected  to  pay  this  amount  of  money.  As  reasonable  beings,  I  believe  you  would 
find  that  they  would  acquiesce.  They  might  grumble;  I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
would  grumble,  but  they  would  acquiesce  because  they  would  feel  that  it  would 
be  mere  madness  for  them  to  quarrel  with  their  bread  and  butter.  It  had  been 
bread  and  butter  with  them  in  good  times,  and  it  would  be  bread  at  least  in  bad 
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times;  I  am  sure  that  they  would  take  the  reduction.    I  have  great  faith  in  the 
common  sense  of  humanity  in  a  large  sense. 

Q.  Has  your  court  in  any  case  reduced  wages?— A.  Oh,  it  has,  yes;  it  has 
reduced  wages,  but  not  in  many  cases  and  not  considerably.  No,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  had  no  experience  or  anything  like  a  general  and  large  reduction  of 
wages;  and  therefore  I  am  only  proceeding  upon  general  impressions;  but,  I 
think,  that  those  impressions  are  founded  on  some  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
You  know  when  men  are  on  a  strike  in  this  country  how  readily  they,  as  com- 
pared with  the  employers,  havegenerally  accepted  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  far  can  your  arbitration  court  go  into  the 
private  business  of  a  corporation  that  has  a  dispute  with  its  workmen? — A.  It  can 
go  into  all  the  business  records  and  it  can  fine  any  employer  who  does  not  keep 
books  such  as  will  show  what  his  business  is;  because,  of  course,  there  might  be 
and  there  have  been  men  who  try  to  suppress  the  information  by  not  keeping  an 
intelligent  record  of  what  they  do;  and  the  court  said,  "  No,  you  shall  not  do  that; 
you  shall  keep  proper  books." 

Q.  Was  there  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  this? — A.  Yes,  the 
strongest  possible  opposition. 

Q.  To  going  over  their  books?— A.  In  fact,  in  one  or  two  cases  they  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  because  they  would  not  produce  their  books. 

Q.  And  the  fact  that  they  can  go  into  the  true  condition  of  the  employer  satis- 
fies the  employee? — A.  Yes;  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  basis  of  my  contention, 
that  on  the  whole  you  would  find  them  satisfied  even  with  a  reduction,  or,  at  all 
events,  acquiescing  to  a  reduction,  because  they  would  feel  that  the  facts  were  all 
got  at  and  it  was  on  these  facts  that  the  decision  was  come  to.  It  would  not  be 
merely  that  the  employer  was  making  a  nest  egg  for  himself  quietly  and  hum- 
bugging the  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Suppose  that  a  judgment  is  made  by  the  court,  fining 
a  labor  organization ,  and  it  is  found  that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  in  the  labor 
organization  to  meet  the  judgment;  has  the  court  authority  then  to  impose  on 
the  officers  of  that  organization  the  payment  of  this  fine,  or  any  individuals  in  the 
organization? — A.  I  really  can  not  tax  my  memory  to  say.  The  thing  has  never 
arisen  and  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  sufficiently.    I  may  be  able  to  find  out. 

Q.  It  is  quite  an  important  feature,  especially  in  this  country? — A,  Yes;  I  quite 
agree  with  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  coal  mining  a  pretty  large  industry  in  New  Zealand? — 
A.  It  is  a  large  industry  compared  with  the  industries  of  the  country  generally. 

Q.  Have  any  cases  concerning  the  coal  industry  been  carried  to  the  court? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  conditions  might  not  be  the  same  in  one  district  as  in  another? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  they  make  their  decision  apply  to  all  the  different  districts,  as  they 
■do  m  manufactures? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  authority  to  do  that? — A.  They  have  absolute  authority  to  make 
it  apply  all  over  the  country  or  in  a  particular  district, 

Q.  Is  it  a  very  large  industry  in  Australia? — A.  Oh,  it  is  a  very  large  industry 
in  Australia,  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  for  a  young  country.  They  export 
something  like  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  over  sea  from  Australia,  and  almost  all  of  it 
from  New  South  Wales. 

CJ.  Do  you  have  what  they  call  anthracite  or  hard  coal  there? — A.  There  is,  but 
it  is  not  being  worked.  The  anthracite  coal  is  farther  back.  The  coal  that  is 
being  worked  is  extraordinarily  accessible  to  the  ocean. 

Q.  Soft  coal? — A.  Soft  coal;  the  hard  coal  is  not  being  worked  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  industrial  lines  peculiar  to  New  Zealand  to  which  you 
would  like  to  refer,  that  might  be  useful  for  this  commission  to  have  knowledge 
of? — A.  Yes;  there  is  probably  the  newest  departure  of  all,  the  idea  of  an  old-age 
pension.  New  Zealand,  I  think,  is  the  only  country  that  indulges  in  old-age 
pensions.  The  necessity  for  that,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  arise  in  every  country 
where  you  have  much  legislation  upon  industrial  questions.  If  you  compel 
people  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  you  will  find  the  question  will  arise.  Of  course, 
I  should  say  with  regard  to  the  minimum  wage  in  New  Zealand  that  exceptional 
cases  maybe  treated  as  exceptional;  the  court  may  fix  a  minimum  wage  and  may 
say  that  persons  who  are  in  some  way  not  capable  of  doing  all  the  work  but  only 
part  of  the  work  may  be  treated  exceptionally.  There  may  be  a  separate  mini- 
mum for  them.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  that  kind.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
as  people  get  old  they  will  become  less  efficient,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
they  simply  can  not  be  employed,  and  that  I  think  would  force  itself  upon  any 
community  that  legislated  as  to  a  minimum  wage.  It  did  in  New  Zealand,  and 
about  three  years  ago  the  question  was  seriously  considered  and  a  proposal  was 
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made  for  an  old-age  pension  which  was  to  cover  such  cases  and  also  cases  where 
in  other  countries  they  have  poorhouses  and  workhouses  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing  for  old  people.  They  passed  an  act  fully  two  years  ago — this  is  the  third 
year.  It  is  rather  singular.  The  preamble  remains  in  my  mind  as  a  specimen 
of  the  New  Zealand  way  of  looking  at  things.  The  preamble  to  the  act  is  some- 
thing of  this  kind: 

Whereas  it  is  just  and  equitable  that  every  person  who  during  a  considerable 
part  of  his  or  her  life  has  contributed  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  has 
developed  and  advanced  its  prosperity,  should  be  provided  against  want  in  old  age: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  every  person  of  the  age  of  65  years  and  upward 
who  shall  have  been  25  years  in  the  country  as  a  resident,  shall  be  entitled — on 
certain  conditions  which  follow — to  a  pension  which  shall  secure  the  payment  of 
§5  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  natural  life. 

Then,  of  course,  it  proceeds  to  say  that  this  is  not  for  people  who  have  money. 
If  a  person  has  property,  that  shall  be  deducted  on  a  certain  scale  as  to  its  value. 
If  you  have  property  worth  so  much,  it  shall  be  reckoned  what  that  has  to  pro- 
duce at  4  per  per  cent,  and  that  must  go  in  the  reduction  of  your  pension.  But 
at  all  events,  the  object  is  to  bring  up  everybody's  income  to  not  less  than  $5  a  week. 
That  was  passed  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  in  force  for  2  years;  but  I 
notice  that  at-  the  general  election  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  last  year  in 
New  Zealand  there  was  no  single  candidate  on  either  side  who  did  not  profess 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  old-age  pension  act. 

Q.  Would  that  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the  way  of  taxes? — A. 
No;  there  were  nearly  8,000  people  in  the  colony  who  were  in  receipt  of  the  pen- 
sion of  this  year.  None  of  them,  or  at  least  very  few  of  them,  amounting  to  the 
whole  amount,  because  very  few  people  come  to  old  age  in  New  Zealand  who 
have  not  something. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  furnish  the  figures. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  of  that  act?  It  meets  with  general  appro- 
val?— A.  It  met  with  general  approval  and  it  has  been  reenacted  with  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  tend  to  rather  enlarge  than  to  detract  from  it. 

Q.  Is  there  a  time  limit  fixed  in  the  reenactment  of  the  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  perpetual? — A.  It  is  perpetual  unless  repealed.  There  is  no  chance  of 
New  Zealand  going  back  on  that,  because  it  has  got  hold  of  it;  everybody  thinks 
well  of  it,  and  it  goes  far  toward  doing  away  with  charitable  relief  to  old  people, 
which  to  a  really  free  community  is  a  curse. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  industrial  laws  of  any  kind,  peculiar  to  your  country, 
or  in  advance  of  ours  or  others? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that  there  are  any 
exactly  -industrial  laws.  Of  course  there  are  many  things  that  we  do  that  are  not 
done  elsewhere,  but  they  do  not  come  under  that  head  exactly.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  all  over  Australia  the  public  property  in  transportation  is  universal; 
that  is  to  say,  we  not  only  transport  everybody  by  rail  and  everything  by  rail 
under  Government,  but  telegraphs  and  telephones  are  all  Government  property. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things.  When  they  began  railroads  there  was  not  enough 
inducement  to  capitalists  to  speculate  in  them;  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  meant  to  have  it  done,  we  should  have  to  do  it  ourselves;  and  I  started 
the  second  railroad  in  New  Zealand.  I  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  province  of  Auckland,  and  I  started  the  second  railroad.  There 
wasonly  one  before  it — one  that  connected  at  Christchurch  with  the  port  of  Lyttle- 
ton.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  Government  in  1872;  it  was  not  quite  completed. 
They  took  it  over  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  Government  railroads.  They 
have  now  about  2,100  miles  of  Government  railroads  in  New  Zealand,  and  they 
have  about  14,000  miles  of  Government  railroads  in  Australia. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  would  they  pay?— A.  The  law  is  that  they  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  as  nearly  as  possible  3  per  cent  upon  the  capital  cost, 
which  is  what  it  has  cost  the  country  to  borrow  the  money.  We  pay  3  per  cent 
for  the  money.  Each  colony  has  passed  a  law  which  is  very  similar  in  its  general 
features.  In  each  case  the  management  of  the  railroads  is  in  the  colony  vested  in 
a  commission,  three  experts,  whose  duty  it  is  to  manage  the  railroads  on  that 
understanding,  that  they  do  not  make  them  pay  more  than  the  interest  upon 
the  money  they  have  cost  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  and  working  them. 
When  they  have  paid  that  you  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  big  margin  over.  Of 
course  every  year  there  is  laid  before  Parliament  a  full  account  of  what  they 
have  done;  what  the  rates  are  and  what  they  have  worked  out,  and  what  the  traf- 
fic has  been  and  what  they  have  cost  in  every  way;  and  it  has  been  found  in  some 
of  the  colonies  that  they  have  not  actually  paid  the  whole  3  per  cent.  Parliament 
has  been  inclined  to  say,  Well,  we  would  rather  keep  down  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  back  country — we  would  rather  do  that,  even  though  it 
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be  at  the  cost  of  a  little  loss  upon  the  year's  transactions.  These  are  looked  upon 
simply  as  the  great  trunk  roads  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the  country  wants  to 
be  settled,  wants  it  a  great  deal  more  even  than  America  wants  it,  because  it  is 
a  very  much  less  settled  country,  and  the  object  is  to  assist  settlement  in  every 
possible  way;  and  it  has  been  a  marvelous  agent  in  settling  the  country. 

Q.  How  are  your  passenger  rates  and  freight  rates  compared  with  ours  here? — 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  the  freight  rates.  The  passenger  rate  has  been  fixed 
by  law  as  near  as  it  can  be  made  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile.  The  freight  rates — 
there  are  so  many  varieties  that  I  could  not  follow  them. 

Q.  Do  you  encourage  or  discourage  immigration  to  the  colonies,  and  about 
what  are  your  immigration  laws  there? — A.  There  is  no  encouragement  there, 
certainly.  Queensland,  in  Australia,  has  encouraged  immigration  in  recent  years, 
but  that  is  the  only  one  of  the  Australian  colonies,  that  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
encourage  immigration.  New  Zealand  has  not  done  anything  except  to  provide 
that  any  person  in  the  colony  can  arrange  with  the  Government  to  bring  out  his 
friends  and  arrange  to  pay  the  cost  upon  their  arrival  in  the  country.  ■  I  think 
there  is  some  allowance  eve,n  that  they  may  pay  it  by  installments.  People  who 
have  relatives  in  the  old  country  can  assist  them  to  come  out  to  the  colonies;  and 
that  is  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  assisting  immigration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  paupers  and  the  criminal 
classes? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  very  stringent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  How  about  the  Chinese? — A.  "We  deal  with  them  in 
this  way:  They  can  come  if  they  like,  but  they  must  pay  $50u  tax  on  entering  the 
country. 

Q.  You  had  some  trouble  out  there  with  your  Chinese  exclusion  act? — A.  Oh, 
yes.  The  difficulty  was  that  there  was  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  and  it  was  considered  that  to  say  they  should  not  come  in  there  would  be 
an  infringement  of  the  treaty,  so  we  said,  They  may  come  in  by  all  means,  but 
there  is  this  tax  that  must  be  paid  before  they  land.  So  we  do  not  have  many 
Chinese  come  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  about  the  Japanese? — A.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  of  the  Japanese  to  come. 

Q.  There  is  no  tax  on  them? — A.  No.  But  all  over  Australia  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  importation  of  what  may  be  called  inferior  races  because  of 
the  effect  upon  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Have  you  any  laws  there  against  the  importation  of 
contract  labor  as  we  have  in  this  country? — A.  No;  none  at  all.  I  know  there  is 
here,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  efficient.  I  rather  suspect  that  that  is  one  of 
the  laws,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  enforce,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  -is  worth 
■while  enforcing  it,  after  all.  Of  course,  if  one  came  to  New  Zealand  under  a 
•contract  he  could  not  be  held  to  it,  because  he  could  easily  get  out  of  the  contract 
by  an  appeal  to  the  law.  Supposing  a  person  attempted  to  bring  in  a  skilled 
laborer;  the  moment  he  arrived  there,  though  he  might  not  be  able  himself  to  go 
against  the  employer,  any  other  person  in  the  same  business  could  appeal  to  the 
court  and  say,  He  is  paying  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  advantage  in  importing  that  class  of  labor? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  regard 
to  any  other  question  pertaining  to  legislation. — A.  I  was  going  to  say  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  question  of  transportation  is  one  which  really  very  largely  enters 
into  all  questions  of  industry  and  more  and  more  will  enter  into  questions  of 
industry  in  this  country.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  I  think  that 
the  question  of  public  ownership  of  all  means  of  transportation — it  .has  come 
home  to  me  more  and  more  this  last  four  years — is  a  question  which  will  force 
itself  upon  the  people  in  this  country,  absolutely  force  itself  upon  them.  I  was 
in  Washington  a  few  months  ago  and  had  a  good  deal  of  communication  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  they  presented  me  with  copies  of 
their  report,  and  so  on,  and  some  papers.  It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  it  is  hope- 
lessly inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  really  controlling  in  any  way  the  operations 
of  transportation.  They  can  not  do  it.  They  can  be  defied  at  any  time  and 
evaded  at  any  other  time,  so  that  that  'will  never  do,  and  if  you  are  really 
going  to  get  at  the  basis  of  industrial  difficulties  and  conditions,  I  feel  confident 
the  question  will  come  up  before  very, long,  Who  is  to  own  the  means  of 
transportation? 

When  I  first  came  here  and  talked  to  various  people  about  it,  they  said  at  once,  Oh, 
it  is  ridiculous;  no  government  could  supply  the  needs  of  a  country  that  grows  as 
rapidly  as  this;  nothing  but  private  enterprise  could  possibly  do  it,  and  if  the 
Government  did  attempt  to  do  it  they  would  be  cheated  so  frightfully  that  the 
cost  would  l)e  enormous.    I  said,!  do  not  suppose  that  you  are  more  helpless, 
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really,  than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  experience  in  Australasia 
has  been  that  we  could  supply  not  only  as  much  transportation  per  head  of  the 
people,  but  very  considerably  more  transportation  per  head  by  Government 
agency,  and  that  we  could  do  so  cheaper  than  the  companies  say  they  do  it.  I 
have  it  all  made  out  in  detail  and  I  could  show  distinctly  that  it  has  been  done  to 
a  larger  extent  per  head  and  it  is  done  more  cheaply:  The  difference  is  between 
$56,000  and  some  fraction  per  mile,  which  is  the  average  all  over  this  country, 
and  $47,000  and  some  odd  fraction  in  Australia.  It  ought  to  be  a  great  deal 
cheaper  in  this  country  because  you  make  all  your  things  yourselves.  Until- quite 
recently  we  imported  what  we  wanted;  we  imported  our  rails  and  engines.  Even 
now  we  import  from  America  a  very  considerable  part  of  our  engines.  We  do 
not  now  import  the  rails  to  the  same  extent,  but  we  do  import  the  engines;  and 
yet  we  can  do  it  more  cheaply.  I  do  not  say  that  the  railway  companies  here  have 
really  expended  all  the  money  they  say  they  have  expended;  maybe  they  have  not 
because  it  is  to  their  interest,  perhaps,  to  show  that  they  are  not  making  quite  such 
a  large  income — such  a  large  interest  on  their  money;  but  whether  that  is  so  or 
not,  there  remains  the  fact  that  they  have  committed  themselves  to  the  statement 
of  what  it  has  cost,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than  it  costs  us.  On  the  average, 
the  Government  railroads  are  quite  as  good.  I  do  not  say  they  are  as  good  as  the 
very  best  in  this  country,  but  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  the  worst — a  very 
great  deal  better  than  the  worst.  They  are  in  fact  a  very  good  average  of  the 
ordinary  lines  in  this  country ;  in  fact ,  they  were  very  largely  made  by  contractors 
from  this  country;  and  you  might  go  on  an  Australian  line  and  imagine  you  were 
on  an  American  line,  because  you  are  in  American  cars,  drawn  by  a  Baldwin 
engine;  and,  as  I  say,  the  thing  is  cheaper,  and  the  thing  is  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  population. 

The  same  is  true  about  the  telegraph.  The  people  in  Australia  send  twice  as 
many  telegrams  per  head  as  they  do  in  this  country,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
they  can  send  them  for  half  the  money.  Of  course  it  is  just  the  same  thing  over 
again.  The  Government  uses  money  which  it  can  borrow  at  3  per  cent,  but  the 
speculator  who  invests  in  a  telephone  or  telegraph  line  does  not  want  3  per  cent 
for  his  money.  And  then  the  Government  telegraph  department  can  use  all  the 
machinery  of  Government;  every  post-office  can  be  made  a  telegraph  office  and 
every  postmaster  an  operator  all  through  the  country.  You  can  get  everything  in 
that  way  more  cheaply;  in  fact,  you  can  get  all  the  advantages  that  are  predicted 
with  regard  to  trusts;  all  of  them  without  the  risks,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


"Washington,  D.  O,  September  SO,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  CLAY  FRY, 

President  National  Glass  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  11.05  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  You  will  please  state  your  full  name  and  address,  and 
the  office  you  hold  in  the  National  Glass  Company? — A.  Henry  Clay  Fry,  Roches- 
ter, Pa.     That  is  my  home  address.    I  hold  the  position  of  president  of  the  National 
Glass  Company;  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
%Q.  How  long  is  it  since  your  company  was  organized? — A.  November,  1899. 

Q.  Made  up  of  a  combination  of  companies? — A.  Made  up  of  19  different  works 
in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  In  what  State  are  you  incorporated? — A.  Under  Pennsylvania  laws. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock? — A.  Four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  company  if  I  would 
state  just  how  it  was  made  up. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  glass  business? — A.  I  commenced  in 
the  glass  business  at  the  age  of  17  years,  in  1858,  in  the  position  of  shipping  clerk 
for  a  glass  manufacturing  works  at  Pittsburg.  I  have  been  continuously  in  the 
business  since,  in  various  positions.  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  manufacturing 
works  for  35  years. 
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Q.  Would  you  please  give  the  commission  a  sketch,  off-hand,  of  the  glass  busi- 
ness? Tell  us  about  your  branch  of  it,  its  history,  and  the  circumstances  that  have 
aided  it  in  its  growth;  afterwards  the  present  combination,  and  what  brought  it 
about.— A.  Up  to  the  year,  probably  1865,  perhaps  one  dozen  factories  of  what  we 
24  furnaces,  all  told,  employing  about  2,000  skilled  operatives,  manufactured 
nearly  all  the  tableware  made  in  the  United  States.  It  was  very  largely  imported; 
the  better  grades  of  it.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  not  succeeded  in  making  what 
we  call  the  finest  grades  of  glassware  in  the  cut,  engraved,  or  blown.  Remem- 
ber, now,  I  am  speaking  of  tableware,  not  prescription  bottles  or  window  glass. 
One  year  ago  there  were  probably  40  different  manufacturers  in  the  country  mak- 
ing this  same  grade  of  goods.  Owing  to  the  discovery  of  natural  gas,  largely 
after  the  year  1885,  the  last  15  years,  glass  works  multiplied  very  rapidly  in  various 
States,  especially  in  the  West.  All  of  the  Indiana  manufactories  were  organ- 
ized and  built  after  that  year,  and  nearly  all  those  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  one  that  I  spoke  of  in  Maryland,  at  Cumberland.  Fuel  being  one  of  the  three 
large  items  of  expense,  inducements  were  made  to  various  combinations  of  men, 
sometimes  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen,  or  more'  each  one  putting  in  a  small  amount 
of  money,  usually,  and  in  some  instances  none  at  all,  relying  largely  on  some  bank 
to  furnish  them  with  at  least  a  part  of  the  working  capital  required.  In  nearly 
all  instances  they  were  headed  by  men  who  were  strangers,  so  far  as  understanding 
how  to  do  the  business  part  of  it,  and  yet,  perhaps,  having  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  glass  and  of  its  workmanship.  The  output  of  glass  very 
soon  was  more  than  the  demands  of  the  country  could  consume.  Only  a  few  of 
the  older  and  larger  manufacturers,  who  understood  something  about  export 
trade,  little  by  little  in  the  last  25  years — because  that  is  about  the  beginning  of 
foreign  trade — had  been  building  up  more  or  less  trade  in  South  America,  Austra- 
lia, Mexico,  and  South  Africa,  and  I  might  say  the  islands  of  the  sea.  They 
managed  to  live.  A  great  many  of  the  factories  not  having  this  help  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  make  any  profit  whatever  on  the  capital  invested,  and  very 
few  of,  say  40,  manufacturers  scattered  over  the  country  made  dividends  for 
years.  The  great  majority  of  them  made  nothing.  The  works  where  this  cheap 
fuel  was,  having  it  absolutely  free,  did  not  take  that  into:  account  as  a  matter 
of  expense,  and  in  making  up  their  estimates  of  cost,  their  fuel  being  lost  sight 
of,  they  put  their  goods  on  the  market  for  very  much  less  than  older  established 
works,  where  fuel  cost  them  the  market  rates.  That  and  the  fact  that,  having 
established  the  factories,  they  were  willing  to  work  for  what  they  thought  was 
an  exceedingly  small  margin,  and  the  fact  that  in  a  very  great  many  cases,  owing 
to  their  inability  to  know  just  exactly  what  constituted  all  expenses,  they  would 
forget  items  like  wear  and  tear  of  factories,  led  to  a  very  disagreeable  state  of 
affairs  in  the  glass  business.  I  might  illustrate  by  saying  that  26  years  ago  I 
established  a  manufacturing  works  at  Rochester,  Pa.,  employing  at  that  time  100 
employees.  To-day  that  same  works  has  1,100  employees,  and  instead  of  a 
1-furnace  factory  we  call  it  a  7-furnace  factory,  being  the  largest  tableware 
manufactory  in  the  world  under  one  roof;  and  a  pressed  tumbler  of  that  size 
[indicating]  was  sold  26  years  ago  at  33£  cents  a  dozen  in  100-barrel  lots,  whereas 
8  months  ago  the  same  tumbler  was  sold  at  10  to  12  cents,  and  in  some  instances 
even  as  low  as  9  cents  a  dozen.  Now,  the  real  cost  of  making  that  a  year  ago 
was  14  cents  a  dozen.  The  works  that  I  represented  then,  the  Rochester  Tumbler 
Company — a  very  large  proportion  of  their  work  was  that  class  of  tumblers.  We 
found  that  we  were  manufacturing  absolutely  at  a  loss,  and  could  only  make  a 
profit  on  the  smaller  class.of  goods  sold  of  a  higher  grade.  For  instance,  we  call 
that  a  blown  tumbler  [indicating].  It  is  made  in  a  different  way;  there  is  no 
pressing  about  it.  Twenty-five  years  ago  that  tumbler  was  sold  for  $1  a  dozen; 
eight  months  ago  that  tumbler  was  sold  at  20  cents  a  dozen.  The  cost  of  mak- 
ing that  tumbler  is  about  22  cents  to  25  cents.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  management  in  any  works  whether  it  is  22  cents  or  25  cents.  For 
3  years  before  last  July  the  works  that  I  was  president  of  did  not  make  a  fair 
profit  with  1,100  employees  and  $700,000  of  investment.  It  was  such  a  state  of 
affairs  that  led  me  to  suggest  to  a  number  of  manufacturers  scattered  over 
various  States  that  it  would  be  a  better  thing  for  us,  and  a  just  and  proper  thing 
to  do,  if  we  could  put  our  works  under  one  management  so  far  as  the  head- 
quarters was  concerned;  allow  the  individual  works  to  go  on  under  their  present 
management,  but  do  away  with  unnecessary  expense,  such  as  an  unnecessary 
number  of  traveling  agents  going  over  the  country  at  an  expense  of  about  $10 
a  day;  that  fewer  men  of  that  class  and  fewer  resident  agents  could  do  the 
work,  and  we  could  do  away  with  unnecessary  cutting  of  prices,  ana  put  prices 
back  to  what  we  believed  we  were  justly  entitled  to — a  fair  living  mar- 
gin.   For  instance,  we  took  that  common  tumbler,  it  was  selling  at  10  cents  a 
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dozen,  and  made  it  16  cents  a  dozen,  believing  that  we  ought  to  have  from  1  to  2 
cents  a  dozen  profit  on  it.  We  took  this  tumbler  out  of  the  market  at  20  cents, 
and  in  some  instances  18  cents  a  dozen,  and  we  made  it  25  cents  a  dozen,  so  we 
now  get  a  margin.  I  have  19  different  works  in  this  organization,  which 
is  called  the  National  Glass  Company.  Very  few  of  them  paid  a  dividend  for  sev- 
eral years  before,  and  yet  in  8  months  since  last  November,  by  using  economy  in 
all  departments  of  the  works,  stopping  unnecessary  expense,  we  advanced  wages 
in  all  those  plants  25  per  cent,  so  that  the  men  are  all  happy  and  are  taking  care 
of  their  families  in  much  better  shape  than  they  could  before;  and  a  statement  I 
made  last  month  to  the  stockholders  showed  a  profit  on  the  investment  of  10  per 
cent.  We  didnottake  into  consideration  in  that  8  months  wear  and  tear,  because 
it  was  in  the  beginning  of  it,  although,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  have  taken  off  a 
margin  of  3  or  4  per  cent  for  that;  but  we  feel  that  we  fully  made  a  profit  of  6  per 
cent  on  the  entire  investment.  That  investment  was  not  enlarged  by  doubling 
the  real  value  of  the  property,  but  we  had  a  commission  appointed,  consisting  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  gentlemen  that  we  could  find,  ex- 
perts in  each  individual  line — 2  on  real  estate,  2  of  the  best  builders  we  could 
find,  2  who  understood  machinery  thoroughly,  and  2  more  that  understood  the 
peculiar  work  we  use,  furnaces,  etc. — and  they  were  sworn  to  visit  each  works 
and  carefully  examine  the  property  in  every  respect,  and  put  down  on  paper  what 
they  considered  its  real  value,  and  that  was  the  value  at  which  they  should  come 
into  this  organization.  As  many  as  favored  that  plan — I  tried  to  get  them 
all  in — but  we  got  19  factories  that  thought  it  was  fair.  Some  thought  they 
ought  to  have  double  for  factories,  or  three  times  the  value,  but  we  started 
out  to  do  a  business  on  what  we  believed  to  be  an  equitable  basis.  We  thought 
we  were  entitled  to  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  on  the  real  valuation,  and  we 
refused  to  take  any  factory  into  the  National  Glass  Company  that  was  not  will- 
ing to  come  in  on  what  we  believed  to  be  an  honest  basis.  That  represented  real 
value  when  we  say  we  made  a  dividend  or  profit.  Really  we  did  not  make  a  divi- 
dend; we  made  a  profit  of  6  per  cent  on  the  real  value  of  the  money  invested  in 
the  business.  We  do  not  call  ourselves  a  monopoly.  We  do  not  absolutely 
control  the  prices,  but,  so  far  as  these  19  factories  are  concerned,  the  prices  are 
all  the  same.  We  took  19  separate  organizations  and  let  one  head,  or  at  least  a 
small  committee,  make  the  price  for  the  entire  number,  and  it  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  the  trade.  There  is  more  pleasure  in  doing  business  on  that 
kind  of  a  basis,  and  we  believe  the  workmen  employed  are  in  better  condition. 
What  was  true  of  the  two  illustrations  I  made  on  tumblers  was  about  the  same  on 
almost  everything  used  in  what  we  call  table  glassware.  That  means  goblets; 
and  all  kinds  of  bar  goods,  wines,  champagnes,  and  everything  that  would  be 
used  for  table  use,  or  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  many  traveling  men  did  your  19  companies  dispense  with? — A.  We 
iound  that  we  could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  traveling  men,  but  we  could 
dispense  with  the  services  of  a  great  many  local  agents  in  various  cities,  who  were 
paid  by  commission,  in  addition  to  the  traveling  men.  Each  of  the  19  works  had  on 
an  average  about  2  tr  aveli  ng  men ,  some  more ;  we  have  about  that  number  employed 
to-day.  The  reduction  in  that  particular  line — of  travelers — has  been  very  light; 
more  in  local  agents,  who  send  out  other  men  in  smaller  places.  That  is  the 
largest  reduction.  We  had  hoped  that  it  would  extend  further,  but  up  to  this  time 
we  have  found  it  necessary  for  each  individual  factory  to  keep  pretty  nearly  the 
same  number  of  men  employed  in  going  around,  seeing  customers,  and  pushing 
up  the  trade. 

Q.  Your  chief  customers  in  the  buying  of  your  goods  are  probably  the  crockery 
and  the  glass  ware  houses  of  the  country,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  reach  them,  by  circular  or  by  agents? — A.  We  reach  in  every 
way  possible;  we  reach  them  by  circular,  we  reach  them  by  agents  going  to  them, 
and  we  reach  them  sometimes  by  having  local  agencies  established.  In  places 
like  New  York  City  and  Chicago  we  have  a  resident  agent  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  traveling  men  of  one  house  permitted  to  go 
into  the  territory  of  another  house  in  the  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  in  competition,  although  the  price  is  already  fixed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  keep  traveling  men  because  all  manufacturers 
of  glass-ware  are  not  in  your  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  you  have  to  have  traveling  men? — A.  That;  and 
there  is  constantly  something  new  being  wanted  in  some  locality,  and  if  a  man 
is  around  he  can  pick  up  new  uses  for  glass.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
traveling  man  is  to  always  see  what  new  use  glass  can  be  put  to.  Almost  weekly 
we  are  making  new  moulds  for  some  article  that  someone  discovered  glass  is  a 
good  thing  for,  and  we  are  always  anxious  for  that  class  of  trade.  It  takes  it 
out  of  the  regular  line. 
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Q.  Why  should  the  traveling  men  of  all  these  factories  that  are  in  this  com- 
bination be  permitted  to  go  to  a  dealer  in  one  city,  for  instance? — A.  Almost 
every  different  works  has  some  specialty  or  some  different  class  of  work,  or  differ- 
ent pattern  of  work.  One  originates  one  line  and  one  another,  and  in  that  way 
we  sell  a  larger  variety  of  glass.  The  house  that  had  no  traveling  men  we  found 
was  very  soon  largely  short  ot  orders.  One  man  would  come  around  from  some  house 
that  would  have  some  peculiar  style,  something  new,  something  different,  and 
the  customer  would  say,  That  is  a  good  thing;  I  want  that.  Another  man  would 
strike  them  in  another  way.  We  found  out  that  it  is  very  different  with  agents. 
Some  agents  have  ingenuity  and  mechanical  ability  to  some  extent,  and  they 
suggest  ideas  to  dealers  and  users  of  glass ,  and  in  that  way  we  are  constantly  being 
benefited. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Of  the  whole  output  of  the  glass  trade,  how  much 
does  the  National  Glass  Company  control? — A.  I  think  in  some  lines  we  control 
fully  75  per  cent.  Everything  in  tumblers,  both  pressed  and  blown — we  control 
fully  75  per  cent.  In  what  we  call  strictly  tableware — dishes,  bowls,  and  things 
on  a  table — perhaps  hardly  50,  less  than  50. 

Q.  What  effect  on  your  prices  has  this  outside  competition?  Have  they  ceased 
cutting,  or  is  there  a  sharp  competition  maintained  yet? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a 
sharp  competition.  We  found  it  easier  to  manage  a  few  houses  than  it  was  where 
there  was  a  very  large  number  scattered  over  such  a  wide  range  of  territory. 
There  is  a  better  understanding  between  them.  While  the  prices  are  not  exactly 
the  same — it  depends  on  the  patterns  and  things  of  that  kind — yet  there  is  an 
understanding  about  things  worth  about  so  much  money.  There  is  not  such  a 
desire  to  cut  as  there  was  before.  We  find  with  fewer  houses  the  easier  it  is  to 
get  a  manufacturing  profit. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  combination  of  glass  manufacturers  in  your  line  in  this 
country,  is  there?— A.  There  is  one  other,  the  United  States  Glass  Company.  We 
have  19.     I  think  they  have,  perhaps,  11  in  their  combination. 

Q.  Are  they  manufacturing  the  same  class  of  work?— A.  The  same,  precisely. 

Q.  How  are  their  prices,  compared  with  yours?— A.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  about  the  same.     We  try  to  maintain  the  same  prices. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  have  gradually  come  up  to  the  scale  that  you  have 
established? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mention  the  fact  that  your  workingmen's  wages  had  been  advanced  25 
per  cent  since  the  National  Glass  Company  was  formed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  25  per  cent  cover  all  classes  of  labor?— A.  It  covered  all  classes  of 
skilled  labor. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  reach  your  scale  of  prices  for  labor?— A.  As  much  as 
possible  we  pay  piecework. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangements  with  organized  labor  in  your  factories?— A.  We 
have  at  present.  For  25  years  of  my  manufacturing  life  I  used  nonunion  labor, 
outside  of  any  organization.  On  making  this  combination  I  found  that  two-thirds 
of  the  factories  that  came  into  it  were  using  what  we  term  union  labor,  and  to 
prevent  any  friction,  and  not  wishing  to  have  any  annoyance,  and  to  prevent  a 
strike,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  go  with  the  majority,  and  we  allowed  all  of  the 
works  m  the  National  Glass  Company  to  be  organized  in  what  is  known  as  union 
labor. 

Q.  So  at  the  present  time  all  your  works  are  unionized?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  reason  was  to  obviate  friction,  etc.  Well,  independent  of  the  friction 
was  there  not  an  advantage  in  having  organized  labor  cooperating  with  vou  in 
your  manufacturing?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  life  in  the 
manufacturing  business  with  nonunion  labor.  I  believe  that  men  are  freer 
more  independent;  they  are  less  apt  to  get  in  social  clubs  which  lead  to  vice  and 
intemperance;  they  are  more  inclined  to  remain  at  home,  and  so  far  as  the  wage 
rates  were  concerned  I  always  paid  fully  equal;  in  fact,  when  we  came  to 
examine  our  wages  we  found  that  the  Rochester  Tumbler  Company  in  all  finer 
branches  of  the  business  was  paying  about  10  per  cent  more  wages  than  the 
established  union  houses.  We  found  the  reverse  in  some  of  the  cheaper  grades 
but  we  equalized  it  in  all  the  factories,  and  then  made  an  advance  over  the  whole 
thing,  which  led  to  an  advance  all  over  the  country.  The  other  houses  outside  of 
the  national  brought  their  wages  up  to  some  extent.  The  United  States  Glass 
Company,  the  other  combination,  runs  with  nonunion  labor.  Their  prices  are 
not  quite  up  to  ours  to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  scale  of  wages  and  hours  that  you  agreed  upon? A    Yes 

The  hours  vary  from  8  to  9.  What  we  call  the  blowers,  the  skilled  mechanics 
work  8  hours  a  day;  8,  8|,  and  9  hours  is  about  the  time  that  most  of  the  emplov 
ees  work,  except  what  we  call  common  labor.    That  is  10  hours  a  day,  and  that  is 
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not  piecework;  but  day  work.  There  is  not  a  large  class,  however,  employed  at 
that  kind  of  labor. 

Q,  Do  you  have  a  committee  of  the  workingmen  and  a  committee  of  your  own 
company  arrange  the  scale? — A.  There  is  a  committee  of  the  headquarters  officers 
which  arranges  the  scale  for  the  entire  country,  and  we  have  a  committee  which 
meets  with  them  once  a  year.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  organized  laborers 
work.  The  entire  list  is  read  over,  and  if  either  side  wish  to  make  any  change  it 
is  talked  over  and  discussed  back  and  forth,  and  so  far  we  have  had  no  trouble 
in  arriving  at  a  proper  understanding. 

Q.  And  your  present  agreement  is  lor  12  months? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  practically  recognize  union  labor  and  the  union  organization,  the  flint- 
glass  workers,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  employer  and  employees  cooperate  in  the  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  nonunion  could  you  have  the  cooperation  of  a  large  body 
of  workmen  and  all  other  concerns  in  case  of  any  trouble  coming  up  in 
respect  to  your  scale  of  prices? — A.  No.  We  had  cooperation,  however,  so  far  as 
the  better  class  of  workmen  in  our  own  works  were  concerned.  Some  years  ago 
the  Rochester  Tumbler  Works  made  a  division  of  their  stock  and  distributed  it 
between  about  40  of  its  employees.  I  might  go  back  farther  and  say  originally 
it  was  a  cooperative  company  to  some  extent,  in  that  11  people  formed  the  origi- 
nal company,  10  of  the  11  being  workers  in  different  departments  of  the  works. 

1  was  attending  to  the  business  and  management.  Some  years  ago  we  made  a 
larger  division  of  stock.  We  gave  it  to  these  people  absolutely.  That  is,  in  this 
way;  we  said:  We  assign  to  you  so  many  shares  of  stock,  5  or  6,  as  the  case 
may  be  (the  stock  at  that  time  was  worth  $100  a  share),  and  it  will  stand  in  your 
name,  and  the  profits,  as  they  arise  from  that  proportion  of  stock,  will  stand  against 
it  until  it  is  paid  for.  In  that  way  we  had  about  50  stockholders.  That  remained 
the  case  and  is  the  case  to-day.  Nearly  all  those  men  hold  stock  to-day  in  the 
new  organization.  We  have  stockholders  of  chat  kind  scattered  in  all  these  vari- 
ous plants;  so  we  feel  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  we  are  a  cooperative  company. 

Q.  Before  the  formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  would  you  say  that 
two-thirds  of  the  flint-glass  workers  of  this  country  were  union  men? — A.  Yes; 
about  two-thirds. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  frequency  of  strikes  before  that  in  the  trade? — A.  So  far  as 
my  experience  is  concerned,  of  26  years,  I  have  had  just  three  strikes  in  that  time, 
and  not  one  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but  all  the  bone  of  contention  was 
authority  in  discharging  or  hiring  or  advancing  workmen.  In  three  different 
instances  the  union  people  succeeded  in  organizing  the  men  quietly  and  secretly, 
and  would  come  in  and  say,  as  they  did  in  one  instance,  "  We  have  a  rule  which 
says  that  only  so  many  men  can  be  advanced  at  a  furnace,  and  3  from  a  fur- 
nace at  any  one  time,  and  you  advanced  10.  We  wish  you  to  discharge  those 
men  and  put  them  back."  I  replied,  "  Who  is  running  this  thing,  you  or  I? "  He 
said,  "  We  are  all  members  of  the  union  now,  and  that  is  one  of  our  rules." 
"Well,  I  can  not  help  that;  I  am  sorry  for  your  rule,  but  I  do  not  recognize  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  am  manager  of  this  institution,  and  I  will  advance  these 
men  exactly  as  1  please,  when  I  think  it  necessary,  and  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  not 
ask  your  opinion  about  it."    The  consequence  was  a  strike,  which  lasted  probably 

2  or  3  weeks,  but  it  ended  my  way.  I  had  three  strikes  on  that  order  in  25  years. 
And  from  that  factory  a  larger  number  of  men  in  the  machine  departments,  a 
larger  number  in  the  manufacturing  department,  went  out  to  other  factories  as 
managers  and  superintendents  than  from  all  other  factories  put  together  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  I  say  that  I  believe  a  factory  properly  managed  and 
organized  with  nonunion  labor  gives  men  a  better  chance  to  be  free  and.  inde- 
pendent— allows  them  to  grow,  and  they  are  better  men.  I  do  not  think  the 
cooperative  plan  of  union  labor  is  the  best.  That  is  my  individual  experience  of 
25  years.  If  the  labor  organizations  could  have  their  best  men  as  their  managers, 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  generally  the  people  who  come  to  the  front 
in  labor  organizations  are  demagogues;  they  are  the  men  usually  who  can  do  the 
most  talking — glib  of  tongue — but  are  wanting  in  true  manliness  or  interest  in 
their  fellow  workmen  or  the  manufacturers.  They  are  men  generally  too  lazy  to 
work  themselves  and  want  what  they  call  a  snap  or  easy  position. 

Q.  Since  you  are  unionized  have  you  had  any  trouble  at  all  with  union  men  in 
that  respect? — A.  For  8  months  I  have  not  had  a  particle  of  trouble.  The  men 
recognize  the  fact  that  their  wages  have  been  advanced  very  largely  in  excess 
of  anything  that  ever  happened  in  the  business  before,  and  I  think  they  seem  to 
appreciate  it  up  to  this  time;  seem  to  be  happy.  So  long  as  they  are  happy  we 
are  happy,  and  so  long  as  they  are  satisfied  we  are  satisfied.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  National  Glass  Company  to  make  a  fair  profit  on  the  business,  with  a  full 
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desire  to  reward  the  laboring  men,  as  I  believe  they  ought  to  be  rewarded,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  believe  you  did  not  state  exactly  how  the  National 
Glass  Company  came  to  be  unionized.  In  what  manner  was  it,  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  or  laboring  people? — A.  When  we  came  together 
the  president  of  the  labor  union  came  and  said:  "  Fourteen  out  of  nineteen  of  your 
factories  are  running  union  labor.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  other 
factories?  I  presume  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  allow  union  men 
and  nonunion  men  to  work  in  one  company,  and  now,  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany being  one  company,  there  will  be  a  conflict  there,  and  we  are  in  the 
majority."  I  said:  "Mr.  Smith,  I  have  not  personally  any  objection  to  union 
labor — never  have  had.  While  I  have  always  run  a  nonunion  factory  it  has 
always  been  because  the  rules  of  your  union  have  been  obnoxious  to  me,  and  it 
has  been  against  what  I  call  personal  liberty,  and  it  would  have  cramped  me  in 
the  progressive  idea  I  have  had  of  the  business.  You  have  been  opposed  to  work- 
ing improved  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  your  factories  where  a  piece  of 
new  machinery  was  established  your  men  would  quit  and  go  on  a  strike,  and  I 
believe  we  are  living  in  an  age  where  we  have  got  to  improve  every  opportunity 
that  comes  along  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  opposing 
your  union.  Now,  if  you  say  to  me  that  you  have  become  enlightened  to  that 
extent  that  you  will  not  oppose  what  seems  to  me  the  natural  progress  that  ought 
to  be  made  in  this  business,  when  you  allow  the  men  to  be  fair,  and  treat  the 
manufacturers  fair,  I  say  to  you  that  you  may  send  your  agents  or  your  officers 
into  any  of  our  nonunion  factories,  and  if  the  men  of  their  own  free  will  prefer 
to  go  into  the  union,  I  will  not  object;  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  go  there  and 
say  they  must  do  it,  that  if  they  do  not  do  it  they  will  lose  their  situations;  because 
I  say  to  you  to-day  that  not  one  man  shall  be  discharged  from  the  National 
Glass  Company  if  he  has  any  conscientious  scruples  against  joining  the  labor 
union  or  any  other  labor  combination.  But  if  you  will  allow  perfect  freedom 
to  be  exercised  by  the  men  themselves,  you  can  go  into  any  of  our  nonunion 
factories,  and  the  men  may  become  members  of  the  union  if  they  wish."  After  a 
month  or  two  of  missionary  work,  as  they  call  it,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
in  the  nonunion  factories  joined  the  union,  not  because  they  really  wished  to  do 
it,  but  because  they  thought  it  would  be  more  to  their  peace  and  happiness  if  they 
were  with  the  majority.  In  a  few  instances  some  men  yet  refuse  to  join  the 
labor  organization,  the  unions,  and  they  have  not  been  molested. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faeqdhar.)  Do  you  think  that  you  could  run  your  19  concerns 
half  unionized  and  half  nonunion?— A.  No.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  unpleas- 
ant state  of  affairs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  run  your  whole  19  concerns  as  nonunion?— A    Yes 

Q.  And  live?— A.  Yes.  The  United  States  Glass  Company  are  running  11  and 
live. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  unionizing  Of  all  those  19  concerns  and  the  harmony 
that  you  speak  of  between  your  committee  and  their  committee  has  tended  to 
strengthen  the  National  Glass  Company?— A.  I  could  hardly  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   It  is  a  question  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  agreement  between  yourselves  and  your 
men  is  better  from  a  business  view  than  the  independence  or  freedom  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it  of  workingmen?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  happier  state  of  affairs, 
at  least,  as  they  exist  now  in  the  National  Glass  Company.  I  think  that  is  worth 
something— to  have  perfect  harmony  and  peace  all  around.  It  is  certainly  a  hap- 
pier state  of  affairs  for  the  manufacturers  not  to  have  contentions  where  "there  is 
organized  labor  around.  Nonunion  men  naturally  think  that  they  are  inrnosed 
upon.  That  is  the  tendency  of  them.  Although  getting  better  wages  as  was  the 
case  in  our  former  company,  they  naturally  feel  that  they  are  looked  down  unon 
by  their  brethren  m  the  union  factories.  I  think  the  feeling  in  the  communities 
is  rather  in  favor  of  union  labor,  for  the  reason  that  in  other  branches  of  maim 
facture,  largely,  they  belong  to  trade  unions,  and  they  are  all  around  us  in  other 
trades;  and  yet  I  very  much  doubt  whether  in  reality  it  is  any  better  for  the  men 
and  whether  their  independence  is  not  of  more  value  in  building  up  individual 
character  of  workmen  than  doing  things  at  the  dictation  of  a  few  headquarters 
people,  who  have  their  interest  less  at  stake  than  their  own  salaries.  It  is  a  verv 
serious  question.  y 

Q.  A  member  of  a  trades  union  has  his  own  vote  and  controls  his  own  labor  in 
the  union  equally  as  well  as  in  front  of  you  in  making  an  arrangement  as  a  non 
unionist,  does  he  not? — A.  Well,  I  presume  they  do. 

Q.  He  surrenders  no  rights  when  he  joins  the  union,  does  he?— A.  Yes-  thev 
surrender  a  good  many  rights.  '        y 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  surrendered  any  of  your  rights  when  you  gentlemen 
simply  capitalized  your  concern,  made  it  stronger  and  more  perfect,  and  raised 
the  scale  of  prices  to  the  consumer?  You  could  not  do  it  without  organization; 
you  had  to  organize  and  join  yourselves  just  as  worMngmen  do,  did  you  not, 
until  you  raised  your  scale? — A."  Yes.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  organized 
labor  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  worMngmen.  It  has  increased  their  wages  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  they  all  been  nonunion.    I  am  fully  of  that  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  forming  a  scale  of  prices  and  hours  of  labor,  which  shall 
last  for  12  months,  between  as  large  a  concern  as  the  National  Glass  Company 
and  its  workingmen,  is  beneficial  to  both  parties? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial if  it  was  universal. 

Q.  But  it  wants  a  beginning;  you  have  begun  it. — A.  We  began  it.  I  think  if 
all  other  companies  in  addition  to  the  National  Glass  Company  were  using  the 
same  kind  of  labor  it  would  be  beneficial  to  both  workingmen  and  manufacturers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  plan  of  arbitration  in  case  you  do  not 
agree  in  fixing  the  scale? — A.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  had  no  difficulty  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Paequhar.)  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  how  you  got  that  scale 
together,  without  names;  just  simply  the  numbers  that  were  in  the  consultation 
and  your  means  of  agreement,  and  whether  you  had  any  trouble,  etc. — A.  There 
were  seven  of  the  workers'  union  and  three  of  our  own  company.  We  just  took 
up  item  after  item,  talked  them  over,  and  we  did  not  seem  to  have  any  trouble 
arriving  at  what  we  thought  was  a  very  fair  basis.  I  believe  that  generally  men 
want  to  do  fair  if  they  find  the  manufacturing  works  want  to  treat  them  fair, 
and  I  believe  these  men  recognized  the  fact  that  they  had  before  them  three  men 
who  wanted  to  do  them  full  and  complete  justice.  I  think  that  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  plan  to  decide  it  if  this  committee  had 
disagreed? — A.  If,  for  instance,  they  made  a  demand  from  their  side  that  we 
thought  unreasonable,  and  this  committee  of  seven  had  been  arbitrary  and 
adhered  to  that,  their  plan  would  be  to  refer  that  back  to  their  entire  body  of 
men,  using  both  arguments,  and  let  all  their  workmen  vote  on  it.  I  think  in  one 
instance,  perhaps,  some  articles  were  referred  back,  but  in  every  instance  every- 
thing was  amicably  adjusted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  trouble  in  coming  to  these  agreements  with 
respect  to  what  are  called  the  customs  of  trade? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  a  natural  disposition  with  all  workingmen  in  the  glass  business  to 
be  prejudiced  against  the  introduction  of  new  machinery? — A.That  is  it;  and 
their  main  object  has  been  for  years,  if  a  man  was  given  a  piece  of  new  machin- 
ery to  work,  especially  in  the  union  houses — every  man  understood  that  he  was  to 
do  everything  he  could  to  make  it  a  failure.  It  was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a 
failure  in  all  houses  run  by  union  labor.  In  the  Rochester  Tumbler  Company, 
where  it  was  nonunion  labor,  there  was  more  advance  made  in  automatic  and 
new  machinery  in  the  last  10  years  than  in  all  the  history  of  the  glass  business  in 
the  past  put  together,  and  in  all  the  other  houses  combined;  and  yet  the  men  at 
their  last  conference,  when  this  organization  was  formed,  seemed  to  recognize 
that  improved  and  automatic  machinery  had  come  to  stay,  and  the  leaders  were 
wise  enough  to  say  to  the  men:  "  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  our  employers 
to  do  the  very  best  we  can  with  improved  machinery."  And  the  man  who  made 
that  statement — who  was  the  president  then;  a  Mr.  Smith;  he  has  now  retired — 
did  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  workingmen  than  he  did  in  all  his  20  years 
before  as  president  of  the  union.  He  made  a  better  feeling.  It  was  the  bone  of 
contention.  The  skilled  mechanics  objected  to  advancement  or  improvement; 
they  wanted  to  do  things  in  the  old  way;  and  yet  in  almost  every  instance  the 
effect  of  improvements  made  have  not  been  to  lower  wages  or  curtail  the  number 
of  employees,  but  simply  to  make  their  labor  lighter.  It  gives  employment  to  a 
different  class  of  men.  There  are  more  mechanics,  machinists,  and  designers 
employed  in  glass  works  than  ever  before,  and  a  better  class — a  new  class  of 
artisans. 

Q.  Have  the  men  found  that  the  statement  you  are  making  now  is  true  of  every 
labor  organization  that  has  joined  in  these  agreements  within  the  last  5  or  6 
years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  contention  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  respect  to  any  labor- 
saving  machinery  that  might  be  introduced,  providing  they  are  working'  on  the 
scale  agreed  upon  by  the  two  sides?  Is  it  not  true  of  the  machinists'  union  and  the 
moulders'  union  and  the  amalgamated  and  the  coal  miners,  and  all  that? — A.  I  am 
not  competent  to  answer  as  to  any  other  trade  except  my  own.  But  I  believe 
this,  that  the  working  man  is  becoming  more  intelligent  and  that  he  has  less 
prejudice  against  the  manufacturers,  and  altogether  he  is  a  more  intelligent 
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man  and  a  better  citizen  to-day  than  he  was  10  years  ago  or  20  years  ago.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  laboring  men  are  improving  themselves  in 
education  in  almost  every  way  than  ever  before,  and  as  the  children  make  boys 
and  girls,  growing  up  with  a  better  education  than  their  fathers,  it  is  having  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  workmen. 

It  has  been  my  aim  and  object  for  25  years  to  advocate  temperance  among  the 
working  classes;  to  advance  their  interest  in  every  way,  by  advising  them  to  own 
their  own  homes,  and  to  accumulate  money  in  every  possible  way,  and  that  has 
had  a  very  decided  effect  on  my  particular  factory — the  Bochester  Tumbler  Com- 
pany. It  is  known  to-day,  all  the  way  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  one  end  of 
this  land  to  the  other,  as  the  factory  making  the  highest  grade  of  work  in  the 
land.  Its  wares  command  the  highest  price.  To-day,  while  a  majority  of  the 
factories  in  the  National  Glass  Company  are  very  slack  of  orders,  working  per- 
haps half  and  some  of  them  scarcely  half,  that  particular  works  is  running  to  its 
absolute  full  capacity,  2  months  behind  orders. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  take  more  men  from  that  factory  and  advance  them  to 
positions  of  trust  as  managers  and  foremen  in  the  various  factories  of  the  country 
than  any  other  factory.  I  think  it  is  because  they  have  been  constantly  educated 
in  the  past  years  up  to  a  higher  state,  become  property  holders,  better  citizens; 
and  they  are  constantly  improving.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  manufacturer 
to  do  it  for  the  general  advancement  of  mankind.  I  think  if  manufacturers  gen- 
erally would  look  into  as  many  individual  cases  as  possible  and  advance  their 
interests,  there  would  be  fewer  such  things  as  strife  and  strikes. 

I  made  this  statement  just  now — that  I  had  not  had  a  strike  in  my  liftime,  as  a 
manager  for  35  years,  for  an  advance  of  wages.  I  am  safe  to  say  that  I  would 
not  have  had  a  strike  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  demagogy  in  the  managers  of 
the  labor  unions  trying  to  advance  their  own  individual  interests;  and  if  labor 
unions  could  be  run  on  honest,  broad  principles,  with  the  idea  of  getting  exact 
justice  for  the  workmen  and  yet  deal  out  exact  justice  to  the  employers  and  insist 
on  it,  we  would  have  a  much  better  country  so  far  as  manufacturers  and  work- 
men are  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  has  it  not  been  almost  the  rule  that  manufacturers, 
where  there  is  nonunion  labor,  try  to  employ  that  labor  at  the  lowest  possible 
price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  do  not  all  seek  the  good  of  the  employees?— A.  No;  unfortunately  they 
do  not. 

Q.  And  does  not  that  condition  force  organized  labor?— A.  It  has  been  the  idea. 
That  has  been  the  one  thing  that  has  forced  organized  labor— made  it  almost  a 
necessity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  foundation  of  any  manufacturing  business  is  self- 
interest,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  foundation  of  any  trades  union  is  self-interest,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes; 
undoubtedly. 

Q.  When  you  make  the  combination  and  the  scale  of  prices  with  these  organ- 
ized bodies,  it  is  for  your  interest,  for  the  interest  of  your  board  of  directors,  to 
strengthen  their  hands?— A.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  make  a  fair  return 
on  the  capital  invested. 

Q.  You  have  no  philanthropic  feeling  toward  organized  labor  in  it?  You  first 
look  out  for  your  own  interest— your  board  of  directors— and  if  there  is  any 
philanthropy  left  after  that  the  union  gets  it?— A.  I  think  every  human  being  is 
selfish,  and  I  think  corporations  are  none  the  less  so.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  get  around  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  taken  into  consideration  the  public,  the  con- 
sumer, in  not  advancing  prices  unduly?— A.  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  that  is  a  fatal 
error  on  the  part  of  large  companies  and  combinations,  because  it  is  in  their  hands 
to  do  so,  to  make  a  large  increase  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  suppose  you  can  hold  a  high,  arbitrary  price? 

A.  I  do  not  think  you  could.  Many  people  think  so,  and  they  are  making  a  mis- 
take, and  it  is  going  to  be  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  If  you  make  an 
unnecessarily  high  price  for  any  class  of  manufactured  goods  or  any  article  it  will 
stimulate  competition  in  every  way  and  can  not  be  maintained.  In  the  National 
Glass  Company  our  object  was  simply  to  put  the  price  at  what  we  thought  a  very 
slight  margin  over  its  real  manufacture  cost.  I  believe  the  cheaper  that  we  can 
manufacture  goods  and  the  better  we  can  manufacture  them  the  larger  market 
we  will  have.  It  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  a  larger  number  of  consumers  and 
it  enables  us  better  to  get  what  we  are  seeking  after  all  the  time — an  increased 
foreign  trade.  This  factory  I  speak  of  at  Bochester — I  speak  of  it  frequently 
because  it  is  the  largest  one  in  the  combination — one-third  of  its  trade  to-dav 
goes  out  of  this  country. 
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Q.  About  how  mach  of  your  production  is  exported? — A.  One-fourth,  or  per- 
haps one-fifth,  of  the  entire  output  of  the  National  Glass  Company.  That  works 
has  about  two-thirds  of  it.  There  is  no  other  company  in  the  National  Glass 
Company  that  has  foreign  trade  to  speak  of.  It  is  safe  to  say  the  company  is 
exporting  now  25  per  cent  of  its  product. 

Q.  What  prices  are  you  getting  in  the  foreign  markets;  anything  approaching 
the  home  price? — A.  About  the  same.  The  trade  is  a  little  different.  Different 
rules  govern  foreign  trade.  For  instance,  all  goods  for  foreign  trade  are  deliv- 
ered free  in  New  York,  whereas  for  home  trade  the  goods  are  sold  f.  o.  b. 
at  the  factory.  "We  probably,  on  an  average,  have  10  per  cent  less.  "We  have  to 
sell  very  close  to  the  foreign  trade,  because  we  come  in  competition  with  Belgium. 
That  is  the  cheap  labor  market  of  the  earth.  Where  a  man  making  this  tumbler 
[indicating]  makes  §5  a  day  here,  working  8  hours — or  at  the  very  outside  8k 
hours — in  Belgium  that  man  works  12  hours  a  day  and  makes  about  §1  a  day.  The 
only  advantage  that  we  have  in  this  country  is  that  which  we  give  to  our 
workmen  in  the  way  of  improved  machinery,  by  the  use  of  which  he  makes  a 
larger  number  in  that  number  of  hours  and  better;  otherwise  we  would  have  no 
foreign  trade. 

Q.  Were  you  operating  with  the  same  means  that  they  have  in  Belgium  you 
could  not  compete  at  all  in  the  foreign  market? — A.  Not  at  all;  no.  In  some  few 
articles,  where  we  have  not  made  improvements  in  machinery,  they  can  pay 
the  freight  to  New  York,  pay  a  very  fair  commission  for  selling  the  goods,  and 
sell  for  less  money  than  we  can. 

Q.  How  much  protection  is  the  United  States  tariff  on  your  goods? — A.  There 
is  such  a  large  variety  of  goods  and  so  many  different  standards  that  I  think  it 
would  be  more  intelligible  if  I  would  say  that  the  average  is  about  30  per  cent  on 
our  line  of  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Had  the  tariff  anything  to  do  with  extending  the  growth 
of  your  industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  maintained  and  assumed  its  present  position  without  any 
tariff? — A.  No;  the  tariff  has  given  us  the  advantage  of  a  home  market.  As  long 
as  we  secure  largely  the  home  market — the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  is 
ahead  of  any  country  on  earth.  As  soon  as  we  commenced  to  improve  machinery 
we  found  we  could  not  only  hold  our  own  markets,  but  make  inroads  to  some 
extent  in  foreign  countries.  The  foreign  trade  I  speak  of  is  South  America,  and 
we  had  the  Spanish  islands,  Cuba,  Africa,  and  Australia  largely,  because  we  were 
almost  as  near  to  these  places  as  Belgium  was.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  -were 
at  a  disadvantage  in  shipping  and  transportation,  because  we  had  to  pay  ocean 
freights  and  reship  our  goods  from  Liverpool.  Still  we  thought  it  was  better  to 
sell  at  almost  no  profit  at  all  and  keep  our  factories  running  for  the  benefit  of 
labor.  That  is  why  we  are  increasing  it  as  much  as  possible.  In  a  dull  time  we 
sell  everything  we  can  export,  even  if  we  do  not  get  a  cent  of  profit  on  it,  so  the 
workmen  get  their  money. 

Q.  On  an  average,  how  many  months  of  the  year  do  your  factories  ran? — A. 
Ten. 

Q.  The  other  time  is  for  cleaning  up,  inventory,  etc.? — A.  The  men  who  work 
in  the  heat  need  at  least  4  weeks  of  rest,  and  it  is  customary  to  give  it  to  them. 
Taking  out  the  holidays  and  the  natural  rest,  I  think  the  skilled  mechanic  in  the 
glass  business  works  about  265  days  of  the  year. 

The  ordinary  laboring  man  thatworks  10  hoursadaygets  §1  and  SI. 50  and  §1.60. 
That  varies  now  in  our  works.  We  pay  the  laboring  man  all  that  he  is  really 
worth — what  we  think  he  is  worth.  The  majority  of  common  laboring  men  in 
glass  works  are  getting  $10  a  week — 11.66  a  day.  They  work  perhaps  50  weeks  in 
the  year,  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  you  have  an  arrangement  that  lasts  10  months, 
with  prospects  of  continuing  another  12  months,  with  some  little  readjustment, 
possibly,  does  it  not  give  a  greater  stability  to  the  workingman,  more  hope  of  a 
home,  more  hope  of  his  bread  and  butter,  than  with  the  isolated  establishments 
that  you  had  before?  Does  he  not  feel  more  secure  in  his  labor  than  he  did  before, 
while  he  has  your  cooperation  and  you  have  his? — A.  I  think  the  chances  are  that 
it  is  in  his  interest  largely,  in  the  interest  of  the  workingman.  It  would  be 
decidedly  so  if  it  was  universal. 

Q.  The  whole  trade  entering  into  just  such  an  arrangement  as  the  National 
Glass  Company? — A.  Yes.  If  we  could  induce  all  other  manufacturers  to  go  into 
an  arrangement  of  that  kind  undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  better  arrangement;  but 
the  danger  there  would  be  of  what  we  call  a  monopoly,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
country  is  against  everything  that  is  called  a  trust. 

Q.  But  the  workingman  is  a  sharer  in  the  monopoly  equal  with  the  capitalist, 
is  he  not?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  They  both  are  producers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  consumer  gets  his  ware  at  a  fair,  honest  rate;  and  who  is  going  to 
find  fault?— A.  There  ought  not  to  be  anyone.  The  prejudice  of  the  masses 
seems  to  be  against  lai-ge  corporations,  but  it  is  a  prejudice  founded  not  on  facts, 
but  simply  on  ignorance. 

Q.  But  supposing  these  great  corporations,  glass  and  hardware  and  steel  and 
all  others — they  and  their  workmen  are  cooperating;  that  is  their  business;  and 
what  has  the  general  public  to  say  about  it? — A.  I  think  if  we  could  have  legisla- 
tion that  was  absolutely  fair  to  the  manufacturers  and  workingmen  it  would  be 
a  decided  advantage. 

Q.  You  mean  through  arbitration  boa±ds? — A.  It  is  a  question  how  to  bring 
that  about,  out  if  it  could  be  brought  around  in  a  just  and  equitable  way — the 
manufacturer  controlled  by  laws  that  would  prevent  him  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  position  he  occupies  and  making  unlimited  or  unnecessary  advances,  and 
protect  him  and  the  working  man  alike — I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  a  happy 
state  of  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  speak  of  the  fair  profit  you  charge  the  public  for 
your  wares.  Do  you  think  these  new  industrial  combinations  have  all  pursued 
that  plan?  Have  not  a  number  of  them  advanced  prices  unduly  to  the  public  on 
account  of  the  combination? — A.  I  am  afraid  they  have. 

Q.  Then  it  depends  on  the  management  and  what  they  consider  as  just  and 
proper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  public  have  a  right  to  complain  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  these  new  combinations  which  are  advancing  prices  unduly  to  the  public? — 
A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Do  you  also  think  that  these  arbitrary  advances  check 
themselves?  Will  supply  and  demand,  and  competition  in  the  same  line,  in  time 
regulate  them? — A.  Undoubtedly;  but  it  makes  the  condition  of  the  country  more 
or  less  fl  ctuating  and  uncertain. 

Q.  Does  your  arrangement  give  stability  to  your  prices  and  an  opportunity  for 
some  dividends  on  your  capital? — A.  That  is  what  we  are  hoping  and  working  for. 

Q.  Could  you  do  it  in  any  other  way  than  the  cooperative  way  you  have 
adopted? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  could. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  competition  was  ruinous  for  all  of  you  before,  when 
you  were  cutting  tumblers  from  14  cents  down  to  10? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  cause  of  all  these  combinations  in  this  country  in  pro- 
ductive industry  has  been  this  unfortunate  competition  we  have  had  for  years? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Unreasonable  competition?— A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  And  the  honest  concern  paying  good,  honest  wages  has  had  to  carry  on  a 
fight  against  insolvent  concerns  that  cut  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  make  a  combination  of  19  manufacturers,  as  you  have  in  this,  you 
have  eliminated  that  class  of  unfortunate  competition  and  secured  a  fair  rate' for 
your  product  and  a  good  wage  for  your  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  these  great  aggregations  of  capital  come  together, 
with  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  is  it  not  difficult  for  any  limited  amount  of 
capital  to  compete  with  them  when  they  put  up  prices  unduly,  as  it  is  admitted 
they  have  in  some  cases?  Is  it  not  difficult  to  organize  competition?— A.  It  is 
difficult  to  organize  competition  against  that  aggregation  of  capital.  Still,  as  I 
stated  before,  they  work  their  own  cure;  if  they  put  the  prices  too  high  they  will 
regulate  themselves. 

Q.  But  it  might  take  a  very  considerable  time  to  compete  with  such  vast 
amounts  of  capital  combined  in  one  industry? — A.  It  would  take  very  good  man- 
agement. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  arbitration,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  in 
theisettlement  of  trade  disputes? — A.  I  think  arbitration  ought  to  be  voluntary. 
I  think  the  less  legislation,  perhaps,  the  better,  that  would  be  of  an  arbitrary 
kind.  In  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  where  each  side  is  honestly  trying 
to  do  right,  I  think  they  can  arrive  at  a  fair  basis  of  arbitration  and  settle  on  their 
own  arbitrators.  I  think  the  danger  would  be,  if  State  or  national  arbitrators 
were  appointed,  that  there  would  be  a  prejudice;  politics  would  undoubtedly  come 
into  it,  and  perhaps  one  man,  really  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  wanting  to  do 
right,  would  almost — unless  he  were  a  courageous  man — fear  to  do  right  because 
his  position  would  be  endangered  or  his  party  would  be  hurt.  I  think  we  ought 
to  keep  politics  and  everything  of  that  kind  out  of  manufacturing  interests  of  all 
kinds.  If  it  is  true,  and  I  think  it  is,  that  manufacturing  interests  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  we  ought  to  keep  them  out  of  poli- 
tics.   We  employ  a  large  mass  of  men,  irrespective  of  party  or  nationality  or 
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creed.  I  never  allow  politics' to  take  any  share  in  the  business  management  of 
my  companies.  I  never  ask  a  man  what  his  politics  are.  I  do  not  ask  him  what 
his  religion  is.  I  only  want  to  know  that  he  is  an  honest  man  and  wants  to  do  his 
duty  fearlessly.    If  he  is,  he  is  my  friend. 

I  see  you  have,  under  one  head  of  your  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  convict  labor.  I 
believe  that  all  convicts  ought  to  labor.  I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  a  case  of 
cruelty  to  keep  convicts  in  prison  for  any  length  of  time  and  keep  them  idle.  I 
believe,  if  the  idea  is  to  reform  them — and  it  ought  to  be — that  they  ought  to 
work;  but  the  question  then  arises,  Should  this  work  that  they  make  come  in  con- 
tact with  our  honest  laborers?  I  think  not.  But  every  State  has  a  large  number 
of  institutions — hospitals  and  reformatory  schools — and  they  are  constantly  buy- 
ing things,  and  I  think,  as  each  State  is  bound  to  keep  these  people  and  clothe 
them  and  feed  them,  they  ought  to  have  a  right  to  that  labor,  and  they  ought  to 
save  the  amount  of  money  that  they  would  otherwise  spend;  that  the  labor  ought 
to  be  expended  in  that  way  for  our  own  institutions.  I  do  not  think  that  ordi- 
nary labor  ought  to  object  to  it,  because  every  man  and  every  woman  who  has 
property  and  pays  taxes  is  paying  for  the  things  that  are  made  by  this  labor, 
and  put  into  these  institutions.  I  happen  to  be  a  director  in  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Dixmont.  There  are  781  unfortunates  there,  and 
it  is  one  of  my  duties  each  month  to  pass  on  the  bills  of  that  institution,  which 
are  814,000  or  $15,000  a  month.  We  have  the  hardest  kind  of  work  on  that  board 
to  make  ends  meet,  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  get  enough  money  from  the  coun- 
ties and  the  State  to  support  that  large  number  of  people,  because  it  takes  an 
enormous  number  of  attendants.  The  amount  of  money  is  not  sufficient  for  it 
that  we  get  from  either  county  or  State;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  large  farm  connected  with  it  which  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
every  means  is  employed  to  make  every  dollar  possible,  and  to  charge  pretty  good 
prices,  larger  perhaps  than  we  ought  to  charge,  for  private  patients,  wherever 
people  can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  we  could  not  maintain  that  institution.  Two 
dollars  and  some  cents  is  all  one  can  get  from  county  or  State,  and  I  guess  what 
is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all  of  them  all  over  the  country.  I  believe  that  a  large 
part  of  the  clothing — -boots,  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  and  everything  they  wear — ought 
to  be  made  in  the  institutions  where  there  are  able-bodied  men  put  there  for  a 
term  of  years.  They  would  be  happier  in  doing  it,  and  the  State  would  save 
money  and  reduce  our  taxes  in  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  convicts  should  not  work 
to  produce  things,  as  long  as  the  State  gets  the  benefit  of  it,  even  if  they  are  not 
sold  to  government  institutions? — A.  No;  I  have  no  objection.  I  think  it  is  a  step 
backward  instead  of  forward — the  idea  that  convicts  shall  be  kept  idle;  I  think 
they  ought  to  work,  if  only  on  the  public  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  not  express  a  doubt  about  the  idea  of  the 
product  of  convicts  coming  directly  into  competition  with  the  product  of  free, 
honest  labor? — A.  Yes,  at  a  reduced  price.  The  State  has  that  under  its  own  con- 
trol, and  the  product  ought  not  to  be  sold  cheaper  than  well-paid  labor  can  pro- 
duce it.    The  State  should  either  sell  it  at  that  price,  or  use  it  in  other  institutions. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  observation  that  it  is  alwavs  sold  cheaper  than  the  product  of 
honest  labor? — A.  Yes;  the  plan  is  wrong.  They  farm  it  out  to  contractors  at 
so  much  for  so  many  men.  It  is  a  mistake.  Every  institution  ought  to  have 
its  own  foreman.  In  a  short  while  they  would  manufacture  just  as  good  goods 
in  that  institution  as  they  would  make  outside,  and  ought  to  make  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  prejudice  against  convict-made  goods  that  forces  them,  if  they 
find  a  market  at  all,  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  the  products  of  honest  labor? — A. 
Yes,  unfortunately  there  is.  That  is  why  I  think  it  ought  to  be  largely  used  in 
our  own  institutions.  There  is  a  very  strong  prejudice;  I  think  an  unreasonable 
prejudice.  If  the  goods  are  as  good,  as  well  made,  they  ought  to  bring  as  much 
money. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  prejudice  that  would  control  in  your  own  case? — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  know.  If  I  found  an  article  that  suited  me  I  do  not  believe  I  would  ask  where 
it  was  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Why  should  not  the  honest  labor  be  idle  and  the 
prison  labor  work  for  their  benefit,  instead  of  convicts  being  kept  at  government 
expense  by  the  laboring  men  of  the  country  who  work  to  support  them? — A.  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  the  idea  that  any  man  ought  to  be  idle.  I  believe  that  a  large 
part  of  idleness  is  an  individual  fault  of  some  kind.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  large 
amount  of  idleness  of  labor  I  want  to  to  say  plainly,  from  my  experience,  that  the 
most  frequent  cause,  and  the  real  cause  generally,  is  intemperance  or  some  other 
vicious  habit.    I  know  of  no  able-bodied,  well-conditioned  man  who  wants  to  be  out 
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of  labor,  or  who  is  out  of  labor  for  any  length  of  time.  There  are  very  few  times  in 
the  country  when  it  is  so.  There  are  times  of  depression,  times  of  panic,  that 
unfortunately  come  over  us,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  where  they  come  from  or 
where  they  are  going  to  end,  and  every  man  suffers  alike,  the  manufacturer,  the 
mercantile  man,  and  the  laborer;  but  the  laborer  probably  would  feel  it  worst. 
The  other  classes  of  men  would  feel  it  so  far  as  the  loss  of  money  is  concerned; 
very  frequently  it  takes  away  the  saving  of  years. 

As  to  store  orders,  payment  in  kind,  etc.,  I  believe  that  is  a  mistake,  and  that  if 
there  is  any  legislation  that  ought  to  be  made,  national  or  State,  it  ought  to  be 
against  the  idea  of  compelling  men  to  buy  from  any  factory  store.  I  have  never 
believed  in  it.  I  never  had  a  dollar  interest  in  a  store  in  any  neighborhood  where 
men  received  their  wages;  and  I  believe  men  ought  to  be  free  to  buy  the  necessities 
of  life  at  the  very  lowest  place — the  cheapest  place  they  can  find.  I  do  not  believe 
in  store  orders.  I  believe  that  men  should  receive  the  full  amount  of  their  money 
in  cash.  I  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  promptly.  I  am  in  favor  of  paying 
men  weekly  or  semimonthly. 

I  do  not  believe  the  effect  of  new  and  improved  machinery  has  lessened  the 
number  of  employees  in  any  factory.  I  believe  it  has  made  their  labors  lighter, 
added  new  classes  of  labor,  and  it  is  in  the  line  of  advancement  in  every  way. 

As  to  employers'  liability  laws:  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  reasonable  lia- 
bility law,  but  I  think  great  care  ought  to  be  used  in  anything  of  that  kind  to  not 
make  it  so  that  manufacturers  are  unjustly  dealt  with,  as  it  is  or  would  be  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  instance.  For  a  very  slight  accident  a  man  can  bring  a 
suit  for  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  probably  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  his 
own  carelessness.  I  think  that  if  any  law  is  made  in  regard  to  liability  it  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  framed.  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  if  an  employee  was  hurt, 
whether  it  was  his  carelessness  or  not,  to  have  his  wages  go  right  along  until  he 
is  well;  but  that  is  not  the  rule  in  all  manufactories.    It  ought  to  be. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


"Washington,  D.  C,  October  3, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  CHARLES  H.  WALCOTT, 

Ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Hon.  Charles  H.  "Walcott,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address.— A.  My  name 
is  Charles  H.  Walcott.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession.  I  live  in  Concord,  Mass., 
which  is  20  miles  out  of  Boston.     Boston  has  always  been  my  place  of  business. 

For  an  introductory  statement,  I  will  say  that  the  Massachusetts  State  board 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  was  originated  under  an  act  of  1886,  and  I  became  a 
member  of  the  board  at  that  time.  The  law  provided  that  one  member  of  the  board 
should  be  a  member  of  some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of  labor; 
that  another  should  be  an  employer,  or  a  member  of  an  association  of  employers, 
and  not  a  worker  for  wages.  Under  those  conditions  George  D.  Robinson,  then 
governor,  selected  Mr.  Richard  P.  Barry,  of  Lynn,  who  was  a  shoe  cutter  by 
trade  and  some  55  years  of  age  at  that  time;  and  as  the  employer  member  the 
governor  appointed  Mr.  Weston  Lewis,  who  was  engaged  in  general  business  at 
that  time.  In  1887 — that  is,  after  the  law  had  been  tried  for  1  year,  it  was 
deemed  to  be  not  sufficiently  elastic — and  it  was  thought  well  to  make  a  permanent 
board  of  it.  The  original  act  merely  provided  that  the  board  should  be  called 
together  when  there  was  some  occasion  for  doing  something,  and  the  compensa- 
tion was  fixed  at  $5  a  day  for  services  actually  rendered..  That  was  deemed  to  be 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  board, 
suggested  with  considerable  force  to  the  legislature  that  the  rate  of  compensation 
per  diem  was  necessarily  not  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  The  principal 
reason  that  he  gave  was  that  the  members,  when  they  accepted  their  positions  on 
the  board,  necessarily  parted  with  a  good  deal  of  their  time  and  efficiency  which 
they  would  otherwise  give  to  some  other  business,  and,  what  perhaps  was  con- 
nected logically  with  that,  that  when  the  board  was  called  upon  to  engage  in  set- 
tling the  matters  involved  in  any  case  the  public  business  could  not  be  laid  down 
at  a  given  moment.  The  members  of  the  board  necessarily  carried  the  features 
of  that  controversy  around  with  them,  carried  them  home  with  them,  and  carried 
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them  to  bed  with  thein  sometimes;  and  that  was  a  reason  that  was  urged  why 
the  board  should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  and  paid  a  regular  salary.  Those 
arguments  seemed  good  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1887  the  law  was  considerably 
revised  and  the  commission  put  upon  a  permanent  basis  in  the  matters  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  the  act  was  considerably  broadened  on  the  model  of  the  New 
York  statute.  So  after  those  two  gentlemen  had  been  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  governor,  they,  according  to  the  provision,  united  in  recommending  that  I 
should  be  taken  for  the  third  member;  and  so  I  was  appointed  in  1886  for  1  year 
and  again  in  1887  for  1  year,  one  being  appointed  for  3  years  and  one  for  2— that 
is,  the  term  of  office  of  one  member  of  the  board  expired  each  year;  and  I  have 
been  on  the  board  ever  since  until  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year,  when  my  last  term 
expired.    That  makes  about  14  years. 

Q.  You  have  amended  your  law  four  or  five  times,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  commission  some  indication  of  the  reasons  that  brought 
about  your  amendments  wherein  the  first  law  was  weak  or  inoperative ,  and  what 
effect  the  amendments  had  in  making  the  law  more  perfect? — A.  I  have  indicated 
the  objections  to  the  first  law  in  what  I  have  already  said.  Then  the  statute  of 
1887,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  law,  came  into  force,  and  the  principal 
amendments  that  I  recall  at  this  moment  are  the  provisions  for  the  appointment 
of  expert  assistants;  that  is  the  principal  one,  and  that  has  become  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  arbitration  law.  Before  that  was  adopted  an  application  would 
come  in  involving  perhaps  a  great  variety  of  items;  that  might  be  in  the  shoe 
trade  to-day  or  it  might  be  in  the  iron  trade  to-morrow;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
somebody  conceived  the  idea — which  was  natural  and  proper — that  in  going  from 
one  kind  of  business  to  another,  involving  accurate  and  expert  knowledge  of 
different  subjects  of  manufacture,  no  three  men  selected  in  the  way  that  we  were 
could  satisfactorily  make  those  changes  in  their  point  of  view;  and  so  the  propo- 
sition was  brought  in  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  board — add  two  members. 
That  did  not  meet  with  very  much  favor.  The  number,  three,  seemed  to  be  a  very 
efficient  number,  and  it  was  thought  that  when  you  enlarged  that  it  would  seem 
to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  business.  There  seemed  to  be  some  danger  that 
that  would  be  pushed  through;  and  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  was  then  in  the  legislature 
and  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  these  matters.  He  sought  an  interview  with 
me,  and  we  sat  down  together  to  see  what  could  be  hammered  out,  feeling  that 
something  should  be  done  in  that  direction;  what  would  be  the  most  efficient  pro- 
vision which  could  be  framed?  Finally  I  suggested  the  form  of  the  amendment 
which  afterwards  prevailed,  which  avoided  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
board.  There  were  practically  all  kinds  of  objections  to  that.  For  instance,  it 
was  said  it  would  not  be  proper  to  hold  the  regular  three  members  of  the  board 
responsible  for  the  appropriation  that  was  to  be  expended  if  the  membership  was 
constantly  shifting;  that  we  would  have  two  members  of  the  board  to-day  who 
in  a  week  from  now  would  not  be  members,  but  two  other  men  would  be  in  their 
places.  That  seemed  absurd,  and  that  idea  was  dropped.  The  amendment  which 
I  suggested  to  Mr.  Quincy  and  which  pleased  him  was  adopted  in  its  present  form. 
It  provides  that  in  any  case  that  is  submitted  to  the  board  for  arbitration,  each 
party,  that  is,  the  employer  on  one  "ide  and  the  workmen  on  the  other  side,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  naming  to  the  board  some  person  to  be  appointed  expert 
assistant,  who  is  competent  and  well  informed  in  a  practical  way  in  the  matter  of 
the  trade  then  in  question,  and  then  that  the  board  shall  appoint  those  two 
expert  assistants,  and  their  pay  was  provided  for  in  the  statute  at  the  rate  of  $5 
a  day.  Before  that  we  had  had  experts  of  our  own  selection  from  time  to  time 
in  each  case,  and  they  always  felt  fully  compensated  at  the  rate  of  §5  a  day;  but 
as  soon  as  this  amendment  came  to  be  enacted  there  was  a  movement  to  have  that 
amount  increased.  They  wanted  $10  a  day.  The  finance  committee  were  hesi- 
tating about  allowing  that,  and  they  called,  the  board  up,  and  all  we  had  to  say 
about  it  was  that  we  never  had  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  talent  of  that 
kind  we  needed  at  $5  a  day.  In  deference  to  that  suggestion,  being  of  a  practical 
nature,  they  split  the  difference  or  thereabouts  and  gave  them  S7  a  day.  That 
has  been  the  compensation  ever  since — $7  a  day  and  expenses.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  amendment  has  been  practically  beneficial.  It  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  board  in  gathering  facts.  When  expert  assistants  have  been  appointed 
and  sent  out  on  their  own  investigation — which  is  always  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  the  board,  both  as  to  the  field  of  inquiry  and  as  to  the  extent  of  it; 
and  the  extent  of  it  is  a  very  important  consideration,  because  sometimes  we 
have  sent  two  men  out  and  it  was  a  sort  of  a  picnic  to  them  and  they  would  spend 
a  month  if  you  would  let  them,  but  in  the  main  their  operations  have  been  very 
useful  and  the  board  have  always  encouraged  them,  to  agree  upon  their  recom- 
mendations if  they  could.  They  were  not  urged  to  do  so,  but  it  was  simply  said 
that  if  they  could  agree  that  fact  would  weigh  with  the  board.    It  was  not 
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apprehended  that  any  harm  -would  come  from  that  suggestion  at  first;  but  sub- 
sequently there  was  a  suspicion  that  sometimes  the  two  expert  assistants  put 
their  heads  together.  I  do  not  say  there  was  any  more  than  a  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  board  on  that.  But  in  the  main  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the  law  and  almost  necessary  for  the  law  as 
administered  under  the  Massachusetts  system. 

Q.  How  permanent  is  the  appointment  of  these  experts? — A.  Only  for  the  case 
in  hand. 

Q.  So  that  the  $7  a  day  just  covers  the  time  elapsing  until  you  come  to  your 
findings  and  are  ready  to  make  your  report? — A.  Yes,  or  before  we  come  to  a 
final  conclusion;  they  can  be  dismissed  at  any  stage  in  the  proceedings. 

Q.  What  is  the  compensation  of  your  regular  board?— A.  $3,000  a  year  for  each 
member,  and  traveling  expenses;  also  traveling  expenses  of  the  experts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  give  their  whole  time  to  this  work? — A.  No,  they 
do  not.  Mr.  Barry,  the  representative  of  labor,  practically  gives  all  his  time;  he 
has  no  other  business.  Mr.  Palmer,  my  other  late  associate,  had  no  other  busi- 
ness of  a  regular  nature  but  the  care  of  property.  But  I  always  stipulated  that 
I  must  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  profession,  and  that  was  always  understood; 
and  I  also  was  careful  to  have  it  understood  that  I  should  consider  that  the  public 
business,  the  board  business,  had  a  claim  on  my  time  prior  to  anything  in  my 
private  business;  so  that  there  was  never  any  trouble  about  that  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqtjhar.)  Does  your  State  law  provide  for  local  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, independent  of  the  State  board?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  are  they  appointed? — A.  The  parties  in  interest.  I  never  considered 
that  those  clauses  were  specially  important,  because  I  never  saw  why  the  parties 
could  not  do  it  if  there  were  no  law  at  all.  The  law  simply  makes  it  more  cum- 
brous, and  also  provides  that  after  certain  formalities  have  been  gone  through 
with  they  may  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3  a  day,  or  something  like  that.  They  have 
to  go  through  so  many  formalities  that  I  never  knew  of  a  case.  There  have  been 
cases  of  private  arbitration,  but  the  proceedings  did  not  differ  in  any  essential 
respect  from  any  arbitration  that  you  or  I  might  get  up  for  the  location  of  a  fence 
or  something  of  that  kind.    There  is  no  need  for  going  to  any  law  for  that. 

Q.  Still  the  law  maintains  this  local  arbitration  in  your  State? — A.  It  simply 
recognizes  that  there  may  be  arbitration  of  that  kind.  The  only  difference 
between  them  and  the  State  board  is  that  the  State  board  is  something  that  is 
always  to  be  got  at.  It  is  like  a  fire  engine  which  is  ready  for  action  whenever 
a  fire  breaks  out.  But  if  you  want  what  they  call  local  arbitration,  you  must  get 
together  and  talk  it  over  as  to  who  the  arbitrators  are  going  to  be  and  agree  on  it. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  State  board  is  connected  with  it  is  the  provision  in 
the  law  that  whenever  a  local  board  gives  a  decision  they  shall  report  it  to  the 
State  board.    It  is  very  seldom  they  remember  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  that  subject  to  review  by  the  State  board? — A.  Not  at  all.  There  is 
another  provision  of  the  statute  which  gives  them  the  privilege  of  consulting  the 
State  board  for  aid  and  assistance,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  do  notthinkthat 
has  ever  been  resorted  to.  It  naturally  would  not  be,  in  my  opinion,  because 
cases  of  local  arbitration  of  labor  questions  in  Massachusetts  would  come  up 
almost  without  exception  when  there  was  some  objection  on  the  part  of  one  side 
or  the  other  to  coming  to  the  State  board;  because  if  it  was  simply  arbitration 
that  they  wanted,  obviously  the  most  direct  way  to  get  it  without  any  expense 
to  anybody  would  be  to  come  straight  to  the  tribunal  established  by  the  State. 
So  that  if  you  had  a  private  board  made  up  of  persons  selected  by  parties  to  the 
controversy,  there  would  be  a  very  strong  chance  of  their  minds  being  imbued 
with  some  prejudice,  either  directly  or  acquired  from  somebody  else,  against  the 
State  board,  which  would  not  put  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  would  be  con- 
ducive to  consulting  the  State  board,  and  of  course  there  would  not  be  any  need 
of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  adoption  of  experts  as  counselors  on  this  State  board  done  away 
with  the  prejudice  there  would  be  against  a  board  that  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  trades?  In  other  words,  has  the  expert  feature  been  very  satis- 
factory to  both  sides? — A.  That  is  rather  hard  to  give  a  general  or  comprehensive 
reply  to.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  no.  There  is  no  feature  of  the  law  that 
has  been  generally  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  But  with  regard  to  whatever  com- 
ment was  made  about  the  lack  of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  board  with  the 
details  of  different  trades — which  is  undoubtedly  a  good  theoretical  and  a  good 
practical  comment — with  regard  to  that  objection  I  suppose  that  the  system  of 
expert  assistants  has  gone  a  good  way  to  remove  that;  but  as  to  going  so  far  as  to 
remove  all  objection,  I  could  not  say  that,  because  there  are  people  who  would 
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object  to  any  possible  law,  any  possible  scheme,  that  could  be  devised;  because 
some  people  have  a  radical  prejudice  against  the  State  having  anything  to  do  with 
it — meddling,  they  call  it,  intervention  by  the  State  in  matters  which  they  think 
belong  exclusively  to  the  employer  and  the  employee.  That  always  means,  though, 
that  the  matter  is  the  matter  of  the  employer  and  the  business  is  his;  that 
objection  seldom  comes  from  the  workmen,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  had  more  applications  from  the  workmen  in  arbitration  than  you 
have  from  employers? — A.  That  question  has  been  asked  a  good  many  times,  and  I 
Would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  made  any  calculation 
of  the  number  of  cases,  because  frequently  the  cases  come  with  the  concurrence 
of  both  parties.  My  impression  is  that  if  a  careful  compilation  was  made  of  the 
cases  of  arbitration  that  there  would  be  about  as  many  applications  from  the  em- 
ployers as  from  the  workmen.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  that  too  positively,  because  I 
think  the  general  expectation  would  be  that  there  would  be  more  applications 
emanating  from  the  workmen;  and  possibly  that  would  be  true;  but  I  have  had  at 
times  a  general  impression  that  employers  were  inclined  to  resort  to  the  board 
about  as  mucn  as  the  workmen.  That,  however,  has  not  been  true  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  initiative,  or  must  your  board  wait  the  joining  of  issue  of  the 
two  parties  before  it  commences  arbitration? — A.  That  is  a  question  that  is  fre- 
quently asked,  and  I  will  try  to  make  my  answer  clear  on  that  point.  It  could 
hardly  be  answered  by  yes  or  no;  but  speaking  generally,  the  scheme  of  arbitra- 
tion that  is  provided  for  by  the  Massachusetts  law  is  voluntary,  as  distinguished 
from  compulsory,  arbitration  on  either  party.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of 
the  law  which  I  will  allude  to  in  a  moment,  which  has  caused  some  people  to 
speak  of  the  Massachusetts  system  as  "  conciliation  with  a  club."  The  evident 
intention  of  the  law  in  the  beginning  was  that  it  should  be  not  only  purely  volun- 
tary on  both  sides,  but  that  there  should  be  a  more  or  less  formal  agreement  at 
the  outset,  signed  by  both  parties,  submitting  the  question  and  agreeing  to  abide 
by  the  decision,  the  workmen  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  keep  on  that  work 
without  striking,  and  the  employer  agreeing  to  continue  the  business  without  any 
ockout  until  the  decision  had.  been  rendered.  There  was  a  proviso  annexed  to 
that,  providing  the  decision  should  be  rendered  within  3  weeks.  That  was  practi- 
cally of  no  avail,  because  no  important  question,  involving  any  number  of  items, 
can  be  properly  passed  upon  within  3  weeks;  so  practically  nobody  expects  that 
a  decision  will  be  rendered  within  3  weeks.  The  agreements  embodied  in  the 
application  are  treated  practically  by  everybody  as  though  the  proviso  for  the 
3  weeks  were  left  out.  That  is  merely  the  way  the  thing  works  practically. 
The  application  may  come  in  signed  by  both  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
party  alone  seems  to  have  the  right  under  the  law  to  call  upon  the  board  to  act  as  a 
board  of  arbitration.  In  such  a  case  as  that  the  board  carefully  notifies  the  other 
party  with  a  copy  of  the  application  and  a  request  for  a  statement  as  to  what  position 
will  be  taken  in  the  matter.  Practically,  if  the  other  party  replies  that  it  does 
not  choose  to  enter  into  the  arbitration,  that  is  at  once  reported  to  the  other  side, 
and  generally  it  drops  because  there  is  no  power  to  compel. 

Q.  Does  your  law  follow  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  law  that,  failing  in 
having  two  parties  to  appear,  the  board  may  make  an  investigation  of  all  the  facts 
and  publish  them? — A.  There  is  a  similar  provision  in  our  law.  That  is  another 
step-in  the  matter.  After  one  side  has  made  an  application  alone  and  the  other 
side  has  been  notified  of  that  application  and  has  either  neglected  or  refused  to 
join  in  it,  the  board  has  proceeded  to  give  a  formal  notice  of  the  hearing  and 
proceeded  with  the  case.  There  was  one  rather  interesting  instance  of  that  in 
Brockton  some  years  ago,  where  the  firm  declined  to  join  in,  and  the  board 
went  on  and  made  investigations  and  rendered  a  decision  of  what  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  fair  and  reasonable,  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation — all 
the  decisions  are  in  the  form  of  recommendations — and  the  board  was  very  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  firm  was  ready  to  accept  the  decision,  although 
they  had  not  joined  in  the  proceeding.  And  then  another  curious  thing  happened. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  workmen  found  that  the  firm  was  ready  to  accept  the  result, 
they  began  to  kick,  and  they  have  kicked  ever  since — sort  of  a  curious  manifesta- 
tion of  the  way  the  human  mind  works. 

Q.  In  the  practical  working  of  your  law  have  you  seen  the  benefit  that  might 
accrue  from  some  amendment  to  your  act,  so  as  to  make  your  findings  more 
binding  on  the  parties  to  the  arbitration? — A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  take  another  step  further  in  the  law?— A.  No;  I  do  not  see  the 
way  to  that.  I  have  been  asked  that  question  almost  every  year  when  the  legis- 
lature convened  in  January.  In  fact,  the  governor  expects  any  suggestion  that 
may  occur  to  the  board,  and  of  course  the  members  of  the  board  have  always 
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talked  it  over  on  those  occasions  as  to  whether  they  had  any  recommendations  to 
make;  but  in  the  annual  report  of  the  board  for  several  years  past  you  will  see 
there  are  no  practical  recommendations  whatever  as  to  any  changes  in  the  law. 
The  idea  of  the  board,  while  I  was  on  it,  was  that  it  was  not  more  law  that  was 
needed;  it  was  more  disposition  to  use  existing  law.  "What  was  needed  was  the 
proper  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  whom  that  law  was  framed — I 
mean  by  that,  employers  and  workmen;  not  more  law,  but  more  use  of  the  law 
that  is  there  now. 

Q.  So  that  you  say  the  Massachusetts  law  as  it  now  stands  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  arbitrate  any  trouble? — A.  Yes;  I  say  so  in  a  general  way.  By  "  any- 
trouble  "  I  should  take  it  for  granted  that  you  mean  any  trouble  of  a  busi- 
ness nature  that  was  likely  to  arise  between  employer  and  workmen;  and  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Massachusetts  law  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  any  question 
of  that  kind,  provided  there  is  a  right  disposition  on  both  sides.  That  is  a 
very  great  proviso,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  working  of  any  arbitra- 
tion law  whatever  of  the  voluntary  class.  There  has  been  a  man  in  Boston  this 
year  from  New  Zealand;  he  used  to  be  some  public  officer  there.  They  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  experiments  there.  They  have  had  no  written  constitution  to  hamper 
them,  and  they  have  had  a  slate  they  could  write  anything  on;  so  they  have 
inaugurated  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration.  This  man  came  to  Boston  and 
preached  the  merits  of  it  and  the  great  superiority  of  it  over  any  kind  of  a  vol- 
untary system;  that  they  started  with  a  voluntary  system  and  they  gave  it  up. 
I  heard  him.  He  was  a  very  interesting  man. ''  I  liked  his  appearance  very 
much;  but  he  had  not  got  wholly  through  his  subject  before  I  became  convinced 
that  there  were  essential  differences  between  the  problem  he  had  to  tackle  and 
the  problem  that  we  had  or  the  problem  that  any  State  would  have  in  this  coun- 
try where  there  was  any  extended  manufacturing.  In  the  first  place,  the  area 
of  New  Zealand  is  very  small.  The  population  there  is  largely  mining  and 
manufacturing. 

Q.  Agricultural? — A.  Yes;  but  that  doe3  not  enter  into  it,  because  the  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  not  organized.  The  New  Zealand  system  contemplated  a 
registration  of  the  labor  unions.  They  had  no  privileges  under  the  law  unless 
they  registered.  When  they  registered  they  came  under  the  compulsory  system, 
and,  as  I  remember  it,  the  whole  population  that  came  under  this  law — that  is, 
taking  the  registration — the  whole  population  would  not  equal  that  of  the  city 
of  Boston  alone. 

Mr.  Phillips.  About  800,000;  that  is,  the  whole  population  of  New  Zealand? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  Well,  that  is  a  very  much  smaller  field  than  we  have  to 
operate  in,  and,  besides  that,  I  have  also  had  a  theory  that  our  .people  here  are 
educated  on  a  little  different  plan;  that  is,  I  have  never  seen  how  you  could  put 
in  force  any  system  of  compulsory  arbitration.  I  have  often  said  when  I  was  on 
the  board  that  whether  it  was  feasible  or  not,  I  did  not  believe  it  was,  with  our 
people,  and  if  it  were,  that  I  would  not  be  one  to  administer  it.  That  suggestion  of 
compulsory  arbitration  comes  now  from  the  employer  and  again  it  will  come  from 
the  workmen.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  suggestion  that  came  alternately  from 
both  sides  ought  to  have  some  merit  in  it.  That  would  be  one's  first  thought.  1 
have  turned  that  over  in  my  mind  a  good  deal.  I  have  been  called  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  on  that  question,  and  while  I  always 
felt  a  degree  of  caution  in  what  I  said  on  such  occasions,  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  say  that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  figure  out  any  system  upon  which  compulsory 
arbitration  could  be  put  in  force,  for  the  one  reason  that  it  must  compel  one  side 
as  well  as  the  other.  One  side  alone  views  with  a  great  deal  of  complacence  the 
compelling  of  the  other  side  to  come  under  compulsory  arbitration,  but  forgetting 
for  the  time  being  that  if  it  is  compulsory  on  one  side  it  must  also  be  compulsory 
on  the  other.  Now,  suppose  a  decision  were  adverse  to  the  workmen.  I  do  not 
know  any  way  of  making  men  work  against  their  will  unless  you  put  them  in  the 
State  prison.  I  have  never  heard  of  any.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  objection 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  business.  Of  course,  there  is  the  other 
aspect  of  it,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  to  any  business  men,  that  if  it 
is  compulsory  on  the  employer  it  is  compelling  him  to  run  his  business  possibly 
at  a  manifest  loss.  I  do  not  know  that  government  is  instituted  for  any  such 
purpose  as  that  any  more  than  the  other.  One  objection  seems  to  me  to  be 
equally  conclusive  with  the  other.  And  yet  the  suggestion  comes  up  every  year 
from  one  side  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  from  both,  though  they  never  agree  on 
any  one  fact.  But  the  suggestion  is  constantly  coming  up,  and  it  is  rather  popu- 
lar with  the  public,  too.  But  with  the  general  public,  it  is  my  observation,  the 
idea  is  apt  to  be  confined  to  public-service  corporations,  so  called,  more  especially 
railroad  corporations,  street-railway  corporations,  the  idea  being  that  they  may 
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be  compelled  because  they  are  fair  game  for  everybody;  and  there  would  be  no 
harm  done.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  to  compel  them  to  arbitrate 
any  difference  that  might  come  up;  that  is,  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  be,  if  you 
can  get  around  the  original  fundamental  objection.  Anybody  can  see  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  to  have  the  street-car  lines  continually 
running,  without  being  stopped  and  broken  up  by  these  strikes  that  come  up  now 
in  one  city  and  now  in  another.  But  I  confess  in  my  education  and  mental 
makeup  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  around  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  you  have  the  whole  transportation  of  the  city 
tied  up  in  one  franchise  and  a  strike  of  the  workmen  occurs,  should  the  whole 
public  be  subjected  to  hardship  on  simply  a  question  of  hours  .of  employment  or 
matters  of  wages? — A.  I  think  a  strike  always  makes  trouble  to  the  public;  so 
that  I  can  not  see  why  a  strike  on  a  street  railway  is  in  principle  any  more  dam- 
age to  the  public  than  a  strike  in  a  big  cotton  mill,  where  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence of  the  people  in  that  town — not  only  those  who  are  employed  in  that  mill, 
but  the  retail  dealers — their  very  means  of  subsistence  depends  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  that  work. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  quite  a  difference  between  the  franchises  of  a  street  railway 
company  and  a  mill  corporation,  in  law? — A.  Oh,  certainly.  A  corporation  is  the 
mere  creature  of  the  law.  Undoubtedly  the  State  legislatures,  as  far  as  I  know 
the  law,  can  do  anything  they  please  with  their  creatures. 

Q.  A  franchise  given  oy  the  municipality — is  it  not  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  municipal  officers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  strikes  on  a  quasi  public  institution  of  that  kind,  do  you  not 
think  the  regulations  ought  to  reach  as  far  as  compulsory  arbitration  or  some 
arbitration  that  would  be  immediate,  to  remove  the  hardships  of  that  commu- 
nity?— A.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  my  way  to  something  of  that  kind  that 
would  be  of  a  practical  nature;  but,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  tendency  of  this  inquiry  is  just  for  the  moment  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
possibility  of  a  result  of  an  arbitration  which  will  compel  street-railway  employees 
to  work  under  conditions  and  wages  which  they  think  are  manifestly  unjust. 
That  would  be  what  I  call  making  people  work  against  their  will. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  in  many  of  the  large  States,  where  they  provide  for  employment 
by  the  State  and  by  the  municipalities,  to  have  in  their  organic  act  the  provision 
that  compensation  for  such  work  shall  be  the  going  wages  of  the  district,  while 
they  never  name  any  exact  sum? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation  of  that 
nature  in  Massachusetts,  except  the  provision  that  workmen  employed  on  State 
work  shall  not  be  required  to  labor  more  than  8  or  9  hours  a  day.  I  do  not 
remember  any  legislation  about  wages.  I  do  not  think  they  have  got  as  far  as 
that.    I  do  not  know  of  any  laws  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  State  law  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  parties  and  sup- 
press the  local  disturbances? — A.  I  should  not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  should  not 
wish  to  give  this  commission  the  idea  that  anything  that  the  State  board  would 
decide  would  satisfy  all  parties;  it  never  has;  I  do  not  think  it  ever  could.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  anything  to  be  expected. 

Q.  Have  you  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  settling  these  disputes? — A.  In  cases 
of  arbitration — I  mean  by  that,  cases  that  are  formally  presented  by  agreements 
of  parties  for  decision — the  results  have  been — I  do  not  say  agreeable  to  both 
parties;  that  would  be  expecting  too  much — but  in  almost  all  those  cases,  as  the 
reports  state,  the  decision  has  been  accepted  by  both  parties.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  that,  but  the  exceptions  are  so  few  that  the  general  principle  still 
stands,  and  it  is  worth  something  upon  the  practical  value  of  arbitration.  On 
the  conciliation  end,  as  far  as  strikes  have  actually  occurred  and  the  board  has 
been  called,  in  or  takes  the  initiative,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  an  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  parties,  the  results  vary  there.  Sometimes  the  board  has  found  it 
impossible  to  get  a  footing.  Neither  party  took  any  interest  in  it  at  all.  But  then 
there  are  cases  where  the  board  will  establish  working  relations — if  I  may  use 
the  expression — with  one  side  and  are  utterly  unable  to  establish  any  footing 
with  the  other.  I  can  say  for  the  cases  of  conciliation  that  they  necessarily  take 
time.  To  walk  down  between  two  hostile  armies  that  are  arrayed  against  each 
other  you  will  very  soon  realize  that  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  whichever  side  you  are  going  to  conciliate.  So  sometimes  people  have 
expressed  impatience  at  the  slowness  of  reaching  results  in  such  cases.  So  far  it 
has  been  a  wonder  to  me  that  any  result  ever  appeared  in  such  cases. 

Q.  Have  many  disputes  or  strikes  been  settled  in  Massachusetts  independent  of 
the  board,  through  employers'  and  employees'  committees? — A.  Possibly  a  dis- 
tinction might  be  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  settled."    Where  a  strike 
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occurs  and  dies  out,  the  workmen  do  not  call  that  settlement,  though  as  to  the 
employer  it  is  just  as  good  as  a  settlement,  perhaps.  Undoubtedly  a  good  many 
differences  come  up  which  are  disposed  of  without  going  to  the  State  board,  and 
that  would  naturally  be  expected.  The  policy  of  the  board  has  always  been  to 
encourage  the  parties  to  settle  everything  themselves  so  far  as  they  could. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  committees  in  your  State  formed  jointly  by  the  employers 
and  the  employees,  to  which  these  disputes  are  referred  and  their  settlement 
regarded  as  final?— A.  There  were  some  cases,  some  machinery  of  that  kind,  just 
before  or  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State  board.  It  was  originated,  I 
think,  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  They  are  not  very  prominent  now;  they  were 
at  that  time.  I  know  in  the  city  of  Lynn,  a  shoe  manufacturing  town,  they  have 
what  they  call  a  joint  council,  made  up  of  half  manufacturers  and  half  workmen 
selected  by  the  unions.  One  of  the  manufacturers  told  me  how  that  worked. 
They  were  flooded  with  questions  and  controversies.  They  had  their  business  to 
attend  to  in  the  daytime;  they  could  only  meet  in  the  evenings.  Their  meetings 
were  very  much  prolonged,  frequently  lasting  until  midnight.  Anybody  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  in  any  grievance  that  he  wanted  to  and  put  it  into  the 
hopper,  ana  they  all  sat  there  and  heard  what  was  said.  This  gentleman  told  me 
that  it  actually  broke  down  his  health.  He  had  to  go  off  down  in  Maine  before 
the  regular  fishing  season  came  on  "to  recuperate.  He  said  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  undergo  it  again.  There  was  later  on  a  joint  council  of  a  similar  nature 
that  was  formed  in  Haverhill,  and  that  broke  down  for  the  same  reason — that  the 
business  men  said  they  could  not  stand  it.  They  were  called  upon  to  sit  there 
and  consider  complaints  made  about  their  neighbors'  factories,  which  they  natu- 
rally felt  a  little  delicate  about  anyway;  and  the  physical  weariness  of  it  was 
something  which  they  said  they  could  not  possibly  stand.  So  that  in  those  two 
instances,  which  were  some  interval  apart  in  time,  that  principle  was  tried  and, 
I  think  it  was  agreed  by  everybody,  was  a  failure  for  physical  reasons,  it  was 
partly  in  view  of  the  failure  of  that  system  that  the  State  board  was  established. 

Q.  Was  one  difficulty  there  that  the  representation  was  too  large?— A.  Possibly. 

Q.  "Was  not  that  the  cause  of  it — it  became  a  debating  school  instead  of  a  busi- 
ness meeting? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  remember  that  specific  description,  but 
possibly  it  may  have  been.  From  my  recollection  of  it,  I  should  suppose  that 
that  would  be  a  material  point  in  it. 

Then  there  is  another  system  of  settlement  which  I  think  you  have  heard  from 
through  Mr.  Sayward.  It  is  something  that  he  originated  himself  and  which  he 
appears  to  think  pretty  well  of.  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  practical  results, 
except  as  he  gives  them.  The  settlements  that  he  says  have  been  made  have,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  been  practically  made  in  his  own  office,  and  he  has  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  inviting  in  newspaper  reporters,  so  there  is  no  way  for  the 
public  to  know. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  building  trades  in  Boston? — A.  The  building  trades;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  quite  an  experience  in  strikes  among  the  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers of  Massachusetts  of  late  years,  and  this  commission  would  like  to  know,  from 
your  experience  on  that  board  since  1886,  about  where  those  largest  strikes  were, 
the  real  causes,  and  how  they  came  to  be  settled,  if  they  did  come  to  a  settlement. — 
A.  That  involves  an  offhand  review  of  14  years.  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  able 
to  do  that  so  satisfactorily  as  to  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  board. 

Q.  You  might  give  a  general  view  of  the  matter  now.  What  we  desire  is  to  get 
some  matter  historical  of  the  boot  and  shoe  troubles  there  in  Massachusetts. — A. 
The  first  and  most  important  trouble  in  the  shoe  business  that  the  board  took  hold 
of,  according  to  my  recollection,  was  in  North  Adams;  I  do  not  remember  the 
year.  There  were  two  cases  up  there,  and  that  was  before  the  present  system  of 
expert  assistants  had  been  adopted.  The  expert  that  the  board  employed  at  that 
time,  now  dead,  was  considered  by  the  board  a  very  excellent  man  in  very  many 
respects.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  different  departments  of  shoe  mak- 
ing, a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  no  doubt  he  did  the  best  he  could;  but  he  was 
working  for  the  time  being  in  a  community  which  was  very  much  stirred  up,  and 
it  was  reported  to  the  board  with  some  degree  of  plausibility — I  do  not  know' just 
how  much — that  in  some  respects  he  had  been  lacking  in  tact  while  he  was  there. 
That  may  have  been  a  mere  mistake.  At  all  events,  when  the  general  decision  was 
rendered  it  was  just  like  setting  fire  to  the  town.  They  acted  as  though  they  had 
lost  their  heads.  That  is  the  one  great  exception  to  the  general  principle;  nobody 
had  any  idea  of  accepting  it  there.  At  the  same  time  there  was  another  case  which 
was  present  in  that  town  which  covered  some  items  of  lasting — the  prices  on  two 
different  machines — and  that  decision  was  without  doubt  sufficiently  favorable 
to  the  workmen;  nobody  ever  objected  to  it.  But  they  were  so  demoralized  with 
the  panic  whicli  pervaded  the  town  that  they  struck  on  that.    They  thought  that 
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they  might  as  well  make  one  common  destruction  of  the  whole  industry,  and  so 
even  that  which  was  not  objectionable  to  the  workmen  was  knocked  with  the  com- 
mon panic .  I  never  was  proud  of  that  decision.  It  covered  about  400  items.  The 
common  idea  is  that  the  manufacturer  knows  more  about  his  business  than  any- 
body else.  Gentlemen,  it  is  true  of  some  manufacturers,  but  I  never  saw  any  busi- 
ness sagacity,  not  to  say  even  common  sense,  in  putting  before  three  men  who 
had  no  special  acquaintance  with  the  business  lists  of  items  which  aggregated 
over  400  in  number  and  expecting  those  men  to  come  to  even  a  passable  result. 
It  came  to  this:  That  after  the  board  had  wrangled  until  it  was  tired  out  they 
simply  had  to — I  do  not  want  to  say  that  they  tossed  up  a  cent  the  way  juries  do 
sometimes  to  get  at  a  result,  but  they  had  to  arrive  at  some  way  of  getting  at  the 
result;  and  the  compromise  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  board  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  decision  accepted  by  the  parties  in  interest? — A. 
The  manufacturers  were  ready  to  act  under  it,  but  they  were  about  as  much 
inclined  to  find  fault  as  anybody  else,  jxcept  they  were  more  temperate  in  their 
expressions.    It  was  not  a  successful  case  in  any  aspect  of  it. 

Q.  Have  the  decisions  of  your  board  been  generally  accepted  by  the  parties  in 
interest? — A.  They  have,  with  some  few  exceptions,  even  when  they  were  not 
enthusiastic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqtjhae.)  Independent  of  those  at  North  Adams,  were  there 
some  other  very  extensive  strikes? — A.  Yes;  there  was  another  very  important 
strike  that  the  board  had  to  do  with — one  where  practically  all  the  shoe  manu- 
factories in  Haverhill  were  emptied — the  most  general  strike  that  I  have  ever 
known  of  in  Haverhill.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  angry  feeling  about  it,  and 
nobody  seemed  to  want  the  board.  The  board  acted  on  its  own  initiative ,  and  went 
up  there  without  awaiting  anybody's  invitation.  They  adjusted  that  difficulty 
with  the  assistance  of  the  leading  men  there,  and  before  the  board  left  that  town 
it  had  all  that  thing  settled,  and  in  writing.  Every  one  of  those  manufactories 
started  the  next  morning.  Some  3,000  men  were  idle  when  the  board  went  into 
that  town,  and  when  it  went  out  the  same  day  the  thing  was  settled.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  feather  in  the  cap  of  arbitration  in  Massachusetts.  That  was 
some  years  ago.  It  has  got  to  be  a  rather  old  story  now,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
instance  of  what  may  be  done. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  reach  this  conclusion? — A.  About  4  hours. 

Q.  Did  both  parties  present  their  claims? — A.  No;  that  was  a  case  of  concilia- 
tion, which,  when  it  works,  works  more  promptly  and  efficiently  than  arbitration. 
The  preliminary  statements  are  very  brief.  We  tried  to  have  them  understand 
at  the  beginning — to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  knew  enough  to  start  on — invited 
them  in  their  remarks  not  to  rehearse  old  stories,  which  simply  made  everybody 
irritable,  but  to  confine  their  remarks  to  this:  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
present  condition  of  things?  What  suggestions  can  you  make  looking  to  a  clew 
for  us  to  work  on?  They  responded  very  well  there.  They  were  very  practical 
and  sensible  on  both  sides,  and  they  came  into  the  discussion  just  at  that  point. 
That  is  where  we  saved  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  generally  recognize  these  labor  organizations  in  Massa- 
chusetts?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  census  would  indicate  on  that  subject,  but 
I  should  say  in  a  general  way  that  there  was  no  general  rule  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  strikes  in  Massachusetts  simply  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  labor  organization  was  not  recognized  by  the  employer? — A.  Yes;  within 
3  months  there  was  a  strike  in  Ludlow,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield, 
and  when  we  got  on  the  ground  that  was  the  thing  at  issue.  Everything  else 
could  be  disposed  of  easily  enough  if  the  treasurer  would  only  recognize  the  organi- 
zation. That,  he  said,  he  would  never  do.  He  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
men  and  was  sorry  when  they  went  out,  and  told  them  so;  told  them  they  would 
find  out  they  had  made  a  mistake;  but  he  would  not  have  a  union  in  the  town. 
He  said  they  had  one  years  ago  and  it  made  nothing  but  trouble;  it  was  no  use  to 
anybody,  and  he  was  not  going,  with  his  connivance,  to  have  it  back  there  again. 
He  was  very  frank  about  it,  and  he  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  too,  though  I 
doubted  the  expediency  of  putting  so  much  stress  on  the  recognition  of  the  union. 
As  a  rule  railroads  in  Massachusetts  and  the  mills  that  represent  the  textile  indus- 
tries, which  of  course  are  very  large — as  a  rule  these  people  have  no  use  for  a  labor 
union  and  they  will  not  recognize  it;  they  will  not  deal  with  it.  But  coming  down 
to  businesses  of  a  smaller  magnitude,  you  will  find  more  instances  where  the 
employer  is  willing  to  recognize  the  union.  In  the  shoe  industry  the  unions  are 
so  strong  and  so  demonstrative  that  I  think  it  is  the  part  of  the  wise  employer  to 
deal  with  them,  whatever  prejudices  he  may  have.  But  I  say  thatwith  some  men- 
tal withholdings ,  because  I  can  not  forget  some  very  intelligent  pu  blic-spirited  shoe 
manufacturers  in  Marlboro,  all  of  them  getting  together  within  2  years  and  acting 
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on  an  entirely  different  plan.  They  are  men  for  whom  personally  and  for  whose 
business  judgment  I  have  the  highest  regard.  After  dealing  with  unions  for  a 
number  of  years  they  got  tired  of  it,  and  said  they  would  not  have  any  more  deal- 
ings with  them.  The  threat  was  made  that  if  that  were  adhered  to  the  grass 
would  be  growing  within  a  year  within  the  streets  of  Marlboro.  That  came 
pretty  near  being  true.  The  business  of  these  factories  in  Marlboro  was  practi- 
cally ruined.  That  is  over  a  year  ago.  Marlboro  is  within  14  miles  of  where  I 
live.  The  last  accounts  I  had  from  that  place  business  was  very  dull.  That  may 
have  been  due  to  other  causes,  but  people  I  have  talked  with  have  thought  the 
factories  had  not  yet  recovered  from  that  strike.  I  do  not  think  they  have,  either. 
But  the  manufacturers  do  not  complain.  They  say  they  carried  their  point,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did.  The  unions  were  completely  abolished  for  the  time 
being.  They  are  struggling  now,  I  understand,  to  get  back  on  their  feet  again, 
but  the  main  officers  of  the  organization  have  all  gone  into  other  business,  mainly 
out  of  Marlboro.  They  are  traveling  salesmen  or  something  of  that  kind.  They 
have  left  town  and  gone  into  some  other  business,  so  it  was  a  complete  victory 
so  far  as  the  outsider  can  judge,  and  the  manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  the 
situation. 

Q.  Did  your  board  try  to  do  anything  at  all  with  the  Marlboro  strike? — A.  Oh 
yes.  We  went  up  there  and  communicated  with  both  sides.  We  had  interview 
after  interview,  first  with  one  side  and  then  with  the  other.  We  never  could  get 
them  together,  but  now  with  one  and  now  with  another  we  had  constant  inter- 
views. There  was  no  settlement  about  it.  It  was  utterly  impossible ,  because  the 
manufacturers  laid  down  that  principle  at  the  outset — that  they  would  not  have 
any  business  with  the  unions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  arrangements  that  are  now  made  between  the 
manufacturers  and  employees  in  trades  where  the  shops  have  their  own  commit- 
tees to  arbitrate  their  differences,  where  the  town  has  its  committees,  and  where 
even  the  trade  has  its  committee? — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  town  committee, 
but  the  settlement  of  questions  through  a  shop  committee  is  a  very  natural  and 
very  good  method  of  approaching  the  subject,  even  if  it  does  not  result  in  a  set- 
tlement. We  have  always  encouraged  the  proceeding  through  a  shop  committee, 
but  there  is  a  little  difficulty  about  that.  The  unions  do  not  altogether  favor  that 
unless  the  shop  committee  is  made  up  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
union. 

Q.  A  mixed  committee  of  the  union  itself,  instead  of  the  immediate  workmen 
of  the  shop— do  you  mean  that?— A.  'Yes.  As  a  rule  the  union  prefers,  for  prac- 
tical reasons  of  its  own,  about  which  I  make  no  comment— it  prefers  as  a  matter 
of  policy  to  deal  with  the  manufacturer  through  some  person  who  is  not  his 
employee.  It  is  always  irritating  to  the  employer,  but  I  have  always  thought 
there  was  a  degree  of  plausibility  about  the  reasons  given  for  it  on  the  part  of 
the  union.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  employers  are  unnecessarily  sensitive 
about  that,  but  they  are  more  or  less  sensitive.  This  Ludlow  man  I  speak 
of  was  undoubtedly  irritated  by  the  fact  that  the  agent  of  the  union  who  came 
to  see  him  on  behalf  of  hit,  employees  came  from  another  town,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  The  inference  in  the  man's  mind  is  that  this  agent  who  comes 
from  a  distant  point  can  not  be  properly  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  under- 
takes to  deal  with.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  have  tried  to  make  some  employers 
look  at  it  m  this  light:  If  anybody  had  a  claim  against  him  it  would  come  to  him 
through  some  attorney,  and  he  would  not  think  of  raising  any  personal  objec- 
tions to  the  way  the  attorney  was  clothed  or  the  language  he  used  or  anything  of 
that  kind;  he  was  not  responsible  for  him,  but  simply  to  deal  with  him  as  a 
matter  of  pure  business.  That  is  what  we  have  been  talking  for  the  last  14 
years  to  the  employers  of  labor,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  lost  anv  of  their 
repugnance.  J 

Q.  Have  you  been  urging  this  shop  arbitration?— A.  Yes;  we  have  alwavs 
recommended  the  shop  committee.  J 

Q.  With  the  exception  that  strangers  might  try  to  interfere  with  the  ernulov- 
er  s  business,  is  there  any  reason,  that  you  know  of,  why  the  employers  should 
take  this  stand  against  recognizing  the  agent  of  the  union  or  the  rights  of  the 
workingmen  generally?— A.  It  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  taste.  If  a  man  has  been 
ni  business  for  a  number  of  years,  and  perhaps  has  received  the  business  from  his 
father  or  has  built  it  up  or  added  to  it,  he  naturally  feels  some  pride  in  that  busi 
ness.  That  guides  and  influences  his  taste  in  various  directions,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  feel  myself  competent  to  say  whether  his  repugnance  on  that  rjoint 
is,  as  a  general  proposition,  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  There  are  individual 
cases  where  a  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  submit  to  unions,  and  if  I  were 
m  his  place,  I  should  probably  be  influenced  that  way,  too.  There  are  other  case* 
where  I  have  thought,  as  I  said  before,  the  employer  brought  that  objection  up 
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unnecessarily.  As  I  say,  a  good  deal  of  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  a  person's 
frame  of  mind  and  habits  of  thinking  acquired  in  a  number  of  years.  A  good 
many  of  the  manufacturers  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  have  been  men 
older  than  I.  They  have  had  much  more  practical  experience  with  business  than 
I  ever  had  or  ever  shall  have,  in  all  probability.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  to  be 
handled  with  a  great  deal  of  delicacy  and  tact. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  generally  organized  labor  uses  more  judgment  and  good 
sense  in  the  demands  that  they  are  making  now  than  when  your  board  was  first 
formed,  or  even  10  years  before  that? — A.  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Commission  not  to  press  that  question.  I  can  not  make  my  mind  clear  on  it,  and 
I  suppose  one  reason  is  that  one  union  is  different  from  another.  The  officers  of 
one  union  will  be  men  who  will  commend  themselves  to  me  as  fairly  reasonable 
men,  and  perhaps  more  than  that,  while  the  next  day  I  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  representatives  of  another  union,  who  impresses  me  very  differently.  So 
any  generalization  as  to  organized  labor  in  general  I  should  hesitate  about 
making. 

Q.  As  they  come  before  your  board  now,  do  you  think  the  demands  of  organ- 
ized labor  now  are  more  aggressive  and  more  unreasonable  than  they  were  12  or 
14  years  ago? — A.  Well,  in  the  matter  of  demands  for  wages  I  do  not  think  they 
are  any  more  aggressive  than  they  were  14  years  ago.  Fourteen  years  ago  was 
in  the  heyday  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  they  were  considered  to  be  about  as 
exacting  as  it  is  possible  for  anybody  to  be.  So  that  comparison  would  not  be 
very  instructive.  In  some  respects  I  have  thought  that  the  recent  demands  by 
organized  labor  were  fully  as  unreasonable  as  any  I  ever  knew;  but  when  you 
come  to  sift  it  down  to  get  at  the  actual  fact,  I  should  have  in  mind  some  one 
particular  union  or  the  representatives  of  some  particular  union;  so  there  again 
it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  general  statement.  In  fact,  on  these  subjects  I  have 
always  avoided  generalizing  if  I  could.  It  is  generalizing  where  it  seems  to  me 
the  conclusion  is  peculiarly  liable  to  error. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  a  good  many  of  your  troubles  in  Massachusetts  come  from 
the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  old  form  of  labor  thereto,  and  the  new  wage,  and  the  greater  output 
of  the  new  machinery? — A.  That  undoubtedly  used  to  be  a  prominent  element  in 
labor  troubles.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  later  years  there  has  not  been  that 
marked  improvement  in  labor-saving  machinery  that  there  was  some  years  ago. 

Q.  In  the  textiles?— A.  Oh,  I  was  thinking  more  of  shoe  machinery.  In  the 
textile  industries  our  board  has  had  very  little  chance  to  operate.  The  large  mills, 
both  woolen  and  cotton,  have  never  taken  any  interest  in  the  board.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  they  have  not  treated  the  board  courteously  when  it  has  called  unon  them, 
because  they  have;  but  they  do  not  feel  they  have  anything  to  gain  by  it.  They 
do  not  recognize  unions  except  in  some  cases  as  they  are  compelled  to,  and  then 
in  just  as  qualified  a  manner  as  possible.  That  is  true  of  Lowell,  and  Fall  River, 
and  New  Bedford.  The  textile  industries  in  Massachusetts  are  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  achieved  a  very  excellent  reputation  as  business  men.  They  are 
representatives  of  more  or  less  wealth,  family,  influence,  and  standing,  a  reputa- 
tion of  which  they  have  a  right  to  be  proud;  and  thus  far  that  disposition  of  mind 
seems  to  have  made  them  think  that  they  are  all-sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses; and  I  do  not  know  but  they  are.  So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them, 
they  are  gentlemen  who  are  entitled  personally  to  every  respect;  but  as  for  saying 
that  they  are  willing,  or  anything  like  it,  to  take  their  men  into  their  confidence 
as  to  running  tneir  business,  I  think  they  are  a  good  ways  off  from  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  men  who  administer  the  mill  property  and  do  the  finan- 
cial and  mercantile  business  of  these  mills  are  not  the  owners  at  all — nothing  but 
superintendents  under  salary? — A.  My  experience  in  the  mills  of  Lowell,  Fall 
River,  and  New  Bedford — and  that  covers  in  a  general  way  the  textile  industries 
of  Massachusetts — the  controlling  mind  rests  in  a  man  who  has  a  large  pecuniary 
interest  not  only  in  particular  mills  but  in  real  estate  outside,  in  the  town. 
Very  little  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  of  the  mill  in  Massachusetts 
to-day.  Somebody,  either  the  president  or  some  important  director  or  stock- 
holder, is  the  power  behind.  We  have  found  that  constantly  in  attempting  to 
smooth  out  difficulties  where  strikes  have  occurred.  I  did  not  have  the  agents  in 
-my  mind  in  the  men  I  described.  I  had  the  other  men.  We  find  the  agent  has 
certain  set  rules,  instructions  that  come  to  him  from  the  president  or  the  treas- 
urer or  some  other  prominent  man  who  has  a  large  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
business.  The  agents,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  do  not  have  a  very  large  pecuniary 
interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  In  attempting  to  adjust  difficulties,  have  you  found 
any  instances  of  ill-treatment  where  your  board  was  not  acceptable  to  either 
t>»t+.v? — A.  O  ves:  we  could  not  have  any  ordinary  feelings  of  pride  about  us, 
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because  we  have  no  place  to  carry  them  around.    Many  a  time  we  have  gone  into 
an  office  and  backed  out  when  we  felt  as  though  somebody  had  kicked  us  out. 

Q.  That  is  chiefly  from  the  manufacturer,  then,  and  not  from  the  laborer?— A. 
Mainly  from  the  manufacturer,  although  sometimes  we  have  had  very  cool  recep- 
tions from  the  men;  but  generally  such  treatment  has  come  from  the  manufac- 
turers; and  that  was  not  because,  as  a  rule,  he  wanted  to  be  uncivil  or  discourteous, 
but  simply  because  he  had  no  use  for  us.  We  had  to  take  the  chances  of  that 
kind  of  a  reception.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  a  self-respecting  man  to  be  slighted  in 
that  way,  but  we  simply  accepted  that  as  one  of  the  disagreeable  incidents  of  the 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  disputes  in  a  year  would  be  settled  through 
your  mediation?  —A.  Take  the  reports  and  make  any  kind  of  numerical  calculation 
on  that,  and  the  resultwould  not  be  large  in  numbers.  The  board  always  thought 
no  numerical  calculation  arrived  at  in  that  way  would  indicate  the  important  thing 
about  it,  which  we  always  thought  was  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  board  on 
parties  to  disputes,  even  where  our  action  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  practical 
effect  in  the  given  case — leaving  a  good  disposition  behind.  That  was  what  we 
always  flattered  ourselves  with ;  with  how  much  truth  nobody  can  be  sure.  We  help 
to  support  churches  in  a  community.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  with  the  yard- 
stick or  any  other  way  what  amount  of  good  influence  is  thereby  sown.  I  sup- 
pose we  believe  in  it  as  a  general  thing,  or  else  they  would  not  be  continued;  but 
the  extent  of  one's  moral  influence  in  the  community  or  on  the  individual  is 
necessarily  incapable  of  measurement.  It  may  be  that  we  have  in  times  past 
overrated  the  influence  of  the  board  in  that  respect.  I  sometimes  think  when  you 
are  engaged  in  any  subject  of  this  kind  you  have  your  periods  of  depression  and 
discouragement;  things  do  not  go  along  as  peacefully  as  you  wish  they  would, 
but  everybody  says  that  is  incident  to  any  work  of  a  public  nature  where  you 
undertake  to  influence  bodies  of  men. 

Q.  If  you  are  appealed  to  from  different  parts  of  the  State  by  different  persons 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  have  a  number  of  arbitrations  on  hand  at  a  given  time, 
how  do  you  manage? — A.  It  has  been  so  sometimes.  Of  course,  practically  con- 
sidered, if  that  happened  very  often— applications  coming  in  at  the  same  time 
from  widely  different  parts  of  the  State— it  would  create  a  very  great  practical 
difficulty.  When  it  has  occurred  we  have  got  through  it  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty simply  because  the  number  of  applications  was  not  excessive  at  any  one 
time.  But  in  considering  the  application  of  the  arbitration  principle  to  the  whole 
country,  I  have  always  thought  that  was  a  very  essential  objection  that  could  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Now,  we  had  three  members  on  our  board,  charged  with  juris- 
diction over  the  little  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  populous  State,  but  the  area 
to  be  covered  is  small,  as  you  know.  The  former  chairman  of  the  board  used  to 
reckon  that  we  could  not  undertake  to  handle  properly  right  along  more  than  one 
case  of  arbitration  a  month.  That  brings  it  down  to  pretty  small  numbers.  If 
you  are  not  going  to  take  care  of  more  than  13  cases  in  the  year,  it  would  seem  to 
be  small;  but  I  think  that  estimate  is  generally  about  correct.  There  are  so 
many  details  to  be  looked  after,  so  many  notices  to  be  given,  and  the  parties  them- 
selves are  wholly  uneducated  in  presenting  a  matter.  The  manufacturers  do  not 
know  any  more  about  presenting  a  matter  than  the  workmen,  and  generally  they 
do  not  do  it  so  well.  The  workmen  generally  get  a  sort  of  education  in  their 
unions  which  gives  them  fluency  in  expression,  and  their  wits  are  as  sharp  as 
those  of  the  employer,  and  as  a  rule  they  present  their  cases  rather  better  than 
the  employer.  But  if  the  board  is  anxious  to  get  at  the  merits  of  the  case  and  get 
the  facts  straight  it  has  to  do  a  good  deal  of  it  itself.  I  have  made  the  remark 
frequently  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  me,  as  a  lawyer,  to  be  on  a  board  where 
we  had  to  frame  the  pleadings,  draw  the  agreement  in  the  question  form  the 
issues,  state  clearly  what  the  difference  is — which  the  parties  do  not  do  in  9  cases 
out  of  10,  and  it  has  to  be  done  for  them— and  then  marshal  the  witnesses  as  vou 
might  say.  The  board  has  to  say,  How  are  you  going  to  prove  this  statement? 
and  show  them  how  to  do  it;  and  then  the  board  has  to  take  all  the  evidence  and 
sift  it  and  decide  the  case.  I  do  not  want  any  greater  complication  of  difficul- 
ties for  any  three  men  than  that.  That  explains  what  seems  to  be  the  sreat 
delay,  but  I  do  not  see  any  way  to  help  it.  great 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  the  same  trade,  do  any  of  your  decisions  operate  in 
case  of  a  trouble  or  dispute  in  any  other  locality,  or  have  they  been  adopted  bv 
other  parties?— A.  They  have  been  adopted  and  applied  in  a  number  of  instances 
in  the  same  trade.  We  have  frequently  had  letters  from  shoe  manufacturers 
asking  for  decisions  that  had  been  previously  rendered  in  some  other  f actorv 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  board  has  always  expected  there  would  be  some 
influence  exerted  in  a  collateral  way,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  decisions  ren- 
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dered  in  another  factory  are  not  so  useful  to  a  manufacturer  as  he  anticipates 
they  may  be,  the  reason  being  that  the  prices  vary  so.  A  decision  rendered  a 
year  ago  we  could  not  recommend  to  anybody  as  being  fair  to-day;  it  may  and  it 
may  not  be.  Another  reason  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  a  decision  rendered  in 
one  factory  to  another  factory  because  of  the  varying  conditions.  The  conditions 
in  one  factory  would  make  one  price  more  equitable  than  the  same  price  would 
be  in  another  factory  with  different  conditions,  So  no  manufacturer  is  really 
competent  to  use  the  decisions  in  that  way;  I  do  not  think  anybody  is. 

To  remedy  the  difficulty  and  the  delay  in  disposing  of  the  cases  sometimes 
manufacturers  have  engaged  members  of  the  bar  to  come  in.  But,  while  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  derogatory  to  my  own  profession,  as  a  member  of  the  bar, 
it  may  be  useful  to  you  to  know  that  in  my  own  opinion  there  has  never  been  any 
case  where  counsel  has  been  employed  before  the  board  where  the  employment 
of  that  counsel  was  of  the  slightest  assistance.  In  jSiew  Zealand  they  have  a  rule 
that  forbids  participation  in  the  case  of  any  attorneys.  We  have  never  gone  so 
far  as  that;  in  fact  we  hare  never  gone  anywhere  in  that  direction.  But  that  is 
simply  a  comment  of  my  own.  I  do  not  think  it  strange.  The  matters  are 
entirely  outside  of  a  lawyer's  training  and  experience,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
source  of  wonder  to  myself  that  I  could  stay  on  the  board  as  long  as  I  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  it  would  take  a  month  to  decide  a  single  case,  sup- 
pose there  were  two  others  on  hand,  would  they  have  to  settle  them  themselves? — 
A.  Suppose  there  were  three  applications  received  at  once.  We  could  give  our 
notice  of  the  first  hearing — make  them  different  days;  one  case  would  come  in 
and  would  be  heard,  and,  if  a  case  of  arbitration,  the  experts  would  be  appointed, 
sworn  and  qualified,  and  sent  out.  Their  investigation  would  take  from  a  week 
to  3  weeks,  so  that  would  give  a  chance  to  go  right  on  with  the  other  cases,  and 
perhaps  send  out  new  sets  of  experts,  and  by  the  time  you  had  got  to  the  third 
case  and  sent  out  experts  in  the  third  case,  you  would  be  looking  for  the  first 
experts  sent  out  to  report.  So  the  business  goes  along  a  little  more  expeditiously 
than  perhaps  you  would  think. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  cases  where  they  have  had  to  go  over  on  account  of  the 
want  of  time — that  you  could  not  hear? — A.  Oh,  they  were  disposed  of  sometime, 
but  there  is  more  delay  in  one  case  than  in  another.  There  would  be  more  items 
or  a  matter  of  more  importance.    Some  are  more  easily  disposed  of  than  others. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  settled  more  than  12  cases  of  arbitration  in  a  year? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  we  have  handled  that  full  number  of  arbitration  cases  and  settled  other  cases 
by  conciliatory  methods.  You  have  time  enough  in  the  conciliation  method; 
there  is  no  delay  whatever  except  what  the  parties  make  themselves. 

Q.  Then  yours  is  a  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration — conciliation  first? — A. 
Yes:  and  of  later  years  the  work  on  arbitration  has  been  steadily  growing  less 
compared  with  the  number  of  conciliation  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  industries  in  Massachusetts  have  you  the 
most  call  for  arbitration? — A.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

Q.  The  results  have  been  fairly  successful? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  that  State  to 
establish  between  the  workmen  and  the  employers  a  sliding  scale  of  wages,  and 
an  agreement  as  to  hours,  etc.,  to  last  for,  say,  8,  12,  or  18  months? — A.  No;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  different  conditions  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  all  over  the 
United  States  would  defeat  such  a  purpose  as  that? — A.  I  think  the  shoe  industry 
is  so  different  from  any  other  in  this  particular  respect,  especially  that  the  opera- 
tions are  so  subdivided  that  no  kind  of  arrangement  would  be  satisfactory  to 
either  employer  or  employee  except  a  price  list  made  up  for  each  item  for  no 
longer  time  than  a  year.  A  year  is  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  look  ahead  in  the  shoe 
business.  It  would  not  be  right  for  either  party,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  run 
any  longer  than  that,  and  more  commonly  they  make  it  for  6  months. 

Q.  But  suppose,  instead  of  an  ironclad  agreement  it  should  be  a  sliding  scale 
agreement,  changeable,  say, in  90  days  by  the  working  committee  on  each  side. 
Would  that  be  more  advantageous  to  the  business  in  giving  stability  of  employ- 
ment to  the  men,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  employers  as  to 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  what  they  could  market  them  for? — A. 
Theoretically,  I  should  say  yes;  practically,  I  should  have  little  expectation  of 
anybody  carrying  it  out  in  good  faith. 

Q.  Do  they  not  carry  it  out  successfully? — A.  They  do  in  some  businesses  in 
England.  In  the  mining  business  and  possibly  in  the  iron  trade  they  used  to  do  it 
over  there;  but  all  these  things  are  tentative  and  some  of  these  agreements  in 
England  I  have  understood  recently  have  been  abandoned.  Like  all  things  that 
are  human,  when  they  are  put  in  practice  they  do  not  suit  everybody,  and  in  time 
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they  are  thrown  on  the  waste  heap  and  something  else  has  to  be  devised.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  shoe  manufacturer  meeting  his  workmen  to  makeup  a  new  list  as 
vou  sav  on  a  sliding  scale  that  would  take  into  consideration  the  present  cost  of 
production  and  stock,  but  the  first  difficulty  that  v™  would  run  against  would 
be  this  that  the  workmen  would  not  believe  a  word  of  what  the  manufacturer 
said  as  to  what  his  goods  cost  him  or  what  he  sold  the  goods  for.  There  is  a  lack 
of  confidence  on  both  sides  that  would  interfere  at  the  outset  with  anything  ot 
that  Mnd.  That  is  a  function  that  the  State  board  has  always  sought  to  fill— to 
come  in  as  a  mutual  friend  of  both  sides;  not  to  exaggerate  differences,  but  to 
minimize  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  whatever  tendency  or  influence  it  has 
been  able  to  exert  has  always  been  exerted  toward  bringing  the  parts  together, 
leaving  out  all  subjects  of  difference  as  far  as  possible.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  frequently  come  in  contact  with.  Things  will  move  along  more  smoothly 
and  with  less  friction  when  we  are  present  at  an  interview  between  employer  and 
workmen,  provided  they  mean  business.  If  they  come  together  to  quarrel  and 
stick  pins  into  each  other,  we  say,  "  We  are  of  no  use  here;  it  is  no  place  for  us. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  get  together,  if  your  main  purpose  is  to 
get  together,  we  can  help  you."  That  has  never  failed,  if  they  had  that  purpose 
and  manifested  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  your  board  growing  in  favor  with  the  manufacturing 
people  and  laboring  people  of  the  State?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  any- 
thing about  that,  as  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  board.  It  is  not  a  popular 
board,  but  that  was  not  to  be  expected.  Anybody  who  expects  it  will  be  dis- 
appointed. . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  there  are  any  popular  State  boards  m 
the  United  States?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  there  could  be  any,  but  this 
is  a  peculiarly  constituted  board.  It  seems  to  be  constituted  on  principles  that 
make  it  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  ever  please  the  people  most  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  gentlemen  of  my  profession 
on  this  commission  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  say  there  is  one  thing  that  has 
particularly  impressed  me  as  a  lawyer.  I  was  what  might  be  called  the  third  man 
on  the  board,  and  I  always  aimed,  if  I  may  say  it,  to  make  up  my  mind,  with 
what  assistance  of  my  associates  of  course,  always,  but  primarily,  with  reference 
to  the  facts  and  arguments  that  were  brought  in  by  the  parties  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  matter.  I  have  endeavored  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  so  far  as  it  rested 
upon  me,  that  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both  sides,  without  any  personal 
considerations  entering  into  it  whatever.  If  that  came  to  be  the  decision  of  the 
board,  I  confess  I  felt  a  little,  I  will  not  say  disappointment,  but  a  little  regret 
that  the  circumstances  were  so  different  from  what  anybody  is  used  to  in  court. 
In  court,  if  a  judge  is  obliged  to  render  decisions  which  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory to  either  side,  those  decisions  must  necessarily  be  accepted,  and  they  are 
ordinarily  accepted  gracefully.  In  matters  that  are  passed  upon  by  a  board  like 
ours  nobody  gets  any  thanks  for  anything.  It  makes  no  difference  which  side  the 
decision  favors  as  compared  with  the  other,  there  is  never  any  expression  pf  satis- 
faction from  that  side.  It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  policy  never  to  admit  that 
they  got  anything  that  they  ought  to  get;  it  is  always  an  attitude  of  complaint. 
I  speak  of  that,  gentlemen,  as  a  disappointing  element  in  that  kind  of  work.  It 
is  always  a  thankless  work,  and  it  could  not  be  carried  on  by  a  person  holding 
a  position  which  I  held  for  14  years,  except  with  the  entire  personal  harmony  of 
the  members. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  you  are  a  lawyer  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  this  matter  of  arbitration,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  state  what  are  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  compulsory  arbitration,  such  as  they  have  in  Hew  Zea- 
land?— A.  My  objection  is  that  to  be  compulsory  it  must  be  compulsory  on  both 
sides;  that  is,  it  must  be  contemplated  as  a  possibility  that  an  arbitration  board 
will  order  a  manufacturer  to  continue  his  business  when  he  tells  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  apparently  backs  it  up  with  facts,  that  the  business  is  not 
paying  at  that  rate.  Again,  it  presupposes  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  board — 
in  our  case,  of  3  men — to  order  the  workmen  to  work  against  their  will. 

Q.  What  are  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  setting  up  that  kind  of  arbitration 
in  this  country? — A.  Those  are  objections  which  are  more  or  less  legal,  I  take  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  One  is  depriving  him  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  it  is  a  law,  is  not  that  due  process  of  law? — 
A.  Due  process  of  law  is  something  besides  mere  legislation.  It  must  be  some 
process  in  the  courts. 

The  objections  to  compulsory  arbitration  can  be  boiled  down  into  a  very  little 
space.    I  did  not  enlarge  on  it  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  know  how  to.    I 
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sympathize  with  the  general  principle,  the  desire  to  get  at  some  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  great  public  annoyance  which  comes  when  there  is  a  general  strike.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  anybody  can  ever  devise  a  scheme  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration that  will  meet  that  difficulty.  The  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  rooted  in 
human  nature.  It  is  not  mere  selfishness  either;  it  is  not  mere  greed;  it  takes  in 
more  elements  of  human  nature  than  that.  There  is  a  love  of  power  in  the  human 
breast;  there  is  pride;  and  that  enters  very  largely  into  these  questions  which 
arise  between  labor  and  capital.  It  is  not  commonly  spoken  of  very  much,  but  I 
have  been  impressed  by  it  frequently.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  is  keeping  the 
people  apart. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  that  matter  of  pride  overcome  altogether  under 
such  an  arrangement  as  exists  between  the  master  masons  and  the  workmen  of 
Boston,  where  they  agree  on  fundamental  principles,  and  are  both  equal  in  these 
arbitrations? — A.  That  is  Mr.  Sayward's  principle,  and  I  will  say  that,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Sayward  describe  that  principle,  it  is  one  that  theoretically  I 
approve  of.  The  practical  results  and  workings  of  it  I  know  nothing  about  except 
what  he  says.  But  I  have  always  understood  from  the  labor  men,  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  more  or  less  close  connection  the  last  14  years,  that  these  unions 
which  Mr.  Sayward  tells  about  are  not  unions  which  are  recognized  in  the  trade. 
I  know  nothing  about  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  Mr.  Sayward  thinks  very 
highly  of  his  plan,  but  I  have  never  understood  that  these  unions  that  he  speaks 
of  were  recognized  in  what  are  called  labor  circles. 

Q.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  importance,  where  a  movement  of 
that  kind  has  been  so  successful,  to  have  it  reported  to  the  State,  and  cognizance 
taken  of  it  in  these  reports  of  your  board. — A.  They  take  no  notice  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  law  which  contemplates  that  all  private  local  arbitrations  of  that  kind 
will  be  reported  to  the  State  board.  Mr.  Sayward  has  never  favored  any  State 
board.  I  will  not  say  that  he  is  prejudiced  against  it,  but  he  is  against  the  theory 
of  it,  the  principle  of  it,  and  always  has  been,  and  I  have  thought  that  he  has  not 
had  his  mind  open,  for  that  reason,  so  as  to  judge  fairly  of  facts  as  they  develop. 

Q.  Your  State  board,  I  believe,  is  stated  to  be  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  Oh,  certainly;  anything  that  tends  to  harmony. 

Q.  I  am  surprised  you  have  not  taken  notice  of  it  and.  helped  the  work  along 
by  giving  publicity  to  all  the  organizations  of  the  State  to  their  scheme  of  arbi- 
tration.— A.  We  have  never  known  anything  about  it  except  what  Mr.  Sayward 
has  told  us.  We  have  no  evidence,  that  comes  to  us  in  any  other  form,  of  any 
practical  work  he  has  done  in  that  way.  I  simply  say  that  in  justice  to  myself 
and  the  board  I  have  been  with,  and  not  as  questioning  his  statements.  In  fact, 
I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  one  of  the  great  merits  of  his 
scheme  is  that  they  have  had  no  strikes  in  the  building  trade,  in  which  case,  that 
in  itself  would  not  be  any  test  of  the  efficiency  of  that  scheme  for  settling  a  diffi- 
culty after  it  arose — after  the  strike  occurred. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION 

AND  CONCILIATION. 

TExtract  from  a  letter  dated  Boston,  September  15, 1900,  directed  by  said  board  to  the  commission,  on 
the  subject  of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration.] 

*  ****** 

"Regarding  the  attitude  of  the  public  at  large  to  industrial  arbitration,  the 
board  has  observed  during  its  work,  extending  over  14  years,  that  there  has  been, 
of  late  years  especially,  a  noticeable  advance  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  industrial 
world.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  step  in  advance  has  been  made  in  recognizing 
the  importance  of  a  peaceable  solution  of  differences  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
processes  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  bring  it  about.  One  example  of  this 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  wage-earners  may  be  found  in  the  apparent  policy 
of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers.  The  boot  and  shoe  workers  have  furnished  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  which  have  come  before  this  board.  Controversies  on  labor 
matters  have  been  carried  on  by  them  with  more  zeal  than  by  any  other  craft. 
To-day  they  are  most  favorably  inclined  to  submit  their  difference  to  arbitration 
and  to  look  to  it  as  the  best  means  of  solving  labor  difficulties.  The  boot  and 
shoe  workers'  union  and  some  of  the  principal  shoe  manufacturers  have  worked 
out  a  form  of  agreement  which  provides  that  all  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  left 
to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in   case  they  can  not  be 
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arranged  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  strike  or 
lockout  in  any  case  pending  proceedings.  This  agreement  may  be  found  m  our 
fourteenth  annual  report  for  the  year  1899  pages  68-73.  The  willingness  of  both 
parties  to  the  controversy  to  bring,  themselves  ™deranagreemen^t  which  shall 
bind  them  to  the  results  of  arbitration  seems  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  distinct 
advance  in  such  matters  over  the  methods  of  warfare  formerly  used.  It  should 
be  said  with  regard  to  these  trade  agreements  that,  as  far  as  the  board  has  to  do 
with  them,  the  parties  have  recognized  the  binding  force  of  the  contracts  ana 
shown  a  disposition  to  carry  out  their  terms  as  much  as  would  be  true  between 
any  parties  in  any  other  contract.  , 

"The  success  of  the  plan  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  seems  to  depend  quite 
largely  upon  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  way  of  mediation 
before  the  difficulty  has  developed  and  hardened  into  a  case  requiring  the  judg- 
ment of  an  arbitrator,  and  it  can  not  be  measured  by  the  number  of  cases  settled 
by  the  arbitration  side  of  the  tribunal.  Most  of  the  work  must  be  quietly  done 
before  the  lines  between  the  parties  have  sharpened  so  much  that  willingness  to 
refer  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  weakness;  and  it  is  done  by  way  oi 
prevention  of,  rather  than  a  settlement— a  pronounced  difference. 

"  So  far  as  methods  are  concerned  we  have  no  theories.  There  is  hardly  any 
work  more  practical  and  devoid  of  theory  than  the  endeavor  to  soften  animosities 
between  parties  who  are  preparing  for  a  trial  of  strength.  One  can  not  approach 
a  contest  with  a  plan.  He  can  simply  hold  himself  out  as  a  mutual  friend  anxious 
to  assist  and,  by  using  now  one  means  and  now  another,  hope  to  get  at  the  parties 
at  some  vulnerable  point.  The  history  of  our  board  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  no  rules  can  be  enunciated  and  no  plans  developed  that  would  be  of  much 
use  in  the  work  of  this  board  or  uniformly  applicable  to  all  cases." 

....  «  M.  M.  V. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DENNIS  A.  HAYES,1 

President  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  further  investigations  of  the  Industrial  Commission  into  the  sys- 
tems of  wage  scales  and  arbitration  in  the  glass  trade,  Mr.  D.  A.  Hayes,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
was  requested  by  the  commission  to  file  a  statement  concerning  the  system 
employed  in  that  trade,  as  a  supplement  to  his  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mission on  March  15, 1899,  which  appears  on  page  102  in  this  volume.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  request  Mr.  Hayes  furnished  the  commission  with  the  following 
statement: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  4, 1900. 
To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

Regarding  wage  contracts  and  agreements  between  employers  and  working- 
men  we  probably  have  the  most  perfect  system  in  the  country,  one  that  embraces 
all  details  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  the  relations  between 
our  members  and  the  manufacturers,  from  the  1st  of  September  of  each  year 
until  the  last  day  of  June,  when  the  season  closes.  We  regard  our  contracts  as 
binding  as  though  they  were  sustained  and  could  be  enforced  by  the  courts. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  our  method  of  procedure 
preparatory  toward  adopting  an  annual  wage  scale,  working  rules,  and  regulations. 

The  president  and  the  executive  board",  constituting  our  wage  committee,  meet 
the  manufacturers'  wage  committee  in  the  month  of  May.  This  is  called  a  pre- 
liminary conference,  wherein  each  side  presents  its  desires  for  changes  in  wages, 
hours,  factory  rules,  and  the  weight  and  prices  of  different  or  specific  lines  of  ware. 
The  best  arguments  possible  are  advanced  by  both  parties  at  this  conference  to 
sustain  their  respective  positions,  but  scarcely  any  question  of  importance  is 
finally  decided  at  this  preliminary  meeting;  but  in  July  these  representatives 
report  to  their  respective  national  conventions  the  results  of  the  May  conference. 
That  is,  the  demands,  arguments,  and  the  logic  of  the  same  are  submitted  for 
further  advice,  or  action  to  be  followed  at  the  final  wage  conference,  which  is  held 
late  in  July,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  separate  convention  held  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  blowers.  Now,  at  this  conference  hasty  or  ill-advised  action  is 
impossible.  Each  side  has  had  ample  time  to  weigh  and  consider  the  demands  of 
the  other,  and  they  have  accordingly  learned  to  respect  each  other's  views  and 
positions.    The  manufacturers,  through  their  representatives,  have  learned  the 

1  See  original  testimony,  page  102. 
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causes  and  conditions  which  inspire  us  to  make  certain  demands  on  them.  We 
have  had  time  to  learn  and  appreciate  their  reasons  for  making  certain  demands 
or  requests.  Hence  our  conferences  are  usually  conducted  with  the  best  of  feel- 
ing toward  each  other,  and  every  question  is  decided  purely  on  its  merits  and 
the  logic  which  we  can  bring  to  bear.    Neither  bluster  nor  threats  are  used. 

I  inclose  you  copy  of  our  price  list,  factory  rules,  and  regulations,  all  of  which 
are  the  result  of  a  conference  agreement  between  blowers  and  manufacturers.1 
Neither  side  can  alter  or  change  those  rules  during  the  season. 

1  The  price  list  adopted  by  the  glass  bottle  blowers'  association  for  the  blast  of  1900-1901,  which 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Hayes,  consists  of  58  pages,  embracing  more  than  a  thousand  items.  In 
connection  with  the  price  list  there  is  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  agreed  upon  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  trade  unions,  the  most  important  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Prices,  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  joint  committee  can  not  be 
changed  or  deviated  from  in  any  manner  by  the  action  of  any  local  branch,  individual  blower, 
or  manufacturer  offering  or  accepting  a  higher  or  lower  price  or  ignoring  any  of  the  rules. 

"Sec.  2.  All  ware  on  this  list  shall  be  subject  to  the  full  price,  excepting  Mason  &  Mason's 
improved  fruit  jars,  they  to  be  forty-five  (45)  per  cent  off  the  net  list.  Other  blow-over  fruit 
jars  shall  be  thirty-five  (35)  per  cent  off  the  net  list. 

******* 

"  Sec.  13.  That  the  prices  set  on  new  bottles  during  the  blast  shall  remain  until  changed  by 
joint  wage  committee. 

*  *  ***** 

"  Sec  19.  That  we  allow  one  apprentice  for  every  ten  journeymen  employed  and  three-fifths 
(g)  of  ten  journeymen  employed  by  one  firm.  This  law  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  debar 
any  firm  from  taking  one  apprentice  who  shall  have  six  journeymen  at  work. 

Sec.  30.  Firms  who  from  any  cause  reduce  the  number  of  their  jnurneymen  must  also  reduce 
the  number  of  their  apprentices,  that  they  at  all  times  shall  be  within  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  Firms  starting  their  factories  not  later  than  March  1, 1901,  shall  be  allowed  to  take  their 
apprentices  at  any  time  during  the  blast,  but  firms  or  furnaces  starting  later  than  March  1, 1901, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  any. 

"  Sec  21.  Firms  having  put  in  an  apprentice,  and  if  from  any  cause  said  apprentice  leaves  the 
trade  he  can  not  be  duplicated;  but  should  an  apprentice  die  during  the  first  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  must  be  duplicated  during  that  season. 

"Sec  22.  No  one  shall  be  considered  an  apprentice  unless  he  is  put  in  a  place  to  blow. 

"  Sec.  23.  No  member  of  this  association  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  glory -hole  shop  with  a 
gatheringboy,  provided  there  is  glass  enough  for  three  men,  the  factory  committee  to  be  the 
judges.  This  law  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  members  working  on  a  plate  on  ware 
twenty-four  ounces  and  upward  in  weight  from  working  with  a  gathering  boy. 

"  Sec.  24.  Blowers  working  in  a  block,  or  on  a  stone  with  a  clean  pipe,  shall  be  furnished  a 
gathering  boy,  and  be  allowed  to  finish  at  the  glory-hole,  and  make  the  same  class  of  wares  as 
men  working  on  a  stone  and  cast  ring. 

"Sec  25.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  work  a  single  place  when  there  is  a  member  idle 
competent  to  fill  the  place. 

"  Sec  26.  Two  blowers  shall  constitute  a  shop  in  turned  mould  places  when  ring  is  cast,  or 
three  men  when  finished  at  the  glory-hole.  In  no  case  shall  more  than  three  men  be  employed 
in  turned-mould  shops  when  finished  at  glory-hole,  nor  more  than  two  when  ring  is  cast. 

"Sec  27.  In  tank  furnaces  where  blow-over  jars  are  made,  where  the  ware  is  bursted  off  in 
the  mould,  no  gathering  boy  will  be  allowed,  and  three  men  will  be  allowed  in  a  shop;  but  in 
pot  and  tank  furnaces,  where  the  ware  is  taken  out  of  the  mould  by  the  blowers,  two  men  and 
a  gathering  boy  will  constitute  a  shop. 

"Sec.  28.  Blowers  making  oil  cans  will  be  allowed  a  gathering  boy. 

"Sec  29.  All  members  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  dollars  a  week 
in  cash,  or  forty  (40)  dollars  every  two  in  cash,  and  all  settlements  shall  be  m  cash.  There  shall 
be  no  deductions  for  private  accounts  or  bills  against  members.  The  second  pay  day  of  each 
month  shall  be  designated  as  the  day  to  ask  for  and  receive  extra  money  when  due,  provided 
three  days1  previous  notice  be  given. 

"Sec  30.  Each  firm  shall  make  a  cash  settlement  within  two  weeks  after  the  fire  goes  out. 

"  Sec.  31.  Members  quitting  or  being  discharged,  and  firm  refusing  to  give  them  their  settle- 
ment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory  committee  to  see  that  the  member's  ware  is  packed, 
and  demand  a  settlement  within  one  week. 

"  Sec  32.  Eight  and  one-half  hours  per  day  (actual  working  time)  shall  constitute  a  day's  work, 
commencing  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fifteen  minutes  for  tempo,  and  one  hour  for  dinner, 
and  fifteen  minutes  tempo  at  3  p.m.,  and  stop  work  at  5  p.  m.  The  night  shift  to  work  eight  and 
one-half  hours  also.    And  no  Saturday  night  work. 

"  Sec  33.  We  shall  stop  for  fifteen  minutes  for  each  and  every  pot  to  set. 

"  Sec.  34.  Members  shall  not  wait  longer  than  two  and  one-half  hours  on  bad  glass.  It  shall  be 
understood  that  the  time  of  two  and  one-half  hours  means  that  the  members  during  that  time 
shall  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  get  the  glass  in  proper  condition.  But  where  the  manager 
or  firm  requests  them  to  work  said  glass  previous  to  expiration  of  said  time,  by  paying  them 
for  ware  blown  from  said  glass,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

"Sec.  35.  Blowers  having  their  ware  condemned,  it  must  be  set  aside  for  inspection  and  must 
be  examined  by  the  blower  on  the  same  day,  after  which  it  must  be  broken  down  or  accounted 
for 

"Sec  38.  The  following-named  holidays  shall  be  observed  in  the  United  States:  Labor  Day 
and  night.  Thanksgiving  Day  and  night,  Christmas  Eve,  day  and  night,  and  Decoration  or 
Memorial  Day  and  night. 

£  $  *  *  *  *  ^ 

"  Sec  38  No  blower  shall  be  allowed  to  ladle  out  glass. 

"Sec  39  No  glass  shall  be  made  or  blown  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1901." 

"Sec  40.  At  the  annual  conference  held  subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  conventions, 
no  questions  shall  be  considered  relative  to  the  adoption  of  new  rules  or  a  change  in  old  ones,  a 
change  in  the  list,  or  the  addition  of  new  bottles  to  the  list,  unless  notice  shall  have  been  given 
to  and  bv  both  parties  at  the  preliminary  conference. 

"Sec  4l  No  new  rules  shall  be  introduced  during  the  blast  of  1900  and  1901." 
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Another  matter  worthy  of  your  attention  is  the  fact  that  in  our  national  con- 
ventions we  never  take  final  action  on  such  questions  as  wages,  hours,  apprentices, 
or  factory  rules — no  question  the  existence  of  which  calls  for  the  consent  of  oth- 
ers outside  of  our  association.  Our  officers  are  instructed  to  ask  the  manufacturers 
for  such  and  such  concessions,  changes,  etc.  We  only  take  final  action  on  such 
matters  as  concern  the  internal  workings  and  government  of  the  organization 
and  which  do  not  require  the  consent  or  cooperation  of  any  one  outside  the 
association. 

Our  history  during  the  past  10  years  will  show  that  we  have  gained  more 
through  annual  wage  conference  and  arbitration  than  has  ever  been  secured 
through  any  other  means;  and  such  results  have  been  facilitated  in  no  small  meas- 
ure by  our  conduct  toward  the  employer  and  public  in  general,  first,  by  never 
violating  our  agreements,  and  next  by  constantly  working  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  social  development  of  our  members,  who  now  number  4,500; 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  we  have  the  best-disciplined  trades-union  in  America. 

In  1893,  during  the  panic  and  the  introduction  of  the  Wilson  bill,  we  conceded 
a  reduction  in  wages  of  15  per  cent,  in  return  for  which  the  employers  agreed  not 
to  take  any  apprentices  for  the  blast  of  1893  and  1894,  knowing,  as  we  both  did, 
that  we  would  have  plenty  of  idle  journeymen  during  that  time.  They  also  agreed 
to  restore  to  us  the  reduction  in  wages  when  the  country  recovered  and  higher 
tariff  duties  were  restored,  so  last  year  they  gave  us  back  8  per  cent  of  that  reduc- 
tion and  last  July  the  remaining  7  per  cent.  We  found  that,  owing  to  the  present 
improved  business  condition  of  the  country  and  the  unusual  demands  for  ware, 
we  would  not  have  enough  blowers  to  supply  the  demand,  so  we  voluntarily 
increased  our  apprentice  ratio  from  1  to  every  15  to  1  apprentice  to  every  10  jour- 
neymen, with  the  understanding  that,  should  we  have  more  idle  men  this  season 
than  the  trade  can  employ,  we  will  go  back  to  the  old  apprentice  system  of  1  to  15. 
Here  we  see  that  where  conditions  over  which  neither  of  the  parties  had  any  con- 
trol called  for  readjustments  in  wages  and  apprentices  the  same  were  made  and 
recovered  without  strikes  or  bitterness.  Previous  to  3  years  ago  the  men  on  night 
shift  used  to  work  Saturday  evening  from  5  to  midnight.  This  has  been  abolished 
by  mutual  agreement;  and  when  you  consider  that  our  men  change  week  about 
the  loss  by  such  a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  is  scarcely  felt,  and  it  is  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  fact  that  men  are  in  better  condition  to  exercise  the  reli- 
gious and  social  obligations  belonging  to  Sunday. 

I  believe  such  a  system  is  a  long  step  forward  toward  removing  most  of  the 
doubt  and  suspicion  which  exists  between  the  workman  and  his  employer.  It 
will  also  lead  as  close  to  the  solution  of  the  labor  question  as  this  generation  will 
ever  see. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  good  work  done  by  your  commission  in  the  way  of  direct- 
ing attention  toward  abuses  which  people  have  heretofore  ignored,  mostly  because 
their  minds  were  clouded  by  prejudice  toward  the  workingman  and  his  griev- 
ances, and  the  splendid  work  of  investigation  and  education  which  you  are  car- 
rying on,  and  for  which,  I  am  sure,  all  progressive  men  in  the  labor  movement 
are  grateful. 

If  the  information  herein  is  not  sufficient,  let  me  know.  I  am  always  at  your 
service  and  can  run  down  there  any  daj  should  you  desire  my  presence. 

Trusting  this  information  will  be  of  service  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  A.  Hayes,  President. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  4.,  woo. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  M.  HAMMETT, 

Formerly  Treasurer  Window  Glass  Cutters'  League  of  North  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  A.  M.  Hammett  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahqtjhar.)  You  will  please  give  your  name  and  address  to  the 
secretary. — A.  A.M. Hammett;  434  Graham  street,  East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Q.  What  is  the  title  of  the  organization  you  represent? — A.  It  is  called  the 
Window  Glass  Cutters'  League  of  North  America. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  league? — A.  I  do  not  hold  any  office  at  present. 
I  have  been  treasurer  of  the  association,  but  I  did  not  desire  it  any  longer.  I  held 
it  for  a  number  of  years  and  wanted  to  get  out  of  official  position.  I  simply  come 
as  a  representative  of  the  organization  at  large,  and  not  by  any  advice  of 
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theirs  or  any  consent  of  theirs.  I  suppose  through  Mr.  Campbell,  State  factory 
inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  my  name  was  sent  on  here,  and  I  came  simply  through 
tnat.  1  do  not  represent  the  officers  of  the  association  in  any  respect;  I  simply 
represent  the  cutters  at  large. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  organization  been  in  existence?— A.  This  organization  we 
have  at  present  is  only  about  3  or  4  years  old.  We  were  organized  in  the  first 
place,  I  think,  some  time  early  in  the  70s,  as  the  Glass  Cutters'  League.  That  con- 
tinued until  we  consolidated  with  the  Window  Glass  Blowers'  Association,  which 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1880.  Then,  trouble  coming  up,  we  seceded  in  1897,  so 
that  the  present  organization  is  not  so  old. 

Q.  Your  parent  organization  of  the  glass  business  in  this  country,  as  a  trade, 
was  Local  Assembly  300?— A.  Known  as  Local  Assembly  300;  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  And  that  contained  within  itself  the  three  different  trades  in  the  glass  busi- 
ness, the  blowers,  flatteners  and  cutters?— A.  And  gatherers.  They  originally 
were  all  separate  organizations,  but  consolidated,  the  blowers  and  gatherers  first, 
I  think,  and  then  the  cutters  and  flatteners  came  in  later. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  what  constitutes  L.  A.  300  at  present?— A. 
That  is  principally  blowers  and  gatherers.  They  have  some  few  flatteners  and 
cutters.  They  are  trying,  of  course,  to  hold  the  four  trades,  but  they  have  not  but 
very  few. 

Q.  Have  the  flatteners  a  separate  organization  also? — A.  The  flatteners  have  a 
separate  organization.    They  seceded  at  the  same  time  we  did. 

Q.  What  is  your  national  affiliation  now?— A.  With  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

CJ.  Are  the  flatteners  also  affiliated  with  them? — A.  They  are  also  in  the  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 

Q.  Have  the  gatherers  affiliated? — A.  No;  they  are  still  in  the  old  organization; 
still  L.  A.  300.  L.  A.  300  is  now  divided  again.  They  have  two  organizations, 
both  claiming  to  be  L.  A.  300,  one  under  Parsons  and  I  believe  the  other  under 
Hayes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  question  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor  or  customs  of  trade  that  caused 
a  division  in  L.  A.  300? — A.  No;  it  was  this:  there  always  has  been  a  kind  of 
jealousy  between  the  cutters  and  blowers.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  tlie  cutters 
stand  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  blowers.  Their  wages  depended  upon 
the  cutters  to  a  great  extent.  For  instance,  the  blowers  are  paid  by  the  size,  and 
at  one  time  it  was  size  and  quality;  now  it  is  size  entirely;  and  they  were  always 
impressed,  if  one  man  made  a  few  dollars  more  than  another,  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  that  stood  between  them.  Of  course  the  manufacturers 
settled  wages  according  to  what  we  handed  in.  We  kept  account  of  the  glass  and 
quality  and  the  size,  and  it  always  brought  about  some  little  conflict,  and  it  got 
so  warm,  so  uncomfortable,  that  the  cutters  had  to  leave.  We  formed  a  separate 
organization. 

The  conditions  of  the  consolidation  at  first  were  these:  That  no  trade  should  be 
advanced  or  reduced  only  in  proportion  to  the  others.  The  gatherers  felt  as 
though  they  had  never  got  their  fair  share,  and  they  kept  getting  advance  after 
advance,  and  they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  company  stood  in  the  road  of 
any  further  advance  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  consolidation.  And  a  new 
element  came  in  after  the  organization — what  we  called  snappers.  The  snapper 
was  paid  by  the  blower  and  gatherer.  He  did  the  hard,  heavy,  lifting  work  of 
both  of  them.  For  instance,  he  carried  glass  from  the  furnace  over  to  where 
the  blower  blowed  it  in  his  block,  and  then  took  what  we  call  the  ball  from  that 
pit  into  the  furnace.  This  is  a  hard,  heavy  lift.  The  blowers  thought  that  the 
cutters  and  flatteners  ought  to  pay  part  of  this  snapper  business,  and  I  think 
probably  that  was  one  of  the  real  causes  of  the  secession. 

Q.  The  snapper  is  not  skilled  at  all? — A.  No;  not  at  all,  but  very  often  they 
were  taken  in  as  apprentices  and  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  blow.  They  were  paid 
from  §6  to  $8  and  $10  a  week.  Of  course  that  reduced  the  wages  of  blowers  and 
gatherers  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  the  question  came  of  compelling  the  other 
lour  trades  to  help  pay.  That  I  think  was  the  starting  point  of  the  trouble.  Of 
course  the  others  said,  We  don't  reap  any  benefit  of  those  men's  labor,  and  we  do 
not  feel  we  ought  to  pay  for  it;  it  is  doing  hard  work,  heavy  work  for  the  blower, 
and.  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  anything  toward  keeping  these  men. 
Their  claim  was  that  they  were  able  to  make  more  glass  by  having  the  snapper, 
and  we  received  the  benefit  by  having  more  work  to  do,  but  of  course  that  was 
only  temporary,  because  we  told  them  if  they  did  not  make  more  than  a  certain 
number  we  could  take  more  blowers  to  cut  for. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  that  your  whole  four  trades  together  were  in  agree- 
ment with  the  manufacturers?— A.  I  think  it  was  in  1896  probably;  between  1896 
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Q.  And  after  that  you  divided? — A.  After  that  we  divided. 

Q.  And  reorganized  as  separate  organizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  still  attempting  while  separate  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
glass  manufacturers? — A.  We  do  as  separate  organizations. 

(j.  You  do  not  meet  in  common  with  any  company  or  anything  of  that  kind? — 
A.  Separate  meetings. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  arrange  your  scale? — A.  Once  a  year,  and  it  is  binding 
for  12  months. 

Q.  Have  you  a  new  scale  now  for  the  coming  year? — A.  Yes;  the  scale  has  not 
been  signed,  but  as  far  as  the  question  of  wages  is  concerned  there  is  no  dispute. 
The  dispute  arises  between  our  organization  and  Simon  Burns,  of  the  old  organi- 
zation. I  suppose  it  is  best  to  say  first  that  we  believed  we  had  a  right  to  control 
our  own  trade,  and  when  we  came  to  sign  the  scale  of  wages  we  said  to  the  man- 
ufacturers that  we  would  not  work  in  any  factory  in  which  L.  A.  300  blowers 
blowed  or  worked  until  they  gave  up  the  cutting  trade — took  the  cutting  trade 
out  of  their  organization,  and  that  is  the  trouble  between  the  manufacturers  and 
our  association.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages  at  all.  They  have  agreed  upon  the 
question  of  wages. 

Q.  Then  the  difficulty  is  really  a  question  of  jurisdiction  of  the  unions? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  for  the  coming  year  your  scale  has  not  yet  been  fully  signed? — 
A.  Not  with  the  combination.    "We  signed  with  the  independent  manufacturers. 

Q.  The  combine  is  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  is  it? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  known  as  the  combination. 

Q.  Are  all  four  bodies  now  presenting  scales  to  this  combination? — A.  Yes. 

The  point  is  this:  Simon  Burns  had  15  foreign  cutters  in  L.  A.  300,  and  they 
went  down  to  about  13.  Most  of  them  were  brought  in  from  Belgium.  He  had 
taken  them  into  the  organization  and  covered  them  with  the  shield,  contrary  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  everything  of  that  kind,  with  the  intention  simply 
of  punishing  the  cutters  for  seceding — nothing  else  in  the  world ;  and  we  agreed 
with  the  manufacturers  finally,  in  one  of  the  articles,  to  let  him  keep  all  he  had 
up  to  that  time,  if  he  would  take  no  more  cutters  in,  and  would  give  up  teaching 
any  more  apprentices;  but  Mr.  Burns  had  a  very  tight  agreement  with  the  com- 
bination and  refused  to  agree  to  it,  and  there  is  where  the  fight  is. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  your  organization  of  cutters? — A.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  thousand. 

Q.  How  many  cutters  are  there  in  the  United  States? — A.  There  is  not  to-day 
over  1,100, 1  do  not  think,  of  cutters. 

Q.  What  is  your  rule  about  taking  foreigners  into  your  union? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  just  give  you  that,  but  I  think  it  depends  on  the  time  they  are  in 
the  country. 

Q.  Does  he  take  in  men  not  citizens  of  the  United  States? — A.  No,  neither  one 
does  that;  can  not  under  their  laws. 

Q.  What  is  your  initiation  fee  for  Americans? — A.  $25, 1  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  initiation  for  foreigners? — A.  My  impression  is  $200;  I  am  not 
sure.  In  fact,  I  am  not  taking  as  much  interest  in  the  new  organization  as  I  could 
have  done. 

Q.  Has  not  the  initiation  of  foreigners  been  $500? — A.  It  has  in  the  old  organi- 
zation. I  can  not  say  whether  it  has  in  ours  or  not.  Cutters  have  always  taught 
enough  Americans  to  fill  up  all  the  places  and  have  not  been  compelled  like  the 
blowers  to  import. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  your  league  of  cutters  controls  nearly  the  whole  cutting 
trade  of  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  new  scale  that  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  signed  contain  any 
advance  in  wages  or  shortening  of  hours? — A.  No;  the  question  of  hours  does 
not  come  into  our  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  blowers. 

Q.  Do  the  independents  and  the  combination  pay  about  the  same  wages? — A. 
Yes;  so  far. 

Q.  Is  it  the  intention  of  your  four  unions  to  see  that  they  do  agree  on  a  general 
scale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  a  settlement  until  you  are  able  to  agree  on  a 
general  scale? — A.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  opinion  of  your  trade  that  the  combination  may  possibly 
follow  the  independents  in  the  signing  of  the  scale? — A.  They  say  they  will  fight 
it  out  with  us;  they  can  not  accomplish  it.  They  are  bound  to  lose  in  the  long 
run.  I  saw  a  statement  made  by  a  president  of  an  independent  that  up  to  to-day 
they  had  succeeded  only  in  getting  5,000  boxes  of  glass  marketable,  where  they 
should  have  had  192,000.  That  gives  you  an  idea  how  far  they  have  succeeded 
with  new  cutters  and  flatteners.    They  had  not  shipped  a  box  of  glass  from  the 
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1st  of  September  until  one  day  last  week.  That  I  saw  as  coming  from  Mr.  Moore, 
the  general  manager. 

Q.  Your  usual  starting  of  the  trade  is  about  the  1st  of  September,  is  it  not?— 
i  a  USed  to  be-  For  years  past  we  started  on  the  1st  of  September,  but  for  the 
last  4  or  5  years  it  ran  up  sometime  about  the  1st  of  January.  They  to-day  have 
capacity  for  making  more  glass  than  the  country  consumes,  and  we  do  not  get 
more  than  from  6,  7,  and  occasionally  8  months'  work  in  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparison  of  wages  now  with  what  they  were  5  or  10  years 
ago?— A.  I  do  not  know  but  what  we  are  a  little  ahead  at  present  of  that  period. 
In  our  own  trade  the  highest  wages  paid  was  60  cents  a  hundred  for  single 
strength  and  $1.20  a  box  for  a  hundred  feet  double  strength.  To-day  we  are  getting 
29  cents  for  single  and  41  cents  for  double,  a  reduction,  you  see,  of  about  65  per 
cent  on  the  double  and  52  or  53  per  cent  on  the  single.  That  has  varied  some 
little  in  the  last  20  years.  I  think  the  lowest  we  got  since  the  high  raise  was  38 
cents  for  double  and  22£  cents  for  single. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  mean  double  and  single  strength?— A. 
Strength — that  is,  a  distinction  made  between  heavy  glass  and  the  light.  We 
are  holding  our  own  pretty  well,  considering  wages.  The  largest  cut  we  got  was 
after  the  Wilson  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  wages  are  somewhat  regulated  by  the  tariff,  are 
they? — A.  Yes.    If  it  was  not  for  the  tariff  we  could  not  exist. 

Q.  When  you  were  all  combined  in  the  old  300  and  all  of  one  mind  as  work- 
ers, were  your  wages  better  than  they  are  to-day? — A.  That  was  the  time  of 
the  highest  wages.  We  are  getting  some  little  advance  since  our  secession  over 
what  we  had;  but  there  was  a  general  advance  all  along,  so  I  do  not  know  as  that 
would  make  much  difference.  We  got  about  the  same  relative  advance  until  this 
year.  This  year  the  cutters  did  not  get  any  advance.  They  did  not  get  their 
pro  rata.  They  said  this:  We  want,  if  possible,  to  get  control  of  our  trade  more 
than  to  get  an  advance  in  wages.  I  suppose  the  general  advance  would  be  from 
5  to  8  per  cent,  and  we  just  dropped  that  to  get  the  other  matter  settled — made 
no  demand  for  any  advance  at  all. 

Q.  Could  you  state  the  form  of  agreement  that  you  usually  enter  into? — A.  I 
will  submit  a  copy  of  it.  There  are  some  new  things  in  that — some  little  question 
of  arbitration  in  there, 

Q.  How  many  districts  have  you  in  your  league? — A.  We  cover  all  the  States 
that  have  any  glass  made  in  them  in  this  country. 

Q.  Six  or  7  States? — A.  Yes;  more  than  that.  Some  12  or  13.  There  was  at 
one  time  15,  but  I  think  that  has  reduced  some. 

Q.  Your  local  unions  are  chartered  under  this  general  association,  are  they? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  general  wage  scale  in  your  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  an  executive  board  in  your  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  districts  separate  wage  scales  from  your  general  wage 
scale? — A.  No;  not  in  our  trade. 

Q,  What  arrangements  have  you  in  case  of  disagreements  on  your  wage  scale, 
between  the  committees  of  the  employers  and  employees?  Has  any  committee 
power  to  settle,  or  does  it  have  to  go  by  vote  of  your  locals? — A.  The  wage 
committee  is  elected  at  large.  They  are  elected  from  three  districts,  I  think; 
from  what  are  called — the  same  division  is  made  by  the  blowers — the  Eastern, 
Northern,  and  Western,  and  they  come  to  Pittsburg  or  wherever  the  head- 
quarters are,  wherever  they  meet,  and  that  committee  settles  the  wages  which 
are  established. 

Q.  They  have  full  power? — A.  Full  power. 

Q.  Elected  and  not  appointed? — A.  Elected. 

Q.  By  the  whole  body  of  cutters  or  flatteners? — A.  Yes.  I  better  state  further 
that  there  is  some  little  difference  in  the  question  of  wages  in  what  are  called  the 
three  districts.  We  do  not  recognize  them  so  much  as  the  blowers  do.  In  New 
York  State  there  is  about  10  per  cent  difference  in  wages.  That  was  arranged 
some  years  ago  when  we  had  a  struggle  for  wages  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
districts,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  They  thought  they  could 
not  survive.  Once  there  was  a  difference  as  to  the  question  of  wages  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg.  That  question  was  agreed  upon  between  their  committee  and  ours. 
The  difference  in  wages,  I  think,  is  about  10  per  cent  in  York  State;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  not  more  than  2  to  5  per  cent  in  the  eastern  district;  probably 
not  that  much.  I  think  in  our  business  only  1  cent  a  box  on  single  and  double 
strength — the  same  price — probably  making  from  2  to  3  per  cent;  and  that  differ- 
ence has  been  settled  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  present  day.  At  one  time  in  the 
struggle  I  was  chairman  of  the  wage  committee.  We  had  a  long  struggle  and 
frnitrht  Tm  until  T  think,  in  February. 
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Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  It  seems  to  me  in  1884.  The  Western  manufac- 
turers rather  thought  that  difference  was  too  large  and  that  they  should  pay  the 
same  wages.  After  the  struggle,  the  Northern  fellows  had  been  a  little  can- 
tankerous, we  thought,  and  among  ourselves  we  thought  we  would  punish  chem 
by  making  them,  pay  full  wages  to  the  time  tried  for.  We  undertook  that,  but 
they  had  an  agreement  with  the  other  manufacturers  and  we  could  not  do  it,  so 
we  had  to  drop  it. 

Q.  Did  the  fuel  cost  make  any  difference  at  all  in  wages? — A.  I  don't  think  it 
did. 

Q.  Did  the  discovery  of  gas  and  its  use  as  fuel  for  glass  redound  for  the  manu- 
facturer or  operative? — A.  I  think  in  many  respects  they  all  received  benefits. 
Whether  it  was  in  wages  or  not,  they  would  have  more  in  work;  and  they  made 
better  glass  work,  that  is,  made  better  material.  The  natural  gas  in  flattening 
made  a  very  bright,  clean  surface,  free  from  sulphur.  That  was  the  trouble  with 
American  glass  before,  that  it  became  sulphurated,  and  that  sulphur  became  blue 
on  windows,  and  white  sometimes.  It  was  very  unpleasant.  Then  a  difficulty 
arose  after  that;  the  surface  was  so  very  fine  that  it  would  begin  to  turn  into 
different  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  they  finally  found  by  dipping  this  glass  in  a 
solution  of  muriatic  acid  it  would  stop  that  fading,  as  we  called,  it,  and  the  reason 
of  that  was  that  there  was  no  sulphur  there  to  absorb  the  acids  that  would  come 
from  the  fluxing,  that  naturally  came  to  the  surface  some  way  or  other,  and  that 
produced  this  discoloration  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  very  pretty  sometimes  to  have 
all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  window  glass.  * 

Q.  In  case  of  disagreements  as  to  carrying  out  the  scale — is  that  left  to  the 
wage  committee  or  is  it  left  with  the  general  officers? — A.  Generally  to  the  execu- 
tive board  first,  if  the  officers  can't  settle,  but  the  officers  and  executive  board 
generally  work  together. 

Q.  What  arrangements  have  you  with  respect  to  arbitration? — A.  This  is  some- 
thing new  (reading  from  agreement  between  "  Independent  Window  Glass  Man- 
ufacturers and  the  Window  Cutters'  League  of  North  America,  for  the  blast  of 
1900  and  1901"). 

"18.  In  case  of  any  controversy  arising  in  any  factory  in  reference  to  wages, 
rules  or  usages,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  wage  committee  for 
settlement.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  trade  represented,  the 
manufacturers  shall  be  allowed  an  equal  number  of  representatives.  They  fail- 
ing to  agree,  a  referee  shall  be  selected,  and  if  the  arbitrators  can  not  agree  on  the 
referee,  then  each  arbitrator  shall  write  two  names  of  disinterested  parties  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  glass  business  on  slips  of  paper,  and  all  names  put 
into  a  bag,  and  the  first  name  drawn  out  shall  be  the  person  selected  as  the  ref- 
eree. The  decision  of  this  committee  to  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 
Pending  the  rendering  of  a  decision  by  this  committee,  factories  to  remain  in  oper- 
ation." 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  of  that  kind — that  all  shall  remain 
at  work? — A.  It  has  not  been  the  case  always,  especially  the  last  few  years.  We 
always  tried  to  keep  the  factory  in  operation  until  a  settlement  was  made,  unless 
it  was  positively  refused. 

Q.  And  thereby  avoid  either  a  strike  or  lockout? — A.  Yes.  When  we  got  to 
having  these  agreements  all  printed  we  didn't  have  much  trouble. 

Cj).  And  you  would  not  have  much  trouble  now  except  for  the  questions  of 
union  jurisdiction? — A.  We  wouldn't  have  any. 

Q.  Wages,  and  all  these  arrangements  are  satisfactory  to  your  people? — A.  All. 
Everything  is  satisfactory. 

(j.  What  is  the  proportion  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  four  trades  employed  by 
the  combination  and  what  by  the  independents? — A.  The  combination  claims  to 
have  about — now  I  am  talking  in  glass-house  style;  a  pot  represents  one  blower — 
theyclaim,I  believe, to  haveabout  seventeen  hundered  pots,  and  the  independents 
and  cooperatives  outside  of  that  probably  about  ten  or  eleven  hundred  more. 
The  combination  has  not  been  able  to  operate  seventeen  hundred  pots  at  any  time 
since  they  have  been  in  operation,  for  they  have  not  had  a  full,  competent  class 
of  workmen.    They  have  in  some  cases  been  from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  short. 

Q.  Those  that  entered  into  the  combination— were  tbey  union  shops? — A.  Yes; 
most  all  of  them. 

Q.  Most  of  the  independents  have  always  recognized  the  unions,  have  they? — 
A.  There  never  was  any  independents  until  after  the  formation  of  the  combina- 
tion. There  were  some  few  cooperative  factories,  but  they  were  under  our  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction,  just  the  same  as  the  others. 

Q.  How  are  they  cooperative,  in  production  or  profit  sharing? — A.  I  think  it  is 
in  profit  sharing. 
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Q.  Were  these  cooperative  factories  raised  through  subscriptions  by  working- 
men  and  operators? — A.  I  guess  you  might  say  all  of  them  combined.  There 
have  been  some  little  cooperative  stock  companies  started  in  time  of  strikes,  and 
most  of  them  in  operation  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  more  just  for  their 
own  special  profit.  When  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  operatives  they  worked 
straight  ahead. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  work  all  the  year  round?— A.  They  get  nine  months' 
work  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  The  cooperatives,  however,  recognize  the  scale,  do  they? — A.  Sign  the  same 
scale  of  wages  and  all,  just  the  same  as  the  others. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  cooperatives  been  in  existence  many  years? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  the  one  at  Wilmington  is  the  oldest  and  has  been  the  most  successful.  A 
good  many  of  them  have  failed. 

Q.  In  making  these  agreements,  has  there  uniformly  been,  as  far  as  your  expe- 
rience has  gone,  as  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  as  there  has 
been  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  to  reach  a  fair  scale? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
the  manufacturers  have  been  just  as  fair — probably  more  so  than  the  men  have 
been. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  a  great  element  of  selfishness  heretofore  in  the  manufac- 
turers?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  has.  I  might  say  we  have  had  some  pretty 
hard  struggles.  Sometimes  we  were  to  blame  just  as  much  as  they  were,  and 
they  have  always  been  very  fair  in  all  their  struggles  until  this  last  one.  We 
have  no  fight  with  the  combination  on  the  question  of  wages  at  all,  and  as  far  as 
they  were  able  they  were  willing  to  grant  our  demands,  but  unfortunately  they 
had  tied  themselves  up  with  Burns,  and  they  can't  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  not  the  manufacturers  of  glass  as  a  rule  favorable 
to  organized  labor  in  their  industry? — A.  They  are.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
man  but  what  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  in  that  industry  it  should  be  peculiarly  so? — A. 
The  wage  question  takes  up  a  pretty  large  share  of  the  concern. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  labor  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  glass? — A.  From  75 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent,  but  I  judge  75  per  cent  probably. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  think  they  are  generally  favorable  to  organ- 
ized, labor,  on  account  of  the  wage  entering  into  it  very  largely? — A.  Yes.  And 
then  again  the  uniformity;  organized  labor  puts  them  all  upon  the  same  footing 
as  to  the  question  of  wages  to  go  into  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  production  of  glass  more  than  the  home 
demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case? — A.  It  has  been  that  way  for  10  years. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  demands  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  shorten 
the  season  for  operating,  so  as  to  meet  such  an  overplus  as  that? — A.  I  think  they 
have  to  an  extent;  and  further  than  that,  I  believe  that  has  been  regulated  to  a 
great  extent  by  jobbers,  who,  you  will  notice,  generally  meet  with  the  manufac- 
turers, and  they  to  a  great  extent  regulate  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  facto- 
ries. Of  course  they  do  it  in  a  business  manner.  When  the  glass  companies  get 
too  much  of  it  on  their  hands  prices  go  down. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  among  cutters? — A.  Cutters  work  by  the  piece. 
We  can  go  to  work  any  time  during  the  day,  and  work  as  long  as  we  want  to,  as 
long  as  we  do  not  work  on  Sunday  or  holidays.    We  have  3  holidays. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  day's  work  in  time? — A.  Oh,  I  think  about  10  hours. 
We  are  limited  to  a  certain  amount.  For  instance,  you  will  find  here  that  cutters 
shall  cut  (reading) :  "  No  cutter  shall  be  allowed  to  cut  more  than  24  pots,  or  480 
boxes,  of  single  strength,  nor  more  than  3  pots,  or  360  boxes,  of  double  strength." 
That  is  a  very  fair  day's  work  for  a  man.  Of  course  there  are  some  who  can  do 
more  than  that  a  little.  Now,  we  have  at  our  place  2  men  who  have  only  2  pots, 
and  who  are  not  able  to  do  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  reason  for  limiting  that  to  that  amount? — 
A .  In  the  first  place,  to  keep  men  with  us  from  making  pigs  of  themselves— work- 
ing more  than  they  ought  to  work;  taking  less  time  for  education,  for  reading. 
It  used  to  be  at  one  time  that  they  worked  after  night;  worked  until  10  and  11 
o'clock  at  night;  some  of  them  on  Sunday;  and  we  thought  that  they  could  get 
just  as  much  money  for  working  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  probably  more 
than  they  did  for  working  long  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  that  rule  put  in  there  to  equalize  and  give  a  fair  show 
to  all  workers  in  your  shop?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  principal  reason  for  making  such  a  role?— A.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason. 
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Q.  What  is  about  the  average  wage  the  cutter  will  make  in  a  day  of  10  hours?— 
A.  For  single  strength  a  cutter  will  make  $6.15 — double  thickness  cutter,  cutting 
his  full  quota;  the  others  will  probably  run  within  35  or  40  cents  a  day  less. 

Q.  Does  he  pay  anything  out  of  that? — A.  The  cutters  pay  nothing,  except  for 
diamonds;  and  in  some  places  Where  the  glass  has  been  a  good  distance  from  the 
packing  room  they  have  paid  for  carrying  out  the  glass;  but  under  our  arrange- 
ment this  last  year  the  manufacturers  agreed  to  pay  for  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  would  that  service  be  worth  abroad— in 
Belgium  rates? — A.  Well,  I  guess  it  would  be  worth  not  higher  than  $12  a  week; 
probably  not  that  much.  The  blower,  I  think,  is  better  paid  in  Belgium  than  the 
other  trades. 

Q.  What  does  the  blower  make  in  this  country  and  what  abroad? — A.  The 
blower  makes  in  this  country  from  $140  a  month  up  to  $400  or  $500.  Only  one  or 
two  men,  probably,  make  those  high  wages.  That  is  made  on  what  we  call  large 
glass,  such  as  50  by  60  and  50  by  80.  It  runs  from  70  cents  a  box  to  $7.  You  can 
see  the  blower  who  is  getting  the  70-cent  glass  to  work  on  is  jealous  of  the  man 
getting  the  higher  work,  and  yet  the  cutters  are  under  the  control  of  the  manu- 
facturers. Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  cutters.  Some  take  the 
same  sheet  of  glass  and  get  a  better  quantity,  a  larger  size  out  of  it,  than  others 
can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhab.)  How  many  years  do  you  need  for  apprenticeship  in 
your  organization? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  What  other  parts  of  the  trade  is  the  apprentice  put  at  before  he  enters  into 
full  apprenticeship? — A.  Not  anything. 

Q.  He  is  not  obliged  to  labor  at  anything  else? — A.  No. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  take  apprentices?— A.  None  under  14  or  15. 

Q.  In  3  years  he  can  become  a  journeyman? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  blowers? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  specific 
time  for  their  apprentices.  It  was  at  one  time  3  years.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  now,  but  they  ought  to  get  them  from  the  gatherers;  they  used  to  orig- 
inally. A  man  learned  to  gather  first,  and  from  that  learned  to  blow.  They  are 
making  more  blowers  now  from  snappers  than  from  gatherers.  The  gatherers' 
wages  have  got  up  so  near  the  blowers— nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  blowers  now— 
that  it  is  not  much  inducement  for  them  to  take  to  blowing. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  do  you  have  in  your  league? — 
A.  In  our  league  every  man  that  is  working  has  a  right  to  teach  his  sons  or 
brother.  And,  then,  outside  of  that  it  depends  on  the  demand  for  cutters.  We  do 
not  want  to  teach  any  more  than  just  enough  to  keep  supplied.  We  have  done 
that  all  along  with  exceptions.  A  few  years  ago  we  did  not  have  but  a  very  few 
foreign  cutters,  but  the  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  they  came  over  and  grad- 
ually worked  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  apprentices'  wages?— A.  The  apprentices' 
wages  are  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Is  the  apprentice  indentured  by  the  manufacturer  or 
is  he  in  charge  of  the  operative?— A.  He  is  in  charge  of  our  league.  In  the  first 
place,  if  a  man  wants  to  take  an  apprentice  on  he  gets  out  apprentice  papers  and  he 
gets  the  apprentice  board  at  the  factory  to  sign  an  application  for  an  apprentice. 
If  there  are  not  too  many  learning— we  can  judge  that  by  the  number  coming 
in — he  is  granted,  and  that  apprentice  after  3  years  is  taken  into  the  league  and 
made  a  journeyman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  get  no  wages  at  all  in  the  3  years?— A.  He  gets  no 
wages  at  all  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  When  he  is  through  with  his  apprenticeship  and  asks 

for  admission  into  the  local  union,  is  his  initiation  fee  $25,  the  same  as  an  adult? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  foreigners  have  you,  do  you  think,  in  your  trade? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  more  than  25  or  30. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  contract-labor  laws? — A.  No;  not  until  here 
lately;  not  with  the  cutters.    I  believe  the  flatteners  had  some  sent  back. 

Q.  Your  trade,  however,  in  its  arrangements  with  manufacturers,  has,  in  what 
you  may  call  a  friendly  spirit,  rather  deterred  them  from  making  contracts  with 
foreigners  to  take  the  places? — A.  Yes;  never  had  any  trouble  between  the  cut- 
ters and  the  manufacturers  upon  the  question  of  putting  in  foreign  workmen  or 
any  desire  on  their  part  to  import.  They  threatened  sometimes  when  they  had 
strikes  to  import,  but  it  never  was  done. 

Q.  Was  your  large  initiation  fee  one  of  the  preventive  measures  to  keep  the 
foreigners  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  some  years  was  as  high  as  $500? — A.  Five  hundred  dollars  under 
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the  old  combine — I  may  be  mistaken  in  that.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  did  not 
charge  my  mind  with  it.  Our  present  initiation  of  foreigners,  according  to  my 
impression,  is  $200. 

Q.  (Mr.  Phillips.)  When  you  had  this  provision,  what  became  of  the  money 
that  was  in  the  treasury  of  the  4  or  5  different  unions? — A.  I  believe  our  folks 
went  into  court  or  were  going  into  court.  What  they  did  I  am  not  sure,  but  by 
the  arrangement  that  was  made  the  flatteners  and  cutters  were  granted  $28,000 
out  of  the  parent  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  fund  consisted  of — the  parent  fund? — A.  At  one  time 
the  old  organization  had  $50,000  in  the  hands  of  James  Chambers.  During  the 
panic  some  years  ago  in  money  matters  our  association  had  some  considerable 
money;  I  think  probably  $200,000.  There  seemed  to  be  difficulty  in  getting  the 
work  started.  They  claimed  they  could  not  get  the  money  to  pay,  and  among 
others  was  Mr.  Chambers;  and  to  get  his  factory  started  we  granted  him  a  loan 
of  $50,000  at  4  per  cent,  and  we  did  not  lose  anything  by  the  operation.  Mr. 
Chambers  set  the  wages  twice  after  that,  I  think,  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  other 
manufacturers  were  willing  to  grant,  and  they  thought  Mr.  Chambers  was  try- 
ing to  keep  the  money;  but  that  $50,000  was  perfectly  safe.  We  had  bonds  or 
securities,  with  the  condition  that  at  any  time  we  thought  the  securities  were 
not  ample  we  could  call  for  more,  and  we  had  the  title  examined  by  Maj.  A.  M. 
Brown,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  he  said  it  was  all 
right. 

Q.  It  was  a  business  matter? — A.  It  was  a  business  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  What  are  the  present  dues  in  your  league? — A.  They 
have  been  $5  a  year,  but  under  the  present  arrangement  they  will  be  1  per  cent 
of  our  wages. 

Q.  Does  every  local  control  its  own  dues? — A.  No;  not  local;  the  head  organi- 
zation controls  that. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  general  treasury? — A.  General  treasury. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  benefit  association  of  any  kind,  have  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  strike  benefit? — A.  Yes.  Whenever  there  is  a  strike  we  pay 
whatever  we  think  we  are  able  to  pay.  For  instance,  in  this  trouble  there  is  an 
assessment  of  25  per  cent  laid  on  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  out  of  work 
to-day.  They  agreed  first  to  double  up — where  there  was  one  man  put  in  two — 
but  they  found  out  it  was  difficult,  because  they  did  not  have  tables  and  room  to 
do  it;  so  they  laid  an  assessment  of  25  per  cent  on  all  those  who  were  working. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  what?— A.  Of  their  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  For  how  long  a  period  is  the  assessment  laid? — A.  Until 
the  trouble  is  finally  settled  up. 

Q.  Do  the  members  pay  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  large  assessment. — A.  Yes;  but  I  have  paid  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  to  accomplish  a  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  about  when  the  glass 
industry  was  established  in  this  country? — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  can.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  the  first  factory  built  was  at  Geneva,  and  away  up  in  West  Virginia; 
then  I  saw  another  claim  that  there  was  one  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  At  about  what  period? — A.  Sometime  in  1820  or  1830;  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Q.  Was  there  any  tariff  on  it  at  that  time? — A.  No.  When  it  was  brought  over 
it  cost  $4  or  $5  to  take  a  bos  of  glass  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  That  was 
more  than  a  tariff.  Now  they  can  ship  glass  to  New  York  a  good  deal  cheaper 
than  from  Europe.-    The  governments  there  help  pay  the  freight  to  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  has  been  your  experience  in  the  matter  of  arbi- 
tration of  late  years? — A.  We  have  never  really  had  a  case  to  arbitrate  in  our 
business  that  I  know  of.  We  generally  either  settled  it  or  went  on  a  strike.  At 
one  time  we  had  the  question  of  rules  and  usages.  The  chairmen  of  the  two  wage 
committees  became  arbitrators  to  the  extent  that  they  settled  the  difficulty. 

Q.  So  that  usually  inside  of  your  agreement  you  had  a  method  for  arbitration? — 
A.  A  method  for  arbitration. 

Q.  Without  tne  making  of  a  new  committee  or  submitting  it  to  the  national 
officers? — A.  Yes.  There  has  never  been  much  attempt  on  either  side  to  go  out- 
side of  the  scale  after  it  has  once  been  settled.  We  do  not  have,  like  the  puddlers, 
a  committee  of  each  factory  to  do  that.  If  any  trouble  occurs  and  the  secretary 
there  can  not  agree  upon  anything  the  president  comes. 

Q.  The  secretary  of  your  local  has  the  management  of  the  local  difference? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  plan  than  the  present  plan  for  grievances? — A.  I 
do  not  know,  on  the  question  of  arbitration,  unless  you  had  some  plan  by  which 
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you  could  force  the  agreement.    I  think  if  they  can  get  together  and  agree  upon 
a  line  of  action  for  1  year  that  settles  all  the  difficulties. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  much  trouble  on  customs  or  usages  now,  do  you? — A.  No. 
There  is  very  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  override  or  overrule 
any  of  the  usages. 

Q.  Did  you  not  in  early  days  have  considerable  trouble  with  the  usages? — A.  In 
the  early  part  we  had  with  our  own  people.  There  was  more  trouble  with  them 
than  with  the  manufacturers.  In  that  case  in  New  Jersey,  some  10  or  15  years 
ago,  the  men  wanted  ice  water  and  the  manufacturers  would  not  furnish  it.  The 
first  thing  they  knew  the  men  stopped  the  factory.  The  president  went  on  and 
told  them  to  resume  work  and  he  would  settle  that  difficulty.  The  manufactur- 
ers were  stubborn  for  a  little  bit,  because  they  were  kind  of  sore  on  stopping,  but 
found  they  had  either  to  do  that  or  else  they  would  have  to  stop  entirely,  and.  so, 
of  course,  they  gave  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  many  of  the  workers  in  the  glass  industry  have 
money  and  become  property  holders? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles;  there  are 
very  few. 

Q.  And  yet  the  wages  are  quite  large? — A.  The  wages  are  large,  and  there  is 
no  blower  or  boy  working  about  a  glasshouse  but  ought  to  have  some  money. 
Some  have  saved  their  money. 

Q.  Is  that  peculiar  to  that  industry? — A.  I  think  the  great  trouble  with  all 
workingmen  now  is  the  question  of  saloons  and  drink — drinking  beer  and 
liquor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  in  your  trade  an  incentive  to  take  stimu- 
lants?— A.  Not  with  the  cutters  as  much  as  with  the  blowers.  The  blowers  have 
so  much  heavy  work,  standing  there  and  sweating,  that  the  tendency  is  to  drink. 
Yet  it  does  not  do  them  any  good.  Those  that  do  not  drink  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  better  than  those  that  do,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  convince  them  of  it. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  a  pleasant  arrangement  with  the  manufacturer  some 
years  ago— I  think  it  was  in  1882,  in  the  strike — we  went  to  New  Albany.  We 
went  down  to  those  people  there  and  told  them  the  situation.  We  sent  a  com- 
mittee—three of  us  went  and  pleaded  with  them  to  sign  articles  of  agreement 
with  us  and  pledge  themselves  to  us  that  they  were  not  to  enter  a  saloon  or 
drink  until  after  the  strike  was  over;  and  some  of  those  fellows  said,  "  That  is  the 
hardest  thing  you  ever  asked  us  to  do;  we  have  been  taught  from  the  time  we 
were  children  to  drink  beer,  and  now  you  come  and  ask  us  to  pledge  ourselves  not 
to  do  it."  But  they  pledged  themselves,  and  Mr.  DePauw  said  afterwards  they 
were  pretty  faithful  to  it.  And  I  know  Mr.  DePauw  loaned  them  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  and  took  men  out  of  the  strike  and  put  them  into  his  iron  mills; 
so  that  while  the  strike  occurred  and  there  was  some  bitter  feeling,  yet  after  all 
there  are  some  men  who  can  look  above  that.  It  is  certainly  a  pretty  hard  thing' 
to  do,  to  take  a  man  off  one  job  and  put  him  onto  another.  He  told  me  after- 
wards if  the  committee  had  called  on  him,  he  would  have  furnished  all  the  money 
to  keep  his  men  during  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  strike  did  not  originate  with  him?— A.  No.  We 
have  always  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  with  the  manufacturers  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  them.  They  have  always  treated  us  as  gentlemen  and  we  have  tried 
to  do  the  same  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  maintain  about  the  same  personnel  on  your 
wage  board  from  year  to  year,  or  are  you  subject  to  changes?— A.  Sometimes, 
yes;  not  always  for  the  best. 

Q.  Your  desire  is  always  to  have  experience?— A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  main 
thing. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  your  wage  committees  are  pretty  well  versed  in  the  busi- 
ness?—A.  Oh,  yes;  they  want  to  be,  and  generally  they  take  men  who  are  prettv 
well  posted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  a  knowledge,  I  suppose,  of  all  the  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  glass  industry,  have  you? — A.  Some  little;  not  much. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  proportion  of  the  glass  workers  of  the  countrv 
who  are  organized  are  in  unions  and  what  proportion  in  the  Knights  of  Labor?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that.  I  think  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  one 
time  had  nearly  everything,  but  there  are  not  so  many  now.  For  instance  there 
are  these  two  that  have  seceded  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  have  gone  to  the 
Federation.  They  would  have  gone  into  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but,  of  course 
Mr.  Hayes  did  not  want  them.  Having  seceded  from  the  organization  there  of 
course,  he  would  not.  It  was  not  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  to  accept  our  offer 
to  go  in,  because  it  would  have  brought  on  a  conflict,  you  see. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  how  large  the  membership  of  your  union  is? — A.  I  think 
our  union  has  about  1,000  members.    Now,  that  may  vary  some  little. 
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Q.  Do  ycra  know  the  membership  of  the  flatteners?— A.  That  would  be  prob- 
ably not  more  than  600  or  700 — probably  not  that  much. 

Q.  Now,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  can  you  give  that? — A.  Tbe  Knights  of  Labor 
is  the  old  organization,  and  the  new  organization  of  blowers  and  gatherers.  That 
would  amount  to  2,700  and  1,300 — would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000  men  in 
their  organization;  probably  more. 

Q.  More  glass  workers  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  than  in  the  union? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
there  were  not  any  in  the  window-glass  trade  outside  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
until  this  secession  occurred  here  in  1897. 

Q.  What  is  your  union's  attitude  on  the  question  of  immigration? — A.  They 
have  never  taken  any  decided  action  on  that  in  the  union.  As  a  general  rule,  I 
think  they  would  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  some  changes  in  the  present  immi- 
gration law  if  they  could,  but,  of  course,  our  foreign-labor  law  is  good  if  we  could 
enforce  it.  It  is  difficult  to  do  that.  For  instance,  they  can  land  in  Canada  and 
come  over  in  spite  of  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  When  you  find  that  out,  can  you  not  send  them  back, 
or  is  there  no  way  of  finding  it  out? — A.  There  is  not  much  way  of  finding  it  out, 
and  when  yon  do  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  send  them  back.  For  instance, 
when  men  come  into  the  country  you  can  not  stop  them.  The  only  question, 
under  the  contract-labor  law  is,  whether  they  were  hired  to  come.  I  know  we 
had  one  case  come  up  in  court  some  years  ago  when  we  had  an  international 
arrangement.  We  had  an  agreement  over  there  and  we  sent  men  over  there,  and 
it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Chambers,  the  New  Plantagenet,  imported  a  number  of 
blowers.  They  could  not  come  over  any  other  way.  That  case  went  into  court, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  prove  the  contract. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C.  Octobers,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  KUNZLER, 

President  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  John  Kunzler,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  president  of  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Please  state  your  name,  present  address,  and  the 
position  which  you  hold  in  your  organization. — A.  John  Kunzler,  153  South  Fif- 
teenth street,  Pittsburg.  I  am  president  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers' 
Union. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  that  organization? — A.  Since  the  1st 
of  January  last. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  union  been  organized? — A.  The  present  union  was 
organized  in  July,  1878. 

Q.  Were  your  men  associated  with  any  other  union  before  1878? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  union  was  that? — A.  The  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  assembly? — A.  We  had  different  assemblies;  we  have  different 
departments  in  our  association.  One  of  them  was  known  as  No.  281,  and  the 
other  one  was  known  as  No.  305.  Then  we  had  a  glass  district  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  other  districts. 

Q.  Were  the  glass  workers  of  this  country  originally  organized  by  the  Knights 
of  Labor? — A.  No;  away  back  in  the  sixties  thei-e  was  a  glass  workers'  union — in 
the  latter  fifties. 

Q.  In  the  character  of  a  trade  union,  was  it? — A.  In  the  character  of  a  trade 
union. 

Q.  With  what  national  body  does  your  union  now  affiliate? — A.  With  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation?— A.  lean 
not  say,  but  I  know  it  is  for  over  10  years. 

Q.  What  number  of  men  are  in  your  organization? — A.  About  9,800. 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  of  an  increase  in  your  membership  of  late  years? — A. 
Within  the  last  year  we  increased  it  about  2,000. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reason  why  that  increase  has  come  about? — A.  One  reason 
was  because  of  the  combine  or  trust 'being  formed,  which  is  now  known  as  the 
National  Glass  Company.  Some  of  the  stockholders,  some  of  the  men  now  con- 
nected with  the  National  Glass  Company,  formerly  ran  nonunion,  and  in  order 
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to  effect  this  combine  or  association  they  had  to  come  to  the  union.  The  terms 
of  our  association  were  that  those  nonunionists  who  were  proprietors  of  nonunion 
houses  in  order  to  get  us  to  go  along  with  the  movement,  would  have  to  unionize 
those  men,  that  is,  work  under  the  same  conditions  and  under  the  same  hours 
with  the  other  houses. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  made  that  the  condition?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Before  that  combine  was  formed?— A.  No;  not  before  the  combine  was 
formed.  The  combine,  I  suppose,  was  formed;  but  in  order  to  make  the  scales 
for  that  combine  that  scale  had  to  affect  nonunion  houses  just  as  well  as  it  did 
our  own  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Before  the  National  Glass  Company  came  into  exist- 
ence, how  did  you  arrange  your  scales,  by  committees?— A.  By  committees. 

Q.  From  your  own  union?— A.  And  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Before  the  organization  of  the  combine  about  what  proportion  of  the  estab- 
lishments were  union  and  nonunion?— A.  The  formation  of  the  combine  only 
took  in  7  nonunion  plants.  One  of  those  nonunion  plants  was  not  in  operation, 
and  I  would  not  count  it. 

Q.  Nineteen  went  into  the  combine;  12  were  union  shops?— A.  Yes. 

'     Q.  Can  you  name  the  seven?— A.  The  nonunion  shops  were  Rochester  Tumbler 

Company,  of  Rochester,  Pa.,  the  Keystone,  of  Rochester,  Pa.,  and  the  Cumber- 

and— I  suppose  that  is  what  they  call  it— up  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  one  in 

Greensburg,  which  had  not  been  in  operation,  and  one  in  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

Also  the  Riverside,  of  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  and  Beatty  &  Brady,  of  Dunkirk,  Ind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  under  your  control  as  an  organization  any  of  those  five 
concerns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  this  combine  they  had  passed  out  of  your  jurisdiction,  some  of  them? — 
A.  Yes;  two  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  pass  out  on  account  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wages'  alone? — A.  Wages  alone. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  refused  to  sign  your  annual  scale? — A.  They  refused 
to  pay  the  same  wages  that  the  other  manufacturers  paid. 

Q.  You  say  12  were  union  and  7  nonunion  that  went  into  the  combine.  In 
respect  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  capacity  of  works,  how  did 
they  stand? — A.  We  had  about  the  same  ratio,  7,200.  Our  union  was  about  7,200 
and  I  suppose  by  taking  in  the  nonunion  we  took  in  over  600  of  them.  The 
Rochester  Tumbler  Company  was  the  largest. 

Q.  How  many  did  it  employ  when  you  took  it  in?— A.  The  Rochester  and  Key- 
stone were  both  adjoining  one  another  and  adjuncts  of  one  another,  and.  they 
employed  about  400  skilled  workmen,  now  belonging  to  our  association. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  whole  flint-glass  working  trade  does  your  organization 
control? — A.  I  suppose  our  organization  controls  about  85  per  cent.  There  is 
quite  a  number  of  flint-glass  men  in  the  Indiana  gas  belt  confined  to  one  certain 
article — whisky  flasks — and  these  men  are  considered  in  that  15  per  cent  outside 
of  the  trade;  yet  they  ar£  not  skilled  enough  to  hold  a  position  in  a  union  house. 
The  manufacturers  could  not  use  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  this  arrangement  with  the  National  Glass  Company? — 
A.  In  December,  1899. 

Q.  Previous  to  that,  had  you  had  much  experience  in  strikes  in  your  trade? — A. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  strikes;  yes. 

Q.  Within  your  own  knowledge  as  a  glass  worker,  how  far  back  does  it  extend — 
these  strikes  in  your  trade? — A.  Back  to  1873,  before  we  had  an  organization. 

Q.  When  you  were  organized  in  1878  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  how  much  of 
the  whole  trade  did  you  then  control? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  we  controlled  40  per 
cent  of  the  trade  then. 

Q.  While  you  were  under  the  Knights  of  Labor,  how  much  did  you  control? — 
A.  I  do  not  suppose  we  controlled  any  more  than  about  30  per  cent  there. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  your  present  agreement  with 
the  National  Glass  Company?  Who  made  the  overtures?— A.  I  guess  the 
Rochester  Tumbler  Company  and  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Fry. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from?— A.  Mr.  Fry  makes  a  specialty  of  tumblers,  and 
the  tumbler  is  a  staple  article  that  almost  everybody  uses;  and  out  in  the  Indiana 
gas  fields,  where  they  have  got  a  bonus  for  building,  free  fuel,  free  taxes,  and 
everything  of  that  character,  they  began  to  cut  prices  right  directly  after  they 
came  into  the  market,  and  Mr.  Fry,  even  with  his  lower  wages,  was  unable  to 
compete— that  is,  the  tumblers  were  being  sold  at  less  than  cost,  less  than  it 
would  take  to  pay  the  skilled  labor  of  his  shop  to  make  them. 

Q.  In  other  words,  to  enter  into  competition  the  Indiana  manufacturers  sacri- 
ficed all  the  advantages  that  the  localities  had  given  them?— A.  That  is  the  way 
they  had  to  work  there— that  is,  on  these  common  tumblers. 
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Q.  What  was  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  Indiana  field  compared  with  the  other? — 
A.  They  were  working  on  the  union  scale.  They  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
any  locality,  but  they  just  started  there  and  they  set  the  pace.  There  was  the 
McKee  house — they  had  to  go  ahead  and  sell  the  same  way.  That  is  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  agreement  between  all  the  union  men  and  the 
National  Glass  Company  as  to  the  scale  stopped  all  this  cutthroat  competition,  as 
it  might  be  expressed,  in  the  tumbler-manufacturing  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  market  now  to  know  that  all  those  prices  are 
equalized? — A.  All  those  prices  are  equalized,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
I  have  not  heard  of  anything  else.  That  was  the  understanding — to  equalize 
prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  about  the  advance  in  prices 
from  the  public? — A.  Not  from  the  public;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  making  your  arrangement  with  the  National 
Company,  did  your  union  gain  anything  in  the  shortening  of  hours  or  in  wages? — 
A.  It  did  not  gain  anything  in  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  the  union  men,  but 
we  gained  in  shortening  the  hours  of  those  nonunion  men  who  were  working  non- 
union under  the  old  way.  They  got  an  increase  of  wages  and  shortening  of  the 
hours,  and  worked  under  different  conditions. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  any  particular  feature  of  your  agreement 
in  respect  to  the  mutuality  of  understanding  between  the  combine  and  yourselves, 
and  whether  they  have  been  benefited,  both  sides,  in  addition  to  what  they  had 
before  you  made  this  combination  scale? — A.  You  must  understand  us  first,  that 
we  do  not  deal  with  the  combine  alone.  There  are  other  manufacturers,  who  are 
called  independent  manufacturers  now  since  this  combine,  that  have  been  organ- 
ized, that  meet  with  us  at  the  same  time  the  combine  does,  and  we  arrange  the 
scale  for  all  of  them,  both  the  independents  and  the  combine,  and  they  are  both 
represented  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  scale  is  mutually  arranged. 

Q.  So  that  now  your  union  has  become  in  a  measure  the  regulator  of  the 
scale  for  both  the  combine  and  the  independents? — A.  That  is  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment. We  do  not  dictate  this  arrangement.  It  is  a  mutual  arrangement  through 
representatives  from  their  side  and  our  side,  who  meet  in  conference  and  arrange 
the  scale  of  wages  and  rules,  etc.,  and  hours  of  labor  for  the  following  year. 

Q.  How  many  working  establishments  are  outside  that  arrangement  now  in 
the  country? — A.  There  is  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  another  combine. 
Now,  understand,  we  have  different  branches.  I  am  only  talking  to  you  now  of 
the  tableware  and  iron-mold  branch.  We  have  another  branch — that  is,  the 
chimney  branch — and  there  is  the  bottle  department  and  the  shade  and  electric 
bulb — all  different  departments  working  under  different  management  and  meet- 
ing with  different  committees.  We  do  not  settle  all  the  scales  with  the  National 
and  the  independent  pressed  manufacturers  for  the  other  houses;  they  are  repre- 
sented by  other  manufacturers  who  are  interested  in  that  line  of  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  chimney  manufacturers  in  the  combine? — A. 
The  chimney  men  have  a  combine;  yes. 

Q.  What  others? — A.  That  is  all.     The  bottle  men  have  not  a  combine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  line  of  goods  is  manufactured  by  the  United 
States  Glass  Company? — A.  They  manufacture  the  same  line  of  ware  as  the 
National  and  the  independent  pressed  manufacturers. 

Q.  Has  your  union  any  arrangement  at  all  with  the  United  States  Company? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  Company  entirely  out  of  your  jurisdiction? — A.  Entirely 
out  of  our  jurisdiction.  » 

Q.  Is  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  organized  body? — A.  It  is  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  organized  body. 

Q.  How  many  organizations  are  in  this  United  States  Company? — A.  I  think 
they  started  with  about  16  plants,  and  I  think  they  are  operating  5  now.  There 
is  a  history  to  that. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  that  now;  it  is  a  matter  we  could  not  get  from  the 
other  witnesses. — A.  Before  the  United  States  Glass  Company  was  formed,  in 
1890,  they  were  independent  manufacturers,  all  of  them.  Their  manufactories 
were  distributed  throughout  the  different  States  and  they  formed  a  combine. 
They  called  themselves  the  United  States  Glass  Company.  All  of  them  were 
working  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  association,  and  they  continued  to  do  so 
until  September,  1893,  when  a  lockout  occurred  between  them  and  our  associa- 
tion which  continued  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  we  naturally  gave  it  up — 
our  association.  At  that- time  they  were  operating  16  plants;  they  are  now  oper- 
ating 3  at  Pittsburg,  1  in  Glassport,  Pa.,  1  in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  1  in  Gas  City,  lad. 

itockholders  in  that. 
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Q.  Of  "West  Virginia? — A.  Yes;  he  was  one  of  the  stockholders.     He  was 
interested  in  that  plant  in  Wheeling  which  went  into  the  combine,  but  he  with- 
drew from  that  combine  some  time  ago  and  is  an  independent  manufacturer  now. 
Q.  You  have  had  no  mutuality  of  interest  or  agreement  with  those  concerns 
that  were  in  that  United  States  Company  since  1893? — A.  Since  1893. 

l£  Have  you  made  any  overtures  at  all  for  making  arrangements  with  them? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  When  the  union  men  left  their  establishments,  how  were  they  able  to  run 
with  nonunion  labor?  Where  did  it  come  from,  and  how  were  they  able  to  stand 
and  compete  in  the  market  with  a  fair  class  of  goods? — A.  At  that  time  the  times 
were  very  bad.  If  there  had  been  no  strike  at  all,  our  men  would  have  only  been 
half  employed  anyway,  and  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  sacrifice  something, 
and  with  some  few  of  our  association  who  had  left  the  union  for  some  purpose 
or  another  they  began  to  teach  green  hands,  and  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in 
getting  some  good  ones  from  among  them.  As  I  said  before,  they  were  operat- 
ing 16  plants  at  that  time;  they  are  operating  6  now. 

Q.  In  ordinarily  good  times  would  it  have  been  possible  for  those  concerns  to 
have  run? — A.  Hardly;  because  they  could  not  keep  up. 

Q.  But  the  hard  times  of  1893,  1894,  and  1895 A.  (Interrupting.)  It  was 

their  opportunity,  if  ever  they  wanted  an  opportunity,  to  work  independent  of 
the  union,  and  they  took  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  governed  now  by  your  scale  of  wages?— A. 
Not  at  all;  they  are  paying  a  less  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  scale  that  the  United 
States  Company  is  paying?— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  have  any  scale. 
Nonunionists,  as  a  rule,  have  no  scale;  they  pay  what  they  are  compelled  to  pay. 
Q.  What  they  can  get  men  for?— A.  What  a  man  will  stand,  as  a  rule.  There 
are  some  exceptions.  Some  nonunion  houses  pay  their  men  a  certain  rate  of 
wages  all  the  way  through;  others  just  pay  the  men  what  they  can  get  them  for. 
Q.  Establishments  running  nonunion  are  endeavored  to  be  run  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  piece  plan  or  stint?— A.  Yes;  piecework. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  feeling  in  your  union  from  the  first  until  now 
about  these  agreements  for  12  months  with  the  owners  of  these  plants?  How  do 
your  men  feel  about  it?— A.  They  feel  that  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Is  there  a  unanimity  among  your  people  in  going  into  such  arrangements?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  association. 

Q.  Was  it  reached  by  a  vote,  or  how?— A.  It  was  reached  by  representatives  of 
each  or  our  local  unions  in  convention. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sliding  scale  in  this  agreement?— A.  Just  on  the  one  article  of 
tumblers. 

Q.  In  all  the  general  flint-glass  work,  suppose  there  is  an  advance  in  the  product 
ot  the  lactones;  there  is  no  means  in  your  agreement  of  your  men  sharing  in  that 
advance  at  all?— A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Nor  is  there  any  arrangement  whereby  you  share  in  a  loss?— A.  Not  during 
the  year  for  which  the  scale  is  signed. 

.  Q-,  s°  ji,ha*  during  the  12  months  your  scale  is  perfectly  rigid?— A.  Perfectly 
rigid  while  it  lasts.  J 

«.^'  S,id  y01S  c„omnlitlee  attemPt  ™  any  degree  to  run  a  sliding  scale  lasting  less 
than  12  months? — A.  No.  s 

Q.  Does  your  union  think  it  is  better  to  make  an  arrangement  for  12  months 
than  a  sliding  scale?— A.  Yes;  our  union  does  not  like  the  sliding  scale.  There 
is  perhaps,  a  cause  for  that  The  slidmg-scale  system  must  be  based  now  on 
certain  rebates  and  certain  discounts  that  you  can  hardly  find  out  You  must 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  manufacturers.  It  is  hard 
to  ?each.  They  have  an  understanding  among  themselves  that  they  will  sell  a 
certain  amount  of  glass  to  a  dealer,  and  if  he  buys  so  much  he  will  get  a  certain 

w&tiKre^^  t0  "*°"  that  to  *»**  —  *>  - 

thai"  y(oBuCrd/if  jrutry^I?  Sf  ^  *" "**  ■*""  ™th  ^  a™»ent 
Q.  Have  there  been  any  matters  of  usage  in  your  trade  that  have  caused  frif 
tion  between  you  and  the  employers?— A.  Oh,  yes;  quite  frequently  the™  w! 
been  some  friction.  J  °  nas 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  arbitrate  your  differences  so  that  you  do  not  hav 
any  strikes,  independent  of  your  scale?— A.  We  have  what  we  call  an  arbitrating 
board  among  ourselves  in  some  of  our  departments,  consisting  of  two  manufa 
turers  and  two  workmen.    If  a  disagreement  occurs  in  the  factory  and  it  can  not 
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be  immediately  settled  between  the  workmen  and  the  manager  of  that  factory, 
then  is  is  referred  to  this  arbitration  committee,  or  court  of  appeals,  as  we  call 
it,  with  all  the  evidence,  and  this  conrt  decides  it.  Pending  the  decision  of  the 
court,  pending  the  hearing  of  the  issue,  there  is  no  cessation  of  work  upon  either 
side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  call  in  a  fifth  person  to  settle  it,  provided  the 
manufacturers  and  the  workers  can  not  agree? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FABQUHAK.)  You  have  no  other  arbitrator  nor  umpire? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  stand  squarely  in  an  equal  position,  and  one  side  or  the  other  will  have 
to  give  way  before  you  come  to  a  settlement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  need  any  umpire  at  all  to  settle  your  arbitration? — A.  We  would 
need  one  if  neither  side  would  give  way.  If  neither  side  would  give  way  some- 
body would  have  to  settle  it,  or  there  would  be  a  strike  or  a  lockout. 

Q.  In  your  arrangements  for  reaching  your  scale,  and  even  in  arbitration  in 
your  own  trades,  have  you  not  held,  uniformly,  that  the  two  sides  shall  be  equally 
represented? — A.  Yes;  that  each  side  shall  be  represented  without  calling  in  an 
extra  party  to  settle  it;  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  give  way  until  a  majority 
vote  comes.  We  never  had  a  rule  of  that  kind  that  we  would  call  in  a  fifth  arbi- 
trator, but  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  call  one.  We  have  never  had  any  rule 
prohibiting  it,  or  making  it  necessary. 

Q.  Have  you  had  quite  prolonged  conferences  of  that  kind,  where  both  parties 
have  remained  equal,  until  the  argument  went  one  way  or  the  other? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  your  trade  to  call  in  a  man  as 
umpire  or  final  referee,  or  have  another  arbitrator  chosen  by  the  two  sides  who 
was  not  a  glass  worker  or  who  did  not  know  the  glass-working  business? — A.  That 
is  very  hard  to  tell.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  try  to  educate  a  man  up  to  the 
technology  that  would  arise,  that  he  would  not  be  familiar  with — hard  for  him  to 
grasp  even  by  observing  the  work;  he  could  hardly  grasp  it  from  the  information 
that  would  be  laid  down  to  him;  he  would  have  to  get  a  practical  idea  of  it  in 
order  to  render  a  fair  decision. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment,  in  having  an  extra  member  of  an  arbitration  board, 
as  to  whether  he  should  be  a  man  up  in  the  technique  of  the  trade? — A.  A  man 
with  ordinary  intelligence  could  decide  most  of  the  controversies  that  might  arise 
between  us;  but  I  think  there  are  some  controversies  that  might  arise  sometimes 
where  the  technology  would  be  such  that  I  am  afraid  he  could  not  render  a  fair 
decision,  owing  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  trade.  It  may  be  that  he  would 
be  able  to  do  that,  but  there  are  so  many  little  things  connected  with  the  glass 
trade  that  he  might  perhaps  not  render  a  fair  decision  from  the  information  that 
he  gets  from  both  sides,  even  though  using  his  own  judgment. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  State  forming  a  State  board  of  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes? — A.  I  believe  it  should  be  tried.  I  believe  any- 
thing at  all  that  would  lead  to  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  labor  disputes  in  and  near  Pittsburg  that  have  been 
settled  by  any  of  the  local  boards  of  Pennsylvania? — A.  I  do  not;  no.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  State  has  a  board.  They  have  a  kind  of  a  board,  but  I 
never  heard  of  them  taking  up  any  case  whatever  in  the  labor  troubles  around 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  or  around  the  State.  I  have  heard  more  frequently  from 
the  Ohio  State  board  than  I  have  from  our  own. 

Q.  As  a  worMngman,  do  you  think  it  is  the  best  policy  in  case  of  trouble  in 
any  establishment,  large  or  small,  to  keep  the  men  at  work  until  both  sides  have 
a  hearing? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  for  all  concerned  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  gain  in  making  the  strike  before  the  dispute  is 
passed  on  by  the  shop  or  district  arbitration? — A.  Sometimes  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  something  right  away.  All  manufacturers  are  not  scrupulous  in  that 
regard,  you  understand,  and  some  of  them  use  different  means  by  which  to  attain 
their  ends.  When  it  becomes  obnoxious  to  men,  and  grinding  at  the  same  time, 
sometimes  the  men  just  simply  feel  they  can  not  stand  it  any  longer  and  leave. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  trouble  in  your  trade  among  employers  who  would  not 
recognize  the  union  at  all? — A.  Yes;  we  have  had  some  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  strike  due  to  the  nonrecognition  of  the  union  in  re- 
spect to  claims  for  wages,  after  they  were  once  unionized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  result? — A.  The  general  result  has  been  that  they 
continued  in  operation  nonunion.  Some  of  them  have  failed  and  gone  out  of 
business,  while  others  operate  union. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  establishments  in  your  trade? — A.  we  are  begin- 
ning one  now.     It  is  to  be  run  by  our  association. 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  At  Summitville,  Ind. 
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Q.  What  are  the  surrounding  conditions  there  and  the  arrangements  locally 
with  the  people?— A.  The  arrangement  with  the  people  is  that  they  are  giving 
fuel,  they  are  giving  a  gas  well,  and  they  donate  the  land. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  men  are  going  into  this?— A.  At  the  beginning  there  will 
be  only  36— about  30  of  our  men  going  into  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  will  be  the  probable  expense  of  the  plant?— A.  It 
is  capitalized  at  $12,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  class  of  output  are  you  going  to  have?— A. 
Bottles, 

Q.  As  a  trades-unionist  do  you  favor  these  cooperative  establishments  within 
your  own  union?— A.  This  one  we  are  going  to  build?    Yes. 

Q.  Any  of  them?— A.  This  is  the  only  one  we  have  got,  the  one  we  are  building. 

Q.  Is  it  in  competition  with  those  plants  that  regularly  recognize  your  union?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  that  you  have  of  these  cooperative  concerns?— A.  There 
are  cooperative  concerns,  but  this  is  the  only  one  that  the  association  is  running. 

Q.  There  are  other  cooperative  concerns,  but  do  they  pay  your  scale  and  come 
under  your  agreements? — A.  Some  of  them  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  concerns  that  do  not  pay  your  scale? — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  cooperative  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  just  firms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  this  plant  you  are  building  paid  for  out  of  the  money 
belonging  to  the  union,  or  individual  subscriptions?— A.  Out  of  the  union. 

Q.  Divided  among  the  members  of  the  union — the  profits? — A.  The  profits,  if 
any  at  all,  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  union.  The  union  pays  for  all  of  it;  builds 
it,  pays  for  it,  and  pays  the  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Have  you  any  benefit  association  connected  with  your 
association? — A.  Only  a  lockout  or  strike  benefit.  That  is  in  the  national  body. 
In  the  local  unions  we  have  sick  and  death  benefits. 

Q.  Do  the  local  unions  take  care  of  all  of  their  own  dues  and  funds? — A.  Yes, 
they  take  care  of  all  the  dues  and  fines,  etc.,  but  the  assessments  are  forwarded 
to  the  national  union. 

Q.  Is  the  national  body  and  the  expense  of  the  national  body  supported 
through  an  assessment  or  per  capita? — A.  Per  capita. 

Q.  How  high  is  that? — A.  We  are  paying  23  cents  per  member  per  quarter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  fund  in  the  national  body? — A.  We  have  a  strike 
fund. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  how  much  that  is  now? — A.  I  think  at  last  accounts  it 
was  about  $53,000  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cause  to  take  money  out  of  that  fund  lately? — A.  Yes; 
we  are  taking  out  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Q.  In  what  localities? — A.  Out  in  Honesdale  and  Hawley,  Pa.,  there  is  a 
large  nonunion  cutting  shop.  The  men  were  organized  and  demanded  recogni- 
tion, but  the  company  discharged  the  officers  and  the  men  requested  a  reinstate- 
ment. The  factory  refused  to  reinstate  and  the  men  refused  to  go  back  to  work 
without  it.  Consequently  they  are  out  of  work  and  are  getting  so  much  a  week 
out  of  our  association  as  long  as  they  remain  idle. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate? — A.  Six  dollars  per  week. 

Q.  Married  and  unmarried— do  you  make  a  difference? — A.  Make  no  difference. 

Q.  Just  pay  per  capita  $6? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  lately  to  call  for  more  assessments  than  the  regu- 
lar?— A.  We  have  not  had  any  extra  assessment  since  1898,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  for  an  extra  assessment  for  4  or  5  weeks  in  order  to  pay  relief  to  about 
2,000  members  for  about  4  weeks — in  the  neighborhood  of  $48,000  to  $50,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  organization  in  your  trade,  protective  or  other- 
wise, among  nonunion  men? — A.  No;  we  have  none. 

Q.  Simply  take  what  wages  are  offered  and  stay  under  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  employer? — A.  They  make  their  own  individual  contracts  with  the  employer 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  average  wages  do  your  people  get?— A.  Our 
average  wage  per  week  for  52  weeks  last  year  was  about  $12.80.  You  will  under- 
stand that  we  have  a  summer  stop  of  6  or  8  weeks. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  work  in  the  year? — A.  You  can  not  hardly  tell 
that.  Some  departments  work  more  regularly  than  others.  We  have  different 
summer  stops  in  our  different  departments;  some  stop  2  months,  some  6  weeks 
some  4  weeks.  In  the  glass  business  we  are  subject  to  so  many  uncertainties  as 
to  getting  in  a  full  week  that  it  is  not  often  one  gets  in  a  full  week  outside  of 
some  of  our  departments. 

Q.  It  will  be  as  a  rule  over  10  months'  work  in  a  year?— A.  Oh,  no;  not  any 
more  than  10  months,  at  least. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  initiation  fee? — A.  Our  initiation  fee 
is  $3. 

Q-  What  are  your  annual  dues? — A.  That  is  subject  to  the  local  itself. 

Q.  Each  local  makes  its  own? — A.  Yes.  Some  have  25  cents,  some  35,  and  some 
50  cents.  The  highest  dues  paid  is  50  cents  a  month,  and  as  low  as  25  cents  a 
month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  regulation  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  per 
day? — A.  Oh,  yes;  all  our  scales  regulate  the  hours  of  work;  that  comes  in  with 
our  agreements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  Do  you  have  any  restrictions  on  your  men  as  to  work- 
ing overtime? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  those  restrictions? — A.  Well,  one  of  those  restrictions  is:  We  do 
not  permit  our  members  to  work  more  that  what  we  call  11  turns  per  week — 5i 
days.  We  all  get  a  Saturday  half  holiday  with  the  exception  of  the  bottle  depart- 
ment, which  works  until  4  o'clock  Saturday  afternoons.  All  the  rest  of  the 
departments  work  until  noon  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  any  work  on  Sunday? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  you  have  about  9,000  members? — A.  Between 
nine  and  ten  thousand. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  foreigners? — A.  There  is  very  little  of  the  foreign  element 
in  our  association.    Most  of  the  foreign  element  is  in  the  nonunion  houses. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  about  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  contract  labor — its  regulation — European  labor? — A.  We  have  not  run  up 
against  anything  of  that  character. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  contract  labor  coming  into  your  trade  and  driv- 
ing your  men  out? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  your  constitution  or  by-laws  of  your  locals,  do  you  make  any  distinction 
between  Americans  and  foreigners? — A.  Yes.  The  initiation  for  foreigners  is 
$50. 

Q.  And  for  an  American? — A.  Three  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  object  of  making  that  difference?— A.  The 
object  was  thought  to  be  to  keep  them  away.  We  used  to  have  it  $100,  but  it  did 
not  affect  their  coming  here.  They  could  get  so  much  better  inducements,  and 
they  came  here  without  any  hundred  dollars — came,  perhaps,  with  hardly  any- 
thing— and  they  drifted  to  the  nonunion  houses  the  first  thing.  They  simply 
did  not  have  the  hundred  dollars  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Do  they  ever  pay  that  initiation  fee? — A.  Quite  a  num- 
ber have.  The  difference  in  wages  paid  between  nonunion  and  union  houses 
would  soon  make  up  for  what  they  pay;  but  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  our 
tongue  and  everything  else  is  detrimental  to  us,  and  we  can  not  talk  to  them  in 
trying  to  show  them  what  benefit  they  would  derive  by  going  into  the  association 
until  it  is  too  late,  and  they  get  into  the  nonunion  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  In  other  words,  you  have  no  opportunity  to  reason 
with  them  or  explain  just  what  their  status  would  be? — A.  Not  the  same  as  peo- 
ple speaking  our  own  language. 

Q.  So  that  the  trade  itself  has  grown  principally  by  the  nonunion  shops  bring- 
ing in  foreigners  and  having  a  pretty  wide  apprenticeship? — A.  I  suppose  an 
unlimited  apprenticeship. 

Q.  What  is  your  arrangement  about  apprentices? — A.  We  have  different 
departments  that  regulate  it  in  a  different  manner.  In  our  bottle  department  the 
ratio  is  one  to  ever  15  journeymen  employed.  In  our  press  and  iron-mold  depart- 
ment we  have  two  to  each  10  pots  in  operation.    It  runs  in  that  manner. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  do  the  employers  agree  to  that  apprentice  arrangement? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  shown  any  particular  anxiety  to  increase  the  apprentices? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  contention  with  the  employers  about  the  apprenticeship 
quota? — A.  No;  not  until  this  last  year,  and  then  on  account  more  of  the  scarcity 
of  blowers.  We  had  1  to  every  20  last  year;  this  year  we  have  one  to  every  15. 
That  was  done  more  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  blowers.  We  agree  to  furnish 
competent  men,  and  if  we  can  not  furnish  enough  competent  men  they  have  the 
right  to  seek  them  wherever  they  can  get  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  open  shop,  or  must  it  be  all  union? — A.  No. 
We  did,  in  one  of  our  conventions,  open  up  the  United  States  factories  to  the 
members  of  our  association  who  wanted  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  last?— A.  It  is  in  existence  now.  Some  of  our  members 
are  now  working  for  that  concern. 
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Q.  As  a  trades  unionist,  what  is  your  opinion  about  the  open  shop?— A.  That  it 

1S  O  ^wu^regard  it  as  a  partial  surrender  of  your  principles  and  your  rights?— 
A  Yes  It  is  not  exactly  that,  but  it  is  giving  to  the  nonumomst  employer  skilled 
labor  that  he  could  not  otherwise  get;  that  otherwise  he  would  have  to  pay  to 
teach  He  must  teach  these  other's,  and  if  we  open  the  shops  and  permit  our 
members  to  go  in  there,  he  gets  their  experience  without  having  to  pay  for  their 
education.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  statement  of  your  own  that  you  desire  to 
make  that  we  have  not  covered  that  would  be  of  importance  to  the  commis- 
sion?—A.  I  might  say,  so  far  as  our  association  is  concerned,  that  the  object  is  to 
keep  the  men  at  work,  and  in  harmony  with  the  employers  as  much  as  possible; 
that  the  agreements  that  are  made  between  the  two  associations  should  be  kept 
intact  as  long  as  they  are  agreements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  a  law  making  arbitra- 
tion compulsory  on  the  basis  of  your  union  appointing  two  men,  your  employers 
two  men,  and  let  them  appoint  a  fifth?— A.  I  think  it  might  be  tried,  because  the 
men  would  not  have  anything  to  lose.  What  they  ask  is  fair  treatment.  But,  as 
was  said  before,  sometimes  some  questions  will  arise — some  technicalities  in  these 
industries — that  are  hard  for  an  outside  man  to  understand.  Yet,  take  it  all 
through,  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  persons  to  settle  them. 

Q.  I  mean  compulsory  arbitration.  They  would  have  to  agree  with  and  abide 
by  it. — A.  I  believe  the  intention  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  you  could  get  the 
right  men  as  arbitrators.    That  is  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  you  compel  the  men  to  work  if  the  arbitra- 
tion decided  against  their  contention? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  do  it  without  being  incorporated  as  a 
union?  Suppose  the  decision  was  against  the  union,  could  any  board  of  arbitra- 
tion carry  out  its  judgment  unless  your  body  was  incorporated  and  had  responsi- 
ble officers  who A.    (Interrupting.)    Some   attorney  would  have  to-" answer 

that.    I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  troubles  of  a  compulsory  arbitration,  that 
your  unions  are  unincorporated? — A.  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  an  obstacle  or 
not,  but  I  can  say  that  if  our  present  board  decided  a  case  against  the  workers 
and  the  workers  refused  they  would  be  compelled  under  our  system. 

Q.  The  union  would  force  it? — A.  We  would  say,  you  have  to  work  because 
that  is  decided  against  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  your  unions  to  be  incorporated 
before  they  could  become  parties  to  this  arbitration? — A.  I  could  not  say.  That 
is  a  legal  phase. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  unions  been  incorporated? — A.  None  of  ours. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  permitting  the  incor- 
poration of  unions? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  8, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  B.  GOMBERS. 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Henry  B.  Grombers  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Paequhar.)  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address.— A.  Henry 
B.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters.    Our  home  office  is  260  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  formation  of  your  organization? — A.  The  national 
association,  according  to  my  recollection,  was  organized  in  1889;  but  this  year 
we  changed  it.  In  1889  it  was  organized  under  the  State  laws  of  Illinois.  We 
are  now  operating  under  a  charter  obtained  this  year  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  association  voted  to  abandon  the  Illinois  charter  at  our  annual  convention 
held  in  Boston  in  June  last,  and  it  was  decided  to  work  under  the  New  York 
charter. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  earliest  date  of  the  formation  of  any  national  association  of 
the  master  steam  fitters?— A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  How  much  territory  does  your  organization  cover — how  many  States? A. 
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We  have  members  in  various  States.  Although  there  may  not  be  any  local  asso- 
ciations in  particular  places  in  these  States,  in  other  cities  we  have  local  associa-' 
tions.  For  instance,  I  can  mention  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  others,  principally  theEastern  and  Central  and  Central 
Western  States.  In  the  Far  West  we  have  no  membership  at  all — on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Q.  What  were  the  trade  reasons  that  called  forth  your  organization?  Was  it 
in  respect  to  labor  or  in  respect  to  your  own  members  and  regulation  of  the  trade? — 
A.  Article  II  of  the  constitution  may  be  of  service  in  furnishing  the  objects  of 
the  association  [reading] : 

"  The  objects  for  which  it  is  to  be  formed  are,  the  fostering  of  trade  and  com- 
merce among  master  steam  and  hot-water  fitters,  to  reform  abuses,  and  secure 
freedom  from  unlawful  and  unjust  exactions,  to  diffuse  accurate  and  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  address  and  standing  of  manufacturers,  contractors,  and  mer- 
chants, and  other  matters,  by  monthly  or  weekly  bulletins  or  otherwise;  to  pro- 
cure uniformity  and  certainty  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  this  branch  of  business ; 
to  settle  differences  between  its  members ;  to  promote  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  men  in  this  line  of  business;  to  protect  against  strikes,  ana 
dishonest  and  intemperate  employees,  and  for  general  mutual  protection  and  con- 
servation and  advancement  of  the  business  of  steam  and  hot-water  fitting." 

The  organization  was  formed  before  my  incumbency  of  the  office  of  secretary, 
but  from  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  affairs  I  am  free  to  say  there  were  a 
great  many  things  in  relation  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  business  which  were 
different  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  After  a  number  of  years'  work  upon 
the  subject  there  was  finally  formulated  what  is  called  the  standard  flange  sched- 
ule. Flanges  on  steam  fitting  goods  were  constructed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  A 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  New  York,  and  a  committee 
of  the  manufacturers  of  valves,  pumps,  and  different  things  of  that  kind,  together 
with  a  committee  from  our  association,  met  and  decided  on  a  schedule,  which  was 
published  and  distributed  to  the  trade  at  large,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  of 
great  value.  That  affected  one  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  business.  This 
schedule  appears  on  page  248  of  the  Official  Bulletin  for  September,  1900,  giving 
as  well  the  names  of  the  committee,  many  of  them  being  recognized  as  foremost 
in  a  mechanical  way. 

New  York  City  association,  which  I  am  speaking  for,  is  a  component  part  of 
the  national  association.  That  was  formed  more  especially  to  meet  the  attacks 
of  the  workmen.  It  was  found,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  that  employers 
had  to  organize  and  act  to  some  extent  with  one  another  to  determine  as  to  how 
far  the  workmen  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  their  demands. 

There  are  also  other  reasons  for  the  existence  of  local  associations  in  the  way 
of  protection  to  members  against  dishonest  builders,  owners,  and  other  people 
who  will  contract  to  do  business  and  get  a  building  perhaps  partly  completed, 
cook  up  some  row  with  the  contractor,  refuse  to  pay  him,  and  then  quit  and 
endeavor  to  have  the  work  completed  by  somebody  else.  We  do  have  a  system  in 
New  York  City,  I  am  free  to  say,  and  in  some  other  cities,  whereby  the  secretary 
is  notified  of  any  grievance  of  that  character,  and  the  other  members  are  given 
the  information,  so  that  no  other  member  can  be  let  into  trouble  of  the  same  sort 
with  the  firm  or  corporation  that  starts  out  to  skin  them  on  a  contract. 

Q.  Since  the  formation  of  your  organization  what  experience  have  you  had  as 
a  national  body  in  strikes? — A.  As  a  national  association  we  do  not  enter  into  the 
details  or  merits  of  a  strike  in  any  section  of  the  country.  The  local  associations 
will  occasionally  transmit  information  from  one  to  another,  if  it  is  of  any  assist- 
ance to  them.  For  instance,  I  had  knowledge  a  short  time  ago  of  a  strike  in  this 
city,  in  Washington,  and  the  employers  were  told  that  unless  they  were  careful 
to  concede  the  demands  of  the  workmen  that  they,  the  labor  union,  would  set  on 
the  '•  dogs  of  war,"  as  the  expression  was,  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  where  it 
would  bother  the  trade  terribly  if  they  precipitated  a  so-called  sympathetic  strike. 
I  did  not  waste  much  time,  but  got  in  touch  with  the  New  York  labor  unions  and 
asked  them  specifically  if  their  national  organization  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  warrant  the  New  York  City  unions  taking  up  the  battles  of  Washington  and 
ordering  a  sympathetic  strike  in  New  York  because  a  member  in  Washington 
would  not  concede  the  demands  of  the  steam  fitters'  union.  I  was  told  very 
emphatically  they  would  not  do  that — had  no  power  to  do  it.  I  informed  them 
that  it  was  a  rule  that  could  work  both  ways;  that  if  they  caused  some  general 
grievance  in  some  small  city  that  the  employers  in  the  larger  city  could  lock  out 
the  men  there,  which  would  be  quite  against  their  desires.  So,  therefore,  I  mean 
to  say  we  do  not,  as  a  national  association,  claim  any  jurisdiction  over  local 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  was  a  strike  in  this  city?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  settled  by  the  local  organization?— A.  I  can  give  you  that  data  right 
here.  In  1899,  maybe,  there  was  a  working  agreement  between  the  employers 
and  the  men  which  was  to  exist  for  a  year.  When  the  year  expired  it  was  not 
renewed.  The  men  made  demands  which  seemed  very  unreasonable.  They  had 
been  getting  all  sorts  of  wages,  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  steam  fitters,  and  $1.50  a  day 
for  the  helpers.  They  demanded  $3.50  as  a  minimum  rate  for  fitters  and  $2  a  day 
as  a  minimum  rate  for  helpers.  That,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  an  advance  of  16| 
per  cent  to  33  per  cent,  not  on  the  pay  of  the  good  men,  who  were  receiving  at 
that  time  as  much  as  $3.50,  but  on  the  pay  of  these  incompetent  men,  many  of 
whom  were  here,  and  the  masters  could  not  possibly  agree  to  that,  and  they 
refused  the  demands  of  the  men.  The  existing  agreement  was  not  renewed,  and 
the  men  went  out  on  strike  and  stayed  out  for  probably  a  month,  when  the  men 
came  back  to  work  and  called  the  strike  off  without  any  conditions  at  all.  To-day 
the  men  are  receiving  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  day  and  the  helpers  $1.50.  There 
was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  pay  $3.50  or  perhaps  more  to 
some  of  their  good  men,  but  they  did  object  to  making  a  flat  rate  to  incompetent 
men  of  $3.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqtjhar.)  That  is  the  Washington  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  agreements 
in  these  other  cities  in  the  country? — A.  A  few  of  them. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  it. — A.  I  have  it  compiled  here.  For  instance,  in 
Lewiston,  Me.,  there  have  been  no  strikes.  There  is  no  association  of  employers 
and  neither  is  there  an  association  of  men. 

In  Boston  the  relations  for  the  last  6  years  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
strike  which  took  place  at  that  time  was  settled  by  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  any  differences  which  now  arise  are  settled 
by  meetings  of  committees  from  the  union  and  from  the  employers.  The  rate 
paid  to  steam  fitters  is  $3  to  $4  per  day;  steam  fitters'  helpers,  $1.50  to  $2;  over- 
time, time  and  a  half ,  and  holidays  double  time;  wages  being  paid  weekly. 

In  Hartford,  Conn. ,  they  have  no  cause  for  trouble.  There  is  no  association  of 
masters,  but  there  is  a  steam  fitters'  union  formed,  and  I  understand  they  have  com- 
piled a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  and  demands,  but  have  not  presented  them  to 
our  members,  so  I  can  not  state  what  they  are. 

In  New  York  City  the  last  strike  we  had  was  in  1897.  That  lasted  for  6  or  8 
weeks.  Probably  you  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  that.  It  was  not  a  strike 
against  the  employers  for  an  increase  of  wages  or  shorter  working  hours,  or  any 
grievance  whatever  against  our  association.  The  Columbia  College,  Mr.  Seth 
Low,  president,  was  about  completing  their  steam  heating  and  power  plant,  and 
in  connection  with  the  steam-heating  apparatus  were  putting  in  the  Johnson 
thermostatic  controlling  device.  They  gave  the  steam  heating  contract  to  one  of 
our  members  in  New  York,  George  A.  Suter  &  Co. ,  who  in  turn  gave  the  tempera- 
ture regulation  of  the  buildings  to  the  Johnson  Company.  As  subcontractors  the 
Johnson  people  hired  plumbers  to  do  the  work  of  connecting  up  their  appliance 
to  the  radiators.  The  connection  is  a  little  appliance  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil.  The  steam  fitters  had  a  grievance  against  the  plumbers.  Their  grievance 
amounted  to  the  fact  that  the  plumbers  were  not  affiliated  or  identified  with  their 
central  body,  the  board  of  walking  delegates;  and  they  proposed  to  make  them 
come  into  the  board  of  walking  delegates,  so  they  called  them  nonunion  men 
because  they  were  not  identified  with  that  central  body.  The  plumbers  did  have 
a  union  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  identified  with  the  same  central  body  as  the 
steam  fitters.  When  they  started  to  put  in  operation  their  little— what  you  might 
call  their  warfare  against  the  plumbers'  association,  they  found  they  could  reach 
them  probably  through  our  member  by  declaring  that  our  member  was  employ- 
ing nonunion  men.     Of  course  our  member  denied  the  fact. 

We  had  a  working  agreement  with  the  Journeymen  Steam  Fitters'  Union  and 
under  that  agreement  no  strike  could  be  called  except  the  grievance  was  lodged 
with  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  and  an  arbitration 
called  for.  They  very  casually  told  all  their  men  who  were  in  the  employ  of 
George  A.  Suter  &  Co.  to  gradually  cease  working  with  the  exception  of  two  men, 
one  a  fitter  and  one  a  helper,  so  they  would  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  order- 
ing a  strike  in  Suter's  shop.  That  was  a  subterfuge  which  we  readily  saw  through 
and  notified  the  two  associations,  the  fitters'  and  the  helpers',  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  their  agreement  should  not  be  declared  broken.  The  steam  fitters  did 
not  appear;  the  helpers  did,  but  said  they  could  not  go  to  work  without  fitters. 
All  that  was  of  course  a  subterfuge.  The  fitters  claimed  that  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  notice.  We  gave  a  second  notice  and  fixed  another  date,  but  they  did 
not  appear. 
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On  the  Saturday  following  date  set  for  second  meeting  we  had  placed  in  the 
envelopes  of  every  man  employed  by  our  members  a  statement  telling  them  that 
they  must  appear  Monday  morning  prepared  to  work  under  the  rules  which  they 
would  see  posted  in  the  shops.  These  rules  were  not  divulged,  but  on  Monday 
morning  before  8  o'clock  the  rules  were  posted.  The  men  had  no  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  know  what  rules  were  to  be  posted,  and  yet  on  Monday  morning 
not  a  journeyman  appeared  from  either  association.  That  demonstrated  that 
they  intended  to  strike,  because  our  contention  has  always  been  that  not  having 
knowledge  what  the  rules  would  be  they  could  not  say  whether  the  rules  would 
not  be  better  than  the  old  rules.  Therefore  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  appear 
and  see  the  rules  that  were  to  be  put  forth.  They  did  not  appear  at  any  rate. 
The  strike  started  at  that  point  and  lasted  6  or  8  weeks.  At  the  time  the  men 
went  off,  or  about  that  time,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  media- 
tion and  conciliation,  asked  us  to  permit  them  to  mediate.  But  we  took  the 
ground  from  the  start  to  the  finish  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  The  men 
demanded  nothing  from  us  in  the  way  of  wages  or  shorter  hours — had  no  griev- 
ance against  us.  The  only  grievance  was  that  George  A.  Suter  &  Co.  employed 
the  Johnson  people  as  subcontractors,  and,  through  the  Johnson  Company,  had 
employed  nonunion  plumbers  to  do  that  work — that  is,  they  claimed  that  the 
plumbers  were  nonunion  men,  though  having  a  union. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  the  plumbers' union  in  New  York 
is  connected  with  the  national  association  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
identified  with  the  national  association  that  the  steam  fitters  are.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain they  were  not.  It  was  a  subterfuge.  After  this  row  the  men  came  back 
and  made  concessions.  At  that  time,  in  1897,  times  were  a  little  better  and  we 
could  afford  to  give  them  an  increase,  and  did  give  25  cents  per  day  increase  to 
steam  fitters  and  15  cents  per  day  to  helpers;  but  that  increase  in  pay  did  not  go 
into  effect  until  March,  1898,  because  we  had  taken  contracts  upon  which  work 
had  not  been  started  and  it  was  not  fair  that  it  should.  We  also  made  a  2-year 
agreement  which  expired  in  1900 — this  spring.  We  have  since  made  another 
agreement  with  them  which  lasts  for  three  years — until  1903.  I  will  leave  you 
a  copy  of  that  agreement. 

(A  copy  of  agreement  last  mentioned  follows:) 

Agreement  between  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler, 
Hydraulic,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

RULES.. 
Rule  No.  1. 

The  working  day  shall  consist  of  eight  (8)  hours  between  eight  (8)  o'clock  a. 
m.  and  five  (5)  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  one  (1)  hour  for  lunch,  except  on  Saturdays 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  time  shall  consist  of  four 
(4)  hours  between  eight  (8)  o'clock  a.  m.  and  twelve  (12)  o'clock  noon. 

The  working  day  above  named  shall  be  known  as  regular  time  and  shall  be 
time  actually  employed  at  work. 

No  work  shall  be  done  between  twelve  (12)  o'clock  noon  and  one  (1)  o'clock  p. 
m.  except  by  direction  of  the  employer,  and  then  only  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  or  in  cases  of  necessity. 

Rule  No.  2. 

Regular  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  four  ($4.00)  per  day  of  eight  (8) 
hours.  Fractions  of  days  shall  be  paid  at  corresponding  rates,  but  no  man  shall 
be  employed  for  less  than  one  quarter  (£)  of  a  day. 

Rule  No.  3. 

Any  work  done  between  five  (5)  o'clock  p.  m.  and  eight  (8)  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
on  Sunday,  New  Year's  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Memo- 
rial Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  the  Satmrday  half  holiday  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  the  rate  of 
regular  time,  commencing  at  the  hour  at  which  the  men  report  for  work  by 
direction  of  their  employer.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  start  the  work  until 
after  nine  (9)  o'clock  p.  m.,  then  the  fitters'  time  shall  commence  at  nine  (9) 
o'clock  and  continue  until  said  work  is  completed. 
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Rule  No.  4. 

All  fitters  shall  be  paid  at  quitting  time  on  Saturday  for  the  week  ending  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  previous;  payment  to  be  made  at  option  of  employers,  either 
on  the  job  or  at  the  shop. 

Rule  No.  5. 

No  steam  fitter  shall  work  with  more  than  1  helper,  and  where  more  than  1 
steam  fitter  is  employed  on  a  job  the  number  of  helpers  employed  shall  not 
exceed  the  number  of  steam  fitters  unless  the  helpers  are  employed  at  carrying 
or  distributing  material. 

Rule  No.  6. 

Each  fitter  shall  be  paid  from  the  time  at  which  he"  arrives  at  his  work  within 
the  territory  described  by  a  circle  of  six  (6)  miles,  east,  west,  and  south  from 
New  York  City  Hall,  and  ten  (10)  miles  north  from  New  York  City  Hall  within 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  including  Randalls  and  "Wards  islands. 

In  going  to  work  located  outside  of  this  territory,  each  fitter  shall  at  eight  (8) 
o'clock  a.  m.  be  at  the  above  limits,  and  .thence  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
his  work. 

Rule  No.  7. 

Any  fitter  working  outside  of  the  limits  described  in  Rule  No.  6  shall  receive 
from  his  employer  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  place  at  which  the  work  is 
located  for  as  many  trips  as  he  is  directed  by  his  employer  to  make.  He  shall 
also  receive  amount  of  board  paid  by  him,  and  he  shall  receive  regular  wages  for 
all  regular  time  consumed  in  traveling. 

If  the  fitter  leaves  his  work  before  it  is  completed  and  without  the  consent  of 
his  employer,  it  shall  be  at  his  own  time  and  expense. 

Rule  No.  8. 

Each  fitter  working  outside  of  the  limits  described  in  Rule  No.  6  shall,  at  the 
option  of  his  employer,  board  at  the  place  where  his  work  is  located  or  go  to  and 
from  his  home  daily.  If  the  latter  plan  is  adopted,  he  shall  receive  from  his 
employer  all  extra  traveling  expenses  actually  incurred. 

Rule  No.  9. 

In  going  from  the  shop  to  his  work  or  from  his  work  to  the  shop  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  (1)  mile  each  fitter  shall  receive  from  his  employer  his  necessary 

13X6. 

Rule  No.  10. 

If  the  fitter  is  sent  to  his  work  from  a  point  within  the  above-named  districts 
but  out  of  the  borough  in  which  his  employer's  shop  is  located,  unless  it  be  to  the 
place  in  which  he  resides,  he  is  to  receive  necessary  fare  outside  of  the  borough  in 
which  his  employer's  shop  is  located. 

Rule  No.  11. 

Fitters  going  to  their  work  outside  of  limits  named  in  Rule  No.  6  shall  take  the 
boat,  tram,  or  car  leaving  either  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  district,  as  directed 
by  their  employers,  going  on  train,  boat,  or  car  leaving  nearest  eight  (8)  o'clock 
a.  m.  and  returning  take  the  boat,  train,  or  car  leaving  nearest  five  (5)  o'clock  p.  m. 

Rule  No.  12. 

J£  piiFe  may'  at  the  0Ption  of  the  employer,  be  cut  either  by  hand  or  machine 
at  the  shop  or  on  the  job,  except  pipe  used  for  radiator  and  coil  connections,  which 
shall  be  cut  on  job.  «"«.!» 
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Rule  No.  13. 

Within  the  city  of  Greater  New  York,  and  within  such  territory  as  lies  within 
a  ten  (10)  mile  circle  described  from  New  York  City  Hall,  but  including  the  entire 
city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  members  of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters' 
Association  shall  not  employ  any  steam  fitters  who  are  not  members  of  the  Enter- 
prise Association,  and  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  shall  not  work  for 
any  master  fitter  not  a  member  of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Asso- 
ciation unless  he  signs  and  agrees  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  agreements. 

New  York,  August  2nd,  1900. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City  and  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water, 
Sprinkler,  Hydraulic,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity 
that  on  August  4th,  1900,  all  members  of  the  last-named  association  will  report 
at  the  several  shops  prepared  to  work  under  the  terms  of  the  rules  hereto  attached; 
and 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  and  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot 
Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity  that  no  strike  against  any  member  or  members  of  the  Master  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  shall  be  ordered  by  any  officer  of 
or  entered  into  by  any  member  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water, 
Sprinkler,  Hydraulic ,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity ,  nor 
shall  any  lockout  against  the  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam, 
Hot  Water ,  Sprinkler ,  Hydraulic ,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity  be  declared  by  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of 
New  York  City  so  long  as  the  rules  hereto  attached  are  conformed  to  by  both 
parties;  and 

In  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  any  of  the  rules 
or  agreements  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  such  disagreement  shall  be  submitted 
for  decision  to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of  four  (4)  members  of  the  Mas- 
ter Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  and  four  (4) 
members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic, 
and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity;  and 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  any  of  the  rules  or  agreements  are 
violated  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  or  by  any  of  its  members,  that 
then  no  strike  or  lockout  against  any  member  or  members  of  either  of  the  asso- 
ciations shall  be  ordered  or  put  into  operation  without  first  submitting  the  griev- 
ance or  question  at  issue  to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of  four  (4)  members 
of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
four  (4)  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler, 
Hydraulic,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  take  place  within  two  (2) 
working  days  after  notification  in  writing  from  the  secretary  of  the  association 
having  a  grievance,  and  should  any  board  of  arbitration  fail  to  agree  after  three 
(3)  consecutive  daily  meetings  said  board  of  arbitration  shall  select  an  umpire, 
and  each  side  shall  make  its  arguments  before  the  umpire,  who  shall  within 
twenty-four  hours  thereafter  render  his  decision,  and  said  decision  shall  be  final 
and  binding  upon  all  parties  hereto;  and 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  no  change  in  this  agreement  nor  in  the  rules 
hereto  attached  shall  be  asked  for  by  either  of  the  associations  named  unless  such 
change  is  to  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  August  in  any  year,  and  not  then  unless 
notice  by  the  association  asking  for  such  change  is  given  to  the  other  association 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  next  preceding  the  said  first  day  of  August. 
Such  notice  shall  be  given  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  one  association  to  the 
secretary  of  the  other  association,  and  a  written  receipt  therefor  to  be  the  evi- 
dence of  such  notice. 

Notwithstanding  anything  apparently  to  the  contrary  in  this  agreement,  it  is 
understood  that  no  change  of  any  Mnd  shall  be  asked  for  by  any  of  the  parties 
hereto  to  take  effect  prior  to  the  first  day  of  August,  1903;  and 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  no  rules  shall  prevail  outside 
of  the  working  territory  limit  described  in  foregoing  working  rules;  and 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  at  all  times  during  the  term  of  this  agreement 
proper  credentials  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Enterprise  Association  to  the  Master 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  whereby  the  accredited  representative 
of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  shall  have  the  right  to 
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examine  the  working  cards  of  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association,  as  well  as 
to  ascertain  whether  the  rules  and  agreements  are  being  conformed  to;  and 

In  witness  whereof  the  two  (2)  associations  named  above  have  caused  then 
proper  committees,  having  full  power,  to  sign  these  presents. 
For  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City. 

Francis  A.  Williams. 
Henry  L.  Hall. 
Elias  D.  Smith. 

For  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic,  and 
General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity: 

John  J.  McDonald. 
T.  J.  Wheelan. 
John  F.  Brown. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  is  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water, 
Sprinkler,  Hydraulic,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity- 
covering  the  whole  trade?— A.  That  covers  New  York  City.  The  Enterprise  is 
the  association  with  which  we  have  the  agreement.  There  is  another  labor 
union  of  journeymen  steam  fitters  called  the  National  Association  of  Steam  Fit- 
ters. Their  men  are  nearly  all  employed  in  shipyards  and  machine  shops— more 
that  class  of  business— while  our  men  do  distinctively  steam  fitting  in  the  building 
tr&flps 

Q.  So  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Enterprise  Association  is  over  Greater  New 
York?— A.  Yes;  and  furthermore,  it  extends  10  miles  in  New  Jersey,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Newark.  We  agree  to  employ  their  men  in  that  territory. 
Formerly  it  was  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  City  Hall,  New  York,  but  we  stood 
out  and  said  we  would  not  grant  that;  that  if  they  wanted  that  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment they  must  be  prepared  to  be  at  work  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  any  part 
of  that  district.  We  claimed  if  they  wanted  to  maintain  jurisdiction  over  that 
section  they  must  be  able  to  go  to  work  at  the  same  hour  we  could  get  local  men 
to  go  to  work,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  us. 

Q.  In  all  your  agreements  8-hour  work  is  provided  for? — A.  That  is  uniform, 
and  we  pay  them  $4  a  day.  You  should  take  into  consideration  that  all  the  steam 
fitter  has  to  do  is  to  walk  down  to  the  shop  or  to  the  job  with  a  pair  of  overalls 
under  his  arm.  The  employers  have  to  provide  the  tools  of  every  description. 
Even  a  wrench  or  cutting  appliance  or  any  tool  whatever  must  be  provided  by 
the  master. 

Q.  Will  you  say  what  relation  this  Enterprise  Association  holds  toward  the 
buildings  trades  council  of  New  York? — A.  They  are  part  of  the  building  trades 
council.  It  sometimes  keeps  you  guessing  which  they  are  in,  there  are  so  many. 
The  Enterprise  Association  is  identified  with  the  building  trades  council  and 
the  steam  fitters'  helpers,  by  name  the  Progress  Association — they  all  have 
names — are  identified  with  the  board  of  walking  delegates.  The  Amalgamated 
Sheet  Metal  Workers,  with  whom  we  also  have  agreements,  are  identified  with 
the  board  of  walking  delegates.  We  have  made  an  agreement  with  them  in  the 
last  2  months. 

Q.  You  have  arrangements  through  your  association  with  these  trade  bodies. 
Do  you  have  any  trouble  at  all  with  either  the  board  of  walking  delegates  or 
the  building  trades  council  proper? — A.  No;  we  deal  with  the  unions  direct,  and 
our  agreements  provide  that  if  there  is  any  grievance  whatever,  no  matter  how 
insignificant,  no  action  can  be  taken  by  their  business  representatives  or  by  our 
representatives  until  such  grievance  has  been  lodged  with  the  secretary  or  the 
other  association;  then  within  48  hours — within  2  days — a  meeting  shall  be  held 
to  start  the  arbitration.  After  3  days  of  arbitration,  if  we  can  not  agree  to  settle 
the  difference,  an  umpire  is  to  be  selected,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final,  both 
parties  agreeing  thereto. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  umpire,  whether  he  shall  be  an  outsider  or  a 
man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  trade? — A.  No  rule;  but  we  generally  bring  in  some 
man  who  is  familiar  with  the  building  trades — may  be  another  branch  of  the 
business.  Since  the  strike  of  1897  there  has  been  no  difference,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  and  that  arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  rules  by  one  of  our  members. 
We  finally  arbitrated  that,  and  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  bringing  in  an 
umpire  our  association  committee  named  several  prominent  men,  contractors  and 
architects,  thinking  they  were  familiar  with  the  various  branches;  but  the  journey- 
men objected,  and  finally  we  threw  a  bombshell  into  their  camp,  so  to  speak,  when 
we  said  we  would  suggest  ohe  name  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  is  president  of  the  board 
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of  walking  delegates — their  own  union.  We  think  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  fair-minded 
man,  and  he  stands  quite  prominently  before  the  labor  unions.  So  he  was  selected. 
He  decided  in  favor  of  the  men;  and  as  the  point  at  issue  was  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, we  were  very  glad  he  did  decide  in  favor  of  the  men,  because  he  made  a 
precedent  for  them  which  they  can  not  now  refuse  to  follow,  or  they  will  have  to 
stultify  themselves.  He  made  a  fair  decision  from  his  point  of  view.  Personally 
I  think  he  was  in  error,  so  far  as  the  legal  end  of  it  was  concerned;  but  neverthe- 
less he  decided  in  favor  of  the  men.  It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  policy,  but  we 
gave  him  credit  with  intending  to  be  fair.  That  is  the  only  difference  that  I 
remember  having  arisen  that  required  arbitration.  We  have  got  along  fairly 
well.  We  have  troubles  of  our  own  in  New  York,  but  do  not  keep  stirring  them 
up  all  the  time.  In  Chicago  there  has  been  an  exhibition  of  what  a  strike  can  be 
for  6  or  8  months  past.  When  we  reach  Chicago  I  can  give  you  some  information 
on  that. 

Q.  Just  proceed. — A.  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  they  have  no  strikes  or  trouble  of 
any  kind  to  speak  of.  The  masters  pay  any  rate  of  wages  which  they  agree  upon 
with  the  men,  and  everyone  is  apparently  contented.  There  is  no  trade  union. 
One  of  the  principal  employers  wrote  me  this:  "This  condition  of  affairs  will 
always  exist  where  the  walking  delegate  is  unknown  and  the  men  are  allowed  to 
think  for  themselves." 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  more  or  less  a  hotbed  of  labor  troubles  for  many  years. 
Away  back  in  April,  1899,  strikes  of  the  bricklayers',  masons',  carpenters',  and 
painters'  unions  took  place,  the  men  asking  for  reduced  number  of  hours  and 
increased  pay  per  hour.  The  demands  of  the  men  were  refused  by  the  employers 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  taken  contracts  at  the  then  prevailing  scale  of 
wages  and  the  conditions  did  not  warrant  reduced  number  of  hours  and  increased 
pay.  The  trouble  lasted  until  December,  1899,  when  the  employers  and  men  came 
together,  but  too  late,  as  the  building  business  for  that  year  was  ruined  and  con- 
templated building  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  increased  price  of  material,  but 
more  especially  the  uncertainty  of  the  labor  trouble.  About  February  1, 1899,  the 
plumbers'  and  steam  fitters'  unions  in  Troy  and  vicinity  sent  a  form  of  agreement 
to  their  employers,  with  the  request  that  the  same  be  signed  before  May  1,  1899. 
This  proposition  was  not  accepted,  but  a  counter  proposition  was  made  by  the 
employers,  and  after  considerable  negotiations  the  two  committees  agreed  upon  a 
form  of  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  leave  with  you. 

(The  form  of  agreement  last  mentioned  follows:) 

This  agreement,  made  this  day  of  ,  1899,  by  and  between  the 

Master  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters'  Association  of  the  City  of  Troy  and 
Vicinity,  as  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas 
Fitters'  Local  Union  No.  61,  of  Troy  and  vicinity,  as  party  of  the  second  part, 
witnesseth: 

Article  I.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  not  to  employ  any 
plumber,  steam  and  gas  fittter  who  is  not  a  member  of  Local  Union  No.  61,  of 
the  Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters,  of  Troy  and  vicinity,  while  the  said  Local 
Union  No.  61  can  furnish  from  among  their  members  good,  competent  men. 

Article  II.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  their  employees 
who  are  members  of  Local  Union  No.  61,  for  nine  hours'  labor  performed  daily, 
as  follows:  The  rate  of  wages  for  all  men  employed  at  the  present  time  which 
exceed  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  shall  remain  the  same.  The 
standard  rate  of  wages  for  steady  work  shall  be  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  day;  and.  for  parts  of  a  week,  where  work  is  not  steady,  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  day,  with  the  following  exception,  viz:  That  where  a  young  man 
who  has  been  employed  as  an  apprentice  for  five  years  and  continued  in  the 
service  of  such  employer,  and  who  is  not  properly  advanced  by  experience  so  as 
to  command  the  foregoing  rate  of  wages— the  rate  of  wages  for  such  young  man 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  the  same  number  of  hours'  labor  furnished, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  employer  of  such  young  man  shall  increase  his 
wages  as  his  advancement  and  experience  shall  warant  same. 

Article  III.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  members  of  Local 
Union  No.  61,  for  labor  performed  from  6  p.  m.  to  midnight,  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half,  and  from  midnight  to  6  a.  m.  and  on  Sundays  and  after  1  p.  m.  on 
New  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  Christmas  Day  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

Abticle  IV.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  that  while  their  employ- 
ees—members of  Local  Union  No.  61— are  engaged  in  work  outside  of  Troy  and 
vi6inity,  whereby  they  are  obliged  to  remain  at  such  place  overnight,  to  defray 
the  traveling  expenses  of  such  employees,  consisting  of  transportation  and  board. 
AK1  a fift 
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In  consideration  of  the  above  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  the  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees — 

1st.  That  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  61  will  furnish  the  number  of  hours' 
labor,  and  at  and  for  the  rate  of  wages  mentioned  in  Article  I  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part. 

2nd.  The  party  of  the  second  part  also  bind  themselves  and  agree  that  no 
member  of  Local  Union  No.  61  shall  accept  employment  to  perform  any  work 
pertaining  to  plumbing,  steam  or  gas  fitting  from  any  party  or  parties  in  the  city 
of  Troy  or  its  vicinity  who  are  not  members  of  the  Master  Plumbers,  -Steam  and 
Gas  Fitters'  Association  of  Troy  and  Vicinity. 

3rd.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  also  bind  themselves  and  agree  that 
no  member  of  Local  Union  No.  61  shall  take  any  contract  for  plumbing,  steam  or 
gas  fitting,  or  shall  perform  any  plumbing,  steam  or  gas  fitting  work  before  or 
after  working  hours;  or,  if  not  employed,  shall  not  interfere  in  any  manner, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  such  work,  except  employed  by  a  member  of  the 
Master  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters'  Association  of  Troy  and  Vicinity. 

4th.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  also  bind  themselves  and  agree  that 
the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  61  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  as  individuals, 
and  through  their  unions  and  associations,  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  from 
performing  any  plumbing  work  in  the  city  of  Troy  who  are  not  employed  by  a 
duly  licensed  plumber  therein  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  who  are  not  employed 
by  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association;  and  if  employed  by  a  member 
of  the  Master  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters'  Association  of  Troy  and  Vicinity 
who  holds  what  is  termed  a  conditional  membership — relating  to  Watervliet, 
Green  Island,  and  Lansingburgh,  and  is  not  a  duly  licensed  plumber  in  the  city  of 
Troy — the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  61  hereby  agree  not  to  be  a  party  to 
violate  section  8  of  chapter  603  of  the  laws  of  1892  by  performing  any  plumbing 
work  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Troy  for  such  conditional  member. 

6th.  The  word  "vicinity,"  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  is  intended  to  cover 
Lansingburgh,  Green  Island,  Watervliet,  and  suburbs. 

The  said  parties  for  themselves,  and  by  the  presidents  and  secretaries,  their 
successors  in  office,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  do  hereby 
agree  to  the  full  performance  of  the  covenants  herein  contained. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

In  presence  of —  . 


Since  this  agreement  was  made  there  has  been  no  trouble  and  no  special  reason 
to  look  for  any  trouble,  except,  as  one  of  our  friends  in  Troy  says,  what  might 
come  through  sympathetic  strikes,  "  where  strikes  are  caused  by  the  advice  of 
paid  labor  fakirs  and  cheap  politicians." 

In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  no  strikes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  3  or  4  years.  There 
is  an  agreement  whereby  the  masters  employ  union  men  only,  and  members  of  the 
union  are  to  work  only  for  master  fitters. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  a  strike  took  place  in  1896  which  lasted  for  6  weeks.  The  men 
demanded  $3  for  9  hours'  work,  which  was  an  increase  of  pay.  Some  firms  paid 
the  rate,  but  others  would  not,  and  the  union  became  pretty  well  shattered.  Dur- 
ing last  year  the  men  became  pretty  well  organized,  and  demanded  $3  for  8  hours' 
work.  There  have  been  meetings  between  the  masters  and  the  men  almost  weekly 
for  the  last  6  months ,  but  no  agreement  hasasyetbeen  reached ,  principally  because 
the  men  offer  no  protection  to  employers.  The  men  want  the  masters  to  employ 
only  members  of  their  union,  and  at  the  same  time  the  men  want  to  work  where 
and  for  whom  they  please.  The  employers  see  no  advantage  in  making  an  agree- 
ment based  on  these  lines,  while  the  men  practically  receive  $3  for  8  hours'  work. 
Some  of  the  firms  think  it  would  be  better  for  all  hands  if  an  agreement  was 
entered  into.  I  will  state  that  as  far  back  as  January,  1899, 1  personally  advised 
the  masterfitters  of  Buffalo  to  make  and  agree  upon  some  form  of  agreement;  that 
there  would  be  less  trouble  for  the  men,  less  for  the  employer,  less  for  the  building 
trade  at  large,  less  for  the  people  who  had  building  to  do,  and  less  for  the  public 
at  large.     We  also  take  in  Government  work  with  "  the  public  at  large." 

Toledo,  Ohio:  No  strikes  of  any  consequence  have  taken  place  in  Toledo  for 
some  time.  One  of  the  principal  employers  informed  me  thai  they  have  men  in 
their  employ  that  have  been  there  a  number  of  years — one  man  as  long  as  22  years. 
They  all  seem  contented;  most  of  them  own  their  own  houses,  and  one  owns  3 
houses.    That  is  doing  quite  well.     They  have  an  agreement  as  to  hours  and  pay. 
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I  have  a  memorandum  of  the  agreement  here:  Hours  of  labor,  9;  steam  fitters, 
minimum  rate  of  §3;  steam  fitters'  helpers,  $1.75;  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
and  the  men  are  paid  every  2  weeks. 

Louisville,  Ky. ;  Wages,  $2.50  to  $3  for  steam  fitters;  $1.50  to  §1.75  for  steam- 
fitters'  helpers.  Rate  for  overtime  and  holidays,  time  and  a  half  time.  Wages 
payable  weekly. 

There  has  been  no  strike  among  the  steam  fitters  for  the  past  five  or  ten  years, 
nor  has  there  been  any  working  agreement  regarding  hours  of  labor,  wages,  etc. 
It  is  understood  that  the  journeymen  steam  fitters  are  forming  a  union  at  present, 
but  this  is  only  hearsay. 

In  Chicago  the  present  condition  is  that  the  strike,  which  began  in  February  of 
this  year,  or  rather  the  fight  between  the  building  trades  council  and  the  build- 
ing contractors'  council,  is  still  on.  About  30  days  ago  there  was  an  agreement 
made  with  the  steam  fitters'  union,  signed  by  a  few  members  of  the  Chicago 
Master  Steam  Fitters'  Association,  whereupon  the  master  fitters  who  have  signed 
the  said  agreement  either  resigned  or  were  expelled  from  the  Chicago  Master 
Steam  Fitters'  Association  for  doing  so.  The  members  of  the  Master  Steam 
Fitters'  Association  claim  that  they  have  more  nonunion  men  at  work  than  are 
employed  by  others  hiring  union  men  exclusively.  The  differences  now  exist- 
ing are  not  wages  and  hours,  as  both  are  conceded,  to  wit,  $4  for  8  hours'  work 
for  steam  fitters  and  $2  for  steam  fitters'  helpers,  but  the  fight  is  about  the  right 
of  steam  fitters  to  employ  other  than  union  men  at  union  rates  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  kind  of  pipe  work  to  be  performed 
or  the  amount  that  is  to  be  done  in  a  day,  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
done.  In  explaining  the  meaning  of  that,  I  might  bring  to  your  attention  one  fact, 
that  it  is  very  exasperating  at  times  to  have  the  journeyman  tell  the  foreman  or 
employer  that  a  piece  of  pipe  should  run  this  way  or  that  way,  and  if  they  can't 
do  it  that  way  they  will  leave  the  job,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  master  is 
responsible  for  tne  work  or  that  the  plan  calls  for  it  to  be  done  in  the  way  that 
the  journeyman  is  directed  to  do  it.  Sometimes  the  men  have  said,  "  I  will  not 
do  it  that  way.  Somebody  will  come  along  and  say,  '  He  is  a  bum  steam  fitter; 
doesn't  know  how  to  do  his  work.'"  That  is  very  exasperating.  That  is  what 
the  master  steam  fitters  are  objecting  to — that  no  journeyman  shall  contend  as  to 
how  the  work  is  to  be  done — the  boss  is  responsible. 

The  agreements  sought  to  be  made  in  Chicago  will  cover  Cook  County.  At  this 
time  the  members  of  the  journeymen's  union  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  any  employer 
who  pays  union  wages  and  employs  their  men  only,  regardless  of  any  agreement 
between  the  masters  and  the  men.  This  makes  it  harder  for  the  Chicago  local 
Master  Steam  Fitters'  Association  to  determine  who  is  exactly  in  concert  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  building  contractors'  council  in  their  circular  of 
April  30,  which  circular  precipitated  the  strike  of  the  journeymen,  as  the  circu- 
lar insists  on  the  unions  withdrawing  from  the  building  trades  council  before 
making  any  agreement  in  their  respective  lines. 

No  journeyman  steam  fitter  will  be  employed  by  the  loyal  master  steam  fitters 
unless  said  journeyman  presents  his  resignation  in  duplicate  from  his  union. 
These  individual  resignations  are  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
masters'  association  in  trust  until  a  certain  number  have  accumulated;  then  they 
will  all  be  given  the  same  date  and  presented  for  acceptance  to  the  journeymen's 
association,  the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  make  it  a  sort  of  round  robin, 
so  that  no  man,  on  account  of  his  being  the  first  one  to  resign,  will  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  union,  which  fear  keeps  many  of  them  from  resigning. 

This  information  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  our  national  committeemen  who 
is  in  New  York.  This  is  a  sort  of  sub  rosa  arrangement  at  present  and  not  known 
publicly;  and  that,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  for  the  time 
being. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  do  not  intend  that  as  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record? — A.  I  presume  it  will  not  be  issued  for  some  time.  It  is  all  right  as  a  part 
of  the  permanent  record,  but  I  would  not  like  to  have  that  go  to  the  press  at  the 
moment  because  the  unions  undoubtedly  would  attack  the  journeymen  right  off. 

The  nonunion  employees  of  the  master  fitters  are  occasionally  being  slugged, 
but  the  mayor  of  Chicago  is  now  furnishing  all  the  necessary  police  protection, 
and  even  going  so  far  as  to  offer  an  officer,  when  so  desired,  to  the  men  going  to 
and  coming  from  their  homes  to  the  work,  and  also  police  protection  on  the  jobs. 

In  the  estimate  of  my  informant  the  membership  of  the  union  has  been  about 
300  fitters  and  300  helpers.  Over  a  month  ago  the  official  report  of  the  masters' 
association  was  that  they  had  186  nonunion  fitters  and  186  helpers  working. 
Snmo  rrf  tViHTTi  have  been  employed  in  stock  manufacturing  interests,  such  as 

o  ™.'i™«  i™.*  machine  shops,  and  the  spectacle  is 
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now  presented  of  the  nonunion  men  working  8  hours  and  getting  $4  for  the  same, 
while  the  union  men  have  been  compelled  to  secure  employment  at  $1.75  to  $3  per 
day  of  10  hours;  an  actual  exchange  of  places  has  been  noted  by  some  members 
of  the  masters'  association. 

The  uniform  agreement  promulgated  by  the  building  contractors'  council 
enumerates  principles  upon  which  most  of  the  contentions  are  based.  One  clause 
(No. 2)  specifically  states  "that  both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  that  they  will  not  tolerate  nor  recognize  any  right  of  any  other  associa- 
tion, union,  council,  or  body  of  men,  not  directly  parties  hereto,  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  agreement,  and  that  they  will  use  all  law- 
ful means  to  compel  their  members  to  comply  with  the  arbitration  agreement  and 
working  rules  as  jointly  agreed  upon  and  adopted." 

The  master  masons  signed  an  agreement  presented  by  the  men,  which  was  a 
modification  of  that  promulgated  by  the  contractors'  council.  They  signed  it 
under  a  misapprehension,  and  they  are  very  sorry  to-day  that  they  did  sign  it;  but 
they  are  in  the  mess  and  can  not  very  well  retract.  So,  therefore,  they  are  prac- 
tically alone  in  having  signed  the  agreement  presented  by  the  men. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  there  is  no  working  agreement  with  the  men.  The  labor 
unions  are  not  recognized  by  the  master  steam  fitters'  association,  but  for  all 
that  the  relations  have  been  satisfactory  for  the  last  two  years.  The  union  labor 
is  employed  where  the  contracts  specifically  call  for  the  same,  but  otherwise  the 
employers  hire  both  classes  of  men,  taking  care  to  keep  them  separate  and  apart. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  the  fitters,  and  $1.50  to  $2.25  for  the  helpers, 
for  a  day  of  8  hours.  Overtime  is  paid  for  at  one  and  one-half  rates,  wages  being 
paid  weekly. 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  there  have  been  no  strikes  in  the  past  3  or  4  years.  The 
labor  union  in  that  city  has  a  grievance  committee  to  call  on  the  master  fitters  to 
adjust  any  differences  that  may  arise,  and  the  men,  as  a  rule,  have  generally 
accepted  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  individual  master  fitters  without  going  into 
any  arbitration.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1900,  the  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters' 
Union  presented  to  the  master  fitters  a  request,  but  the  employers  did  not  grant 
the  same.     (Copy  of  request  last  mentioned  follows:) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  4, 1900. 
To  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters: 

We,  the  members  of  local  branch  No.  9,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Union, 
do  request  of  the  master  fitters  that  on  and  after  August  15,  1900,  the  wages  for 
a  first-class  fitter  shall  be  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  per  eight  (8)  hour 
day,  and  for  a  second-class  fitter  three  dollars  ($3.00)  per  eight  (8)  hour  day. 

Each  shop  must  first  employ  two  (2)  first-class  fitters,  then  one  (1)  second-class 
fitter;  then  two  (2)  more  first-class  fitters  and  one  (1)  second-class  fitter;  and  at  no 
time  shall  there  be  a  second-class  fitter  employed  when  there  is  only  two  (2)  fit- 
ters working  for  the  shop;  and  at  no  time  shall  any  fitter  have  more  than  one  (1) 
helper  on  the  job. 

Overtime:  From  5  o'clock  p.  m.  to  12  o'clock  p.  m.,  time  and  a  half;  from  1 
o'clock  a.  m.  to  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  double  time;  also  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays.  For  all  work  out  of  town,  railroad  fare  and  board  to  be  paid  for; 
also  wages  to  be  paid  from  time  of  leaving  shop  until  return  to  the  same.  When 
traveling  day  or  night  for  the  shop,  wages  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  single  time. 

We  also  request  of  the  master  fitters  that  none  but  union  steam  fitters  be 
employed. 

S.  Gilbard,  Secretary. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  No  lockouts  or  strikes  for  several  years  in  the  steam-fitting 
trade.  The  men  are  paid  weekly.  The  strikes  in  the  trades  of  plumbers,  carpen- 
ters, plasterers,  stone  cutters,  etc.,  were  largely  on  matters  involving  wages  and 
hours,  but  the  differences  were  settled  by  arbitration.  The  men  were  given  con- 
cessions, but  are  gradually  pressing  for  more  wages.  I  have  a  copy  here  of  the 
working  agreement  of  the  fitters.     (Copy  of  said  agreement  follows:) 

Working  rules  adopted  tjy  the  Journeymen's  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Protective 
Association,  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1900. 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day  of  labor,  and  it  shall  be  performed  between 
the  hours  of  8  9.  m  and  5  p.  m. 

The  minimum  wages  shall  be  $3.50  per  day  for  all  fitters  passing  an  examination 
as  journeymen  steam  and  hot  water  fitters,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall 
be  $2.50  per  day  for  all  fitters  passing  an  examination  as  junior  fitters. 

Anyone  employing  steam  and  hot-water  fitters  shall  employ  one  journeyman 
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fitter  before  being  entitled  to  hire  one  junior  fitter,  and  thereafter  they  shall 
employ  three  journeyman  fitters  before  employing  another  junior  fitter.  No 
employer  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  two  junior  fitters. 

All  employers  shall  pay  all  board  and  traveling  expenses  on  work  outside  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis. 

No  fitter  doing  work  out  of  the  city  shall  be  allowed  to  hire  any  outside  fitters 
so  long  as  there  is  a  member  of  this  association  out  of  employment,  and  under  no 
circumstances  shall  he  hire  any  fitter  for  less  than  the  regular  rate  of  wages 
adopted  by  this  association. 

No  fitter  shall  work  two  helpers,  either  in  or  out  of  the  city,  except  for  hand- 
ling boilers  or  radiators,  or  for  digging  or  ditching. 

No  member  of  the  association  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  building  where 
the  building  trade  council  working  card  is  not  supported. 

All  overtime  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  Double  time 
shall  be  charged  for  all  work  done  on  Sundays  and  the  following  legal  holidays: 
July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas. 

Members  of  this  association  will  work  with  none  but  members  of  the  J.  S.  & 
W.  H.  P.  Association  of  Minneapolis,  and  any  firm  or  contractor  hiring  a  non- 
union fitter  will  be  considered  an  unfair  firm  or  contractor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  members  of  this  association  will  refuse  to  work  with  said  nonunion  fitter 
until  he  agrees  to  join  this  association. 

P.  S.  Peterson,  Pres. 
Dan  Hanlon,  Sec. 

Approved  by  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Minneapolis,  March  8, 1900. 

Denver,  Colo. :  The  men  have  a  union  there,  but  there  is  no  working  agreement 
with  the  masters.  The  prevailing  union  wages  are  paid,  being  §4  for  steam 
fitters  and  $2  for  helpers,  and  there  are  no  contentions  of  any  moment.  Concern- 
ing the  hours,  I  have  no  information.  Double  time  for  overtime  and  holidays; 
wages  paid  weekly. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. :  The  relations  are  not  very  satisfactory  between  the  masters  and 
the  men.  One  of  the  most  serious  contentions  seems  to  be  that  the  union  has  an 
examining  board,  which  is  claimed  by  the  masters  to  be  a  farce,  as  good  men  who 
make  applications  to  join  the  union  are  refused,  while  inferior  men  are  often 
passed  as  being  competent.  The  union  seems  to  want  to  keep  the  membership 
down,  in  numbers,  of  course. 

The  last  strike  in  St.  Louis  took  place  February,  1899,  said  strike  being  caused 
by  the  journeymen  refusing  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of  the  masters  regarding 
the  working  rules,  and  more  especially  Section  III  of  that  set  of  rules  which  pro- 
vided: "Any  fitter,  having  been  rejected  by  the  examining  board  of  the  union, 
shall  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  M.  P.  F.  A.,  and  if  found  competent 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  shop  that  will  employ  him."  They  thought 
with  such  a  clause  as  that  the  union  could  not  in  justice  refuse  to  pass  a  good 
man  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  position  of  wishing  to  be  considered  fair 
in  their  relations  with  employers. 

Then  there  was  another  section,  Section  V:  "  Master  fitters  to  reserve  the  right 
to  employ  such  labor  as  they  see  fit  to  move  and  place  heavy  material  of  any 
description."  In  other  words,  to  employ  not  only  helpers,  but  laborers  to  do  the 
heavy  hoisting  and  moving  about  and  placing  the  material  in  position;  really 
assisting  the  fitters  to  practically  do  the  heavy  lifting  work.    That  they  refused. 

Then  Section  VII:  "No  fitter  shall  be  entitled  to  any  extra  compensation  for 
having  charge  of  a  job  or  charge  of  a  shop,  except  at  the  option  of  the  master 
fitter."  The  men  refused  to  accept  that  clause,  claiming  that  the  man  who  was 
in  charge  of  a  gang  of  steam  fitters  on  a  large  job  should  receive  extra  pay,  even 
though  he  did  no  extra  work  with  his  hands,  being  placed  there  in  the  nature  of 
a  foreman.  In  a  great  many  cases  that  is  done  now  by  masters  voluntarily;  no 
questions  asked;  but  they  did  not  care  to  have  the  men  incorporate  in  any  work- 
ing agreement  that  the  men  should  be  the  judges  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  paid  extra. 

The  strike  that  was  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  journeyman  to  accept  the 
proposal  made  in  February  lasted  for  3  weeks,  when  some  of  the  masters  weak- 
ened, and  a  joint  committee  from  the  two  associations  met.  Both  sides  made 
concessions,  with  the  result  that  an  agreement  was  patched  up. 

About  2  months  had  elapsed  when  the  journeymen  made  new  regulations,  arbi- 
trarily withdrawing  all  concessions  made  by  them  at  the  conference  formerly 
held,  and  they  at  the  same  time  retained  all  the  concessions  that  had  been  made 
by  the  masters.     The  matter  now  stands  in  that  way. 

Some  of  the  employers  outside  of  the  Master  Steam  Fitters'  Association  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  the  association,  hence  the  union  holds  strongly  to  these  demands. 
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It  makes  it  difficult  for  the  masters'  association  to  effect  a  proper  agreement. 
The  fitters  receive  $4  a  day  and  the  helpers  $2  a  day  for  8  hours'  work. 

Hartford,  Conn.:  $2.50  to  $3  for  fitters,  and  $1.50  to  $2  for  helpers:  8  hours' 
work.  Overtime  and  holidays,  double  time;  wages  paid  first  and  fifteenth  of  the 
month. 

Albany,  N.  Y. :  The  rate  is  $3  per  day  for  9  hours'  work,  and  double  time  for 
overwork  and  holidays;  pay,  weekly. 

Utica,  N.  Y.:  The  hours  of  labor  are  8;  fitters  $3.75  per  day,  and  steam  fitters' 
helpers  $0.83 i  per  day;  that  means  $5  a  week;  overtime  and  holidays  double  pay; 
paid  weekly. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  $2.50  to  $3  for  fitters,  75  cents  to  $1  for  helpers;  overtime, 
one  and  one-half  for  night  work  and  after  12  o'clock  double  time,  as  well  as  on 
all  holidays;  wages  paid  weekly. 

South  Bend,  Ind. :  I  have  a  little  data  here.  Men  receive  $3  to  $3.50  per  day  for 
10  hours;  that  is,  fitters;  helpers,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  In  summer  time,  10  hours'  work, 
and  in  winter  9  hours;  same  pay.  The  rate  for  overtime  and  night  work,  time 
and  one-half;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time.  All  wages  are  paid  every  2 
weeks. 

Omaha,  Nebr.:  Steam  fitters  get  $4  a  day,  helpers  $2,  for  8  hours,  except  on 
Saturdays  when  they  work  4  hours  and  receive  $2  and  $1,  respectively.  Night 
work,  time  and  one-half;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time;  payable  weekly. 

That  is  the  information  I  have  had  collated.  I  might  add  a  little  about  Philadel- 
phia. There  the  men  receive  $2  to  $3  a  day,  fitters,  and  the  helpers  receive  $1.25 
to  $1.75  a  day;  9  hours'  work;  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  Sundays  and 
holidays  double  time,  being  paid  weekly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between  New 
York  wages  and  Philadelphia  wages? — A.  There  is  a  great  difference.  I  think  that 
is  occasioned  to  a  great  extent  by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  the  men 
claim.  We  have  instances  where  Philadelphia  men  have  been  sent  to  New  York 
on  work  taken  by  Philadelphia  contractors,  and  while  they  have  received  $3.75  a 
day  in  New  York,  they  have  complained  of  not  having  as  much  money  in  their 
pockets  as  they  did  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  it  is  cheapness  of  living  in  Philadelphia  that  makes 
the  difference? — A.  To  a  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  makes  that  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
Philadelphia?    How  is  it  they  can  live  cheaper  there? — A.  House  rent. 

Q,  Does  the  average  Philadelphia  workman  own  his  own  house? — A.  I  think 
that  is  so.  I  think  furthermore  the  class  of  men  employed  in  Philadelphia  seem 
to  be  a  little  higher  grade;  they  are  more  apt;  there  is  a  little  more  ambition. 

Q.  That  applies  to  all  trades  in  Philadelphia? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 
Of  course  I  am  a  New  Yorker,  and  it  may  seem  peculiar  that  I  talk  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  that  argue  that  the  better  the  condition  of  the 
workmen  the  lower  the  wages  would  be? — A.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Q.  Practically  in  this  case  it  does? — A.  In  the  largest  cities  the  rates  are  more 
per  day,  and  in  many  cases  shorter  working  hours,  and  yet  it  seems  there  is  more 
contentment  in  the  smaller  places  at  lower  wages.  That  seems  to  be  a  fair  deduc- 
tion from  the  information  at  hand,  from  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Is  the  wage  the  only  factor  that  indicates  the  condition 
of  the  workingman? — A.  Not  necessarily.  The  opportunities  are  greater  with 
the  higher  wage  if  the  men  accept  them.    That  is  my  theory. 

Q.  (By_  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  the  same  frugality  were  practiced  with  the  higher 
wage  as  is  practiced  with  the  lower  wage,  it  would  improve  the  condition? — A.  It 
would  put  them  far  beyond  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  smaller  cities,  but 
New  York  workmen  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  they  are  apt  to  dissipate  their 
wages  and  throw  them  away. 

Q.  How  does  it  stand  in  respect  to  the  steadiness  of  employment  in  the  two' 
cities? — A.  I  think  I  would  not  be  competent  to  state  as  to  the  steadiness  of 
employment  in  cities  outside  of  New  York.  As  to  the  employment  in  New  York 
City,  we  find  great  difficulty  during  the  winter  months,  our  busy  season,  to 
obtain  enough  good  men,  and  that  is  one  of  the  pernicious  features  of  unions  in 
large  cities.  You  speak  of  trusts;  labor  unions,  to  my  mind,  as  they  exist  to-day 
in  some  cities,  constitute  the  greatest  trust  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  their 
own  jurisdiction  goes.  They  will  take  in  only  such  men  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  them  to  take  in.  They  want  to  keep  down  their  membership.  It  seems 
to  be  part  of  their  policy,  and  no  matter  what  they  say  to  you,  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  have  masters  sit  in  their  meetings — permit  them  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nations of  candidates  for  admission  to  their  unions — regardless  of  all  that,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  do  not  take  in  good  men  oftentimes  that  should  be  taken 
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in.  You  may  say  the  steam  fitters'  helpers'  union  has  in  its  membership  to-day 
men  who  are  better  fitters  than  some  in  the  steam  fitters'  union,  and  yet  the  good 
helpers,  the  best  of  them,  are  only  receiving  $3.30  a  day,  under  the  advanced  rate 
of  wages,  while  the  employers  are  compelled  to  pay  the  poor  fitters  §4.  There  is 
injustice  there.  Many  a  helper  would  like  to  come  up  from  the  helpers'  union 
into  the  fitters'  union,  but  he  is  kept  down,  kept  back.  That  is  where  one  of  the 
features  of  the  trust  theory,  I  think,  is  clearly  set  forth. 

Q.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  unions  discriminate  in  respect  to  those  who 
become  members.  Wouldn't  you  think  it  natural  that  the  union  should  take  the 
best  membership  they  could  to  save  competition  against  first-class  nonunion 
labor? — A.  You  would  think  so. 

Q.  Is  not  the  general  rule  that  first-class  workmen  can  always  get  inside  the 
unions,  unless  there  are  personal  reasons,  such  as  enter  a  man's  life — where  his 
simple  smartness  as  a  workman  is  probably  overbalanced  by  his  social  habits  and 
in  a  good  many  other  ways? — A.  I  was  about  to  say  that  good  men  can't  force 
themselves  into  a  union.  They  don't  always  obtain  admission  upon  going  up  for 
examination.  There  are  all  sorts  of  stumbling  blocks  placed  in  their  way.  A 
deposit  must  be  made  (S50  I  think  it  is  in  New  York  City)  and  they  may  then 
appear  to  be  examined.  They  are  called  before  the  meeting,  the  examining  board, 
and  they  are  told  to  appear  again  at  a  certain  time,  when  there  is  some  hitch  and 
they  are  called  up  again.  In  the  meantime  they  may  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  job  somewhere  else,  and  have  taken  that  job;  and  if  they  ever  want  to  come 
in  again  they  have  got  to  go  through  that  same  procedure.  I  know  we  made,  as 
an  association,  a  protest  to  the  labor  union  that  they  had  not  taken  enough  good 
men  into  the  union  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  number  of  men  in  busy 
times.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  go  ahead  with  some  buildings  that  were 
suffering  for  want  of  steam-fitting  work,  especially  in  cold  weather.  The  people 
were  howling  for  steam  heat  and  power.  There  was  a  feature  incorporated  in 
the  proposition  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  National  Protective  Association  of 
Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers  which  we  would  have  liked  to  incorporate  in  our 
agreement.  There  was  a  clause  there  which  was  a  very  good  one.  It  reads  as 
follows.     [Reading:] 

"Whenever  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  special  cases  of  emergency  shall 
require  additional  workmen  to  execute  the  work  immediately  and  expeditiously, 
and.  when  after  due  requisition  and  notice  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  sup- 
ply additional  members  it  shall  be  unable  to  procure  and  supply  them  and  there 
is  danger  or  apprehension  of  serious  delay  in  said  work,  then  the  party  of  the 
first  part  shall  have  the  right  to  engage  workmen  not  members  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part  to  perform  such  work,  either  with  or  without  the  .consent  of  mem- 
bers of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  it  being  expressly  understood  that  such 
additional  workmen  employed  in  such  emergency  cases  are  only  temporary  sub- 
stitutes of  the  party  of  the  second  part  and  shall  not  remain  longer  than  such 
time  when  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  able  to  supply  its  members  to  the 
amount  required,  and  that  in  no  case  shall  members  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part  be  dismissed  or  removed  to  make  room  for  any  persons  not  members  of  the 
party  of  the  second,  part.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  affect  the  right  to  dis- 
miss for  proper  cause  one  member  in  order  to  replace  him  by  another  member  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  it  is  so  difficult,  as  you  say,  for  men  to  get  into  labor 
unions,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
maintains  scores  of  organizers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  nearly 
all  local  unions  have  organizers,  and  that  there  have  been  more  national,  State, 
city  central,  and  local  unions  organized  under  the  American  Federation  in  this 
past  year  than  ever  before  in  its  history?— A.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing where  they  have  no  organizations  to-day,  not  to  increase  the  rneinbers  in  their 
organization.  For  instance,  the  man  who  organized  the  Washington  fitters  was 
simply  an  agitator  that  came  down  here  and  stirred  up  a  muss  and  fuss  to  get  a 
union  together  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  unions  in  other  sections.  There 
was  no  union  here.  He  came  and  organized  a  union  for  a  few  men  and  tried  to 
make  that  a  close  corporation  as  against  every  other  fitter  in  the  city.  They  don't 
organize  to  bring  into  their  unions  members  needed  in  their  unions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  is  so  with  all  unions,  or  just  these  unions  of  which  you 
have  personal  knowledge? — A.  I  know  from  the  unions  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  that  that  is  their  purpose.  I  can  not  speak  of  trades  I  am  not  directly 
familiar  with.  For  instance,  they  do  not  have  an  organizer  in  New  York  City  to 
go  around  and.  bring  men  into  their  union.  They  have  a  union  now  of  about  800 
men  in  New  York  City.  They  do  not  care  to  increase  that  to  1,200  men.  They 
would  rather  have  800  and  control  the  work,  so  as  to  make  our  people  only  employ 
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that  800,  and  so  the  work  during  the  year  will  be  distributed  among  the  800 
instead  of  1,200.  By  the  way,  the  National  Association  of  Journeymen  Steam 
Fitters  is  an  incorporated  organization;  the  Enterprise  is  not.  Most  of  the  labor 
unions  are  unincorporated.  I  know  of  very  few  incorporated  labor  unions.  They 
are  simply  intangible.  Try  to  put  your  fingers  on  them  and  they  are  not  there. 
It  is  a  fact.  They  have  had  delegates  for  the  Enterprise 'Association  and  the 
Progress  Association  of  steam  fitters  and  steam  fitters'  helpers  under  injunction 
in  New  York;  that  is,  this  National  Association  did,  and  they  have  had  them 
arrested  for  interfering  with  their  men  going  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Have  you  any  agreement  at  all  with  the  National 
Association? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  with  the  Enterprise? — A.  We  employ  Enterprise  men  only. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  that  the  labor  unions  were  simply  trusts,  and  also 
mentioned  why — by  confining  the  membership  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible 
they  had  a  greater  control  of  their  men.  How  do  you  define  your  own  organiza- 
tion? How  near  do  you  come  to  the  trusts,  as  distinct  from  labor  unions,  in  your 
operation?  It  is  not  the  expression  in  your  constitution  that  I  speak  of.  It  is, 
practically,  how  you  operate? — A.  In  New  York  City  any  reputable  concern  in 
the  steam  and  hot  water  fitting  business  is  eligible  to  membership  in  our  associa- 
tion.   We  do  not  say  5  members  or  25  in  that  city. 

Q.  What  are  your  conditions  of  membership,  your  initiation  fee,  annual  dues, 
etc.? — A.  [Reading] :  "  This  association  shall  be  composed  of  corporations,  firms, 
and  individuals  engaged  in  steam,  hot  water  heating,  or  wrought-iron  pipe  fitting, 
doing  business  as  such  in  the  United  States  of  America,  having  a  properly  equipped 
establishment  of  their  own,  with  facilities  for  constructing,  erecting,  and  installing 
plants  in  the  lines  designated,  and  who  shall  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  this  constitution." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  an  applicant  voted  upon,  and  blackballed,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? — A.  Where  there  is  a  local  association  he  must  apply  to  it.  He 
becomes  admitted  there.  That  of  itself  makes  him  a  member  of  tho  State  asso- 
ciation, if  there  is  one,  but  if  there  is  no  State  association  in  the  State  where  that 
city  is  located,  then  it  takes  him  directly  into  the  National  Association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  dues  local  dues? — A.  There  is  a  stated  sum 
paid  to  the  National  Association  for  the  maintenance  of  its  work. 

Q.  Per  capita? — A.  Per  capita.  Well,  it  is  graded.  We  have  no  objection  to 
telling  the  dues.  There  are  local  association  dues.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  New  York  City  Association's  initiation  fee  is  $25.  The  National  Associa- 
tion dues,  which  they  are  compelled  to  pay  by  reason  of  being  members  of  the 
association,  are  graded  under  Article  VII  of  the  national  constitution,  page  8. 
[Beading:] 

"  In  all  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  upward  the  annual  dues  shall  be  as 
follows:"    It  starts — • 

"  For  members  doing  less  than  $10,000  yearly,  $5  per  year. 

"For  members  doing  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  yearly,  $10  per  year. 

"For  members  doing  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  yearly,  $15  per  year. 

"  For  members  doing  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  yearly,  $20  per  year. 

"  For  members  doing  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  yearly,  $30  per  year. 

"For  members  doing  from  $60,000  to  $80,000  yearly,  $40  per  year. 

"For  members  doing  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  yearly,  $50  per  year. 

"  For  members  doing  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  yearly,  $75  per  year. 

"For  members  doing  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  yearly,  $100  per  year. 

"For  members  doing  over  $200,000  yearly,  $150  per  year." 

The  larger  business  a  man  does,  the  more  benefit  it  is  to  him  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting him.  On  the  theory  of  protection  I  can  instance  a  case  that  happened 
very  recently.  A  certain  one  of  our  New  York  City  members  a  year  or  more  ago 
received  a  contract  for  the  steam  heating  of  a  building  in  New  York  City.  The 
contract  was  signed  and  everything,  for  the  net  sum  of  money,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $6,000.  He  was  about  to  proceed  with  that  work  when  he  discovered 
there  were  liens  filed  against  the  building  by  other  contractors.  Well,  he  imme- 
diately thought,  Here  is  a  building  lien;  must  I  proceed  with  the  contract?  He 
refused  to  proceed  with  the  contract.  He  immediately  notified  me,  as  secre- 
tary, of  the  condition  of  affairs.  I  have  that  information  to  give  to  any  member 
who  should  ask  me,  What  about  such  a  contract?  I  understand  so-and-so  has 
that  contract  and  I  don't  care  to  interfere  with  business  he  has  taken.  As  a  result 
that  information  is  available  to  him,  and  he  can  get  it.  There  is  fib  need  of  him 
going  in  and  doing  the  work  and  not  being  paid  for  it,  when  the  information  is 
right  before  him  if  he  would  ask  for  it.    We  have  at  times  considerable  trade 
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information  at  large  from  secretaries,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  prote  :tion,  and  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  proper,  and  legal — no  attempt  to  do  anything  that  is  not. 

Q.  Yon  define  trusts  as  simply  combinations,  not  meaning  trusts  as  the  old 
word  is  used— simply  combinations  of  capital  or  labor?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  in  the  slightest  degree  our  association  could  be  charged  with  being  a 
trust.     It  is  practically  impossible. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  able  to  organize  your  association  in  all  the  large  cities  in 
the  United  States,  would  it  not  be  for  the  positive  benefit  of  the  association?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  an  advantage  to  have  uniform  rules  all  over,  even  to  local 
conditions  in  all  those  great  cities— an  advantage  to  the  trade,  an  advantage 
to  those  investing  capital  in  it?— A.  On  the  question  of  labor  I  don't  see  how  it 
could  very  well  be  .brought  about,  because  the  conditions  are  so  different  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  There  are  other  conditions,  as  to  information  that 
could  be  disseminated  from  one  to  the  other.  For  instance,  a  contractor  would 
come  in  here  and  do  business.  After  a  while  he  would  fail  and  swindle  everybody 
in  the  trade,  manufacturers,  builders,  steam  fitters.  His  field  of  operations  in 
this  city  is  exhausted,  and  he  goes  to  another  city.  Now,  if  we  can  impart  that 
information  to  our  secretary,  to  beware  of  such  a  man,  and  if  we  can  organize  in 
every  large  center,  it  would  be  invaluable  to  the  community  at  large;  and  that  is 
a  thing  that  can  be  figured  and  calculated  right  down  to  the  man  who  spends 
money  in  putting  up  the  building. 

Q.  Have  you  any  control  at  all  over  the  material,  any  advantage  in  having  your 
National  Association,  as  far  as  the  material  is  concerned? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  worth  or  standing  of  the  parties  who  furnish  material? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  combined — taken  in  19  or  20  cities.  Would  it  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  trust  if  you  had  40,  60,  or  80?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  assume  the 
idea  of  trusts  at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  trade  protection,  and  I  do  not  consider 
trade  protection  a  trust. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  say  that  an  association  of  workingmen  for  the  regulation  of 
the  customs  and  usages  of  any  trade  would  be  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as 
your  association — protective?  Is  not  that  all  there  is  to  it — protection  as  to  wages, 
rights  of  workmen,  etc.?  Would  not  that  be  the  general  average  of  opinion  about 
these  things,  instead  of  designating  all  labor  unions  as  trusts? — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  I  used  the  term  in  this  way:  That  I  considered  certain  labor  unions  had 
some  of  the  pernicious  features  of  a  trust. 

Q.  Is  not  your  organization  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  trust? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  figured  out  so. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  the  whole  of  the  tin-plate  producers  of  the  United 
States,  combined  as  they  are  now,  handling  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion, could  be  called  a  trust? — A.  Until  you  get  practically  the  whole  of  anything 
together  it  is  not  a  trust. 

Cjj.  If  your  organizations  were  combined  and  included  up  to  80  or  90  per  cent 
of  the  whole  of  the  master  steam  fitters  of  this  country,  would  it  become  a  trust? — 
A.  No.  I  will  tell  you  why:  Don't  confuse  our  business  with  the  manufacturing 
business.  The  business  of  the  master  steam  fitters  is  that  of  installing,  contracting 
to  put  in  place.  Any  man  can  put  a  shingle  out  as  a  master  steam  fitter — carry 
his  office  in  his  hat,  buy  his  material,  and  do  the  work,  It  does  not  necessarily 
require  an  establishment  with  a  large  number  of  employees  at  all.  Ours  is  the 
construction  part.  It  is  not  like  a  concern  that  can  control  or  regulate  its  out- 
put, like  a  manufactured  article,  so  there  must  be  drawn  a  distinction.  So  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  form  a  national  trust  in  our  line  of  con- 
tracting business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  your  members  in  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants 
or  upward  any  advantages  over  contractors  who  are  not  members  of  the  organi- 
zation?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Could  you  say  how? — A.  One  of  them  is  that  question  of  information,  in  the 
line 'of  notifying  about  dishonest  contractors,  probably.  That  of  itself  would  save 
them — the  firm  I  spoke  of — $150.  That  one  piece  of  information  once  in  a  year 
would  pay  some  members'  dues  many  times  over. 

Q.  I  believe  you  admitted  they  have  also  an  advantage  in  procuring  building 
materials? — A.  No;  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  can  place  before  you  what  we  call 
trade  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  national  convention  of  June  10,  1899,  at  Buffalo. 
They  are  open  to  the  world,  and  I  will  read  from  them.     [Reading:] 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  confine  the  purchase  of  steam- 
fitters'  material  to  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  who  sell  goods  to  master 
steam  fitters  only,  as  defined  in  these  resolutions." 
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Now,  I  will  show  you  the  difference  between  our  association  and  the  plumbers. 
[Reading:] 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  in  the  future  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  'master  steam  fitter,'  as  set  forth  in  the  above  resolution,  to 
entitle  him  to  purchase  steam  fitters'  material,  be  construed  to  mean  a  master 
steam  fitter  who  has  an  established  place  of  business  and  represents  the  industry 
of  steam  fitting,  and  who  is  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association." 

In  other  words,  anybody  legitimately  in  the  business  is  entitled  to  buy  material. 
We  do  not  say  that  you  must  be  a  member  of  this  association,  the  same  as  some 
trade  associations  do,  or  attempt  to  do.  We  do  not  say  that.  That  would  be 
unfair,  because  in  some  cities  we  may  have  10  members  of  the  trade  in  our  organ- 
ization, and  there  may  be  5  outside  people  whom  we  would  not  want  in  the  asso- 
ciation, not  considered  as  high-class  contracting  concerns,  who  would  be  of  no 
earthly  use,  and  who  would  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  trying  to  maintain  the 
caliber  of  the  association  and  its  work — some  men  who  would  know,  nothing 
about  sitting  down  with  a  committee  of  mechanical  engineers.     [Reading:] 

"Resolved,  That  each  local  association  shall  adopt  such  measures,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  national  executive  committee,  as  will  prevent  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  from  selling  other  than  master  fitters,  as  defined  above." 

That  looks  rather  strong.    The  next  clause — 

[Reading:] 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  request  that  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
steam  and  hot-water  heating  material  discontinue  the  practice  of  selling  goods  to 
any  so-called  heating  contractors  who  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  corpora- 
tions or  owners  of  large  estates  or  buildings  or  their  representatives,  who  can  not 
be  said  to  be  heating  contractors  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  and  where  local  asso- 
ciations exist  to  confine  their  sales  to  members  of  this  organization. 

"Resolved,  That  these  measures  are  just  and  necessary  to  our  welfare,  and  a 
rigid  enforcement  is  demanded." 

We  requested  manufacturers  to  do  that.  Now  we  have  no  means  that  we  seek 
to  employ  to  make  a  manufacturer  do  anything.    It  is  a  request. 

We  have  what  we  call  the  exempt  consumers'  list.  They  say,  Well,  you  don't 
want  a  manufacturer  to  sell  to  anybody  but  the  master  fitter.  We  qualify  it. 
[Reading:] 

"  Exempt  consumers'  list. 

"  I.  The  Federal  and  State  Governments." 

No  manufacturer  is  prevented  from  selling  to  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments. We  have  no  objection  to  that,  because  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments are  not  competitors  in  any  way.     [Reading:] 

"  II.  Corporations  or  firms,  on  articles  or  material  required  in  conveying  their 
manufactured  product  to  point  of  distribution,  such  as  gas,  water,  oil,  electric- 
wire  conduits,  etc.." 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  attempt  to  say  to  any  pipe  manufacturer,  "  You  can 
not  sell  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,"  because  they  do  not  interfere  in  any  shape, 
way,  or  form  with  the  steam-fitting  trade.     ^Reading:] 

"III.  Manufacturers,  on  articles  or  material  required  in  and  to  be  made  up  as 
a  part  of  the  goods  they  manufacture." 

,  For  instance,  for  a  long  time  a  certain  concern  in  one  of  our  prominent  cities 
would  not  sign  or  agree  to  favor  our  members,  because,  as  he  said,  "  It  would 
take  away  my  best  customer."  I  said,  "  Who  is  that?"  He  replied,  "  I  will  tell 
you  the  line  of  business — locomotive  builders.  I  sell  him  steam  gauges,  and  I  sell 
a  great  many  to  other  locomotive  builders."  I  said,  "  There  is  no  objection  at  all; 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  sell  such  people."  When  he  understood  that,  he  was  very 
glad  to  confine  his  sales  to  trade  channels.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  manufac- 
turer who  wanted  to  place  the  manufactured  product  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and 
distributors  and  dispensers  of  his  material.  It  was  a  personal  matter  with  him 
to  see  that  as  a  manufacturer  he  did  not  injure  the  trade  of  his  customers  who 
were  practically  the  retailers.     [Reading:] 

"IV.  All  further  exemptions  to  be  regulated  by  local  associations,  but  are  not 
to  become  operative  until  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee." 

In  other  words,  suppose  in  the  East  there  is  a  woolen  mill  and  the  people  in 
Boston  say,  "  Why,  yes;  we  don't  care  if  you  sell  to  the  woolen  mills;  they  have 
steam  fitters  employed  the  year  round;  they  don't  bother  us."  Suppose  it  is  the 
Chicago  stock  yards,  or  the  Altoona  car  shops,  it  is  perfectly  proper;  we  do  not 
object  to  that.  The  principle  involved  in  the  resolutions  is  to  try  to  confine  the 
safes  of  manufactured  wares  in  our  line  to  the  legitimate  channel,  just  the  same 
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as  the  woolen  manufacturer  in  Rhode  Island  will  sell  his  product  to  his  commis- 
sion merchant  in  New  York  and  other  cities  and  let  them  sell  to  jobbers  who  in 
turn  sell  to  dealers  and  consumers.  Let  the  material  come  through  the  proper 
channels  of  trade.  This  is  one  of  the  theories  on  which  our  trade  resolutions 
are  based. 

Q.  When  your  organization  can  dictate  to  the  manufacturers  in  any  respect, 
does  it  take  on  some  of  the  offensive  features  of  trusts?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 
We  say  to  every  manufacturer  and  dealer,  say  it  now  openly:  It  is  perfectly  legal, 
and  you  have  every  legal  right  to  sell  to  whom  you  see  fit  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  any  part  of  the  earth,  but  our  members  want  to  exercise  that  same 
great  American  prerogative  to  buy  from  whom  they  see  fit;  and  they  certainly  do 
not  propose  to  buy  from  those  who  generally  make  competitors  of  themselves  in 
selling  to  steam  fitters'  customers. 

Q.  Is  not  that  an  intimation,  then,  that  if  they  do  not  comply  with  your  trade 
regulations  it  is  to  be  understood  that  you  will  not  purchase  from  them? — A.  Not 
necessarily,  because  we  publish  a  list  of  those  people  who  will  do  that,  and  on 
that  list  are  some  of  the  best  concerns  in  the  United  States;  and  I  think  they 
would  be  quite  offended  if  you  say  they  are  interested  in  a  trust  with  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  After  all,  do  not  your  rules  amount  to  a  kind  of  a  semi- 
boycott? — A.  We  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  boycott.  We  have  no  blacklist. 
We  have  a  "list  in  accord,''  which  is  published  in  this  Bulletin,  and  it  goes  to 
the  public  containing  the  list  of  all  those  who  are  in  accord  with  the  theory  or 
idea  that  goods  should  go  through  the  proper  channels  of  trade,  and  members  of 
the  association  give  preference  to  these.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Why 
shouldn't  they?  Why  shouldn't  you  deal  with  the  house  that  is  your  friend  rather 
than  with  someone  who  deliberately  goes  around  behind  your  back  and  tries  to 
take  trade  away  from  yon  as  a  contractor? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think,  then,  that  the  labor  union  is  a  trust,  and  your 
organization  is  not  a  trust? — A.  I  did  not  say  the  labor  union  is  a  trust.  I  do  not 
say  it  as  flat-footed  as  that.  I  say  a  great  many  of  them  are  following  the  lines 
and  operate  as  trusts  practically,  but  there  is  no  central  body  through  the  United 
States  making  one  trust.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misinterpreted  or  misconstrued. 
The  labor  unions  constitute  and  form  themselves,  in  a  great  many  cities,  into  a 
practical  trust,  because  they  do  control  and  shut  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  the  country  where  contractors  have  gone 
into  agreements  that  they  will  not  buy  materials  from  manufacturers  who  sell  to 
the  contractors  who  are  not  members  of  the  contractors'  councils  or  organiza- 
tions?— A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  such  things? — A.  I  read  the  newspapers,  certainly,  but  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  any  such  trust  in  our  line  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  done  in  your  own  trade  in  the  city  of 
Chicago? — A.  That  they  would  not  buy  material  from  anyone  who  was  not  a 
member  of  our  association?    We  have  no  association  in  Chicago  now. 

Q.  No;  that  they  would  not  buy  material  from  those  who  furnished  materials  to 
those  outside  of  the  irorganization? — A.  I  know  that  they  had  sometime  ago,  I 
think  it  was  1898.  In  1897,  at  the  convention  in  New  York,  the  Chicago  dele- 
gation came  on  with  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  they  were  incorporated 
in  the  trade  resolutions.  I  personally  did  not  have  at  that  time  the  information 
and  knowledge  since  obtained.  One  resolution  was  that  no  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation would  buy  from  anybody  who  did  not  confine  their  sales  to  members  of 
our  association.  That  was  published  as  a  part  of  the  old  trade  resolutions.  After 
a  while  I  saw  that  was  an  opportunity  to  make  contention  by  the  conservative 
members  of  our  association.  In  my  own  opinion — I  do  not  speak  for  the  associa- 
tion now — in  my  opinion,  that  was  unjust.  As  a  result  of  a  great  many  con- 
ferences I  had  with  prominent  members  in  various  sections  we  formally  presented 
to  the  Buffalo  convention  this  set  of  resolutions,  which  did  away  with  2  pages 
almost  of  resolutions.  Some  of  the,  you  may  say,  arbitrary  or  radical  members, 
from  the  West  particularly,  were  very  much  chargined  at  these  resolutions  being 
adopted,  and  said  our  association  had  gone  backward;  and  I  said:  "On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  going  forward.  We  are  acting  in  a  liberal  way,  as  we  want  to  be 
honest  and  fair  with  every  manufacturer;  and  it  is  absurd,  as  business  men,  to 
ask  them  to  confine  their  sales  to  members  of  our  association  in  a  city  where  there 
might  be  twenty  parties  who  would  be  just  as  much  entitled  to  buy  as  we  are." 
That  is  the  ground  I  took,  and  that  is  the  ground  I  take  to-day.  Therefore  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  be  considered,  I  think,  a  trust,  or  intended  in  that  way. 
Don't  put  us  in  that  category. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  membership  of  your  organization  has  pretty  much 
the  same  control  as  the  trade  union  has,  has  it  not?    It  is  all  for  self-interest  and 
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benefit  to  trade— entirely  for  your  organization? — A.  It  is  not  entirely  for  our 
organization.  It  is  for  the  trade  at  large.  We  do  things  that  are  not  at  all  in  the 
line  of  self-interest  or  selfishness.  Our  New  York  City  association  has  expended 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  way  of  trying  to  prevent 
adverse  legislation  at  Albany  that  would  affect  all  the  trades — pernicious,  legisla- 
tion, which  would  not  alone  affect  the  steam-fitting  trade,  but  all  the  building 
trades.  It  was  self-interest  and  self-preservation  there,  of  course,  but  it  did  benefit 
all  others  at  large.  If  other  trades  did  not  take  it  up  we  had  to  take  it  up,  and  did 
so  as  part  of  the  United  Building  Trades  of  New  York.  We  have  contributed 
toward  having  a  representative  at  Albany  to  watch  all  bills  affecting  building 
interests.  If  they  helped  the  building  laws  we  gave  it  our  assistance.  We  don't 
send  a  lobbyist  there,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  send  men  to  work  to  help 
them  get  through. 

Q.  For  advisory  counsels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  of  these  advisory  counsels  at  Albany? — A.  Yes. 

Q .  Have  these  late  agreements  between  the  men  and  yourselves  been  an  advantage 
to  your  trade? — A.  I  think  a  working  agreement,  as  we  call  it,  between  he 
employers  and  the  men  is  a  good  thing  if  it  is  honestly  entered  into  and  conscien- 
tiously lived  up  to.  But  where  agreements  are  made  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  them  as  soon  as  something  affects  adversely  either  side,  where  such 
agreements  are  made  and  broken,  more  damage  is  done  than  the  good  that  can 
possibly  come  out  of  them.  Take,  for  instance,  this  arbitration  we  had  sometime 
ago  in  New  York  City.  We  were  in  a  position  where  the  whole  building  trades  of 
New  York  would  have  been  thrown  out  if  we  had  not  come  to  an  agreement  over 
something,  you  may  say,  that  was  insignificant,  and  yet  had  we  not  had  that  arbi- 
tration and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  we  could  have, stood 
out,  and  the  men  could  have  gone  out  and  made  a  strike,  which  would  have  meant 
sympathetic  strikes,  resulting  in  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  You  think  agreements,  then,  are  of  positive  advantage  to  both  sides? — A.  I 
do  not  think  agreements 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Do  you  think  it  strengthens  the  union  to  be  associated  with 
you  and  strengthens  you  to  be  associated  with  the  union? — A.  I  do  not  know  as 
it  strengthens  them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  make  your  contracts  more  sure — that  is,  you  are  positively  sure 
how  you  can  contract;  and  when  you  have  all  the  labor  associated  with  your 
capital,  does  not  the  man  who  pays  for  the  building  ultimately  have  to  pay  the 
difference  of  your  arbitration? — A.  Sooner  or  later. 

Q.  So  you  are  a  labor  combination  and  capital  combination? — A.  No.  Perhaps 
I  misinterpreted  your  question.  As  I  understand  it,  a  working  agreement  is  this: 
If  you  agree  upon  wages  which  shall  be  $4  per  day  for  3  years — you  know  that  is 
to  be  the  uniform  rate — there  is  no  going  back,  no  disturbance,  and  you  can  go 
ahead,  make  and  complete  contracts  based  on  that.  And  the  builder  and  owner 
of  that  building  know  the  building  is  going  to  be  put  up  and  not  be  delayed  by 
strikes  which  will  carry  the  completion  of  the  building  over  the  renting  season 
and  cause  the  loss  of  a  year's  rent.  To-day  a  uniform  contract  is  being  drawn  up 
by  the  contractors  containing  a  clause  in  regard  to  strikes  that  I  think  is  of  assist- 
ance to  everybody,  because  it  lets  out  the  contractor  if  he  is  held  up  by  an  unfair 
strike,  and  the  owner  knows  that  if  there  is  a  strike  for  which  the  innocent,  con- 
tractor is  not  responsible,  that  as  soon  as  possible  that  strike  will  be  put  out  of 
the  way,  and  it  is  to  his  interest  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  union  that  is,  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  concentrate  all  forces  upon  one  union  to  hurry  up  and 
settle  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  able  to  go  further  than  you  are  now,  in  your  combine,  and 
the  whole  of  the  building  trades  were  agreed,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  master 
contractors,  would  it  be  a  positive  advantage  to  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  I  think 
uniformity  in  all  cases  is  an  advantage  to  any  community  or  any  trade. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  fair  profit  on  your  capital  and  a  fair  day's  wages  to  the 
workman — is  that  your  idea? — A.  I  think  that  is  fair  to  assume. 

Q.  Do  you  think  anything  that  would  bring  about  that  state  of  affairs  is  for 
the  benefit  of  both,  independent  of  the  protest  of  the  man  who  pays  for  the 
building?  Does  he  not  take  it  out  of  the  rental  in  the  long  run? — A.  Certainly, 
it  comes  out  of  the  rental;  he  gets  it  back;  it  costs  him  more  to  get  the  building 
up  and  he  must  get  it  back  in  rentals  or  accept  a  lower  interest  return  on  his 
investment. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  condition  in  the  building  trade  has  been  an  advan- 
tage to  yourselves  in  keeping  down  strikes  and  getting  work,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workman  in  getting  steady  wages  and  good  wages? — A.  I  think — yes,  in 
New  York  City  it  has  been  an  advantage. 
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Q.  If  applied  to  other  cities,  do  you  think  it  would  work  very  much  in  the  sanie 
way,  as  an  advantage  to  both  parties? — A.  If  they  come  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
agreement,  yes;  but  the  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  strikes  are  caused  by  the  agi- 
tators and  demagogues,  who  form  a  class  themselves,  who  are  generally  men  that 
are  not  employed  and  who  have  had  hard  work  to  find  employment. 

Q.  Does  not  that  very  agreement  now  shut  out  the  agitator  and  the  dema- 
gogue?—A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  all  right.  When  the  agreement  is  about  to  expire 
they  give  us  6  months'  notice  if  they  are  going  to  change  it;  otherwise  it  con- 
tinues. These  agitators  come  around,  and,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  change, 
some  advantage  for  themselves,  to  get  money,  will  go,  I  will  say,  to  the  weak- 
minded  journeymen,  those  easily  led,  and  get  them  to  put  up  a  fight,  to  make 
more  and  more  demands  regardless  of  the  rights  the  master  has  and  regardless  of 
the  position  it  puts  him  in. 

Q.  You  say  regardless  of  the  rights.  Is  it  not  a  good  deal  regardless  of  what 
you  think  are  the  rights? — A.  This  is  a  question  of  methods  of  doing  business, 
shop  rules  and  things  of  that  Mnd.  Here  is  a  case  regarding  Philadelphia.  I  will 
read,  an  extract  from  this  letter  [reading] : 

"  The  men  engaged  in  our  trade  in  Philadelphia  had  had  trouble  with  their  men 
several  times  during  the  last  6  to  7  years.  .Each  time  the  employers  have  won  the 
fight,  but  it  always  causes  annoyance  and  costs  money.  Each  time  a  union  was 
organized  a  strike  promptly  followed,  and  each  movement  (excepting,  possibly, 
the  last  one)  was  organized  and  fostered  by  agitators  from  other  cities.  We 
unfortunately  have  in  our  trade  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  who  do  not  think 
for  themselves  and  who  are  consequently  easily  led.  The  organizations  formed 
have  in  all  cases  been  led  by  men  of  no  ability  or  principle  and  consequently 
failed,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  employer  had  any  rights  what- 
ever that  they  were  bound  to  respect.  The  demands  made  by  the  unions  formed 
last  spring  amounted  to  an  increase  in  wages  of  journeymen  above  the  average 
then  in  use  of  45  per  cent  and  of  the  helpers  of  50  per  cent.  As  most  of  the  con- 
tractors in  our  line  take  contracts  from  1  to  2  years  in  advance  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  to  grant  these  demands,  and  the  strike  followed.  The  employers 
simply  waited,  and  after  about  1  month  the  men  came  back  without  any  agree- 
ment.    The  weak  point,  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  these  unions  is — 

"  First.  They  demand  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  all  mechanics,  when  every 
employer  knows  that  all  men  have  not  the  same  ability,  and  all  are  not  equally 
reliable. 

"Second.  They  demand  that  the  master  fitter  shall  employ  only  those  they 
select,  namely,  members  of  their  particular  union — a  species  of  tyranny  that  is 
hard  to  match. 

"  Third.  If  an  agreement  is  made  with  them  there  is  absolutely  no  means  of 
holding  them  to  it.  whereas  the  employer  can  be  legally  held  to  carry  out  his  part. 

"  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  agreements  will  be  made  between  legally 
chartered  unions  with  a  fixed  responsibility  and  employers'  associations,  but 
there  must  first  be  found  a  legal  method  of  holding  the  individual  members  of 
each  organization  to  his  obligation,  and  there  must  also  be  a  classification  of 
workmen  according  to  length  of  experience  and  ability;  otherwise  there  is  no 
incentive  to  the  young  mechanic  to  excel  in  his  trade,  as  a  premium  is  put  upon 
incompetence  by  paying  such  men  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  mechanic  of 
ability.  When  a  union  is  formed  on  the  lines  given  above,  composed  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  concede  that  the  employer  has  some  rights,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  agreements.  No  union  or  employers'  organization  that  is  not 
founded  on  equity  to  both  sides  can  live  any  length  of  time,  not  even  with  force 
back  of  it."  *    . 

That  is  written  by  a  gentleman,  one  of  our  best  association  men,  a  man  that  is 
discreet,  a  man  that  is  prominently  identified  with  a  number  of  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  agitator  merely  the  instrument  of  the  men 
instead  of  the  men  being  his  instruments? — A.  He  is,  to  a  certain  extent;  and  yet, 
I  think,  the  agitator,  as  we  think  of  him  and  read  of  him  and  know  of  him,  is  the 
man  who  stirs  up  the  question  primarily.  I  do  not  think  he  is  always  the  instru- 
ment of  the  men.  I  think  he  is  the  prime  mover,  and  then  the  organizations 
say  "  Well,  you  go  out  and  do  it  if  you  think  you  can  do  it."  I  do  not  think  a 
body  of  men  will  meet  together  and  talk  over  and  pass  resolutions  and  decide  to 
do  a  certain  thing  before  this  man  has  got  in  his  little  work  with  them. 

Q.  Would  you  call  Mr.  Gompers,  who  goes  about  the  country  in  the  interest  of 
his  organization,  increasing  its  membership  and  building  up  unions  here  and 
there,  an  agitator? — A.  I  consider  that  Mr.  Gompers  does  agitate  to  a  very  great 
extent.  I  think  Mr.  Gompers  has  stirred  up  these  things  without  bringing  any- 
good  out  of  it.    The  difference,  to  my  mind,  between  the  organizer  and  the  agi- 
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tator  is,  that  the  agitator  is  a  man  who  can  go  out  and  stir  up  things  without 
doing  any  good,  while  the  reformer  who  is  going  to  benefit  the  class  that  he 
represents,  can  go  out  and.  do  it  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

Q.  Is  not  he  authorized  to  do  all  he  has  done?  Is  not  he  the  instrument  of 
organized  labor? — A.  I  presume  that  he  would  have  some  jurisdiction  in  the  posi- 
tion that  he  holds,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  arrangements  or  instructions 
to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  you  consider  that  Mr.  G-ompers  has  the  same  right 
to  form  an  organization  as  you  have? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  And  if  he  used  as  much  enthusiasm  as  you  do,  you 
would  say  he  was  an  agitator? — A.  I  would  say  he  was  a  good  one.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  it  not  been  the  fashion  in  all  ages  when  men 
started  out  upon  a  reform  and  to  do  good  for  their  fellow-men  that  they  were  called 
agitators  and  an  attempt  made  in  that  way  to  injure  their  influence  and  nullify 
their  efforts? — A.  They  were  called  informers,  were  they  not?  And  some  men 
were  called  deformers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  Since  these  agreements  have  been  made  between  your 
two  associations,  have  the  wages  of  the  workingmen  increased? — A.  Yes;  in  New 
York  City. 

Q.  Your  association  was  formed  in  1889? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  last  11  years  what  has  been  the  effect  of  these  agreements  in  New 
York  City  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned? — A.  June  13,  1889,  the  Master  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  was  organized,  but  before 
that  time  the  Enterprise  Association  was  organized  November  1,  1885.  In  other 
words,  the  men  organized  4  years  before  the  masters  and  it  got  so  that  the  masters 
had  to  organize. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  wages  at  that  time,  when  you  made  your  first 
agreement? — A.  November  1, 1885,  the  employers  of  steam  fitters  and  steam  fit- 
ters' helpers  recognized  the  above-named  association  as  a  trade  union  and  adopted 
the  policy  of  employing  union  men.  They  had  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  steam 
fitters  of  $3.50  a  day;  helpers,  $2  per  day,  a  working  day  being  10  hours.  That 
is,  the  trade  at  large  recognized  that.  Then,  later  on,  when  the  masters'  associa- 
tion was  organized,  they  made  the  first  written  agreement  October,  1890.  The 
working  hours  were  reduced  to  9  and  the  wages  were  made  the  same.  Then  the 
next  agreement  was  made  July  20,  1891,  and  the  working  hours  reduced  to  8  and 
the  wages  remained  the  same.  In  April,  1897,  we  granted  an  increase  of  wages 
to  take  effect  March,  1898 — $3.75  a  day  to  the  fitters,  $2.15  a  day  for  the  helpers — the 
hours  remaining  the  same — 8.  In  this  last  agreement,  this  year's  agreement,  we 
advanced  the  fitters  to  $4  a  day  and  the  helpers  to  $2.30  a  day,  the  hours  remain- 
ing the  same.     So  that  is  the  history  of  the  wages  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haeeis.)  Does  the  efficiency  of  the  workman  increase  with 
the  shortening  of  the  hours? — A.  The  mechanical  part  of  it  I  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  give  a  definite  answer  on.  I  would  not  like  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
stating  what  I  do  not  absolutely  know,  because  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mechanical  end  of  the  business;  that  is,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  sending  out  the  work- 
men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  what  is  called  the  shorter  work- 
day,  the  eight-hour  day? — A.  I  think  the  8-hour  day  is  certainly  preferable  to  any 
other  one  if  the  men  work  properly.  If  there  be  a  firm  of  contractors  under  an 
agreement,  they  can  regulate  their  affairs  and  know  that  all  are  being  treated 
alike  and  the  consumers  are  being  treated  alike,  and  it  works  around,  and  society 
in  general  is  a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Has  the  shorter  workday,  the  9  and  the  8-hour  work- 
day in  your  trade,  made  any  change  in  the  social  habits  of  your  workmen  that 
you  know  of? — A.  I  know  nothing;  nothing  has  come  under  my  observation  that 
would  give  me  any  knowledge  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  never  hear  complaints  from  foremen  and  others,  or  a  common  expres- 
sion, that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  leads  to  excesses  and  drinking? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  them  more  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  gives  them  more  time  for  improvement? — A.  Yes;  if 
they  use  it  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Have  you  many  foreigners  in  your  trade  in  New 
York? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

Q.  Pretty  much  an  American  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  time  there  to  acquire  a  journeymanship?— A.  I  think 
that  the  helpers  have  to  be  in  their  union  for  5  years.     It  is  at  least  3. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  rules  of  apprenticeship — or  do  you  know  what  they  are? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions.  Have  you  any  acquaint- 
ance with  other  States  than  the  State  of  New  York  in  respect  to  the  incorpo- 
rating of  unions? — A.  No.  I  have  asked  at  different  times  whether  unions  of 
particular  cities  were  incorporated,  and  I  have  been  told  they  were  not.  In  New 
York  City  the  Enterprise  and  the  Progress  are  not  incorporated,  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Sheet  Metal  Workers,  with  whom  we  do  business,  are  not  incorporated; 
but  the  National  Association  of  Journeymen  Steam  Fitters  did  incorporate  them- 
selves^ thinking  that  they  would  secure  some  advantage,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Your  organization  is  incorporated? — A.  Yes,  under  the 
laws  of  New  York;  both  the  New  York  City  and  the  National. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  advantage  do  you  get  from  incorporation?— A. 
Practically  the  absolution  from  personal  liability;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We 
incorporated  under  the  membership  corporation  law  of  New  York  for  voluntary 
associations.    We  are  not  in  business,  trade,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  your  organization  responsible  at  law  to  the  amount 
of  the  capital? — A.  I  think  that  the  association  can  be  sued  as  an  association. 

Q.  But  no  individual  liability  against  the  stockholders? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  You  have  but  little  property  as  an  association? — A. 
Only  our  furniture  and  what  is  in  the  treasury. 

Q.  The  same  as  a  club? — A.  It  comes  under  the  membership  law. 

Q.  The  law  made  for  clubs? — A.  Yes. 

At  the  annual  convention  in  Boston  the  present  year  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  our  members  bidding  to  general  contractors  on  Federal  Government  or 
State  work,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  in  the  interest  of  the  trade.  And  I  will 
read  just  this  article  on  that  subject,  if  you  have  no  objection,  from  the  October 
issue ,  page  269 ,  of  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Fitters  [reading] : 

"At  the  last  annual  convention  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bidding  to  general  contractors,  and  the  sentiment  was  clearly  shown  to 
be  against  the  practice. 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  well-informed  members  of  the  association  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  displayed  by  many  prominent  architects  who  had  discovered 
that  many  of  their  prerogatives  were  gradually  being  usurped  by  the  class  of  men 
who  take  a  general  contract  for  a  building,  and  through  the  process  of  subcon- 
tracting draw  up  the  papers  necessary  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  (the  general 
contractors)  the  arbiters  of  the  situation,  instead  of  placing  full  control  of  super- 
vision, etc.,  in  the  hands  of  the  architects,  where  it  heretofore  had  been  lodged. 

."  The  National  Iron  League  of  the  United  States  has  recently  placed  in  our 
hands  a  copy  of  the  petition  prepared  by  the  league  and  addressed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  asking  that 
committee  to  take  such  action  as  will  result  in  the  making  of  separate  contracts 
for  the  several  branches  of  work  required  for  public  buildings. 

"  The  form  of  the  petition  is  to  be  found  on  other  pages  of  this  issue,  and  you 
are  requested  to  send  your  name  to  the  secretary  of  the  Iron  League  at  room  906, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  HI.,  with  instructions  to  attach  same 
to  one  of  the  petitions  as  prepared  by  them,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  David 
H.  Mercer,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Members  of  this  association  can  render  valuable  aid  to  the  cause  outlined  in 
the  petition  by  writing  direct  to  their  own  Congressman,  and  request  that  he  urge 
favorable  action  be  taken  by  the  committee  in  charge." 

That  petition,  found  on  page  271  of  same  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  is  as  follows 
[reading] : 

"  To  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Hon.  David  H.  Mercer,  Chairman. 

"  Dear  Sir:  The  signers  of  this  petition  desire  to  present  to  your  committee  a 
matter  in  which  a  number  of  the  necessary  and  important  industries  of  the  coun- 
try are  seriously  affected. 

"prosperity  menaced. 

"  The  assuming  in  recent  years,  by  parties  known  as  general  contractors,  of  a 
position  between  the  owner  of  a  building  or  his  representative,  the  architect,  and 
the  parties  who  actually  erect  the  building,  and  who  are  justly  entitled  to  what- 
ever credit  or  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  performance  of  the  work,  has 
resulted  in  fixing  a  place  for  the  building  interests  which  is  unworthy,  unjust, 
and  ruinous. 
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"The  industries  established  for  the  erection  of  buildings  are  carried  on  by 
thousands  of  citizens  (employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  citizens) ,  who 
have  necessarily  invested  in  them  a  large  amount  of  money  capital,  as  well  as 
the  capital  which  is  represented  by  years  of  application,  of  training,  and  of  expe- 
rience, and  by  which  they  have  become  fitted  for  conducting  the  enterprises  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  If  a  money  capital  was  the  only  investment  made  in 
these  industries,  that  alone  should  fairly  entitle  the  investors  to  the  legitimate 
returns  of  their  operation.  Other  men  may  have  the  money  capital  needed,  but 
lack  the  necessary  training  and  experience,  and  so  are  unfitted  to  engage  in  these 
industries.  Just  as  much  are  the  people  thus  specially  fitted  entitled  to  receive 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  investment  of  training  and  experience,  and  the  time 
given  to  its  practical  use,  as  are  professional  men— doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  or 
architects — entitled  to  the  reward  of  their  similar  investments. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  these  men  do  not  have  to  do  with  general  contractors, 
or  that  at  least  they  may  discriminate  as  to  those  with  whom  they  deal.  This  is 
true,  but  the  money  of  these  men  is  invested  in  plants,  tools,  and  machinery  for 
their  special  lines  of  work;  the  business  in  these  special  lines  must  be  obtained 
to  carry  them  on.  If  offered  to  them  only  at  the  hands  of  the  general  contractor 
they  must  submit,  and  without  choice,  as  to  who  in  any  particular  case  he  shall 
be.  True,  they  may  go  out  of  business,  but  with  the  result  that  their  money 
investment  becomes  practically  worthless  and  their  life  investment  of  education 
and  experience  is  absolutely  wiped  out. 

"  PROTECTION. 

"  "Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  policy  of  private  owners  erecting  buildings 
under  the  general-contractor  system,  your  petitioners  believe  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government  in  the 
erection  of  public  buildings.  That  which  is  of  interest  and  value  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people  must  also  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government.  The 
number  of  general  contractors  in  the  country  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
many  thousands  whose  welfare  and  livelihood  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
legitimate  building  industries,  and  who  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  should  have  a 
free  and  fair  opportunity  to  compete  for  such  work  as  the  Government  has  to 
offer. 

•'  Not  only  is  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  the  letting  of  this  Govern- 
ment work,  and  we  believe  that  the  letting  of  the  various  branches  of  work  in 
separate  contracts  will  of  itself  be  advantageous  to  the  Government;  so  that  the 
change  desired,  while  affording  relief  to  a  larg_e  number  of  people  who  need  it, 
will  not  work  in  any  way  an  injury  to  the  special  interests  of  the  Government. 

"DIRECT  SUPERVISION. 

"  Under  the  general-contract  system  the  parties  who  actually  make  or  place 
the  materials  are  dealt  with  only  at  secondhand,  which  means  that  they  are 
ignored  entirely  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  This  condition  involves 
unnecessary  delays  and  hardshipc  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  actual  workers 
as  well,  the  natural  incentive  which  a  sense  of  direct  responsibility  would  give 
for  prompt  and  satisfactory  execution  being  entirely  lacking.  Under  a  system 
of  separate  contracts  the  actual  performer  of  each  class  of  work  would  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Government,  and  subject  directly  to  the  orders  of  the  supervis- 
ing architect  and  the  superintendent  of  the  building. 

"  SELECTION  OF  CONTRACTORS. 

"  We  would  further  represent  that  the  separate  letting  of  the  several  branches 
of  work  would  give  to  the  Government  an  opportunity  for  direct  selection  of 
competent  and  responsible  concerns  for  its  execution.  As  it  is,  under  the  general 
contract  the  Government  has  practically  no  control  over  the  subletting,  and  is 
informed  that  the  party  supplying  the  workis  dilatory,  incompetent,  and  irresponsi- 
ble only  when  the  worst  conditions  have  been  reached  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. The  most  responsible  and  competent  concerns  are  not  likely  to  be  obtained 
under  subcontracts,  for  the  reason  that  the  subcontracts  are  usually  offered  at 
insufficient  prices,  in  order  to  make  or  increase  a  profit  to  the  general  contractor. 
Again,  responsible  and  competent  contractors  in  the  several  trades  are  deterred 
from  making  subcontracts  for  work  on  account  of  the  too  frequent  lack  of  finan- 
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cial  responsibility  of  general  contractors.  This  'involves  long-continued  delays 
in  obtaining  payments,  the  tying  up  of  money  for  unreasonably  long  and  indefi- 
nite periods  which  is  required  for  carrying  on  other  business  involving  less  risk; 
and  besides,  there  is  the  danger  of  losing  money  altogether ,  through  being  obliged 
to  deal  with  a  '  job-at-any-price '  general  contractor,  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  may 
get  through  and  make  something,  but  is  more  likely  to  fall  short  financially.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  assert  that  all  general  contractors  are  irresponsible.  Work 
too  frequently  goes  to  this  class,  however,  involving  too  great  risks  for  the  actual 
performers  of  the  work  to  undertake.  At  the  same  time,  even  though  a  building 
be  let  to  a  general  contractor  of  known  integrity  and  responsibility,  the  delay 
involved  in  carrying  out  the  work  and  obtaining  payments  through  a  second 
party  and  at  a  bare  profit  or  none  at  all  makes  such  work  undesirable.  Many 
who  have  been  acceptable  contractors  for  work  for  the  Government  in  the  past 
have  felt  obliged  to  discontinue  even  to  make  figures  on  any  such  work  under 
present  conditions. 

"  QUALITY   OF  WORK. 

"It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  the  several  branches  of  work 
should  be  let  separately,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  that  of  the  best  quality.  Put- 
ting together  a  general  contractor  with  a  low-priced  contract  and  a  subcontractor 
such  as  may  be  willing  to  accept  the  situation,  but  who  has  no  direct  responsi- 
bility, and  whose  orders  came  only  from  the  general  contractor,  the  practice  nat- 
urally runs  to  a  slighting  of  the  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  direct 
contractor  for  a  special  branch  of  work,  with  an  established  business,  knows  that 
his  work  must  be  done  substantially,  skillfully,  and  in  due  season,  or  run  the  risk 
of  loss  and  of  being  ruled  out  in  subsequent  lettings. 

"ECONOMY. 

"  If  work  is  properly  done,  according  to  the  drawings  and  specifications,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  general  contractor  can  make  a  profit  is  by  an  addition  to 
the  price  at  which  the  actual  performer  will  furnish  it;  so  that  in  the  interest  of 
economy  of  expenditure,  as  well  as  in  obtaining  the  best  quality  of  work,  direct 
contracts  should  be  made.  As  work  for  the  Government  is  always  in  charge  of 
a  Government  superintendent,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  another  super- 
visor in  the  shape  of  a  general  contractor  is  needed  to  see  that  each  department 
works  harmoniously  with  the  others,  so  that  there  may  be  no  interference  or  un- 
necessary delays.  This  is  naturally  the  business  of  the  Government  superintend- 
ent, and  brought  into  direct  relations  with  the  contractors  for  the  several  branches 
of  work,  greater  efficiency  should  be  obtained  than  is  possible  through  second- 
hand relations.  If  a  supervising  general  contractor  is  also  employed,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  done  at  the  additional  expense  involved  in  paying  for  the  same 
work  twice. 

CONFIRMING  TESTIMONY. 

"  On  confirmation  of  the  position  above  taken  on  the  question  we  would  quote 
from  an  article  by  the  late  Dankmar  Adler,  as  follows: 

"  'It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
better  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  various  individual  contractors  engaged  upon 
a  building  are  employed  directly  by  its  owner  than  in  the  service  of  a  general 
contractor. 

"  '  First,  the  general  contractor  will  not  employ  subcontractors  without  being 
compensated  for  such  employment  by  the  owner  of  the  building.  If  the  work  is 
charged  to  the  owner  at  a  price  for  which  he  could  nire  it  done  himself  from  the 
same  subcontractors,  then,  by  reason  of  the  commission  retained  by  the  general 
contractor  from  the  amount  paid  to  the  subcontractors,  the  subcontractors  receive 
smaller  compensation  for  their  work,  and  will  endeavor — generally  with  success — 
to  deduct  the  difference  from  the  quality  of  the  work  performed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  general  contractor  pays  the  subcontractors  the  same  price  which  the 
subcontractors  would  charge  the  owner,  then  the  owner  pays,  in  addition  to  what 
he  would  pay  were  he  to  employ  the  subcontractors  direct,  the  commission  which 
the  general  contractor  considers  a  just  equivalent  for  his  services.  If,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  subcontractors  have  little  or  no  confidence  in  either  the  sol- 
vency or  the  honesty  of  the  general  contractor,  then  the  subcontractors  employed 
will  charge  the  general  contractor  a  higher  price  than  they  would  charge  the 
owner  of  the  building  for  the  same  service,  and  for  the  purpose  of  successful  com- 
petition in  price,  a  general  contractor  of  this  style  is  compelled  to  employ  as  sub- 
contractors men  of  inferior  standing  in  their  respective  crafts. 
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"'  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases  where  subcontractors 
are  employed  by  general  contractors  the  owner,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, pays  more  for  his  work  than  he  otherwise  would.  His  compensation  is 
assumed  to  be  the  chance  that  the  general  contractor  may  accomplish  some 
mysteriously  advantageous  something  unattainable  without  such  employment, 
while  under  less  favorable  conditions  the  owner  will  suffer  at  once  by  having  to 
pay  more  money  and  receiving  much  less  equivalent  therefor  in  the  matter  of 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship  than  would  be  the  case  were  he  to  employ 
the  various  minor  contractors  himself. 

"  'Again,  where  many  subcontractors  serve  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  a  general  contractor,  and  their  responsibility  to  the  owner  and  his  architect  is 
a  secondary  one,  based  upon  their  primary  allegiance  to  the  general  contractor, 
to  whom  they  look  for  payment  for  their  services,  there  will  result  a  notable 
impairment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  architect's  control  and  supervision  of  the 
work,  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  building.' 

"  The  results  of  the  general-contractor  system,  as  herein  set  forth,  are  already 
more  than  evident,  and  in  some  cases  the  natural  end  has  been  reached.  That 
more  general  disaster  has  not  come  on  account  of  this  evil  has  been  due  to  stren- 
uous efforts  to  survive  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  threatened.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  representatives  of  the  people  seek  to  take  early  note  of  any 
matter  by  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  jeopardized,  to  the  end  that  their 
best  interests  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  may  at  the  same  time  be 
conserved.  We  therefore  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  matter  of  this 
petition,  and  we  believe  that  such  consideration  will  lead  you  to  afford  such  pro- 
tection therein  as  you  are  able.  We  therefore  ask  your  committee  to  adopt  the 
following  as  a  section  to  be  included  in  each  bill  approved  by  your  committee,  for 
the  erection  or  remodeling  of  any  public  building: 

" '  The  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  hereby  directed 
that  when  advertising  for  proposals  to  erect  (or  remodel)  the  building  hereby 
provided  for  he  shall  ask  for  separate  proposals  for  each  of  the  following 
branches  of  work  required,  viz,  brick  masonry,  stone  masonry,  iron  and  steel 
work,  carpentry,  fireproofmg,  sheet-metal  work,  roofing,  marble  work,  plumb- 
ing and  gas  fitting,  steam  fitting,  heating  and  ventilating,  plastering,  painting 
and  decorating,  and  that  he  shall  award  the  contract  for  each  separate  branch  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  for  each  separate  branch  of  work.'  " 

The  Witness.  That  is  one  feature  of  our  association's  work.  We  try  to  bring 
before  the  trade  at  large  and  the  power  of  the  State  at  large  something  that  will 
advance  the  interest  of  the  trade  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  There 
are  higher  altitudes  than  seeking  the  few  dollars  that  we  put  in  our  pockets  as 
contractors,  as  connected  with  the  association,  all  of  which  is  evidenced  by  that 
standard  flange  schedule  which  was  issued.  It  took  years  before  it  was  finally 
brought  about,  and  gentlemen  gave  their  time  and  labor  without  any  compensa- 
tion at  all  to  bring  about  something  which  was  really  valuable  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Have  you  anything  that  you  desire  to  volunteer  as  a  statement 
that  has  not  been  covered  ? 

The  Witness.  The  trade  school  is  another  feature  of  our  association  work  in 
New  York  City.  Each  year  our  association  presents  gold  medals  to  the  boy  who 
stands  best  in  the  evening  sessions  and  the  boy  who  stands  best  in  the  day  ses- 
sions, to  encourage  the  boys  who  turn  out  the  best  work.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  trust  [producing  copy  of  catalogue  of  New  York  Trade  School] . 
That  is  the  trade-school  catalogue  of  this  year,  just  issued.  I  will  leave  a  copy 
of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  that  supported ?— A.  Forty  dollars  a  year  for 
the  day  class— the  steam  fitters— is  what  they  receive  in  fees  from  the  students. 
Colonel  Auchmuty  founded  it  years  ago  as  a  matter  of  philanthropy;  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  boys  working  at  trades.  A  great  many  prominent  people 
attend  their  commencements.  On  the  board  of  trustees  are  such  men  as  R  Ful- 
ton Cutting,  William  E.  Dodge,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  others.  The  trade  school 
has  committees  of  the  various  associations.    We  have  one. 

I  have  copies  here  of  the  bulletins,  which  more  or  less  comment  upon  labor 
questions.  We  issue  them  every  month.  From  page  65  of  the  March,  1900,  issue 
I  will  quote  [reading] : 

"We  have  made  extracts  from  other  papers  touching  upon  the  labor  troubles 
as  they  exist  in  Chicago,  and  present  them  to  your  notice  as  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

"It  is  too  often  the  case  that  unreasonable  and  nonthinking  men  condemn 
individuals,  firms,  corporations,  or  so-called  trusts  whenever  they  appear  to  be 
prosperous.    The  agitator  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  without  capital  (and  the 
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brains  which  control  it)  it  would  be  impossible  to  institute  and  carry  on  the  very- 
large  amount  of  work  which  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  given  out 
to  the  mechanic  and  laborer. 

"  Take,  for  instance,  the  New  York  City  rapid-transit  question,  which  has 
been  before  the  New  York  public  for  so  long  a  period.  The  contract  for  this 
immense  undertaking  amounts  to  over  §30,000,000,  and  directly  and  indirectly 
will  be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  men.  How  would  it 
have  been  possible  to  inaugurate  this  stupendous  enterprise  without  bringing 
into  play  the  capital  owned- by  individuals  and  companies? 

"In  a  speech  recently  made  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  he  said, 
'  Every  now  and  then  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  if  we  kill  the  capitalist  the 
laborer  goes  too.  We  can't  give  prosperity  to  the  man  with  the  dinner  pail  except 
by  giving  prosperity  to  all.  That's  a  truism  which  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
to  repeat,  but  it  is.' 

"  The  work  of  building  the  tunnel  is  now  under  way,  and  it  means  3  years'  work 
for  a  very  large  number  of  men.  When  completed  it  means  that  the  business 
man,  clerk,  and  workingman  (and  working  woman,  too)  for  5  cents  can  be  trans- 
ported from  home  to  office,  shop,  or  factory  in  a  time  unequaled  for  speed  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  It  also  means  more  happiness  for  people  who  have  here- 
tofore been  unable  to  spare  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  go  from  down-town 
crowded  districts  in  order  to  reach  the  parks  and  green  fields  of  upper  New  York 
City  and  the  annexed  districts,  because  a  passenger  for  5  cents  will  be  able,  by  a 
system  of  transfers,  to  travel  about  20  miles  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time. 

"  This  sort  of  great  public.improvements  in  varied  degrees  will  doubtless  be 
inaugurated  in  other  cities  of  cur  country,  and  it  behooves  all  employers  of  labor, 
and  all  teachers  of  political  economy,  to  do  their  best  towards  instilling  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  fair  play  into  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  stop  to  reason 
the  outcome  of  this  continual  strife  stirred  up  by  greedy  agitators. 

"In  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  is  the  following  inscription: 
'Give  instruction  unto  those  who  can  not  procure  it  themselves.'  This  was 
uttered  by  Confucius,  and  while  China  is  looked  upon  as  a  heathen  nation,  it  is 
certainly  a  noble  sentiment  to  come  from  a  'heathen  Chinee.' 

"  The  association  of  which  you  are  a  member  endeavors  to  educate  the  trade 
to  higher  ideals.  There  are  men  in  the  trade  who  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
the  information  (which  oftentimes  is  of  value  to  them)  other  than  through  the 
medium  of  their  trade  organization.  We,  therefore,  urge  our  members  to  invite 
into  this  association  all  reputable  master  steam  fitters  who  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, and  also  ask  them  to  attend  our  next  annual  convention,  of  which  notice 
as  to  place  and  date  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue  of  Official  Bulletin." 

That  was  in  connection  with  the  work  of  building  the  tunnel,  and  recom- 
mended that  labor  and  capital  should  work  hand  in  hand.  I  am  personally  in 
favor  of  agreements  with  labor  unions,  if  the  labor  unions  are  properly  consti- 
tuted, and  I  think  much  good  can  come  out  of  them,  especially  under  our  arbitra- 
tion clauses,  and  the  avoidance  of  strikes  by  this  arbitration  before  the  trouble 
goes  too  far. 

Right  there  I  can  tell  you  of  a  direct  advantage  of  being  a  member  of  our 
association  against  not  being  a  member.  The  union  can  not  call  a  strike  on  any 
member  of  our  association  before  the  grievances  have  been  lodged  with  me  as 
secretary.  If  a  master  fitter  is  not  a  member  of  our  association  and  a  man  is 
laid  off,  they  can  go  "to  him  and  say,  "You  put  that  man  back  or  we  will  strike, 
and  inaugurate  a  sympathetic  strike  all  over  the  city  of  New  York."  That  is  the 
value  of  our  association,  the  advantage  of  our  association,  that  long  before  any- 
thing arbitrary  is  done  there  is  a  chance  for  settlement. 

Q.  That  is,  by  conciliation? — A.  Yes;  that  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  our 
association.  It  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  tell  you  all  of  them — some  features 
that  you  are  not  anxious  to  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  your  rules  for  your  own  self-protection  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  labor  unions'?  It  is  all  protective,  is  it  not — protective  of  your 
business  or  protective  of  your  interests? — A.  I  think  the  main  theory  was  protec- 
tion against  the  unjust  demand  of  the  labor  unions  originally,  as  you  will  see 
there  described  in  the  extract  from  the  constitution. 

Q.  That  is  what  brought  you  together? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so — self -protection. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that  you  have  had  all  over  these  cities 
and  elsewhere,  and  from  that  of  all  other  trades  engaged  in  the  building  trades, 
that  this  getting  together  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  master  builders  or  master 
mechanics  of  any  kind  is  growing  in  this  country  and  will  grow? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  as  a  means  of  arbitrating  every  difficulty,  to  have 
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the  two  parties  in  one  trade  come  together  and  agree,  and  if  they  can  not  agree 
among  themselves,  then  to  choose  an  umpire? — A.  I  think  that  will  come  to  a 
great  extent,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  But  there  are  some  things,  to  my  mind, 
that  are,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  absolutely  nonarbitrable.  There  are  some  things 
which  can  not  be  arbitrated.  There  are  some  things  that  employers  would  never 
arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Give  us  an  example. — A.  One  of  them  was  the  case  in 
the  1897  strike,  when  they  said  that  Mr.  Suter  should  be  compelled  to  break  his 
contract  that  he  had  lawfully  entered  into  with  another  subcontractor  to  perform 
work,  which  work  was  to  be  performed  by  members  of  another  union  not  affili- 
ated with  the  steam  fitters'  union.  The  demands  of  the  steam  fitters'  union 
that  that  contract  should  be  broken  because  the  subcontractor  hired  men  who, 
they  claimed,  were  nonunion,  simply  because  they  were  not  affiliated  with  their 
central  body — that  is  a  thing  our  association  would  never  arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  would  not  arbitrate,  but  you  could  conciliate 
and  you  could  mediate? — A.  How  could  you? 

Q.  It  ought  to  come  to  an  arbitration — a  case  of  that  kind. — A.  It  came  to  an 
arbitration  finally  between  the  Journeymen  Steam  Fitters  and  the  other  union — 
the  two  unions.  That  was  where  the  arbitration  was.  That  was  not  a  subject 
for  the  masters  to  arbitrate.  It  was  decided  against  the  steam  fitters,  and  we 
told  them  at  the  time  that  they,  the  fitters,  were  wrong  in  their  contentions. 
That  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  some  things  being  nonarbitrable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  it  is  a  matter  of  wages,  hours,  or  unsanitary  condi- 
tions  under  which   men  work A.  (Interrupting.)   All  possibly  subject  to 

arbitration. 

Q.  You  would  arbitrate  such  questions? — A.  Yes;  and  the  details  we  have  in 
working  rules;  as  where  we  give  a  man  his  car  fare  within  certain  limits,  going 
to  and  from  the  work;  or  if  he  goes  out  of  certain  territory  to  work  we  pay  his 
board;  where  he  thinks  he  should  get  his  board  we  may  provide  for  it;  but  there 
may  be  some  things  we  do  not  quite  agree  on,  which  are  all  subject  to  arbitration. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C. ,  October  10, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  S.  KELLEY, 

President  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.37  a.  m. ,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  John  S.  Kelley,  of  Chicago,  111.,  president  of  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  John  S.  Kelley. 

Q.  Occupation? — A.  Plumber. 

Q.  Post-office  address?— A.  450  "Warren  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  Gas 
Fitters,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  international  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  association  existed? — A.  1889. 

Q.  Are  its  different  meetings  or  conventions  attended  by  delegates  from  local 
bodies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  local  bodies  associations  or  unions? — A.  Local  unions 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  this  international  association? A.  It  is  either  215 

or  218. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  in  the  United  States?— A.  How  many  local  unions? 

Q.  Yes;  how  many  that  belong  to  your  association? — A.  About  204 

Q.  Which  is  the  oldest  of  these  local  unions  in  this  country' A    That  ia  a. 

pretty  hard  question  for  me  to  answer,  as  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  ore-an 
ized  and  disorganized  and  reorganized  again.  *g«in- 

Q.  How  old  is  the  United  Association? — A.  Since  1889 ,  so  any  locals  could  not  h 
any  older  in  the  organization  than  that,  but  there  are  local  unions  that  have  v, 
in  existence  since  1854.  e  Deen 

Q.  Does  the  membership  embrace  employing  plumbers  or  only  journevmp 
plumbers? — A.  It  embraces  journeymen  plumbers,  gas  fitters,  steam  fitters  and 
steam  fitters'  helpers.  '      a 
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Q.  When  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  journeyman  and  becomes  an  employer  and  con- 
ducts an  establishment,  does  he  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  particular  object  of  the  union? — A.  The  advancement  of  the 
condition  of  its  members,  shortening  of  the  hours,  and  to  better  the  conditions  of 
employment. 

Q.  The  contention  is  had,  therefore,  largely  with  the  employing  plumbers? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  journeymen  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  contractors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much,  as  compared  with  what  they  have  to  do  with  employing  plumb- 
ers?— A.  They  work  sometimes  directly  for  contractors.  In  fact,  in  Chicago  to-day 
over  60  per  cent  of  those  working  are  working  directly  for  contractors.  But  they 
come  in  contact  with  contractors  in  another  way — that  is,  where  they  have  had 
these  exclusive  agreements.  What  we  term  an  exclusive  agreement  is  where  the 
journeymen's  association  and  the  master  plumbers'  association  make  an  agree- 
ment that  the  journeymen  shall  work  for  none  but  the  master  and  the  master 
shall  hire  none  but  the  journeymen  of  that  association.  We  found  that  this 
brought  us  into  contact  with  the  general  contractors  in  the  construction  of 
buildings. 

Q.  Are  those  exclusive  agreements  pretty  general  in  the  different  cities? — A. 
Not  as  much  so  now  as  they  were  3  years  ago.  There  are  upward  of  15  or  20  of 
them  at  the  present  time  in  different  cities,  and  as  they  expire  the  men  refuse  to 
go  into  them  further,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  (the  men)  were  merely  used 
as  a  club  to  advance  the  prices  of  the  contractor.  And  they  did  it  in  this  manner: 
When  the  journeymen  guaranteed  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  their  organ- 
ization, they  got  up  a  scheme  that  they  called  pooling  of  their  issues  at  that  time; 
each  man  that  was  called  in  by  the  architect  to  figure  on  a  job  or  on  a  contract — 
before  those  bids  were  submitted  to  the  architect  they  were  taken  to  the  rooms  of 
the  association  of  employers  and  the  bids  were  opened  there.  The  man  whose  bid 
was  the  lowest  was  awarded  the  job,  but  he  added  2  per  cent  for  each  man  that 
had  figured  on  the  job;  and  with  that  2  per  cent  added  to  his  bid,  the  remainder 
of  them  submitted  their  bids  higher  than  that  one,  so  that  each  contractor  received 
2  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  job  for  merely  figuring  in  competition.  The  jour- 
neymen saw  that  they  were  on  a  strike  more  or  less  because  of  that;  because  the 
successful  man  who  was  given  the  contract  would  not  give  the  2  per  cent.  In 
many  cases,  after  they  had  completed  the  contract  they  refused  to  pay  the  per- 
centage, and  the  other  employers  wanted  the  men  to  strike  because  they  (the 
employers)  did  not  get  their  share.  In  that  way  we  were  mixed  up  with  the 
contractors. 

Q.  The  exclusive  contract  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  trust,  then, 
pretty  strongly? — A.  I  should  say,  yes.    It  has  been  that  way  for  10  years. 

Q.  You  think  the  practice  is  going  out? — A.  It  is  going  out  in  smaller  cities, 
but  in  the  bigger  cities  they  are  fighting  for  it.  In  my  opinion  that  is  what  is  at 
the  bottom  of  industrial  conditions  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  When  you  say  contractors,  do  you  mean  the  general  building  contractors 
or  the  plumbing  contractors? — A.  I  mean  both  the  general  building  contractors 
and  the  subcontractors — plumbing,  steam-fitting,  and  all  of  them.  They  all  pool 
on  the  same  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Is  this  2  per  cent  paid  to  each  one  that  bid? — A.  Yes; 
2  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  that  contract. 

Q.  If  there  were  five  contractors  there  would  be  10  per  cent  added?— A.  Yes; 
10  per  cent  is  added  to  the  job.  The  first  I  knew  of  this  kind  of  an  arrangement 
was  on  the  addition  to  the  old  post-office  in  Chicago.  They  sandbagged  the 
United  States  Government  [laughing] . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Could  that  have  been  done  without  exclusive  contracts? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  could. 

Q.  How  would  it  have  been  prevented? — A.  They  would  not  have  had  the  sup- 
port. They  had  this  support:  If  anyone  outside  of  the  men  that  were  called  in 
voluntarily  by  the  architect  to  figure  on  the  job  attempted  to  get  in  under  them, 
they  had  the  men  back  of  them,  and  they  would  declare  him  unfair  to  the  master 
plumbers'  association  and  compel  our  men  to  quit. 

Q.  Do  the  wages  of  journeymen  plumbers  average  about  alike  in  the  different 
cities  of  this  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  about  how  they  range  in  different  places? — A.  In  portions 
of  the  extreme  West  they  run  as  high  as  $5.50  a  day — that  is,  through  Montana 
and  Idaho.    Around  California  it  runs  $3  to  $3.50  a  day. 

Q.  What  is  that  for,  10  hours? — A.  Yes;  10  hours.  It  is  10  hours  also  in  Montana. 
In  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana  it  runs  from  $3  to 
$4  a  day,  &.  or  9  hours  generally.   In  the  Eastern  States  it  runs  all  the  way  from 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  journeyman  plumber  is  it  who  gets  only  $1.50  a  day  in  the 
Eastern  States? — A.  Down  through  Massachusetts  there  are  some.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  they  are.  Ihave  never  come  in  contact  with  them  directly,  but  I  know 
that  is  all  the  wages  they  receive. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country  villages?— A.  Small  towns  of  5,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants. 

Q.  Are  those  men  considered  fully  competent  to  do  any  job  of  plumbing  or  gas 
fitting? — A.  No;  they  would  not  do  in  a  large  town.  They  are  considered  compe- 
tent in  the  places  where  they  are  working  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  not 
competent  to  go  into  a  large  city  in  competition  with  the  men  there,  because  they 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  the  same  appliances  are  not  used. 

Q.  Is  there  any  regulation  of  apprenticeship  in  the  plumbing  trade  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  Partly;  in  a  great  many  places  there  is.  The  object  of  our  association  is 
to  restrict  and  stop  the  employment  of  apprentices,  at  least  for  5  years. 

Q.  Are  the  rules  of  your  unions  somewhat  uniform  against  apprenticeship? — A. 
Yes;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enforce  it  only  in  about  40  cities. 

Q.  You  permit  apprenticeship  to  some  limited  extent? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  regulation? — A.  One  to  a  shop. 

Q.  How  long  a  term  of  service  must  an  apprentice  be  taken  for? — A.  Four  years 
as  a  helper  and  2  years  working  under  instructions. 

Q.  Is  he  then  granted  any  certificate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  It  is  mostly  done  by  the  journeymen's  organization,  but  in 
some  places  it  is  done  jointly  by  the  journeymen  and  the  employers'  association. 
There  is  no  general  method  of  issuing  a  certificate. 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  generally  recognized  by  the  unions  and  by  employing 
plumbers  as  an  evidence  of  the  man's  fitness  to  practice  his  occupation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  any  more  apprentices  taken,  as  a  general  thing,  than  the  number  which 
you  have  named  as  a  limit? — A.  Oh,  yes;  as  I  said  before,  there  are  only  about  40 
cities  that  are  able  to  enforce  this  rule.  The  rest  of  them  have  any  amount  of 
them.  There  is  no  definite  number.  They  hire  as  many  as  they  want  and  as  often 
as  they  want. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  among  contractors  to  employ  apprentices  because  they 
can  get  them  cheaper? — A.  When  they  have  been  able  to  secure  them,  they  have. 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  restriction  of  apprentices  which  was  started  in  Chicago 
in  1896;  and  the  reason  for  doing  it  at  that  time  in  Chicago  was  that  there  were 
some  1,200  journeymen  and  very  near  1,800  apprentices;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  employer  used  1  or  2  skilled  journeymen  and  shoved  in  the  rest  helpers — 
did  the  job  with  them  under  instruction,  and  charged  the  consumer  the  same  as 
he  would  for  the  skilled  mechanic. 

Q.  If  only  1  apprentice  is  allowed  to  a  shop,  that  means  1  in  4  years,  does  it 
not? — A.  There  are  900  shops  in  Chicago;  that  would  be  900  plumbers  in  4  years. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  is,  and  a  great  deal  more,  too,  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  would  spread  out  somewhat  from  the  large  cities  into  smaller 
places,  would  they  not? — A.  I  think  the  smaller  places  are  pretty  well  supplied. 
They  are  teaching  them,  too,  just  as  the  large  cities  are;  in  fact,  more  so. 

ty.  Has  the  effect  of  the  organization  of  unions  been  to  improve  the  condition 
of  journeymen  plumbers  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  wages  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  Where  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  strong  organization  we 
have  invariably  got  an  increase  in  wages. 

Q.  Have  hours  of  labor  been  lessened?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  only  cities  where 
the  hours  of  labor  have  been  lessened  are  those  where  the  organization  is  strong. 

Q.  Have  the  unions  insisted  on  any  limitation  of  work  within  10  hours? A. 

Only  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Where  and  when  was  that,  and  what  was  the  limitation? — A.  In  Chicago  in 
May,  1899,  the  plumbers  got  up  a  set  of  rules  restricting  a  day's  work the  limita- 
tions of  a  day's  work. 

Q.  It  was  the  journeymen  that  got  that  up?— A.  Yes.  The  reason  they  got  it 
up  was  that  the  employers,  when  starting  a  large  row  of  buildings  or  flats  50  or 
60  buildings,  got  the  biggest  and  strongest  fellows  they  could  get  and  they  paid 
them  60  and  75  cents  a  day  more  to  get  all  the  work  they  could  done,  and  the  oth- 
ers had  to  keep  up  with  them,  and  if  they  could  not  keep  up  they  were  forced  to 
let  go;  and  the  result  was  that  they  fairly  took  them  off  their  feet.  We  saw  the 
only  way  we  could  stop  it  was  to  regulate  the  day's  work.  While  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  objection  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  was  allowed  at  first,  it  was 
practically  approved  by  the  employers  until  it  touched  the  pockets  of  some  of  the 
large  ones,  and  then  they  started  this  lockout.    But  the  amount  of  work  that  we 
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stipulated  for  a  day  of  8  hours  was  more  work  than  they  did  previous  to  1886, 
when  they  worked  10  hours. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  specify  what  the  limitation  was? — A.  I  could  not  in  detail. 
Eight  joints  were  supposed  to  be  a  day's  work;  that  is,  8  wiped  joints  on  lead  pipe, 
from  lead  to  brass  or  iron  or  whatever  it  was  counted;  that  is,  8  wiped  joints  and 
the  putting  in  of  the  connections.  That  was  all  the  plumbers  were  supposed  to 
do  in  1  day  previous  to  1886,  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  smaller  limit  than  that  put  on? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  a  plumber  to  make  a  wiped  joint? — A.  Well,  to  take 
two  ordinary  pieces  of  pipe  right  here  on  the  table  and  prepare  them,  it  would  take 
him  probably  between  30  and  40  or  45  minutes;  that  is,  just  the  individual  pieces 
of  pipe,  where  he  does  not  have  to  do  anything  else  with  it;  but  when  you  come 
to  put  it  up  on  the  wall  and  put  all  the  additional  fasteners  and  stays  about  it — 
what  they  term  tacks — straighten  your  pipe,  and  make  it  presentable  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  I  should  consider  it  a  very  good  8  hours'  work.  The  plumber 
has  always  got  to  do  practically  his  own  carpenter  work,  such  as  cutting  holes 
through  partitions  and  putting  up  boards  to  run  his  pipes  on,  so  that  while  anybody 
unfamiliar  with  the  business  would  look  at  8  joints  a  day  as  a  ridiculously  small 
day's  work,  when  you  take  into  consideration  everything  in  connection  with  their 
completion  and  putting  them  on  the  wall  where  they  belong,  it  is  what  I  term  a 
good  8  hours'  work. 

Q.  Does  all  this  extra  work  necessarily  come  with  the  making  of  the  8  joints? — 
A.  Very,  very  seldom  without  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  more 
joints  than  8  could  be  put  up  within  8  hours;  then  what? — A.  We  never  had  that 
condition  arise  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  be  unfavorable  and  he  should  not  be  able  to  put  all  up  in 
8  hours? — A.  The  way  we  look  at  it  is  that  he  should  average  that  work  a  week; 
take  the  whole  week  and  average  that  amount  of  work  in  a  week. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  if  he  should  put  on  more  than  8  joints  in  a  day  ? — A. 
Oh,  no ;  not  if  he  evened  it  up  in  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  instances  in  Chicago  where 
a  journeyman  was  able  to  make  his  8  joints  in  half  a  day  and  then  spend  the  rest 
of  his  day  in  idleness? — A.  No;  I  know  of  some  kinds  of  work  where  they  could 
do  it  in  half  a  day,  but  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  done  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  that  limitation  was  one  of  the  complaints  made  by  the 
contractors  against  the  building  trades'  council  and  against  the  limitations  of 
the  unions? — A.  There  are  only  two  trades  in  the  building  trades'  council  that 
limited  their  work.  They  were  the  plumbers  and  the  lathers.  As  I  said  before, 
when  the  plumbers  first  adopted  it  it  was  practically  approved  by  the  employers' 
association,  and  they  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  reason  that  it  would  drive 
the  small  employer  out.  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  small  employer  and  they 
approved  it.  Dozens  of  them  got  right  up  in  their  own  meetings  and  said  it  was 
a  good  thing;  but,  as  I  said  before,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  touch  their  own  pockets 
and  some  large  jobs  they  had,  they  helped  to  inaugurate  this  lockout,  and  the  big- 
gest reason  for  that  lockout  was,  as  I  said  before,  because  the  agreements  would 
not  be  made  whereby  the  men  would  not  work  for  anybody  but  contractors  belong- 
ing to  the  association.  I  know  that  is  a  fact,  because  members  of  the  Chicago 
Master  Plumbers'  Association  have  made  the  proposition  to  me  directly  that  they 
thought  they  could  settle  the  matter  and  do  away  with  the  issue  of  dissolving  the 
building  trades  council,  providing  we  would  make  an  agreement  to  work  for  none 
but  members  of  their  association  again;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lockout  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  restrictive  agreements 
among  journeymen  and  among  employers? — A.  They  are  not  beneficial  to  the 
journeymen.  The  benefit  all  accrues  to  the  employer.  He  is  enabled  to  get 
higher  prices  for  his  work,  and  they  stop  competition. 

Q.  Is  not  one  object  of  the  union  to  stop  competition? — A.  No;  the  object  of  the 
employer  is  to  stop  the  competition. 

Q.  The  union  welcomes  competition  then? — A.  As  far  as  the  contractor  is  con- 
cerned, of  course.  I  do  not  suppose  that  individually  they  welcome  competition 
of  journeymen  because  there  are  too  many  of  them  at  the  present  time.  One 
instance  of  the  restriction  of  competition  by  one  of  this  same  kind  of  combina- 
tions they  made,  after  we  had  dissolved  the  agreement  we  had  with  them  for 
working  for  none  but  members  of  their  association,  occurred  on  the  Western 
Methodist  Book  Concern  building,  up  on  Washington  street,  between  Dearborn 
and  State.  I  think  there  were  9  firms  involved  in  figuring  on  the  job.  They 
worked  this  pooling  issue  on  it,  and  let  the  job  be  for  3  months.    The  contract 
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■was  $3,000  or  $4,000  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been  for  the  job,  and  the 
Western  Book  Concern  knew  that  they  were  getting  sandbagged,  so  they  stoppett 
the  contract.  And  finally  1  of  the  employing  plumbers  in  this  combination  saw 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  job  at  a  good  fair  profit,  so  he  jumped  the  rig.  I  he 
secretary  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  immediately  came  over  and  brought 
a  proposition  to  the  plumbers'  union  and  offered  $500  if  they  would  strike  their 
men  to  stop  him  from  doing  that  job.  Now,  if  we  would  make  an  agreement 
with  them  on  that  ground  they  could  govern  competition.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  have  districts  wherein  certain  firms  controlled  the  work. 

Q.  That  was  by  agreement  between  the  contractors,  as  you  understand  it? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  call  that  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  trust?— A.  Yes;  I  should. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  monopoly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  any  benefit  to  the  plumbing  trade  or  to  the  public? — 
A.  No;  it  is  no  benefit  to  either  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  not  a  fraud  on  the  public? — A.  Why,  yes, it  is  down- 
right robbery;  that  is  what  it  is.  I  consider  a  man  just  as  honest  that  knocks 
you  down  and  robs  you  of  your  watch — just  as  honest  as  that  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  employers,  the 
master  plumbers,  and  the  contractors,  to  organize  into  an  association? — A.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  if  they  will  limit  their  organization  to  the  betterment  of  the 
class  of  work,  and  if  they  will  hold  themselves  to  a  fair  profit  and  give  the 
mechanic  his  fair  share  of  the  profit,  I  think  they  are  all  right  then. 

Q.  Would  your  organization  prefer  to  deal  with  an  association  of  employers 
or  with  the  employers  separately  out  of  the  association? — A.  They  would  sooner 
deal  with  an  association. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  now  in  more  or  less  of  a  squabble  with  the  association? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  a  point  that  does  not  concern  wages  nor  the  personal  welfare  of  your 
members? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  on  a  point  that  they  are  using  you  for  their  benefit  without  your  deriv- 
ing any  benefits? — A.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  the  position.  To  show  you  the  effects 
of  that — 6  weeks  ago  a  man  who  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  our  organ- 
ization for  4  years,  Mr.  W.  J.  Spencer,  went  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  with  the 
intention  of  starting  in  business.  He  invested  some  $270  in  tools  and  paid  rent 
for  a  store.  There  is  an  addition  to  the  town  being  built  out  there,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  some  men  of  influence  invited  him  to  come  out  there,  and  he 
resigned  his  position  as  secretary  of  our  organization  to  go  into  business.  His 
own  association,  of  which  he  was  general  secretary,  has  an  agreement  with  the 
employing  plumbers  out  there — one  of  these  exclusive  agreements — and  he  found 
out  that  if  he  did  not  put  up  $250  to  be  initiated  into  their  organization  he  could 
not  hire  any  men,  and  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  any  work.  All  he  had 
was  about  $300.  He  had  to  come  back  and  go  to  work  for  us  again.  He  had  sac- 
rificed what  he  had  to  go  out  there,  and  he  had  to  give  it  all  up  because  they  had 
one  of  these  exclusive  agreements  for  2  years,  and  the  result  was  he  did  not 
have  the  $250  to  put  up,  and  he  had  to  pack  up  his  stuff — he  had  his  wife  and 
family  out  there — and  come  back  to  Chicago  again. 

Q.  Supposing  there  had  been  no  such  exclusive  agreement,  would  he  not  have 
been  able  to  establish  himself  there? — A.  Yes.  He  had  credit  with  the  supply 
houses  and  all  he  needed  was  the  job,  a  place  to  go  ahead  and  solicit  work.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  agreement  he  could  have  continued  in  business.  These  men 
interested  in  him  could  have  furnished  him  with  enough  work  to  start  him. 

Q.  Where  these  exclusive  agreements  do  not  exist,  can  any  individual  journey- 
man plumber  accept  from  a  man  building  a  house  an  engagement  to  do  plumb- 
ing?— A.  Not  in  all  cases.  Our  organization  prefers  to  work  for  employing 
plumbers,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  restrict  ourselves  to  working  for  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  plumbers'  association.  Now,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  there  are  only 
about  270  men  who  belong  to  the  plumbers'  association,  while  there  are  900  shops 
in  the  city.  Of  course,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Master  Plumbers' Associa- 
tion has  the  larger  contractors — that  is,  their  members  do  probably  65  or  70  per 
cent  of  the  work  of  the  town.  Therefore,  it  is  policy  for  us  to  deal  with  them 
while  we  would  also  work  for  the  outsiders  under  the  same  conditions. 

Q.  Do  the  individual  members  of  your  unions  make  contracts  for  their  own 
employment,  or  is  that  regulated  by  the  union  so  that  the  business  agent  does  the 
business? — A.  No;  nobody  makes  a  contract  for  the  men.  He  simply  goes  and 
hires  out  at  the  stipulated  rate  of  wages  demanded  by  the  organization.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  that  have  ever  had  a  contract  made  for  them.  They  have  all  been 
interested  enough  in  themselves  to  ask  for  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages. 
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Q.  Then  all  the  members  possess  the  same  liberty  of  contract  as  they  did  when 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  union? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  the  case  or  this  man  yon  have  described  going  "West  to  go  into  business 
for  himself,  who  made  the  objection  under  that  agreement  to  his  going  in  there? — 
A.  The  master  plumbers. 

Q.  Not  the  journeymen?— A.  Oh,  no;  they  would  have  been  glad  to  let  him  in. 

Q.  Was  the  $250  to  be  paid  to  the  journeymen's  association? — A.  No,  to  the 
employers. 

Q.  That  was  the  condition  of  the  agreement,  was  it? — A.  No;  not  a  condition  to 
the  agreement.  The  journeymen  knew  nothing  about  what  their  initiation  fee 
would  be.  They  did  not  suppose  they  were  going  to  sandbag  anybody,  but  as 
soon  as  they  got  the  journeymen  into  this  agreement  they  built  a  wall  around 
the  town  and  nobody  could  come  in  unless  they  put  up  that  money.  The  same 
condition  prevails  in  Omaha,  Denver,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  I  think  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Well,  this  initiation  fee  is  meant  to  be  prohibitory?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the 
object. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  biggest  one  that  you  know  of?— A.  That  is  the  largest  one 
that  I  know  of.  In  Chicago  they  have  it  up  to  $100,  and  they  have  had  it  down 
to  $5.  Any  time  they  wanted  to  defeat  the  journeymen  they  put  it  down  to  $5, 
and  when  they  had  the  journeymen  on  their  side  they  put  it  up  to  S100. 

Q.  Are  there  not  restrictions  as  to  the  admission  of  journeymen  workmen  into 
your  association? — A.  Not  if  he  is  a  competent  man  and  has  done  nothing  to  the 
injury  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Any  good  journeyman  plumber  can  come  in? — A.  That  is,  if  he  pays  the 
initiation  fee  and  agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  initiation  fee?— A.  The  initiation  fee  is  $25  in  Chicago.  It 
runs  from  $10  to  §25. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  In  different  parts  of  the  country? — A.  In  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  cities  where  the  wages  and  conditions  are  good  it  is  $25.  The 
conditions  and  wages  and  hours,  everything  of  that  kind  may  be  poor  in  Balti- 
more— which  is  so  in  our  business;  in'fact,  our  initiation  fee  in  Baltimore  is  $10, 
while  in  Washington  here  it  is  $25.  If  a  man  joined  the  organization  in  Balti- 
more for  $10,  that  would  entitle  him  to  go  to  any  local.  He  could  come  here  for 
no  additional  charge  at  all;  he  could  be  transferred  from  that  local  to  the  local 
in  Washington  without  any  extra  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  Has  your  association  ever  undertaken  to  get  any  special 
law  passed  for  the  protection  of  your  members? — A.  None;  only  along  sanitary 
lines.  We  have  made  an  effort  to  have  the  registration  of  plumbers  provided 
for  in  very  near  all  the  Middle  States,  and  we  have  always  been  trying  to  enforce 
laws  for  better  plumbing  work,  better  ventilation,  better  sewerage. 

Q.  You  have  never  thought  of  any  special  laws  that  would  relieve  you  from 
these  impositions  which  you  have  there  by  the  master  plumbers  and  employers? — 
A.  No;  we  have  never  attempted  anything.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  think  some  law  should  be  passed  restricting  this  kind  of  agreements  or  combi- 
nations among  employers  and  the  men.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  from  any 
standpoint,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  sandbagging  the  public.  I  believe  their 
agreements  should  be  restricted  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours  and  conditions 
directly  in  the  trade. 

Q.  You  think  a  law  forbidding  combinations  or  agreements  for  other  purposes 
than  regulating  wages  and  hours  should  be  prohibited? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Applying  both  to  workingmen  and  employers? — A.  To  both  of  them.  I 
will  recite  one  reason  for  that— in  fact,  two  cases:  In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  May, 
1898,  a  firm,  N.  O.  Nelson  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  opened  up  a  place  of  business, 
called  the  Nebraska  Plumbing  and  Heating  Company.  They  had  one  of  the 
same  kind  of  exclusive  agreements  that  I  have  explained  to  you,  and  the  master 
plumbers  immediately  entered  an  objection  to  any  of  the  journeyman  plumbers 
working  for  the  Nebraska  Plumbing  and  Heating  Company.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  executive  board  of  the  National  Association,  and  the  executive 
board  empowered  the  men  to  go  to  work  there,  and  the  result  was  some  of  the 
members  of  the  local  went  to  work  and  received  higher  wages  than  they  were 
receiving  from  the  master  plumbers.  But  the  master  plumbers  brought  pressure 
to  bear,  and  they  brought  it  up  before  the  next  convention  and  it  sustained  their 
contention,  boycotted  the  firm  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  and 
made  nonunion  men  out  of  about  ten  of  our  menbers,  who  were  working  under 
better  conditions  than  any  of  the  other  union  men.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
Denver,  with  the  Colorado  Plumbing  and  Heating  Company,  though  the  men 
were  living  up  to  the  regulations  and  receiving  better  wages  and  under  better 
conditions;  but  at  the  same  time  this  agreement  compelled  them  to  leave  the 
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place,  and  it  put  that  firm  out  of  business  in  both  of  those  cities.     So  that  stopped 
competition  right  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  If  there  had  been  no  combination  of  the  master  plumbers 
and  no  union  by  the  journeymen  plumbers  such  exclusive  or  restrictive  agreements 
could  not  have'been  entered  into,  could  they? — A.  No;  I  do  not  suppose  so. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  of  the  abuse  of  organization  by  these  restrictive  agreements 
seem  to  you  a  reason  why  there  should  be  no  organization? — A.  No.  I  believe 
there  should  be  an  organization  in  every  trade.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  way 
that  the  laboring  people  can  benefit  themselves.  It  has  been  the  only  way  that 
they  have  benefited  themselves,  notwithstanding  these  much  talked  of  laws  being 
enacted  in  the  States.  I  know  of  no  law  that  has  been  of  any  material  benefit  to 
the  workingman  outside  of  his  own  organization. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  the  employers  have  the  same  right  to  combine  in  unions 
or  associations  that  the  employees  have? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  remedy  you  would  recommend  would  not  strike  at  organization  but  at 
the  abuse  of  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  any  definite  scheme  or  proposal  or  remedy? — A.  No,  I 
have  not.    In  fact,  I  have  never  given  the  subject  any  serious  consideration  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  not  such  organizations  as  you  refer  to,  of  the 
capitalists  and  laborers  together — would  not  that  tend  to  making  a  capitalistic 
class  and  a  labor  class  and  fix  their  status  so  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  labor- 
ing man  to  ever  become  a  capitalist?— A.  Well,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
that,  but  if  they  are  restricted  from  going  any  further  than  to  regulate  hours  and 
wages,  and,  I  might  say,  the  apprenticeship  of  their  trade,  I  think  it  would  be  all 
right;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  go  any  further  than  that.  Of  course,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  make  these  exclusive  agreements  they  can  prevent  any  man 
from  going  into  any  city  where  it  is  in  force. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  do  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  your  trade  com- 
pare as  between  the  United  States  and  Canada? — A.  Wages  in  Canada  are  about 
the  same  as  the  wages  in  the  Iiew  England  States.  They  run  from  $3  to  $2  and 
$1.50  a  day.  The  lowest  wages  in  Canada,  that  I  know  of,  is  $2.50;  but  they  are 
all  along  from  $3  to  $2.50.  I  suppose  in  places  where  the  men  are  unorganized 
they  are  working  for  as  low  as  $1.50,  in  Canada;  but  the  highest  is  $3,  and  10 
hours  work. 

Q.  Their  condition  seems  to  be  rather  better  in  this  country,  then,  than  there? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  The  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same?— A.  I  think  it  is  cheaper  in  Canada. 

Q.  How  do  real  wages  compare  there  with  real  wages  here,  then? — A.  They  are 
lower  there. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  restrictive  agreements  appeared  in  Canada? — A.  None 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  the  journeymen  plumbers  as  well  organized  in  Canada  as  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  Yes;  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Q.  Is  there  as  much  building  there  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  there  is 
here? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

_  9.  Are  they  very  steadily  employed  generally?— A.  More  so  than  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States.  They  employ  so  many  men  and  they  keep  the  men 
steady.  In  the  United  States  the  employment  of  plumbers  has  got  down  to  the 
hourly  system.  They  hire  you  for  an  hour,  and  if  you  come  in  and  they  have 
nothing  for  you  to  do  they  lay  you  off;  whereas  in  Canada  they  will  keep  you 
around  the  shop  doing  odds  and  ends  and  getting  up  material.  That  used  to  be 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States  up  to  10  or  12  years  ago,  but  now  all  the  material 
that  used  to  be  made  in  the  shops  by  the  journeymen  when  there  was  no  work 
outside  is  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  all  that  employment  is  taken  away 
from  them. 

Q.  Do  the  journeymen  plumbers  now  get  as  much  by  the  hour  system  per  dav, 


plumbers  do  not  average  over  $2  a  day  the  year  round. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  contractors  get  for  that  work? A    Yes- 

they  get  $7  a  day.  That  is,  when  they  send  out  a  man  to  do  repair  work  or  imt  in 
a  bath  tub  or  closet,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  charge  $7  a  day  for  plumbine 
and  figuring  on  a  contract  they  figure  it  from  $5.50  to  $6  a  day.  There  is  where 
the  point  comes  in — what  we  term  the  jobber  in  the  trade.  They  send  the  jobber 
out  when  he  gets  knowledge  enough  to  do  the  work  himself;  while  he  could  not 
go  and  lay  out  the  system,  he  could  go  and  put  in  a  closet,  and  while  the  emplover 
probably  pays  him  $6  a  week,  he  charges  the  customer  as  much  for  the  man's  time 
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as  though  the  man  had  spent  15  or  20  years  at  the  business.  So  when  times  get 
slack  they  are  laying  off  the  journeymen  and  keeping  the  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  remedy  for  that  condition  of  things,  so  as  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  imposition? — A.  None  but  the  remedy  that  we  have  adopted  of 
restricting  thern.  We  figure  that  with  one  helper  to  each  journeyman  for  every 
shop  in  the  United  States  will  provide  more  plumbers  than  are  needed. 

Q.  Does  that  evil  prevail  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  conditions  of  employment,  then,  are  very  similar  in  the  two  countries? — 
A.  Yes.  The  conditions  are  a  little  better  in  the  United  States  than  there — that 
is,  in  the  larger  towns — but  the  conditions  in  the  smaller  towns  are  not  any 
better. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  in  your  national  conventions  or  in  any  of 
your  unions  as  to  remedying  this  excessive  charge  of  the  contractors? — A.  No;  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  govern  them. 

Q.  You  regard  that  excessive  charge  as  an  evil  in  reference  to  your  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  injurious  to  the  journeymen  just  as  much  as  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  anybody  else.  It  gives  them  a  bad  reputation  among  the  public.  In  fact, 
that  kind  of  work  has  made  our  business  ridiculous.  The  comic  papers  have  pic- 
tured the  plumber  in  all  manners,  shapes,  and  forms  just  for  the  one  evil,  and 
they  have  had  good  grounds  for  it  up  to  the  last  year,  and  in  fact  in  a  majority 
of  the  cities  now.  If  you,  as  a  householder,  want  to  put  in  a  bath  tub,  you  do  not 
want  to  pay  S6  a  day  to  a  boy  to  whom  the  employer  pays  $1 ;  you  do  not  want 
him  to  make  $5  a  day  profit,  and  then  you  not  know  whether  the  tub  was  put 
in  right  or  wrong,  It  can  be  done  so  it  will  hold  water  and  work  all  right  for  a 
time.  He  will  collect  his  money  and  get  out  of  the  job,  and  in  6  or  7  or  8  months 
you  will  have  to  hire  him  again;  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  tub;  and 
he  gets  another  crack  at  you.  That  is  where  the  incompetent  boy  comes  in.  If 
a  first-class  mechanic  does  that  job  you  will  probably  have  no  trouble  with  the 
tub  for  8  or  10  or  12  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  trouble  as  a  first-class  mechanic  in  work- 
ing up  to  the  desire  of  the  master  plumbers — doing  the  amount  of  work  which 
they  think  you  can  do? — A.  Then  there  would  be  a  liability  of  the  job  being 
defective.  If  a  man  is  put  on  a  job  and  he  knows  that  he  has  to  put  in  so  much 
work,  and  that  amount  of  work  is  so  great  he  can  not  spend  any  time  in  making 
what  he  terms  a  good  job,  he  will  slight  a  good  many  things  to  hold  his  position. 
It  is  human  nature.  I  have  seen  work  in  Chicago  which  I  would  actually  be 
ashamed  of;  and  I  knew  the  men  who  did  it  were  ashamed  of  it,  but  it  was  a  case 
of  putting  it  in  and  keeping  their  job. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  restriction  in  Chicago  or  any  other  city  that 
you  know  of  on  the  purchase  of  plumbing  material? — A.  Yes;  there  is  in  Chicago 
to-day,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Please  describe  it. — A.  Well,  they  do  not  want  the  manufacturers  to  sell  to 
anybody  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association.  They  have 
had  it  in  force  for  5  and  6  months  at  a  time,  but  the  pressure  becomes  so  strong 
from  outside  firms  that  they  can  not  control  them.  They  practically  shut  up 
every  supply  house  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Who  did  that? — A.  The  master  plumbers.  They  deprive  anybody  from  get- 
ting any  materials. 

Q.  If  a  journeyman  plumber,  then,  had  undertaken  to  set  up  business  for  him- 
self he  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  any  material? — A.  No.  We  have  had  a 
dozen  cases  of  that  kind  where  he  could  not  get  any  material.  It  would  not  be 
sold  to  them  at  any  price. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  building  a  house  and  all  was  done  except  finishing  up  the 
plumbing,  would  he  have  been  able  to  hire  a  journeyman  to  go  in  and  complete 
the  plumbing? — A.  If  he  could  get  the  material. 

Q.  You  think  he  could  not  get  the  material? — A.  I  know  he  could  not  get  it, 
because  I  have  myself  tried  to  get  it  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  you  were  a  householder  and  a  plumber  and  you 
wanted  to  put  in  a  bit  of  plumbing  and  do  the  work  yourself,  you  could  not  go 
to  supply  houses  and  get  the  material? — A.  If  I  owned  the  house  and  was  also  a 
plumber? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  could  not  unless  I  got  an  order  from  the  Master  Plumbers'  Asso- 
ciation or  the  central  supply  association,  and  I  signed  an  agreement  guarantee- 
ing that  I  would  not  hire  a  nonunion  man.  Then  I  could  get  some,  not  over  the 
amount  of  $15. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.  )  Are  there  any  of  these  restrictive  agreements  now  in 
force  in  Chicago  as  to  supplies?  Is  there  perfect  liberty  now  to  purchase  plumb- 
ing material? — A.  They  will  only  sell  to  very  few  people  now— that  is,  without 
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the  sanction  of  the  employing  plumbers  they  sell  goods  to.  It  is  hard  for  the 
other  men  to  get  material.  Since  that  thing  has  started  firms  have  come  in  from 
the  outside— had  their  traveling  men  come  in  and  sell  goods.  This  N.  O.  Nelson 
Company  that  our  association  boycotted  at  the  convention— they  lifted  the  boy- 
cott in  August,  and  they  immediately  sent  goods  to  Chicago  to  anybody  who 
wanted  them. 

Q.  You  consider  it  to  the  advantage  of  journeymen  plumbers  to  be  able  to  buy 
goods  with  perfect  freedom  in  the  market? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  it  is  possible  to  enforce  for  any  great  length  of  time 
any  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  plumbing  material? — A.  No;  I  would  say  they 
can  not  do  it  successfully  for  more  than  5  or  6  months,  and  even  then  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  dishonesty  in  it.  They  have  men — good  customers  of  theirs — and 
they  get  the  material  in  some  way.  These  are  rare  cases,  but  I  have  known  them 
to  send  their  goods  out  in  grocery  wagons,  covered  up  in  that  manner,  but  they 
were  very  rare  cases.  The  supply  houses  are  practically  holding  them  up.  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  plumbing  business  are  held 
up  by  the  supply  houses.  If  they  get  a  contract,  they  have  got  to  sign  over  the 
receipt  for  their  money  on  that  contract  to  the  supply  houses  until  such  time  as 
their  goods  are  paid  for. 

Q.  You  think  the  supply  houses  prefer  to  limit  themselves  to  the  master  plumb- 
ers, or  would  they  prefer  to  sell  to  the  general  public? — A.  They  favor  any  person 
who  will  give  them  their  business  exclusively. 

Q.  You  think  the  supply  houses  will  do  that? — A.  All  I  know  of  will  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  evil  does  not  exist  now.  Has  it  not  had  a  tendency  to 
build  up  competition  among  the  supply  houses? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  has. 
There  is  no  competition,  yon  might  say,  among  them  because  they  are  all  under 
the  one  head — the  central  supply  association. 

Q.  Is  this  central  supply  association  a  Chicago  or  a  national  body? — A.  I 
believe  it  extends  from  Pittsburg  west  to  Denver. 

Q.  You  regard  it,  then,  as  a  great  trust? — A.  It  certainly  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  buy  material  outside  of  that  association. — A.  There  are 
very  few  firms.     I  do  not  believe  there  are  over  4  or  5  firms  not  represented  in  it. 

9-  In  the  entire  country? — A.  In  this  district,  of  the  people  handling  bath  tubs, 
soil  pipe,  wrought-iron  pipe,  fittings,  brass  goods  pertaining  to  plumbing  and 
steam  fitting. 

Q.  Can  not  these  supplies  be  purchased  outside  of  that  district  and  shipped  into 
it?— A.  Oh,  yes;  but  you  have  got  all  the  extra  freight  charges,  and  everything 
like  that,  and  it  would  eat  up  any  difference  you  get  in  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  the  plumb- 
ers' organizations  in  Chicago  changing  the  rules  and  thereby  embarassing  the 
contractors  or  master  plumbers?— A.  I  have  stated  that  they  changed  the  rules. 

Q.  During  the  progress  of  the  building?— A.  No;  not  during  the  progress  of  any 
building — any  individual  building. 

Q.  They  never  do  that?— A.  Oh,  no.  They  change  the  general  rules,  just  as 
this  restriction  of  the  day's  work  was  done,  but  that  was  all  over  the  town,  and 
there  was  60  days'  notice  given  of  it. 

Q.  In  all  cases  a  notice  is  given?— A.  Invariably.  When  complaint  was  made 
against  the  building  trades  council,  they  claimed  that  the  building  trades  called 
building  jobs  on  strike  without  any  consideration  of  the  interest  of  the  employers, 
owners,  or  anything  else.    Those  are  not  facts. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  any  union  of  the  building  trades  council  adopting 

rules  and  requiring  their  enforcement  or  strike  if  not  complied  with? A.  There 

are  none  that  have  not  got.  agreements  with  the  firms  with  whom  they  had  them 
previous  to  February  5.  They  all  make  agreements  running  from  1  to  3  years, 
and  I  know  of  none  of  them  that  have  changed  them  within  the  stipulated  time 
of  the  agreement — only  the  plumbers. 

Q.  How  many  settings  is  a  day's  work— bowls  in  water-closets,  for  instance?— 
A.  You  mean  wash  basins  and  water-closets? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  One— the  fitting  up  of  one  water-closet  is  considered  a  day's  work. 

Q.  That  is  the  entire  closet? — A.  Yes;  the  fitting  of  one  wash  basin  is  a  day's 

work.    One  sink  is  a  day's  work.    Previous  to  1886,  as  I  said  before I  myself 

went  into  the  plumbing  business  in  1879.  The  first  place  I  worked  was  on  the 
Columbia  Theater  plumbing,  and  one  wash  basin  with  one  cold-water  supply  was 
cousidered  3  days  work  by  the  employer  and  the  men.  There  was  not  half  as 
much  work  on  it  as  there  is  on  the  wash  basin  of  to-day,  yet  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  these  rules  they  were  trying  to  force  men  to  put  in  three  of  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the  journeymen  plumbers  since 
1886? — A.  There  have  been  several  changes,  but  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
there  has  not  been  any  change  until  this  restriction  of  the  day's  work. 
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Q.  When  was  the  restriction  of  the  day's  work?— A.  In  May,  1899. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  plumbers  have  had  more  journeymen  plumbers  than  there 
was  wort  for  in  the  city  of  Chicago  after  the  World's  Fair? — A.  Yes;  there  are 
more  journeymen  plumbers  in  Chicago  to-day  than  there  is  work  for,  even  if 
there  was  not  any  trouble  there. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  it  was  to  give  more  days  of  work  to  the  plumbers,  that  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  per  day  was  restricted? — A.  I  suppose,  partly,  and  it 
was  partly  to  give  a  man  a  chance  to  be  a  white  man  and  work.  They  worked 
them  so  hard  that  a  man  was  not  able  to  work  at  it  very  long.  I  have  known 
boys  who  have  been  at  it  8  or  10  years,  and  they  are  stoop-shouldered  from  the 
amount  of  work  they  have  had  to  do.  They  simply  force  you  to  the  end  of  your 
ability. 

Q.  The  plumbers  belong  to  the  building  trades  council? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  there  is  a  disagreement  with  any  other  trade  they  all  stop  work  at 
the  same  time,  do  they? — A.  They  do  after  they  have  visited  the  architect,  the 
contractors,  and  the  owner  of  the  building  and  tried  to  settle  the  matter.  If  they 
can  not  reach  any  settlement  they  stop  the  job  until  such  time  as  they  can. 

Q.  Has  the  business  agent  authority  to  stop  work  on  any  building  in  case  of  any 
violation  of  the  rules? — A.  No;  he  has  not. 

Q.  When  he  sees  a  rule  being  violated,  where  does  he  go? — A.  He  reports  it  to 
the  organization. 

Q.  And  the  organization A.  Directs  him  what  to  do.  Unless  it  is  some- 
body who  is  hiring  nonunion  men  on  the  job.  Then  the  man  who  represents 
the  trade  under  which  the  nonunion  men  are  working  reports  it  to  the  board  of 
business  agents,  which  meets  three  times  a  week.  That  has  a  representative  from 
each  trade,  and  he  has  got  to  get  a  majority  vote  of  that  body  before  he  can  get 
the  sanction  of  the  council  to  strike  the  job.  A  strike  will  not  be  permitted  until 
everybody  interested  in  the  building  has  been  visited  and  an  effort  made  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  settle  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  arbitrating  differences? — A.  Not  of  that  character. 

Q.  Of  any  character? — A.  Yes;  rules  as  to  arbitrating  defective  work  done  by 
any  of  our  members.  If  any  of  our  members  do  work  that  is  bad,  incomplete,  or 
defective,  and  the  contractor  makes  complaint,  we  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  meet 
one  that  he  shall  appoint,  and  see  if  they  can  not  adjust  the  difference.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  whatever  the  fair  damage  is  as  measured  by  the  arbitrating 
committee. 

Q.  If.  you  have  a  disagreement  between  an  employer  and  journeymen  plumbers 
in  regard  to  some  difference  that  may  arise,  what  means  have  you  of  settling 
that? — A.  Arbitration. 

Q.  Can  the  plumbers  arbitrate  independent  of  the  other  building  trades? — A. 
Yes;  we  never  have  made  an  agreement  otherwise  than  independent.  We  have 
never  had  an  agreement  sanctioned  by  the  building  trades  council  or  read  before 
the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  If  each  trade  can  arbitrate  its  differences  with  the  contractor,  why  is  the 
trade  still  tied  up  in  Chicago? — A.  They  are  tied,  up  for  the  reason  that  they  will 
not  make  these  exclusive  agreements,  more  than  anything  else.  They  are  hold- 
ing it  out  under  the  cloak  of  wanting  to  dissolve  the  building  trades  council 
because  its  officers  and  representatives  have  been  dishonest ;  that  is,  have  demanded 
money  to  allow  them  to  proceed  with  work.  Now,  if  the  employers  were  not  dis- 
honest, the  plumbers  could  never  have  been  dishonest,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
take  money  unless  somebody  gives  it  to  you,  and  if  they  did  not  give  it  they  could 
not  have  been  dishonest.  So  the  men  who  are  trying  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
the  men  connected  with  the  building  trades  council  are  the  bigger  robbers  of 
the  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  what  they  say  be  true? — A.  Yes;  right  on  their  own 
evidence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  each  trade  can  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its 
employers,  as  has  been  stated,  I  suppose,  then,  the  only  difference  between  them, 
as  you  say,  is  to  stop  these  exactions  that  are  now  being  made  by  the  building 
trades  council? — A.  That  is  the  way  they  represent  it;  but,  in  truth,  they  want 
the  building  trades  council  to  be  more  powerful  than  it  is  right  now,  but  they 
want  the  power  drifted  toward  their  side.  They  want  to  be  able  to  use  the  build- 
ing trades  council  to  sandbag  the  public.  As  long  as  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil did  that  it  was  the  grandest  thing  imaginable,  but  as  soon  as  it  refused  to  do 
it  they  organized  the  boycott  and  locked  them  all  out. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  State  arbitration  boards?— A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  believe 
they  have  power  enough.  I  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration  in  a  good  many 
cases.  I  hardly  know  myself,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  law  to  force  them  to 
arbitrate. 
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Q.  Have  you  in  mind  a  plan  for  State  arbitration? — A.  No;  I  have  not.  Of 
course  I  have  not  given  the  question  any  study,  because  I  am  practically  not  con- 
nected with  the  local  matter  up  there ;  but  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  compulsory 
arbitration.  Wherever  a  man  hired  more  than  a  given  number  of  men  he  should 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  arbitration  whenever  a  difference  arose. 

Q.  How  would  you  enforce  the  award  or  finding?— A.  I  would  make  it  a  crim- 
inal offense  if  I  could. 

Q.  Give  the  State  board  power  to  enforce  its  own  findings? — A.  Yes;  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Suppose  the  findings  were  such  that  the  men  just  quit 
work  and  would  not  work  for  the  fellow  any  more? — A.  I  have  never  known  of  a 
case  of  that  kind.  If  men  quit  work  they  certainly  have  a  grievance  or  they 
would  not  quit. 

Q.  The  grievance  would  be  the  findings  of  this  court  which  you  propose  to 
compel  the  employer  to  submit  to.  How  would  you  compel  the  workmen  to 
submit  to  it? — A.  The  same  as  the  employer. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  any  of  your  unions  incorporated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  States?— A.  Incorporated  in  Illinois,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  local  unions  are  incorporated  in  their  States. 

Q.  You  believe  in  incorporated  unions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  union  to  be  incorporated? — A.  Yes;  I 
believe  it  gives  it  a  better  standing. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  a  little  further  in  regard  to  the  arbitration 
law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  wherein  you  would 
suggest  amendments  to  that  law? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  have 
read  it  on  several  occasions,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  provisions.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  law  is  they  can  not  compel  them  to  arbitrate.  One  side  or  the 
other  says  we  have  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  that  is  all  the  farther  they  can  go. 

Q.  You  think  compulsory  arbitration  would  make  the  law  effective? — -A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  bring  about  peace  where  there  is  now  strife  or  might  be  strife? — A. 
Yes;  I  believe  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  the  membership  of  your  national  organi- 
zation in  figures? — A.  It  is  between  10,050  and  10,075  members.  It  runs  between 
those  numbers.    It  was  that  much  about  5  days  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  members  in  the  United  States? — A.  You  mean 
what  percentage  of  the  men  in  the  United  States  belong  to  our  organization?  I 
would  say  about  30  per  cent,  and  about  60  per  cent  in  Canada. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  men  in  the  union  are  citizens  of  this  country? — A. 
I  should  say  about  90  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  your  organization  represents  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
plumbers  of  the  United  States? — A.  That  is  about  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  rest  organized  in  any  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  yearly  dues  or  monthly  dues  in  your 
organization? — A.  The  lowest  is  20  cents. 

Q.  Per  week? — A.  Twenty  cents  per  week. 

Q.  And  the  highest?— A.  The  highest  runs  about  25  cents,  and  one  organiza- 
tion, I  think,  charges  $1.25  a  month. 

Q.  Are  there  any  benefit  dues  in  these  plumbers'  organizations? — A.  In  the 
local  organizations  there  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  very  small  ones  that 
are  not  able  to  maintain  one.  In  all  the  larger  organizations  there  is  a  sick  bene- 
fit of  from  $5  to  $7  a  week  and  a  death  benefit  running  from  $100  a  burial  up  to 
50  cents  a  member;  and  the  strike  benefits  run  about  $5  to  $7  a  week. 

Q.  What  per  capita  tax  does  the  local  pay  to  the  national  organization? — A. 
Two  cents  per  member. 

Q.  Have  you  what  is  known  in  some  organizations  as  a  defense  fund? — A.  Yes; 
we  have  a  defense  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  how  much  that  fund  is? — A.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  much  the  fund  is  just  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  $1  per 
member.  That  would  make  it  $10,050.  The  defense  fund  shall  always  be  kept  at 
$1  per  member.  The  money  is  retained  by  the  local  union  and  not  given  until 
called  for  by  the  national  association.  It  is  maintained  by  6  per  cent  of  the 
dues  being  set  aside  until  the  dollar  is  accumulated  again  if  there  has  been  any- 
thing drawn  from  it. 

Q.  Is  the  dollar  a  year  paid  into  that  defense  fund  whether  the  fund  has  been 
availed  of  or  not? — A.  No;  it  is  not  paid  in  until  something  is  taken  out.  It  is 
never  allowed  to  become  more  than  a  dollar  a  member. 

Q.  It  must  stand  at  that  the  year  in  and  the  year  out? — A..  Yes. 

Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  if  a  plumber  is  a  competent  workman  and  has  done 
nothing  to  the  injury  of  the  organization  he  will  be  readily  taken  in.    What  do 
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you  mean  by  having  done  something  to  the  injury  of  the  organization? — A.  What 
I  mean  by  that  is  known  as  scabbing  it — broken  some  of  its  rules  or  defrauded  it 
of  some  money,  or  in  any  way  been  an  injury  to  the  organization  by  violating  its 
rules  or  taking  money  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  men  who  are  guilty  of  these  offenses  kept  out  for  all  time,  or  are  they 
in  most  instances  whitewashed  and  allowed  to  come  back? — A.  They  are  inva- 
riably fined — all  the  way  from  $1  up  to  $50  or  $100.  It  is  very  rare  that  they  are 
fined  that  much  unless  the  offense  is  very  great.  No  local  union  will  be  permitted 
to'  fine  a  member  more  than  $25  without  the  sanction  of  the  national  committee 
of  the  organization. 

Q.  Would  a  man  who  came  from  the  country  to  town  and  knew  nothing  about 
the  union  and  took  employment  with  men  who  were  employing  nonunion  men — 
would  he  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  your  union?  Would  he  be  forever 
barred  from  becoming  a  member  of  your  union? — A.  No;  he  would  be  taken  in 
for  his  initiation  fee  just  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  Whenever  he  applied? — A.  When  he  applied  or  was  requested  to  join  by  our 
representative.  He  has  done  nothing  to  the  organization  that  they  could  hold 
him  for,  because  he  has  not  been  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  building  trades  trouble  in  Chicago  at  the  pres- 
ent time? — A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  state.  The  condition  is  almost 
impossible  to  explain. 

Q.  Are  the  trades  leaving  the  building  trades  council  and  the  men  seeking 
work  and  getting  work  wherever  they  can  at  the  present  time? — A.  No;  two 
trades  left  the  building  trades  council  since  the  thing  started. 

Q.  What  arethey? — A.  Plasterers  and  bricklayers. 

Q.  Are  they  working  at  their  trades?— A.  About  the  same  number  as  were 
working  before  they  withdrew.    I  might  say  about  30  per  cent  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  because  the  work  is  not  going  on  in  other  lines,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  work  for  them? — A.  Yes;  a  man  does  not  care  to  build  brick  walls  if  he 
can  not  do  anything  else;  and  if  they  can  not  do  anything  else,  they  can  not  very 
well  do  plastering. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  has  that  condition  prevailed? — A.  Since  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1899. 

Q.  And  what  per  cent  of  work  has  been  done  during  that  time  in  proportion 
to  what  would  have  been  done  if  the  strike  had  not  been  inaugurated? — A.  I 
would  feel  safe  in  saying,  if  the  lockout  had  not  been  inaugurated,  there  should 
have  been  upward  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  building  done  in  Chicago  more  than 
there  has  been. 

Q.  How  many  millions  have  been  done? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  go  over 
$1,000,000  or  $1.500,000 — that  is,  outside  of  one  or  two  buildings  that  were  already 
in  operation  before  this  thing  took  place,  that  were  partially  completed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  organization  would  not  go  to  work  for  members 
of  the  building  contractors'  council  in  Chicago  until  they  settled  their  differ- 
ences with  all  the  organizations  represented  in  the  building  trades  council? — A. 
No;  they  will  go  to  work  for  any  of  them  that  will  pay  them  the  wages  and 
abide  by  the  conditions.  Now,  there  are  over  290  of  our  men  working  for  con- 
tractors who  are  claiming  to  be  taking  part  in  this  lockout.  They  are  working 
under  the  same  rules  that  they  are  demanding  the  dissolution  of  the  building 
trades  council  on.  They  are  working  in  violation  of  the  agreements  of  their  own 
organization — not  honest  with  themselves. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  have  done  the  building  work? — A.  Members  of  the  build- 
ing trades  council  have  done  the  building  work,  the  carpenter  work,  and  all  the 
other  work  outside  of  the  brickwork. 

Q.  Done  under  the  contractors  who  were  members  of  the  building  contractors' 
council? — A.  Yes;  done  under  them  in  this  way,  that  they  will  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  owner  that  the  owner  is  doing  this  work;  so  in  that  way  they  dodge 
the  issue  of  their  own  organization.  They  go  down  and  halloo:  "Lock  them 
out!  Starve  them  out!  We  have  got  them  going!"  And  at  the  same  time  they  are 
in  league  with  the  owner  of  the  building,  and  our  men  are  supposed  to  be  work- 
ing for  the  owners  of  the  building. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  the  building  trades  trouble  is  gradually  dying  out? — • 
A.  Yes;  it  is  dying  out,  but  it  will  take  some  time.  It  will  be  easily  next  May 
before  the  effects  of  it  are  all  gone. 

Q.  The  building  trades  council  will  not  have  been  exterminated,  you  think? — 
A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will.  It  is  practically  in  the  same  condition  now  that  it 
was  at  the  time  this  lockout  was  started,  aside  from  the  defection  of  those  two 
trades.  The  bricklayers  were  threatened  with  expulsion  3  weeks  before  they 
withdrew,  for  the  simple  reason  they  would  not  pay  their  per  capita  tax  to  the 
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building  trades  council.  So  I  guess  they  got  out  to  dodge  the  payment  of  their 
honest  debts  as  much  as  anything  else.  .     ™  .         „     A     T 

Q.  Has  work  been  resumed  on  the  Government  building  in  Chicago?— A.  Inso- 
far as  the  brick  and  iron  work  is  concerned.  That  is  all  that  would  be  employed 
anyway  at  this  time.  ,  . 

6.  You  stated  that  the  workingmen  in  your  trade  had  gained  nothing  from 
laws;  that  everything  they  had  gained  had  been  through  the  union?— A.  In  my 
estimation.  . 

Q.  Have  not  the  factory-inspection  laws  and  mine-inspection  laws  and  the 
immigration  laws  and  the  laws  limiting  the  working  age  of  children  all  been  in 
the  interest  of  the  workingmen?— A.  Of  the  workingmen  in  general,  but  not  in 
the  interest  of  my  business  directly. 

Q.  Indirectly  they  have?— A.  Oh  yes,  indirectly,  and  to  the  general  public  at 
large  I  believe  it  has  been  beneficial. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  organization  on  the  immigration  question?— 
A.  It  has  never  discussed  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  sentiment  of  your  members?— A.  No;  I  have  never  spoken 
to  them  on  the  matter,  that  I  know  of,  because  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  members 
would  be  interested  in  it,  for  this  reason:  Generally  the  men  that  come  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland— that  is  about  the  only  place  we  get  any  plumbers  from— they 
are  generally  very  good  mechanics.    We  very  seldom  have  any  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject?— A.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  much 
thought.  I  would  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  unless  I  were  more 
familiar  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haekis.  )  Is  your  fee  for  admission  just  the  same  for  foreign- 
ers as  it  is  for  citizens  of  the  United  States? — A.  Just  the  same.  There  is  no 
difference,  any  more  than  this:  If  he  was  a  member  of  our  association,  and  sent 
to  the  building  trades  council  as  a  delegate,  he  would  have  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  he  would  not  be  admitted  as  delegate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  have  you  speak  again  about  the  adding 
of  this  2  per  cent  by  the  bidders.  Make  that  as  clear  as  possible. — A.  The  system 
is  this:  Suppose  an  architect  has  plans  to  construct  a  building  at  a  given  place, 
and  sends  out  postal  cards  to  8  or  10  men  to  come  in  and  submit  figures  on  the 
plans.  They  come  in  and  get  the  plans  and  figure  on  the  job,  and  then,  instead 
of  going  to  the  architect's  office  and  submitting  the  bids,  they  go  to  the  associa- 
tion rooms  of  the  employing  plumbers  and  appoint  a  secretary  out  of  the  number 
of  bidders;  then  they  open  the  bids,  and  the  lowest  man  is  awarded  the  contract 
by  the  contractors  themselves.  They  then  add  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  job 
for  each  one  of  the  men  that  figured  on  it.  If  there  were  10  men,  they  would  add 
20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  contract.  That  would  be  put  on  to  the  lowest  man's 
bid,  and  his  bid  would  be  submitted  with  that  addition,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
bids  would  be  raised  to  a  point  that  much  higher.  So  they  all  receive  something 
for  doing  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  not  that  be  indictable  at  the  common  law? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is,  I  believe;  but  you  can  not  get  the  evidence  all  the  time.  But  why 
I  know  it — I  know  they  have  had  to  pay  that,  and  they  made  us  help  them  enforce 
it  during  the  time  we  had  these  exclusive  agreements  in  Chicago.  We  stopped 
some  firms  and  took  our  men  out  of  the  shops  until  they  paid  this  percentage. 
One  was  for  $300  and  two  more  for  $250  each  and  another  was  for  $100,  that  they 
had  put  into  the  bid  to  distribute  among  the  men  for  figuring.  They  refused  to 
pay  it  and  came  into  bad  standing  with  the  master  plumbers.  Then  these  exclu- 
sive agreements  came  into  play,  by  which  we  agreed  to  work  for  none  but  the 
members  of  the  master  plumbers'  association.  They  expelled  these  men  and 
required  us  to  call  our  men  out,  enforcing  the  agreement,  and  they  had  to  give 
up  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  the  architect  know  of  this?— A.  I  think  the 
architect  is  in  with  them;  1  do  not  know  as  to  that,  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  practice  in  vogue  to-day? — A.  Yes;  but  not  as 
much  as  it  has  been. 

Q.  Is  it  in  effect  in  other  cities  than  Chicago? — A.  Yes;  more  strongly  in  some. 
I  believe  it  is  in  Omaha  and  in  Denver. 

Q.  Does  the  public  in  Chicago  know  that  such  practice  obtains? — A.  It  is  very 
hard  to  convince  the  public  that  anything  a  business  man  does  is  not  right.  Of 
course  if  they  get  a  taste  of  it  themselves  they  are  convinced,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  public — you  can  not  prove  to  them  there  are  robbers  on  earth  until 
you  rob  them. 

Q.  Is  it  in  vogue  in  Eastern  cities? — A.  I  think  not  as  much  as  in  the  West.  In 
New  York  they  practice  some  of  it,  and  in  Boston  there  is  some  of  it  practiced. 
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Q.  In  bidding  for  the  plumbing  work  on  the  Government  building  in  Chicago, 
is  it  probable  they  resorted  to  this  practice? — A.  If  it  is  left  exclusively  to  Chicago 
firms  I  believe  they  will,  but  on  Government  jobs  of  that  character  people  from 
all  over  the  country  generally  figure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  has  the  job  on  the  post-office  in  Chicago? — A.  Nobody  has. 
It  has  not  been  let,  I  believe,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  any  public  exposure  of  that  2  per  cent 
conspiracy  in  any  way  until  you  testified  here? — A.  I  believe  it  has  been  talked  of 
around  the  city  in  different  places.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  mentioned 
before  your  commission  in  Chicago  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  press  of  Chicago  taken  note  of  it?— A.  On  one 
or  two  occasions  they  gave  them  a  roasting,  but  it  dies  out.  The  people  think 
there  is  not  anything  to  it,  and  you  can't  prove  it  only  in  a  very  few  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  by  any  of  your  unions 
or  any  of  the  members  of  those  unions  to  have  these  contractors  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy?— A.  We  have  tried  to  indict  them.  We  tried  to  indict  them  during  this 
lockout,  but  every  grand  jury  that  was  drawn  was  made  up  of  contractors;  never 
any  trade  unionist  on  them.  They  indicted  all  the  union  men  they  could  find, 
but  there  were  no  contractors  indicted. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  sweeping  charge  against  the  administration  of  law  in  Chi- 
cago. Are  you  able  to  specify  any  cases? — A.  Not  any  more  than  we  have  pro- 
duced this  kind  of  evidence.  We  have  had  men  to  whom  money  was  offered  to 
stop  the  men  on  buildings,  and  there  were  no  indictments  returned  against  them. 
I  have  not  done  it  myself,  but  members  of  our  organization  have  done  it.  There 
were  no  bills  voted  in  the  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you,  of  your  own  motion,  any  statements  to  make 
that  have  not  been  covered,  which  would  be  \iseful  to  the  commission? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  know  as  I  have.  I  believe  you  gentlemen  have  questioned  me  on  pretty 
nearly  all  points  in  my  organization ,  and  in  the  maj  ority  of  trade  unions  through- 
out the  country.  I  believe  they  are  all  organized  on  very  nearly  the  same  line. 
The  object  of  all  of  them  is  to  better  the  condition  of  their  men,  and  of  course  get 
better  wages  and  better  hours  for  them.  As  far  as  the  contractors  are  concerned 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  it  at  any  time  they  could.  Any  time  they  could 
make  an  agreement  with  the  men  whereby  they  could  use  them  for  their  pur- 
poses, they  always  would  grant  them  a  little  bit.  That  is  how  we  first  got  the 
restriction  of  the  apprentices  in  Chicago — by  guaranteeing  to  work  for  none  but 
members  of  their  organization.  They  gave  us  that,  and  as  soon  as  we  refused  to 
go  into  these  combinations  any  more,  after  the  expiration  of  the  agreement,  they 
immediately  wanted  to  throw  the  apprenticeship  agreement  up.  Then  that  caused 
the  strike  of  1897  in  Chicago  among  the  plumbers  and  the  carpenters:  they  were 
in  the  same  position;  and  I  believe  the  bricklayers  were  in  the  same  position;  and 
I  believe  the  gas  fitters  were  in  the  same  position;  the  bridge  and  structural  iron 
people  were  in  the  same  position.  Pretty  nearly  all  the  trades  down  along  the 
line  of  the  building  trades'  council  had  these  exclusive  agreements,  until  it  got 
so  they  dictated  the  material  that  would  be  used,  where  it  would  come  from,  and 
how  much  of  it  would  be  put  in,  and  everything  in  connection  with  the  building; 
and  they  owned  the  consumer  body  and  soul.  Our  men  saw  that  we  were  receiv- 
ing nothing  but  the  worst  of  it,  so  when  the  agreements  expired  they  would  not 
continue  that  kind  of  agreements  any  more.  That,  in  my  estimation,  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  industrial  troubles  in  Chicago  since  February  5. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Have  all  the  other  trades  pulled  out  of  these  exclusive 
agreements  with  the  masters? — A.  Yes;  every  one  of  them.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  that  has  an  agreement;  I  believe  they  have  all  expired. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  10, 1900. 

TESTIM01TY  OF  MR.  JAMES  0.  SMITH, 

Member  State  board  of  arbitration  of  New  Jersey. 

The  commission  met  at  10.37  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At 
12.10  Mr.  James  O.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  New 
Jersey,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name?— A.  James  O. 
Smith. 

«K1  a^ fio. 
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Q.  Occupation? — A.  Patternmaker. 

Q.  Post-office  address? — A.  Camden. 

Q.  And  official  position?— A.  Member  of  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  time  to  the  duties  of  the  board? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  board  been  established?— A.  Six  years  next  March. 

Q.  Is  it  a  board  of  conciliation  as  well  as  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  the  power  ot  initiative  under  the  law?  That  is  to  say,  if  you  see 
a  labor  difficulty  pending  anywhere,  have  you  authority  to  go  and  try  to  conciliate 
without  being  invited  by  either  of  the  parties? — A.  Yes.  Our  duty  is  to  go  at 
once  and  offer  our  services,  if  convenient;  if  not,  we  must  communicate. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  your  board  are  there? — A.  Five. 

Q.  Does  the  law  require  that  certain  members  shall  be  of  certain  trades  and 
certain  members  representing  capital  in  any  way? — A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  By  whom  are  the  members  appointed? — A.  By  the  governor,  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate. 

Q.  You  hold  office  for  a  term  of  years? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Any  assessment  made  upon  trades  or  employers  for  paying  the  salaries  of 
members  of  the  board? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  many  cases  of  conciliation  and  how  many  cases 
of  arbitration  the  board  has  had  since  its  organization? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Could  you  furnish  it  from  the  record? — A.  I  could. 
We  meet  every  month  and  we  make  our  reports  from  each  one  of  our  districts  to 
the  secretary,  and  of  course  he  keeps  the  record. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  your  principal  work  is  in  the  line  of  concilia- 
tion or  in  the  line  of  arbitration? — A.  Conciliation,  mostly. 

Q.  And  is  that  by  your  own  voluntary  appearance  or  by  appearance  upon 
request  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  difficulty? — A.  Voluntary  appearance. 

Q.  You  keep  watch  of  the  newspapers,  then,  and  find  out  where  labor  difficul- 
ties are  impending? — A.  Yes.  That  is  one  great  mistake,  to  my  mind,  that 
hinders  the  work  of  the  board  a  great  deal.  If  each  mayor  would  report  such 
strikes  to  the  board,  we  could  do  our  work  more  effectively  than  we  do.  A  strike 
may  run  for  a  week  or  10  days  before  we  have  any  notice  of  it,  simply  because 
we  don't  see  it  in  the  newspaper,  especially  if  it  is  up  around  Paterson,  thp 
upper  end  of  the  State,  among  the  silk  weavers.    We  are  in  the  lower  district. 

Q.  Have  you  interfered  by  way  of  conciliation  in  any  case  before  there  has 
been  a  strike  or  lockout? — A.  We  have,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  compose  the  difficulty  in  any  such  case? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  So  as  to  avert  a  strike  or  lockout?— A.  Yes;  strikes  never  occurred  at  all. 
We  have  had  such  cases  come  under  our  notice. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  in  what  exists  the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  board,  in 
effecting  conciliation,  or  in  settling  disputes  after  they  have  reached  an  acute 
stage? — A.  Conciliation. 

Q.  How  do  you  generally  bring  that  about?— A.  If  the  workmen  are  organized 
we  generally  go  direct  to  them  and  to  the  employer  and  get  both  sides  of  the  state- 
ment, and  then  we  report  one  to  the  other.  Sometimes  the  employers  will  meet 
the  demands  of  the  employees;  sometimes  they  will  not,  and  then  we  come  in 
between  the  two  to  satisfy  both  parties.    It  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  frequently  bring  them  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  talk  over  their  differences  in  your  presence?— A.  Right  in  our 
presence;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  reason  with  both  then  in  the  presence  of  each  other?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  when  it  has  reached  an  acute  stage;  that  is,  when  there 
is  a  strike  or  lockout;  are  you  able  to  bring  them  together  in  such  cases  °-ener- 
ally?— A.  We  have,  excepting  in  only  one  case.  In  one  case  we  were  not  able— 
the  Newark  Horse  Shoers'  Association.  They  struck  for  9  hours;  they  wanted  to 
quit  at  5  o'clock  instead  of  6,  and  the  horse  shoers'  association  would  not  submit. 
They  claimed  that  1  hour  right  in  the  eventide  was  worth  more  than  2  in  any  other 
part  of  the  day;  that  the  men  who  had  the  drays  and  did  the  hauling  would  knock 
off  at  5  o'clock  and  get  the  horses  shod  between  that  and  evening,  and  they  would 
not  submit.  They  were  willing  to  give  an  advance  in  wages  to  the  extent  of  the 
price  of  that  1  hour  if  that  was  any  inducement  for  them  to  work  that  10  hours 
But  the  men  did  not  ask  for  the  25  cents  or  anything  else,  and  they  simply  went 
out  with  5  minutes'  notice — they  left  the  shops  throughout  Newark;  and  it  reached 
New  York  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  did  it  end  finally?— A.  They  all  went  back  on  10 
hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  time  of  the  year  was  that? — A.  That  was  Anoint 
22,  1898.  g  ac 
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Q.  Is  there  any  compulsory  arbitration  feature  in  your  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  strictly  a  voluntary  matter? — A.  Voluntary  matter  altogether. 

Q.  And  left  to  the  good  offices  of  the  board  to  bring  about  settlements  if 
possible? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  compulsory  arbitration  so  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  it? — A.  Not  thoroughly.  In 
some  cases  I  think  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  good  thing.  Where  the 
different  parties  are  arbitrary  and  will  not  submit  either  to  one  thing  or  the 
other,  I  think  the  board  should  have  the  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  swear 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  not  that  power  now? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sought  to  get  that  power  from  the  legislature? — A.  "We  have; 
yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  objection  to  granting  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  really  know.  We 
have  talked  to  our  senators  about  it  and  they  did  not  think  that  some  of  the  rest 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  give  to  us.  We  stated  the  facts  to  them 
and  why  we  asked  for  it.  Whether  we  will  get  it  this  winter  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  power  have  you  under  the  law? — A.  We  have  no  power  whatever; 
only  voluntary. 

Q.  The  State  pays  a  very  high  compliment  to  your  ability  to  do  things  without 
tools?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  board,  with  no  better  legal  equipment  than  that,  can 
do  anywhere  near  as  well  for  any  labor  difficulties  as  it  could  without  any 
power? — A.  No;  I  don't.  I  never  saw  a  man  do  a  job  unless  he  had  tools  to  do  it 
with.  It  is  the  same  with  the  board.  If  it  is  expected  to  do  its  work  it  must 
have  some  power  behind  it. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  a  law  to  prohibit  strikes  and  lockouts  without 
first  making  an  attempt  at  arbitration,  putting  a  party  under  penalty  who  shall 
inaugurate  a  strike  or  lockout  without  first  trying  to  have  arbitration? — A.  I 
think  it  should  be  done.  I  have  given  that  some  consideration.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  limit  upon  both  sides  for  5  or  10  days  before  a  lockout  or  before  any 
strike  occurs. 

Q.  That  is,  a  notice  of  intention? — A.  A  notice  of  5  or  10  days  to  settle  mat- 
ters. Sometimes  when  a  man  is  hot-headed,  and  is  given  a  little  chance  to  cool 
off,  he  will  act  a  little  different. 

Q-  And  during  that  time A.  (Interrupting.)  Notify  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  workingmen  would  generally  favor  a  law  of  that 
kind? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  your  State  what  is  the  proportion  of  strikes  to  lockouts? — A.  We  have 
only  had  one  lockout,  to  my  memory.  It  has  always  been  strikes,  and  they  are 
very  numerous,  too. 

Q.  If  workingmen  must  give  5  or  10  days'  notice  of  their  intention  to  quit  work, 
will  not  that  give  the  employer  an  opportunity  to  have  men  come  in  to  take  their 
places? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  it.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  law  to  govern  that — not  to  allow  it. 

Q.  How  could  you,  in  a  free  country,  prevent  an  employer  from  assembling 
people  at  his  own  cost  to  be  ready  to  enter  his  employment  at  a  certain  time? — A. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  we  could.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  tell  a  man  whom  he 
must  hire. 

Q.  If  you  could  not  prevent  a  man  by  law  from  getting  other  persons  to  take 
the  places  of  strikers,  would  not  those  intending  to  strike  be  likely  to  object  to  a 
law  requiring  notice  to  be  given? — A.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  do  not  think  any 
employer  would  take  on  new  men  in  preference  to  his  own  men.  I  think  he 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  hold  his  old  men. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  benefit  of  the  notice,  except  to  give  the  men  time  to  rea- 
son together? — A.  That  is  right,  and  then  if  they  failed  to  come  together  it  would 
give  them  a  chance  to  call  the  board  of  arbitration  in  before  the  lockout  occurs. 

Q.  Would  you  change  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  order  a  strike 
or  lockout  before  calling  in  a  board  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes;  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  in  your  State  pretty  generally  favors  State 
arbitration?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  from  year  to  year  improvements  in  the  law,  so  as  to  give 
the  board  more  power? — A.  We  do;  yes.    We  have  for  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  Will  you  submit  to  the  commission  the  recommendations  of  the  board  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  we  may  make  extracts  from  them  if  we  wish  to? — A.  I  will 
mail  them  to  your  commission  here. 

Now,  we  had  a  strike  at  Vineland  the  12th  of  last  month  of  300  Italians  engaged 
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in  laying  sewer  pipe.  The  contractor  refused  to  brace  up  the  side  of  a  ditch. 
One  man  was  buried  and  died  afterwards,  and  another  was  crippled  for  life,  I 
guess-  and  they  all  went  on  a  strike,  and  the  board  was  notified,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  went  there  and  called  the  Italians  together  through  the  inter- 
preter took  them  to  the  park  and  talked  to  them,  and  of  the  whole  300  men  there 
was  not  one  that  refused  to  go  to  work  providing  those  ditches  were  braced.  The 
president  of  our  board,  Mr.  Doughty,  went  to  the  contractor,  who  refused  to  do 
it  at  first,  but  finally  consented,  and  all  those  men  went  back  to  work  without 
any  trouble  whatever  the  next  morning  after.  The  contractor  was  on  the  ground 
bright  and  early  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  in  yoiir  State  concerning  the  safety  of  mines,  ditches,  etc.? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  that  law  complied  with  by  this  contractor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  that  subject  to  penalty — neglect  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  not  liable  for  damage  to  the  injured? — A.  Yes;  he  should  be ;  but  he 
claims  he  was  not  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Nevertheless,  his 
representative  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  do  you  do  in  case  there  are  a  number  of  strikes 
on  hand  at  the  same  time,  or  have  you  had  experience  of  that  kind?  How  does 
your  board  manage  to  meet  the  different  parties  if  the  requests  come  at  the  same 
time? — A.  One  goes  to  one  district  and  one  to  another. 

Q.  One  alone?— A.  Yes.    When  there  is  a  case  of  arbitration  they  get  together. 

Q.  That  one  is  not  authorized,  to  arbitrate,  but  simply  to  conciliate? — A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  It  requires  three  to  arbitrate? — A.  Yes.  They  set  a  day  and  the  whole  board 
goes. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  able  to  look  into  these  disputes  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  promptly? — A.  Yes.  We  had  one  strike  at  Paterson.  There  was  a  lock- 
out there.  That  is  the  only  one  to  my  knowledge — Little  &  Company,  silk  man- 
ufacturers. They  were  out  six  months,  and  he  wouldn't  give  in  nor  the  men 
wouldn't  give  in — until  some  threats  were  made  to  destroy  his  mill.  Then  he  got 
a  little  shaky  over  it,  and  we  got  a  communication  from  the  men  tp  arbitrate,  and 
we  went  and  saw  Mr.  Little  and  he  refused,  but  finally  he  consented  to  arbitrate, 
and  we  spent  three  days  and  nights  in  session,  and  finally  we  got  them  all  together, 
and  the  mills  are  running  to-day.  I  find  if  we  can  get  on  the  ground  before  a 
strike  really  occurs,  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  if  we  go  after- 
wards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  compulsory  under  your  law  for  the  disputing  par- 
ties to  accept  the  State  board  as  arbitrators,  or  may  they  choose  arbitrators  them- 
selves?— A.  They  can  choose.    They  can  accept  our  services  or  reject. 

Q.  Has  that  been  done  in  any  case  where  you  have  intervened  by  way  of  con- 
ciliation?— A.  In  1  case  it  has;  yes.  The  employer  claimed  he  had  nothing  to 
arbitrate;  but  the  employees  were  willing  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  Phillips.  )  Do  you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration  by  the  State?— 
A.  In  some  cases;  I  do  not  in  all.  Where  there  is  danger  to  life  and  probable 
risks,  I  think  they  should  be  compelled  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  But  in  the  case  of  a  strike  where  there  is  no  danger — for  wages — would  you 
believe  in  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  No. 

Q.  An  increase  in  wages?— A.  I  think  it  can  be  more  effectually  worked  in 
other  ways  and  more  lasting. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  objection  to  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  In  the  first 
place,  if  you  compel  an  employer  to  have  arbitration  the  first  chance  he  gets  he 
will  let  all  those  men  slide  1  at  a  time  if  he  can't  3  or  4  at  a  time,  and  finally 
they  would  be  without  employment  in  that  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  consider  a  strike  or  lockout  a  public  misfortune,  do 
you  not? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  the  public  has  a  large  interest  in  private  employment 

private  industry?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  that  view  do  you  not  think  that  the  public  should  do  something  by  way 
of  law  for  its  own  protection?— A.  I  do;  yes.  ' 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  single  large  industry  in  a  town,  which  gives  the  chief 
employment  to  its  people;  in  case  of  a  suspension  of  that  business  all  that  public 
suffers? — A.  More  or  less;  yes. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  case  in  your  mind  where  compulsory  arbitration  would 
apply  properly? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Suppose  that  industry  then  was  only  1  of  many  in  a  large  city,  still  the 
extent  of  that  would  be  as  great  as  in  the  small  town — as  many  people  would 
suffer  from  the  suspension. — A.  That  would  depend. 
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Cj.  The  proportion  would  not  be  as  large,  but  would  not  the  same  principle  apply 
then? — A.  It  would;  yes.    That  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  lockout. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  does  every  labor  difficulty  which  reaches  the  acute  stage 
involve  injustice  on  one  side  or  the  other? — A.  No.  I  have  found  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  board  that  the  majority  of  strikes  have*been  on  the  part 
of  2  or  3  of  the  men;  not  as  a  whole,  and  those  2  or  3  have  been  inferior  workmen, 
and  of  course  they  belong  to  the  union,  and  the  rest  have  got  to  follow  suit  with 
them,  simply  because  they  have  a  grievance,  and  yet  they  do  not  have  any  griev- 
ance at  all. 

Q.  Then  there  is  some  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  union  which  precipitates  a 
strike  where  there  is  really  no  grievance? — A.  That  is  right  in  some  cases,  but 
not  altogether.  Now,  to  prove  that,  we  had  a  case  in  Atlantic  City  last  year. 
They  formed  a  union  there,  the  carpenters,  which  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  they 
have  compelled  all  workmen  of  the  town,  or  tried  to  compel  them  all,  to  join  that 
union,  especially  the  carpenters;  and  some  of  them  refused  to  do  it,  simply 
because  the  season  was  very  short  and  they  only  stopped  in  the  town  for  a  few 
days.  There  was  a  man  building  a  very  large  hotel  there,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Predeman,  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  had  5  Jews  working  for  him — have  been  work- 
ing for  him  for  12  years — and  they  insisted  that  this  man  should  discharge  those 
5  Jews  immediately  and  get  them  off  the  island,  and  they  took  the  men  out. 
Predeman,  of  course,  told  them  he  would  not  do  it,  and  he  did  not  do  it.  I  went 
down  and  saw  the  walking  delegate  of  the  carpenters'  union,  had  a  conversation 
with  him,  and  he  took  me  up  to  introduce  me  to  Predeman.  He  stated  his 
demands  to  me,  and  I  went  and  saw  Predeman  and  spent  half  a  day  with  him, 
and  I  stated  to  Predeman  what  the  demands  were.  "  Yes,"  he  says,  "  I  know 
it,  but  I  won't  submit."  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  take  those  5  Jews  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  put  them  on  work  there.  He  was  building  large  houses  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  time.  He  says,  "  Why,  yes,  I  can  do  that,  but  I  would  not 
discharge  them."  I  says,  "Can  I  report  that  back  to  the  union?"  He  says, 
"  Yes."  I  says,  "  When  will  you  take  these  men  away?  "  He  says,  "  I  will  take 
them  away  on  Friday."  And  I  made  my  report  back  to  the  union,  to  May,  and 
late  the  same  afternoon  we  went  back  to  the  building  and  had  a  talk  with  Prede- 
man, and  all  the  men  promised  they  would  go  back  the  next  morning,  which 
they  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  he  working  union  men  on  the  other  building  in 
Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  men  of  the  same  organization  were  willing  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the 
one  place ,  but  were  willing  to  have  them  go  to  some  other  place? — A .  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Were  those  5  men  union  men? — A.  Not  of  Atlantic 
City.    They  would  not  receive  them  in  it. 

Q.  Were  they  union  men  in  Philadelphia? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I 
rather  think  not,  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Were  they  objected  to  because  they  were  not  union  men, 
or  because  they  were  of  a  certain  nationality? — A.  Because  they  were  of  a  certain 
nationality.  They  would  not  receive  them  in  the  union  there.  Other  men  that 
belonged  to  the  union  in  Philadelphia  and  other  places — some  of  our  Camden 
men — were  working  there;  and  they  demanded  the  initiation  fee  of  $5,  which  I 
thought  was  very  unjust,  and  I  told  the  walking  delegate  that  1  thought  it  was  a 
very  unjust  demand  to  make  to  join  their  union  if  they  already  belonged  to  a 
union;  that  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  deposit  their  card  of  membership  there, 
and  to  pay  their  dues  while  in  the  town,  but  not  to  pay  another  initiation  fee. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  labor  to  be  organized  in  unions? — A.  I 
do;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  organization  tends  to  facilitate  grievances  and  conciliation  and 
arbitration? — A.  Yes;  we  have  found  it  so.  Although  we  have  had  no  rules  to 
compel,  we  have  been  very  successful. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  unions,  where  they  are  at  fault  in  some  way,  are  inclined 
to  listen  to  explanations  of  it  and  to  overcome  the  fault? — A.  Yes;  always  found 
it  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  settling  disputes  on 
account  of  technicalities  that  are  used  by  the  trade? — A.  Have  not  yet;  no. 

Q.  Has  there  been  objection  to  your  arbitrating  on  account  of  anything  of  that 
kind? — A.  Only  in  one  case. 

Q.  Did  they  demand  a  representative  from  their  trade  in  that  case? — A.  No; 
they  wanted  outsiders  altogether. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  selecting  outsiders  do  they  select  persons  who  understand  the  technicalities 
of  the  trade? — A.  Yes;  select  men  in  the  same  trade. 
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Q  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  additional  power  would  you  think  your  board 
ought  to  have?— A.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  to 

Q.  Would  that  be  ample  to  make  it  effective  for  everything  it  could  do?— A. 
More  so  than  now.  ,  , ,        , ,      .      ...      . 

Q.  Would  you  go  further  than  that  if  the  legislature  would  authorize  lti" — A. 
Yes.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  compulsory  law,  and  I  think  the  board  would 
use  their  best  judgment  when  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  your  board  had  the  power  to  compel  a  settlement,  that  if 
you  should  force  a  manufacturer  to  give  the  wages  that  a  union  asked,  it  would 
end  there?— A.  No.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  give  us  a  law  to  enforce 
him  to  do  that  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Could  you  define  just  what  you  would  authorize  the  board  to  compel? — A. 
I  could  not — not  at  this  time. 

Q.  There  are  many  conditions  under  which  you  would  not  think  it  desirable  for 
the  board  to  be  authorized  to  compel  at  all,  as,  for  example,  wages? — A.  Yes;  unless 
they  used  very  good  judgment,  the  very  best  of  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  it  be  right  to  lodge  such  power  in  the  board,  sub- 
ject to  their  individual  judgment? — A.  I  should  think  so.' 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  is  just  the  part  I  am  getting  at;  whether  you 
would  or  would  not  vest  that  board  with  power  to  force  a  settlement  on  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  laborer  and  employer? — A.  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  that  power;  yes. 

Q.  On  any  difference? — A.  On  all;  yes. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  State  if  the 
board  were  authorized  to  settle  the  question  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  a  thousand  men  had  gone  out  on  a  strike  for  an 
increase  in  wages  or  a  decrease  in  hours  of  labor,  and  the  board  decided  they  were 
in  the  wrong,  how  could  you  compel  them  to  continue  work  at  the  old  price,  or 
under  the  old  conditions? — A.  At  the  present  time,  or  if  we  had  a  compulsory  law? 

Q.  If  you  had  a  compulsory  law  how  could  they  be  compelled  to  work? — A.  We 
could  not  compel  them  only  by  their  signing  an  agreement  for  a  given  time — get 
both  parties  to  sign  it. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  compulsory  then? — A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  Suppose  the  man  employing  the  labor  was  in  the  wrong,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  men  the  wages  they  asked;  and  vice  versa,  rf  they  were  in  the 
wrong  they  would  necessarily  be  compelled,  under  compulsory  arbitration,  to 
continue  work  under  the  old  conditions.  Now,  how  could  either  award  be 
enforced? — A.  If  they  would  leave  it  to  our  judgment — of  course  we  could  not 
compel  them  even  to  do  that.  A  man  might  say,  I  will  close  my  mill  before  I 
will  submit  to  them.  Or  the  men  might  say,  we  will  leave  the  town  and  go 
somewhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  If  you  were  going  to  compel  a  settlement  you  would 
have  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  judgment.  It  ceases  to  be  compulsion  if  either 
side  has  the  right  to  quit  and  hot  accept  it. — A.  I  do  not  think  you  could  force 
any  man  to  run  his  mill  if  he  did  not  want  to  run  it,  if  it  came  to  that.  Neither 
could  you  force  any  set  of  men  to  work  unless  they  wanted  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  would  interfere  with  individual  liberty,  you 
think?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  state  now  that  has  not  been  covered  by  questions  in 
regard  to  the  arbitration  question?  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  voluntary 
statement  you  may  choose  to  make.  We  may  not  have  covered  the  ground 
fully. — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  October  10,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  McCAN  DAVIS, 

Secretary  of  the  board  of  arbitration  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  commission  met  at  10.37  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.      At 
12.55  p.  m.  Mr.  J.  McCan  Davis,  of  Springfield,  HI. ,  secretary  of  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn 
testified  as  follows:  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  J.  McCan  Davis. 

Q.  Post-office  address?— A.  Springfield,  111. 
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Q.  Occupation? — A.  I  am  a  newspaper  man  by  occupation;  also  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  Illinois,  but  not  practicing  at  present. 

Q.  Official  position? — A.  Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Illinois. 

Q.  c  Showing  witness  paper.)  Have  you  a  statement  covering  the  scope  of  your 
proposed  testimony,  which  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  commission? — A.  I  have 
prepared  no  statement,  but  I  believe  the  secretary  of  your  commission  prepared 
that,  or  caused  it  to  be  prepared.  I  have  looked  it  over,  and  I  believe  it  is  accu- 
rate as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see.  I  have  made  no  comparison  of  that  tabulated 
matter  with  the  report.     I  have  no  doubt  it  is  as  near  accurate  as  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  wish,  then,  to  submit  that  as  a  part  of  your  testimony? — A.  Before 
making  it  a  part  of  my  testimony  I  would  prefer  to  look  it  over  a  little  more 
thoroughly,  and  compare  it  and  verify  it.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  know  that  it  includes  any  discussion  of  our  law  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  read  it,  and  correct  it  if  you 
have  any  need  to  do  that. 

The  Witness.  I  merely  looked  this  over  hastily  this  morning.  I  will  read  it. 
This  tabulated  matter,  of  course,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  about  that  without 
making  a  detailed  comparison  with  our  reports.  He  has  included,  I  see,  all  the 
cases  of  conciliation  that  were  mentioned  in  the  reports.  Of  course,  the  reports 
do  not  include  all  cases;  they  include  all  cases  of  arbitration  strictly,  but  not  all 
cases  of  conciliation. 

Mr.  Clakke.  Please  read  it  and  then  comment  on  it  as  you  go  along. 

The  Witness  (reading):  "  The  Illinois  State  board  of  arbitration  has  been  in 
existence  only  since  1895.  Like  most  of  the  other  State  boards,  it  presents  no 
formal  statistical  records  of  its  work.  The  following  table  has  been  compiled 
from  the  records  of  individual  cases  detailed  in  the  annual  reports,  and  although 
these  reports  do  not  mention  some  of  the  more  unimportant  cases  in  which  the 
board  has  intervened,  it  is  believed  that  the  record  gives  a  fairly  correct  view  of 
the  activities  of  the  Illinois  board. 

Work  of  Illinois  State  board  of  arbitration,  1S95-189S. 


1895. 


Total  eases  reported 

Cases  arbitrated 

Cases  investigated  with  formal  recommendation  . 

Cases  of  successful  mediation 

Cases  of  unsuccessful  mediation 

Joint  applications 

Applications  by  one  party 

Action  by  initiative  of  board 

Arbitration  refused  by  employers 

Arbitration  refused  by  employees 


43 

7 

1 

22 

13 

9 

10 

24 

7 

2 


"  The  total  number  of  cases  reported  during  the  4  years,  1895  to  1898,  was  43. 
Of  thtse  there  were  only  seven  cases  of  arbitration  on  the  joint  petition  of  the 
parties.  In  one  of  these  instances,  the  famous  Virden  coal  strike,  the  employers 
refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board,  and  there  was  at  that  time  no  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  for  compelling  them  to  do  so.  In  another  case  the  employees 
refused  to  accept  the  decision.  There  have  been  seven  cases  in  which  the 
employees  have  offered  to  arbitrate  disputes  but  in  which  the  employers  have 
refused  to  do  so,  while  in  two  cases  the  offer  of  the  employers  to  arbitrate  has 
been  declined  by  the  employees.  There  has  been  one  other  instance  where  che 
board  investigated  a  strike  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  parties  and  made  a  formal 
recommendation.  The  most  numerous  class  of  cases  coming  before  the  board  are 
those  in  which  it  simply  mediates  between  parties,  the  total  number  of  such  cases 
being  35,  of  which  22  were  satisfactorily  settled,  no  doubt  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  board  itself. 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Illinois  there  has  been  a  somewhat  larger  number  of 
cases  in  which  one  or  bcth  parties  have  appealed  to  the  board  for  its  intervention 
than  in  several  of  the  other  States.  There  have  been  nine  instances  of  joint 
applications  and  ten  of  applications  by  one  party  for  the  services  of  the  board. 
Nevertheless,  the  initiative  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases  has  been  taken  by  the 
board  itself." 

Then  the  opinion  of  the  board  as  to  its  work  is  quoted,  and  is  as  follows. 
(Beading:) 
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"  The  work  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  during  the  past  year,  as  in  previ- 
ous years,  has  taken  largely  the  form  of  conciliation.  Growing  experience  maKes 
it  manifest  that,  all  things  considered,  this  is  the  most  useful  function  ot  the 
board.  The  formal  hearings — the  occasions  on  which  the  board  sits  as  a  court  or 
inquiry,  takes  testimony  under  oath,  listens  to  arguments,  and  promulgates  a 
written  opinion  or  decision — are  few,  when  compared  to  the  instances  in  which 
individual  members  of  the  board  exert  their  good  offices  to  convert  discord  and 
turbulence  into  harmony  and  peace.     *    *    * 

"  Under  the  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board,  whenever  it  comes  to  its  knowledge 
that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened,  '  to  put  itself  in  communication 
as  soon  as  may  be  with  the  employer  or  employees,  and  endeavor  by  mediation 
to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  them,  or  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them 
to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  +he  State  board.'  A  compliance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  this  provision  has  borne  good  results  almost  uniformly.  The 
timely  presence  on  the  scene  of  the  trouble  of  a  disinterested  person,  chaiged  with 
the  duty  of  exerting  every  endeavor  '  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement,  is  well 
calculated  to  restore  good  feeling  between  all  parties  to  the  dispute  and  impart  to 
them  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  which  leads  to  a  just  and  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

"This  service,  necessarily  performed  quietly  and  with  a  small  share  of  public 
notice,  is  of  high  value.  Not  only  are  its  immediate  results  beneficent,  but  it  has 
a  far-reaching  educative  influence,  increasing  the  habitual  regard  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  for  their  respective  rights  and  obligations,  and  teaching 
men  the  wisdom  of  settling  their  differences  by  pacific  means  and  avoiding  the 
striketand  lockout,  which  rapidly  dissipate  both  the  capital  of  the  employer  and 
the  savings  of  the  workingman. 

' '  We  would  not,  therefore,  have  the  work  of  this  board  measured  by  the  number 
of  its  formal  public  inquiries.  These  are  of  great  importance,  not  alone  because 
of  the  matters  involved  in  the  particular  case  under  investigation,  but  because 
the  existence  of  the  power  to  conduct  them  and  to  give  effect  to  their  conclusions 
is  a  strong  aid  to  settlements  by  purely  conciliatory  methods.  But  we  anticipate 
that  the  general  necessity  for  these  public  inquiries  will  diminish  as  the  work  of 
conciliation  grows  in  scope  and  efficacy." 

This  is  from  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Illinois  for  1899, 
pages  7-9. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  wish  you  would  read  the  four  leading  features'  of  your 
arbitration  law  which  appear  on  the  first  page  of  this  [showing  witness  paper] . — 
A.  Those  four  features  are  just  the  amendments  that  were  made  by  the  legislature 
in  1899  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  how 
the  board  originated  and  how  it  was  constituted,  and  then  give  the  amendments. 
The  law  was  passed  in  1895;  it  grew  out  of  the  railway  strike  of  1894 — that  is,  the 
necessity  for  it  was  made  generally  manifest,  and  there  was  a  popular  demand 
for  an  arbitration  law.  The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  adjourned  without 
passing  a  law.  There  were  a  great  many  bills  to  which  there  was  no  agreement, 
and  it  was  made  one  of  the  subjects  of  legislation  for  the  special  session  which 
immediately  followed,  and  the  law  was  passed  as  it  existed  up  to  1899.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  3  persons  to  act  as  a  State  board 
of  arbitration;  one  was  to  be  an  employer  of  labor;  another  a  member  of  some 
labor  organization;  not  more  than  two  were  to  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
For  political  reasons  the  members  of  the  first  board  were  to  hold  office  until  the 
1st  of  March,  1897,  and  after  that  they  were  to  be  appointed  one  every  year — that 
is,  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the  first  board  were  to  expire  in  1 ,  S,  and  3  years,  and 
their  successors  then  were  to  be  appointed,  1  every  year,  each  serving  for  3 
years.  The  powers  of  the  board,  as  expressed  in  the  act,  were  these:  The  board 
was  authorized,  upon  the  joint  application  of  the  parties  to  a  labor  dispute — that 
is,  the  employer  and  the  employees— to  make  an  investigation  of  the  facts  and  ren- 
der a  decision  which  should  be  binding  upon  the  parties  signing  the  application  for 
a  period  of  6  months,  although  either  party  might  terminate  it  upon  60  days' notice; 
or  the  board  might  make  an  investigation  upon  the  application  of  only  one  side. 
In  that  case  the  decision  had  no  binding  force;  it  was  simply  advisory  in  its  nature. 
The  board  also  had  the  power  to  issue  subpoenas.  The  experience  of  the  board 
showed  that  some  difficulty  was  had  in  getting  witnesses.  While  the  law  author- 
ized the  board  to  issue  subpoenas,  no  provision  was  made  for  punishing  disobedience 
of  the  subpoena  or  persons  who  refused  to  appear  and  testify,  and  there  was  no 
provision  made  for  enforcing  a  decision  of  the  board.  This  led  to  the  preparation 
of  a  bill  by  the  board  recommending  certain  changes  in  the  law,  and  these  were 
enacted  by  the  last  legislature,  in  1899.  Now,  these  points  are  enumerated  here 
(Reading:) 
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"  The  law  creating  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  denning  its  powers  and 
duties  was  approved  and  in  force  August  2,  1895.  An  amendatory  act  prepared 
by  the  board,  approved  and  in  force  April  12,  1899,  made  additions  to  section  3 
and  inserted  three  new  sections — 5a,  5b,  and  6a.  These  amendments  somewhat- 
extend  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  board.  Briefly  stated,  their  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

"  1.  The  board,  by  judicial  process,  may  in  all  cases  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  necessary  books  and  papers. 

"2.  In  case  of  a  failure  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board  in  a  joint  proceed- 
ing the  decision,  upon  application  of  the  aggrieved  party,  may  be  enforced  by  a 
rule  of  court. 

"  3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  board  is  extended  so  as  to  include  cases  in  which 
several  employers  have  a  common  difference  with  their  employees,  if  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  the  employees  be  more  than  25,  regardless  of  the  number  employed 
by  each  individual  employer  involved. 

"4.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  mayors  of  cities,  the  presidents  of  incorporated 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  chief  executive  officers  of  labor  organizations  to 
promptly  communicate  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  information  as  to  strikes 
and  lockouts,  actual  or  threatened." 
Now,  that  is  the  substance  of  the  amendments  adopted  by  the  act  of  1899. 
Q.  Is  there  any  limit  fixed  by  the  law  as  to  the  number  of  employees  to  give 
the  board  jurisdiction? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  limit.  The  number  must  be  not  less 
than  25. 

Q.  In  case  of  difficulty  embracing  numerous  firms? — A.  That  is  covered  by  one 
of  the  amendments.  The  amendment  provides  that  if  the  aggregate  number 
is  not  less  than  25  that  is  sufficient  to  give  the  board  jurisdiction. 

Q.  In  cases,  then,  where  application  for  the  intervention  of  the  board  comes  from 
both  parties,  the  law  is  practically  a  compulsory  arbitration  law,  is  it  not? — A. 
Yes;  it  is  compulsory  in  the  enforcement  of  the  award.  There  is  no  compulsion 
whatever  as  to  the  submission  or  reference  to  arbitration. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a  law  that  shall  put  a  penalty  upon  inaugurating  a  strike 
or  a  lockout  without  first  applying  for  arbitration? — A .  I  doubt  the  good  policy  of 
such  a  law.  That  is  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Our  board 
has  never  favored  compulsory  arbitration;  in  fact,  in  our  reports,  it  has  taken  a 
very  decided  stand  against  it. 

Q .  You  recognize  that  the  public  has  a  large  interest  in  carrying  industry  peace- 
ably?—A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  is  greatly  prejudiced  by  a  strike  or  lockout? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where,  then,  can  be  the  objection  to  prohibiting  by  law  the  inauguration  of 
either  a  strike  or  lockout  without  first  trying  conciliation  or  arbitration? — A.  As 
to  compulsory  arbitration  in  general,  our  board  has  thought  there  were  constitu- 
tional objections  which  were  insuperable,  at  least  in  our  State,  and  I  suppose  the 
same  is  true  in  other  States.  That  is  a  provision  of  law  that  we  have  never  con- 
sidered specially — that  is,  for  the  prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts  by  law. 

Q.  If  you  have  not  maturely  considered  it,  you  are  not  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  or  undesirable? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  like  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that  point.  That  is  simply  a  law 
which  prohibits  a  man  from  ceasing  to  work  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  Of  course,  in 
a  strike  there  area  number  of  men  acting  in  concert;  but  there  is  a  question,  I 
should  suppose,  as  to  whether  such  a  law  would  be  sustained  by  the  courts.  It 
takes  away  a  man's  liberty  to  work  or  cease  to  work  as  he  chooses;  and  our 
Supreme  Court  has  annulled  several  so-called  labor  laws  because  they  abridged 
the  right  of  contract  or  were  an  infringement  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  work- 
ingmen,  or  for  other  reasons  of  a  similar  nature. 

.  Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  this  except  the  possible  constitutional  objec- 
tion?—A.  No.  There  might  be  in  some  cases.  I  should  think  on  general  principles 
it  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  especially  in  cases  where  the  public  interest  is 
involved  to  a  great  extent.  One  of  the  recommendations  that  we  made  in  our 
last  annual  report  is  this:  That  where  the  public  interests  are  affected  largely  by 
a  strike  or  lockout  the  board  shall  have  authority  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  make  public  its  findings  and  recommendations.  Under  the  law  as  it 
exists  now  the  board  has  no  authority  to  make  any  effective  investigation — that 
is,  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses — except  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties.  If  it  gets  any  information  it  must  be 
voluntarily  given.  The  amendment  suggested  in  our  last  report  is  simply  to 
authorize  the  board,  in  cases  where  the  public  interests  are  affected  materially — 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  board  to  determine  that—to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  facts,  and  clothe  the  board  with  all  the  power  which 
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it  possesses  in  other  cases  with  reference  to  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses. Of  course  the  theory  is  that  such  a  decision  or  finding  would  influence 
public  opinion,  and  also  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
of  that  character  to  voluntarily  submit  their  differences  to  a  joint  investigation— 
that  is,  if  they  had  the  knowledge  that  an  investigation  might  be  made  in  any 
event.  That,  of  course,  is  merely  a  suggestion  made  by  our  board.  We  have 
never  had  occasion  so  far  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  provision  for  the  enforcement 
of  our  decisions.  The  amendatory  act  was  passed  in  1899,  and  we  have  had  no  case 
since  then  in  which  the  decision  was  disregarded,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  at 
Pana,  which  was  almost  entirely  a  case  of  attempted  conciliation,  and  which,  for  a 
time  at  least,  was  unsuccessful.  While  the  board  rendered  a  decision  it  was  mate 
in  the  nature  of  a  recommendation  than  anything  else,  and  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  test  the  law,  if  there  had  been  any  disposition  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  which  the 
board  has  recognized,  and  which  everyone  recognizes,  is  in  fixing  a  penalty  which 
will  reach  everybody;  which  will  reach  both  employer  and  employee  without 
making  arbitration  odious  or  repulsive.  Our  amendment  simply  provides  that 
where  the  decision  rendered  upon  a  joint  application  is  disregarded  by  either 
party,  the  aggrieved  party  may  file  with  the  county  or  circuit  court  a  copy  of  the 
decision,  and  he  must  show  that  its  terms  have  been  violated  or  disregarded,  and 
then  the  court  may  enter  such  rule  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  decision.  The  court  may  punish  for  contempt.  But  there  is  a  proviso 
that  in  nc  case  shall  the  punishment  extend  to  imprisonment — that  is,  the  court 
can  fine  for  contempt,  but  can  not  imprison.  Of  course  there  probably  would  be 
a  great  many  cases  where,  if  the  decision  was  disregarded  by  the  employees, 
they  could  not  be  reached  by  a  fine. 

Q.  Have  any  cases  arisen  under  that  statute  and  been  carried  to  court? — A.  No. 
As  I  say,  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  test  of  it.  I  believe  since  that 
act  was  passed  we  have  had  something  like  8  cases  of  arbitration  strictly,  probably 
6  or  8  cases,  and  in  none  of  those  has  the  decision  been  disregarded. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  has  some  effect  on  parties  to  cause  them  to  abide  by 
the  findings  of  the  board? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  has.  The  immediate  occasion  for 
that  amendment  was  the  Virden  case.  That  case  had  been  before  the  board  twice. 
In  1898  the  operators  and  miners  of  some  8  or  9  mines  in  the  subdistrict  known 
as  the  Chicago  and  Alton  subdistrict  joined  in  an  application  for  arbitration,  and 
the  board  rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  position  of  the  miners.  The  grounds 
of  the  decision  were  a  little  unusual.  At  that  time  a  State  agreement  had  been 
made  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  fixing  the  scale  of  wages  for  the 
various  mining  districts  of  the  State.  The  operators  in  this  subdistrict  were  par- 
ties to  this  agreement,  as  were  also  the  miners.  The  board  simply  held  that  that 
was  a  compact  which  should  not  be  violated,  and  that  the  operators  should  pay 
the  price  fixed  by  the  State  scale  simply  because  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract, and  that  they  by  their  representatives  and  the  miners  by  their  representa- 
tives were  parties  to  it,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case  at  all.  The 
operators  took  the  position  that  they,  simply  could  not  pay  the  scale  price  and 
refused  to  pay  it,  and  the  suspension  continued.  Then  later  on  they  attempted 
to  import  colored  miners  from  the  South,  and  that  was  the  immediate  occasion 
for  the  rioting  in  the  following  October,  1898.  The  matter  ran  along  until  about 
the  middle  of  November,  when  a  joint  conference  was  held  in  Chicago,  and  one 
of  our  members,  Mr.  Keefe,  presided  at  the  conference;  and  a  settlement  was 
effected  for  the  time  being.  But  when  the  new  scale  was  adopted  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  trouble  broke  out  again;  that  is,  the  scale  fixed  the  same  old  price, 
40  cents.  Then  the  operators  petitioned  the  board  of  arbitration,  but  the  men 
refused  to  join;  and  the  result  was  that  the  board  merely  heard  the  case  and  ren- 
dered a  decision  to  which  no  attention  was  paid,  and  it  ran  along  until  some  time 
afterwards  when  a  settlement  was  arranged.  But  the  first  case,  the  case  in  1898 
when  the  operators  disregarded  the  decision  of  the  board,  was  the  case  which  sug- 
gested this  amendment,  because  in  that  case  if  the  law  had  contained  this  pro- 
vision the  operators  could  have  been  reached  and  compliance  with  the  decision 
could  have  been  enforced. 

Q.  Both  parties,  then,  have  refused  at  times  to  heed  the  recommendations  of 
the  board?— A.  Yes.  In  the  other  case  the  miners  were  not  parties  to  the  arbi- 
tration. The  operators  petitioned,  but  the  miners  took  the  position  that  the 
operators  had  been  guilty  of  bad  faith  in  the  former  arbitration.  They  said  thev 
had  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  they  refused  to  submit  their  case,  although  thev 
were  present  by  representatives,  and  some  of  them  were  examined  as  witnesses- 
but  they  announced  beforehand  that  they  would  pay  no  attention  to  tne  decision' 
because  the  operators  had  disregarded  the  decision  in  the  former  proceeding  and 
they  did  not  care  to  arbitrate  again. 

Q.  Before  that  Virden  difficulty  came  on  had  the  board  any  power  of  initiative 
to  try  to  effect  a  conciliation?— A.  Ys?-  it-  Vm  l  n^f  n«nr^  fw™.  +i —  i — .- — ; — 
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Q.  Had  the  board  heard  of  the  difficulty  and  tried  to  conciliate  the  parties? — 
A.  Yes.  Our  first  experience  down  at  Virden  was  just  before  the  great  coal 
strike  of  1897;  and  an  effort  was  made  at  conciliation  then,  but  it  was  ineffectual 
because  that  soon  became  a  part  of  the  strike  which  spread,  over  the  entire  bitu- 
minous coal  field.  Our  board  joined  with  other  State  boards  in  a  meeting  at 
Pittsburg,  which  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  effect  a  settlement  in  the  entire 
field;  and,  of  course,  everything  was  dropped  then  in  the  way  of  conciliation  in 
the  local  cases,  because  it  all  depended  upon  the  general  settlement. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  conciliatory  offices  of  the  board  are  quite  generally 
effective  and  tend  to  deter  the  men  and  the  employers  from  entering  upon  the 
acute  stage? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  the  general  effect  is  good.  Of  course  there  are 
individual  cases  in  which  conciliation  is  entirely  ineffectual,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  cases  in  which  trouble  is  entirely  avoided  simply  by  the  timely  interven- 
tion of  the  board. 

Q.  In  cases  of  arbitration  is  the  State  board  always  called  in,  or  do  the  parties 
select  arbitrators  of  their  own  sometimes? — A.  In  Chicago  a  great  many  of  the 
trades  have  their  own  method  of  arbitration,  private  arbitration;  and,  in  fact, 
our  work  has  been  mainly  outside  of  Chicago.  One  of  our  members  is  a  Chicago 
man,  is  the  labor  representative  on  the  board,  and  he  looks  after  the  work  of  con- 
ciliation up  there  chiefly  so  far  as  the  board  has  anything  to  do  with  it;  but  our 
work  has  been  very  largely — we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  in  Chicago — but  it 
has  been  largely  outside  of  Chicago,  where  no  other  means  are  provided. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  too  much  disregard  of  the  arbitra- 
tion law  by  the  Chicago  people? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  taken  the  position 
of  encouraging  private  arbitration  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  they  prefer  to  settle 
their  differences  by  their  own  local  arbitrators  or  committees,  the  board  is  gener- 
ally disposed  to  encourage  them  to  do  so.  Of  course  in  such  cases  as  the  trouble  in 
the  building  trades  there,  we  think  that  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  board. 
In  fact,  the  board,  in  fulfillment  of  its  duty  under  the  law,  endeavored  some  months 
ago  to  effect  a  settlement — that  is,  our  services  were  tendered,  and  members  of 
the  board  were  there  some  time,  but  neither  side  was  disposed  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  our  board,  and,  of  course,  nothing  was  done.  That  was  one  of  the  things 
that  suggested  this  amendment  I  speak  of — simply  authorizing  the  board,  withoiit 
regard  to  the  petition  or  wishes  of  the  parties,  to  make  an  investigation. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  respect  in  which  recent  experience  suggests  to  you  further 
changes  in  the  law? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  of  any.  Of  course  we  are  likely  to 
learn  something  more  by  further  experience.  These  things  have  been  suggested 
as  we  have  gone  along,  but  I  do  not  think  of  anything  more  at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  your  law  with  the  arbitration  laws  of  other  States? — 
A.  Yes,  to  some  extent,  but  not  recently.  At  the  time  we  were  preparing  these 
amendments,  I  went  over  the  laws  of  other  States;  and  last  winter  I  sent  out 
a  circular  letter  to  the  boards  in  other  States  making  inquiries  as  to  the  operation 
of  their  laws,  and.  where  there  was  local  arbitration  provided  for  I  addressed  com- 
munications to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  I  got  a  number  of  replies.  I  had 
intended  bringing  those  with  me,  but  overlooked  it.  In  a  general  way  the  drift  of 
the  answers  was  that  local  arbitration  has  not  been  very  successful.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is,  those  laws  which  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  board  in  each 
particular  case.  For  instance,  in  Missouri  I  believe  the  commissioner  of  labor 
selects  the  board;  he  is  chairman  and  he  selects  a  new  board  for  every  case. 
He  wrote  me  that  their  law  had  been  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  ineffectual.  I 
found  only  a  few  State  boards  which  had  really  done  very  much  work  or  had 
attempted  to.  The  former  president  of  the  Minnesota  board,  wrote  me  that  they 
had  really  had  no  board  for  about  three  years — something  to  that  effect.  The  law 
provides  no  compensation  for  the  members.  The  first  board  appointed,  after  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  declined  to  serve  longer,  I  believe,  and.  the  governor  had 
never  made  a  new  appointment;  and  he  said  that  they  had  had  only  one  case. 
That  was  the  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  publishers  of  St.  Paul  and  their 
employees;  the  board  had  made  an  investigation  and  rendered  a  decision  which 
was  unsatisfactory  to  both  sides.  In  a  number  of  States — in  three  or  four;  I  can 
not  recall  them  now — the  existence  of  an  arbitration  law  was  unknown  to  offi- 
cers of  the  State  government.  I  addressed  some  letters  to  the  secretaries  of  state, 
and  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  I  remember,  the  commissioner  of  labor  wrote 
me  that  they  had  no  arbitration  law  at  all;  so  I  inclosed  him  a  copy  of  the  law 
of  his  State,  and  he  then  wrote  me  that  he  had  overlooked  it,  that  he  had  for- 
gotten about  it,  that  they  had  an  arbitration  law,  and  that  members  had  been 
appointed  under  the  law,  but  that  he  was  not  able  to  locate  them  or  tell  anything 
about  their  present  whereabouts,  that  they  had  never  had  a  case.  A  great  many 
of  the  laws  are  defective,  no  doubt.  Our  law,  though  defective,  probably  was 
among  the  best.  It  was  modeled  after  the  Massachusetts  law;  although  not  con- 
forming to  it  in  every  way,  that  was  taken  as  the  basis. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  care  to  name  that  Western  State?— A.  It 
was  Idaho  if  I  remember;  I  would  not  be  absolutely  certain.     I  have  the  corre 

SPOnd(Byeir  clS.f  STaw'then,  was  framed  after  a  pretty  careful  study 
of  similar  laws  in  other  States,  and  after  having  had  some  experience  in  your  own 
State  it  was  amended,  so  that  you  think  it  is  about  as  advanced  a  model  of  law  as 
there  is  on  the  subject  now?-A.  Yes,  that  is  the  view  that  our  board  takes  of  it. 
Of  course  we  would  like  to  devise  some  means,  without  the  passage  ot  a  compul- 
sory arbitration  law,  of  holding  out  stronger  inducements  to  arbitration— we  have 
not  favored  compulsion— and  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  amendment  that 
we  suggest,  providing  for  an  investigation  regardless  of  applications  or  the  wishes 
of  the  parties.  .  .  ,       .. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  provision  requiring  notice  o±  a  proposed  stnKe 
or  lockout  from  either  side?— A.  No.  . 

Q.  For  a  limited  period,  and  that  it  is  going  to  continue  a  certain  length  ot 
time?— A.  No,  I  do  not.  .  .         -,,.,..,     , 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  provision  ot  that  tandt—A. 
Whether  it  could  be  enforced  or  not  would  be  a  question.  I  do  not  know.  There 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  a  provision  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  make  for  peace  rather  than  war?— A.  Yes; 
I  believe  it  would;  I  believe  it  would  be  an  entirely  proper  provision. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  familiar  with  the  Chicago  building  trades  difficulty  that  is 
now  so  prolonged?— A.  No;  personally  I  am  not.  As  I  say,  beyond  the  efforts 
that  individual  members  of  our  board  made  to  effect  a  settlement  there  or  get  the 
matter  before  the  board,  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Our  Chicago  mem- 
ber, who  is  a  labor  man,  personally  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  of  law  to  avert 
such  a  public  calamity  as  that?— A.  There  certainly  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  practicable 
to  devise  a  law  that  will  do  it. 

Q.  Has  your  board  studied  the  subject  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  there  is  any 
defect  in  your  present  law  applicable  to  that  condition  of  affairs? — A.  The  board 
has  given  that  consideration,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  very  definite 
solution  for  it.  We  have  thought  that  some  such  power  as  has  been  suggested  by 
this  amendment  I  speak  of  might  be  conducive  to  a  settlement  in  a  case  of  that 
kind;  that  is,  if  the  board  had  authority  to  go  there  and  examine  everybody  that 
it  saw  fit  to  and  get  at  all  the  facts  that  are  necessary  to  an  equitable  decision, 
and  render  a  decision,  or  an  opinion  rather,  and  make  its  findings  public,  that  it 
might  have  such  an  influence  upon  the  parties  themselves.  Of  course  that  is 
altogether  problematical;  we  do  n>  >t  know  just  what  effect  it  would  have. 

Q.  The  board  now  has  only  a  recommendatory  power  in  any  case,  has  it? — A.  In 
cases  where  both  sides  join  in  the  application  our  decisions  are  binding  for  a 
period  of  6  months,  and  we  have  a  provision,  as  I  say,  for  enforcing  our  decision. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  can  you  enforce  that  on  labor  if  they  refuse  to 
work? — A.  The  employer  in  that  case  may  file  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  decision 
with  the  circuit  court  or  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  place  of 
employment  is  located,  and  he  must  show  that  the  decision  has  been  disregarded. 
Then  upon  that  showing  the  court  may  enter  such  order  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary to  compel  compliance  with  the  decision,  and  to  that  end  may  punish  for 
contempt.  I  will  just  read  that  provision  of  the  law.  This  is  section  5a  (reading) : 
' '  5a.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  board  in  any  case 
in  which  both  employer  and  employees  shall  have  joined  in  the  application,  any 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  thereby  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  or 
county  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  offending  party  resides,  or  in  the  case  of 
an  employer  in  the  county  in  which  the  place  of  employment  is  located,  a  duly 
authenticated  copy  of  such  decision,  accompanied  by  a  verified  petition  reciting 
the  fact  that  such  decision  has  not  been  complied  with  and  stating  by  whom  and 
in  what  respect  it  has  been  disregarded.  Thereupon  the  circuit  court  or  the 
county  court  (as  the  case  may  be)  or  the  judge  thereof,  if  in  vacation,  shall  grant 
a  rule  against  the  party  or  parties  so  charged  to  show  cause  within  10  days  why 
such  decision  has  not  been  complied  with,  which  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as 
other  process.  Upon  return  made  to  the  rule,  the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  if 
in  vacation,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  questions  presented,  and  to  secure  a 
compliance  with  such  decision  may  punish  the  offending  party  or  parties  for  con- 
tempt, but  such  punishment  shall  in  no  case  extend  to  imprisonment." 

Of  course,  right  there  is  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the  employees.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  without  property  which  could  be  reached 
for  the  collection  of  a  fine,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  that  do  have 
property,  and  in  some  branches  of  trade  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  that  have 
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property;  but  the  board  took  the  view  that  that  kind  of  a  provision  would  at  least 
have  a  good  moral  effect  on  the  men.  Of  course,  the  employers  can  be  reached 
under  that  provision  under  all  circumstances. 

Q.  It  does  not  state  the  fine;  they  can  not  imprison,  but  it  does  not  state  the 
amount  of  the  fine? — A.  No;  the  court  may  simply  fine  for  contempt;  that  is  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  any  cases  been  taken  into  court  under  that  law? — 
A.  No;  no  case  has  arisen  since  the  enactment  of  this  amendment.  This  was 
enacted  only  in  1899,  and  since  then  in  every  case  heard  on  a  joint  application  the 
decision  has  been  complied  with.  There  was  one  case  in  particular  I  recall  in 
which  the  parties  did  not  like  the  decision,  but  they  complied  with  it  and  there 
was  no  trouble.  The  only  instance  approaching  a  disregard  of  the  decision  on 
anything  like  a  joint  application  was  the  case  at  Pana.  There  the  trouble  had 
existed  for  something  like  18  months;  there  had  been  bloodshed  and  troops  had 
been  maintained  there.  The  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  had  heard 
the  case  upon  the  application  of  the  men,  but  the  operators  at  that  time  refused 
absolutely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  arbitration  and  we  had  no  power  to  get 
them  before  us  as  witnesses.  That  was  the  thing  that  suggested  the  amendment  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  all  cases.  And  then  in  1899,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  board,  the  operators  and  miners  were  gotten  together  again,  several 
conferences  were  held,  and  finally  evidence  was  heard  and  the  board  rendered  a 
decision,  but  the  whole  proceeding  was  in  the  nature  of  a  conciliation  more  than 
a  case  of  arbitration,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  conform  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  governing  arbitration.  In  that  case  the  men  refused  to  accept  the 
decision,  and  there  was  a  serious  question  whether  the  decision  could  be  enforced 
in  that  particular  case — that  is,  whether  the  provision  for  enforcement  of  decisions 
applied  to  that  case,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  the  best  lawyers  in  your  State  given  this  subject 
prof  ound  study? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  they  have.  Our  attorney-general  has 
given  us  to  two  or  three  opinions  upon  some  points  of  the  law,  but  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  I  do  not  think  has  been  considered  from  the  legal  standpoint  by 
our  ablest  lawyers.  We  had  some  good  lawyers  in  the  legislature  at  the  time  the 
act  was  passed,  and  two  or  three  good  lawyers  have  been  members  of  the  board 
under  the  law;  but  aside  from  these  I  know  of  no  lawyer  in  the  State  who  has 
given  the  general  subject  profound  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  could  this  contempt  of  court  affect  a  person  if  im- 
prisonment was  barred?  What  other  penalty  would  the  court  inflict? — A.  The 
court  could  simply  inflict  a  fine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Take  a  railway  corporation — it  could  inflict  a  fine  of 
$100,000,  could  it,  or  is  it  limited? — A.  That  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  board  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  directly;  it  simply  passes  from  the  power  of 
the  board,  and  it  would  simply  be  a  case  of  contempt,  as  other  cases  of  contempt 
in  the  circuit  and  county  courts,  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  prohibiting 
imprisonment.  The  idea  of  the  board  in  putting  in  that  proviso  was  this:  The 
board  feared  that  if  the  law  was  made  too  severe  it  would  simply  become 
repulsive  or  obnoxious  to  both  employers  and  employees;  they  would  be  afraid 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  arbitration  under  the  law;  they  would  be  afraid 
to  submit  their  differences  if  there  was  a  prospect  that  failure  to  comply  might 
lead  to  imprisonment. 

Q.  But  ought  not  the  amount  of  fine  to  have  been  defined  between  certain 
amounts?  Is  it  safe  to  trust  a  power  of  that  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  court 
without  limiting  it,  say  from  $1,000  to  §10,000,  or  some  given  amount? — A.  Such  a 
provision  might  be  well.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  will 
arise  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  In  one  case  a  fine  of  $25  might  be  a  great  hard- 
ship, and  one  of  $10,000  in  another  case  might  be  ineffectual.  I  think  it  safe  to 
leave  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  as  in  other  cases  of  contempt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  it  not  be  infringing  the  power  of  the  court 
to  attempt  to  fix  the  amount? — A.  That  might  be  true. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  it  is  assumed  that  the  court  may  go  on  and  inflict  more 
and  more  punishment  until  it  establishes  its  dignity. 

The  Witness.  This  is  an  offense  committed  out  of  the  presence  of  the  court. 
We  considered  that  point  at  the  time,  and  I  think  our  conclusion  was  that  the 
legislature  had  the  power  to  make  that  provision  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Of  course, 
the  court  has  the  inherent  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  but  the  legislature  may 
regulate  the  exercise  of  the  power,  within  certain  limitations,  and  I  think  our 
conclusion  was  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  limit  the  punishment  to  the  imposition  of  a  fine. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  November  8b,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  C.  M'COY, 

Ex-president  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Subcommission  on  Transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  111., 
November  24,  1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  John  C.  McCoy,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name. — A.  John  C. 
McCoy. 

Q.  And  your  post-office  address.— A.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Q.  And  your  connection,  if  any,  with  any  organization  or  business. — A.  I  am 
in  the  live-stock  commission  business;  I  have  no  official  connection  with  any 
organization. 

Q.  The  matter  we  understand  your  paper  appertains  to  is  a  matter  that  this 
subcommission  is  not  going  into,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  have  your  statement, 
and.  to  have  you  submit  your  paper  as  a  part  of  your  testimony,  and  it  will 
become  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  commission  and  be  used  in  another  direction 
when  we  are  taking  up  that  particular  subject;  if  you  are  disposed  to  submit  it 
in  that  way  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it. — A.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  state  the  scope  of  the  paper. — A.  The  scope  of 
the  paper  is  the  history  and  usages,  benefits  and  rules  of  commercial  organiza- 
tions, and  their  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Q.  Any  particular  kind  of  commercial  organizations? — A.  No.  There  is 
scarcely  a  line  of  business  to-day  in  which  there  is  not  an  exchange.  Commer- 
cial organization  similar  to  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  exchanges 
of  all  characters  permeate  almost  all  lines  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Have  the  shippers  in  your  city  any  complaint 
against  the  railroad  companies  on  account  of  discriminations  in  transportation? — 
A.  In  the  line  of  trade  in  which  I  am  engaged  we  have  interests  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  commission;  but,  so  far  as  the  live-stock 
industry  of  Kansas  City  is  concerned,  we  have  no  especial  complaints. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Give  us  a  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  live- 
stock business  in  Kansas  City. — A.  The  live-stock  industry  of  Kansas  City  is 
second  to  Chicago,  Chicago  being  the  largest  live-stock  market  in  the  world,  and 
Kansas  City  is  next.  The  volume  of  sales  of  live  stock  on  that  market  last  year 
was  $112,650,000,  which  is  an  average  of  about  $360,000  per  day. 

Q.  And  of  the  people  engaged  in  that  business,  are  they  mostly  firms  and  indi- 
viduals?— A.  The  live  stock  is  handled  almost  exclusively  on  a  commission;  more 
so,  I  suppose,  than  any  other  line  of  commodities.  The  commission  merchant 
receives  the  stock  on  consignment  from  the  farmer,  ranchman,  or  stock  raisers. 

Q.  Prom  the  West? — A.  Some  from  the  East.  The  territory  from  which  Kansas 
City  received  live  stock  last  year  was  about  33  States  and  Territories. 

Q.  North,  South,  West,  and  some  from  the  East?— A.  And  some  from  the  East. 

Q.  And  where  are  your  shipments  made  to  after  they  are  received;  are  many  of 
them  slaughtered  there? — A.  A  large  per  cent  of  them  are  either  slaughtered 
there  or  secured  to  go  back  to  the  country  for  feeding  purposes.  I  believe  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  cattle  are  either  slaughtered  on  that  market  or  sold  to  go  back 
to  the  country  as  feeders. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  ship  what  are  left? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  go  to,  mostly? — A.  Do  you  refer  to  cattle  now,  exclusively? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  They  are  bought  by  exporters,  men  who  buy  them  to  ship  them  to 
foreign  countries,  and  some  are  brought  to  Chicago,  bought  on  orders  to  go  to 
such  places  as  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities,  and  a  very 
small  proportion  are  bought  up  by  speculators  who  may  forward  them  to  Chicago 
with  a  view  to  making  the  advance. 

Q.  Of  course,  as  to  the  cattle  slaughtered  there  the  shipments  go  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  abroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  cattle 
dealers  in  your  city  as  to  discriminations  against  your  city  and  in  favor  of  others 
in  your  line  of  trade? — A.  No;  so  far  as  the  live-stock  industry  is  concerned,  we 
have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  that  respect,  and  we  have  no  general  complaint 
to  make  in  regard  to  discriminations. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Did  your  class  of  business  make  a  call  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  any  regulation  of  rates? — A.  No;  our  line 
of  business  has  not.  Neither  has  the  city  ever  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.   There  was  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  brought  by  the  city  of  Omaha,  in  which  we  had  to  appear  and  make 
our  defense. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  authority  should  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  regulate  railroad  rates? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  of  that  sort  to  enforce  its  rulings. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest? — A. 
I  don't  think  so;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  transportation  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  will  be  just  as  satisfactory  to  you  if  this  document 
of  yours  is  printed  in  the  testimony  of  the  Industrial  Commission  as  though  you 
had  read  it  here  this  afternoon? — A.  Entirely  so;  yes. 

The  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  McCoy  follows: 

COMMERCIAL    EXCHANGES — THEY    SHOULD     BE     STRENGTHENED    AND     THEIR    USE- 
FULNESS  INCREASED. 

It  is  earnestly  urged  that  this  body  report  in  favor  of  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  usefulness  of  the  commercial  organizations  variously  known  as  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  exchanges.  A  failure  to  appreciate  the  real 
purposes  and  functions  of  these  bodies  (when  properly  conducted  and  devoted  to 
their  legitimate  purposes)  has  led  to  opinions  and  even  to  State  legislation  which 
is  inimical  to  the  commerce  and  welfare  of  our  land.  How  far  Federal  legisla- 
tion can  accomplish  the  reforms  and  grant  the  aid  which  are  so  much  needed 
involves  a  constitutional  question  which  a  layman  can  not  be  expected  to  dis- 
cuss. It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  a  provision  that  when  a  copy  of  its 
rules  is  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or, 
better  still,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  (should  the  general  demand  for  its 
creation  be  embodied  in  legislation  to  this  end) ,  such  rules  shall  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  laws  and  as  such  be  conclusively  binding,  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  land. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  "chief  glory  of  a  nation  is  in  its  commerce,"  and 
to  my  mind  it  was  a  wise  act  of  Congress  to  establish  this  commission — an 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  by  the  aid  of  which  the  already 
grand  and  wonderful  proportions  of  t"he  commerce  of  this  country  may  be  broad- 
ened and  increased. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said  in  one  of  its  rulings:  "  Commerce 
in  its  largest  sense  must  be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
legislation,  and  an  intention  to  promote  and  facilitate  it  and  not  to  hamper  and 
destroy  it  is  naturally  to  be  attributed  to  Congress." 

There  are  those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  activity  of  business  men  and 
commercial  organizations  in  the  general  field  of  promoting  the  movement  of  leg- 
islation and  the  agitation  of  public  matters.  To  such  may  be  vouchsafed  and 
commended  the  conclusions  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  of  whose  mem- 
ory it  is  a  fairly  earned  praise  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the -century:  "I  believe  it  is  objected  by  some  persons  that  great  questions 
are  for  the  legislature  and  not  for  the  chambers  of  commerce.  I  should  like  to 
ask  what  would  Parliament  be  if  it  were  not  for  that  public  opinion  which  not 
only  instructs  it  but  impels  it  forward?" 

Mr.  Dos  Passos,  in  the  admirable  preface  to  his  treatise  on  Stock  Exchanges 
(which  has  been  judiciously  characterized  as  "a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
learning  of  the  profession"),  declares:  "The  aggregate  annual  transaction  of 
stock  exchanges  alone  reach  figures  which  are  simply  too  vast  for  human  com- 
prehension to  grasp;"  and  that  "such  exchanges  have  become  of  incontestible 
value  to  the  public,"  and  also  that  "it  is  absolutely  certain  that  without  the 
existence  of  great  public  marts,  like  the  New  York  and  London  stock  exchanges, 
the  marvelous  development  and.  progress  of  this  country,  which  makes  it  the 
admiration  and  wonder  of  the  civilized  world,  would  not  have  been  attained." 

It  is  therefore  proper  that  your  consideration  be  directed  to  the  commercial 
exchanges  of  the  country.  Following  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Bright,  just  quoted,  it  is  also  proper  that  we,  as  business  men,  confer  with 
you.  I  have  been  asked  to  appear  before  you  on  their  behalf,  not  because  I  possess 
any  especial  fitness  for  the  work,  but  because  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  at  the 
head,  having  been  honored  by  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Kansas  City 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  a  commercial  organization  which  the  most  learned,  digni- 
fied, and  greatest  court  known  to  the  world — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — declared  to  be  a  good  institution,  giving  it  a  judicial  right  to  exist. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  commercial  exchanges,  I  wish  to  make 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  what  I  shall  say  has 
been  copied  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Krauthoff  before  the  Commercial 
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Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  his  brief  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  just  mentioned,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  his  courtesy  in  permitting 
me  to  do  so. 

In  a  recent  standard  treatise  devoted  to  the  subject  the  conclusion  is  deliber- 
ately expressed  that  "  as  an  institution  the  board  of  trade  (the  words  should  have 
been  commercial  exchanges)  has  attained  a  position  not  inferior  in  influence  and 
importance  to  any  of  the  distinctive  adjuncts  of  this  commercial  age.  In  fact,  it 
is  now  a  factor  in  our  material  development  as  indispensable  to  its  present  entirety 
and  future  progress  as  is  either  the  railroad  or  the  telegraph.  In  its  present  form, 
indeed,  the  exchange  is  a  legitimate  outcome  of  modern  commerce,  the  necessity 
for  which  could  be  fully  realized  only  in  its  absence. 

"  The  topic  is,  therefore,  one  which  merits  careful  study.  Familiarity  with  the 
development  and  functions  of  commercial  exchanges  can  not  fail  to  be  of  abiding 
interest,  for  these  institutions  regulate  practically  all  the  business  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
to-day  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  phase  of  business  which  does  not 
gain  its  inspiration  and  usages  from  the  existence  of  an  exchange,  nor  a  single  city 
in  the  civilized  world  which  has  developed  into  a  trading  center  of  even  moderate 
proportions  which  does  not  owe  its  standing  largely  to  the  influence  of  such  an 
organization." 

These  organizations  have  been  many  times  subjected  to  a  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating discussion,  with  a  view  to  developing  their  true  characterization.  Their 
organization  grew  out  of  a  necessity  for  new  and  greater  facilities  for  exchanging 
and  negotiating  incident  to  the  rapidly  developing  commercial  interests  of  the 
country;  and  we  find  their  definition  in  the  Century  Dictionary  to  be,  "An 
association  of  business  men  established  in  most  large  cities  for  the  furtherance  of 
commercial  interests,  the  enactment  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  the 
consideration  of  legislation  affecting  banking,  insurance,  railroads,  customs,  etc. 
A  voluntary  association  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  a  city  or  town  for  the 
protection  of  their  commercial  interests."  They  are  a  means  by  and  through 
which  the  individual  members  who  "have  become  associated  are  the  better  ena- 
bled to  transact  their  business;  to  maintain  and  uphold  a  proper  way  of  doing  it; 
and  to  create  the  means  for  preserving  integrity." 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said,  with  great  precision, 
and  after  a  most  exhaustive  investigation,  that,  "  From  very  early  times  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  men  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  buying  and  selling  articles 
of  a  similar  nature,  at  any  particular  place,  to  associate  themselves  together. 
The  object  of  the  association  has,  in  many  cases,  been  to  provide  for  the  ready 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  associates  by  obtaining  a  general  headquarters 
tor  its  conduct,  and  thus  to  insure  a  quick  and  certain  market  for  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  the  article  dealt  in.  Another  purpose  has  been  to  provide  a  standard  of 
business  integrity  among  the  members  by  adopting  rules  for  fair  and  just  dealing 
among  them  and  enforcing  the  same  by  penalties  for  their  violation.  The  agree- 
ments have  been  voluntary,  and  the  penalties  have  been  enforced  under  the  super- 
vision and  by  members-  of  the  association.  The  leading  design  of  such  an 
exchange  is  to  inspire  confidence  with  the  public  that  all  transactions  carried  on 
U?S!rr  I-  ?usPloes  will  be  conducted  under  a  moral  code  embodying  the  dictates 
of  the  highest  conceivable  standard  of  honor  and  justice.  The  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish, develop,  and  maintain  a  market." 

We  thus  find  that  the  purposes  of  a  commercial  exchange  are  twofold.  First, 
to  establish,  protect,  and  build  up  the  market  in  the  particular  line  of  trade  over 
which  it  has  an  influence,  thereby  increasing  in  commercial  importance  the  city 
in  which  it  is  located;  and  second,  to  provide  just  and  equitable  rules  for  the 
transaction  of  business  between  the  members  and  with  the  public;  to  insure  the 
least  friction  in  the  commercial  machinery  which  operates  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce m  its  own  particular  sphere. 

™"  ■?ist^ry  teacb-es  t^  when  Rome  and  Greece  were  in  their  glory  there  was  a 
nr  ^J^0W^S  ^/^J  on  the  P^  of  the  merchants  to  mlet  at  fixed  places 
SLSLS7  hours  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  information  and  of  negotiat- 
n^gtlf'p?,H0n?Srnd-tliat  *¥  ^'st  pilblic  bank  bunm  t0  history  was  organized 
™  d  •  ?>  Vemce'  made  famous  by  the  matchless  genius  of  Shakespeare." 
lne  .Paris  Bourse  was  organized  as  early  as  1304,  and  although  harassed  for 
centuries  by  persons  who  sought  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  its  members,  closed  bv 
a  decree  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  stands  to-day  the  most  important  financial 
and  commercial  exchange  m  continental  Europe,  for  it  is  a  commercial 
exchange  there  being  a  striking  similarity  in  its  rules  and  by-laws  to  those  of  all 
other  exchanges.    Although  closed  by  a  decree  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was 
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reestablished  the  same  year,  and,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  injustice,  the 
State  furnished  the  ground  for  a  building,  the  city  of  Paris  paid  the  cost  of  the 
structure,  amounting  to  over  $1,500,000,  and  Napoleon  himself  laid  the  corner 
stone. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  whose  statesmanship  moved  the  conviction  during  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  that  if  England  would  achieve  a  resplendent  supremacy  it  must 
be  in  the  domain  of  commerce,  founded  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1566-1570.  In  1571 
the  merchants  of  London  established  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  spot  which  is  now 
known  as  Cornhill,  and  that  exchange,  under  its-present  generally  accepted  name 
of  St.  Mark's  Lane,  has  ever  since  been  an  important  factor  in  the  grain  trade  of 
the  world.  The  London  Stock  Exchange  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  factors  in  the  world.  Its  origin  and  growth  have  been  thus  sum- 
marized: "It  was  the  custom  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  for 
brokers  and  jobbers  to  congregate  about  the  Bank  of  England,  and  they  were 
given  authority  by  statute  to  carry  on  their  dealings  in  the  rotunda  of  that 
building.  But  in  1698  the  approaches  became  so  obstructed  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  move  their  quarters  to  Change  Alley.  So  many  objectionable  persons, 
however,  found  an  entrance  under  this  arrangement  that  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  some  other  method.  Accordingly,  in  1801,  the  present  stock  exchange  was 
organized." 

The  real  life  of  the  modern  commercial  exchanges  of  England  and  America 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  had  its  origin  in  an  agreement  made  between  a  number  of  gentlemen 
on  May  17,  1792,  in  which  they  "  do  solemnly  promise  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
each  other  that  we  will  not  buy  or  sell,  from  this  day,  for  any  person  whatsoever, 
any  kind  of  public  stock  at  a  less  rate  than  one-fourth  per  cent  commission,  and 
that  we  will  give  a  preference  to  each  other  in  our  negotiations." 

A  learned  judge  declared  that  the  good  will  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
was  attributable  to  "  a  long  and  honorable  career  and  the  high  character  of  its 
members,"  and  the  Federal  court  said  regarding  its  rules  that  they  "are  not  open 
to  objection  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy,"  which  is  of  especial  significance, 
as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rules  of  all  the  commercial  exchanges  in  this 
country  were  taken  from  and  patterned  after  those  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  which  to-day  has  a  membership  of  1,100,  valued  at  §35,000  each.  As 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  great  country  developed  the  necessity  for  com- 
mercial exchanges  arose,  for,  as  said  by  the  Supreme  Court,  "  From  very  early 
times  it  has  been  the  custom  for  men  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  buying  and 
selling  articles  of  a  similar  nature  to  associate  themselves  together." 

We  therefore  find  that  the  Buffalo  Merchants'  Exchange  was  organized  in 
1844,  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  in  1834.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  in  1848,  incorporated  in  1859,  and  to-day  occupies  a  building  which 
cost  $1,840,000.  It  has  a  membership  of  about  2,000,  and  its  membership  fee  is 
$10,000. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  1839  with  42  members. 
It  now  has  nearly  2,000  members,  and  occupies  a  building  costing  $775,000. 

The  Toledo  Produce  Exchange  was  organized  in  1849,  and  owns  a  building  cost- 
ing $150,000. 

The  Baltimore  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange,  organized  in  1853,  has  a  membership 
of  550  and  a  building  costing  $600,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange  was  organized  in  1854. 

The  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  body  formed  in 
1836.  It  now  occupies  a  building  costing  $1,800,000,  has  a  membership  of  3,000, 
and  its  membership  fee  is  $2,500. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  was  organized  in  1862.  It  now  owns  a  build- 
ing which  cost  $3,200,000.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  3,000,  and  its  membership 
fee  is  $10,000. 

The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  was  organized  in  1870.  It  has  a  member- 
ship of  375,  and  owns  a  building  which  cost  $450,000. 

The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  was  organized  in  1884.  Its  membership  fee 
is  $1,500,  and  it  now  has  700  members. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  was  organized  in  1886.  It  has  300  mem- 
bers, and  its  membership  fee  is  $1,500. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  way  to  impress  upon  your  committee  the  vast  field 
covered,  by  commercial  exchanges,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  their  membership 
and  commercial  importance.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  every  city  which  aspires  to  be 
of  commercial  importance  there  exists  one  or  more  of  such  exchanges.    I  have 
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tabulated  here  a  list  of  31  exchanges,  which  show  in  1897  a  total  membership  of 
19,715,  the  aggregate  value  of  whose  membership  is  $lll,915,oyu. 


Name  of  exchange. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Boston  Stock  Exchange 

Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange 

San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 

St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange 

Boston  Board  of  Trade 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange . 
Baltimore  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange. 

Buffalo  Grain  Exchange 

Detroit  Board  of  Trade 

Toledo  Produce  Exchange 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce. . . 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 

Peoria  Board  of  Trade 

Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  . 

Duluth  Board  of  Trade 

New  York  Coffee  Exchange 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Memphis  Cotton  Exchange 

New  York  Real  Estate  Exchange 

New  York  Consolidated  Exchange. . . 

Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange 

St.  Louis  Live  Stock  Excl  ange 

Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange — 
Indianapolis  Live  Stock  Exchange. . . 

Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange 

Buffalo  Live  Stock  Exchange 


Total 19,715 


Number 

Member- 

of  mem- 

Value. 

ship,aggre- 

bers. 

gate  value. 

1,100 

835,000 

838,500,000 

150 

12,500 

1,875,000 

230 

8,000 

1,840,000 

445 

1,500 

667,500 

200 

6,000 

1,200,000 

1,900 

10,000 

19,000,000 

3,000 

10,000 

30,000,000 

3,000 

2,500 

7, 500, 000 

975 

350 

334,950 

490 

1,000 

490,000 

550 

260 

137,500 

478 

100 

47,800 

126 

50 

6,250 

100 

250 

25,000 

600 

1,000 

600,000 

200 

1,000 

200,000 

105 

500 

62,500 

538 

1,000 

538,000 

185 

500 

92,600 

312 

1,000 

312,000 

377 

1,000 

377,000 

450 

10,000 

4,50U,000 

165 

500 

82,500 

500 

1,000 

500,000 

2,050 

125 

256,250 

698 

1,500 

1,047,000 

128 

1,250 

160,000 

300 

2,500 

750,000 

60 

500 

30,000 

204 

1,000 

204,000 

100 

500 

50,000 

19,715 

111,  915, 090 

In  a  few  commercial  bodies  the  membership  is  limited  to  a  given  number;  but 
in  most  of  these,  such  as  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which  limits  its  mem- 
bership to  1,100,  and  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  which  has  a  limit  of  3,000, 
the  limit  is  placed  on  account  of  expediency,  it  being  deemed  impracticable  to 
operate  with  more.  In  the  vast  majority  of  exchanges  the  membership  is  unlim- 
ited, and  in  the  exchange  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected  the  invi- 
tation is  almost  as  free  as  the  "whosoever  will,"  for  its  rules  say  that  "any 
person  of  good  character  and  credit  whose  interests  are  centered  at  the  Kansas  City 
Stock  Yards  shall  be  admitted,"  etc.     The  Paris  Bourse  admits  only  60  members. 

Justice  Peckham  caught  the  true  spirit  of  commercial  exchanges  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Anderson  v.  United  States  (171  U.  S.,  604),  which  was 
decided  October  24, 1898,  when  he  said:  "  The  agreement  lacks,  too,  every  ingre- 
dient of  monopoly.  Everyone  can  become  a  member  of  the  association,  and  the 
natural  desire  of  each  member  to  do  as  much  business  as  he  could  would  not  be 
in  the  least  diminished  by  reason  of  membership,  while  the  business  done  would 
still  be  the  individual  and  private  business  of  each  member,  and  each  would  be 
in  direct  and  immediate  competition  with  each  and  all  of  the  other  members. 
If  all  engaged  in  the  business  were  to  become  members  of  the  association,  yet, 
as  the  association  itself  does  no  business,  it  can  and  does  monopolize  none." 

Another  court  held  that,  in  an  exchange,  "  Each  purchase  and  sale  is  not  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  the  body,  but  is  an  individual  transaction  between  the  parties 
making  it."  And  still  another  court  found  that  "The  association  does  not  share 
in  the  losses  of  the  individual  associates;  each  member  takes  his  own  gains  and 
individually  sustains  the  losses  incident  to  his  engagements.'' 

A  commercial  exchange  is  not  engaged  in  business.  Its  members,  either  as 
individuals  or  members  of  firms,  companies  or  corporations,  are  engaged  therein, 
each  conducting  his  own  business  to  his  individual  advantage.  In  no  field  of  the 
commercial  world  is  competition  more  strong  than  among  members  of  commer- 
cial exchanges.  Each  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  all  bound  by  the  same 
rules,  usages,  and  customs,  all  having  the  same  rights  and  privileges — merit, 
business  enterprise,  and  industry  become  the  necessary  elements  to  insure  the 
reaching  of  that  goal,  the  ainbition  of  the  progressive  merchant — that  of  com- 
mercial supremacy. 
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In  this  day  of  commercial  activity,  when  the  aggregation  of  capital  has  become 
so  frequent,  and  its  power  so  great  as  to  be  considered  by  many  as  a  menace  to 
the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country;  when  the  so-called  trusts,  combines,  and 
monopolies  have  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mission, of  which  you  gentlemen  are  a  part,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  commercial 
exchanges  "lack  every  ingredient  of  monopoly,"  and  pleasing  to  note  that  it  has 
recently  been  said  by  one  in  authority  that  "  associations  are  so  common  an  ele- 
ment, not  only  in  commerce,  but  in  all  affairs  of  life,  that  it  would  be  perilous 
on  thejjart  of  the  court  to  assert  that  they  impair  competition,  destroy  emulation, 
and  diminish  exertion.  There  is  scarcely  an  occupation  of  life,  scarcely  a  branch 
of  trade  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  that  does  not  feel  the  existing  and  invig- 
orating influence  of  these  wonderful  instrumentalities."  In  fact,  the  very  prin- 
ciple involved  is  antagonistic  to  monopolistic  tendencies.  The  association  itself 
has  no  influence  on  nor  assumes  any  control  over  either  the  supply  or  price  of 
commodities,  and  its  doors  are  open  for  any  reputable  person  to  enter  who  cares 
to  avail  himself  of  its  privileges;  the  only  condition  being  that  he  be  "of  legal 
age  and  of  good  character  and  credit "  and  agree  to  obey  the  rules  he  voluntarily 
assumes. 

The  general  object  in  view  with  all  exchanges  is  well  summarized  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  concerning  which  it  has  recently 
been  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the'  real  purpose  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  ostensible  one  thus  announced:  "We,  the  undersigned,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  and  maintaining  a  business  exchange,  not  for  pecuniary  gain  or 
profit  nor  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  to  promote  and  protect  all  interests 
connected  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  live  stock  at  the  Kansas  City  Stock 
Yards,  and  to  promulgate  and  enforce  among  the  members  high  and  correct 
moral  principles  in  the  transaction  of  business,  do  establish  the  Kansas  City  Live 
Stock  Exchange." 

It  has  long  been  an  admitted  principle  of  political  economy  "that  a  straggling 
trade  in  which  every  man  is  permitted  to  strive  for  the  supremacy  is  fatal  to  its 
growth.  A  market  can  never  be  built  up  under  a  notice  that  its  motto  will  be 
'  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.'  Those  who  are  to  con- 
tribute to  a  market  by  consigning  to  it  or  by  making  purchases  thereat  will  never 
permit  themselves  to  be  put  to  the  risk  of  being  the  '  hindmost.'  The  methods  of 
trade  are  such  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  interposition  of  brokers  and 
commission  men  and  other  agents  is  imperatively  necessary.  By  means  of 
exchanges  the  public  stands  assured  that  each  and  every  one  of  these  will  per- 
form their  functions  under  a  most  exacting  standard  of  moral  honesty,  and  that 
a  departure  from  this  standard  involves  a  correction  more  speedy  and  effectual 
than  can  be  devised  by  legislature  or  courts. 

"The  inviolability  of  bargains  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  whole  exchange 
system.  The  very  notion  of  attempting  to  render  any  bargain  void  on  account 
of  a  quibble  or  technical  omission  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  feeling  of  a 
reputable  exchange,  and  is  regarded  as  dishonorable  and  discreditable  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  members  have  bound  themselves  together  by  a  code  of  honor 
based  on  the  inviolability  of  bargains,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  standard  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  principal  function  of  the  governing  committee." 

An  eminent  jurist  has  declared  that  in  the  absence  of  exchanges  there  would 
be  "  a  state  of  things  which  in  this  country,  where  so  many  of  these  purchases 
and  sales  are  effected  every  day,  would  be  found  intolerable  and  would  speedily 
demand  a  remedy,  than  which  no  better  could  be  devised  than  this  practice  so 
long  established." 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  large  railway  system  operating  without  time  schedules, 
rales,  and  regulations  for  employees,  each  conductor,  engineer,  or  other  operator 
running  trains  at  times  and  in  such  a  manner  as  best  suits  his  inclination  and 
convenience;  and  yet  the  disasters  physically  would  probably  be  no  greater  than 
the  financial  disasters  that  would  result  without  the  restraint  put  upon  the  com- 
mercial bandit,  the  unscrupulous  trader,  and  the  mental,  physical,  and  avaricious 
bully  that  would  infest  the  trade  by  the  wise  rules  of  commercial  organizations. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  substantial  respects  all  exchanges  have  been  framed 
on  the  same  model,  and  largely  operated  under  the  same  rules.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  rules  of  an  exchange  cover  these  subjects: 

The  election  of  officers  and  appropriate  committees  and  their  respective  func- 
tions; the  qualifications  for  and  the  election  to  membership  and  the  transfer 
thereof;  the  duty  to  religiously  keep  and  perform  contracts  and  obligations;  to 
act  with  uprightness  and  fidelity,  to  observe  gentlemanly  decorum,  and  to  protect 
unsullied  the  good  name  and  dignity  of  the  institution;  a  schedule  of  reasonable 
commissions;  regulations  to  be  adhered  to  in  the  conduct  of  a  member's  business, 
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such  as  the  hours  and  places  for  trading,  the  number  and  registration  of  employees, 
and  the  like;  the  trial  and  discipline  of  members  who  may  violate  the  rules,  and 
the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  penalties  adjudged;  the  VOBbagfm^b^a. 
board  of  the  names  of  persons  elected  to  and  suspended  or  expelled  from  member- 
ship and  other  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  members;  the  inspection,  care, 
and  weighing  of  the  commodities  provided  for,  or  the  listing  of  securities  to  be 
dealt  in,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  fees  or  other  charges  for  such  services;  con- 
fining the  privileges  of  the  organization  to  members  in  good  standing,  and  forbid- 
ding dealings  with  persons  not  subject  to,  or  willing  to  abide  by,  its  rules;  pre- 
scribing the  form  and  effect  of  given  bids  or  contracts  and  what  shall  constitute 
delivery  or  payment  thereunder;  the  arbitration  or  other  settlement  of  contro- 
versies; and  (usually  in  detail)  the  trading  rules  which  are  to  govern  transactions 
had  under  the  auspices  of  the  organization. 

The  point  at  which  commercial  exchanges  have  invariably  been  attacked  by 
those  who  wished  to  engage  in  that  ruinous  competition  that  destroys,  or  to  gain 
undeserved  advantage  through  unscrupulous  methods,  has  been  its  rules.  With 
the  understanding  that  the  rules  of  an  exchange  only  apply  to  these  who  volun- 
tarily become  members,  it  is  well  to  follow  the  argument  of  Mr.  Krauthoff  in  his 
paper  before  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Kansas  City, Mo.: 

"  The  courts  are  unanimous  in  saving  that  no  person  has  a  right  to  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  membership,  but  that  such  admission  is  a  matter  within  the 
uncontrollable  discretion  of  the  organization  itself.  It  follows  from  this  rule  that 
when  an  admission  has  been  granted  it  is  upon  the  condition  that  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  particular  body  shall  be  observed  by  the  party.  Submis- 
sion to  these  rules  is  the  condition  upon  which  the  continuance  of  membership 
depends.  It  is  not  for  any  single  member  or  any  number  of  members  to  decide 
which  of  the  rules  shall  be  observed.  To  say  that  a  member  may  violate  a  rule 
at  pleasure  is  but  to  announce  that  a  party  to  a  contract  may  break  it  at  will.  In 
either  event  the  consequences  are  upon  him.  His  physical  ability  to  break  does 
not  demonstrate  an  immunity  from  the  resulting  alternative.  In  the  case  of  an 
exchange  that  alternative  is  an  annihilation  of  membership.  A  child  may  say 
that  it  will  play  no  longer,  but  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  out  of  the  game. 

"In  truth,  that  great  body  of  rules  which  constitutes  the  law  merchant,  and 
which  governs  practically  all  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  world  is 
nothing  more  than  a  judicial  recognition  of  the  usages  and  customs  of  merchants 
which  have  been  thereby  crystallized  into  rules  of  law.  It  is  a  part  of  this  devel- 
opment which  has  induced  the  conclusion  that  the  rules  of  an  exchange  constitute 
a  codification  of  the  usages  and  customs  which  have  been  established  by  the  par- 
ties in  a  given  market  and  among  themselves  for  the  better  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness. And  these  rules  are  the  result  of  observation  and  experience.  It  is  an 
entire  misconception  that  selfishness  prompts  the  establishment  of  any  or  all  of 
its  ordinances.  It  has  been  said  by  high  authority  that  while  an  exchange  does 
not  and  can  not '  control  the  relation  of  value  to  prices,  it  can  and  does  secure  a 
fair,  free,  and  absolutely  open  market,  where  the  dealings  are  matters  of  record 
and  public  knowledge.'  In  the  internal  economy  of  an  exchange  every  method 
best  adapted  to  conserve  the  ends  of  straightforward  and  legitimate  business 
investment  has  been  adopted." 

In  a  review  emanating  from  one  who  is  anything  but  a  friendly  critic  in  other 
respects,  it  was  frankly  conceded  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  that  "its  ordi- 
nances and  customs  are  undoubtedly  framed  upon  the  same  principles  of  honor, 
integrity,  and  fair  dealing  which  actuate  every  honest  and  straightforward  man." 
Unfairness  repels  trade-  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  is  to  attract  it. 

The  right  to  admit  or  exclude  members  at  will  is  an  important  element  in  the 
institution.  If  every  person,  without  regard  to  his  character,  capital,  or  qualifi- 
cation, could  assume  to  himself  the  privileges  of  membership,  these  organizations 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  It  is  a  matt.,  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
when  a  person  is  permitted  to  hold  himself  out  as  a  member  of  a  reputable 
exchange  the  world  at  large  should  have  the  right  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of 
honor  and  integrity,  and  otherwise  possessed  of  the  qualifications  outlined  in  the 
rules  of  that  body.  Otherwise  the  organization  becomes  a  snare  for  the  unwary 
and  soon  loses  the  respect  of  the  public.  An  assertion  of  membership  has  been 
held  to  be  a  warranty  that  the  party  is  engaged  "  in  carrying  on  a  legitimate  and 
lawful  business  "  in  an  honorable  manner. 

And  so  it  must  -follow  that  the  organization  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  a 
constant  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  its  members.  It  must  not  only  be  asserted 
but  shown  by  actual  administration  and  practice  that  the  rules  published  to  the 
world  are  intended  to  be  observed  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter;  and  it  is  a  strik- 
ing tribute  to  the  good  faith  which  has  attended  the  administrations  of  thase 
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organizations  that  the  rules  designed  to  enforce  upright  dealing  and  the  observ- 
ance of  a  high  standard  of  honor  have  been  relentlessly  enforced,  and  that,  too, 
in  favor  of  nonmembers.  The  boots  are  full  of  instances  in  which  exchanges 
have  administered  justice,  and  even  strained  the  quality  of  mercy,  against  mem- 
bers of  the  greatest  and  highest  financial  and  social  prominence.  And  the  courts, 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  underlying  spirit  which  inspired  the  rules  in  ques- 
tion, have,  in  unbroken  current,  upheld  the  discipline  imposed  by  such  organiza- 
tions, and  have  announced  their  determination  to  uphold  their  acts  to  the  end  that 
their  objects  may  be  triumphantly  accomplished. 

It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  exchanges  to  provide  a  method  for  the  arbitration 
of  disputes.  In  some  instances  the  provision  is  merely  permissive;  members  may 
submit  disputes  to  the  prescribed  tribunal  in  case  either  or  both  of  them  so  elect; 
in  others  a  member  is  bound  to  arbitrate  at  the  request  of  the  other  party  to  the 
controversy;  in  others  all  disputes  must  be  arbitrated  whether  the  parties  wish  it 
or  not,  and  in  others  a  member  must  arbitrate  a  controversy,  even  with  a  non- 
member,  at  the  latter's  request. 

The  provision  giving  to  nonmembers  the  right  to  compel  a  member  to  submit 
to  arbitration  is  one  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  highest  commendation  as 
evidencing  practically  that  the  organization  will  do  justice  and  enforce  observ- 
ance of  its  rules,  although  the  effect  of  the  violation  in  question  has  not  been 
immediately  harmful  to  a  fellow-member.  It  is  not  an  individual  matter  for  a 
member  to  violate  his  agreement,  but  it  affects  the  standing  and  character  of  the 
entire  association.  In  such  instances  the  organization  is  a  conservator  of  the 
rights  of  every  person  who  has  entered  upon  business  relations  with  one  of  its 
members,  and  it  protects  that  person  to  the  fullest  extent  within  its  power.  It  is 
a  feature  to  specifically  provide  that  the  arbitration  committee  shall  construe  the 
rules  "as  being  designed  to  secure  justice  and  equity  in  trade."  Contracts  are 
enforced,  whether  legally  binding  or  not,  if  morally  obligatory. 

The  value  and  importance  of  commercial  exchanges  being  so  universally  recog- 
nized in  the  business  world,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  light  in  which  they 
have  been  held  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  land  and  the  attention  they  have 
received  from  statesmen,  jurists,  writers,  and  political  economists.  In  1668  one 
of  the  trade  guilds  was  assailed  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade  and  as  tending  to  a 
monopoly.  In  upholding  the  lawfulness  of  the  organization  the  distinction  was 
outlined  "that  instead,  its  rules  constituted  a  mere  regulation  for  the  fair  and 
orderly  conduct  of  trade,  and  were  designed  to  provide  conveniences  to  that  most 
commendable  end." 

By  virtue  of  a  series  of  parliamentary  grants  the  city  of  London  was  authorized 
to  regulate  the  occupation  of  a  broker  and  to  forbid  anyone  to  act  as  such  who 
had  not  been  duly  admitted,  and  it  was  enjoined  upon  such  brokers  that  they 
"  shall  not  employ  any  person  to  act  under  him,  to  act  as  a  broker,  not  being  duly 
admitted,  and  shall  not  presume  to  meet  and  assemble  in  Exchange  alley  or  other 
public  passage  in  this  city,  and  liberties  thereof,  other  than  upon  the  Royal 
Exchange." 

We  are  told  that  in  England,  a  case  having  been  up  which  affected  an  exchange, 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  end  that  an  authoritative  char- 
acterization of  exchanges  and  their  rules  might  be  had.  In  the  appellate  court 
Lord  Chancellor  Cairns,  after  reviewing  the  leading  rules  of  the  organization, 
said:  "I  can  see  nothing  whatever  in  these  rules  which  is  deserving  of  any  ani- 
madversion whatever.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  judicious  and  business-like  rules." 
And  Lord  O'Hagan  said, in  the  same  case:  "I  think  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
jor  *  *  *  an  imputation  of  impropriety,  either  as  to  the  rules  of  the  body  or 
the  proceedings  of  its  members." 

In  1892,  in  a  case  affecting  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  adjudged  the  charter,  rules,  and  regulations  of  that  exchange, 
"to  show  that  this  cotton  exchange  was  a  lawful  body,  organized  for  lawful 
business  purposes." 

One  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  cases  of  late  years  affecting  commercial 
exchanges  was  that  of  the  American  Live  Stock  Commission  Company  v.  The 
Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  1892.  A  commission  company  was  organized  on  the  cooperative  plan  with 
a  view  of  breaking  down  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  exchange  and  thereby 
drawing  to  itself  large  trade.  The  court,  after  defining  the  exchange  "to  be  a 
body  not  itself  engaged  in  business,  but  merely  providing  facilities  for  the  mem- 
bers to  carry  on,  each  for  himself ,  his  separate  business  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules,"  dissolved  the  injunction. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  having  had  occasion  to  discipline  a  mem- 
ber for  violation  of  its  rules,  bitter  legal  warfare  arose.    The  validity  of  the  rules 
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and  the  right  of  the  association  to  enforce  them  having  been  sustained  by  both 
the  district  court  and  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  of  Kansas  information 
was  filed  against  the  exchange  before  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
eastern  division  of  Kansas,  who  brought  an  action  to  dissolve  the  association  as 
being  in  violation  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  An  act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  restraints  and  monopolies.  The  decision 
of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Peekham,  a  full  bench  concurring,  on 
Qctober  24,  1898,  and  was  a  signal  victory  for  commercial  exchanges,  and  should 
forever  establish  their  legal  status. 

Not  only  have  the  courts  been  unanimous  in  sustaining  exchanges,  but  they 
have  many  times  availed  themselves  of  the  machinery  of  such  associations  and 
the  business  experience  and  judgment  of  their  members  to  determine  legal  ques- 
tions which  come  before  them  for  adjudication. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  frequently  holds  its 
sessions  in  the  rooms  of  such  associations,  and  in  one  of  its  recent  rulings  declared 
that  ' '  such  associations  exist  in  nearly  all  the  principal  commercial  centers  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  they  have  for  their  object  the 
bringing  about  of  such  results  as  will  improve  the  commerce  of  their  respective 
localities.  The  interest  of  the  member,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  merged  in  that  of 
all  the  other  members,  and  this  fact  gives  such  associations  a  standing  before  the 
commission  which  enables  them  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of  alleged  unrea- 
sonableness of  rates,  or  other  conduct  on  the  part  of  carriers,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Certainly  such  associations  are  deeply  interested  in  all 
questions  affecting  the  transportation  of  commodities." 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  records  of  commercial  exchanges  to  be  brought 
before  courts  to  determine  the  value  of  commodities,  securities,  and  other  stocks, 
and  such  records  are  seldom  questioned  as  being  the  basis  of  establishment  of 
values. 

It  was  said  of  the  New  York  Real  Estate  Exchange  that  "  it  being  found  from 
long  experience  that  there  must  be  some  system  whereby  real-estate  affairs  should 
be  managed  with  the  respectability  and  safety  proper  to  all  legitimate  transac- 
tions," this  desirable  result  was  attained  by  the  organization  of  the  exchange, 
"with  its  comparative  uniformity  of  methods,  consolidation  of  interests,  com- 
mand of  public  confidence,  and  diffusive  beneficence."  The  purposes  of  the  asso- 
ciation being  fully  recognized,  the  various  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York  ' '  have 
each  entered  an  order  that  all  foreclosures  and  other  judicial  sales  of  realty  shall 
be  made  at  the  rooms  of  the  exchange." 

In  the  Munsey  Magazine  of  March,  1897,  we  find  the  following: 

"The  clearing  house  exercises  a  supervisory  watchfulness  over  the  affairs  of 
its  members,  and  bonds  them  all  together  in  mutual  helpfulness  in  time  of  com- 
mercial distress.  The  United  States  Government  is  one  of  its  members,  and 
when  the  Treasury,  embarrassed  by  civil  war,  with  its  sudden  strains,  could  look 
nowhere  else  for  money  the  New  York  Clearing  House  successfully  tided  it  over 
its  pressing  need.  Created  only  for  the  purpose  of  local  convenience,  it  has 
become  the  mainstay  of  American  finance  in  time  of  panic,  and  more  than  once 
has  averted  disaster  to  the  whole  business  community."  And  yet  the  clearing 
house  is  a  commercial  exchange  similar  to  all  others  in  its  aims,  objects,  and 
rules,  and  is  to  the  financial  and  banking  interests  what  the  stock  exchange  is  to 
the  bond  and  security  market,  the  cotton  exchange  to  the  cotton  trade,  the  board 
of  trade  to  the  grain  trade,  and  the  live-stock  exchange  to  the  live-stock  industry. 

As  showing  the  estimate  placed  upon  commercial  exchanges,  there  appeared  an 
article  in  a  popular  magazine  under  the  heading,  "Business  men  in  civic  service," 
giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Merchants' 
Municipal  Committee  of  Boston:  "It  appears  that  the  mayor,  having  noted  that 
various  exchanges  had  taken  a  keen  interest  and  had  done  very  effective  work  in 
national  and  State  affairs,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  commercial  enterprises,  enlisted 
the  active  cooperation  of  these  bodies  in  administering  the  government  of  the 
municipality.  He  asked  six  of  the  exchanges  to  select  an  advisory  committee  of 
seven  members,  and  his  invitation  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  business 
men  of  the  city.  The  experiment  has  proven  highly  successful  and  bids  fair  to 
become  a  permanent  factor  in  municipal  government." 

Live-stock  exchanges,  through  their  national  body,  have  frequently  memorial- 
ized Congress  on  matters  affecting  their  interest,  appearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  February, 
1896,  with  the  view  of  influencing  legislation  looking  to  the  raising  of  embargoes 
on  American  meats,  assisting  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  establishing  and 
conducting  its  system  of  governmental  inspection,  and  advising  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  to  the  Federal  quarantine  line,  etc. 
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The  United  States  Government,  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  work  unitedly  in  the  matter  of  diseased  live 
stock  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards,  the  first  three  having  adopted  the  system  and 
the  rales  laid  down  by  the  exchange. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ings in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  at  a  meeting  of  that  body  in  1892  President 
Harrison,  in  paying  a  formal  visit,  said:  "  I  have  always  observed  the  discussions 
and  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  their  annual  meetings  with  inter- 
est and  respect."  A  recent  report  shows  the  subjects  discussed  and  made  the 
basis  of  resolutions,  memorials,  etc.,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trade  to  be:  "  Consular  Service,  Currency  Reform,  Monetary  Commission,  Bank- 
ruptcy Legislation,  Improvement  of  Navigable  Waterways,  Coast  Defenses,  Nic- 
aragua Canal,  Creation  of  a  Department  of  Commerce,  Railway  Pools,  Freight 
Classification,  Merchant  Marine,  Extension  of  American  Export  Trade,  Reciproc- 
ity, Arbitration,  Postal  Rates,  Trade-marks,  Crop  Reports,  and  Pure-food  Laws. 
So,  too,  the  American  people  will  with  an  abiding  faith  look  to  the  conclusions 
which  these  bodies  will  reach  in  the  premises  for  assistance  in  meeting  and 
deciding  the  grave  problems  with  which  recent  events  and  the  ever-widening 
field  of  developments  have  confronted  our  country." 

I  therefore  refer  you  with  confidence  to  the  commercial  exchanges  of  the  coun- 
try, the  most  potent  factors  in  our  commercial  prosperity.  Should  there  be  found 
excrescences  that  impair  their  usefulness,  sap  their  vitality,  or  menace  the  public, 
recommend  their  removal,  but  preserve  the  parent  stems  and  increase  their  power 
for  good  by  recommending  such  legislation  as  will  place  them  beyond  the  power 
of  avaricious  individuals,  corrupt  legislatures,  or  unscrupulous  lobbyists  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  commercial  chaos.  In  that  you  have  a  precedent  set  by  a  tribunal 
of  such  learned  dignity  that  it  only  adds  honor  to  those  who  emulate  it. 

In  England,  in  1877,  "  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
history,  operations,  and  rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  The  royal  com- 
mission included  Lords  Penzance  and  Blackburn,  both  known  as  eminent  judges 
and  statesmen  of  large  experience.  After  hearing  many  witnesses,  and  consider- 
ing the  matter  for  more  than  14  months,  the  commission,  in  July,  1878,  made  an 
elaborate  report  to  Parliament.  The  conclusions  of  the  commission  were  as  fol- 
lows: '  The  main  object  of  the  association  appears  to  be  the  easy  and  expeditious 
transaction  of  business  and  the  enforcement  among  themselves  of  fair  dealing. 
We  recognize  a  great  public  advantage  in  the  fact  that  those  who  buy  or  sell  f or 
the  public  in  a  market  of  such  enormous  magnitude,  in  point  of  value,  should  be 
bound  in  their  dealings  by  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  fair  dealing  and  the 
repression  of  fraud,  capable  of  affording  relief  and  exercising  restraint  far  more 
prompt  and  often  more  satisfactory  than  any  within  the  reach  of  the  courts  of 
law.'" 

The  commission  closed  its  report  as  follows: 

"  It  is  recommended  by  us,  not  because  we  have  any  reason  to  believe  the  pres- 
ent association  has  at  all,  in  the  main,  fallen  short  of  its  duties  in  the  past,  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  its  hands  and  increasing  its  efficiency  in 
the  future,  that  the  London  Stock  Exchange  be  incorporated  either  by  royal  char- 
ter or  an  act  of  Parliament;  and  if,  preserving  the  element  of  self-government, 
additional  weight  could,  be  given  to  the  institution,  and  additional  consideration 
and  reliance  be  bestowed  upon  its  members  by  investing  the  association  with  a 
public  character  in  the  form  of  a  charter  of  incorporation,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  sensible  gain  to  the  public." 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Ames,  Mrs.  Fanny  B.,  former  factory  inspector  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts       54-68 

Ashe,  Robert,  machinist,  Somer  ville,  Mass 310-315 

Bishop,  Joseph,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration 468-481 

Blackwell,  J.  P.,  bookkeeper,  Concord,  N.  C 505-508 

Bridwell,  J.  W.,  secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades 233-243 

Bullock,  Rufus  D.,  cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta,  Ga 521-528 

Campbell,  James,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania  and  ex-president 

Window  Glass  Workers  of  America 43-54 

v^Candler,  A.  D.,  governor  of  Georgia 535-542 

Carhartt,  Hamilton,  clothing  manufacturer,  Detroit,  Mich 657-674 

Chalifoux,  Joseph  L.,  department-store  merchant,  Lowell,  Mass 339-343 

Channon,  James  H.,  manufacturer  of  contractors'  and  railway  supplies, 

Chicago 685-687 

Coffin,  John  P.,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention 776-798 

Cole,  Edward  M.,  shoe  manufacturer,  Chicago,  111 728-730 

Connolly,  Thomas  P.,  secretary  of  the  Weavers'  Union,  Lowell,  Mass 343-348 

\  Davis,  J.  McCan,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Illinois 982-989 
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Deming,  O.  L.,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Grocer,  and  also  of  the  Canner  and 

Dried  Fruit  Packer 702-705 

Donnelly,  Samuel  B.,  president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union.  268-293 
Duncan,  James,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National 

Union 201-218 

Eaton,  Horace  M.,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers'Union  356-374 

Elsas,  Oscar,  vice-president  of  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga.  569-574 
Evans,  E. .Lewis,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 

Union --  399-405 

Fisher,  H.  E.,  cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta,  Ga 528-535 

Fry,  Henry  Clay,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company 895-906 

Garety,  Thomas,  member  of  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  Bricklayers' 

Union,  Boston,  Mass 332-334 

Garland,  Mahlon  M.,  late  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America 84-102 

Garrett,  H.  F.,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  Ga . . .  542-549 
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New  York 873-882 

Gombers,  Henry  B.,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam 

and  Hot  Water  Fitters 938-964 

Gompers,  Samuel,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 596-657 

Goudie,  D.  R.,  retail  merchant,  Chicago,  111 723-727 
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of  North  America 922-931 

Hanson,  Henry  P.,  printer,  Memphis,  Tenn 581-587 

Hart,  Lee  M.,  general  secretary- treasurer  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Theat- 
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Council 155-166 

Hogan,  Thomas  J.,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Asso- 
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ers, Gas  Fitters,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 964-977 

Kennedy,  D.  F.,  organizer  for  Indiana,  American  Federation  of  Labor 739-755 
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Kilburn,  L.  J.,  president  of  the  Macon  Central  Labor  Union,  Macon,  Ga. ..  559-564 

Kruger,  O.  I.,  harness  maker,  Memphis,  Tenn -  -  - fraTnoa 

Kunzler,  John,  president  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union....  931-9d8 

Lacy,  Benjamin  R.,  State  commissioner  of  labor  of  North  Carolina  ... 495-50J 

Laurie,  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso-  _ 

ciation  and  the  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston 334 -336 

Lusk,  Hugh  Hart,  former  member  of  New  Zealand  Parliament 882-895 

McAden,  J.  H.,  cotton  manufacturer  and  banker,  Charlotte,  N.  C 502-504 
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McMackin,  John  M.,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York 799-827 

McNeill,  George  B.,  Boston,  Mass.,  author  of  "  The  Labor  Movement :  the 

Problem  of  To-day" 112-125 

Mahon,  William  D.,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 

Railway  Employees  of  America 405-419 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 919-920 

Meisel,  Francis,  president  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company,  Boston,  Mass 348-353 

Miller,  Edward  B.,  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  League 574-580 

Mitchell,  William  M.,  president  of  the  New  England  Granite  Manufac- 
turers' Association 315-319 

Mulcay,  Andrew,  organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Augusta,- 

Ga 564-569 

Murray,  Henry,  granite  and  marble  producer,  Massachusetts 319-321 

Myers,  I.  B.,  president  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Memphis,  Tenn  ..  587-592 

O'Haver,  George  T.,  captain  of  police,  Memphis,  Tenn 593-595 

O'Leary,  Daniel,  chief  factory  inspector  of  New  York 26-43 

Orr,  James  L.,  president  of  the  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company,  Granite- 

ville,  S.C 481-487 

Perkins,  G.  W.,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 166-182 

Rennie,   Thomas  H,  superintendent  of  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing 

Company,  Graniteville,  S.  C 487-492 

Rice,  Richard  H,  treasurer  of  the  Providence  Engineering  Works 353-356 

Roth,  S.  W.,  publisher  of  the  Retailers'  Journal,  Chicago,  and  secretary  of 

the  Cook  County  Eetail  Dealers'  Association 705-715 

Russell,  George  Warren,  shoemaker,  Williamstown,  Mass 336-339 

Sayward,  W.  H.,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders 841-860 

Schaffer,  Theodore  J.,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 

Steel,  and  Tin  Workers 382-398 

Schonfarber,  Jacob  G.,  representative  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 419-450 

Search,  Theo.  C,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers..  125-138 
Sherman,  H.  W.,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 

Workers 375-382 

Smith,  James,  builder,  and  member  of  the  arbitration  committee  of  the 

Mason  Builders'  Association,  Boston,  Mass 329-330 

Smith,  James  O.,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New  Jersey.  977-982 
Spohn,  Milford,  member  of  the  legislative  committee,  National  Building 

Trades  Council 138-155 

Strasser,  Adolph,  ex-president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union..  257-268 

Tanner,  S.  B.,  treasurer  of  the  Henrietta  Mills,  Charlotte,  N.  C 492-495 

Thompson,  Addison,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company 828-841 

Thompson,  George  J.,   label  secretary   of  the  Cigar  Makers'   Union  of 

Chicago 715-722 

Thompson,  W.  F.,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention,  also  sec- 
retary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Huntsville,  Ala 755-775 

Tilt,  J.  E.,  shoe  manufacturer,  Chicago 675-684 

Turner,  J.  D.,  cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta,  Ga 511-520 

Wade,  Rufus  R.,  chief  of  district  police,  Massachusetts 68-84 

Walcott,  Charles  H.,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Conciliation 906-919 

Walsh,  John  T.,  president  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  Boston,  MasB 330-332 

Wanamaker,  John,  department-store  merchant,  Philadelphia,  Pa 450-468 

White,   Henry,  general    secretary  of   the  United    Garment  Workers    of 

America 182-201 

Wittkowsky,  S.,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  508-511 

Woodbury,  Isaac  F.,  contractor  and  builder,  Boston,  Mass 321-329 

Woodward,  Samuel  Walter,  department-store  merchant,  Washington,  D.C .  730-738 
Wright,  Carroll  D.,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Labor 5-26 

Young,  Otto,  manager  of  the  "  Fair  "  department  store,  Chicago 695-702 
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Prevention,  action  of  State  for McMackin,  815 

Eailroads  in  New  York McMackin,  812 
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Street  railways,  due  to  excessive  hours Mahon,  414 

Wages  continued  and  doctor's  bills  paid,  Stetson  Hat  Co Search,  134 

Workmen's  compensation  acts,  operation  of  foreign  laws McMackin,  817,  819 
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Effect  of  schools  of  acting Hart,  693 

Relation  to  theatrical  trust Hart,  691-694 

Salaries...'. Hart,  693,  694 
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Adulteration  of  foods,  diminishing Deming,  703,  704 
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By  retail  Btores Roth,  705 
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Defense  fund Gompers,  598 

Eight-hour  day,  efforts  for Gompers,  622,  623 
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Government Gompers,  597 
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No  strike  benefit  paid  by Kennedy,  742 

Union  label Gompers,  628 
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defeating Bishop,  480, 481 

American  Tin  Plate  Company: 

Amalgamated  Association,  recognition  of Schaffer,  384 

Advantages  of  combination Schaffer,  395, 396 

Competition  not  destroyed  by Schaffer,  396 

Monopoly  of  tin  plate  used  for  canned  foods Doming,  704 

American  Tobacco  Company : 

Continental  Tobacco  Company,  relation  to Evans,  401 

Labor,  effect  on Evans,  400;  Roth,  714 

Unions,  refusal  to  recognize Evans,  403 

American  Window  Glass  Company : 

Control  of  trade Hammett,  926 

Relation  to  workmen Hammett,  924 

Anarchism,  soundness  of  propositions  discussed Gompers,  645 
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Machinists,  rules  not  enforced Garrett,  546, 547 
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Advantages  of  system Hanson,  583, 584 
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Glass-bottle  blowers Hayes,  109,  110,  921,922 

Hat  trade,  Stetson  factory,  working Search,  134, 135 

Iron  and  steel  trade Garland,  99 ;  Schaffer,  390 

Indenture,  form  of,  bricklayers Laurie,  335 

Iron  molders,  rules Hogan,  865, 866 

Articled  in  stove  foundries Hogan,  866 

Plumbers Kelley,  966,971 

Trade  unions,  attitude  toward Gompers,  620-622 

Regulations  regarding Gompers,  657 

Typographical  union,  regulation  by Houston,  553 ; 

Kilburn,  560-564;  Hanson,  583,  584 

Wages,  printing  offices Kilburn,  564 ;  Hanson,  582 

Bricklayers,  Boston Woodbury,  324 

Stetson  Hat  Co • Search,  135 

Arbitration  and  conciliation  (see  also  Agreements). 

Advocated Eaton,  374;  Hart,  684,  689 ;  McMackin,  802-804 

Bricklaying  trade,  Boston Spohn,  141, 143 ;  Woodbury,  321-323 ; 

Smith,  330;  Walsh,  331;  Garety,  333;  Say  ward,  845-850 

Cigar  makers Perkins,  180, 181 ;  Strasser,  261 

Conferences  and  committees,  employers  and  employees — 

Advocated Woodbury,  328 ;  Laury,  335 ;  Gilbert,  875 

Advocated,  but  insufficient  alone Garland,  87 

Better  than  arbitration  proper A.  Thompson,  840; 

Hogan,  862,  866,867;  Gilbert,  878 

Educative  effect Say  ward,  852 ;  Hogan,  867,  869 ;  Gilbert,  875 

Diminishing  opposition  to,  trade  unions Smith,  330 ;  Garety,  333 

Necessary  for  settling  technical  questions McNeill,  117 

Compulsory  establishment  suggested Laury,  335 

Building  trades,  form  of  agreement Woodbury,  322 

Building  trades  councils Healy,  161, 162 

Umpire,  selection  and  duties,  bricklayers Woodbury,  322, 323 

Umpire,  instances  where  summoned,  bricklayers Walsh,  331 ; 

Sayward,  845,  846 
Disciplining  of  employers  and  employees,  masons,  Boston . .   Sayward,  848, 850 
Compulsory  arbitration — 

Discussed Woodbury,  327 ;  Smith,  879-982 

Advocated Spohn,  152, 153 ; 

Sherman,  378-380;  Tilt,  682,  683;  N.  Thompson,  757, 
758,  762,  771;  Coffin,  778,  784,  788,  791;  Sayward, 
859 ;  Gilbert,  875,  879 ;  Kunzler,  938 ;  Kelley,  973, 974 

Advocated  where  voluntary  arbitration  can  not  be  secured Laury,  335 

Advocated  by  Knights  of  Labor Schonfarber,  431 

Advocated  by  Southern  Industrial  Convention Coffin,  778 

Disapproved  Wright,  11, 12 ; 

Garland,  86,  87 ;  Hayes,  105 ;  Schaffer,  388, 389,  Lacy,  502 ;  Gompers,  612, 
613;  A.  Thompson,  841;  Hogan,  869;  Walcott,  910,  911,  918;  Davis,  985 

Disapproved  by  trade  unions Wright,  12 

Disapproved  by  most  laboring  people Bridwell,  240 ;  McMackin,  803 

Compulsion  to  work,  discussed Wright,  11 ;  Sherman,  379, 380 
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Arbitration  and  conciliation— Continued. 

Compulsory  arbitration— Continued.  <?  • 

Enforcement  of  awards ^--^.;:"iSi!^1 nV      i'  H'a 

MoMackin,  804;  Gilbert,  879 ;  Lusk,  884 

Labor  organizations,  incorporation  necessitated McMackin,  803, 804 

Not  to  be  recognized mw'  Ion 

Courts,  proper  character Gilbert,  880 

Courts  probably  unfair  to  labor Strasser,  262 ;  Schaffer,  388 

Quickness  of  settlement Coffin,  778,  779 

Practicability  in  the  United  States,  affirmed Lusk,  885 

Denied McMackin,  803,  804;  Gilbert,  875 

Southern  States  likely  to  adopt N.  Thompson,  759 ;  Coffin,  791 

Quasi-public  corporations,  application  to,  desirable Gilbert,  875, 876 ; 

McMackin,  803,  804;  Walcott,  910,  911 

New  Zealand,  law  and  working  in Wright,  11 ;  McMackin,  805-807; 

Gilbert,  879-881 ;  Lusk,  882-887, 890-892;  Walcott,  910 

Compulsory  recognition  of  representatives  of  parties Bishop,  476 

Compulsory  examination  and  report  on  merits,  advocated Garland,  87, 101 ; 

Cole,  728, 730 

Conciliation,  instances  of  settlement  by Bishop,  469, 470 

Should  be  used  to  fullest  extent N.  Thompson,  762,  763 

Must  come  before  strike  begins Coffin,  778 

Most  important  work  of  Illinois  arbitration  board Davis,  984,987 

Desirability,  discussed Gombers,  964 

Difficulties Woodbury,  328 ;  Cole,  728;  Coffin,  778,  797,  798;  Smith,  981 

Glass  manufacture,  flint A.  Thompson,  833;  Kunzler,  934,  935,  938 

Glass,  Window,  Cutters'  League Hammett,  926 

Granite  cutters'  organization Duncan,  204, 205 ;  Say  ward,  846 

Granite  Manufacturers'  Association,  agreement  proposed  by..  Mitchell,  317,  318; 

Murray,  319,  320;  Woodbury,  326, 327 

Iron  and  steel  trade Garland,  87,  88,  97 ;  Schaffer,  385-387 

Iron  molders'  and  stove  founders'  system Hogan,  861-865 

Laws  existing,  England,  France,  United  States Wright,  11 

Labor  organizations,  generally  ready  to  accept Gilbert,  877, 879 

Presupposed Gilbert,  875 

Eecognition  necessary McNeill,  117 

Ability  of  strong  organization  to  secure  satisfactory  awards. ..  Perkins,  181 

Enforcement  of  awards  by Spohn,  152, 153 

Incorporation Sherman,  378 

Mediation  useless  unless  desired  by  both  sides Coffin,  778 

Shoe  trade — 

Attitude  of  shoe  workers Eaton,  374 

Strike  in  factory,  Chicago Cole,  728 

Douglass  Shoe  Company,  agreement  with  employees Eaton,  367-369,  371 

Marlboro,  refused  by  employers * Eaton,  358 

State,  Austria McMackin,  804 

State,  by  local  officers,  advocated McMackin,  804 

State  boards,  discussed Schaffer,  387 ;  Bishop, 

474;  A.  Thompson,  840,  841;  Hogan,  869;  Gilbert,  876,  878 ; 
Walcott,  908,  909;  Massachusetts  Board  of  Arbitration,  920 

Proper  methods N.  Thompson,  762. 

Investigation  aud  advice  desirable Hogan,  869 

Conferences  between  parties,  advantages  of  securing. . .  Bishop,  469,  470, 478 

Eefusal  of  employers  to  arbitrate Schonfarber,  431 

Insufficient  power  of  enforcement Spohn,  152 

Expert  assistants Walcott,  907,908 

Effectiveness,  sundry  States Davis,  987 

Worthless  in  building  trades Say  ward,  845,  856, 859 

Illinois,  history  and  work \...  Davis,  983-987 

Enforcement  of  decisions Davis,  985,  988,  989 

Encourages  private  settlement Davis,  987 

Indiana,  work Kennedy,  740 

Massachusetts,  organization  and  history Walcott,  906-918 

Working Wade, 77; 

McNeill,  117;  Duncan,  205;  Woodbury,  328 ;  Eaton,  374;  Walcott,  916 

Attitude  of  employers  and  employees Walcott,  916 

New  Jersey,  history,  etc Smith,  978-980 

New  York,  history  and  powers Gilbert,  874,  876,  877,  881 

Decisions  generally  accepted Gilbert,  877,  878 

Failure McMackin,  802 
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Arbitration  and  conciliation — Continued. 

State  boards — -Continued.  Page. 

Ohio,  organization  and  working Bishop,  469,  470 

Pennsylvania Garland,  87 

Steam  fitters,  agreement  for,  New  York Gombers,  943-945 

Street  railways,  agreement,  Detroit Mahon,  407 

Refused  by  employers,  Cleveland Sherman,  378,  380 

Strikes,  best  settled  by Gilbert,  875 

Temporary  postponement  pending  negotiations Bishop,  475-477 

Textile  industry,  influence  of  oifer  to  arbitrate Connolly,  346 

Theaters,  refused  by  employers Hart,  690, 694 

Trade  unions,  enforcement  of  awards  by Spohn,  152, 153 

Armenians,  boot  and  shoe  trade,  employment  in •. Eaton,  369 

Armor  plate  manufacturers,  opposition  to  8-hour  legislation Gompers,  626 

Army,  TJ.  S. : 

Contracts,  discriminations  against  the  West Channon ,  685-687 

Collars,  contracts  for  purchase  of Channon.  685 

Use  in  strikes  condemned G.  Thompson,  717 

Arthur,  P.  M.,  course  commended N.  Thompson,  761 

Associated  Press,  monopolistic  character Donnelly,  284, 285 

Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  relations  to  employees Fisher,  528-532 

Atlanta  Exposition,  products  of  colored  labor  at N.  Thompson,  766 

Augusta  Manufacturing  Company,  Georgia,  relations  to  employees 

Augusta,  564,  569 

Austria,  mediation  by  State  factory  inspectors McMackin,  804 

Australasia: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Lusk,  893-895 

Immigration  laws . .  Lusk,  894 

Australia : 

Coal  mining Lusk,  892 

Shoe  exports  to Tilt,  676,  677 

Automobiles,  competition  with  street  railways Mahon,  414 

Bakeries : 

Conditions,  unsanitary  and  dangerous.  O'Leary,  38,  39 ;  Campbell,  53 ;  Kelley,  250 

Cracker  trust,  injuriously  aifected  by Roth,  714 

Hours  of  labor O'Leary,  39 ;  Gompers,  624 

Laws  regarding --- Wade,  83 

Laws  regarding — 

Chicago,  description  and  working - K«lley,  250 

New  York,  description  and  working O'Leary,  38,  39 

Pennsylvania,  description  and  working -  - Campbell,  53 

Sunday  labor,  difficulty  of  prohibiting Campbell,  53 

Trade  unions,  influence  in  securing  legislation  and  in  improving  con- 
ditions    O'Leary,  40 

Require  employers  to  employ  help  through  unions Gompers,  603 

Baking  powder  trust,  methods Roth,  713 

Ballot,  australian,  Knights  of  Labor,  influence  in  securing Schonfarber,  428 

Bank,  international : 

Desirability  of  establishing Search,  125, 126 

Congress,  objections  to  chartering Search,  126 

Note  issue,  prohibition  advocated Schonfarber,  438 

PoBtal  savings  banks Schonfarber,  438 ;  Orr,  487 

Bankrupt  stocks,  dealing  in,  by  department  stores Wanamaker,  459 ; 

Gondie,725;  Woodward,  738 

Barbers,  require  employers  to  employ  help  through  union Gompers,  603 

Belgium,  competition  of,  in  glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  829,  830 

"Barkshires,"  iron  foundries Hogan,  865 

Bethlehem  Iron  Works : 

Low  wages  paid  by Gompers,  626 

Opposition  to  8-hour  legislation Gompers,  626 

Bh-mingham,  Ala.: 

Causes  of  prosperity Coffin,  796 

Prosperity  threatened  by  labor  organizations  ....  Coffin,  796 ;  N.  Thompson,  773 

Strikes  caused  by  labor  organizations N.  Thompson,  758,  773 

Strength  of  labor  organizations N.  Thompson,  762,  763 

Blacklisting: 

Department  stores,  practice  does  not  exist  in Wanamaker,  467 

Difficulty  of  preventing Bridwell,240 

Existence  maintained Ashe,  315 
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Blacklisting— Continued.  ShermarTaSO 

Existence  of  practice  discussed Z„T'S 

Printing  trade,  instances  of Donnelly,  272 

Blacklists: 

Effects  discussed— 

Invade  private  rights Coffin,  77b 

Not  comparable  to  boycott Gompers,  610 

Employers  blacklisted  by  employees Wade,  71 

Industrial  combinations,  injury  increased  by Gompers,  643 

Letters  of  recommendation,  system  equivalent  to Gompers,  606 

Massachusetts,  uncommon , Wade,  71 

Railways,  Southern  States,  believe  to  exist Bridwell,  240 

Bon  Marche,  Paris:  The  first  department  store Woodward,  733,  736 

Bookbinders: 

Brotherhood  of,  organization  and  relation  to  typographical  union.  Donnelly,  268 

Wages,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Book  trust:  Monopoly  of  retail  trade Goudie,  727 

Bonded  warehouses:  For  cotton Turner,  517 

Boot  and  shoe  trade: 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees Mass.  Board  of  Arbitration,  919 ; 

Eaton,  367,  371 

Army  shoes,  contracts  for Channon,  686 

Capital  and  business,  conditions Tilt,  675,  684 ;  Cole,  728,  730 

Recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Direct  sale  to  consumers,  extent  of Eaton,  360 

Overproduction,  and  o versupply  of  labor Eaton,  361 

Shoes,  narrow  margin  on Cole,  729 

Removal  of  factories  to  secure  tax  exemptions Eaton,  366 

Child  labor,  evils  of Eaton,  363 

Combination,  efforts  to  form Eaton,  362 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  discussed Eaton,  362, 373 

Competition,  excessive Eaton,  362 

Among  shoe  factories Cole,  729 

Convict  labor,  competition  of Eaton,  373 ;  Tilt,  684 

Manufacture  of  shoes Tilt,  678,  679 ;  Myers,  588 

Division  of  labor,  extent  and  effects McNeill,  119;  Eaton,  363;  Cole,  728-730 

Employers,  little  contact  with  employees Eaton,  364 

Employment,  n  umber  of  employees Eaton,  371 

Surplus  of  labor  and  causes Eaton,  359-361 

Export  trade  in  shoes '. Tilt,  676, 677 

Foreign- born  laborers,  employment McNeill,  116, 117 

Proportion Eaton,  370 

Nationality Eaton,  369 

Hides  and  leather,  combination Eaton,  361 

Duty  on,  evil  effects Eaton,  360;  Cole,  729 

Hours  of  labor,  10 Eaton,  363 

Reduction  advocated Eaton,  366 

Labor,  social  condition,  deterioration  of Eaton,  364, 365 

Degeneration  in  skill  and  individuality Eaton,  363 

Labor  difficulties,  national  organization  not  a  remedy  for Tilt,  682 

Machinery,  extent  of  displacement  of  labor  by 359,361 

Piecework  system  in  factories,  minute  division  of  labor Cole,  728-730 

Effect  of Eaton,  363 

Price  of  shoes,  reduction  and  causes Eaton,  359, 362 

Fixed  before  manufacture Cole,  729 

Protection  unnecessary Eaton,  361,  362 

Strikes  and  arbitration,  attitude  of  workers  toward Eaton,  374 

Strikes  in  Massachusetts Wade,  69,  70 ;  Walcott,  912,  914 

Shoes,  American  and  European,  quality  compared Tilt,  680 

Eastern  and  Western  manufacture,  quality  compared Tilt,  678 

Tariff  on  hides  injurious Eaton,  360-362 ;  Cole,  729 

Wages,  agreement  as  to  fixing,  Douglass  Company Eaton,  367,  371 

Wages — 

Deductions  from,  instances  and  abuses Eaton  365 

Increase  must  come  from  consumer Eaton' 369 

Reduction  in  recent  years,  and  causes Eaton'  359 

Rates Cole,  728-730 

Sliding  scale  inapplicable Walcott  917 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union : 

Arbitration  agreement  with  W.  L.  Douglas  Co Eaton,  367-369  371 

Benefit  funds,  recently  established Eaton'  357 
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Boot  and  Shoe  'Workers'  Union — Continued.  Page. 

Dues  low  and  insufficient Eaton,  357 

Educational  features  discussed Eaton,  364,  365 

Membership,  proportion  of  employees  belonging  to Eaton,  364 

Organization  and  membership Eaton,  356,  357,  359 

Referendum,  vote  by  majority  of  unions Eaton,  357 

Relief  expected  from  more  thorough  organization Eaton,  366 

Strikes  and  strike  funds Eaton,  357;  Cole,  728 

Marlboro  strike,  refusal  of  employers  to  recognize  union Eaton,  358 

Union  stamp,  agreement  concerning  use Eaton,  367 

Effect  in  advertising  goods Eaton,  359,  368,372 

Pingree  &  Smith,  action  on Carhartt,  673 

Boston,  foreign  born  in _ Ames,  67 

Boycotts : 

Cigar  makers,  attitude  toward Strasser,  263 

Use  in  extreme  cases Perkins,  171 

Cleveland  street-railway  strike Mahon,  411-413 ;  Bishop,  471, 473 

Compound,  method  of  declaring Gompers,  637,  638 

Meaning  of  term Gompers,  634 

Definition Gompers,  609,  610,  633 

Evils  and  injustice N.  Thompson,  7o6 ;  Meisel,  351,  352 

Equivalent  to  robbery X.  Thompson,  772 

Invade  private  rights Coffin,  778 

Should  be  made  a  felony N.  Thompson,  757,  758,  762 ;  Coffin,  779 

Foundry  strike,  Providence,  use  in Rice,  354 

Injunction  to  restrain Donnelly,  290 

Instances Bridwell,  239 

Labor  organizations  boycotted  by  business  men Gompers,  641 

Legal  decisions,  Buffalo  Express  case Gompers,  633,  634 

Justification  and  legality  maintained Gompers,  633-638 ;  Spohn,  143 

Justification  under  existing  conditions Ashe,  315 

Necessity  in  certain  cases Eaton,  372 

•       Compared  with  white  list Carhart,  660 

Not  comparable  with  black  list Gompers,  610 

Knights  of  Labor,  use  of Schonfarber,  431 

Machinists'  strike,  threatened Meisel,  351 

Prosecutions  for Spohn,  143 

Brewery  workmen: 

Abolition  of  Sunday  work Gompers,  624,  650 

Hours  of  labor Gompers,  624,  650 

Require  employers  to  employ  help  through  union Gompers,  603 

Brickyards,  Canadians,  employment  of McNeill,  117 

Competition,  effect  of '. Spohn,  146, 147 

Bricklayers: 

Chicago  building  trades  strike,  1900 Gombers,  947 

Hours  of  labor .' Spohn,  145, 146 ;  Say  ward,  847 ;  Healy,  159 

—  X  Negro  and  white,  in  South  Carolina Orr,  485 ;  Rennie,  488, 489     ■* 

Wages - Spohn,  144-146 

Rates  graded  according  to  competence,  etc Healy,  157, 158 

New  York,  average McDonough,  307 

White  and  colored —  X  — 

North  Carolina Black  well,  507 ;  Lacy,  497 

South  Carolina Rennie,  488 

Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union: 

Agreement  as  to  wages,  etc.,  Boston . Woodbury,  325,  326 

Beneficial  working Smith,  330;  Walsh,  331 

A.  F.  of  L.,  relation  to Gompers,  648 

Apprenticeship,  general  rules Healy,  159 ;  Spohn,  145 

Agreement  with  Builders'  Association,  Boston Woodbury,  323-325 ; 

Garety,  333 

Indenture  with  employers  not  belonging  to  association Laurie,  335 

Certificate  of  graduation,  form Laurie,  334 

Arbitration  by  joint  committees Spohn,  141, 143 

Boston  system  described Woodbury,  321,  323 

Beneficial  workings  described Smith,  330;  Walsh,  331;  Garety,  333 

Instances  of  arbitration  and  results Walsh,  331 

Building  trades  council,  relation  to Spohn,  155 

Code,  working,  character  of  work,  etc Walsh,  331,  332 

Dues,  fees,  and  benefits Healy,  155 

Aid  to  indigent  members Healy,  156 

Employment  of  members,  disputes  concerning Woodbury,  327 ;  Smith,  330 
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Bricklayers  and  Masons' International  Union— Continued.  icnTco 

Membership,  conditions 5     iy' ,«' Jilij 

Number  of  members , Healy,  155, 15b 

Negroes,  admission Healy,  162, 163 ;  Kennie,  489 

Nonunion  labor,  attitude  toward He aly,  1 5b,  157 

Organization  and  working Healy,  155-163 

Strike  fund Healy,  155 

Safety,  public,  beneficial  effects  of  working  rules Walsh,  331, 332 

Brownsville,  Tenn.,  location  of  Northern  families  near Muler,576 

Buffalo  Express,  legal  decision  on  boycott  of -  -  Gompere,  633,  634 

Builders,  National  Association  of,  organization  and  history Say  ward,  841-844, 

855-857 

Building  laborers,  organization  in  South Gompers,  649 

Building  trades : 

Accidents ;  laws  protecting  workmen  advocated Healy,  165 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees,  advantages  of. ..  McMackin,  801 

Business  conditions,  Boston,  satisfactory Woodbury,  329 

Canadians,  employment  of McNeill,  117 

Chicago  strike,   1900;  cause,  desire  of  masters  for  exclusive  agree- 
ments....  ! KeUey,967 

Diminution  of  building  operations Kelley,  975 

Secret  concessions  of  employers Kelley,  975 

Steam  fitters Gombers,  947 

Competition  of  white  and  colored  labor Orr,485; 

Eennie,  488,  489 ;  Houston,  554,  555 

Cost  of  building,  influence  on  construction Woodbury,  328 

Employer's  liability,  effects  of  law Woodbury,  329 

Laws  extending,  advocated Spohn,  150, 151 

Employment,  average  days Spohn,  144, 145 

Foreign-born  labor,  employment  in  Massachusetts Woodbury,  329 

Hours,  8-hour  day,  beneficial  effects Woodbury,  328 

Efforts  for  shorter  workday Gompers,  623-625 

Shortening,  Boston Say  ward,  851 

International  unions Spohn,  146, 147 

Skilled  labor,  manner  of  recruiting Spohn,  146 

Strikes,  cause  of  absence  in  New  York  City McMackin,  800 

Building  Trades  Councils: 

Agreements  with  employers Healy,  161 

Arbitration  by  joint  committees Healy,  161, 162 

Boston  trades  composing Say  ward,  845,  851 

Chicago,  alleged  corruption  discussed Kelley,  973 

Sanctioning  of  trade  agreements  with  employers Kelley,  973 

Competence  of  members Healy,  166 

Local  councils,  organization  and  powers Spohn,  140, 141 

National,  organization  and  purposes Spohn,  136-142 

Number  of  members Spohn,  155;  Healy,  156 

Strikes,  methods  of  ordering  and  conducting Spohn,  139-142 

Wages,  methods  of  fixing Spohn,  144 

Local  unions  determine Spohn,  146 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics : 

Georgia,  establishment  advocated Bridwell,  234,  235 

Massachusetts,  first  established  in McNeill,  113 

New  York McMackin,  799 

Business  agents : 

Character  and  work,  condemned Coffin,  777,  786, 787 

Masons,  powers,  Boston Sayward,  847, 849 

Position  in  labor  organizations Gompers,  609 

Possibility  of  good  from '. Coffin,  786 

Powers,  limitations  of Kelley,  973 

Secretary  of  employers'  association  corresponds  to Gompers,  641 

Stage  employees Hart,  694 

Canadians : 

Building  trades,  effect  of  competition  on  wages Spohn,  146, 147 

International  unions  in Spohn,  146, 147 

Massachusetts,  effects  of  employment McNeill,  117 

Textile  mills,  Massachusetts,  employment  in Wade,  71,  72 

Standard  of  living  and  character  of Schonfarber,  449 

Wages  not  reduced  by  competition  of Wade,  72 

Canals,  across  Florida  and  Nicaragua Bullock,  524 
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Capital:  Page. 

Eastern,  investment  in  Southern  cotton  mills N.  Thompson,  769 

South,  Northern  needed  in Miller,  577-580 

Inducements  to  investments  offered  by N.  Thompson,  760,  771 

Wealth  distinguished  from  capital Gompers,  654 

Working  people,  ownership  slight Gompers,  654 

Capital  and  business,  conditions  of: 

Decrease  of  profits,  tendency  with  advancing  civilization Wright,  22 

Engine  manufacture,  present  prosperous  condition Rice,  353,  355 

Glass-bottle  trade,  increase  of  profit Hayes,  107 

Laws,  migration  of  capital  because  of,  slight Wright,24 

Beneficial  effect,  Massachusetts Wade,  79 

Competition  with  other  States  at  first  hampered,  Massachusetts  . .  Wade,  76 

New  York,  recent  prosperity  in  various  trades McDonough,  308 

Retail  trade,  present  prosperous  conditions Chalifoux,  339 

Sources  of  information  generally Wright,  22 

Statistics,  uncertainty  of Wright,  22, 23 

Capitalization,  railroads Schonfarber,  439 

Carnegie  Steel  Works,  profits  of G.  Thompson,  716 

Carpenters : 

Amalgamated  Carpenters,  relation  to  American  unions Healy,  159, 160 

Hours,  efforts  for  shorter  workday Gompers,  623 

Negro  and  white,  in  South  Carolina Orr,  485 

Strike  for  8-hour  day  successful,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  587 

Wages  and  hours,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  586 

Wages,  increased  by  organization,  Macon,  Ga Kilburn,  561 

New  York,  average McDonough,  307 

North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Chapel,  in  printing  trades,  nature  of Gompers,  603, 604 

Chemical  laboratories,  needed  in  all  trades Search,  131 

Chemical  trade,  recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Chicago: 

Building  trades  strike Kellev,  967,  975 ;  Gombers,  947 

Condition  of  retail  trade Roth,  705-714 ;  Goudie,  723-727 

Depot  for  immigrant  labor Kennedy,  743 

Labor  troubles,  effect  upon  retail  trade Goudie,  723 

School  facilities  in Kelley,  247-256 

Sweating  system  in Kelley,  244-251 

Chicago  post-office,  difficulty  concerning  wages,  hours,  etc Duncan,  211, 212 ; 

Mitchell,  316;  Murray,  319,  320;  Woodbury,  321 
Child  labor: 

Advancement,  opportunity  for Ames,  57 

Age  limit  (see  also  Legislation) — 

Abolished  in  Alabama Gompers,  619 ;  N.  Thompson,  760 ;  Coffin,  789 

Desirable N.  Thompson,  764 

Proper,  discussed Gompers,  620 ;  Coffin,  784 

Increase  deprecated Campbell,  52 ;  Wade,  73 

Increase  proposed  by  organized  labor,  Tennessee Hanson,  585 

Limit  in  the  South  equivalent  to  higher  limit  in  the  North Houston,  552 

Fourteen  years,  reasons  for  increase  to Wade,  73 

Advocated Brid well,  234 

Satisfactory Search,  132 

Sixteen  advocated Ames,  56 ; 

De  Graffenried,  230;  Kelley,  256;  Schonfarber,  432, 433 

Deprecated Wade,  73 

Apprenticeship  system,  effect  in  preventing Hanson,  583 

Cotton  mills Elsas,  570 

Department  stores Goudie,  724 

Effects- 
Evil  social N.  Thompson,  764 

Injurious  to  adult  labor Campbell,  52 ;  Bridwell,  241 

Displacement  of  adult  labor McNeill,  118 

Boot  and  shoe  trade Eaton,  363 

Unemployment  increased  by Gompers,  620, 621 ;  Coffin,  780 

Fathers  supported  by,  cotton  mills,  Georgia Garrett,  545 

Georgia,  cotton  mills  and  factories Bridwell,  233,  234 ; 

Turner,  512 ;  Bullock,  522 ;  Fisher,  529,  530 ;  Candler,  540 ; 
Garrett,  544;  Houston,  550-554;  Jones,  557;  Mulcay,  566 

Georgia,  on  farms Turner,  512;  Candler,  540 

Glass  manufacture,  conditions  in A.  Thompson,  834 
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Child  labor — Continued. 

Hours  of—  ^go- 
Indiana  Kennedy,  749 

Massachusetts,  58  per  week Wade,  73 

Half-time  system,  referred  to Wade,  73 

Illinois,  number  employed Kelley,  251 

Illiterate,  number  of Campbell,  52 ;  O'Leary,  37 

Knights  of  Labor,  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  432,  433 

Labor  organizations,  diminished  by N.  Thompson,  717 

Legislation,  existing — 

Limitation  in  various  States Gompers,  619 

(General  summary Wade,  81-83 

Factory,  legislation  regarding Gompers,  617,  618 

Enforcement  unsatisfactory Hayes,  112 

Europe,  described Wade,  83,  84 ;  De  Graffenreid,  231 

Illinois,  prohibited  uuder  14  years Tilt,  681 

Difficulty  of  enforcement Kelley,  251 

Massachusetts,  referred  to Ames,  56, 60 

Massachusetts,  history  and  working Wade,  79 

Satisfactory  working Ames,  56,  60 

Michigan,  law  described Carhartt,  671 

New  York,  described O'Leary,  34,  37,  38 

False  affidavits  of  age,  former O'Leary,  35 

Working  satisfactory O'Leary,  37 

Pennsylvania Campbell,  51 

Tennessee,  law  not  enforced Hanson,  585 

Legislation,  proposed  (see  above,  Age  limit) — 

Discussed Candle, 540 

Medical  inspection,  advocated De  Graffenried,  222 

Nonemployment    of   children    unable  to    read    and    write,   advo- 
cated   Lacy,  499 

Part-time  system  proposed  for  cotton  mills Rennie,  492 

Prohibition  advocated Coffin,  780,  784,  789 

Restriction  advocated Healy  165 

Restriction  opposed Rennie^  492 

Uniform  laws,  desirability  of Schonfarber,  432 ;  Bullock,  522 

Georgia,  proposed Houston,  551-554 

Illinois  law,  advocated Kelley  244 

North  Carolina,  legislation  recommended LacyJ  496 

Massachusetts  factories,  satisfactory  conditions  Ames  56 

Mercantile  establishments,  excessive  hours  in Kelley,  256 

Effects  of  employment Ames,  57,  58 

New  York,  numbers  and  illiteracy O'Leary,  37 

New  Zealand Lusk,888 

North  Carolina,  in  cotton  mills McAden,503;  Tanner,  494 

Decrease Lacy,  496.  497,  499 

Parents,  eagerness  of,  to  promote Kennedy,  749 

Pennsylvania,  number  employed Campbell  51 

Philadelphia,  conditions  satisfactory Search  132 

Retail  stores Myers' 590 

Southern  States,  unsatisfactory  conditions De  Graffenried,  229, 230 

Absence  of  restrictions N.  Thompson'  764 

Low  age  limits De  Graffenried,  229^  230 

South  Carolina,  in  cotton  mills Orr,  483, 484 ;  Rennie,  491,  492 

South  Carolina,  on  farms Orr  486 

Sweat  shops,  number  employed,  difficulty  of  enforcing  law O'Leary,  29-31 

Employment  in,  in  Illinois Kelley,  247,  252 

Tendency  to  enter  other  trades White  191 

Tobacco  workers,  employment  of Evans  400'  405 

Wages,  Georgia Turner' 514 

Illinois,  sweatshops Kelley,  247,  252 

Massachusetts,  mills  and  stores Ames  58 

North  Carolina,  in  cotton  mills Tanner  495 

Chinese,  head  tax  on  immigrants,  New  Zealand Lusk'  894 

Churches,  employment  agencies  conducted  by McMackin'  809 

Cigar  makers:  ' 

Cooperation,  experience  with Strasser  261 

Impracticability  of '.". . .   Perkins'  172 

Hours  of  labor Gompers!  624 

Immigration,  injurious  effects Perkins  179  180 
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Cigar  makers — Continued.  Page. 

Sweat  shops,  Chicago G.  Thompson,  722 

Unemployment  among G.  Thompson,  721 

Depression  of  1893,  effect  on  employment Perkins,  167 

Wages G.  Thompson,  715, 716,  720-722 

Little  reduced  during  depression  of  1893-1898 Gompers,  616 

New  York,  average McDonnough,  307 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union: 

Apprenticeship  system  and  its  effects Perkins,  181 ;  Strasser,  264-266 

Arbitration  by  joint  committees Strasser,  261 

Benefit  payments  and  funds G.  Thompson,  719 

Funds  and  benefits Perkins,  167-170 ;  Strasser,  257, 258,  260 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Manila,  competition  of . .  Strasser,  266 ;  U.  Thompson,  722 

Discipline,  fines,  appeals,  etc Perkins,  168, 169 

Dues  and  fees Perki us,  167-170;  Strasser,  257, 258 

Funds,  good  management McNeill,  121 

Safeguarding  of Perkins,  167 ;  Strasser,  257 

History  and  polic    Strasser,  257,  259,  260 ;  Gompers,  599,  600 

Immigration,  resolution  favoring  restriction Perkins,  179, 180 

Initiative  and  referendum,  use Perkins,  169, 177 ;  Strasser,  259 

Inj  unction,  Bingbamton  strike,  appeal  from Perkins,  171 

Avoidance  of,  secured Gompers,  611 

Legislation,  endeavor  to  influence Strasser,  261 

Membership,  number  and  proportion  of  trade Perkins,  166, 172 ; 

Strasser,  257,  259;  G.  Thompson,  720 

International  arrangements  as  to Strasser,  265 

-  A  Negro  labor,  attitude  toward Gompers,  648  "*  ' 

Membership  of Perkins,  168  jC" 

Nonunion  men,  refusal  to  work  with Strasser,  261 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  statement,  1898 Perkins,  170 

Product  of,  daily G.  Thompson,  715.  716,  720,  721 

Referendum  on  appeal Perkins,  169, 177 

Strike  funds  and  their  effect Strasser,  258,  '260 

Strikes,  method  of  ordering Perkins,  169;  Strasser,  258,  259 

Assessments  to  support Perkins,  170, 171 

Methods  and  results Perkins,  171 

Union  label,  history Gompers,  628 

Use Perkins,  171;  G.  Thompson,  715 

Counterfeiting G.  Thompson,  715,  716,  718 

Value  in  maintaining  wages G.  Thompson,  721 

Voting,  compulsory Perkins,  177 

Women,  membership  in  union Perkins,  168 ;  Strasser,  259 

Cigars : 

Adulteration,  impure  tobacco,  etc Strasser,  263 

Domestic,  sold  as  imported  Roth,  705 

Relative  increase  of  domestic  high-grade G.  Thompson,  721, 722 

Union-made,  recommended Myers,  591 

Cigar  trade : 

Chicago,  conditions  in Kelley,  251 

Employers,  association  of Strasser,  261 

Internal-revenue  laws  violated  by  nonunion  manufacturers. . .  G.  Thompson,  718 

New  York,  recent  prosperity McDonough,  308 

Cincinnati  coat  makers,  strike  of Bishop,  469 

Cities : 

Migration  to,  reasons  for Wittkowsky,  511 

Preferred  by  working  people Tilt,  684 

Class  legislation,  labor  organizations  desire N.  Thompson,  759 

Class  struggle,  existence  and  persistence  of Gompers,  641, 642, 644 

Clerks.     (See  Retail  trade.) 

Cleveland  street-railway  strike,  causes,  methods,  and  results Sherman,  378, 

380;  Mahon,  409-413 ;  Bishop,  471-474 ;  Gompers,  638 

Clothing  cutters,  strength  of  organization,  conditions,  etc White,  182, 190 

Clothing  trade  (see  also  Sweat  shops) : 

Branches  described White,  183 

Condition  of  workers  in  different  cities White,  186, 188, 189 

Contractors,  irresponsible  character White,  184 

Convict  labor Myers,  589;  Carhartt, 

Factories,  will  ultimately  gravitate  to  large McMackin,  807 

Factory  work,  higher  standards  than  iu  sweat  shops White,  194 

Foreign-born  workers,  proportion  engaged  indifferent  branches White,  192 
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Clothing  trade— Continued.  PaSe- 

Home  work,  considerable  amount,  New  York wif^ry'icu 

"  Pin-money  workers,"  evil  influence White,  194 

Hours  of  labor White,  3  88, 195 ;  Gompers,  624 ;  Carhartt,  662, 674 

Profits Carhartt,  665 

Strikes,  causes  and  results  of  recent White,  183, 184 

Trade  unions,  difficulty  of  organizing  among  workers White,  184, 193 

Temporary  nature  of McDonough,  308 

Union-made  clothing,  relative  amount  of Carhartt,  665 

Coal: 

Single  tax,  effect  on  production  and  prices Schonfarber,  447 

Anthracite  in  Australia Lusk,  892 

Price,  Atlanta,  Ga Fisher,  534 

Coal  mining: 

Australasia Lusk,  892 

Foreign  bom,  employment  in Schonfarber,  449 

Evil  effects  of  competition Schonfarber,  436 

Knights  of  Labor,  organization  among  miners Schonfarber,  427,  430 

Labor  organizations,  bad  effect N.  Thompson,  763 

Sliding  scale,  advocated,  but  not  secured Wright,  13 

Coat  makers,  Cincinnati,  strike  at Bishop,  469 

Cocaine: 

—  /*■  Use  of,  by  negroes,  increasing O'Haver,  594,  595  Xr 

Restriction  on  sales  advocated O'Haver,  595 

Coffee,  price  increased  by  plague Doming,  703 

Colorado  cigar  makers,  wages  reduced G.  Thompson,  721 

Combinations,  industrial: 

American  Tobacco  Company Evans,  400-403 ;  Roth,  714 

American  Window  Glass  Company Hammett,  924,  926 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  strikes  against Bishop,  480,  481 

American  Tin  Plate  Company,  advantages  of Schaffer,  395,  396 

Recognition  of  trade  unions Schaffer,  384 

Effect  on  prices,  etc Schaffer,  396 ;  Doming,  704 

Aniline-dye  manufacture Search,  128 

Associated  Press,  monopolistic  character Donnelly,  284,  L'85 

Black  list  made  more  burdensome  by Gompers,  643 

Boot  and  shoe  trade Eaton,  362,  373 

Capitalization,  National  Glass  Company Fry,  897 

Overcapitalization,  evils  of Sohonfarber,  443 ;  A.  Thompson,  840 

Causes  of  consolidation — 

National  Glass  Company Fry,  896 

Special  privileges,  evils  due  to Schonfarber,  443 

Speculation Search,  127 

Competition — 

Crushed  by Search,  127, 137 

In  special  markets Schonfarber,  443 

Difficulty  of  competing  with  combinations Fry,  904 

Sufficient  remedy  for  combinations Young,  696 

Unfair,  should  be  suppressed Kennedy,  753,  754 ;  Coffin,  784 

Defined  and  classified Goudie,  724 

Dismantling  of  plants,  National  Glass  Company Thompson,  840 

Eight-hour  day  for  employees  might  be  fixed  by  law Kennedy,  754 

Economies,  National  Glass  Company A.  Thompson,  829,  838 ;  Fry,  897,  898 

Effects  generally — 

Injurious Candler,  535, 536 ;  Roth,  714 

Dangerous  only  where  competition  is  destroyed Schonfarber,  443 

Difficulty  of  foretelling Search,  127, 128 

Independent  producers,  lessening  of  number Search,  128 

Quality  and  prices  of  products Bullock,  525,  526 

Village  industries  destroyed Donnelly,  291 

Export  trade  increased  by A.  Thompson,  829 

Fertilizers Bullock,  528 

Foreign  countries,  instances Search,  128 

Glass-bottle  trade,  influences  favorable  to Hayes,  108 

Hides  and  leather Eaton,  361 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  advantages  of Schaffer,  395-397 

Amalgamated  Association,  attitude  toward Schaffer,  395 

Knights  of  Labor,  restriction  advocated  by Schonfarber,  441 

Labor,  effects  on — 

Beneficial Schaffer,  396 
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Combinations,  industrial — Continued. 

Labor  effects  on— Continued.  Page. 

Discussed Kennedy,  753 

Displacement Donnelly,  291 

Employment,  effect  on,  not  unfavorable McMackin,  810, 811 

Evil Schonfarber,  441, 442 

Number  of  salesmen A.  Thompson,  829 

Strikes,  effect  on Bishop,  480,  481 ;  Gompers,619 

Tobacco  combination Evans,  400-404 

Wages  increased  and  employment  made  more  regular Russell,  338 

Labor  organizations — 

Influence  in  checking Search,  138 

Unionizing  of  plants  by A.  Thompson,  828,  831 

-  Attitude  of,  toward Kennedy,  753 

Attitude  of  leaders McMackin,  810, 811 

Effects  on Gompers,  640-643 

Contrasted  with Gompers,  642 

Legislation  and  regulation — 

Free  trade  as  a  remedy Search,  1 37 

Impossibility  of  preventing Eaton,  373;  Gompers,  655 

Ineffective  working  of  la ws Wright,  25 

National  regulation  advocated  in  some  cases Bullock,  525, 526 

Ohio  statute,  described Bishop,  481 

New  York  act,  unconstitutional McDonough,  309 

Publicity  as  a  remedy  for  abuses Schonfarber,  443 

Proposals  discussed Candler,  53S 

Regulation,  discussed Schonfarber,  443 

Necessary McNeill,  122 ;  Wanamaker,  468 ;  Kennedy,  753 

Possibility  of Eaton,  373 

Trade  unions,  inj  ured  by  existing  1  aws Gompers,  655,  656 

Machinery,  restriction  of  use  to  certain  establishments Donnelly,  291, 292 

Monopoly  does  not  result  from  aggregation  of  capital Russell,  338 

National  Glass  Company A.  Thompson,  829-840 ;  Fry,  896-903;  Kunzler,  932 

Plumbing  materials,  Central  Supply  Association Kelley,  972 

Political  corruption,  increased  by Gompers,  643 

Press  controlled  by Gompers,  613 

Prices — 

Effects  on Schonfarber,  441;  Gompers,  644,  654 

National  Glass  Company A.  Thompson,  838-840;  Fry,  896, 897, 902 

Ultimate  dimin  ution Woodward,  737 

Social  and  ultimate  effects — 

Generally A.  Thompson,  838,  839 

Class  distinctions,  sharpened  by Schonfarber,  442 

Cooperation,  effect  as  educators  toward McNeill,  121 

Social  dangers  from McMackin,  810,  811 

Social  ism,  tendency  toward Eaton,  373 ;  Schonfarber,  443, 444 

Soda-ash  manufacture Search,  128 

Standard  Oil  Company Bullock,  525;  G.Thompson, 716;  Kennedy,  753, 754 

Theatrical  trust,  effects Hart,  691-694 

Thread,  cotton '. Roth,  714 

Traveling  salesmen,  displacement  by,  effects Schaffer,  396 

American  Tobacco  Company Roth,  714 

United  States  Glass  Company A.  Thompson,  836 ;  Kunzler,  933, 934 

United  States  Leather  Company Eaton,  361 

Commerce,  education  in,  desirable Search,  126 

Commerce,  Department  of,  advocated Search,  123, 127 

Commission  men,  elimination  by  department  stores Wanamaker,  455 

Company  stores: 

Advantage  of  owners  over  competing  producers,  unfair Wright,  13 

Benefits  to  consumers,  possible Wright,  13 

Coercion  of  employees  in  time  of  strike Hayes,  109 

Cotton  mills,  patronage  of  employees  voluntary Tanner,  493 

Exposition  mills,  Atlanta Houston,550;  Turner,513 

Henrietta  mills,  North  Carolina Tanner,  493 

Langley  and  Bath,  patronage  not  compulsory Mulcay,  567 

Store  checks  issued  to  employees  between  pay  days Turner,  513 

Employees  not  badly  treated,  North  Carolina Lacy,  501 

Evils Campbell,47;  Gompers,  614,  615;  Fry,906 

Glass  bottle  trade,  New  Jersey Hayes,  106, 109 

Massachusetts,  gradual  disappearance Wade,  72 
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Company  stores— Continued.  Paff®- 

New  Jersey,  laws  ineffective -        ?e^',  VS 

Organization  of  workmen  themselves  the  best  remedy Campbell,  47 

Pennsylvania,  existence  especially  among  miners Campbell,  47 

Difficulty  of  enforcing  law ;  evasion Campbell,  46,  47 ;  Hayes,  106 

"Prices  in Turner, 514 

Cheap  goods  and  exorbitant  prices Wright,  13 ;  Campbell,  47 

Extortion,  temptation  to Coffin,  779 

Prohibition  advocated,  necessary  to  prevent  extortion Wright,  13 

Prosecutions,  fear  of  individuals  to  bring Hayes,  106 

Factory  inspectors  should  prosecute Hayes,  106 

Store  orders,  occasional  employment  in  Southern  States Bridwell,  240 

Taxation  of  receipts,  unconstitutional Campbell,  47 

Company  tenements : 

Compulsion  of  employees  to  rent Hayes,  109 

Textile  mills De  Graffenried,  220 

Cotton  mills,  bad  condition Garrett,  543,  546 

Augusta,  Ga.,  district - Mulcay,  567 

Hands  compelled  to  occupy,  Atlanta Garrett,  543 

Desirable,  often Coffin,  779 

Exposition  cotton  mills,  Georgia Houston,  552 ;  Jones,  558 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga Houston,  550 ;  Jones,  558 

Glass  bottle  trade,  abuses Hayes,  109 

Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina Eennie,  490 

Henrietta  mills,  North  Carolina,  free Tanner,  493 

Instances  of  abuse  cited Wright,  15 

Massachusetts,  no  complaint  as  to  conditions Wade,  72 

Piedmon  t  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina On1, 483 

Pullman,  unsatisfactory  conditions  in Kelley,  254 

Rates,  tendency  toward  high - Wright,  14 

Southern  States,  conditions  in De  Graffenried,  225 

Fair  conditions Bridwell,  241 

Strikes,  threat  of  ejectment  in  case  of Wright,  14 ;  Hayes,  109 

Textile  mills,  improvement,  recent De  Graffenried,  219-222 

Conditions  in  Massachusetts De  Graffenried,  219,  222 

Wages,  relation  to De  Graffenried,  221 

Competition  (see  also  Combinations,  Department  stores,  etc.) : 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  evils  of  excessive Eaton,  362,  374 

Cotton  mills,  Northern  and  Southern Bullock,  522, 523 ;  Fisher,  529-535 

Evil  effects  of  system,  denied Schonfarber,  445 

Excessive,  inj  urions  to  labor Eaton,  374 

Free,  desirability  of Schonfarber,  445 

Industrial  combinations,  sufficient  remedy  for Young,  696 ;  Coffin,  784 

Manufacturers,  degree  of,  among Woodward,  736-738 

One-line  merchants  with  department  stores. .  Koth,  707,  711,  712 ;  Goudie,  723-725 

Retail  trade Woodward,  731-736 

-— ">£     White  and  colored  labor Orr,484,485;  y . 

Rennie,  488, 489 ;  Lacy,  498 ;  Houston,  554, 555  -" 
Conditions,  social :  (See  Working  classes.) 

Congress,  United  States.    Labor  legislation,  attitude  toward  Duncan,  208, 217 

Connecticut,  factory  laws  summarized Wade,  81 

Conspiracy  in  labor  disputes: 

Suits  against  cigar  makers'  union Strasser,  261 

Early  court  decisions  concerning Strasser,  263 

Constitutions,  written,  relations  to  popular  government  discussed  ..'  Ashe,  310,  313 
Constitution,  United  States,  courts,  disadvantage  of  power  under..  Ashe,  310, 313 
Consular  service : 

Advantages  from  recent  improvement Search,  127 

Department  of  Commerce  should  control Search,  127 

Hat  trade,  service  to Search,  136 

Improvement,  desirability  and  means  of  securing Search,  127 

Consumers'  League,  working  of Carhartt,  658-660 

Consumption  of  goods,  industrial  depressions,  caused  by  underconsump- 
tion    Perkins,  173 

Continental    Tobacco    Company,  American  Tobacco  Company,  relation 

to .' Evans,  401 

Contract,  liberty  of: 

Employers,  influence  of  trade  unions  on  liberty  of Perkins,  174, 175 

Impossibility  of  individual  action  under  modern  conditions Perkins,  173 

Trade  unions  only  make  possible McNeill,  114 

Effect  in  increasing  discussed Perkins,  173-175 
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Contract  labor,  imported  (see  also  Importation  of  labor)  :  Page. 

Difficulty  of  proving  contract Garland,  86 

Implied  contracts  frequently  made McNeill,  116 

Finea,  injustice  of  reduction Duncan,  208 

Glass  bottle  trade,  importation  for Hayes,  105 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  importation  for Sehatier,  388,  392,  394 

Laws,  difficulty  of  enforcement Hayes,  105 

Southern  States,  not  employed  in Bridwell,  239 

Strikes,  employment  to  defe'at „ Garland,  86 ;  McNeill,  116 

Boot  and  shoe  strike Eaton,  370 

Texas  eapitol,  violation  of  law  on Duncan,  207, 208 

Window- glass  manufacture Hammett,  928 

Contract  of  labor.    Enforcement  by  criminal  process,  injustice Ashe,  311 

Contract  system: 

Municipal  work,  abolished  in  Memphis,  Tenn Myers,  591 

Public,  works,  prohibition  on,  advocated Spohn,  150 ; 

Healy,  163, 164 ;  Schonfarber,  433 
Contractors,  building: 

Collusion  as  to  bids,  plumbers Kelley,  965,  976 

-  A  Colored,  South  Carolina Rennie,488    y — 

General,  employment  on  Government  buildings  deprecated  . ..  Gompers,  959-962 
Convict  labor: 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  competition Eaton,  373 ;  Tilt,  678,  679 

Competition  not  felt Tilt,  684 

Use  in,  unprofitable Tilt,  679 

Branding  of  goods  advocated,  advantages  of  system.' Brid well,  242 ; 

McDonough,  302;  Myers,  588;  Carhartt,  668 

New  York  law,  unconstitutional McDonough,  301 

Clothing  manufacture,  Michigan Carhartt,  664 

New  York Myers,  589 

Price  of  labor Carhartt,  664,  668 

Competition  with  free  labor — 

Description  and  effect,  New  York McDonough,  292, 293 

Effect  unimportant _. Wade,  76 

Evils  of Eaton,  373;  Hanson,586;  Myers,  588 

Goods  sold  on  open  market,  Pennsylvania Campbell,  54 

Low  cost  of  manufacture  in  prisons,  New  York McDonough,  293,  294 

Prohibition  advocated Schonfarber,  437 

Wages  lowered  by Garland,  100 

Factories,  Tennessee Myers,  588, 589 

Farmers,  opposition  to  reform Kruger,  593 

Georgia,  conditions  and  methods  of  employment Bridwell,  242,  243 

Hours  of  labor  in  the  South,  long ._ Coffin,  789 

Interstate  traffic  in  products,  prohibition  advocated McDonough,  301,  302; 

Schonfarber,  437,438;  Myers,  588;  Coffin,  791 

Restriction  advocated Eaton,  373 

Lease  system Hanson,  586 ;  Myers,  588 

Florida Coffin,  782 

Southern  States,  not  objectionable Garland,  100 

Tennessee  State  penitentiary Kruger,  592 

Machinery,  power,  should  not  be  employed McNeill,  123;  Duncan,  213 

Prohibited,  Pennsylvania Campbell,  54;  Garland,  100 

Hand  labor  preferable  to  machine  labor McDonough,  295,  301 

Manual  training  for  development  of  general  skill,  advocated. .  McNeill,  123, 124 

Massachusetts,  methods  of  employment Wade,  76,  77 

Piece  price  system — 

Corruption,  tendency  toward McDonough,  297 

New  York,  description  and  working McDonough,  293-300 

Tendency  to  in  crease  length  of  sentence McDonough,  300 

Reform,  impossibility  under McDonough,  294,  299 

Public  account  system — 

Corruption,  tendency  toward McDonough,  297 

New  York,  description  of  working McDonough,  293-297 

Retail  clerks'  nnion ,  attitude  toward  prison-made  goods Hanson,  587-589 

Roads,  construction  by,  advocated Garland,  100 ; 

Bridwell,  242 ;  Schonfarber,  437,  438 ;  Myers, 
588;    Woodward,    733;     Coffin,     782,    791 

New  York,  employment  on McDonough,  295 

Methods  of  regulation- 
Discussed  generally Carhartt,  668,  669 ;  Coffin,  782,  791 ;  Fry,  905 

Combination  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  laws,  advocated. .  Garland,  100 
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Convict  labor — Continued. 

Methods  of  regulation— Continued.  Ja £?• 

Number  employed  in  each  industry  should  be  limited Garland,  100 

Self-supporting  prisons,  advocated Wade,  76,  77 

Mines,  employment  in,  Tennessee  and  adjoining  States    Myers,589; 

Hanson,  585, 586 

Alabama Miller,  579 

Payment  of  money  due  for  labor  on  discharge McDonough,  299 

Pennsylvania,  unsatisfactory  laws Campbell,  54 

Trades  defined,  number  employed  limited Campbell,  54 

Social  effects  analyzed Carhartt,  667,  668 

Sources  of  information %. Wright,  22 

State  use  system — 

Advocated McNeill,  124 ;  Duncan,  213 ;  Schonfarber,  437 

Articles  manufactured,  New  York McDonough,  295,  298 

Competition  with  free  labor,  effect  on McDonough,  296,  301 

New  York,  adoption  and  working McDonough,  294-301 

Constitutional  provision,  adoption  of McDonough,  293,  294 

Financial  results McDonough,  297, 298 

Number  of  convicts,  reduction  and  reasons McDonough,  299,  300 

Reform  promoted  by McDonough,  297,  299,  301 

Sufficiency  of  employment  under McDonough,  296,  297 

Public  institutions,  large  demand  for  products  in McDonough,  295, 298 

Reform  of  convict  promoted  by McDonough,  298,  299,  301 

Tobacco  manufacture Evans,  403 

United  States  prisoners,  sought  for,  profits  made McDonough,  293-296 

Cooperation: 

Cigar  makers,  experience  with Strasser,  261 

Possibility  of McNeill,  119 

Impracticability  of Perkins,  172 

Colonization  for,  condemned Gompers,  644,  645 

England,  chiefly  for  distribution  of  goods Wright,  20 

Flint  glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  837 ;  Kunzler,  935,  936 

Glass  Blowers'  Cooperative  Society,  referred  to Bridwell,  241 

Growth  of  movement  toward McNeill,  119 

Iron  molders,  Georgia Bridwell,  242 

Knights  of  Labor,  attempts  to  establish Schonfarber,  428,  430 

New  Zealand Lusk,  890 

Possibility  depends  on  character  of  industry Search,  133 

Sources  of  information Wright,  19 

Trade  unions,  must  come  through McNeill,  119, 121 

Trusts  as  educators  toward McNeill,  121 

United  States,  few  cases  in Wright,  20 

Window  glass  manufacture Hammett,  927 

Workingmen  not  qualified  to  conduct  large  enterprises McNeill,  121 

Cooperative  buying  by  retail  stores Roth,  711 

Cooperative  societies  in  Fulton  Bag  an  d  Cotton  Mills,  Georgia Elsas,  573 

Corporations  (see  also  Combinations),  strikes,  strength  against  employees.. 

\  Bishop,  480 

Cost  of  living  (see  also  Standard  of  living) : 

Dibcussed Perkins,  176, 177 

Effect  upon  wages Orr,  485;  Elsas,  574 

Increase  predicted Deming,  704 

Northern  and  Conthern  States  compared De  Graffenried,  226; 

Kilburn,  560;  Elsas,  573;  Miller,  575-577 

South  Carolina,  low  in Orr,  484 

Workingmen Tilt,  675 

Cots,  Army,  contracts  for  purchase  of Channon,  686 

Cotton: 

Crop  usually  sold  during  October,  November,  and  December Orr,  486 

Cotton  mills,  Northern  and  Southern,  supply  for Fisher,  529-534 

Demand  by  cotton  mills,  South  Carolina Rennie,  491 

Freight  rates  to  cotton  mills,  Northern  and  Southern Rennie,  491 

Egyptian,  importation Bullock,  525 ;  Fisher,  532 

Handling  of,  careless Fisher,  534 

Loss  in  cultivation  of Candler,  537 

Marketing  of Turner,  516, 517 

Prices — 

Advance  of Turner,  514-516 

Explained  by  increased  demand  for  goods Bullock,  526 

Little  benefit  to  planters * Oandler,  537 
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Cotton — Continued. 

Prices — Continued.  Page. 

_,  ?-        Cheapness  due  to  negro  labor Orr,  485  X " 

Effect  upon  migration  between  country  and  mill  towns Mulcay,  568 

Fall  and  spring '. Bullock,  527 

Low,  disadvantage  of Candler,  537 

New  York  and  in  South  Carolina  compared Eennie,  491 

Staple,  length  of Bullock,  525 ;  Fisher,  532, 533 

Suggestions  as  to  improvement  of Fisher,  533 

Weak,  mixed  with  good  cotton Fisher,  533 

Cotton  goods,  coarse,  not  made  in  New  England Elsas,  574 

Exports,  increasing Turner,  515 

New  England  brands  made  in  South Turner,  516 

Freight  rates  to  New  York  from  northern  and  southern  mills Rennie,  491 ; 

Turner,  519, 520 

Labor  cost  greater  in  northern  than  in  southeru  mills Elsas,  574 

Markets  for Bullock,  523, 524 

New  England  brands  higher  priced  than  southern Turner,  519 

Price  relations  with  cotton Turner,  514-516 

Cotton  manufacture,  home  markets  outgrown Search,  126 

Cotton  mills  (see  also  Company  tenements;  Textile  Industry) : 

Advantages  of  southern Gompers,  627,  652 

Branch  mills  built  in  South  by  New  Engl  and  companies Turner,  516 

Checks  used  as  currency,  North  Carolina McAden,  503 

Company  stores Tanner,  493;  Turner,  513;  Houston,  550;  Mulcay,  567 

Dividends  of  southern,  high Mulcay,  565 

Exempt  from  taxation  in  Alabama N.  Thompson,  760 

Free  libraries'  for  employees Orr,  482,  483 

Investment,  of  eastern  capital  in  southern N.  Thompson,  769 

Amount  of  recent,  in  southern N.  Thompson,  771 

Inducements  offered  by  Southern  States N.  Thompson,  760, 771 

Loans  to,  for  holding  cotton Turner,  515 

Machinery,  great  improvement  in McNeill,  119 

Northern  and  southern,  competition  and  relative  advantages Eennie,  491 ; 

Turner,     516-520;    Bullock,   522,    523,  526,   527; 

Fisher,  529-535;  Elsas,  574;  N.  Thompson,  765,  766 

Relation  of  employers  to  employees  in  South  _ .  Lacy,  499,  501 ;  McAden,  503, 504 

Schools,  funds  supplemented  by  owners - Orr,  482 ; 

Rennie,  489;  Tanner,  494;  McAden,  504 

Free,  Georgia Turner,  512;  Houston,  554 

Southern,  excellence  of  equipment N.  Thompson,  769,  771 

Character  of  products N.  Thompson,  765,  766 

Improvement  in  grade  of  goods Bullock,  523 

Ventilation,  South  Carolina Orr,  484 

Cotton-mill  operatives  (sec  also  Child  labor,  Company  stores): 
Conditions  of  in  South — 

Generally Candler,  541 

Compared  with  that  of  farm  workers Orr,  482, 486; 

Lacy, 498, 499;  McAden, 503, 504;  Tur- 
ner, 513;  Garrett,  545, 546;  Mulcay,  568 

Compared  with  that  of  mountaineers Tanner,  493-495 

Northern  better  than  Southern Houston,  553 

Georgia Turner,  511-518 ; 

Bullock,  521-524;  Fisher,  528-532 ;  Garrett,  543;  Houston, 
549-554;   Jones,  556-559 ;    Mulcay,  564-569;  Elsas,  569-574 

North  Carolina Tanner,  492-495 ; 

Lacy,  496-502;  McAden,  502-504 ;  Blackwell,  505, 506 

South  Carolina... Orr,  482-487 ;  Rennie,  487-492 

Discontent  of,  Georgia Houston,  553 

Distress  due  to  discontinuance  of  night  work Houston,  550 

Employment,  regularity  of Orr,  482 

Female,  South.- -De  Graft'enried,  229;  Garrett,  515;  Tanner,  495;  Mulcay,  568,  569 

Hoursoflabor Lacey,496;  McAden, 503;  Turner,  512, 518; 

Fisher,  529-531;  Garrett,  544;  Elsas,  569;  N.  Thompson,  764 

Hliteracy,  Georgia Garrett,  454 

Intelligence  and  competency  in  South Fisher,  529 

Labor  organizations,  forbidden  to  j  oin  in  South Garrett,  543 

Organization  in  Augusta  district,  Georgia Mulcay,  565, 566 

Misleading  advertisements  for Jones,  558, 559 

x  Negro  labor,  Concord,  N.  C Blackwell,  505, 506     * 
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Cotton-mill  operatives — Continued. 
,.       Negro  labor— Continued.  „„„  ™ 

Availability  of N.  Thompson,  766,  767 

White  labor  not  employed  with Eennie,  487;  Tanner,  492,  493 

North  Carolina,  number  of Lacy,  496,497 

Strikes  of Fisher,  532,  535 ;  Houston,  550 ;  Muleay,  565 

Wages,  Georgia Turner,  513,  514 ;  Bullock,  523;  Kilburn,564;  Elsas,  572 

Northern  and  Southern  compared Rennie,491;  Fisher,  531 

North  Carolina Tanner,  493;  McAden,  503 

South  Carolina Orr,483;  Eennie,  490,  491 

Cotton  pickers,  mechanical,  unsuccessful Turner,  520 

Cotton  warehouses,  bonded Turner,  517 

Cotton  waste,  utilized  by  New  England  mills   Fisher,  534 

Council),  W.  H.     Educational  work  among  negroes Coffin,  781, 790 

Courts : 

Constitutionality  of  legislation,  power  to  decide Ashe,  310,  313 

Labor  organizations,  bring  into  contempt Thompson,  757 

Attitude  toward Donnelly,  280,  282 

Labor,  unfair  attitude  toward Strasser,  262 ;  Ashe,  310,  311 

Cracker  trust : 

Over  capitalization 

Treatment  of  bakers,  Chicago Roth,  714 

Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company.    Successful  competition  with  foreign  ship- 
builders   Gompers,  627,  651 

Cream  of  tartar,  adulterated  with  plaster  of  paris Doming,  703 

Credit  system: 

Effect  upon  Southern  farmers Bullock,  527 ;  Candler,  537 

In  South  Carolina '. Orr,  486 

In  retail  trade Woodward,  732,  734 

Criminality  of  negroes: 

Diminished  by  industrial  education N.  Thompson,  767 

Decreasing O'Haver,  593-595 

Cuba,  effect  of  free  importation  of  cigars  from G.  Thompson,  722 

Currency  (see  also  Money): 

Cotton-mill  checks  used  as,  North  Carolina McAden,  503 

Volume  of,  relation  to  retail  trade Woodward,  734 

Cutlery  manufacturers,  opposition  to  8-hour  legislation Gompers,  626 

Dalton  Cotton  Mills,  high  dividends  of Muleay,  565 

Deductions  from  wages.    (See  Fines.) 

Denmark,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

Department  stores: 

Advantages,  effects — 

Beneficial  generally Wanamaker,  451 

Advantages  to  consumers Wanamaker,  451 ;  Young,  696,  697 

Convenience Wanamaker,  465 

Blacklisting,  practice  does  not  exist  in .■ Wanamaker,  467 

Children,  adults  displaced  by Goudie,  724 

Competition  among Woodward,  731,  734 

Competition  with  one-line  merchants — 

Injurious  effects Roth,  705-712 ;  Goudie,  723-727 

Effects  discussed W  anamaker,  452,  454 

Relation  to  vacancy  of  buildings Young,  701 ;  Roth,  705,  706 

Expenses  higher  than  in  one- line  stores Roth,  711 

Definition  of Wanamaker,  454 

Economies  of— 

Generally Wanamaker,  451,  455-458 ;  Young,  696, 697 ;  Goudie,  724,  725 

Foreign  goods,  direct  importation  by Wanamaker,  458 

Purchasing  goods,  advantages  in Chalifoux,  341, 342 ; 

Roth,  711;  Goudie,  725 
Selling  goods Chalifoux,  340, 341 

Employees — 

Amount  of  employment,  increased  by  , Wanamaker,  452,  453,  463 

Chairs  provided  for  saleswomen Young,  700 

Individuality  of,  not  destroyed Young,  696,  697 

Provision  for  lunch  for Young,  700 

Salaries  of  higher Young,  696,  700 

Schools  maintained  for  cash  girls Young,  699, 700 

In  Chicago Myers,  590 

Specially  trained  help  required Woodward,  735,  737 

Treatment  of,  generally Wanamaker,  453,  461,  462 

Younger  employees  usually  live  at  home Young,  695, 698 
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Department  stores— Continued.  Page. 

Factories,  operation  in  connection  with,  unsuccessful Wanamaker,  456, 457 

Fair  store,  Chicago,  employees  and  earnings Young,  695-701 

Hours  of  labor Young,  699,  700 

Reduction  by Wanamaker,  453, 462 

Individual  enterprise,  influence  on Chalifoux,  340,  342 ;  Wanamaker,  461, 462 

Jobbers,  elimination  of Wanamaker,  453, 455, 456 

Manufacturers  (see  also  below,  Producers  and  Manufacturers) — 

Exclusive  purchase  of  product,  discussed Wanamaker,  456,  457 

Raw  material  furnished  by  dealer  in  certain  cases Wanamaker,  460 

Responsible  for  quality  of  goods Wanamaker,  460 

Methods  of  business — 

Explained  generally Woodward,  731-737 

Bankrupt  stocks,  dealing  in Goudie,  725 ;  Woodward,  738 

Advertising  of,  unwise Wanamaker,  459 

Deception  and  fraud,  impolicy  of Wanamaker,  460-466 

Freshness  of  goods Wanamaker,  459 

Fraudulent  goods,  sale  by Roth,  705-709 

Job  lots,  purchase  and  sale  at  special  prices Chalifoux,  341-343 

Mail-order  business Wanamaker,  464 

Quality  of  goods Wanamaker,  460-466 

Return  of  unsatisfactory  goods Wanamaker,  461, 464 

Stocks  of  goods,  completeness  of Wanamaker,  454 

Monopoly,  no  tendency  toward Wanamaker,  452, 556 

Trusts,  compared  with Roth,  713 ;  Goudie,  724 

Origin Woodward,  733,  734,  736 

Evolution,  natural  result  of Wanamaker,  451 

Prices — 

Average,  cheaper  than  other  stores Myers,  590 

Average,  no  cheaper  than  other  stores Goudie,  725 

Cheapening  to  consumer  by Chalifoux,  340,  341 ;  Wanamaker,  451,  452 

Higher  than  in  one-line  stores Roth,  707 

Leaders,  practice  discussed Chalifoux,  341-343 ;  Wanamaker,  465 

One-price  system  and  its  advantages Wanamaker,  453,  464,  465 

Sales  at  or  below  cost..  Roth,  706, 709 ;  Goudie,  723,  724 ;  Woodward,  731-733 

Producers  and  manufacturers,  beneficial  effects Wanamaker,  451,  455 

Direct  purchase  from Wanamaker,  455 

Goods  ordered  before  manufactured Wanamaker,  455, 458 

Profits,  large .....' Goudie, 725 

Reduction  in  average Wanamaker,  452 

Railroad  discriminations  in  favor  of Wanamaker,  466 

Restriction  of,  advocated - Roth,  705 

Southern  cities,  existence  in AVoodward,  738 

Sweat  shops,  tendency  to  discourage Wanamaker,  463 

Taxation  of,  advocated Goudie,  725 

Discussed • Chalifoux,  342 ;  Wanamaker,  467 

Unemployment  increased  by Roth,  706 ;  Goudie,  724 

Wanamaker  stores,  description  and  methods Wanamaker,  454,  461-466 


Generally Woodward,  735 ;  Young,  695-701 

Girls  who  must  support  themselves  not  wanted Young,  701 

Saleswomen Roth,  706 

Women,  opportunity  for  employment  in Wanamaker,  453,  463 

Depressions,  industrial: 

Amount  and  character  of  production  and  consumption  during Wright,  25 

Causes  generally Wright,  18 ;  G.  Thompson,  718 ;  Gompers,  615,  617 

Mental  and  moral  largely Wright,  25 

Underconsumption  of  masses Perkins,  173 

1893,  influence  on  retail  dealers Chalifoux,  340 

Labor  organizations  tend  to  diminish G.  Thompson,  718 ;  Gompers,  615,  617 

Periodicity  of Gompers,  646 

Skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  relative  effects  on McNeill,  124 

Tariff,  changes  in,  often  cause Search,  129 

Wages  maintained  by  labor  organizations G.  Thompson,  721 

Detroit: 

Street  railways,  fares  on Mahon,  416 

Municipal  ownership Mahon,  417 

Employees,  conditions,  wages,  etc Mahon,  407 

District  of  Columbia,  inspectors  of  public  buildings Healy,  165, 166 

Mechanics'  liens Healy,  156 
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Division  of  Labor:  -n^fa' 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  extent  and  effects  of McNeill,  119 ; 

Eaton,  363;  Tilt,  676,  681;  Cole,  730 

Effects  on  skill  of  workmen - Gompers,  620 

Effects  on  working  people Gompers,  616,  617 

Excessive,  deprecated Carhartt,  659,  669 

Douglass  Shoe  Company,  arbitration  agreement Eaton,  367-369,  371 

Duncan,  James,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  598 

Dwellings.     (See  Company  tenements;  Housing;  Property;  Rent.) 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  pottery  workers,  strike  among Bishop,  470,  471 

Economy,  injurious  to  interests  of  labor Garrett,  547 

Education  (see  also  Education,  industrial;  Illiteracy;  Schools,  public;  Negroes): 

Chicago,  schools  in Kelley,  247,  256 

Commercial,  desirability  of  special  schools Search,  126 

Compulsory — 

Advocated Orr,  484;  Eennie,  492;  Tanner,  494;  Lacy,  499; 

McAden,  504;  Blackwell,  506;  Turner,  512;  Fisher,  530; 
Houston,  551, 553 ;  Elsas,  572;  Hanson,  585 ;  Gompers,  620 

Georgia,  attempt  to  secure  in Garrett,  544,  545 

Indiana Kennedy,  749 

Knights  of  Labor,  advocated  by Schonfarber,  433 

Massachusetts,  satisfactory  working Ames,  56,  57 

Penalty  for  violation  of  law Ames,  67 

Harmony  of  law  with  child-labor  law Ames,  56 

Need  of  sufficient  schools  before  establishing DeGraffenried,  230 

New  Zealand Lusk,«88,889 

New  York,  unsatisfactory  working O'Leary,  31 

Pennsylvania,  satisfactory  working  of  law. Cambell,  52 

South,  does  not  exist  in N.  Thompson,  764 

South  Carolina,  not  in  force  in Orr,  484 

Cotton  mills  in  South — 

Efforts  to  secure  attendance  at  school Orr,  488 ; 

Eennie,  492;  Tanner,  494;  McAden,  503 

School  fund  supplemented  by Orr,  482; 

Rennio,  489;  Tanner,  494;  McAden,  504 

Schools  provided  by  Georgia Turner,  512 ;  Houston,  554 

School  honse  built  by McAden,  503 

Department  stores,  schools  maintained  by.; Myers,  590;  Young,  699,700 

Effects— 

Upon  moral  character Tanner,  494 

Upon  cotton-mill  operatives Eennie, 490;  McAden,504 

Importance  in  improving  social  conditions Wright,  16 

Employment,  relation  of  school  facilities  to  age  of Ames,  57 

Georgia,  school  facilities Brid well,  234 ;  Candler,  537,  538 

School  fund Candler,  537 

School  facilities,  Atlanta Fisher,  530 

School  term Candler,  537 

College  for  white  and  colored  pupils ^ Candler,  538 

Indisposition  to  attend  school,  Atlanta Elsas,  572 

Kindergartens,  public,  advocated Kelley,  254 

National  aid  for  schools  advocated Orr,  486 

..— -•/.   Negroes,  education.     (See  Negroes.)  \. 

Night  schools  in  Augusta,  Ga Mulcay ,  567^ 

Attempted  by  Atlanta  cotton  mills Fisher,  529 

North  Carolina,  taxation  for  school  purposes McAden,  504 

School  facilities  in  Concord Blackwell,  505,  506 

Parents,  objection  to Fisher,  530,  531 

School  age,  average  5  to  20  years Wright,  18 

Massachusetts Ames, 57 

Schools,  parochial,  Chicago Kelley,  256 

.        Massachusetts Ames,  67 

Sources  of  information Wright,  21 

Southern  States,  advance  in Coffin,  782,  792 

School  facilities  compared  with  the  North De  Graffenreid,  230 ; 

Miller,  576;  Coffin,  792 
School  terms  longer  in  mill  towns  than  in  country .  Orr,  482,  486 ;  Tanner,  494 

South  Carolina,  deficiency  of  common  and  mechanical  schools Orr,  487 

School  funds Orr,  487 

Taxes  for Rennie,489 
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Advantages Wright,  21; 

Ames,  65,  66;  Search,  131;  De  Graff'enreid,  231 ;  BridweU,  238 ;  McAden,  504 
Competition  with  world,  necessity  in  order  to  maintain  ..  Ames,  61 ;  Search,  131 

Cooking  and  housekeeping,  need  of  instruction  in De  Graffenried,  231 

Electrical  and  chemical  laboratories,  need  of Search,  131 

Electrical  workers,  attitude  and  reasons Sherman,  377,  378 

Foreign  countries,  opportunities  for Search,  129-131 

France,  trade  schools Ames,  65,  66 

Germany,  superiority  of  schools Search,  129, 130 

Manual  training,  Illinois,  progress  in Kelley,  255 

Trade  schools  should  follow  general Ames,  66 

Advance  in  South Coffin,  782 

Advantages Ames,  61,  65 

Massachusetts Wade,  77 

Mechanical  schools,  Government  aid  advocated Orr,  486 

Need  of  general  training De  Graff'enried,  231 

New  York  trade  school,  character  and  work Gompers,  962 

Processes,  improvement  by  training,  instance  eited Search,  130 

Sources  of  information Wright,  21 

State  schools,  establishment  advocated Search,  130-133 

Textile  schools,  establishment Search,  130 

National  aid  for,  advocated Orr,  486 ;  Eennie,  489 

Superior  efficiency  of  graduates 

Trade  schools,  French,  described Ames,  65,  66 

Trade  unions,  opposition  to  trade  schools  unwarranted Ames,  66 

Egyptian  cotton Bullock,  525;  Fisher,  532 

Electrical  laboratories,  need  of  in  all  trades Search,  131 

Electrical  machinery  trade,  recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Electrical  wires : 

Inspectors,  qualifications  of Sherman,  382 

Placing  underground,  advocated Sherman,  382 

Electrical  ■workers,  wages  and  hours  of  labor Sherman,  376 

Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of: 

Dues  and  benefit  funds Sherman,  375 

Engineers  and  machinists  not  members Sherman,  378 

Inspectors  of  wires,  influence  in  selecting Sherman,  382 

Membership  and  proportion  of  men  organized Sherman,  375, 377 

Organization,  history,  etc Sherman,  375 

Organizations  not  affiliated  with Sherman,  377 

Overtime,  payment  for,  rule  regarding Sherman,  377 

Strikes,  policy  regarding Sherm;m,  381 

Recent,  success  of Sherman,  376 

Technical  schools,  position  toward  and  reasons  . .  _ Sherman,  377,  378 

Employers : 

Chance  for  workmen  to  become,  less  than  formerly Kennedy,  755 

Employees,  relation  to McNeill,  119 

Close  in  the  South N.  Thompson,  761 

Contact  with,  slight Eatou,  864 

Desirability  of  better  mutual  understanding Ames,  63 

Interests  common Tilt,  683 

Running  at  loss  usually  imaginary Gompers,  653,  654 

Liberty  of,  trade  unions,  inn  uence  on Perkins,  1 74, 175 

Right  to  employ  whom  they  will Coffin,  787,  788 

Wages,  proper  attitude  toward Search,  135 

Employers'  associations : 

Chicago  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers Tilt,  677 

Cigar  makers Strasser,  261 

Educative  effect Hogan,  867,  869 

Flint  glass  trade A.  Thompson,  832 

Glass  bottle  trade Hayes,  102, 108 

Initiation  fees  high Kelley,  968,  969 

Labor  unions^  desired  by Kelley,  968 

Mason  Builders'  Association,  Boston,  arbitration,  etc Woodbury,  321,  326 

Master  steam  fitters,  advantages Gombers,  939,  953 

New  England  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association Mitchell,  315-317 

New  York  State,  few  in McMackin,  807 

New  Zealand Lusk,  8*3-886 

Organization  advocated Gompers,  648; 

Thompson,  757,  772, 773;  Say  ward,  843, 844 
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Organization  compelled  by  action  of  trade  unions.  Woodbury,  327;  Gombers,  963 

PrintiDg  trade,  character  of Donnelly,  274 

Impossibility  of  enforcing  agreements Donnelly,  274 

Should  unite  in  action  with  labor  organizations  . Sayward,  850,  857 

Employers'  liability  (see  also  Accidents) : 

Building  trades,  exteosion  advocated Spohn,  150, 151 

Effects  of  law,  Massachusetts Woodbury,  329 

Common  law,  employer  originally  liable McNeill,  123 

Discussed  generally Coffin,  784:  McMackin,  812-820;  Fry,  906 

England,  laws  in,  referred  to McNeill,  123 ;  McMackin,  817-820 

Extension,  advocated McDonough,  305 

Proposed  New  York  law,  referred  to McDonough,  305 

Fellow-servants,  law  of  North  Carolina  regarding Lacy,  496, 497 

Doctrine  of  common  employment  discussed McMackin,  815, 816 

Insurance  against McMackin,  817-820 

Charges  for Search,  134 

Laws,  satisfactory  working Wright,  26 

Workmen's  compensation  acts  in  Europe McMackin,  817,  819 

Employment  (see  also  Blacklisting;  Machinery;    Unemployment) : 

Amount  of — 

Decrease  denied Search,  129 

Glass  blowers,  increase  of Campbell,  47 

Glass  trade,  tariff,  effect  on Campbell,  47 

Impossibility  of  means  of  increase  to  working  classes Russell,  338, 339 

Iron  trade,  increase Garland,  98 

North  Carolina,  plentiful McAden,  502 

Pennsylvania,  increasing Campbell,  51 

Eelation  of,  to  retail  trade Woodward,  734, 735 

Sources  of  information Wright,  17 

Statistics  of  unorganized  workers  unobtainable McMackin,  810 

Statistics,  uncertainty  of Wright,  17 

Average  days  of — 

Bricklayers Spohn,  144, 145 

Building  trades • Spohn,  144, 145 

Glass-bottle  trade Hayes,  109 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  209 

Iron  and  steel  trades Garland,  99 

New  York  trade  unions McDonough,  307 

Range,  generally Wright,  18 

Department  stores,  effect  on Chalifoux,  340,  341 ;  Wanamaker,  452, 453, 463 

Discharge,  action  of  Typographical  Union  in  case  of Hanson,  584 

Notice  required  before  dischargingor  leaving  employment-  A.  Thompson,  832 
Foremen,  power  to  hire  and  discharge Gompers,  603 

Obtaining  of — 

Hard  to  get  in  a  great  city  by  individual  effort McMackin,  810 

Hard  to  obtain  for  persons  past  middle  life McMackin,  809 

Trade  ethics  in  seeking Gompers,  603 

Public    and    quasi-public     works,    obtained    by    political    influ- 
ence    McMackin,  809 

Regularity  and  irregularity — 

Causes  of  irregularity,  industrial  depression Wright,  18 

Cotton  mills,  more  regular  and  better  paid  than  on  farms Orr,  482 

North  Carolina,  regular Tanner,  495 ;  McAden,  504 

Plumbers,  steadiness  diminished Kelley,  970 

Employment  agencies  and  bureaus : 

Churches,  conducted  by McMackin,  809 

Labor  organizations,  unfairly  managed  by McMackin  810 

Compulsory  use  by  employers Gompers)  603 

Private,  fraudulent McMackin,  808 

Obj  ections  to Gompers,  603 

License  advocated Duncan  212 

State,  operation  in  New  York McMackin ,  808-810 ;  O'Leary  35 

Ohio  and  Illinois McMackin,  809,  810 

Should  not  furnish  men  to  replace  strikers McMackin  810 

Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive: 

Rules  against  drunkenness  and  immorality ' Lacy  499  500 

Course  commended N.  Thompson '  761 

Engineers,  locomotive,  wages,  New  York,  average McDonough'  307 
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Engine  manufacture:  Page- 
Boycott  of  foundry  workers,  influence  on Rice,  354 

Cost  of  production,  relative,  United  States  and  Europe Kice,355,356 

Influence  of  increased  prices  of  iron  and  steel Rice,  355 

England,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

Employers'  liability  laws McNeill,  123 ;  McMackin,  817-820 

Engineers'  or  machinists'  strike Russell,  337 

Factory  laws,  development  and  effects Aines,  68 ; 

De  Graffenried,  223 ;  Gompers,  617,  618 

Hours  of  labor De  Graffenried,  223 ;  Gompers,  622 

Factories,  conditions  and  regulations Ames,  63 

Immigration  from,  small Schonfarber,  449 

Labor,  relative  wages  and  conditions Schonfarber,  448,  449 

South  American  trade,  control  of Search,  125, 137 

Trade  unions,  responsibility,  financial  and  general Wright,  7 

Enterprise,  individual: 

Effect  of  department  stores  on Wanamaker,  461, 462 

Europe: 

Employers'  liability  and  workingmen's  insurance McM  ackin,  817,  819 

Factories,  conditions  in De  Graffenried,  231,  232 ;  Ames,  62 

Hours  of  labor De  Graffenried,  231 

Labor,  relative  wages  and  conditions Sclionfarlicr,  448,449 

Legislation  regarding De  Graffenried,  231,  232 

Municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  in Ma  lion,  116,418 

Shoe  exports  to Tilt,  677 

Exchanges,  commercial,  history,  importance,  etc McCoy,  991-999 

Export  trade: 

American  and  foreign  business  methods Thompson,  831 

American  manufactures,  opportunities  for  large Search,  125 

American  products,  proportion  of,  exported Search,  132 

Banking  facilities,  foreign,  need  of Search,  125 

Cotton  goods Bullock,  524 

Increasing  ...j Turner, 515 

Engine  manufacture Rice,  355, 356 

European  producers,  practices  regarding  prices  and  credits A.  Thompson, 

830, 831 

Foreign  markets,  impossibility  of  increasing Chalifoux,  340 

Glass  trade,  discussed A.  Thompson,  829,  830 ;  Fry,  902, 903 

Hat  trade,  recent  development Search,  136 

Industrial  combinations,  increased  by A.  Thompson,  829 

Merchant  marine,  American,  need  of  _  _.  Search,  125, 136, 137;  N.  Thompson,  770 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  purpose  to  increase Search,  125 

Nations,  leading  all  seeking Wright,  18 

Prices,  lower  than  in  domesti  c  trade,  glassware A.  Thompson,  829, 830 

Justification  of  lower A.Thompson,  830 

Shoes Tilt,  676,  677 

Hampered  by  import  duties  on  hides Tilt,  679 

Not  at  less  than  domestic  prices Tilt,  680 

Southern,  conducted  by  cash  payments  on  bills  of  lading N.  Thompson,  770 

Exposition  Cotton  Mills,  Georgia,  condition  of  employees.  Houston,  550,552,554; 

Turner,  511-518 

Express  rates,  excessive  on  Florida  fish Coffin,  783 

Factories  (see  also  Cotton  mills;  Textile  industry) : 

Europe,  conditions  described De  Graffenried,  231,  232 

Conditions  less  favorable  than  in  the  United  States Ames,  62 

Fires,  Massachusetts,  referred  to Wade,  71 

Massachusetts,  conditions  formerly  unsatisfactory Wade,  69,79 

Conditions  satisfactory  at  present Ames,  58, 59 ;  Wade,  73, 77 

South,  lack  in Miller,  576-580 

Tennessee  State  penitentiary Kruger,  592 

Factory  inspection  (see  also  Child  labor;  Sweat  shops) : 

Advocated Coffin,  784 

Canada,  laws  referred  to O'Leary,  43 

Date  of  establishment  in  various  States Wade,  81, 82 

Employers,  attitude  toward,  favorable,  Massachusetts Ames,  55;  Wade,  69 

Enforcement  of  laws  unsatisfactory Hayes,  112 

England,  laws  referred  to De  Graffenried,  223 

Europe,  laws  described De  Graffenried,  231,  232 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  little  effect  of Schaffer,  390 

651a 65 
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Illinois Kelley,  243,  244, 251,  252 

Georgia,  legislation  advocated Brid well,  234, 235 ;  Houston,  550,  553 

Massachusetts,  working  of  system  discussed.  Wade,  69;  De  Graffenried,  222, 223 

Development  of  system Wade,  69 

Organization  described Ames,  55;  Wade,  71 

Sufficiency  of  laws Wade,  77 

Summary  of  laws Wade,  80, 81 

Need  and  advantages  of De  Graffeuried,  228 

New  York,  organization  and  working O'Leary,  26, 27, 42 

New  York,  working  discussed White,  199,200; 

De  Graffenriml,  22  F ;  McDonough,  305 

Pennsylvania,  organization  and  working Campbell,  50 

Prosecutions  few Campbell,  50, 51 

Satisfactory  working : Campbell,  51 ;  Search,  134 

Printing  establishments,  insufficiency  of Donnelly,  282 

Sweat  shops  (set  also  Sweat  shops) McMackin,  807,  H08 

Tobacco  factories,  need  of Evans,  404 

Trade  unions,  influence  in  securing  legislation O'Leary,  39, 40 

Uniform  laws,  advocated  by  international  convention  of  factory 

inspectors O'Leary,  43 

Desirability  of De  Graffenried,  228, 229 

Women,  effect  of  laws  on  morale,  beneficial Ames,  55 

Factory  inspectors: 

Bribes  offered  to White,  200 

Incompetence  and  lack  of  sympathy White,  199 

Insufficiency  of  number...  O'Leary,  86;  White,  199,  200;  De  Graffenried,  227, 228   - 

New  York,  insufficient  number  of Do  Graffenried,  227 

Political  influence  in  appointment White,  199 

Factory  inspectors,  international  association  of: 

Organization  and  object Wade,  75 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Wade,  76 

Uniform  laws  favored  by ;  O'Leary,  43 ;  Wade,  76 

Woman  inspectors,  Massachusetts,  duties Ames,  55 

Suggestions  by,  as  to  matters  not  covered  by  law Ames,  63 

Factory  legislation  (see  also  Factory  inspection;  Legislation),  British,  origin 

and  effects  of -. Ames,  68;  Gompers,  617,  618 

Eastern  States,  superiority Kelley,  253 

Farmers : 

Most  not  properly  in  employing  class Gompers,  649 

Opposition  to  convict  labor  reform Kruger,593 

Opposition  to  labor  organizations Carhartt,  663 

Opposition  to  restriction  of  convi  ct  labor Carhartt,  668 

Farms  (see  also  Agriculture;  Agricultural) : 

Children,  labor  on,  Georgia Candler,  540 

South  Carolina Orr,  486 

Hours  of  labor  on,  Georgia Turner,520 

Labor  on,  compared  with  work  in  cotton  mills Mulcay,  568 

Migration  from,  to  cities Candler,  540 

Migration  from,  to  mill  towns  and  cities — 

Georgia Fisher,  529;  Garrett,  545 

Reasons  for Wittkowsky,  511;  Turner,  513 

Effect  of  price  of  cotton  upon Mulcay,  568 

North  Carolina Lacy,  498,499;  McAden,  503,  504 

South  Carolina Orr,  482, 486  ?\- 

■<    Negroes,  best  laborers  in  South Orr,  485 

Women,  labor  on,  Georgia Candler,  541, 542 

Farm  tenants: 

System  and  conditions  in  South Orr,  486;  Bullock,  527 ;  N.  Thompson,  769 

Condition  compared  with  cotton  mill  operatives  in  South Lacy,  498  499 

Effects  of  credit  system  upon,  in  South Bullock'  527 

Federal  Steel  Company,  effect  upon  prices  of  nails Bullock'  526 

Federation  of  Labor.     (See  American  Federation  of  Labor.) 

Federation  of  organized  trades  and  labor  unions,  history Gomper    596 

Fellow-servants.     (See  Employers'  liability.) 
Fertilizers : 

Increased  use  in  Georgia Bullock  528 

Price  advanced  in  Georgia  by  trust Bullock,  528 

Feudal  system: 

Condition  of  labor  under ...McNeill,  115 

Effects  ga  conditions  of  working  people Gompers.'  filS 
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Fines  and  deductions  from  wages :  Page- 
Boot  and  shoe  workers,  abnses Eaton,  365 

Carders,  attempt  to  tine Connolly,  346 

Credited  to  sick  benefit  fund Carhartt,  671 

Imposition  of,  seldom  necessary Coffin,  779 

Laws  as  to  use  in  weaving,  Massachusetts Wade,  72,  78,  79 

Fire  escapes: 

Fireproof  stairways,  advocated Ames,  59 

Illinois,  laws  repealed Kelley,  252 

Fisheries,  Florida,  injured  by  excessive  express  rates _ . .  Coffin,  782,  783 

Flags,  contracts  for  purchase  of,  for  Army Chaunon,  685 

Flats,  occupied  by  workingmen,  Chicago Tilt,  675 

Flint-glass  trade  (see  also  National  Glass  Company;   United  States  Glass  Com- 
pany) : 

Apprenticeship  system A.  Thompson,  832,  834 ;  Kunzler,  937 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees A.  Thompson,  832, 835 ;  Kunzler,  933 

Arbitration A.  Thompson,  833;  Kunzler,  934, 935,  938 

Children,  employment  in A.  Thompson,  834 

Combination,  effect  on  prices A.  Thompson,  838-840 

Cooperation A.  Thompson,  837 ;  Kunzler,  935, 936 

Departments Kunzler,  933 

Disputes,  method  of  settling A.  Thompson,  833 

Export  trade,  character  and  amount A.  Thompson,  829, 830 ;  Fry,  902,  903 

Foreign  competition,  character A.  Thompson,  829,  830 

Foreign  labor Kunzler,  937 

History  of  industry  in  United  States Fry,  896 

Hours  of  labor A.  Thompson,  832, 834 ;  Fry,  898 

Imports,  amount  and  character A.  Thompson,  829,  830 

Labor,  percentage  of  expense  of  manufacture A.  Thompson,  338 

Manufacturers,  organization  of A.Thompson,  832 

"Move,"  significance  of  word A.  Thompson,  833 

Nonunion  shops,  competition  of A.  Thompson,  835, 836 

Prices,  raw  material,  and  labor A.  Thompson,  839 

Rules  contained  in  joint  agreement A.  Thompson,  832, 833 ;  Kunzler,  936-938 

Sliding  scales A.  Thompson,  837 ;  Kunzler,  934 

Strikes,  history  and  eauses . .  A.  Thompson,  836 

Occurrence  and  cost Kunzler,  936 

Alexandria,  Indiana Kennedy,  741 

Tariff  on  glass A.  Thompson,  829,  830 ;  Fry,  903 

Wages,  method  of  calculating A.  Thompson,  833 

Course  of A.  Thompson,  834,  838 ;  Kunzler,  836 

Union  and  nonunion  shops A.  Thompson,  835 

American  and  European A.  Thompson,  830,  Fry,  903 

Women,  employment  in A.  Thompson,  834 

Workingmen,  nature  of  tasks A.  Thompson,  833 

Severity  of  work A.  Thompson,  834 

Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  American: 

Apprenticeship,  rules  concerning A.Thompson,  832,  834;  Kunzler,  937 

Control  of  trade Kunzler,  932 

Cooperative  factory A.  Thompson,  837 ;  Kunzler,  935, 936 

Finances.and  benefits Kunzler,  936, 937 

Foreigners,  special  initiation  fee  for Kunzler,  937 

History,  membership,  etc Kunzler,  931-933 

Limitation  of  work A.  Thompson,  833,  835 

Machinery,  attitude  toward A.  Thompson,  835,  836 

National  Glass  Company,  relations  to A.  Thompson,  831,  832 

Nonunion  men  compelled  to  join A.  Thompson,  831 

Trade  rules Kunzler,  936-938 

United  States  Glass  Company,  contest  with Kunzler,  933, 934 

Florida: 

Convict  labor Coffin,  782 

Fisheries Coffin,  782,  783 

Flour,  price,  fall  in Doming,  703 

Foods: 

Adulteration  diminishing Doming,  703, 704 

Competition  in Doming,  704 

Prices,  generally  decreased Deming,  702, 703 

Increase  predicted Deming,  704 

Foreign  born  (see  also  Aliens,  Contract  labor,  Immigration) : 

Boot  and  shoe  workers,  nationality  of Eaton,  369 
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Proportion  of Eaton,  370 

In  Chicago Tilt,  681 

Building  trades,  employment  in  Massachusetts Woodbury,  329 

Canadians,  competition  of Spohn,  146,  147 ; 

McNeill,  117;  Wade,  71,  72;  McDonongh,  303;  Schonfarber,  449 

Coal  mines,  employment  in Schonfarber,  449 

Clothing  trade,  proportion  engaged  in  different  branches White,  192 

Colonization — 

Conditions  in  Massachusetts Ames,  67 

German  agricultural  colonies  in  Alabama N.  Thompson,  765 

Tendency  toward O'Leary,  37 

Influence  in  perpetuating  sweating  system White,  190-192 

Bad  results  of  congregation  in  communities Kennedy,  747 

Displacement  of  native  labor  by McNeill,  116 

Competition  worse  than  that  of  colored  labor Garrett,  547 

In  New  England  mills,  bad  effects Coffin,  789 

Flint-glass  trade Kunzler,  937 

Granite  trade,  number  and  nationality Mitchell,  319 

Granite  cutters,  replacement  by,  during  strike  of  1892 Duncan,  203 

Immigration,  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  435 

Labor  organizations,  special  initiation  fees Kennedy,  745; 

Hammett,  924,  928,  929;  Kunzler,  937 

Disinclination  to  join Kennedy,  743 

Laborers  in  the  South N.  Thompson,  765 

Mines,  employment  in,  New  York O'Leary,  42 

Philadelphia,  small  percentage Search,  131 

Plumbers Kelley,  976 

Political  corruption  of,  voters O'Leary,  36 

Public  employment,  exclusion  from,  advocated O'Leary,  36 

Skill  inferior  to  American  labor Schaffer,  393 

Steam  litting,  little  employed Gombers,  958 

Strikes,  importation  to  break  up Garland,  86;  McNeill,  116;  Eaton,  369,  370 

Sweatshops,  employment  in..  O'Leary,  29,  30;  White,  190-192;  Kelley,  244,  245 

Textile  industry,  nationalities  engaged  in Connolly,  347 

Number  employed,  conditions,  etc DeGraffenreid,  221,  223 

Window-glass  trade Hammett,  928 

Women,  employment  in  certain  industries,  deprecated Ames,  61;  Search,  131 

Foremen : 

Large  proportion  foreigners Gompers,  620 

Power  to  hire  and  discharge Gompers,  603 

Work  carried  on  without Carhartt,  674 

Union  printing  offices,  employment  of  printers  by Hanson,  583^  585 

Foundries  (see  also  Iron  molders): 

Labor  of  negroes  in  Southern Miller  578 

Tennessee  State  penitentiary,  effect  upon  free  iron  molders Myers  588 

Franchises : 

Street  railway,  corrupt  purchase  of,  discussed Gompers,  638  639 

Taxation,  New  York  law MoDonough^  308'  309 

France : 

Children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade  83 

Factories,  conditions  and  regulations Ames'  62 

Trade  schools ....  . '.'.'.'.'.'.'.' Kmea,  65,ffi 

Freedom  of  work  and  employment,  a  fundamental  principle Say  ward  842 

Freedom  of  contract  (see  Contract,  liberty  of). 
Freight  rates  (see  also  Railroads): 

Advance  in Rennie,491 

Cities,  lower,  from  large fj^  gg^ 

Cotton  goods  to  New  York Turner,  519'  520 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods Kisher  529-531 

Helative  advantages  of  Northern  and  Southern  mills Kennie  491 

Discriminations  in Wanamaker,  466 ;  VVittkowsky.  511-  Tilt'684 

Export,  low,  on  goods  for '.'. Tilt'  681 

Reasonableness  discussed Schonfarber  439'  440 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 

Conditions  of  employees  and  relations  to  them Houston,  549  550  • 

Jones,  556-559 ;  Elsas,  569-574 

Night  shift,  attempt  to  establish Elsas  571 

Furniture  industry,  decline  of  wages  due  to  machinery Kennedy,  744'  745 
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Garment  Workers,  United  (see  also  Clothing  manufacture;  Sweating  system) :      Page. 

Difficulty  of  organizing  clothing  workers White,  184, 188 

Organization,  history,  funds,  etc White,  182, 183 

Strikes,  attitude  of  members  and  people  toward White,  190 

Union  label,  advantages White,  189, 198 ;  Carhartt,  658-674 

Used  in  sweat  shops McMackin,  808 

Extent  of  use Carhartt,  665 

Women,  membership  in White,  182 

Gas,  illuminating,  lengthening  of  hours  of  labor  by Gompers,  622 

Gas,  natural,  effect  on  window-glass  industry .* Hammett,  926 

Georgia: 

Conditions  of  labor  in Bridwell,  233-243 

Convict  labor Bridwell,  242, 243 

Cotton-mill  operatives,  condition  of Turner,  511-518;  Bullock,  521-524 ; 

Fisher,  528-534 ;  Garrett,  543 ;  Houston,  549-554 ; 
Jones,  556-559;  Mulcay,  564-569;  Elsas,  569-574 

Factory  inspection  law  advocated Bridwell,  234,  235 ;  Houston,  550, 553 

Farms  and  farm  labor Turner,  520;  Bullock,  528; 

Fisher,  529;  Candler,  540-542;  Garrett,  545 

Mechanics'  liens Bridwell,  234 

Railroad  owned  by  State Candler,  537 

Schools  and  education  in Bridwell,  234 ; 

Fisher,  530;  Candler,  537,  538;  Elsas,  572 

Germans,  agricultural  colonies  in  Alabama N.  Thompson,  765 

Germany: 

Factories,  conditions  and  regulations Ames,  62 

Industrial  education,  superiority Search,  130 

Gilds,  trade: 

Confiscation  of  funds  of,  referred  to Gompers,  600 

Hours  of  labor  lengthened  after  destruction  of Gompers,  622 

Labor  organizations  are  successors  of Gompers,  618 

Glasgow,  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  in Mahon,  418 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association: 

Employers,  relation  to Hayes,  102, 108, 110 

Fees,  dues,  and  fuuds Hayes,  103, 104 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Hayes,  111 

Membership Hayes,  102-104 

Expulsion  from Hayes,  103 

Nonunion  labor,  attitude  toward Hayes,  103, 104,  108 

Organization  and  working Hayes,  102-104 

Officers,  authority  over  members Hayes,  110,  111 

Strikes,  method  of  inaugurating Hayes,  104, 110 

Trade  rules - Hayes,  921,  922 

Glass  bottle  trade: 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees Hayes,  921,  922 

Apprenticeship  abuses - Hayes,  109 

Capital,  earnings  of Hayes,  107 

Conditions  generally Hayes,  102-112 

Contract  labor,  importation  of Hayes,' 105 

Employers,  association  of Hayes,  102, 108 

Employment,  average  days  of Hayes,  109 

Hours  oflabor Hayes,  107, 110;  921,922 

Machinery,  effect  of  introduction  iu  jar  manufacture Hayes,  111,  112 

Prices,  manufacturers'  association  maintains Hayes,  108 

Production  and  profits Hayes,  107 

Wages,rates;  recent  decrease Hayes,  107, 108 

Glass  manufacture  (see  also  Flint  glass,  Window  glass) : 

Branches  defined Thompson,  828 

Child  labor  in Kennedy,  748,  749 

Company  stores  and  tenements Hayes,  106, 109 

Contract  labor Hayes,  105;  Hammett,  928 

Cooperation Bridwell,  241 ;  A.  Thompson,  837;  Knnzler,  935-936 

Labor  organizations  of  different  branches;  relations Hayes,  103-105; 

Thompson,  828 

Machinery,  introduction  of Kennedy,  748 

Wages,  proportion  of  total  cost Thompson,  838 

Gompers,  Samuel: 

Agitator Gombers,  957, 958 

Connection  with  American  Federation  of  Labor Gompers,  596, 597 
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Relation  to  Cigarmakers'  International  Union Gompers,  597,  o99 

Success  in  dealing  with  trade  disputes Kennedy,  743 

Government  ownership: 

Public  utilities,  advocate!  by  Knights  of  Labor Schonfarber,  429, 438, 440 

Advocated Donnelly,  290 

Street  railways Mahon,  416-418 

Railroads Schonfarber,  140,  441;  Candler,  537;  Lusk,  893-895 

Telegraphs,  advocated  by  lypographical  unions Donnelly,  284-291 

Granite  cutting  trade : 

Agreements  as  to  wages,  etc Duncan,  202, 203,  205 

Arbitration,  by  Massachusetts  State  board Say  ward,  846 

Experience  with  State  boards Duncan,  205 

Joint  committees,  system  described Duncan,  205 

System  proposed  by  manufacturers'  association Mitchell,  317, 318; 

Murray,  319,  320;  Woodbury,  326,  327 

Competition  of  different  States Mitchell,  318 

Conditions  of  labor  in  different  States Woodbury,  326 

Foreign  labor,  employment  in Duncan,  203;  Mitchell,  319 

Hours  of  labor Duncan,  205;  Mitchell,  316,  318;  Gompers,  624 

Lockout  of  1892,  causes  and  results... Duncan,  202, 203 

Machinery,  effect  on  employment Duncan,  208, 209 

Padrone  system,  instance  of  evils Duncan,  206, 207 

Strike  at  Rockport,  described Mitchell,  317 

Wages Mitchell,  316,  318 ;  Murray,  320 

Comparative  rates  for  different  places  and  times Duncan,  205, 209 

Granite  Cutters'  National  Union: 

Arbitration  system,  refusal  to  adopt Mitchell,  318 ;  Murray,  320 

Assessments  during  lockout  of  1892 Duncan,  202, 203 

Contract  labor,  prosecution  for  violation  of  law Duncan,  207, 208 

Demands  as  to  hours  and  wages Mitchell,  318 

Dues,  fees,  assessments,  and  benefits Duncan,  202,  203 

Employers,  attitude  of Duncan,  203 

Employment  of  members  and  nonmembers Murray,  321 

Impossibility  of  combining  with  other  stonecutters Duncan,  209 

Method  of  action  on  important  questions Mitchell,  318 

Organization,  membership,  etc Duncan,  201, 205 

Referendum,  description  and  criticism  of  system Duncan,  204 

Granite  Manufacturers'  Association,  organization  and  purposes.  Mitchell,  315-317 

Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina,  condition  of  em- 
ployees    Rennie,  487-492 

Greeks,  employment  in  cotton  mills,  Massachusetts Ames,  67 

Harness  factories,  penitentiaries,  effect  upon  free  labor Hanson,  586 ; 

Myers,  588 ;  Kruger,  592, 593 

Hat  trade: 

Foreign  markets,  recent  development Search,  136 

Recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Hat  manufacture : 

Stetson  Hat  Company,  conditions  of  labor  and  production Search,  134-137 

Apprenticeship Search,  134,135 

Hay  Market  Riot,  8-hour  movement  temporarily  destroyed  by Gompers,  623 

Health  (see  also  Safety  and  sanitation),  cotton-mill  operatives Candler,  541; 

Fisher,  530;  Turner,  517 

Henrietta  Mills,  North  Carolina,  relations  to  employees Tanner,  493-495 

Hides: 

Combination  in  sale Eaton,  361 

Sources  of  imports Tilt  679 

Duty  on,  deprecated Eaton,  360-362 

Effect  on  cost  of  producing  shoes Cole  729 

Holidays  (see  also  Saturday  half  holiday;  Summer  rest;  Sunday  labor): 

Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union Kunzler,  936,  937 

Glass  bottle  blowers Hayes  921 

Masons,  Boston "  Sayward' 847 

Steam  fitters,  various  ci  ties Cumbers  940-950 

Window  glass  cutters Hammett  927 

Homes.     (See  Company  tenements;  Housing;  Property;  Ment.) 

Home  workshop,  efforts  of  tailors  to  abolish Gompers  624 

Homestead  steel  mills,  Amalgamated  Association,  refusal  to  recognize ' 

Sohaffer,  385, 388 
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Hours  of  labor  (see  also  Sunday  Labor;  Overtime;  Saturday  half  holiday) : 

Actual  number —  Page. 

Changes  of,  in  England  and  America Gooipers,  622-625 

General  average  and  range Wright,  19 

Prevailing  in  America s Gompers,  622 

Agricultural,  shortening  of,  advocated Gompers,  649 

Bakeries,  reduction  has  not  reduced  wages _ O'Leary,  39 

Boot  and  shoe  trade Eaton,  363, 366 

Brewery  workmen Gompers,  624,  650 

Bricklayers  aud  masons Spohu,  145, 146 ;  Say  ward,  847 ;  Healy,  159 

Building  trades,  success  iu  shortening Gompers,  623-025 

Shortening,  Boston Say  ward,  851 

Carpenters,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  586 

Clothing  trades Uonipers,  624;  Uarhartt,  662,  674 

Difficulty  in  maintaining  regular  hours White,  188, 195 

Cotton  mills,  Georgia Turner,512;  Fisher,  529, 530 ;  Garrett,544;  Elsas,  569 

North  Carolina McAden,  503 ;  Lacy,  496 

New  England,  since  1860 Fisher,  531 

Southern N.  Thompson,  764 

Northern  and  Southern  compared Keunie,  49 1  ;  Turner,  518 

Department  stores,  reduction  by Wanamaker,  453,  462 ;  Young,  699,  700 

Eight-hour  day — 

Advocated..  Perkins,  178, 179;  Coffin,  780, 781 ;  Duncan,206;  Woodbury,  328 

Should  be  the  maximum  for  all  labor Gompers,  650 

Special  reasons  for  superiority  to  the  9-hoiir  day Gompers,  627 

By  law,  advocated McNeill,  123 ;  ICelley,  255, 256 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  efforts  for Gompers,  622,  623 

Building  trades,  beneficial  effects "Woodbury,  328 

Cigar  makers,  brneficial  effects Strasser,  264 ;  Perkins,  178 

Electrical  workers  in  certain  cities Sherman,  376 

England,  former  existence  in Gompers,  622 

Industrial  combinations,  might  be  established  by  law  lor  employees 

of Kennedy,  754 

Legislation  concerning,  existing Gompers,  625, 626 

New  York  law Gilbert,  877 

Movement  for,  injured  by  Hay  Market  riot Gompers,  623 

National  Building  Trades  Council  advocates Spohn,  139 

Printing  trade,  on  newspapers Donnelly,  275 

Shifts,  iu  continuous  operation  three  should  be  used Gompers,  650 

Social  benefits Gompers,  958 

England,  reduction  in Do  Graffenried,  223 

Europe,  conditions  in De  Graffenried,  231 

Flint-glass  trade Fry,898;  Thompson, 832, 834 

Georgia,  Atlanta,  general  trades (J  arrett,  546 

Glass-bottle  trade Hayes,  107,  921,  922 

Saturday  night  shift  abandoned Hayes,  110 

Glass  workers,  window - Campbell,  44 ;  Hammett,  927 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  205;  Mitchell,  316, 318;  Gompers,  624 

Illinois,  absence  of  standard Kelley,  252 

Iron  and  steel  trade Uarland,99;  Gompers,  624,  625 

Labor  organizations  (see  below,  Trade  unions). 

Lengthened  by  invention  of  illuminating  gas G  ompers,  622 

Legislation  regarding — 

Existing,  generally,  referred  to Wright,  19 ;  Gompers,  625,  626 

Enforcement  often  unsatisfactory Wade,  78 

Massachusetts Wade,  77-79 ;  McNeill,  1 13 

National,  advocated Eaton,  372 

New  York O'Leary,  38;  Gilbert,  877 

Patents  should  bo  conditioned  on  8-hour  system  in  manufacture, 

McNeill,  123 

Uniform,  advocated Bullock,  522;  Fisher,  530 

United  States  law  (see  below,  United  States). 

Machinery,  necessitates  shortening Gompers,  617 

Not  shortened  by Gompers,  617 

Shortest  in  trades  with  little Kennedy,  744, 745 

Machinists,  existing  hours Ashe,  312 

Printing  press  manufacture Meisel,  350 

Engine  manufacture,  Providence - Bice,  353 
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Massachusetts,  9  hours  common j     70'  r-u 

Laws,  development  and  working Wade,  78,  /9 

Ten-hour  law,  history McNeill,  113 

Mercantile  establishments  (see  also  b'elow,  Retail  trade) — 

Reduction,  advocated De  Graffenreid,  222 

Conditions  in,  Massachusetts De  Graffenreid,  223 

Massachusetts  law  limiting  repealed Wade,  77. 78 

New  York,  working  of  law O'Leary,  38;  Gilbert,  877 

New  Zealand Lusk,  888 

North  Carolina,  existing Tanner,  494 

Legislation  recommended Lacy,  496 

Legislation  opposed  by  mill  owners Lacy,  499 

Output,  relation  to Bullock,  521 ;  Turner,  518 

Plumbers,  effect  of  organization  on,  at  Birmingham,  Ala N.  Thompson,  773 

Printing  trade- 
Reduction  to  9  secured  generally Donnelly,  273,  274 

Eight  hours  on  newspapers Donnelly,  275 

Shortening,  by  Typographical  Union Kennedy,  739, 740 

Reduction,  arguments  against Donnelly,  274 

Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  581 

Public  works — 

Effect  of  short  hours  on  other  employments Campbell,  48 

Laws,  existing,  referred  to Spohn,  151 

Influence  on  work  done  outside  State Mitchell,  316 

Massachusetts,  9  hours Wade,  74 

Municipal  work,  Memphis,  effect  of  reduced  hours..  Hanson,  586 ;  Myers,  591 

New  York,  working  of  law D  uucan,  212 ;  McDonough,  304 

Reduction  of,  advocated  generally. .  Healy,  165;  Evans,  404;  De  Graffenried,  223 

By  law,  advocated Hayes,  112 ;  Eaton,  366 ;  Gompers,  625 

Advocated  because  of  increased  use  of  machinery Wright,  19 

Six-honr  day  advocated Spohn,140;  Healy,157 

Attitude  of  people  and  employees  toward De  Graffenried,  223 

Effects,  generally,  on  workers — 

Advocated  for  physical  benefits Perkins,  178, 179 

Beneficial Wade, 79,80;  Donnelly,  274 

Character,  improvement  in Duncan,  206,  214 

Health  improved Perkins,  176 

Leisure,  benefits  of McNeill,  120 

Wi  ves  of  workers,  improved  health  of Perkins,  176 

Employment,  effect  on — 

Increase Duncan,  214;  Perkins,  178;  Woodbury,  328; 

Eaton,  372;  Gompers,  617;  Carhartt,  662;  Coffin,  781 

Bottle  trade Hayes,  112 

Decrease  of  panics  and  depressions Strasser,  267 

Absorption  of  unemployed Perkins,  174 ;  Spohn,  145 

Industrial  depression,  special  reduction  in  times  of,  advocated. .  Perkins,  178 

Legislation  for Gompers,  625;  626 

National  Building  Trades  Council  favors Healy,  157 

Production,  effect  on,  discussed Search,  132; 

Turner,  518;  Bullock,  521;  Carhartt,  662 

Bottle  trade,  not  diminished Hayes,  107 

Decreases  aggregate Kennedy,  745 

Not  lessened  by Wade,  79 ;  Gompers,  627,  650-652 

Improvement  in  character  and  amount  of  work-. .  De  Graffenried,  226,  227 

Increases,  by  improved  machinery Strasser,  267 

Iron  trade,  no  decrease Garland,  99 

Wages,  effect  on,  discussed Bridwell,  243 ;  Eaton,  366 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  205,  206 

Sacrificed  to  shorter  hours Carhartt,  662 ;  Smith,  978 

Increased..  Spohn,  145;  McNeill,  120;  Kennedy,  754;  Gompers,  624,  625 
Retail  clerks  (see  also  above,  Mercantile  establishments) . . .  Wanamaker,  453,  462  ■ 

Gompers,  633;  Young,  699,  700 

Sawmills,  Southern,  from  sun  to  sun Coffin  789 

South  Carolina Orr  484 

Southern  States,  average  conditions Bridwell'  241 

Intensity  of  labor  less  than  in  North De  Graffenried,  225'  226 

Laws,  existing De  Graffenried,  227 

Reasons  for  long  hours De  Graffenried,  227 

Relation  to  climate Bridwell,  235 
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Southern  States,  average  conditions — Continued.  Page. 

Sawmills  and  convict  labor Coffin,  789 

Shortening  desirable Coffin,  792 

Steam  fitters,  various  cities Gombers,  940-950,  958 

Street-railway  employees Mahon,  406 ;  Gompers,  624,  639 

Desirability  of  reducing  further Mahon,  414 

Excessive Bridwell,241 

Seldom  shortened  without  a  strike Gompers,  639 

Violatiou  of  law  by  companies McMackin,  800 

Sudden  change  deprecated Wade,  74 

Sweat  shops,  possibility  of  abolishing  by  reducing  hours Kelley,  255 

Theatrical  stage  employees Hart,  689 

Tobacco  workers Evans,  401 

Trade  Unions — 

Influence  in  securing  legislation Strasser,  267 

Influence  in  securing  reduction Campbell,  48 ;  Young,  699 ;  Coffin,  795 

Knights  of  Labor,  influence  in  securing  reduction Schonfarber,  429 

Hours  shortest  in  organized  trades Kennedy,  745 

United  States  8-hour  law — 

Effects  discussed Murray,  320 

Unsatisfactory  working Spohn,  151, 152 

Emergency  clause,  effect  in  weakening Duncan,  211 

Subcontractors,  held  inapplicable  to Duncan,  211 

Weakness  and  difficulty  of  enforcing Duncan,  209, 211 

Proposed  amendments,  recent  bill  discussed. .  Spohn,  151, 152;  Gompers,  626 

Advocated Bridwell,  235 ;  Strasser,  2(37 ;  Hayes,  112 

Character  and  unconstitutionality Duncan,  210,  211 

History  in  Congress Duncan ,  208 

Government  can  better  introduce  8-hour  day  than  private  em- 
ployer    Gompers,  653 

Window-glass  cutters Campbell,  44;  Hammett,  927 

Women,  discussed Ames,  63,  64 ;  De  Graffenried,  228 ;  Kelley,  244 

Housing  of  working  people  (see  also  Company  tenements;  Property;  Itent): 

Chicago,  conditions  in Kelley,  253;  Tilt,  675,  676 

Cities,  reason  for  unhealthful  conditions '. . . .  De  Graffenried,  219 

Dwellings,  sale  to  occupying  workmen  advocated Coffin,  779,  780 

Eight-hour  day,  beneficial  effects  in  permitting  residence  in  suburbs.. 

Strasser,  264 

Tenements,  definition  of  word De  Graffenried,  221 

Textile-mill  workers,  conditions De  Graffenried,  219-222,225 

Hull  House,  Chicago,  description  of  work Kelley,  254 

Illinois: 

Conditions  of  labor  generally Kelley,  243-256 

Employment  agencies,  public McMackin,  809, 810 

Factory  laws,  summarized Wade,  82 

State  board  of  arbitration,  discussed Davis,  983-989 

Illiteracy  (see  also  Education,  etc. ) : 

Cotton-mill  employees,  Georgia Garrett,  545 

North  Carolina Lacy,  499 

South  Carolina Orr,486;  Rennie,489 

Immigration  (see  also  Foreign  torn;  Contract  labor;  Padrone  system) : 

Assisted,  deprecated O'Leary,  35 

Australasia,  laws  in Lusk,  894 

Bond  against  pauperism,  requirement  advocated McDonough,  305 

Bricklayers'  unions,  favor  restriction Healy,  159 

Certificate  concerning  landing,  etc.,  advocated McDonough,  305 

Common  laborers,  not  necessary  to  supply Kennedy,  747, 748 

Educational  test- 
Advocated..  Duncan,  207;  Spohn,  148;  White,  196, 197 ;  Schonfarber,  435,  437 

Favored  by  trade  unions Strasser,  266 

Advocated  by  mechanics  generally Woodbury,  329 

Beneficial  effects,  slight Eaton,  370 

Deprecated Healy,  160;  McDonough,  304 

Effects- 
Bricklaying  trade..., Spohn,  146, 147 

Cigar  makers,  injurious  competition  of  immigrants Perkins,  179 

Largely  dependent  on  practice  o  f  colonization O'Leary,  37 

Injurious  to  native  labor Campbell,  53 

Injurious  to  all  classes  of  labor Healy,  159 
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Effects— Continued.  TronTiedv  743 

Indiana  labor  market Kennedv  747 

Unorganized  laborers  suffer  from  results  of %  ^-e"J ,  ^'  i™ 

Causes  of  bad  social  effects Kennedy,  («j  Uomn,  (81 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  evils -- -  Soh: after,  392 

Tin-plate  manufacture,  evils Scnafier,  d92,  dM 

Not  injurious - ™JfJ 

Wages  not  reduced  by Jiusseil,  d>>8 

Reduction  of  wages  slight Wade,  71 

England,  small  amount  from Schonfarber,  419 

Head  tax,  increase  advocated Sehaffer,  394 ;  Kennedy,  746 

International  trade  unions,  effects  of Healy,  159, 160 

Inspection — 

Insufficient  and  ineffective Eaton, 370 

Examination  before  embarkation,  advocated Campbell, 53, 54 

Examination  by  United  States  consuls,  advocated..  Garland,  86;  Eaton,  370 

Laws,  working  unsatisfactory Wright,  22 

Naturalization,  educational  test,  advocated Sehaffer,  394;  Coffin,  781 

Oath  of  allegiance  on  landing,  advocated Sehaffer,  394;  Eaton,  370 

Property  test,  advocated Schonfarber,  435, 436 

Restriction — 

Ability  to  support  one's  self,  advocated  as  a  test White,  196,197 

Adjustment  to  demands  of  labor  in  each  trade Perkins,  180 

Advocated  by  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers . . 

Garland,  9J,  100 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers Hayes,  111 

International  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors O'Leary,  43 ; 

Wade,  76 

Labor Schonfarber,  435 

Certain  nationalities,  advocated Sehaffer,  394 

Discrimination  between  skilled  and  unskilled,  deprecated  . . .  Kennedy,  746 

Electrical  workers  favor Sherman,  380 

Exclusion  for  10  years,  advocated Spohn,  147 

Of  workers  in  particular  trades \  >  hite,  196,  197 

Of  able-bodied  and  industrious,  deprecated O'Leary,  36 

For  5  years,  advocated Hayes,  111 

Foreign  born,  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  435 

Knights  of  Labor,  advocated  by Schonfarber,  435-437 

Resolutions  regarding,  cigar  makers Perkins,  179, 180 

Trade  unions,  advocated  by Spohn,  147; 

Healy,  159, 160;  BridwelJ,  242;  Eaton,  371 

Views  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage Spohn,  148 

Views  of  working  classes  generally Spohn,  148 

Sources  of  information Wright,  20 

Southern  States,  inducements  offered  by N.  Thompson,  765 

Steamship  companies,  inducements  to  immigrants Wright,  21 

Regulation  advocated Wright,  21 

Temporary  immigrants,  exclusion  of,  advocated.  McDouough,  HU;  Sehaffer,  394 

Trade  unions,  restriction  advocated  by Spohn,  147 ; 

Healy,  159, 160;  BHdw.dl,242;  Eaton, 371 
Union  membership  as  qualification  for  admission,  advocated...  Strasser,  264 

Should  furnish  information  as  to  demand  for  labor Hayes  111 

Immigration  bureaus,  location  of  Northern  families  in  the  South . . .   Miller  574-576 
Imports: 

Direct,  by  department  stores Wanamaker,  458 

Hides,  sources Tilt  67° 

Flint  glass  described...  " "A".  Thompson,  82a  830 

Importation  of  labor  (see  also  Contract  labor) : 

Lawlessness,  caused  by Duncan,215 

Paving  cutters,  injurious  effects Duncan  214 

State  protection  of  employers  importing,  deprecated '  j)uncaa'  oik 

Strikes,  employed  as  means  of  overcoming " " "  Tjuncan'  oi  k 

Improvidence  of  negroes ~  R<-iini«  4ws  'ahoI 

Lacy,  498 ;  Blackwell,  506 ;  WittkoVsky  511 

Discussed Bullock  *;?« 

Progressive,  advocated Schonfarber  Witta 

Indiana :  '       '   *D 

Arbitration  in ... Kennedy  740 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade  89 
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Labor  organizations  in Kennedy,  739 

AVages  in Kennedy,  739 

Incorporation  of  trade  unions.     (See  Labor  organizations.) 

Industries,  migration  of,  causes Coffin,  784 

Industrial  Commission,  trade  unions,  attituda  toward,  investigation  of.  Duncan,  217 

Industrial  copartnership,  definition,  similar  to  profit  sharing Wright,  20 

Industrial  progress,  produces  unemployment Kennedy,  747, 748 

Individual  enterprise,  department  stores,  influence  on Chalifoux,  340,  342 

Initiative  and  referendum  (see  also  Labor  organizations),  establishment  for 

national  legislation,  advocated Schonfarber,  438 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes: 

Abuses  and  evils  of Bri dwell,  235;  Schonfarber,  432 ;  Bishop,  481 

Burden  of  proof  shifted  on  defendant Garland,  95 

Approved N.  Thompson,  772 

Blanket  injunctions  issued,  Pennsylvania Garland,  95 

Cigar  makers,  arrests  for  violation Perkins,  171 

Suits  concerning Perkins,  171 

Condemned Gompers,  611,  612 

Courts,  respect  for,  lowered  by  abuse Donnelly,  290 

Defiance  of Gompers,  612 

Discussion  with  applicants  for  employment  enjoined Garland,  88 

Effect  in  favoring  incorporation  of  trade  unions Wright,  8 

Evidence,  false,  of  violation Garland,  88 

Fear  of,  influence  on  labor Donnelly,  290 

Importance  of  subject Wright,  12 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  abuse  of Schaffer,  388 

Knights  of  Labor,  resolutions  concerning Schonfarber,  432 

Pennsylvania,  frequent  use Garland,  89 

Picketing  enjoined Garland,  88 ;  Ashe,  312 

Restriction  of  power  advocated Schonfarber,  432 

Temporary  orders  made  permanent  without  proper  trial Garland,  95 

Typographical  Union,  enjoined  from  boycotts,  etc Donnelly,  290 

Virginia,  instance  described Garland,  95 

Insurance: 

Employers'  liability  insnrance Me  Mackin,  817-820 

Employers'  funds,  Stetson  Hat  Company Search,  134 

Compulsory  contributions  to  funds,  iron  trade Garland,  99 

Industrial,  definition Wright,  20 

State  insurance  of  workingmeu,  advocated De  Graffenried,  232 

New  Zealand Lusk,889,890 

Sources  of  information Wright,  20 

Internal-revenue  taxation,  opposed Bullock,  526 

Interest: 

Effect  of  manufacturing  industry  on N.  Thompson,  768 

Prevailing  rate  in  Alabama N.Thompson,  768 

Interstate  commerce.     (See  Convict  labor) 669 

Interstate-commerce  law,   principal   effect  against  labor   organizations 

Gompers,  656 
Interstate-Commerce  Commission    should    have    power  to  enforce  its 

rulings McCoy,  991 

Intimidation.     (See  Strikes.) 
Intoxicating  liquors: 

Fraudulent,  sale  by  department  stores Roth,  705-709 

Street  railways,  regulations  concerning Mahou,  414,  416 

Use  decreased  by  shorter  hours  and  better  conditions..-   De  Grallenried,  222,  224 

Window-glass  workers,  prevalence  and  injurious  effect Hanimett,  930 

Intoxication : 

Labor  organizations  punish,  theatrical  stage  employees Hart,  690 

_X      Negroes,  not  more  prevalent  than  among  whites O'Haver,  594  X " 

Inventions  (see  also  Patents),  benefit  appropriated  by  capitalists  .  .Schonfarber,  442 

Iron,  advantages  for  production  at  Birmingham,  Ala Coffin,  796 

Iron  and  steel  trade : 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees..  Garland,  87,97;  Schaffer,  383,385,386 

Apprenticeship Garland,  99;  Schaffer,  390 

Arbitration  and  conciliation  in Garlaud,  85,  88,  97 ;  Schatt'er,  385-387 

Combinations  of  capital,  advantages  of Schaffer,  395-397 

Contract  labor,  importation  of Schaffer,  388, 392, 394 

Employment)  increase  of Garland,  98 

Average  days  of Garland,  99 

Factory  inspection,  little  effect  of Schaffer,  390 
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History * Garland,  84 

Homestead  mills,  opposition  to  union  labor Schaffer,  385,  388 

Hours  of  labor Garland,  99;  Gompers,  624 

Immigration,  evil  effects Schaffer,  392 

Injunctions,  abuse  in.  strikes Schaffer,  388 

Machinery,  effect  on  employment Garland ,  98 ;  Schaffer,  389 

Markets,  home,  outgrown Search,  126 

Nonunion  mills,  wages  in Schaffer,  384,  389 

Prices,  sudden  changes Garland,  90-98 

1837-1897 Garland,  90-94 

Cause  of  recent  increase Schaffer,  397,  398 

Influence  of  increase  on  engine  manufacture Rice,  355 

Prosperity,  recent,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Sliding  scales,  system  described Wright,  13 ;  Garland,  89-97 

Advantages Garland,  89,  97 

Methods  of  adoption Schaffer,  383,  385, 386 

Effect  on  wages,  recent Schaffer,  386 

Variations  in  different  mills Schaffer,  389 

Structural  iron,  demand  for Search,  138 

Sunday  labor,  amount  in Schaffer,  391 

Wages — 

Extent  of  application  of  uniform  scales Garland,  97 

Rates,  1837-1897 Garland,  90-94 

Recent  increase Schaffer,  383, 384 

Uniform  scale  impossible Garland,  97 

Variations  since  1892 Schaffer,  383,  384 

Wire  mills,  strikes  in Bishop,  480, 481 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of: 

Apprenticeship,  provisions  concerning Schaffer,  390 

Agreements  as  to  wages,   method  of  making  (see  also  below,  Sliding 

»caZe) Garland,  89 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  affiliated  with Schaffer,  385 

Combinations,  attitude  toward Schaffer'  395 

Contract  labor,  employed  against Garland  86 

Employers,  disputes  with;  method  of  settlement Schaffer,  387 

Negotiations  with .^chaffer,  385,' 386 

Relation  with,  friendly Garland,  96 

Reasons  for  failure  of  certain,  to  recognize Schaffer,  384 

Funds,  provisions  for  safety Garland,  85 

Homestead  mills,  refusal  to  recognize Schaffer,  385,  388 

Immigration,  restriction  advocated  by Garland,  99'  100 

Limit  of  output  of  workmen Schaffer  393 

Members,  number  of Garland,  85 

Increase,  recent Schaffer,  383 

Proportion  to  total  employees Schaffer  383 

Number  in  South Gompers' 647 

Sheet-iron  manufacture,  number  of  workers  organized Garland,  85 

Newspaper,  establishment  of Schaffer,  398 

Nonunion  labor,  relation  to Garland,  85 

Organization  and  history ■. Garland,  84'  85 

Sliding  scale,  method  of  adoption Schaffer,  383, 385, 386 

Strikes,  advantageous  results Garland,  85  86 

Instances  of  unwarranted Schaffer  384 

Sunday  labor,  efforts  against Schafferj  391 

Tin  workers,  relation  to Schaffer' 383 

Number  organized Garland,  85 

Wages,  policy  in  negotiations  concerning Schaffer,  397 

Iron  molders: 

Cooperation Bridwell,  242 

Helpers  Hogan,865 

Hours  of 'labor Gompers,  625 

Strikes,  Providence,  R.  I. ,  causes  and  methoiis Rice,  354  355 

Tennessee  State  penitentiary Myers'  588 

T      W£S?l  "--,-;;-: " McDonough,  307 ;"  Hogan,  867^  868 

Iron  Molders'  Union : 

Agreements  with  employers'  association,  stove  trade Hogan  861-865 

Arbitration  system Hogan,  861-867 

Attitude  of  employees Hogan  872 

Boycott  of  castings  of  foundry 1'."."  Rice,  354,' 355 

Formerly  arbitrarily  conducted Hogan  861 
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Number  in  Boston Ames,  67 

Textile  mills,  Massachusetts,  employment  in Wade,  71 

Italians  (see  also  Padrone  system) : 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  employment  in Eaton,  369 

Number  in  Boston Ames,  67 

Sweating  system,  character  of  employees  in White,  191, 192 

Italy,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

Jews: 

Refused  admittance  to  labor  organizations Smith,  981 

Sweating  system,  employees  in White,  191 

Jobbing  trade  (see  also  fVliolesale  dealers) : 

Decline  of Roth,  711;  Woodward,  736 

Elimination  by  means  of  department  stores Wanamaker,  455, 456 

Kansas  City,  live-stock  market McCoy,  990 

Kidd,  Thomas  I.,  connection  with  labor  organizations  Gompers,  598 

Knight  s  of  Labor : 

Affiliated  and  local  organizations,  relations  of Schonfarber,  421, 422 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  comparison  of  methods Schonfarber,  424-426 

Boycott,  use  of Schonfarber,  431 

Child  labor,  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  432,433 

Compulsory  arbitration,  advocated Schonfarber,  431 

Compulsory  education,  advocated Schonfarber,  433 

Cooperation,  attempts  to  establish Schonfarber,  428, 430 

Fees,  manner  of  payment Schonfaiber,  421 

Flint-glass  workers  formerly  members Kuuzler,  931 

History  of  organization - Schonfarber,  420 

Immigration,  restriction  favored Schonfarber,  435-437 

Incorporation,  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  430 

Injunctions,  resolutions  concerning Schonfarber,  432 

Legislation,  effect  in  securing Schonfarber,  428,  429 

Local  Assembly  300,  history,  etc.  (window  glass) Hanmiett,  923,  924,  929 

Membership,  methods  of  estimating Schonfarber,  421 

Decline  since  1887,  and  causes Wright,  9 ; 

Schonfarber,  420, 423, 424 ;  McMackin,  801 
Mixed  organizations,  advantages  for  dealing  with  employers  ..  Schonfarber,  425 

Objection  of  employers  to  dealing  with Schonfarber,  425 

Platform,  summary  of Schonfarber,  428 

Politics,  injurious  effects  of  entrance  into Schonfarber,  424 

Present  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  424 

Populists,  relation  to Schonfarber,  424 

Public  employment,  opinions  concerning Schonfarber,  433,  434 

Public  ownership  of  public  utilities  advocated Schonfarber,  429,  438,  440 

Reasons  for  failure Strasser,  261 

Resolutions  regarding  desired  legislation Schonfarber,  438 

Single  tax,  advocated  by Schonfarber,  428, 446 

Strikes,  failure  of Schonfarber,  428 

Ordered  by,  independently  of  trade  unions Spohn,  140 

Promoted  by  certaiu  leaders McNeill,  117 

Suspension  of  members Schonfarber,  422 

Trade  cards  and  union  cards Schonfarber,  423 

Trade  organizations,  attitude  as  to  membership  in Schonfarber,  423 

Trades  represented  by - Schonfarber,  426 

Union  label,  influence  in  securing Schonfarber,  430, 431 

Labels,  union.     (See  Union  labels.) 

Labor  (see  also  Working  classes  and  special  topics)  : 

Commodity,  how  far  considered   McNeill,  114, 115 

Supply  generally  plentiful,  South  Carolina Orr,  482, 485 

Temporary  scarcity  predicted  for  cotton  mills Orr,  482 

Labor  agitation,  educating  effect  on  workmen  and  employers Thompson,  836 

Labor  cost : 

Low  with  high  wages . .  Search,  135 ;  Rennie,  490 ;  Hanson,  583, 584 ;  Lusk,  888, 891 
Economy  of  production  on  a  large  scale.. Cole,  730 

Labor  difficulties  (see  also  Lockouts;  Strikes;  Boycotts),  national  organiza- 
tions not  a  remedy  in  shoe  trade Tilt,  682 

Labor  leaders  (see  also  Agitators;   Labor  organizations — Officers) : 

Character Ames,  67 

Professional  character  of,  legi  timate Gompers,  609 

Labor  movement,  early  history - McNeill,  113 
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Citizenship  or  declaration  of  intention  required,  bricklayers Healy,  160 

\  Compulsion  to  join,  deprecated Coffin,  785, 786 

Examination  of  candidates,  farcical,  steam  litters Gombers,  949-951 

Exclusion  of  worthy  candidates Gombers,  949-951 

Horseshoers,  rejection  of  applicants Young,  702 

■Jews  refused  admittance Smith,  981 

Restriction  of  supply  of  labor,  advocated Strasser,  265 

Local  unions  con  trol  conditions,  bricklayers Healy,  163 

Initiation  fee,  new,  demanded  on  transference  of  membership . . .  Smith,  981 

Advantages,  described Bridwell,236 

Agreements  with  employers  (see  also  main  head,  Agreements) — 

Enforcement  depends  upon  organization Spohn,  148 ;  Gompers,  601,  605 

Violation  of  agreements Gombers,  949 

American  Federation  of  Labor  (see  main  head). 

Apprenticeship.     (See  Apprentices;  also  main  head,  Apprenticeship.) 

Arbitration,  should  not  be  recognized  in  compulsory Coffin,  788 

Necessary  to  trade  arbitration Gilbert,  875 

Bakeries,  influence  in  improving  conditions  in O'Leary,  40 

^  Benefit  funds  and  payments — 

Boot  and  shoe  workers Eaton,  357 

Bricklavers,  aid  to  indigent  members Healy,  156 

Cigar  makers Perkins,  167, 169 ;  Strasser,  257,  260 ;  G.  Thompson,  719 

Electrical  workers Sherman,  375 

Flint-glass  workers Kunzler,  936, 937 

Garment  workers White,  182, 183 

Glass-bottle  blowers Hayes,  103 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  202 

High,  advantages  of Strasser,  258, 260 ;  Gompers,  599,  600 

Machinists Ashe,  311 

\  Sick  insurance Brid well,  242 

Street  Railway  Employees Mahon,  408 

Tobacco  Workers Evans,  402 

Typographical  Union Donnelly,  283 ;  Hanson,  582 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union Eaton,  356-371 

Brewery  workmen Gompers,  603,  624,  650 

Bricklayers  and  MaBOns' International  Union..  Spohn,  141, 143;  Healy,  155-163 ; 
Woodbury,  325-327 ;  Smith,  330 :  Walsh,  331 ;  Garety,  333 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers Lacy,  499,  500 

Building  laborers Gompers,  649 

Building  trades  councils,  organization  and  purposes Spohn,  136-144 

Washington,  organization,  etc Healy,  155-163 

Business  agents,  position,  power,  and  character Gompers,  609, 641 ; 

Coffin,  777,  786,  7*7;  Say  ward,  847, 849 ;  Kelley,  973 

Carders'  Union,  recent  organization .. .  Connolly,  344 

Carpenters,  Amalgamated,  relation  to  American  carpenters Healy,  159, 160 

Character  and  policy — 

Objects,  generally Bridwell,  236 

\  Proper  for  legitimate  purposes Coffin,  793 

Purpose  to  get  advantage  over  outsiders Coffin,  792 

Treasonable N.  Thompson,  756 

Entire  abolition  not  desirable _ N.  Thompson,  761,  762 

Political  action  and  discussion  deprecated Eaton,  365 

^    Child  labor,  attempt  to  limit  in  Georgia Garrett,  544,  545 

Clothing  trade,  difficulty  of  organizing,  Chicago Kelley,  250 

Colored  workmen,  attitudo  toward,  membership,  etc. — 

Bricklayers' unions Healy,  162, 163 

Generally G  ompers,  647,  648 ;  N.  Thompson,  758,  767 

Separate  unions Garrett,  547,  548 

Southern  States Bridwell,  237,  238 

V  Lack  of  success  in  organizing  explained Miller,  578-580 

*        Progress  of  organization Garrett,  547, 548 

Will  protect  the  South  from  injustice  of  unions Coffin,  782,  790,  791 

Competence  of  members — 

Superior  efficiency i Spohn,  151 

Card  should  be  sufficient  recommendation Gompers,  606 

Membership  not  a  guaranty  of  competence Coffin,  780, 795. 

Should  exclude  the  incompetent Coffin,  780,  795 

Building  trades Healy,  166 
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Compulsory  voting,  Cigar  Makers Perkins,  177 

Conspiracy,  charge  of,  Cigar  Makers Strasser,261 

Former  unjust  treatment  by  law Gompers,  618 

Constitutions  and  by-laws,  sources  of  information Wright,  6 

Cooperation,  must  come  through McNeill,  llil,  121 

Cotton  mills — 

Absence  in,  explained , Lacy,  499 

Georgia Turner,  517 

North  Carolina Tanner,  495 

South  Carolina Orr,  483 

Discharge  for  joining Garrett,  543 

Textile  union  at  Graham,  N.  C Lacy,  497 

Difficult  to  form  among  Southern  textile  workers N.  Thompson,  764 

Courts,  attitude  toward Donnelly,  280, 282 

Representation  in  the  United  States AYright,  7 

Discipline — 

Cigar  Makers,  fines,  appeal,  etc Perkins,  168, 169 

GraDite  Cutters,  control  by  national  officers Duncan,  202, 204 

Dues  and  fees- 
Bricklayers'  Union Healy,  155 

Boot  and  Shoo  Workers,  low,  unsatisfactory Eaton,  357 

Cigar  Makers '.  Perkins  167;  Strasser,  257,  260 

Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union Kunzler,  936,937 

Garment  Workers White,  183 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers Hayes,  103 

Granite  Cutters Duncan,  202 

Knights  of  Labor Schonfarber,  421 

Machinists Ashe,  311;  Garrett,  548 

StoneCutters'  Union Bridwell,  236,  237 

Street  Railway  Employees Mahon,  408 

Tobacco  workers Evans,  402 

Typographical  union Donnelly,  283 

Window  Glass  Cutters Hammett,  929 

Evasion  of  taxes  to  superior  organizations Gompers,  596 

Reasons  for  and  advantages  of  high  dues..  Gompers,  599,  600;  Say  ward,  856 

Educational  features,  methods  and  advantages  discussed Eaton,  364,  365 

Effects  on  labor  and  members — 

Generally,  beneficial,  described McNeill,  117-121 ; 

Bridwell,  236;  Donnelly,  280 ;  Hanson,  584,587;  Young,  699,  702;  Coffin,  795 

Employers,  necessitated  by  greed  of Fry,  902 

Essential  to  progress  of  modern  industry Gompers,  627 

Necessity  of  organization  against  combined  capital Perkins,  177 

Grievances,  strength  secures  reasonable  consideration  of.  Gompers,  607,608 

.  Improvement  of  conditions  of  labor,  due  to Spului,  144;  Kelley,  966 

^  Only  cause  of Gompers,  645, 646 

Remedy,  not  necessarily  an  ultimate Gompers,  645 

Liberty,  personal,  fostered  by Perkins,  173-175 

Liberty  of  contract  fostered  by McNeill,  114 ;  Perkins,  173-175 

Evil,  generally N.  Thompson,  756-775 

Character  of  members,  improved  by Lacy,  499 ; 

Garrett,  548;  Hart,  690,  691;  Kennedy,  740,  741 

Collective  bargaining,  advantage  of Perkins,  173,  174 

Education  of  members McNeill,  118;  McMackin,  802;  Say  ward,  852 

Educational  effect,  bad N.  Thompson,  774 

Employment,  reduction  through Russell,  338 

Freedom  surrendered  on  joining Coffin,  786 

Immigrants,  assimilation McMackin,  802 

Increased  consumption  of  masses,  advantage Perkins,  173 

Industrial  depressions,  modify  severity  of Gompers,  615,  617 

Lawlessness,  influence  in  checking Perkins,  172,  173 

Laws,  influence  in  securing O'Leary,  39,40; 

Campbell,  52;  Ames,  67,  68;  McNeill,  113;  White,  184;  De  Graffenried,  232; 
Kelley,  969;  Schonfarber,  428,  429;   Search,   135;   Gompers,  617,  618,  639 

Social,  good G.Thompson,  717-719 

Bad Fry,  898,899 

Social  equality  promoted  by Donnelly,  275 

Union  made  goods,  provide  a  market  for Carhartt,  659-661,  670 

Women  and  children,  diminish  labor  of G.  Thompson,  717 

Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of Sherman,  375-382 
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Generally,  discussed Wright,  16;  Donnelly,  280;  Tilt,  676,  681 

Attitude' when  new Gompers,  607 

Favorable  where  well  conducted Wright,  16 

Georgia Garrett,  542 

Glass  bottle  trade,  favorable Hayes,  102, 108 

Granite  cutters,  attempt  to  break  up  organization,  1892 Duncan,  203 

Indiana Kennedy,  740 

Iron  molders,  favorable Hogan,  872 

Recent  improvement Schaffer,  387 

Window  glass  manufacture Campbell,  46 ;  Hammett,  927 

Hostility,  cause  of  strikes Gilbert,  874 

Membership,  forbidden  to  hinder,  Pennsylvania;  advantages ..  Garland,  101 

Preference  for  union  labor Smith,  330 ;  Garety,  333 

Recognition  by,  discussed Walcott,  913-915 

Refusal  to  recognize Meisel,  349-352 ;  Rice,  354 ;  Evans,  403,  404 

Boot  and  shoe  workers Eaton,  358 

Cleveland  street  railways Mahon,  409, 410 

Evils  of Bishop,  478 

Compulsory  recognition  in  certain  cases,  advocated Bishop,  475-479 

Trade  organizations  preferred  to  mixed  organizations.  Schonfarber,  425,  427 

Employers,  relations  to  and  effects  on — 

Advantages  to  employer Carhartt,  661-663 ;  Say  ward,  843, 844 

Agreements  for  protection  of  employers,  building  trades Healy,  160-162 

Conservatism  increases  with  strength Gilbert,  874 

Conservative  policy  desirable Campbell,  48 

Alleged  irresponsibility  and  unbusinesslike  methods,  discussed.  Sayward,  858 
Methods  need  correction  by  conferences  with  employers'  organiza- 
tions   ." Sayward,  850,  857 

Demands  unjust Gombers,  957 

Demands  force  organization  of  employers Gombers,  963 

Dictation  to,  tendency  toward Woodbury,  327 

Evils  of Meisel,  350,  351 

Estrange  employees  from N.  Thompson,  761 

Incompetent  men,  force  hiring  of Coffin,  785,  795 

Manufactures,  driving  into  the  South Coffin,  784 

Prosperity  decreased  by N.  Thompson,  773 

Prosperity  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  threatened  by Coffin,  796 

Boot  and  shoe  trade.... Tilt,  682 

Engine  manufacture Rice,  353 

Glass  bottle  trade Hayes,  102, 108, 110 

Granite  trade Mitchell,  315,  ni7 ;  Murray,  321 

Iron  and  steel  trade Schaffer,  384-387 ;  Garland,  96 

Spinners'  Union Connolly,  344,  345 

Typographical  Union Donnelly,  270-273 

Employment  bureaus,  compulsory  use  by  employers Gompers,  603 

Unfairly  managed McMackin,  810 

Engineers,  stationary,  strong  organization McDonough,  308 

Exclusive  or  preferential  employment  of  union  labor — 

Discussed Healy,  161 ;  Sayward,  860 

Justified  by  arbitrators McMackin,  803 

Bearable  if  all  members  competent Coffin,  795 

Obligation  to  supply  men  required,  glass  bottle  trade Hayes,  110 

Bricklayers,  disputes  concerning Woodbury,  327 ;  Smith,  330 

National  Glass  Company ^ Kunzler,  932 

Painters Young,  ('99 

(  Steam  fitters Gombers,  943,  945,  946 

X         Preferential  employment  of  union  men Hogan,  863, 864, 872, 873 

Masons,  Boston Sayward,  847, 850 

Flint  glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  832 

Local  union  labor,  preference  of,  demanded Spohn,  154 

Expulsion  of  members,  glass  bottle  blowers Hayes,  103 

Farmlaborers ; Gompers,  647-649 

Farmers,  opposed  to Carhartt,  663 

Federations  of  trades,  federal  unions — 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  description  and  working _ Bridwell,  233, 239 

Boston,  working  of McNeill,  114 

Character  and  objects McNeill,  114 

Mixed  organizations,  advantages  of  dealing  with  employers.  Schonfarber,  425 
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Foreigners  (see  also  below,  Immigration),  specialinitiationfeesfor.  Kennedy,  745 ; 

Hammett,  924, 928, 929 ;  Kunzler,  937 

Disinclination  to  join Kennedy,  743 

Funds  and  finances — 

Cigar  Makers'  Union McNeill,  121 ;  Strasser,  257-260 

Safeguarding  of  funds Perkins,  167 ;  Strasser,  257 

Embezzlement,  Englisb  decisions  concerning Strasser,  262 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers Hayes,  103, 104 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  bonds  of  officers Garland,  85 

Methods  of  controlling Gompers,  602 

Striks  funds  (see  also  Strikes — assessments  and  funds) — 

Bricklayers'  Union Healy,  155 

Garment  Workers,  United White,  182-190 

Georgia,  recent  growth  in Garrett,  542 

Gilds,  successors  of ". _ Gompers,  618 

Government  of,  democratic G.  Thompson,  719 

Granite  Cutters'  National  Union Duncan,  201,  205 

,Hat  trade,  referred  to Search,  134, 135 

^History,  sources  of  information Wright,  6 

Hours  of  labor,  reduction  secured  through Campbell,  48 ; 

Strasser,  267;  Young,  699;  Coffin,  795 
Immigration,  foreign  born  (see  also  above,  Foreigners) — 

Assimilation  of  foreign  born  by McMackin,  802 

Membership  in  union  as  qualification,  advocated Strasser,  264 

Views  of  on Spohn,  147, 148 ;  Healy,  159, 160 ;  Kennedy,  746,  747 

Organization  among  foreign  workmen  difficult Kennedy,  743 

Importation  of  labor,  attitude  toward  (see  also  Contract  labor) Duncan,  215 

Incorporation  of — 

Advocated Wright,  7,  8; 

Perkins,  171, 172;  Say  ward,  860;  Lusk,886;  Kelley,  973,  974 

Increasing  responsibility „ Wright,  8 

Increasing  public  respect Wright,  10 

As  ultimate  goal Schaffer,  387,  388 

Desirable  in  some  cases McMackin,  803, 804 

Eequiremeut  by  law,  advocated N.  Thompson,  757 

Deprecated,  reasons Garland,  85 ;  Bridwell,  237 ; 

Strasser,  261,  262;  Donnelly,  279 ;  Connolly,  347 ;  Eaton,  364; 
Evans,  403;  Schonfarber,430;  Garrett,  548;  Gompers,  600-602 

Involves  liability  for  unjustified  strikes McMackin,  803 

Increasing  responsibility Ashe,  313 

Danger  from  unfair  court  decisions Strasser,  262 

Views  of  unions  regarding Wright,  6.  8 

Capital  stock  not  necessary -. Spohn,  154 

Compulsory  arbitration  in  connection  with Shermnn,  378,  381 

Effect  on  responsibility Spohn,  142, 154 

Existence  of  practice — 

Rare  j  reasons Wright,  6-10 ;  Gombers,  952, 959 

None  among  flint-glass  workers Kunzler,  938 

Most  New  York  unions  incorporated McMackin,  803 

List  of  in  corporated  unions  in  N  ew  York McMackin,  823-827 

Laws,  provided  for,  in  several  States Wright,  6 

National  unions  need  not  incorporate Spohn,  155 

Necessity  of  full  corporate  powers . Spohn,  142 

New  York,  methods  in McMackin,  820-823 

Public  sentiment  growing  in  favor  of Wright,  8 

Indiana,  strength,  number,  and  causes  in Kennedy,  739 

Initiation  fees  (see  also  above,  Dues  and  fees;  Foreigners) Smith,  981 

Initiative  and  referendum,  cigar  makers Strasser,  259 

Typographical  union Donnelly,  269 

Advantages  of  system Donnelly,  269 

Intemperance,  discouraged  by  bottle  blowers Hayes,  103 

International  unions,  building  trades Spohn,  146 

Effects  on  immigration Healy,  160 

Attitude  of  unions  toward  other  countries Strasser,  265 

Intoxication,  punished  by  theatrical  stage  employees Hart,  690 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America,  Amalgamated  Association. .  Garland,  85-97 ; 

Schaffer,  382-390 

Iron  molders' union Hogan,  861-867 

Jurisdiction  disputes,  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers Young,  699 

651A 66 
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Knights  of  Labor Wright,  0; 

McNeili,  117;  Strasser,  261 ;  Schonfarber,  420-440 ;  McMackin,  801 
Attitude  as  to  membership  in  unions Schonfarber,  423 

Labels.     (See  Union  labels.) 

Legal  and  medical  professions,  existence  in Gompers,  621 

Legal  recognition  and  responsibility,  proposed Spohn,  148 ;  Donnelly,  292 

Legislation,  influence  in  securing White,  184 ; 

De    Graffenried,   232;    Bridwell,   236; 
Strasser,  267;  Donnelly,  280;  Russell,  339 

Limitation  of  work Schaffer,  393 ; 

A.    Thompson,    833-836;     Hammett,   927; 
Kelley,  966,  967,  971-973 ;  Gombers,  942,  949 

Longshoremen,  temporary  nature  of McDonough,  308 

Machinery,  attitude  toward A.  Thompson,  835,  836 ;  Fry,  901 

Typographical  union Donnelly.  278, 279;  Gompers,  615,  616 

Meetings  and  conventions,  open  to  public,  cigar  makers Perkins,  172 

Memphis,  Tenn ,. Hanson,  581-587;  Myers,  587-891 

Members,  number  of — 

Benefit  funds,  influence  of .  1 Strasser, 260 

Effect  of  good  and  bad  times Strasser,  260 

Difficulty  of  calculating Schonfarber,  421 

General  statistics Wright,  6,  7 

Number  in  1877 Gompers,  615 

Proportion  of  total  employees,  small Kussell,  336 

Growth  stimulated  by  general  prosperity McMackin,  799,  807 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  strength  in N.  Thompson,  763 

Bricklayers Healy,  155, 156 

Building  trades  councils Spohn,  155 ;  Healy,  156 

Cigar  makers,  number  and  proportion Perkins,  166, 172 

Flint-glass  workers Kunssler,  931-933 

Georgia,  total  number  estimated . Bridwell,  237 

Glass  bottle  blowers -. Hayes,  102-104 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  201, 205 

International  Association  of  Machinists. Ashe,  311 

Iron  and  steel  workers Garland,85;  Schaffer,  383 ;  (iompers,647 

New  York,  statistics  of McDonough,  306-308 ; 

McMackin,  799-801;  Gilbert,  878 

■L        Southern  States,  relatively  weak Bridwell,  237V 

"""  '  Textile  industry,  proportion  organized Connolly,  344 

Typographical  union Donnelly,  268 

Window-glass  cutters Hammett,  930 

Window-glass  workers Campbell,  44, .46;  Hammett,  930, 931 

National  Labor  Union Gompers,  596 

National  organizations —  " 

Eolation  to  local  unions Bridwell,  235 

Control  over  local  bodies,  Cigar  Makers Strasser,  258.  259 

Street  Eailway  Employees Mahon,  408 

Navy-yard,  Brooklyn,  attitude  toward Sherman,  377 

New  York,  strength  and  membership  in McDonough,  306-308 ; 

McMackin,  801;  Gilbert,  878 
Nearly  full  development  reached  in  New  York  City McMackin,  799 

New  Zealand,  strength  in  and  relation  to  compulsory  arbitration.  Lusk,  883-887 

Nonunion  labor — 

Bricklayers,  attitude  toward Healy,  156, 157 

Policy  toward Coffin,  777, 792-794 

Compelled  to  j  oin A.  Thompson,  831,  832 

Efforts  to  bring  in  unorganized Gompers,  605 

Employment.     (See  above,  Exclusive  or  preferential  employment.) 

Injustice  of  attitude  toward Russell,  336,  337 

Effect  of  competition  of  manufacturers  employing  ...  A.  Thompson,  835, 836 

Feeling  of,  toward  organization Fry,  900 ;  A.  Thompson,  831,  835, 836 

Flint  Glass  Workers' Union Kunzler,  937,  938 

Compelled  to  join A.  Thompson,  831 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers,  attitude  toward Hayes,  103, 104, 108 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  relation  to Garland,  85 

Machinists,  England,  result  of  strike  regarding Russell,  337 

Missionary  activity  of  labor  unions McNeill,  114 

Refusal  to  work  with,  instances  of Bridwell,  238 

Bricklayers Smith,  330 

Cigar  makers Strasser,  261, 264 
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Pickets,  shooting  by,  justifiable N.  Thompson,  757,  759 

Rules  followed  by  n  onunion  employers  and  workmen Say  ward,  849 

Strikes  of,  conducted  by  union,  Cigar  Makers Perkins,  171 

Ineffectiveness G.  Thompson,  719 

"Wages,  relative Donnelly,  273 ;  Gompers,  615 

Raised  by  unions 1 Gompers,  615 

North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Officers  and  leaders.     (See  also  Business  agents.) 

Authority  over  member?,  Glass  Bottle  Blowers Hayes,  110,111 

Character  of Ames,  67;  Gompers,  609;  Gilbert,  874 

Character  bad I'ilt,682;  Fry,899;  Gombers,957 

Selfish  motives Coffin,  787 

Socialists,  many  are N.  Thompson,  756,  759 

Foreigners,  proportion  who  are Kennedy,  746,  747 

Moderation ,  greater  than  that  of  rank  and  file Gilbert,  874 

Dictatorship  of  individuals  in  uuions .__ Russell,  336 

Can  not  follow  their  own  judgment A.  Thompson,  837,  838 

Hours  of  work _ Hart,  694 

Organizers,  Typographical  Union Donnelly,  283,  284 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.,  United  Association Kelley,  964, 969, 974, 975 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union Donnelly,  268 

Public  opinion  regarding  .  _ Strasser,  262 

Public  works — 

Dictation  concerning  wages,  etc.,  Chicago  post-office Mitchell,  316; 

Murray,  319,  320 ;  Woodbury,  321 

Exclusive  employment  of  union  men  advoea  rid Spohn,  151 

Injustice  of  preference Russell,  337 

Instances  of Mitchell,  316 

Inspectors,  representation  of  trade,  advocated Healy,  165, 166 

Referendum,  Cigar  Makers,  extensive  use Perkins,  169, 177 

Granite  Cutters,  system  described Duncan,  204 

Relief  measures,  Home  lor  Union  Printers Donnelly,  281 

Responsibility,  greater  in  England ;  reasons Wright,  7, 9 

Retail  clerks Myers,  587-591 

Roman  and  media?  val  unions Strasser,  262 

Southern  States,  conditions  in Gompers,  647,  649 ;  N.  Thompson,  760,  771 

Absence  of,  an  attraction  for  Northern  capital Miller,  580 

Socialists,  attitude  toward Strasser,  259 

Sources  of  information -. Wright,  6 

Spinners'  union,  influence  on  wages,  etc Connolly,  344,  347 

Strike  funds — 

Glass-bottle  blowers Hayes,  104 

Reason  for  large Gompers,  598, 599 

Typographical  union -.. Donnelly,  269 

Effect  of  large,  cigar  makers Strasser,  258, 260 

Strikes— 

Influence  on McNeill,  115, 116 

Tend  to  diminish Gompers,  608,  609 ; 

G.  Thompson,  719 ;  Kenne  y,  711,  842;  McMaokin,  800 

Given  to  strikes  when  newly  organized Gompers,  606, 607 

Of  strong  organization  in  preventing White,  190 

In  causing  trouble,  machinists  . Meisel,  351 

Organization  followed  by  strikes N.  Thompson,  7.38,  773 

Often  against  the  wishes  of  majority Coffin,  788 

Action  of  grievance  committees  commended Carhartt,  673, 074 

Method  of  inaugurating Hayes,  104;  Bridwell, 239 ; 

Donnelly,  268-273;  Mahon,  408;  Coffin,  788;  Gompers,  609 

Building  trades Spohn,  139-144 

Cigar  makers Strasser,  258,  259 ;  Perkins,  169 

International  Association  of  Machinists Ashe,  311 

National'organizations,  control  of Bridwell,  239;  Kennedy,  742 

Neutral  support  of  unions  during Schonfarber,  427 

Support,  assessments,  etc Hayes,  104 ; 

Healy,  155;  Perkins,  170, 171 ;  Duncan,  202,  203 ;  Hammett,  929 

Violence,  not  upheld Gompers,  610,  611 

Use  denied G.  Thompson,  717, 720 

Lawlessness  deprecated Duncan,  215 

Discouraged,  street  railway  strike Mahon,  411 

Sweat-shop  workers,  difficulty  of  organizing  permanently White,  184, 193 
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Tailors'  union,  organization  referred  to White,  189 

Textile  industry,  organizization  in Connolly,  344,  347 ; 

Gompers,  616, 627, 645, 648 

Ring  spinning,  influence  in  discouraging  organization Connolly,  348 

Tobacco  Workers  International  Union Evans,  400-404 

Trusts  and  combinations — 

Comparison  with, discussed...  Gompers, 642;  G. Thompson,  718;  Goudie,  724 

Attitude  of  leaders  toward Kennedy,  753 ;  McMackin,  810, 811 

Necessary  defense  against Kennedy,  753 

Strengthened  by A.  Thompson,  828,  831,  832 

Unions  brought  by  courts  under  antitrust  laws Gompers,  656 

Typographical  union.     (See  main  head.) 

Unemployment,  statistics  of,  New  York McMackin,  799,  801 

Unskilled  labor,  existence  of  strong  unions  among McNeill,  1 15 

Organization  largely  npon  public  works Gilbert,  877 

Wages — 

Effect  on,  discussed Gompers,  615-618;  Fry,  898-903;  Kuuzler,  933, 934 

Necessary  for  maintenance  of  wages Gompers,  616 

Increase  due  to  unions,  asserted McNeill.  118 

Discussed Coffin,  780, 787 

~-  Southern  States Bridwell,  239  Ar 

Influence,  proper,  in  fixing Garland,  89 

Collection  of,  by Hart,  691 

Minimum  wage,  fixed  by Gompers,  605 

Advantages Sayward,  849 

Bricklayers,  higher  for  special  skill Healy,  158 

Regularly  exceeded  by  best  workmen Gompers,  613 

Union  scales,  methods  of  securing,  Typographical  Union.  Donnelly,  270, 271 

Injustice  of  .uniform  scale Coffin,  785 

Local  unions  only  determine,  building  trades Spohn,  146 

Policy  in  fixing,  reasonable Perkins,  175 

Building  trades,  methods  of  fixing .'. Spohn,  141, 143, 144 

Cigar  Makers,  influence  in  maintaining Strasser,  259 

Maintained  during  depression G.  Thompson,  721 

Glass  manufacture,  effect A.  Thompson,  835,  836 

Spinners'  Union,  increase  by Connolly,  345, 347 

Typographical  Union,  kept  up  by Wright,  15 

Window  glass  trade,  effect  on.- Campbell,  44-47 

Weavers'  Union,  recent  organization Connolly,  344 

Window  Glass  Cutters Hammett,  923-929 

Window  Glass  Workers  of  America Campbell,  44-4B;  Tlammett,  923,  924,  929 

Women,  organization  of,  Massachusetts Ames,  62 

Garment  Workers,  membership  in White,  182 

Tobacco  Workers,  membership  in Evans,  403 

Typographical  Union,  membership  in Donnelly,  277, 278 

Land  values  in  the  South N.  Thompson,  765, 768 

Laundries,  employment,  effect  of  machinery Ames,  65 

Lawyers : 

Have  a  trade  union Gompers,  621 

Responsible  for  dilatory  action  of  courts Lusk,  885 

Useless  before  arbitration  board Walcott,  916, 917 

Leather,  combination  in  sale Eaton,  361 

Legislation  (see  also  Combinations) : 

National,  danger  of  undue  extension Schonfarber,  450 

State,  relation  to  national  legislation Schonfarber,  450 

Legislation,  labor  (see  also  Factory  inspection,  Child  labor,  and  other  special 
topics) : 

Constitutionality,  disadvantage  of  power  of  courts  to  annul Ashe,  310,  313 

Educational  influence  of N.  Thompson,  760 

Effects,  sources  of  information Wright,  25 

On  capital  and  profit Wright,  24 ;  Russell,  339 

Employers,  attitude  toward Donnelly,  280 

Governmental  interference,  right  of Garland,  101 

Hours  of  labor.     (See  main  head.) 

Master  steamfitters  of  New  York,  efforts  to  influence Gombers,  956 

Massachusetts,  men  concerned  in  early  movement McNeill,  113, 114 

Early  history  of  movement McNeill,  113 

Influences  leading  to  adoption Russell,  338,  339 

New  York,  penalties  recently  increased O'Leary,  35 
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Congress,  power  of Garland,  101 

General  summary  of  recommendations Wade,  78 

Sources  of  information Wright,  26 

Knights  of  Labor,  resolutions  regarding Schonfarber,  438 

Strikes,  no  legislation  concerning  desirable Ashe,  314 

Trade  unions,  desire  to  improve Duncan,  217 

Influence  in  securing O'Leary,  39,  40; 

Campbell,  52;  Ames,  67,  68;  McNeill,  113;  Search,  135;  White,  184;  De 
Graflenried,  232 ;  Schonfarber,  428 ;  Kelley,  969;  Gompers,  617,  618,  639 

Uniform,  industrial,  advocated Coffin,  784 

As  to  child  labor  and  compulsory  education,  advocated Bullock,  522 ; 

Houston,  553 

As  to  hours  of  labor,  advocated Bullock,  522 ;  Fisher,  530 

Injurious  effect  of  lack  of  harmony Wade,  76 

International  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors  favors Campbell,  54; 

Wade,  76 

Legislators,  general  character  of Gompers,  657 

Leisure,  influence  on  wages McNeill,  120 

Lennon,  John  B.,  connection  with  labor  organ izations Gompers,  598 

Libraries: 

Important  as  benefiting  working  classes Wright,  22 

Increase  and  need  of  in  the  South Coffin,  782 

Provided  by  cotton-mill  companies  for  the  employees Orr,  482,  483 

Sources  of  information Wright,  22 

Liberty,  personal  (see  also  Contract,  liberty  of),  trade  unions,  effect  of,  dis- 
cussed   Perkins,  173-175 ;  Cof5n,786 

Limitation  of  work: 

Flint  glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  833-836 

Iron  and  steel --   Shaffer,  393 

Plumbers  and  lathers,  only  cases  in  Chicago Kelley,  967 

Plumbers,  Chicago,  discussed  and  defended Kelley,  966,  967,  971-973 

Steam  fitters Combers,  942, 949 

Window  glass  cutters Hammett,  927 

Linotype  machine,  effects  of  introduction  ...    Donnelly,  276-279 ; 

Gompers,  615,  616;  Kennedy,  748;  Coffin,  780,  797 
Liquors.     (See  Intoxicating  liquors.) 

Liquor  saloons,  employment  agencies  in Gompers,  603 

Live  stock: 

Ease  of  raising  in  the  South N.  Thompson,  768 

Kansas  City  market McCoy,  990 

Living  wage  (see  also  Standard  of  Living): 

Advocated Schaffer,397 

Great  importance  of  conception Gompers,  614 

Significance  of  expression r Perkins,  175 

Lockouts  (see  also  Strikes) : 

Granite  cutters,  1892 Duncan,  202,  203 

Notice  of  demands,  advocated Bishop,  479,  480 

Piano  workers,  Chicago '. Gompers,  641 

Should  be  felony  under  certain  conditions Coffin,  779 

Sympathetic,  condemned Coffin,  778 

London,  commercial  exchanges McCoy,  993, 997 

Longshoremen,  trade  unions,  temporary  nature  of McDonough,  308 

Low,  Setli,  action  as  arbitrator McMackin,  f-02 

Lumber  trade,  recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Lunch  supplied  to  employees  in  factories Carhartt,  670,  671 

McGuire,  P.  J.,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  597 

Machinery  (see  also  Employment;  Production;   Unemploi/mtnt): 

Agricultural,  Georgia Turner,  520 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  displacement  of  labor  by Eaton,  359-361 

Convicts,  abolition  in  labor  of,  approved Carhartt,  669 

Cotton  mills,  great  improvement McNeil],  119 

Effects  on  working  people — 

Generally Bridwell,  241;  Gompers,  616,617 

Beneficial Fry,  901 

Beneficial  if  properly  utilized Schonfarber,  442 ;  Both,  714 

Demoralizing - Kennedy,  744 

Elevation  of  character  of  labor  by Ames,  60, 61 

Equalizes  ability  of  individuals Gompers,  606 
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Machinery — Continued. 

Effects  on  working  people — Continued.  Page- 
Not  altogether  bad Coffin,  780 

Replaces  skilled  workmen  with  unskilled Kennedy,  744,  747,  748 

Skilled  labor,  tendency  to  reduce  to  unskilled Schonfarber,  436 

Skill  of  workmen Gompers,  620 

Tendency  to  .compel  uniform  conditions  and  prevent  liberty. . .  Perkins,  173 

Employment,  effect  on McNeil],  124 

Displacement  of  labor Hayes,  111,  112;  Healy,  157;  Eaton,  369-371 

Displacement  slight Ames,  60 

Tendency  to  increase  ultimately Schaffer,  398 

Sources  of  information Wright,  17 

Specialists  can  not  change  employment  readily Hayes,  111 

Foot  power,  prohibition  advocated Kelley,  252 

Flint  glass  workers'  union,  attitude  toward. . .  A.  Thompson,  83."),  836;  Fry,  901 

Glass  manufacture,  advantage  of  Americans  in  use  of Thompson,  829,  830 

Referred  to Kennedy,  748 

Glass  bottle  trade,  displacement  of  labor Hayes,  111,  112 

Granite  cutters,  effect  on Duncan,  208,  209 

Guarding,  improved  regulations  advocated Kelley,  252 

Hours  of  labor,  improvement  stimulated  by  shortening  of Gompers,  650,  651 

Lengthens  rather  than  shortens Ken  iiedy,  744,  745 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  effect  of  improvements Garland,  98 ;  Schaffer,  389 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward A.  Thompson,  835,  836;  Fry,  901 

Printers,  effect  on Donnelly,  276-279; 

Gompers,  615,  616;  Kennedy,  748;  Coffin,  780,  797 

Productive  capacity,  difficult  to  compare  with  consumption Wright,  25 

Standard  of  living,  relation  to .-. McNeill,  121 

Textile  industry,  ring  spinning,  influence  on  labor Connolly,  348 

Tobacco  manufacture,  employment  of,  and  effects Evans,  399 

Wages,  effect  on...  McNeill,  121;  Search,  129;  Kennedy,  744,  745;  Thompson,  836 

Women,  effect  on  employment Ames,  65 

Machinery  manufacture,  home  markets  outgrown Search,  126 

Machinists : 

Apprenticeship Garrett,  546,  547 

Hours  of  labor Ashe,  312;  Meisel,  350;  Rice,  353;  Gompers,  624 

Kidder  Press  Co.  strike Meisel,  348-353 

England  strike Russell,  337 

Wages Meisel,  351;  Orr,483;  Garrett,  546 

Manual  training  (see  also  Education,  Industrial): 

Advance  in  the  South Coffin,  782 

Advantage  in  securing  employment Ames,  65 

Effect  on  pupils,  beneficial Ames,  61 

Illinois,  progress  in Kelley,  255 

Massachusett  s,  referred  to ......: Wade,  77 

Sloid  work,  description : Ames,  65 

Trade  schools  should  follow Ames,  66 

Machinists,  International  Association  of: 

Organization,  dues,  etc Ashe,311;  Garrett,548 

Strikes,  method  of  ordering Ashe,  311 

Macon,  G-a.: 

Organized  labor  in Kilbnrn,  560-564 

House  rent  and  ownership  of  hoineR Kilburn,  563 

Mail  cars,  street  railway  strike,  Cleveland Mahon,  413 

Mail  orders,  department  stores,  working  of  system \\  anamaker,  464 

Maine,  factory  laws  summarized Wade,  81 

Manufactures  (see  also  Capital  and  business) : 

American,  improvement  in Wanamaker  457, 458 

Shoes,  greatest,  in  large  cities Tilt,  684 

South,  advantages  over  New  England Coffin,  789 

Manufacturers,  competition  among Woodward,  736-738 

Department  stores,  direct  purchase  of  goods  from Wanamaker,  455 ; 

Woodward,  736 

National  Association  of Search,  125, 126 

Manufacturing  establishments  (see  also  Cotton  mills;  Factories) : 

Location,  bonuses  and  privileges  have  little  influence Wright,  24 

Causes  of  transfer ' Coffin,  784 

Taxation,  exemptions  have  little  influence;   usually  held  imconstitu- 

tional Wright,  24 

Transfer  of,  for  remission  of,  unwise Tilt,  684 

Southern  States,  exemption N.  Thompson,  760 ;  Candler,  537 

Interest,  effect  on  rates  of 
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Marketing  of  cotton Turner,  517 

Markets  (see  also  Export  1rade)  for  cotton  goods Bullock,  523, 524 

Marlboro,  Mass..  l)oot  and  shoe  workers'  strike Eaton,  358, 370 

Marriage  of  workingmen,  discouraged  by  employers Krnger,  593 

Massachusetts : 

Conditions  of  labor  generally Ames,  54-68;  Wade,  68-78;  McNeill,  112-124 

Convict  labor Wade,  76,77 

Cotton  manufacturers  not  hampered  by  shorter  hours Gompers,  650,  652 

District  police,  organization  and  duties Wade,  68,  71 

Factory  inspection,  laws  and  working Ames,  54-68 ; 

Wade,  68-78;  De  Grail euried,  222, 223 

Factories,  conditions  in Ames,  58,  59 ;  Wade,  69,  73,  77,  79 

Hours  of  labor,  law Wade,  77-79;  McNeill,  113 

Mercantile  establishments Wade,  77,  78;  De  Graifenried,  222, 223 

Schools Ames,  60,  62,  64;  Wade,  74,77 

State  board  of  arbitration,  working Walcott,  906-918 ;  Eaton,  374 

Sweatshops Wade,  75;  Ames,  66 

Textile  mills Wade,  84;  Walcott, 915 

Masons  (see  also  Bricklayers  and  Masons),  Chicago  building  trades  strike, 

1900 Gombers,947 

Mason  Builders'  Association,  Boston,  arbitration,  apprenticeship,  agree- 
ments with  workmen,  etc Spohn,  141, 143;  Woodbury,  321-326;  Smith,  330; 

Walsh,  331;  Garety,333;  Say  ward,  844-854 

Material : 

Sale  confined  to  employers'  association,  plumbers Kelley,  971,  972 

Confining  of  sale  to  dealers,  steam  litters Gombers,  953-955 

Meats,  smoked,  price  of Deming,  703 

Mechanics'  liens: 

Approved Coffin,  784 

District  of  Columbia,  unsatisfactory  laws Healy,  156 

Georgia,  difficulty  of  enforcing Bridwell,  234 

Laws  advocated Spohn,  139 

Memphis,  Term.: 

.Eight-hour  system  on  municipal  work Hanson,  586;  Myers,  591 

Organized  labor  in Hanson,  581-587 ;  Myers,  587-591 

Memphis  Industrial  League Miller,  574-576 

Memphis  Trades  and  Labor  Council Hanson,  587 ;  Myers,  587 

Mercantile  establishments  (see  also  Department  stores;  Retail  trade) : 

Children,  conditions  of  employment,  Massachusetts Ames,  57-59 

Hours,  excessive,  Chicago Kelley,  256 

Reduction,  advocated De  Graffenried,  222 

Massachusetts Wade,  77,  78 ;  De  Graffenried,  222 

Regulations,  same  as  in  factories,  advocated Kelley,  256 

Women,  conditions  of  employment Ames,  57,  59,  62 ;  Myers,  589, 590 

Merchant  marine : 

American  registry  of  foreign-built  ships,  advocated N.  Thompson,  770 

Competition  with  foreign  vessels,  difficulty  of Search,  136 

Manning  of  vessels,  difficulty Search,  136 

Need  of,  to  secure  foreign  markets Search,  125 

Speed  of  vessels,  desirability  of  increasing Search,  137 

Subsidy  by  Congress,  advocated Search,  125, 136, 137 ;  Bullock,  524 

Mergenthaler  typesetting  machine.     (See  Linotype.) 

Michigan : 

Child  labor  law Carhartt,  671 

Convict  labor  in Carhartt,  664 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 

Middlemen.     (See  Jobbing  trade;   Wholesale  dealers.) 

Migration  (see  also  Immigration) : 

Sources  of  information Wright,  11 

From  farms  to  cities Candler,540;  Houston,552 

From  farms  and  mountain  regions  to  mill  towns  in  f-outh Orr,482,486; 

Tanner,  493;  McAden,  503;  Fishers,  529; 
Houston,  552 ;  Jones,  558, 559 ;  Mulcay,  568 

Migration  of  industries,  Massachusetts,  slight Wade,  77 

Miners: 

Coal,  effect  of  shorter  day Gompers,  623 

Organized  in  South Gompers,  647 

Copper,  organization  of,  in  Tennessee GomperB,  649 

Knights  of  Labor,  strength  in  Western  mines Schonfarber,  427 

^  White  and  colored  work  together Thompson,  758 /<- 
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Mines:  Page> 

Convict  labor  in Miller,  579;  Hanson,  585,  586 ;  Myers,  589 

Dangerous  conditions,  New  York '. O'Leary,  40,  41 

Explosives,  rules  for  handling O'Leary,  40,  4 1 

Inspection,  New  York,  laws  and  their  working O'Leary,  40,  41 

Number  of  accidents,  New  York .- O'Leary,  40 

Superintendents  and  bosses,  examination  deprecated O'Leary,  42 

Wages,  payment  by  irresponsible  contractors O'Leary,  41 

Kates  stated O'Leary,  42 

Minnesota : 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 

State  board  of  arbitration Davis,  987 

Missouri: 

Factory  laws  summarized .' Wade,  82 

State  board  of  arbitration Davis,  987 

Mitchell,  John,  connection  with  lal-or  organizations Gompers,598 

Mobile,  Ala.,  increase  of  steamship  lines  from N.  Thompson,  770 

Money  (see  also  Currency),  direct  issue  by  Government  advocated- .  Schonfarber,  438 
Monopoly  (see  also  Combinations;   Municipal  monopolies;   1'ublic  utilities), 

department  stores,  no  tendency  toward  Wanamaker,  452,  456 

Morris,  Mas,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  598 

Morrison,  Frank,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  598 

Mountaineers,  Southern  (see  also  Farms),  condition  compared  with  cotton 

mill  operatives Tanner,  493-495 

"  Move,"  flint-glass  manufacture,  term  denned Thompson,  833 

Municipal  monopolies,  taxation,  New  York  law McDonough,  308,  309 

Municipal  ownership : 

Street  railways,  advocated  and  discussed Mahon,  4 16-418 

Detroit,  attempt  to  establish Mahon,  417 

Municipal  work  (see  also  Public  Works),  contract  system  abolished,  Mem- 
phis    Myers,  591 

Mutual  associations,  i  n  Fulton  Bag  an  d  Cotton  Mills Elsas,  573 

Nails,  price  of Bullock,  526 

National  Association  of  Builders,  organization  and  history Say  ward,  841-844, 

855-857 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers: 

Department  of  Commerce  advocated  by Search,  126 

Organization  and  purposes . Search,  125 

National  Association  of  Master  Steam  Fitters : 

History,  etc Uombers,938,  939,  952,  959,  963 

Restrictions  on  sales  by  material  dealers Gombers,  953-955 

National  Glass  Company : 

Capitalization  not  excessive Thompson,  829 

Causes  of  consolidation - Fry,  896 

Competing  concerns,  relation  to A.  Thompson,  840 

Economies  effected  by  combination A.  Thompson,  829, 838 

Export  trade,  advantage  of  combination  in A.  Thompson,  829 

General  character  described A.  Thompson,  829,  830 ;  Fry,  902,  903 

Join  t  agreements,  opinion  as  to  system A.  Thompson,  834,  835 

Officers  of  individual  plants  retained A.  Thompson,  829 

Organization,  capitalization,  etc Thompson,  828,  836,  840 ;  Fry,  896,  897 

Output,  value  of A.Thompson,  836 

Control  of Fry,  898 

Plants,  number  of,  proportion  controlled A.  Thompson,  828,  840 

Prices,  effect  on A.  Thompson,  838-840 ;  Fry,  896, 897,  902 

Ability  to  control,  discussed A.  Thompson,  839, 840 

Profits  secured  by  combination A.  Thompson,  839 

Unionizing  of  plan  ts A.  Thompson,  828,  831, 832 ;  Fry,  898,  900 ;  Kunzler,  932 

Attitude  toward A.  Thompson,  831, 835 

National  Labor  Union,  referred  to Gompers,  596 

Naturalization: 

Ability  to  read  and  write  English  should  be  required Coffin,  781 

Educational  test  advocated Schaffer,  394 

Navy-Yard,  Brooklyn,  organized  labor,  attitude  toward Sherman,  377 

Negroes: 

Carpenters  and  bricklayers,  employment  as Candler,  539 

Cocaine,  use  of,  on  the  increase O'Haver,  594, 595 

Colonization,  opposed Orr,  485 

Conditions — 

Generally (Slid^SlLJi2_ 

Deterioration  when  cut  off  from  wh.  i  en .TTTT  T3rr485 
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^^Negroes — Con  tin  ued. 

Conditions — Continued.  Page. 

Improvement  by  association  with  whites Orr  485 

Moral  conditions  improving Bullock,  524, 525 ;  O'Haver,  593-595 

Materially  -better  off  as  slaves  than  as  freemen Bullock,  524 

Older  and  younger  generations  compared N.  Thompson,  767 

Improvement  of Candler,  538,  539 

Contractors,  South  Carolina Rennie,  488 

Cotton  mills — 

Not  employed  in,  Southern  States De  Graffenried,  226 J 

Not  employed  with  white  labor  in :r.;..  "Eennie, 487'; 

Tanner,  492,  493;  McAden,504;  Bullock,  521 

Not  generally  employed  with  whites Orr,  482 ;  Fisher,  528 

'  '     Available  for  work  in N.Thompson,  766,767 

Experience  as  to  employment  in Orr,  482;  Coffin,  791 

From  industrial  schools  to  be  employed  at  Concord,  N.  C Blackwell,  506 

Employed  in  Charleston,  with  white  overseers Eennie,  488 

Unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  in Houston,  550 

Crimes  among,  decreasing O'Haver,  593-595 

Drunkenness  among,  not  more  prevalent  than  among  whites O'Haver,  594 

Deportation  of,  impracticable Miller,  580 

Education — 

Generally Bullock,  524 

Advantages  and  progress  in Bullock,  524; 

N.  Thompson,  766, 767 

Georgia Brid well,  234 ;  Candler,  537-539 

Indisposition  to  attend  school,  Memphis O'Haver,  595 

Industrial  schools  for Miller,580 

Advantages N.  Thompson,  766, 767 

Effects Coffin,  781,  782,  790 

Memphis,  school  facilities  same  as  lor  wh  ites O'Haver,  595 

Firemen,  locomotive,  being  replaced  by  white  men,  North  Carolina..  Lacy,  500 

Improvidence  of . .  Eennie,  488, 489 ;  Lacy,  498;  Black  well,  506 ;  Wittkowsky,  511 

Industry  of,  discussed Garrett,  548 

Labor — 

Irregularity  of  work Eennie,  488 

Amount  and  distribution,  general  statement Wright,  21 

Best  farm  laborers Orr,  485 ;  Candler,  539 

Economic  advantages  of,  in  the  South Orr,  485 

Information,  sources  of Wright,  21 

Manufacturing,  prospective  employment  in Coffin,  789-791 

Mechanical  trades,  adaptability  to N.  Thompson,  766 

Products  of  Atlanta  Exposition N.  Thompson,  766 

Skill  inferior  to  that  of  whites . Wittkowsky,  511 

Training,  lack  of  hitherto Coffin,  781 

Unskilled  and  semiskilled  laborers Miller,  578-580 

Labor  organizations- 
Attitude  of,  toward Gompers,  647,  648 ;  N.  Thompson,  758,  767 

Bricklayers,  admission  to Healy,  162, 163 ;  Rennie,  489 

Cigar  makers,  membership  iu Perkins,  168 

Lack  of  success  in  organizing  explained Miller,  578-580 

Existence  of,  among Houston,  554, 555;  Kilbnrn,  560 

Membership  in,  Southern  States Bridwell,  237, 238 

Progress  of,  among ' Garrett,  547,  548 ;  Houston,  554, 555 

Readily  controlled  by Garrelt,547 

Negroes  will  protect  South  from  injustice  of Coffin,  782, 790, 691 

Mines,  work  with  white  laborers N.  Thompson,  758 

Miscegenation  with  whites  opposed Orr,  485 

Plantations,  idleness  on Miller,  580 

Property,  disposition  to  acquire N.  Thompson,  767 

Purchase  of  farms  in  the  South N.  Thompson,  769 

Race  feeling,  industrial  aspect Orr,  482 ; 

Rennie,  487, 488;  Tanner,  4t)2,  493;  Candler,  539 

Savings Blackwell,  507 ;  Wittkowsky,  508-511 

Tobacco  manufacture,  employment  in Evans,  400, 405 

Vagrancy,  laws  to  restrict  in  Son  thern  towns N.  Thompson,  769 

Wages,  white  labor,  compared  with Blackwell,  506, 507 ;  Candler,  539 

Lower  than  of  whites..  Orr,  484 ;  Rennie,  488 ;  Lacy,  497, 498 ;  Blackwell,  506 

Equal  for  equal  skill  .t Wittkowsky,  510, 511 

White  labor,  competition  with — 

Generally De  Graffenried,  230; 

Rpnnie.  AS&iJLacy,  498,498;  Garrett,547;  Houston, 554, 555 
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Negroes — Continued. 

White  labor,  competition  -with — Continued.  PaSe- 

Building  trades Orr,  485;  Eennie,  488, 489 

Compared  with  that  of  immigrants  iu  North Garrett,  547 ; 

Houston, '555;  Miller,  580 

Jealousy  of  whites Candler,  539 

Employment  with,  on  farms  and  in  cotton  mills Orr,  482 

Women,  field  work Candler,  542 

Nelson  Company,  N.  O.,  struggle  with  employing  plumbers  in  Omaha. .  Kelley,  969 

Netherlands,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

New  England  (see  also  Cotton  mills;  Textile  industry) : 

Passage  of  American  labor  from  factories,  bad  effects Coffin,  789 

Textile  manufacturers  not  hampered  by  short  hours Gompers,  627, 650-652 

Hew  Jersey: 

Company  stores  in Hayes,  106, 109 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  81 

State  board  of  arbitration Smith,  978-980 

New  Orleans,  increase  of  steamship  lines  from N.  Thompson,  770 

Newspapers  (see  also  Printers) : 

Associated  Press,  monopolistic  character Donnelly,  284, 285 

Overcrowding  of  field Donnelly,  286 

Reporters  and  writers,  conditions  of Donnelly,  275 

Organization  of Donnelly,  275 

New  York: 

Arbitration,  State  board  of. Gilbert,  874-881;  McMackin,  802 

Bakeries,  hours  of  labor,  law  restricting Wade,  83 

Bureau  of  Labor,  statistics McMackin,  799 

Conditions  of  labor  generally O'Leary,  26-43; 

McDonough,  293-310;  McMackin,  799-827 

Convict  labor Garland,  100;  McDonough,  292-301 

Eight-hour  law Gilbert,  877 

Employment  agencies,  State McMackin,  808-810 ;  O'Leary,  35 

Factory  inspection,  laws  and  working O'Leary,  26-43 ; 

Wade,  81;  White,  199,200;  McDonough,  305 

Hours  of  labor,  laws O'Leary,  38;  Gilbert,  877 

On  public  works Duncan,  212;  McDoDough,  304 

Mine  inspection  and  conditions O'Leary,  40,  41 

Public  works,  laws  regarding Duncan,  212 ;  McDonough,  303,  304 

Sweating  system  in  O'Leary,  29;  White,  184, 185, 198;  McMackin,  807,  808 

New  York  City : 

School  facilities,  sufficiency  of ; Schonfarber,  433 

Sweatshops,  conditions  and  working  described O'Leary,  28-34 

New  York  Sun,  refusal  to  recognize  Typographical  Union Schonfarber,  426 

New  Zealand : 

Compulsory  arbitration  law Wright,  11 ;  McMackin,  805-807 : 

Gilbert,  879-881;  Lusk,  882-887,  890-892 ;  Walcott,910 

Cooperation Lusk,  890 

Factory  laws Lusk,  888 

Insurance,  government Lusk,  889,  890 

Labor  organizations,  strength Lusk,  886, 887 

Organizations  of  employers  under  compulsory  arbitration  law Lusk,  883-886 

Pensions,  old  age Lusk,  892, 893 

Principal  raw  productB Lusk,  888 

Public  trustee ' Lusk,  890 

School  system : Lusk,  888, 889 

Wages Lusk,  891 

Nicaragua  Canal : 

Advocated  by  Southern  Industrial  Convention N.  Thompson,  770 

Discussed  Bullock,  524 

Markets  reached  by Search,  137 

Night  school  (see  also  Schools,  public),  attempted  by  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills, 

Fisher,  529 

Night  work: 

Cotton  mills,  attempt  to  establish Elsas,  571 

Masons,  Boston Say  ward,  847 

Nitrate  of  soda,  importation  and  prices Thompson,  839 

Nonunion  labor  (see  also  Labor  organizations) : 

General  statistics Wright,  8 

Labor  organizations,  policy  of,  toward Coffin,  777, 785, 792-794 

Efforts  to  organize Gompers,  605 

Applicant  for  membership  rejected Young,  690, 699,  702 
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Nonunion  labor — Continued.  Page. 

Shooting  of  pickets  by,  justified N.  Thompson,  757,  759 

Strikes  by,  ineffective G.Thompson,  719 

Wages,  lower  than  those  of  organized  laborers Gompers,  615 

Raised  by  action  of  labor  organizations Gompers,  615 ;  G.  Thompson,  720 

North  Carolina: 

Cost  of  living  low Tanner,  493 

Condition  of  cotton-mill  operatives Tanner,  492-495 ; 

Lacy,  496-501 ;  McAden,  502-504 ;  Black  well,  505, 506 
Hours  of  labor,  law Tanner,  494 ;  Lacy,  496 

O'Connell,  James,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  598 

Ohio: 

Arbitration,  State  board Bishop,  469,  470 

Bakeries,  hours  of  labor,  law  restricting Wade,  83 

Employment  agencies,  State McMackin,  809,  810 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 

Oleomargarine: 

Desirability  discussed , Kennedy,  752 

Tax,  increase  opposed Kennedy,  752 

Ontario,  factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 

Opinion,  public,  power  to  enforce  decision  of  arbitrators Gompers,  612,  613 

Overcapitalization: 

Congress,  restriction  by,  advocated Schonfarber,  438,  439,  443 

Street  railway  companies Mahon,  418 

Overproduction  (see  also  Production;  Depressions) : 

Impossible  where  consumption  is  properly  regulated Wright,  25 

Leading  nations  all  increasing  production   Wright,  18 

Underconsumption,  cause,  and  more  accurate  term McNeill,  122 

Overtime: 

Bricklayers Spohn,144;  Healy,157;  Woodbury,  326 

Condemned Gompers,  613,  614 

Convict  labor Myers,  588 

Electrical  workers,  payment  for Sherman,  377 

Masons,  Boston Say  ward,  847 

Payment  for Bridwell,  240 

Unorganized  workers  secure  no  higher  rate  of  pay Kennedy,  745 

Padrone  system: 

Employment  offices,  license  of,  advocated Duncan,  212 

Fraudulent  practices Duncan,  212, 213 

New  York,  existence  referred  to Kelley,  251 ;  McDonough,  304 

Public  works,  instances  of  violation  of  State  laws Duncan,  206, 207 

Punishment  for  acting  as  agent,  advocated Duncan,  212 

Painters,  wages,  New  York,  average McDonough,  307 

Paris  Bourse McCoy,  992,  994 

Patents: 

Purchase  of,  by  Government,  advocated Schonfarber,  443 

Eight-hour  system,  grant  should  be  conditioned  on McNeill,  123 

Patriotism,  weakened  by  labor  organizations Thompson,  756,  759 

Paving  cutters,  importation  of  labor,  influence  on Duncan,  214 

Peas,  canned,  coloring  not  generally  practiced  in  Americac Deming,  704 

Pennsylvania: 

Arbitration  in Garland,  87 

Bakeries,  hours  of  labor,  law  restricting Wade,  83 

Company  stores Campbell,  46, 47 ;  Hayes,  106 

Conditions  of  labor  generally Campbell,  43-54 

Convict  labor Campbell,  54;  Garland,  100 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  81, 82 

Factory  inspection,  laws  and  working Campbell,  43-54;  Search,  134 

'  Injunctions  in Garland,  89 

Schools Campbell,  52 

Sweat-shop  inspection Campbell,  49, 50 

Textile  mills De  Graffenried,  224 

Pensions,  old  age: 

New  Zealand Lusk,892,  893 

Legal  minimum  wage  necessitates Lusk,  892 

Philadelphia: 

Sweating  system  in Campbell,  49,  50:  Kelley,249 

Wages  and  coBt  of  living  lower  than  in  New  York Gompers,  950 

Philippines,  effect  of  free  importation  of  cigars  from G.  Thompson,  722 

Physicians,  have  a  trade  union Gompers,  621 

Piano  workers,  lockout  in  Chicago Gompers,  641 
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Picketing.     (See  Strikes. ) 

Piecework  system:  ^        Page. 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  effect  on  workers Eaton,  363 

Chicago,  strike  for Cole,  728 

Minute  division  of  labor - . .  Colo,  730 

Condemned Bi  id  well,  240;  Gompers,  013 

Cotton  mills Elsas,  572,  574 ;  McAden,  503 

Georgia Bullock,  523 

North  Carolina Tanner,  4f'3 

Sonth  Carolina Orr,  483;  Eennie,  490, 491 

Flint-glass  manufacture Thompson,  833 

Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  approved  by - Kunzler,934 

Foundries,  abolition  demanded Eice,  354 

Harness  factories Kruger,  593 

Printing  offices Donnelly,  279 ;  Hanson,  581 

Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company,  condition  of  employees Orr,  482-487 

Pingree  and  Smith,  adoption  and  rejection  of  union  label Carhartt,  673 

Planing  mills,  labor  of  negroes  in  Southern Miller,  578 

Plasterers,  negro  and  white,  in  South  Carolina Orr,  485 

Plumbers : 

Collusion  as  to  bids  in  contracting Kelley,  965,  976 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.,  United  Association  of  Journeymen,  history, 

membership,  dues,  etc Kelley,  964,  969,  974,  975 

Apprentices,  restriction  and  justification Kelley,  966,  971,  977 

Legislation  promoted  by Kelley,  969 

Politics : 

Employment  on  public  and  quasi-public  works,  relation  to McMackin,  809 

Intimidation  diminished  by  strikes Gompers,  608 

Power  always  in  the  hands  of  the  rich Gompers,  655-657 

Knights  of  Labor,  connection  with Schonfarber,  424 

Porto  Rico,  effect  of  free  importation  of  cigars  from G.  Thompson,  722 

Postal  savings  banks,  advocated Schoniarber,  438;  Orr,  487 

Potter,  Henry  C,  action  as  arbitrator McMackin,  802 

Pottery  'workers,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  strike  among Bishop,  470,  371 

President  of  United  States,  direct  election  advocated Schonfarber,  438 

Prices : 

Combinations,  industrial,  effect  of Schonfarber,  441 ; 

Gompers,  644, 654;  Woodward,  737 ;  A.  Thompson,  838-840 ;  Fry,  896,  897,  902 

Decrease,  since  civil  war Woodward,  734, 738 

Downward  tendency Woodward,  738 

Increase,  recent,  general Young,  696 

Coal,  Atlanta,  Ga Fisher,  534 

Cotton..  Turner,  514-516;  Bullock,  526,  527;  Candler,537;  Orr, 485;  Eennie, 491 

Effect  upon  migration  between  country  and  mill  towns Mulcay,  568 

Department  stores Chalifaux,  341-343;  Wanamaker,  451-453, 464,  465 

Eoth,  706-709;  Goudie,  723-725;  Woodward,  731-733 

Fertilizers,  advance Bullock,  528 

Foods,  general  decrease  in Doming,  702,  703 

Increase  predicted Doming,  704 

Glass-bottle  trade,  agreements  maintaining Hayes,  108 

Iron  and  steel,  causes  of  recent  increase Schaffer,  397, 398 

Sudden  changes,  table  of  rates Garland,  90-98 

Influence  of  increase  on  man  ufacture  of  engines Eice,  355 

Nails Bullock,  526 

Shoes Eaton,  359,362;  Cole,  729 

Georgia,  necessaries .' Turner,  514 

South  Carolina,  necessaries  in,  low Orr,  484 

Compared  with  New  YorK Eennie,  491 

Printers  (see  also  Typographical  Union) : 

Consumption,  prevalence  among Donnelly,  281 

Employers'  associations Donnelly,  274 

Experience  in  printing,  importance  of Donnelly,  277 

Hours  of  labor Donnelly,  273, 274 ; 

Hanson,  581 ;  Kennedy,  739,  740 ;  Gompers,  624 

Machinery,  effects Donnelly,  276-279; 

Kennedy,  748;  Coffin,  780,  797;  Gompers,  615,  616 

Organization  in  the  South Gompers,  647 

Piecework Donnelly,  279 ;  Hanson,  581 

Printing  offices,  unsanitary  condition Donnelly,  282 

Wages,  Georgia , .  Kilburn,  560, 561 

Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  581 

Maintenance  of  rates sinc-ft  1 SQ^  Wright.  IK-  nrtTi-naiiT.  ona 
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Printers — Contin  tied. 

Wages — Continued.  Page. 

New  York,  average McDonough,  307 

Nonunion  men,  relative Donnelly,  273 

North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Women,  employment  and  wages  of Donnelly,  277, 278 ;  Kennedy,  750 

Printing  press  manufacture : 

Competition  of  different  sections Meisel,  352 

Hours  of  labor Meisel,  349,  350 

Kidder  Press  Company  strike,  described Meisel,  34X-353 

Wages Meisel,  351 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  organization  and  relation  to  Typographical 

Union Donnelly,  268 

Production  (see  also  Capital;  Depressions;  Machinery;  Overproduction): 

American  labor,  great  productive  capacity Schonfarber,  449 

Capacity,  exceeds  consumption Chalifoux,  340 

Home  markets  outgrown Search,  126 

Capital  required  greater  than  formerly Wright,  22 

Glass-bottle  trade,  increase Hayes,  107 

Home  consumption,  importance  of Search,  132, 133 

Iron  trade,  increase Garland,  98 

Statistics,  uncertainty  of Wright,  23 

Wages,  economy  of  high Search,  133 ; 

Rennie,490;  Hanson,  583, 584 ;  Lusk,888,  891 
Profits  (see  also  Capital  and  business) : 

Ability  of  management  necessary Search,  133 

Large,  do  not  arouse  unrest  in  work  people Tilt,  683 

Diminution  in  retail  trade Woodward,  734,736 

Diminution  in  manufacture Woodward,  736 

Profit  sharing: 

Approved Coffin,  781 

Cases  existing  in  United  States Wright,  20 

Experience  unfavorable  to Gompers,  644 

Flint-glass  trade Fry,  899 

Possibilities  limited Schonfarber,  442 

Wanamaker  stores,  instances Wanamaker,  462 

Property,  ownership  by  workmen: 

Advantages Coffin,  779,780 

Educative  effect : Fry,  902 

Little  among  window-  glass  workers Hammett,  930 

Homes,  Macon,  Georgia Kilburn,  563 

Ownership  by  cotton-mill  operatives  in  South Tanner,  495 ;  Mulcay,  567 

Prosperity.     (See  Capital  and  Business;  Production;  Profits.) 

Public  opinion,  power  of,  to  enforce  decision  of  arbitrators Gompers,  612,  613 

Public  •works: 

Aliens,  employment  of,  difficulty  of  proving McDonongh,  303 

Municipal  regulation  of Spohn,  149 

New  York,  instances McDonough,  303 

Prohibition,  advocated Spohn,  148,149; 

Chicago  post-office,  difficulty  concerning  wages,  hours,  etc Duncan,  211,212; 

Mitchell,  316 ;  Murray,  319, 320 ;  Woodbury,  321 

Conditions  of  work  compared  with  private  work Duncan,  216 

Contract  work,  inferiority  and  evils,  instances Spohn,  150;  Healey,  163, 164 

Prohibition  advocated ...Spohn,  150;  Healy,  164;  Schonfarber,  433 

Eight-hour  day,  New  York  law  1899 Duncan,  212 

Hours  of  labor Campbell,  48; 

Wade,  74;  Spohn,  151, 152 ;  Mitchell,  316 ;  Hanson,  586;  Myers,  591 

United  States  law Duncan,  209-211 ;  Hayes,  112; 

Spohn,  151, 152;  Brid well,  235 ;  Strasser,  267 ;  Gompers,  626,  653 

Inspectors,  bricklayers  should  be  represented Healy,  1G6 

Appointment  from  organized  labor Healy,  165, 166 

Knights  of  Labor,  opinions  concerning Schonfarber,  433,  434 

Labor  organizations,  dictation  concerning  wages,  etc.,  Chicago  post- 
office  Mitchell,  316 ;  Murray,  319, 320 ;  Woodbury,  321 

Exclusive  employment  on Spohn,  151;  Mitchell,  316;  Eussell,  337 

Legislation  regulating,  influence  on  work  done  outside  State Mitchell,  316; 

'  Murray,  320 

Influence  of  work  done  outside  the  State Woodbury,  321 

Building  materials,  preparation  within  State Spohn,  153 ;  Duncan,  212 

New  York  laws  referred  to Duncan,  212 ;  McDonongh,  303, 304 

Padrone  system,  violation  of  State  laws  through Duncan,  206,  207 
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Public  works — Continued.  a^e' 

Stonecutting,  must  be  done  in  State,  New  York Duncan,  AU, 

Union  labor,  exclusive  employment Spolin,  151;  Mitchell,  316;  Russell,  551 

Wages,  local  prevailing  rates,  must  bo  paid,  New  York Duncan,  212 

Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  586;  Myers,591 

Fair  method  of  estimating Schonfarber,  434 

Wages  a  ml  hours,  specially  favorable,  deprecated- .  Murray,  320 ;  Woodbury,  328 

Approved - Duncan,  216 

Public  utilities  (see  also  Quasi-public  works): 

Compulsory  arbitration  with  employees Gilbert,  875 ; 

Walcott,  910,  911 ;  McMackin,  803, 804 

Employment  obtained  by  political  influence McMackin,  809 

Government  ownership Donnelly,  290 ; 

Mahon,  416-4 18;  Schonfarber,  429,  438, 440 

Strikes  should  be  controlled  by  law Coffin,  778 

Taxation,  New  York,  law McDonough,  308,  309 

Quasi-public  works  (see  1'ublic  utilities) : 

Quebec,  factory  laws  summarized Wade,  83 

Railroads  (see  also  Freight  rates): 

Antisealping  law,  deprecated,  reason Donnelly,  281 

Arbitration  with  employees,  compulsory,  discussed Gilbert,  875 ; 

McMackin,  803,  804;'  Walcott,  910,  911 

Bankruptcy  and  its  effects Schonfarber,  439,  440 

Brotherhoods,  relation  to  A.  F.  of  L Gompers,  648 

Conductors,  wages,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Consolidation,  ett'ects  disenssed Schonfarber,  439 

Employees,  salaries  increased Lacy,  500 

North  Carolina,  numbers  reduced  by  longer  runs Lacy,  500 

Letters  of  recommendation,  bad  effects  of  system. Gompers)  606 

Engineers,  New  York,  employment  and  earnings McDonough,  307 

Wages,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Firemen,  negro  and  white,  North  Carolina Lacy,  500 

Freight  rates — 

Overcapitalization,  effect  in  increasing Schonfarber,  439 

In  the  South,  excessive Coffin,  798 

Governmental  regulation,  approved Coffin,  798 

Discriminations Wittkowsky,  511 ;  Tilt,  684 

Discriminations  in  favor  of  department  stores Wanamaker,  466 

Government  ownership,  discussed Schonfarber,  440,  441;  Candler,  537 

Advocated Lusk,  893-895 

Australasia J. Lusk,  893-395 

Georgia,  rental  of  State  road Candler,  537 

Overcapitalization,  evil  effects Schonfarber,  439 

Strikes,  should  be  controlled  by  law N.  Thompson,  757 ;  Coffin,  778 

Trainmen,  wages,  New  York,  average McDonough,  307 

"Ratting,"  definition,  printing  trade Donnelly,  274 

Reading  rooms,  increase  and  need  of,  in  the  South Coffin,  782 

Recommendation,  letters  of,  should  be  replaced  by  union  card  .....  Gompers,  606 

Referendum.     (See  under  Labor  organizations. ) 

Rent  (see  also  Housing  of  working  people;  Company  tenements) : 

Height  of,  chief  disadvantage  of  manufacture  in  large  city Tilt,  684 

Macon,  Ga Kilburn,563 

Workingmen,  Chicago Tilt,  675 

Retail  trade  (see  also  Department  stores;  Mercantile  establishments) : 

Buying,  cooperative -.- Roth,  711 

Clerks,  retail,  hours  of  labor Gompers,  633 

Skill  lowered  by  modern  methods Kennedy,  750 

Union,  objects  and  methods Myers,  587-591 

Union,  age  limits  for  salesmen  and  saleswomen Myers,  589, 590 

Union,  attitude  toward  prison -made  goods Hanson,  587-589 

Condition Woodward,  732-738 

Chicago Roth,  705-713 ;  Goudie,  723-727 

Present  prosperity  and  former  depression Chalifoux,  339,  340 

Cost  of  doing  business Roth  711 

Industrial  depressions,  influence Chalifoux)  340 

Profits,  diminution  of .' Woodward,  734)  736 

Quality  of  goods,  importance  of  high Wanamaker,  460-466 

Rhode  Island,  factory  laws  summarized Wade  81 

Roads,  convicts,  construction  by Garland,  100;  Bridwell,  242- 

Schonfarber,  437 ;  Coffin,  782,  791;  Myers,  588;  Woodward,  733 
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Rubber  trade:  rage. 

Recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Strikes,  Millville '. Wade,  69 

Russia,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  84 

Safety  and  sanitation.     (See  Factory  inspection ;  Factory  legislation.) 

Saleswomen : 

Seats  for,  Memphis Myers,  590 

Wages  of,  Memphis Myers,  590 

Saturday,  idleness  of  cotton-mill  operatives  on Elsas,  571 

Saturday  half  holiday  (see  also  holidays;  Fours  of  labor) : 

Cotton  mills Elsas,  569 

Clothing  manufacture Carhartt,  662 

Saving: 

Advantageous  to  workingmen ._ Ery,  902 

Injurious  to  workingmen Garrett,  547 

Little  among  window-glass  workers Hammett,  930 

Savings : 

Cotton-mill  operatives Turner,  513;  Fisher,  529 

Georgia Mulcay,  568 

North  Carolina Tanner,  495 

South  Carolina .' Orr,  484,487;  Eennie,  490 

Invested  in  rented  farms Orr,  487 

Negroes Black  well,  507;  Wittkowsky,  508-511 

Savings  banks: 

Injurious  to  interests  of  labor Garrett,  547 

Postal,  advocated . Schonfarber,  438;  Orr,  487 

Sawmills: 

Negro  labor  in  Southern Miller,  578 

Leased  convicts  in,  Florida Coffin,  782 

Southern,  hours  of  labor,  sun  to  sun _ Coffin,  789 

Schools,  public  (seo  also  Education;  Negroes) : 

Chicago,  insufficient  seating  capacity ...  - Kelley,  217,  256 

Colored,  character  of N.  Thompson,  767 

Georgia Brid well,  231 

Cooking  classes,  Boston Ames,  62 

Evening,  Massachusetts Ames,  60, 64 ;  Wade,  74 

Georgia,  insufficient Bridwell,  234 

Instruction  insufficient  as  preparation  for  work Ames,  65 

Kindergartens,  public,  advocated Kelley,  254 

New  York  City,  efficiency  of Schoufarl>er,  133 

New  Zealand Lusk,888,889 

Massachusetts Ames,  60,  64;  Wade,  74, 77 

Pennsylvania,  sufficiency  of  accommodation Campbell,  52 

Southern  States,  insufficient De  Graffenried,  230,  231 

Supported  by  mill  owners De  Graffenried,  230 

Seats  for  saleswomen: 

Memphis Myers,  590 

Massachusetts Ames,  57 

Senate,  IT.  S.: 

Attitude  toward  labor  legislation Duncan,  208 

Direct  election  advocated Schonfarber,  438 

Shipbuilders: 

Attitude  toward  8-hour  legislation Gompers,  626 

Competition  of  American  with  European,  successful Gompers,  627, 651 

Ships.     (See  Merchant  marine. ) 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  trade,  recent  prosperity.  New  York McDonough,  308 

Shoe  trade.     (See  Soot  and  shoe  trade. ) 

"Shop,"  flint  glass  manufacture,  term  explained Thompson,  833 

Sick  insurance: 

Provision  by  employers'approved Coffin,  781 

Methods  of  maintenance Carhartt,  671 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Factory: 

Laborers  chiefly  foreign  and  unskilled Kennedy,  743,  744 

Single  tax: 

Advocated  and  discussed Schonfarber,  446,  448 

Coal,  effect  on  production  and  prices Schonfarber,  447 

Discussed - Gompers,  645 

Improvement  of  land  forced  by Schonfarber,  446, 447 

Knights  of  Labor  advocate Schonfarber,  428, 446 

Labor,  effect  iu  producing  demand  for Schonfarber,  446 
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Skill  (see  also  Labor  organizations) :  Pl1^ 

Engine  manufacture,  superior  skill  of  American  -workmen Rice,  <s5b 

Machinery  destroys  value Schonfarber,  436 

Printing  trade,  importance  of  experience Donnelly,  277 

Slavery,  residual  effects  on  condition  of  work  people Gompers,  646,  647 

Sliding  scale.     (See  Wages.) 

Social  conditions.     (See  Working  classes.) 

Socialism: 

Dangers  from McMackin,  811 

Discussed , Gompers,  645 

Industrial  combinations,  tendency  toward Eaton,  373;  Schonfarber,  443,  444 

Trade  unions,  attitude  toward Perkins,  176, 177 ;  N.  Thompson,  756, 759 

Attitude  of  socialists  toward Strasser,  259 

Workingmen  indifferent  to Ames,  67 

Social  problem  not  to  be  solved  by  any  revolution Gompers,  655 

Social  settlements,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  description  of  work Kelley,  254 

Soda  ash: 

Import  duty  and  prices A.  Thompson,  839 

Sol  vay  process Search,  128 

South  (see  also  Cotton  mills;  Negroes;  Textile  industry) : 

Agriculture Miller,  575-577 ;  N.  Thompson,  765-769 

Child  labor De  Graffenried,  229,  230;  N.  Thompson,  764 

Compulsory  education,  none N.  Thompson,  764 

Condition  of  labor  in Bridwell,  239, 240 ;  Gompers,  647,  649 

Employers  and  employees,  relations N.  Thompson,  761 

Farm  tenants Orr,486;  Bullock, 527;  N.  Thompson,  769 

Hours  of  labor De  Graffenried,  225-227;  Bridwell,  235,  241 ;  Coffin,  789, 792 

Industrial  development Miller,  576-580 ;  Coffin,  784 

Enthusiasm , N.  Thompson,  760 

Living  cheaper  than  in  North Orr,  484 ;  Eennie,  490 ;  Coffin,  779 

Manufacturing,  natural  advantages..  Bullock,  523;  Candler,  537;  Coffin,  789, 792 

Manufacture  of  shoes,  not  adapted  to Cole,  730 

Labor,  common,  surplus Miller,  577-579 

Labor,  skilled,  and  capital  needed Miller,  578-580 

Labor  organizations,  remedy  for  evi  Is -. . . .  N.  Thompson,  760,  771 

Conditions  in Gompers,  647,  649 ;  Miller,  580 

Textile  industry Gompers,  647 

Resources Miller,  574-580 

Schools.     (See  Education;  Schools,  public) 

Strikes  may  be  prohibited  in N.  Thompson,  759,  760 ;  Coffin,  797 

South  America,  need  of  direct  transportation  to Search,  136, 137 

South  Carolina: 

Cost  of  living  low Orr,  484;  Rennie,  490 

Cotton-mill  operatives,  condition Orr,  482-487 ;  Rennie,  487-492 

Hours  of  labor Orr,  484 

Illiteracy  diminishing Orr,  486 

School  fund Orr,  487;  Rennie,  489 

Southern  Industrial  Convention,  history,  character,  proposals . .  N.  Thompson,  755, 

756,758,770;  Coffin,  776,  778 

Spices,  filling  and  adulteration Deming,  703 

Spinners  (see  also  Cotton-mill  operatives;  Textile  industry) : 

Strikes,  Lowell,  1899 Connolly,  343, 347 

Wages — 

Georgia Elsas,  572 

North  Carolina Tanner,  493;  McAden,  503 

South  Carolina Orr,  483;  Rennie,  490, 491 

Per  side,  higher  in  Atlanta  than  in  Massachusetts Fisher,  531 

Spinning  plants,  erected  by  manufacturers  of  under wen  r Woodward,  737 

Spoils  system,  on  public  and  quasi -public  works  .' McMackin,  809 

Spool-cotton  trust,  discharge  of  salesmen .' Roth,  714 

Standard  of  living  (see  also  Cost  of  living;  Living  wage) : 

American  mechanics,  changes  in Kennedy.  751, 752 

Cotton-mill  operatives,  higher  th  an  on  farms '  Orr,  483 

High,North  Carolina McAden, 503 

High,  South  Carolina Rennie,  490, 491 

Impossibility  of  fixing Perkins,  176, 177 

Negroes  and  whites,  compared Orr,  484 

Wages,  influence  on McNeill,  120, 121 

Standard  Oil  Company : 

Effect  upon  quality  and  price  of  oil Bullock,  525 
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Local  pi  ico  cutting  to  destroy  competitors Kennedy,  753,  754 

Profits  of,  referred  to G.Thompson,  716 

State,  represents  the  wealthy  classes Gompers,  655-657 

State  Federation  of  Labor,  Georgia,  organizations  included  and  growth, 

Garrett,  542 
Statistics : 

New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  nature  of  publication McMackin,  799 

Of  unorganized  workers,  unobtainable McMackin,  810 

Steam  fitters : 

Agreements  with  employers,  various  cities Gombers,  914-949 

Chicago  building  trades  strike,  1900 Gombers,  947 

Master,  National  Association  of.     (See  Xational  Association  of  Master 

Steam  Fittei's.) 
National  Association  of,  not  employed  on  buildings  in  New  York  City, 

Gombers,  944 

Wages  and  hours,  various  cities Gombers,  940-950,  958 

Steamship  lines,  increase  of,  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans N.  Thompson,  770 

Stetson  Hat  Company,  conditions  of  labor  and  production Search,  134-136 

Steward,  building  trades,  duties  and  authority Say  ward,  849 

Stone  cutters : 

Europe,  long  existence  of  organization Kennedy,  746 

Hours  of  labor Gompers,  624 ;  Kennedy,  744, 745 

Temporary  immigration  of  "harvesters" Kennedy,  745 

Union  organization,  membership,  fees,  etc Bri  dwell,  233, 236, 237, 239 

Higher  initiation  fees  for  foreigners  than  for  Americans Kennedy,  745 

Stove  Founders'  National  Defence  Association : 

Origin  and  history Hogan,  860-864 

Extent  of  control  of  business Hogan,  868 

Arbitration  and  joint  agreement  system . Hogan,  861-867 

Stove  trade,  recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Street  Hail-way  Employees'  Association Mahon,  406-411;  Gompers,  639 

Street  railways: 

Arbitration  with  employees,  Detroit Mahon,  407 

Compulsory,  discussed Waloott,  910,  911 

Automobiles,  competition  with Mahon,  414 

Employees,  competency,  rules  concerning Mahon,  415 

Hours  of  labor Bridwell,  241 ; 

Mahon,  406,  414;  Gompers,  624,  639;  McMackin,  800 

Accidents  due  to  excessive  hours Mahon,  414 

Shifts  and  meals Mahon,  406 

Wages Mahon,  406,  414,  415 ;  Gompers,  639 

Motormeu,  responsibility  and  difficulty  of  work Mahon,  413,  414 

Intoxication,  rules  regarding Mahon,  414 

Seats  usually  furnished Mahon,  414-416 

Fares,  relation  to  overcapitalization  and  wages Mahon,  418 

Fast  schedules,  injuries  through,  Cleveland Mahon,  411 

Franchises,  corrupt  purchase Gompers,  638,  639 

Municipal  ownership,  advocated  generally Mahon,  416^18 

Detroit,  attempt  to  establish,  described - Mahon ,  417,  418 

Glasgow,  working  of M  ahon,  418 

Strikes  lead  toward Sherman,  381,  382 

Overcapitalization  of  companies Mahon,  418 

Strike,  Cleveland Sherman,  378,  380;  Mahon,  409-413;  Bishop,  471-473 

Ten-hour  law,  New  York,  violations McMackin,  800 

Vestibules,  need  of Mahon,  415 ;  Gompers,  639,  640 

Legislation  for Mahon,  409;  Gompers,  639 

Studebaker  Wagon  Works,  laborers  chiefly  foreign  and  unskilled. 

Kennedy,  743,744 

Strikes  (see  also  Arbitration;  Boycotts;  Injunctions;  Lockouts): 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  diminished  by . . .  McMackin,  800 
Building  trades,  effect  on Healy,  161 ;  Say  ward,  845 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  no  benefit;  paid  by Kennedy,  742 

No  control  by , Kennedy,  742 

Army,  use  in,  condemned G.  Thompson,  717 

Assessments  and  funds,  cigar  makers Perkins,  170, 171 

Bricklayers Healy,  155 

Glass  workers Hayes,  104 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  202 

Window-glass  cutters Hainmett, 929 

651A 67 
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Australasia,  great  strike  of  1892 Lusk,  882 

Avoidance,  possibility  of Sehaft'er,  398 

Can  not  be  entirely  avoided - Gompers,  609 

Frequency  likely  to  diminish. Hayes,  102, 103 

Boot  and  shoe  workers,  attitude  toward,  and  results  of Eaton,  374, 377 

Described Walcott,  912-914 

Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  described Wade,  69,  70 ;  Eaton,  358,  370 

Bricklaying  trade,  freedom  from -• Spohn,  141 ;  Healy,  155 

Carpenters,  for  8-hour  day,  successful,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  587 

For  9  hours,  Boston Sayward,851 

Sympathetic Spohn,  139-142 ;  Say  ward,  844,  851 

Generally Garland,  85,  86;  White, 

183,184;  Bridwell,239;  Donnelly,  270 ;  Gompers,  606; 
Kennedy,  739,  740;  Coffin,  777;  Gilbert,  874,  878,  879 

Agitators  and  demagogues Gombers,  957 

Employers  force,  with  object  of  suspending  work Hayes,  104 

Employers  to  blame ---.  Say  ward,  844 

Employers  an  d  employees  both  to  blame Hogan,  873 

•  Hours  of  labor,  to  enforce  10-hour  law,  New  York McMackin,  800 

Carpenters,  for  8  hours,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  587 

For  reduction,  machinists Meisel,  349 

Inferior  workmen Smith,  981 

Limitation  of  work,  to  enforce A.  Thompson,  836 

Promotion  of  workmen Fry,  899 

Prosperity,  relation  to Sherman,  381;  McMackin,  799;  Gilbert,  876, 878 

Saturday  half-holiday,  withdrawal  of,  machinists Ashe,  311 

Sudden  demands  by  either  party Bishop,  479,  480 

Union  labor,  to  compel  exclusive  employment Wade,  69 

Unions,  refusal  to  recognize Mahon,  409,  410;  Bishop,  472,  478 

Wages,  refusal  to  pay  union,  iron  trade Garland,  85 

Reduction  of,  most  common Wade,  69 

Reduction  of  minimum  scale Garland,  97 

Recent,  intended  to  bring  to  former  level Sherman,  381 

Workingmen,  prolongation  due  to  excessive  demands  of . .  A.  Thompson,  841 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  of  1877,  referred  to Gompers,  607 

digar  makers,  described Perkins,  169-171 

Cincinnati,  described Strasser,  258 

Methods  of  authorizing Perkins,  169 

Clothing  cutters,  conciliatory  policy White,  190 

Coal  miners,  Virden,  111 Davis,  986 

Pana,  111 Davis,  989 

Coat  makers,  Cincinnati,  1895,  settlement  of Bishop,  469,  470 

Conservatism  in  methods  increasing,  Massachusetts Wade,  70 

Conspiracy,  early  court  decisions  concerning Strasser,  263 

Contract  labor.     (See  below,  Importation  of  labor.) 

Cotton  mills,  southern Fisher,  532, 535 

Due  to  introduction  of  negro  labor » Houston,  550 

Unauthorized,  at  Warren  mill,  Georgia Mulcay,  566,  567 

Defined Gompers,  605 

Electrical  workers,  policy  regarding,  and  results  of Sherman,  376,  381 

Employers'  methods,  company  stores  aud  tenements,  threats  regard- 
ing   , Wright,  14;  Hayes,  109 

Transfer  of  work  to  other  manufacturers Hogan,  864 

Evils  of N.Thompson,  756 

Flint-glass  trade A.  Thompson,  829,  830 ;  Kunzler,  936;  Kennedy,  741 

Foreign  contract  labor  imported  by  employers Garland,  86 ;  Duncan,  204 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Georgia Elsas,  573 

Garment  workers,  attitude  of  members  and  people  toward White,  190 

New  York,  causes  and  results White,  183,  184 

Glass-bottl& blowers,  funds  of Hayes,  104 

Glass  workers,  window,  effects  of  union Campbell  44  45 

Granite  cutters,  lockout  of  1892,  causes  aud  results Duncan  202  203 

Rockport  strike  described Mitchell'  317 

Horseshoers,  Newark Smith'  978 

Indiana,  1898-1900 Kennedy,  739 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  Carnegie  strike,  causes Garland   97 

Causes  and  results  generally Garland,  85,  865  Bishop,  480  481 
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Iron  M oldens'  Union Hogan,  861 

Elimination  in  stove  foundries Hogan,  862 

Providence  strike,  causes  and  methods Eice,  354,  355 

Troy,  1886 Hogan,  861,  871 

Importation  of  labor  to  defeat Garland,  86 ; 

McNeill,  116;  Duncan,  214,  215 ;  Eaton,  370 

Intimidation  in,  instances  of Wade,  69,  70 

Laws  of  Massachusetts  regarding Wade,  70 

Machinists'  strike,  Boston Meisel,  351,  352 

Knights  of  Labor,  attitude  toward Spohn,  110 

Certain  leaders  promoted McNeill,  117 

Failure  of Schonfarber,  428 

Labor  organizations,  relations  to — 

Effect  generally Campbell,  44-46; 

McNeill,  115,116;  Carhartt,  673,674;  N.  Thompson,  758,773 

Decrease  as  strength  of  orgauization  increases Gompers,  600 

Diminished  by Gompers,  608,  609 ; 

G.  Thompson,  719 ;  Kennedy,  741,  742;  McMackin,  800 

Influence  of  strong,  in  checking White,  190 

Influence  in  causing  trouble,  machinists Meisel,  351 

National  organizations,  methods  of  control Bridwell,  239 ; 

•Hanson,  582 ;  Kennedy,  742 

Central  control  desirable Eaton,  357 

New  organizations,  prone  to Gompers,  606,  607 

Preparation  for,  best  means  of  avoiding Gompers,  607,  608 

Legislation  and  regulation — 

Desirability  of  regulating  bylaw,  discussed Ashe,  314; 

Smith,  979 ;  Davis,  985,  988 
Abolition  bv  compulsory-arbitration  law  of  New  Zealand. .  McMackin,  805; 

Lusk,  884,  885 

Felony,  should  be,  under  certain  conditions X.  Thompson,  757, 758,  762 ; 

Coffin,  779 

Misdemeanor,  should  be  made  N  Thompson,  762 

Notice  of  demands,  advocated Bishop,  479,  480 

Prohibition,  probable  in  South N.  Thompsou,  759,  760;  Coffin,  797 

Recognition  of  representatives  of  parties,  compulsory Bishop,  476 

Suspension  pending  negotiations  for  settlement '. Bishop,  475-477; 

Gilbert,  880;  Kunzler,  935 

Machinists,  existing  strikes  among,  described Ashe,  311,  312 

England,  results  regarding  nonunion  labor Russell,  337 

Kidder  Press  Company,  strike  described Meisel,  348-353 

Methods  of  ordering,  by  trade  unions Hayes,  104, 110 ; 

Ashe,  311;  Donnelly,  268-273 ;  Mahon,  408;  Gompers,  609 

Building  trades Spohn,  139-142 

Cigar  makers Perkins,  169 ;  Strasser,  258, 259 

Conferences  with  employers  before  ordering Donnelly,  270-273 

Majority,  often  against 'wish  of Coffin,  788 

National,  disapproved Garrett,  549 

New  York,  statistics Gilbert,  876,  879 

Eeoent McMackin,  799, 800 

New  Zealand,  forbidden  pending  decision  under  compulsory  arbitration 

]aw _ McMackin,  805;  Lusk,  884,885 

North  Carolina/frequent  in Lacy,  497 

Defined  Gompers,  610,  611;  Wright,  16 

Employment,"  instances  of Wade,  70 ;  Bridwell,  239 

Invades  private  rights """V,      oia'aTi! 

Justification V^1  2j2"£5 

Machinists' strike,  Boston Meisel  349,  350 

Prosecutions  for,  Massachusetts -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  Aw,aae>  (" 

Restraint  by  injunction ••••-•,  ^J*"1  j!,,  88  ''  ^14  Vrl 

Prosperity,  influence  in  causing.  Sherman,  381 ;  McMackin,  (99;  Gilbert,  8,6,  878 
Quasi-public  works,  railroads N.  Thompson,  7o7 ;  Coffin,  778 

Ee8Ben7ficial  to  workmen .- .... ...... ........  Garland^,  W; 

Hayes,  104 ;  Spohn,  142 ;  Gompers,  600,  608 

Boot  and  shoe  workers,  unsuccessful  character  and  reasons Eaton,  357 

Effectiveness  not  diminished  by  modern  conditions Gompers,  619 
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Electrical  workers,  recent  success  of Sherman,  37b 

Employers  fear  more  than  employees A.  Thompson,  837 

Idleness  little  increased  by Gompers,  608 

Injurious  generally Coffin,  777,  778 ;  Russell,  337 

Injurious  to  all  classes Woodbury,  327 

Iron  trade,  beneficial  to  employees Garland,  85,  86 

Massachusetts,  rarely  successful Wade,  72 

Public  opinion  called  to  labor  question McNeill,  115, 116 

Stonecutters'  trade Bridwell,  236 

Rights  of  employers  and  employees  discussed Ashe,  313,  315 ;  Russell,  338 

Rubber  workers,  Millville Wade,  69 

Sources  of  information Wright,  10 

Steam  fitters,  Columbia  University,  1897 Gombers,940 

Washington,  1899 Gombers,  940 

Stove- founding  trade,  elimination  by  conciliation Hogan,862 

Street  railway  employees,  Cleveland  , Sherman ,  378, 380 ; 

Mahon,  409-413;  Bishop,  471-474;  Gompers,  638 

Methods  of  declaring Mahon,  408 

Tendency  toward  municipal  ownership Sherman,  382 

Sympathetic — 

Building  trades,  methods  of  ordering,  etc Spohn,  139-142 

Abolished  in  Boston Sayward,  844,851 

Deprecated Strasser,  263;  Coffin,  778 

Evils  of N.  Thompson,  756 

Iron  trade,  instances  of Garland,  86 

Massachusetts,  uncommon Wade,  70, 71 

Shoe  trade,  Marlboro Wade,  70 

Typographical  Union,  method  of  ordering Donnelly,  268-273 

Theatrical  stage  employees,  Detroit Hart,  690 

Typographical  Union — 

Allied  Printing  Trades  councils,  relations  and  working  . .  Donnelly,  268-273 

Causes Donnelly,  270 

Chicago  newspaper  strike,  1898 Donnelly  272,  273 

Consent  of  international  officers  required Hanson,  582 

Duties  of  organizer Kilburn,563 

Methods  of  ordering Donnelly,  268-273 

Pittsburg  strike,  causes  and  results Donnelly,  269,  270 

Textile  mills,  Fall  River,  1879 Wade,  69 

Spinners,  Lowell,  1899,  causes  and  results Connolly,  343,  347 

Trusts,  superior  strength  in Bishop,  480,481 

Violence  in — 

Instances  of  and  responsibility  for Bishop,  4.73 

Cleveland  street-car  strike Bishop,  473 ;  Mahon,  410-412 

Injurious  to  strikers'  cause Coffin,  794 

Instigated  by  employers G.  Thompson,  717,  719,  720 

Labor  organizations,  not  the  fault  of :  G.  Thompson,  717,719,720 

Not  upheld  by Gompers,  610,611 

Often  not  the  fault  of  strikers ! Coffin,  778,  793 

Window-Glass  Cutters'  League,  assessments  to  support Hammett,  929 

Window-glass  workers  '. Campbell,  44-46 

Wire  mills,  Ohio Bishop,  480,  481 

Subsidy,  shipping,  advocated Search,  125, 136, 137 ;  Bullock,  524 

Summer  rest: 

Glass  bottle  blowers Hayes,  921 

Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union Kunzler,  936 

Sunday  labor : 

Bakeries,  difficulty  of  prohibiting Campbell,  53 

Brewery  workmen,  abolition  by Gompers,  624,  650 

Evils Schaffer,391 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  amount  in Schaffer  391 

Amalgamated  association,  efforts  against Schaffer  39l'  392 

Laws,  Massachusetts,  referred  to Wade  74 

Little,  except  in  personal  services Wright'  19 

Prohibition,  except  of  necessary  labor,  advocated Spohn  145 

Southern  States Bridwell  241 

Theaters,  discussed Hart,  690'  691 

Tobacco  workers Evans!  402 
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Army  clothing,  manufacture  in O'Learv,  32 ;  Campbell,  49, 50 

Causes  of  conditions,  workers  themselves  largely  at  fault'. O'Leary,  30,  34 

cl»oag'0 Kelley,  244-251 

Number  of  shops  and  employees Kelley,  244,  246 

Sanitary  conditions _ Kelley,  245-249 

Children,  employment  and  condition O'Leary,  29-31 ;  Kelley,  247,  252 

Tendency  to  enter  other  trades White,  191 

Cigar  manufacture,  Chicago,  conditions  in Kelley,  251 ;  G.  Thompson,  722 

Clothing,  proportion  of,  made  under White,  188 

Competition  among  workers,  character  of White,  186, 1 87 

Competitive  disadvantages  in  some  lines Carhartt,  669 

Conditions  in  different  cities  and  States,  compared White,  186, 188,  189 

Contractors,  relation  to  employers  and  employees Kelley,  245 

Bonds  for  satisfactory  treatment  of  employees White,  184 

Small  capital  and  instability  of  business White,  184, 187 

Contract  system,  description O'Leary,  29-31 

Basis  of  the  evil White,  186,194 

Employed  to  relieve  manufacturers  of  responsibility White,  186, 194 

Consumers —  . 

Possible  influence  in  checking  evils White,  193, 198;  Carhartt,  658,  659 

Average  dealer  prefers  not  to  patronize Carhartt,  666 

Government  should  not  patronize Carhartt,  667 

Consumers'  League,  influence  in  improving  conditions White,  189 

Definition  of  system Wright,  19 ;  Ames,  66 

Department  stores,  tendency  to  discourage Wanamaker,  463 

Diseases,  contagious,  dissemination  bv O'Leary,  33 ; 

White,  195;  Kelley,  244,  247-249 

Fumigation  as  precaution  against Kelley,  249 

Division  of  labor  in O'Leary,  31 

Foreign-born  character  of  different  nationalities  engaged  in O'Leary,  29, 30 ; 

White',  190-192 

Chicago Kelley,  244,  245 

Colonization,  evil  influence  of White,  190-192 

Home  shops,  disadvantages White,  186 

Impossibility  of  inspecting Kelley,  245,  249 

Conditions,  unsatisfactory Kelley,  248,249 

Number Campbell,  50 

Wages  insufficient Kelley,  248,  249 

Farmers,  work  for  pin-money,  evils White,  194 

License,  New  York White,  185,  198 

Decrease  of  manufacture  in,  New  York : White,  186 

Prohibition,  advocated White,  195;  Kelley,  248-250 

Hours,  possibility  of  abolishing  system  by  reduction Kelley,  255 

Ignorance  of  workers  in White,  186, 190 

Immigration/influence  in  perpetuating  evil  conditions White,  187, 190-192 

Inspection,  insufficiency  of  force White,  199 

Inspectors  should  have  undivided  authority Campbell,  50 

Bribes  offered  to  inspectors White,  200 

Incompetency  and  lacli  of  sympathy  of  inspectors White,  199 

Discussed McMackin,  807,  808 

Inspectors'  convention,,  opinions O'Leary,  28 

Jews,  character  of  workers  in White,  191 

Labor  organizations  in Ames,  67 

Difficulty  of  forming White,  184, 193 ;  Kelley,  250 

Laws,  existing,  and  their  working — 

General  summary Wright,  19 

Illinois Kelley,  244,  245,  248 

Massachusetts Ames,  66 ;  Wade,  75,  79,  80 ;  White,  186 

New  York O'Leary, 28;  White,  184, 185, 198 

Unconstitutional McDonough,  305 

Pennsylvania Campbell,  48, 49 

Tendency  to  drive  clothing  trade  from  State Chalifoux,  343 

Legislation  proposed.    (See  below — Remedies.) 

Manufacturers,  responsibilitv  discussed Carhartt,  658,  659 

Economyto White,  194;  Kelley,250 

Massachusetts,  conditions  and  laws Wade,  75,  79, 80 ;  White,  186 

Sanitary  conditions,  improved Ames,  66 

New  York,  existence  and,  condition McMackin,  807,  808 

Number  employed,  sex  and  age O'Leary,  29 

Legislation  and  inspection.  O'Leary,  28;  McDonough,  305;  White,  184, 185, 198 
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Pennsylvania,  conditions  and  laws Campbell,  49,  M 

Philadelphia,  conditions t'v^6^'  ?oa 

Permits,  requirement  of,  advantages White,  185, 198 

Remedies— 

Colonization,  prevention  of - Wnite,  iyo 

Contract  system,  abolition  by  trade-union  efforts White,  193 

Factory  legislation,  strict  enforcement White,  193, 199 

.Federal  legislation Kelley,  254,  255 

Foot  power  machines,  prohibition  of Kelley,  252 

Fumigation  of  clothing Kelley,  249 

Immigration,  educational  and  other  restrictions White,  196, 197 

Public  opinion,  and  preference  for  goods  made  under  fair  conditions, 

White,  193, 198 ;  Carhartt,  658,  659 

Trade  unions,  thorough-  organization White,  193, 195, 196 

Uniform  legislation,  recommended O'Leary,  28;  White,  196 

Confiscation  of  goods  discussed Campbell,  49,  50 

Inspection,  advocated  as  most  effective  cure Wri  ght,  19 

License  and  inspection  in  all  cases,  advocated O'Leary,  28,  32 

Employees  themselves  must  bring  reform O'Leary,  34 

Rents,  saving  to  manufacturers  by  system Kelley,  250 

Sale  of  goods,  interstate Kelley,  255 

Sanitary  conditions  generally  unsatisfactory O'Leary,  29,  30 

Strikes,  recent,  causes  and  results . White,  183, 184 

Tailors,  high-grade,  goods  largely  made  in White,  188 

Task  system,  evils White,  186, 194 

Tobacco  manufacture,  little  in Evans,  403 

Union  labels  only  guarantee  of  proper  conditions White,  189 

Vermin  in  clothing Campbell,  49;  White,  195;  Kelley,  251 

Wages — 

Cost  of  making  garments White,  193 

Insufficiency Kelley,  248, 249 

Rates,  stated O'Leary,  31-33 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining Kelley,  246,  247 

Sweden,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  84 

Swedes,  character  as  laborers Kennedy,  743 

Swindling  schemes,  advertisements  of Goudie,  727 

Switzerland,  children,  laws  regul  ating  employment Wade,  83 

Tailors  (see  also  Labor  organizations;  Sweat  shops) : 

Home  workshops,  efforts  to  abolish "Gompers,  624 

Hours  of  labor ." i Gompers,  624 

Tariff: 

Adjustment  to  change  in  conditions,  desirability  of Wanamaker,  468 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  protection  unnecessary Eaton,  361,  368 

Tariff  injurious^T. Eaton,  360-362 ;  Cole,  729 

Drawbacks  not  obtained Tilt,  679 

Cigars,  necessity  of   protection  against  West  Indies  and  Philippines 

Strasser,  266;  G.Thompson,  722 

Depressions  caused  by  changes Search,  129 

Glass Campbell,  45, 47 ; 

Hayes,  108,922;  A.  Thompson,  829,  830;  Fry,  903;  Hammett,  925 

Hides,  injurious  effect  on  shoe  industry Eaton,  360;  Tilt,  679,  682;  Cole,  729 

Soda  ash A.  Thompson,  839 

Permanence,  desirability  of Wanamaker,  468 

Tea,  price  raised  by Deming,  703 

Wages  in  glass  trade,  affected  by Campbell,  45, 47 ; 

Hayes,  108,  922 ;  Hammet,  925 
Taxation  (see  also  Single  tax) : 

Business  tax,  none  in  Chicago Young,  698 

Competition,  relation  to Schonfarber,  444 

Cotton  mills,  exempt  from,  Alabama N.Thompson,  760 

Department  stores,  discussed Chalifoux,  342 ;  Wanamaker,  467 ;  Goudie,  725 

Franchises,  New  York.... McDonough,  308,  309 

Income  tax,  progressive,  advocated Bullock,  526;  Schonfarber,  445,  446 

Indirect,  evil  effects Schonfarber,  414 

Inheritance  tax,  working  discussed Schonfarber,  445 

Internal  revenue Bullock,  526 

Laws  violated  by  nonunion  cigar  manufacturers G.  Thompson,  718 

Manufacturing  establishments,  exemption Candler,  537 ;  Tilt,  634 

Usually  held  unconstitutional  Wright,  24 
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!nnr?LP^r?T8'  S^  Carolina Orr,  487 ;  Rennie,  489 

bources  of  information •    '        '    Wrisht  24 

Itu'sts  taX'  eff6Ct  UP°U  PriC68  of  Pr°Prietary  artieieV.V.V.V.V.V.V  Woodward,  732 

Congress,  influence  of  franking  privilege Donnell  v  289 

Government  ownership  advocated Sherman,' 380;  Luskl  895 

Advocated  by  Knights  of  Labor Scbonfarber  438 

Advocated  by  Typographical  Union,  arguments Donnelly,  284-291 

Bills  before  Congress,  history Donnelly  286-289 

Monopolies,  influence  against Donnelly,  291 

Kates,  newspaper,  England  and  United  States Donnelly  ?85 

Taxes,  incidence  Donnelly,  289 

Telephones,  independent  companies,  recent  establishment Sherman  380 

Public  ownership  advocated Sherman  380 

Tenant  system,  farms : 

Origin  amon<»  Southern  farmers Bullock  527 

Penal  enforcement  of  contracts  in  South '.'.'.'..'.".'.'.'.'.'.  N.Thompson' 769 

South  Carolina Orr' 486 

Tennessee: 

Communities  of  Northern  families Miller  576 

Convict  labor '  HanWn,"585, 586 ] ' Kruger,  592 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  labor  congress  at Gompers  596 

Texas,  contract-labor  laws  violated  in  building  capital Duncan,  207'  208 

Textile  industry  (see  also  Cotton  mills) : 

Hours  of  labor,  shortened  by  legislation Gompers,  625 

Long  hours  no  advantage  to  mill  owners Gompers,  727,  628,  690-652 

Housing  of  workers De  Graffenried,  219-222,  225 ;  Coffin,  779, 780 

Immigration,  influence  of De  Graffenried,  221,  223 

Labor  organizations — 

Difficulty  of  forming ; Connolly,  347 

Proportion  of  workers  organized Connolly,  344 

Lack  of  good  trade  unions  h  inders  development Gompers,  627 

Wages  reduced  through  lack  of  organizatiou Gompers,  616,  645 

Ring  spinning,  influence  in  discouraging  organizatiou Connolly,  348 

South Gompers,  647 

Laws,  Massachusetts .  Wade  78  79 

Mills—  "  '     ' 

Drainage  and  plumbing,  unsatisfactory De  Graffenried,  226 

Massachusetts,  generally  managed  by  principal  owners Wolcott,  915 

Massachusetts,  number  of Wade,  84 

Pennsylvania,  establishment  in  outlying  districts De  Graffenried,  224 

Mule  spinning,  displacement  by  ring  spinning Connolly,  348 

Nationalities  engaged  in Connolly,  347 

New  England,  patriarchal  character  of  early  mills De  Graffenried,  221 

South,  advantages Gompers,  627,  652 

Character  of  workers N.  Thompson,  764 

Conditions  generally De  Graffenried,  224,  227 

Strike,  Fall  River,  1879 ■ Wade,  69 

Lowell,  1899 Connolly,  343,  347 

Wages,  unjust  methods  of  gauging  work.. ..  Wade,  72,  78, 79;  Connolly,  345,  346 

Increase  through  trade  unions Connolly,  345,  347 

Reduction  of  1897, 1898 Connolly,  344, 345 

Reduction,  1898,  through  weakness  of  organization Gompers,  616,  645 

Textile  schools.     (See  Education,  industrial.) 
Theaters  (see  also  Actors) : 

Chorus  girls,  pay  and  expenses Hart,  694 

Fires  diminished  by  organization  of  employees Hart,  691 

Receipts,  customary  division Hart,  694 

Sunday  performance  discussed Hart,  690, 691 

Theatrical  trust,  effects Hart,  691-694 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  National  Alliance,  description  and  effects. 

Hart,  687-694 

Thread,  cotton  trust Roth,  714 

Tin-plate  manufacture : 

American  Tin  Plate  Company Schaffer,  384,  395,  396 ;  Deming,  704 

Contract  labor,  importation  of Schaffer,  388, 392 
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Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Workers,  relation 

t0 Garland,  85;  Sohaffer,  383 

Immigration,  evil  effects Schaffer,  392,  393 

Organization  of  employees  in  tinning  houses Schaffer,  383 

Wages,  variation  since  1892 Schaffer,  383,  384 

Monopoly  of  tin  plate  used  for  canned  foods Deming,  704 

Prices,  increase  and  causes Schaffer,  397,398 

Increase,  effect  upon  prices  of  food Deming,  704 

Tin  Workers' Association,  International  Protective,  organization.  Schaffer,  383 
Tobacco  manufacture  (see  also  Cigar  makers,  etc. ) : 

Children,  employment  of Evans,  400,  405 

Comhinations,  effect  on  small  manufacturers Evans,  402 

Eelations  between : : Evans,  401 

Discharge  of  salesmen Eoth,  714 

Labor,  effect  on Evans,  400 

Unions,  refusal  to  recognize ,  Evans,  403 

Wages,  influence  on   Strasser,  265 

Convict  labor,  competition  of Evans,  403 

Factory  inspection,  need  of Evans,  404 

Hours  of  labor Evans,  401 

Machinery,  employment  and  effects Evans,  399 

Negro  labor,  employment  of - Evans,  400,  405 

Sunday  labor Evans,  402 

Sweat  shops,  little  employment  in Evans,  403 

Wages  and  duration  of  employment Evans,  399, 400 

Women,  employment  and  wages Evans,  399, 403 

Workers,  condition  generally Evans,  404, 405 

Workers'  union,  colored,  resisted  by  white  men Lacy,  497 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union: 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  affiliation  with Evans,  400 

American  Tobacco  Company,  refusal  to  recognize Evans,  403,  404 

Funds  and  benefits - Evans,  402 

Organization  and  membership Evans,  399 

Proportion  of  members  to  total  employed Evans,  404 

Women,  membership  in Evans,  403 

Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  587 ;  Myers,  587 

Trade  unions.    (See  Labor  organizations.) 

Transportation  lines,  strike  on  should  be  felony N.  Thompson,  757 

Traveling  salesmen: 

Combinations,  displacement  by,  effects Schaffer,  396 

American  Tobacco  Company Eoth,  714 

Trusts.    (See  Combinations.) 

Turpentine  farms,  worked  by  leased  convicts  in  Florida Coffin,  782 

Typographical  Union,  International  (see  also  Printers) : 

Aggressive  and  defensive  action,  differences  between Donnelly,  270-272 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Councils,  organization  and  working  . .  Donnelly,  268-273 

Antiscalping  law,  opposition  to Donnelly,  281 

Apprenticeship  system Houston,  553;  Kilburn,  560-564;  Hanson,  582-585 

Associated  Press,  antagonism  to Donnelly,  284, 285 

Benefit  features -. Hanson,  582 

Boston,  missionary  activity McNeill,  114 

Bookbinders,  Brotherhood  of,  organization  and  relation  to  Typo- 
graphical Union Donnelly,  268 

Chapels,  organization  and  functions Donnelly,  271 

Character  not  restrictive ; Donnelly,  284 

Dues  and  funds Donnelly,  283 

Employers'  association,  character  of Donnelly,  274 

Employers,  conferences  with Donnelly,  270-273 

Contract,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  581,  582 

History,  membership,  etc Donnelly,  268 

Home  for  Union  Printers Donnelly,  281 

Hours  of  labor Donnelly,  273,  274 ;  Hanson,  581;  Kennedy,  739, 740 

Injunctions  against Donnelly,  290 

Membership Schonfarber,  421 

Qualifications  for _ Hanson,  582,583 

Two-thirds  membership Hanson,  582, 583 

Eecent  increase Donnelly,  291 

West  Indies,  Mexico,  etc Donnelly,  284 

Memphis,  Tenn Kilburn,  560-564 ;  Hanson,  581-587 
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Newspaper  writers,  "organization  of Donnelly,  275 

Nonunion  men,  relative  wages Donnelly  273 

Organizers '.'.'.'.'.'. .".""Donnelly,  28*3'  284 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  organization  and  relation  to  Typographical 

Union ,  Donnelly.  268 

"  Ratting,"  definition  and  penalty Donnellyj  274 

Referendum  system,  described Donnelly,  269 

Rules  and  methods Kilburn,  r.60-564 

Alleged  unjust  conduct N.  Thompson,  774,  775 

Strikes,  methods  of  ordering  and  causes Donnelly,  268-273 ; 

Hanson,  582 ;  Kilburn,  563 

Chicago  newspaper  strike,  1898 Donnelly,  272,  273 

Pittsburg  book  strike Donnelly,  269,  270 

Striko  funds Donnelly,  269 

Subdivision  into  other  unions Donnelly,  268 

Telegraphs,  Government  ownership  advocated  by Donnelly,  284-291 

Union  labels,  advantages Donnelly,  282 

Litigation  concerning Donnelly,  282, 283 

Government  printing,  use  on,  advocated Donnelly,  283 

Wages,  kept  up  by  union  scales,  methods  of  securing Wright,  15 ; 

Donnelly,  270, 271 

Women,  competition  of ; . .   Donnelly,  277 

Membership  of Donnelly,  277,  278 

Management  of  female  labor Kennedy,  749, 750 

Typothetae,  contracts  with  Typographical  Union  of  Memphis Hanson,  581-582 

Underwear  manufacturers,  erection  of  spinning  plants Woodward,  737 

Unemployment  (see  also  Employment;  Machinery) : 
Causes — 

Convict  labor Myers,  588 

Department  stores Roth,  706 ;  Goudie,  724 

Employment  of  women  and  children Coffin,  780 

Machinery Gompers,  617 

Discharge  of  traveling  salesmen  by  trusts Roth,  714 

Industrial  development  generally Kennedy,  747,  748 

Vicious  habits Fry,  905 

Cigar  Makers G.  Thompson,  721 

Decrease,  1897-1900 McMackin,  799, 801 

Pulton  Bag  and  cotton  mills,  due  to  discontinuance  of  night  work 

Houston,  549,  550 

New  York  statistics McDonough,  306 ;  McMackin,  799,  801 

Remedies;  shorter  hours  of  labor Perkins,  174. 178 ;  Duncan,214; 

Woodbury,  328;  Eaton,  372;  Gompers,  617;  Carhartt,  662 ;  Coffin,  781 

Increase  of  wages Kennedy,  754 

Public  relief,  compulsory Eaton,  372 

Unskilled  and  clerical  labor Lacy,  501 

Union  labels: 

Advantages White,  189; 

Strasser,  263;  Donnelly,  282 ;  Myers,  590, 591 ;  Gompers,  628-630 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  agreement  concerning  use Eaton,  367 

Effect  in  advertising  goods Eaton,  359,  368,  372 

Experience  of  Pingree  and  Smith Carhartt,  673 

Boycott,  indirect - ' Gompers,  641 

Cigar  Makers Perkins,  171 

Method  of  using G.  Thompson,  715 

Counterfeiting G.  Thompson,  715, 716,  718 

Value  in  maintaining  wages G.  Thompson,  721 

Consumers'  Circle,  establishment  of Schonfarber,  431 

Counterfeiting Gompers,  628,  629 ;  G.  Thompson,  715,  716,  718 

Farmers  dislike Carhartt,  663 

Garment  Workers,  nature  and  cost Carhartt,  660 

Advantages White,  189, 19s ;  Carhartt,  658-674 

Extent  of  use r Carhartt,  665 

Demanded  by  locomotive  engineers Carhartt,  661 

Enables  consumer  to  avoid  sweat-shop  goods Carhartt,  666 

Used  in  sweat  shops McMackin,  808 

History Gompers,  628-633 

Knights  of  Labor,  support  given  by Schonfarber,  430, 431 

Litigation  as  to  legality Donnelly,  282, 283 

Opposition  to  use Gompers,  629 
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Printers .' Donnelly,  282,  283 

Quality  of  union-made  goods  superior Carnartt,  bod 

Union  label  leagues,  number  and  character Gompers,  628 

United  States  Glass  Company: 

Contest  with  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  ..  A.  Thompson,  836;  Kunzler,  933,  934 
Organization A.  Thompson,  836 

United    States    Leather  Company,  controls  price  to  manufacturers  of 
shoes -- Eaton,  361 

Violence.     (See  Strikes.) 

Wage  system,  permanence  of,  problematic Gompers,  645 

Wages,  (see  also  Overtime;  Piecework) ; 

Agreement  for  period  of  time,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  (see  also 
main  head,  Agreements) ". Garland,  86,89,90 

Australasia,  rates  in Lusk,  891 

Bookbinders,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Boot  and  shoe  workers Eaton,  359,  365,  369 ;  Tilt,  676,  678 ;  Cole,  728-730 

Bricklayers  and  masons Spohn,  144-146 ;  Healy,  157, 158 

Boston Woodbury,  325,  326;  Smith,  330;  Walsh,  331;  Sayward,847 

North  Carolina Black  well,  507;  Lacy,  497 

South  Carolina,  white  and  colored Rennie,  488 

Building  trades,  method  of  fixing Spohn,  141, 143, 144 

Differences  between  localities Spohn,  146, 147, 154 

Agreements  with  employers Spohn,  144 

Carpenters  and  joiners Lacy,  497 ;  Hanson,  586 

Increased  by  organization,  Macon,  Ga Kilburn,  561 

Cash  payment,  advocated,  (see  also  Company  stores) Coffin,  779 

New  York  law,  satisfactory  working O'Leary  27 

Bricklayers Spohn,  144 

Chicago,  rise  in  25  years Young,  698 

Cigar  makers Perkins,  176;  Strasser,  259, 260 ;  G.  Thompson,  715,  716,  720-722 

Cities,  higher  than  in  country  districts De  Graffenreid,  219 

Clothing  trade.     (See  below,  Sweat  shops.) 

Convict  labor,  effect  upon.    (See  main  head.) 

Cost  of  living,  relation  to Orr,485;  Gombers,  950 

Cost  of  production,  low  with  high  wages Search,  135; 

Rennie,  490;  Hanson,  583,  584;  Lusk,  888,  891 

Cotton  mills,  Southern  States Orr,  483; 

Rennie,  490, 491 ;  Tanner,  493, 495 ;  Lacy,  497 ;  McAden,  503 ;  Bul- 
lock, 522,523;    Fisher,  529,531;   Kilburn,  564;   Muloay,  565-568 

Northern  and  Southern  compared Rennie,  491 

Bullock,  522 ;  Fisher,  531, 535 ;  Elsas,  573, 574 

Rent  and  transportation  deducted  from Houston,  550; 

Jones,  565,557;  Elsas,  569-571 
Voluntary  advance  in Turner,  514-516 

Department  stores Young,  695,  701 ;  Roth,  706 ;  Woodward,  735 

Female  labor,  too  small  for  support Young,  695, 701 

Salaries  of  higher  employees Young,  696,  700 

Electrical  workers Sherman,  376 

Engine  manufacture,  Providence,  R.I Rice,  353,  354 

Fines  and  deductions.     (See  main  head.) 

Economy  of  high Search,  133;  Rennie,  490;  Hanson,  583,  584 ;  Lusk,  888,  891 

Employers,  voluntary  increase  by,  advocated,  instances Search,  135 

Rarely  increased  without  request Kennedy,  739 

Flint-glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  830,  833, 834, 838 ;  Kunzler,  936 

European  and  American A.  Thompson,  830 ;  Fry,  903 

Proportion  of  total  cost  in  manufacture A.  Thompson,  838 

Glass-bottle  blowers Hayes,  107, 108, 922 

Methods  of  payment Hayes,  921 

Joint  agreements  with  employers Hayes,  102, 103 

Granite  trade Duncan,  205, 209 ;  Mitchell,  316,  318;  Murray,  320 

Agreement  with  employers Duncan,  202, 203,  205 

Harness  factories,  living  wage  not  made  in Kruger,  593 

Convict  labor,  effect  on Kruger,  592,  593 

Hat  trade,  Stetson  Hat  Company Search,  134 

Hours  of  labor,  relation  to j McNeill,  120  • 

Spohn,  145;  Dnuean,  205,  206;  Bridwell,  243 ;  Eaton,  366;  Gom- 
pers, 624, 625 ;  Carhartt,  662 ;  Kennedy,  754 ;  Smith,  978 ;  Kelley,  253 
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Increase,  civilization  tends  toward McNeill,  118 

Would  diminish  unemployment Kennedy,  754 

Low,  evils  of ; Eaton,  365 

Profit  of  employer  ou  each  laborer  reduced McNeill,  119 

Indiana,  changes  of,  in  organized  trades  in Kennedy,  739 

Influences  affecting — 

Consumption,  relation  to Search,  133 

Leisure,  influence  of McNeill,  120 

Relation  to  cost  of  living  and  product lilsas,  574 

Relation  to  tariff,  window-glass  cutters Harumett,  925 

Standard  of  living McNeill,  120 

European  and  American,  difference  made  by  inefficiency Tilt,  680 

Uniform  level,  tendency  toward Spohn,  148 

Difference  between  sections  extensive ' Wright,  14 

Wants,  increase  of , McNeill,  120 

Iron  and  steel  trade Schaffer,  383,  384 

Agreements  fixing :  Garland,  86,90 

Amalgamated  Association,  policy  in  negotiations  concerning Schaffer,  397 

Extent  of  application  of  uniform  scales Garland,  97 

Sliding-scale  system Garlaud,  89-97 ;  Schaffer,  383,  387 

Rates  by  years Garland,  90-94 

Variations  in  different  mills Schaffer,  389 

Iron  molders McDonough,  307 ;  Rice,  353,  354 ;  Hogau,  867,  868 

Not  decreased  during  hard  times,  stove  founders Hogan,  867 

Labor  organizations,  effect  on Garland,  89 ;  Hayes,  108 

Gompers,  615-618;  Coffin,  780,  787;  Frey,  893-903 ;  Kunzier,  933, 934 

Glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  835,  836 

Increase  by McNeill,  118;  Brid well,  239 ;  Strasser,  259 ;  Coffin,  780,  787 

Policy  in  fixing Garland,  89 ;  Perkins,  175 

Collection  by Gompers,  605 

Differential  scale  proposed N.  Thompson,  757 

Minimum  scale,  advantages Say  ward,  849 

Employees  at  liberty  to  exceed Gompers,  605 

Standard  regularly  exceeded  by  best  workmen Gompers,  613 

Grading  according  to  competence,  bricklayers Healy,  158 

Excess  above  scale,  Memphis,  Tenn : Hanson,  584 

Union  scale — 

Building  trades,  determination  of Spohn,  141, 143, 154 

Typographical  union,  methods  of  securing,  etc Donnelly,  270-272 

Uniform  scales,  when  practicable A.  Thompson,  837 

Injustice  of Coffin,  785 

In  stove  founding Hogan,  866,  867 

Window-glass  cutters Hammett,  925 

Living  wage,  advocated Schaffer,  397 ;  Gompers,  614 

Significance  of  expression Perkins,  175 

Machinists,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina Orr,  483;  Garrett,  546 

Printing  press  manufacture Meisel,  351 

Engine  manufacture Rice,  353,  354 

Machinery,  effect  of McNeill,  121; 

Search,  129 ;  Kennedy,  744,  745 ;  A.  Thompson,  836 

Mines,  New  York --' O'Leary,  41, 42 

Minimum,  legal,  necessitates  old  age  pensions Lusk,  892 

Negroes  in  the  South.     (See  main  head.) 

North  Carolina,  common  labor,  Charlotte Wittkowsky,  510 

New  York,  average  earnings  of  union  members McDonough,  307 

Average  in  leading  trades McDonough,  307 

"  ew  Zealand,  rise  in - Lusk,  887 

Painters,  New  York McDonough,  307 

Plumbers Kelley,  965,  966,  970 

Effect  of  organization  on N.  Thompson,  773 

Printing  trade — 

Effect  of  machinery Donnelly,  279 

Maintenance  of  rates Wright,  15 ;  Donnelly,  270, 271 

Apprentices Kilburn,564;  Hanson,  582 

North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Memphis,  Tenn --  Hanson,  581 

Macon,  Ga Kilburn,  o60,  561 

Women" Kennedy,  750 

Proportion  to  value  of  product Kennedy,  7o4, 755 ;  Thompson,  838 
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Public  works Du£canJ212'2i£; 

Murray,  320;  Woodbury,  328;  Schonfarber, 431 ;  Hanson,  586;  Myers,  591 

Railway  conductors,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Railway  engineers,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Seamen,  high  rates  of  American,  effects Search,  136 

Sliding  scales — 

Advantages Garland,  89,  90,  97 ;  Schaffer,  386;  Gompers,  614 

Approved N.  Thompson,  757,  764,  774 

Adaptability  to  various  industries Schaffer,  388 

Employers  and  employees  brought  together  in  discussing  ...  Garland,  90,  97 

Minimum  wages,  necessity  of  fixing Garland,  90 

Method  of  fixing,  iron  trade Garland,  98 

Strikes  ohecked  by Schaffer,  387 

Adjustment  to  varying  grades  of  product Garland,  97,  98 

Coal  industry,  advocated,  but  not  secured Wright,  13 

Flint-glass  trade,  instances A.  Thompson,  837 ;  Kunzler,  934 

Granite'trade  deprecated  in Murray,  320 

Iron  trade,  system  described,  results,  etc Wright,  13 ; 

Garland,  89-96;  Schaffer,  383,  385,  386 

Shoe  industry,  inapplicable  in Walcott,  917 

Tobacco  trade,  advocated  for Evans,  404 

Southern  States Bridwell,  239, 240 

Statistics  generally — 

Sources  of  information Wright,  14 

Movements  since  1870 Wright,  15 

Not  decreased  within  20  years Search,  129 

Steam  fitters,  various  cities Gombers,  940-950, 958 

Street-railway  men Gompers,  639 

Insufficiency  of : Mahon,  414,415 

Increase  through  organization Mahon,  406 

Seldom  increased  without  a  strike Gompers,  639 

Strikes,  increased  by Spohn,  143 

Sweat  shops,  rates O'Leary,  31-33;  White,  193 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining Kelley,  246,  247 

Insufficiency Kelley,  246-248 

Textile  mills — 

Competition  of  "pin-money  workers" De  Graffenreid,  224 

Reduction,  1897, 1898,  causes,  etc Connolly,  344,  345 

Spinners,  Massachusetts Connolly,  347 

Increased  by,  spinners'  union Connolly,  345, 347 

Unjust  methods  of  gauging  work Connolly,  345,  346 

Theatrical  stage  employees Hart,  688 

Time  of  payment — 

Discussed Bridwell,  240,  241 ;  Coffin,  779,  784 

Laws  regarding,  difficulty  of  enforcing Garland,  101 

Biweekly,  iron  trade Garland,  95 

Weekly,  advocated Gompers,  613 

Desirable  where  possible Coffin,  779 

Bricklayers,  Washington : Healy,  156 

Not  applicable  to  salaries,  New  York McDonough,  306 

Massachusetts  law,  satisfactory  working ' Wade,  72 

New  York  law,  satisfactory  working..  O'Leary,  27,  41;  McDonough,  306 

Pennsylvania,  satisfactory  conditions Campbell,  46 

Weekly  or  semimonthly,  advocated Fry,  906 

Short  intervals,  tendency  toward,  increasing Wright,  12 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  summarized Wright,  12 

Tobacco  workers Evans,  399,  400 

Effect  of  combinations Strasser,  266 ;  Evans,  400 

Weavers Bullock,  523;  Tanner,  493;  McAden,503;  Orr,  483;  Rennie,490 

Window-glass  cutters Hammett,  925, 928 

Window-glass  workers Hammett,  925,  928 

Per  cent  of  cost  of  production Hammett,  927 

Agreement  between  union  and  employers Campbell,  44-46 

Effects  of  union Campbell,  44-47 

Women  (see  main  head,  Women) : 
Wanamaker,  John,  stores,  description  and  methods  of  business. ..Wanamaker,  454, 

461-467 

Warehouses,  cotton -. . . .   Turner,  517 

Warren  Cotton  Mill,  Georgia,  unauthorized  strike Mulcay,  566,  567 
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Washington,  D.  C:  Page. 

Bricklaying  trade,  conditions  generally Healy,  155-163 

Building  Trades  Council,  organization'and  working Healy,  155-163 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  work  and  its  results,  approved X .  Thompson,  767 ; 

„,        ,_  Coffin,  781, 790 

Wealth: 

Controls  the  state Gompers,  656,  657 

Distribution,  desirability  of  more  equal McNeill,  123 

Weavers  (see  also  Cotton  mills;  Textile  mills) : 

Earnings,  Georgia Bullock,  523 

North  Carolina Tanner,  493;  McAden,  503 

South  Carolina Orr,483;  Kennie, 490, 491 

Weaving  trade,  Northup  loom,  advantages Ames,  64 

Welsh,  boot  and  shoe  workers,  reduction  of  wages  and  causes Eaton,  359-363 

White  lists,  compared  with  boycott .*. Carhartt,  660 

'Wholesale  dealers  (see  also  Jobbing  trade),  relation  to  the  public  and  to 

department  stores Chalifoux,  341 

Boot  and  Bhoe  manufacturers,  direct  sale  by Eaton,  360 

Window  Glass  Cutters'  League : 

Arbitration Hammett,  926 

Control  of  trade Hammett,  924, 925 

Dues  and  assessments Hammett,  929 

History •_ Hammett,  923, 924,  929 

Membership Hammett,  930 

Window-glass  manufacture: 

Apprentices,  blowers Campbell,  45 ;  Hammett,  928 

Conditions  of  labor  and  business  generally Campbell,  44, 48 

Cooperation  in Hammett,  927 

Cutters,  limitation  of  work Hammett.  927 

Number  in  the  United  States Hammett,  924 

Trade  rules Hammett,  927,  928 

Employment,  increase  of  number Campbell,  47 

Foreign  and  contract  labor Hammett,  928 

Hours  of  labor Camp  bell,  44 ;  Hammett,  927 

Natural  gas,  effect Hammett,  926 

Wages  of  blowers  and  cutters Campbell,  44-47 ;  Hammett,  925,  928 

Relation  to  cost  of  product Hammett,  927 

Workers,  few  become  property  owners Hanunett,  930 

Yearly  period  of  work Hammett,  925 

Window  Glass  Workers  of  America  (blowers): 

Agreements  with  employers ; Campbell,  44-46 

Apprenticeship  system,  working Campbell,  45 

Employers,  attitude  toward,  favorable Campbell,  46 

History Hammett,  923,  924,  929 

Hours  of  labor Campbell,  44;  Hammett,  927 

Knights  of  Labor,  relation  to Schonfarber,  426 

Organization,  history  and  working Campbell,  44-46 

Strength  of  union Campbell,  44-46 

Strikes,  effects  on Campbell,  44-46 

Wages,  effects  on Campbell,  44-47 

Women: 

Art  work  suited  to - McNeill,  118 

Cigar  makers,  membership  in  n  nious Perkins,  168 ;  Strasser,  259 

Cities,  conditions  in De  Graffenried,  218, 219 

Clothing  trade,  difficulty  of  organizing Kelley,  250 

Trade  union  membership - White,  182 

Home  work '-'- O'Leary,  31 

Department  of  Labor,  investigation De  Graffenried,  218 

Department  stores,  employment  and  conditions Wanamaker,  453,  463 ; 

Young,  701;  Roth,  706 

Temporary  character  of  service Young,  695 

Domestic  service,  training  and  lack  of  training -•- . .  Ames,  61, 62 

Employment,  opportunities  for,  increasing Ames,  64, 65 

Factories,  Massachusetts,  recent  improvement  of  conditions Ames,  69 

Massachusetts,  conditions  satisfactory Wade,  73 

Factory  inspectors,  female,  attitude  of  women  toward Ames,  55 

Fields,  labor  in Candler,  542;  Mulcay,568 

Foreign  born,  displacement  of  American  women  by Ames,  61 

Employment  in  certain  industries  deprecated --.  Search,  131 
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Glass  trade,  flint A.  Thompson,  834 

Glass  trade,  bottle,  inj  urious  effects  of  employment ... Hayes,  109 

Hotels,  employment  in Ames,  65 

Hours  of  labor —     • 

Illinois  law  unconstitutional De  Graffenried,  228 ;  Kelley,  244 

Reduction,  increased  use  of  machinery  should  make  possible Ames,  63 

Reduction,  production  not  lessened  by Ames,  63 

Reduction  by  law  discussed Ames,  64 

Iron  trades Garland,  99, 100 

Labor  organizations,  relations  to Ames,  62 ; 

Perkins,  168 ;  White,  182 ;  Donnelly,  277, 278 ;  Evans,  403 

Diminished G.  Thompson,  717 

Laws  regarding  labor  of,  general  summary Wade,  81, 82 ;  Gompers,  617,  618 

Machinery,  effect  on  employment Ames,  63,  65 

Male  workers,  injured  by  female  competition Ames,  60 ; 

McNeill,  118;  Brirlwell,  241 

Benefited,  displacement  slight Wright,  18 

I  lisplace  female  labor Ames,  64, 65 

Generally  preferred  at  same  price Kennedy,  750 

Machinery,  effect  on  employment Ames,  65 

Married,  few  employed,  Massachusetts Wade,  73 

Prohibition  of  employment  advocated : Wade,  73,  74 

Mercantile  establishments Myers,  589, 590 

Effects  of  employment i Ames,  57-59 

Union  membership Ames,  62 ;  Myers,  589, 590 

Mines,  employment  in,  Belgium De  Graffenried,  232 

New  Zealand,  conditions  in Lusk,  888 

Number  employed Wright,  8 

Illinois Kelley,  251 

Massachusetts - Wade,  73 

Pennsylvania Campbell,  51 

Pennsylvania,  conditions  of  labor  satisfactory Campbell,  51,52 

Prin  ting  trade Donnelly,  277,  278 ;  Kennedy,  749,  750 

Sweatshops.     (See  main  head.) 

Textile  mills,  employment  and  conditions  in De  Graffenried,  219, 222 ; 

Mulcay,  568,  569 

Southern  States De  Graffenried,  229 ; 

Tanner,  495;  Garrett,  545;  Mulcay,  568,  569 

Tin  plate  manufacture,  employment  in,  and  evils Schaffer,  389,  390 

Tobacco  workers,  employment,  wages,  organization Evans,  399,  403 

Unemployment  increased  by  female  labor Coffin,  780 

Wages,  why  lower  than  for  men Ames,  60,  61 ;  Young,  659 

Should  be  equal  for  equal  work Kennedy,  749,  750 

Of  men  reduced  by  female  competition McNeill,  118 ;  Bridwell,  241 

Deductions,  existing  laws,  Massachusetts Wade,  79 

Department  stores,  too  small  for  support Young,  695,  701 

Mercantile  establishments,  Massachusetts Ames,  58 

Indianapolis Kennedy,  750 

Wage  labor  of,  discussed Candler,  541 ;  Carhartt,  671 

Diminution  desirable Coffin,  780 

Proper  limitation Gompers,  620 

Prohibition,  advocated McNeill,  118 

Prohibition,  deprecated Ames,  60 

Effect  on  female  workers Hayes,  109 ;  Kennedy,  749,  750 

Immorality  not  fostered  by Ames,  59 ;  Wade,  74 

Wood,  sale  by  cotton  mill  to  employees McAden,  503 

Wood  -workers,  hours  of  labor Gompers,  624 

Woolen  trade : 

Depression  of  1873,  causes Search,  129 

Foreign  markets,  difficulty  of  competing  in Search,  125 

Recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Working  classes  (see  also  Cost  of  living;  Labor) : 

Ambition  to  become  managers  should  be  cherished '.  N.  Thompson,  774 

Church  attendance De  Graffenried,  221 

Decrease De  Graffenried,  221 

Cities  preferred  to  small  towns Tilt,  684 

Conditions  generally— 

Degeneration  among  boot  and  shoe  workers Eaton,  364,  365 
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Working  classes — Continued. 

Conditions  generally — Continued.  Page. 

Improvement Wright,  16 ;  AVade,  80 ;  Gompers,  615 

But  at  expense  of  increased  effort Hayes,  107 

Not  so  rapid  as  wants Perkins,  177,  178 

Causes McNeill,  117,  118 

Due  to  trade  unions Spohn,  144 ;  Gompers,  645 

In  Chicago Young,  696-698 

Among  cigar  makers Strasser,  264 

In  Southern  States Bridwell,  241 

In  textile  mills De  Graffenried,  232 

Southern  States De  Graffenried,  224-227 ;  Bridwell,  240,  241 

Textile  mill  employees De  Graffenried,  221,  222 

European,  conservatism  of Tilt,  680 

American  compared Gompers,  646 

Fixity  of  residence  increasing Say  ward,  859 

Intelligence  increasing Fry,  901,  902 

Ownership  of  property  hy Tanner,  495;  Kilburn,  563;  Mulcay,  567; 

Gompers,  654;  Coffin,  779,780;  Fry,  902;  Hammett,  930 

Saving  injurious  to Garrett,  547 

■Workmen's  compensation  acts McMackin,  817,  819 

World's  Fair,  overbuilding  in  Chicago  caused  by =  .  Young,  701 

Young  People's    Society  of   Christian    Endeavor,   factory  employees, 

importance  of Carhartt,  672 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  advantages  of Carhartt,  672,  674 

o 


